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6 easy 
rules to help 
keep colds 
away 


mee eS 
2. Get plenty of rest — 
eat the right foods 


How many have you broken today? 


Gargle frequently with Pepsodent Antiseptic. 
It is effective even way back in your throat 
where illness often strikes first. Pepsodent 
effective antiseptic for mouth and throat Antiseptic kills germs quickly— millions of 
the very type of germs that increase the 


misery of colds. So guard your throat... get 


a bottle of mild, pleasant-tasting Pepsodent 
E PS 0 D a ne T A . Antiseptic today. 





























MY NOSE KNOWS WHEN | USE 
ANYTHING EXCEPT KLEENEX*T/SSUES 
OURING COLDS,..IT GETS SORE? 


(from a letter by B. K., Seattle, Wash.) 


SAVES FOR 


GRAB TWO WHEN ONE WILL 00! 


(from a letter by M.T.., 
Snowden, N. C.) 


=— 


Wins by a Neck { 


KLEENEX TUCKED AROUND THE COLLAR- 
SAVES YOU MANY A CLEANING DOLLAR! 


(from a letter by J. H., Chillicothe, Ohio) 





SAMMY 


THE KLEENEX SERV-A-TISSUE BOX ENDS 
WASTE-SERVES UP JUST ONE DOUBLE 
TISSUE AT A TIME SO YOU DON'T 


WALTER DAVENPORT Politics 
AIMEE LARKIN Distatt 
QUENTIN REYNOLDS England 
KYLE CRICHTON Screen and Theater 
ALLEN MARPLE Fiction 
JAMES N. YOUNG Fiction 
WM. O. CHESSMAN Art 
HENRY L. JACKSON Fine Feathers 


GURNEY WILLIAMS Articles 


CLARENCE H. ROY Articles 
DENVER LINDLEY Fiction 
FRANK D. MORRIS U. S. Navy in Pacific 
W. B. COURTNEY U. S. Army in Far East 
FRANK GERVASI Near East 
MARTHA GELLHORN Articles 


JIM MARSHALL West Coast 
ROBERT McCORMICK Washington 
IFOR THOMAS Photographs 
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ANY WEEK 


MRS. VIVIAN FAY ROHMER, the 
girl on the cover, is pulling plane with a 
tug. Mrs. Rohmer is the wife of a Ma- 
rine now stationed at the Marine “Boot 
Camp” at San Diego, California. They 
have been married seven months. Be- 
fore enlisting in the Marines Robert 
worked for the Swift Packing Co. Mrs. 
Rohmer is 19 years old and has been 
working for the government since Feb- 
ruary 16, 1942. She took a four- 
months course at Duncan Field, the air 
depot. She has since been working as a 
general mechanics helper at the sub de- 
pot. She specializes on repairing the 
gyro-operated bank-and-turn indicator. 
She also works on the manifold-pres- 
sure gauge, the air-speed indicator and 
tachometers. Before working for the 
government she went to the San An- 
tonio Technical and Vocational School, 
where she took an academic course. 


WHEN Joshua ordered the sun to 
stand still, he created a precedent that 
has had serious repercussions among 
various groups in this country, includ- 
ing the bovine. What Joshua could do, 
Congress also could do—and did— 
making Daylight Saving a national law. 
As a result of this, a good many hired 
hands have been kicked through the 
side of the barn by cows irate at being 
bothered in those dark, dreary hours 
before the dawn. The hired hands have 
spoken persuasively about the Four 
Freedoms and the war effort, but the 
cows have merely lifted an admonitory 
hind limb and dared them take a step 
farther. According to Arthur P. Mitch- 
ell of Clarksville, Tennessee, he is a 
brave and God-fearing man who en- 
ters his barn in the early morning dark- 








a lame. of the 
fae Tne + \ , 
continent®\ Congress .- 









ness and yells, “In the name of the 
Continental Congress and the Great 
Jehovah, rise and give your milk!” At 
this juncture, reports Mr. Mitchell, 
Bossy turns languidly over and says, 
“Arthur, don’t let those English fool 
you. They are our Allies and we love 
them, but if it wasn’t for latitude and 
longitude and all that nonsense, we 
wouldn’t have darkness at this time of 
the morning. Down with Greenwich 
Observatory Standard Time!” Since 
Mr. Mitchell obviously couldn’t milk 
a cow that protested with such intel- 
lectual fervor, he began thinking. He 


wrote to some of his friends at the 
statehouse at Nashville and now they 
are going to change Central Time to 
Eastern Time or something like that 
—anything, evidently, to get back on 
Cow Time. 


OUR home-front troubles are nothing 
as compared with those of David Van- 
nest, who is with our forces in the Mid- 
die East and lately has been writing to 
friends in De Queen, Arkansas. What 
is bothering David is sand. Eating is 
not bad, because he has perfected a 





method of scraping the “sand off my 
groceries with my tongue while at the 
same time eating. A considerable feat.” 
He and his buddies have no water ex- 
cept for a very little to drink, and the 
sock problem is acute. “We are forced 
to wear them until the toes become 
stiff and hard. Then we take a pair of 
scissors and cut off the used portion. 
Then we stretch them over a beer bot- 
tle and sew up the ends. It takes almost 
a week for them to get form-fitting 
again. Underwear—it just gets heavy 
and gritty. We don’t wear it.”” We pur- 
posely avoid mention of the outfit to 
which Mr. Vannest belongs. No silly 
changing of clothes, no underwear, no 
Saturday-night baths. If we gave that 
secret away, the Army would be 
plagued with enlistments from kids all 
the way down to ten years old. 


HOLLYWOOD has lately gone chicken 
crazy. This has been brought about by 
Harry Lachman, the film director, who 
owns a shop on Sunset Strip where he 
is selling an egg-producing family unit. 
Our Mr. George De Zayas, who now 
lives in Brentwood Heights out there 
and has never been knvwn to resist a 
gadget, was one of his first customers. 
“T walked into the shop, and Lachman 
asked me how many I had in my fam- 
ily,” writes George. “I: didn’t think it 
was any of his business, but I said three. 
‘Okay,’ says Harry, ‘you need a six-hen 
unit.’ The unit, built of redwood and 
partitioned off for each hen so she can 
drink from a sanitary drip pipe and eat 
out of an antiseptic trough, trundles 
each egg down a little trough on the 
outside, so you can see how each hen 
is producing. I’m sorry to say that one 
(Continued on page 69) 
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Tires Made with B. F. Goodrich Synthetic 


| _ New Rolling on Army Trucks 


= 














typical example of B. F. Goodrich leadership in truck tires time comes remember that B. F. Goodrich, 
‘way back in 1940, was first to offer tires of 


 AANY a U. S. Army truck is rolling today pany to offer tires made with synthetic rubber synthetic rubber for sale. 
V1 on tires made with B. F. Goodrich syn- to the general public before 
etic rubber—Ameripol. Here man-made rub- the war, is still pioneering 
(tis getting its final tests—tests no proving in this great development. 
rou d could ever match. And it means that 
And big city buses in Chicago, New York, America will never again 
on, Cleveland, and other cities are now be entirely dependent 
yng on tires made with B. F. Goodrich upon foreign sources for 
athetics, too. its rubber supply. With 
This does not mean that synthetic rubber peace, your truck and your 
plentiful. Only a fraction of the nation’s car may have tires made 


quirements is being produced today. But it wholly or partially of syn- 
b€s mean that B. F. Goodrich, the only com- thetic rubber. When that 
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“| GOT THE GATE WHEN I GOT DRY SCALP... 
4 


DIG DOWN _DEEP 
FOR WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS! 


THE SECRET. eee Simple as this... when you comb your hair shake 


a few drops of ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic on your comb or rub it on your scalp. 





Result: It keeps your hair well-groomed ... and it checks Dry Scalp and loose 
dandruff too, by supplementing the natural scalp oils. As an extra aid, massage 
your hair vigorously with plenty of 'Vaseline' Hair Tonic before shampooing, 
and rub a little on afterwards. No doubt about it... for double care, both 
scalp and hair... you can’t beat ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. You see, it’s different 


because it contains absolutely no drying ingredients. 


Vaseline HAIR TONIC @ 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 
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KEEP UP WITH THE WORLD’ 


By Freling Foster 


The quantity of meat eaten in res- 
taurants by members of the Armed 
Forces caused such a drain on civilian 
allowances in certain cities that Wash- 
ington officials have been asked to 
give the men “meat tickets” which the 
restaurants may use to purchase re- 
placement supplies for regular cus- 
tomers. The service men who visit 
Los Angeles consume about 100,000 
pounds of meat a week. 


Owing largely to faulty nutrition 
and improper care, apprceximately 
forty per cent of all pigs raised in the 
United States nowadays die before 
they are ready to market. 


The heating of metals by electrical 
induction has been developed to the 
point where it is about five times 
faster than heating by gas. In one 
war-production plant, this process can 
heat one end of a two-foot steel bar 
to a temperature of 2,000° Fahrenheit 
before the other end becomes too 
warm to be held in the bare hand. 


By studying extremely thin slices of 
human tissue under the electron mi- 
croscope, scientists hope to pierce 
some of the remaining secrets of 
body cells, possibly including the 
structure of the chromosomes and 
even that of the genes. 


Although human embryos in their 
first few days of development are 
considered to be the rarest of anatomi- 
cal specimens, one American institu- 
tion has several, none of which is 
more than one sixteenth of an inch in 
diameter. 


Penicillin, a new British drug de- 
rived from a fungus mold, is likely 
to supersede the sulfa drugs in cer- 
tain bacterial diseases if a process for 
synthesizing it can be developed. 
While harmless to use, its bacterio- 
static action is exceedingly powerful, 
recent experiments showing that it 
completely stops the growth of 
staphylococci in a dilution of one part 
in 25,000,000 and partially in a dilu- 
tion of one part in 160,000,000. 

































When a fully loaded tanker of ave 
age size (capacity 75,000 barrels) 
sunk, the quantity of oil lost equa 
that carried by nearly 300 railroa 
tank cars—By George Y. Bell, Mé 
chipongo, Va. 


Many prison inmates do not app 
for parole when eligible, because ¢ 
the numerous and stringent reguld 
tions imposed on the personal lives ¢ 
parolees. Violation of these regulé 
tions requires them to return to priso 
to serve their full sentences withot 
time credited for good conduct. ] 
one recent year in Washington, D. C 
489 out of 897 prisoners eligible faq 
parole did not apply for it. 


Radio guide beams have bee 
known to deviate as much as ten d 
grees from normal position during 
blizzard. 


The loudest continuous noise ev 
created by mechanical means is pr 
duced by the Victory Siren, one 4 
which is installed on the R.C.A. Buil¢ 
ing in New York City as an air-ra 
alarm. Although operated solely & 
compressed air, it has a “wail” equiv. 
lent in power at the horns to the con 
bined voices of 4,000,000,000 me 
twice the entire population of th 
world. 


The Kiroy Tank Works of Lenif 
grad was one of the largest plan 
that Russia evacuated to the Ura 
in 1941. Its buildings, which coveré 
400 acres and were connected by 
miles of railroad track, contained s 
open-hearth furnaces, nine electr 
steel furnaces, nine rolling mills, 3] 
forges, 420 heating furnaces and 3,5( 
metal-working machines. A simili 
feat would be the moving of 
Chrysler Tank Arsenal from Detre 
to Denver. ; 


Five dollars will be paid for each interestit 
or unusual fact accepted for this colun 
Contributions must be accompanied by sat 
factory proof. Address Keep Up with # 
World, Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue, New Yo) 
City. This column is copyrighted by Collier 
The National Weekly. None of the items m 
be reproduced without express permission 
the publisher 








CONVOYED by The Invisible Crew” 


TONIGHT, on the rolling seas off Halifax or 
Hatteras . . . convoys rendezvous — plunge into 
the darkness of Atlantic lifelines outward bound 
for the fighting fronts. 


Eternally vigilant, the heroic crews of our Navy 
and Merchant Marine move men and munitions 
in ever-growing volume through storms and fogs 
and submarine “wolf packs” lurking beneath the 
waves. On every passage, “The Invisible Crew’ 
of “BENDIX-MARINE” Instruments and Controls 
sails and fights with these men of the seas. 

Engineered for convoy and combat service, 


MARINE DIVISION 


Back America’s invincible crew... our fighters on 
every front. Buy War Bonds and Stamps regularly. 


these modern precision instruments perform 
scores of vital functions. They carry commands 
—report operating conditions at strategic points 
aboard ship— measure speeds and distances ac- 
curately. When raiders strike, they give alarms, 
help locate targets, aim and fire guns. 

In the air and on land, as well as at sea, other 
members of “The Invisible Crew” of all “BENDIX” 
Equipment move into battle. Daily and hourly, 
Bendix craftsmen are turning out thousands of 
precision products for our Armed Forces en- 
gaged in every phase of our drive for Victory. 


PRECISION 
LOUIPMENT 27 


ABLE-BODIED SEAMEN 
of “THE INVISIBLE CREW” 


Global war on the sea found 
Bendix-Marine ready with 
precision marine products roll- 
ing into moss production... 
and with advance marine 
engineering to solve complex 
problems forwartime convoys. 
The complete list of these 
able-bodied seamen of 
“The Invisible Crew’ com- 
prises such vital and varied 
equipment as: the Marine Log, 
Rudder and Steering System, 
the Salinity Indicating System, 
the Shaft Speed System, the 
Fire Alarm System, Ship's Tele- 
graphs, Fire Control Switch- 
boards, Target Systems and 
Marine “Autosyn” Units. In all, 
the Marine Division contrib- 
utes 1800 different items to 
“The Invisible Crew.” 


COPYRIGHT 1943, BENDIX AVIATION CORPORAT 
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“JUST wanted you to know you're 

missed here at Sealed Power — 
the whole crew, all your pals, send 
their regards. George’s dad is hold- 
ing down your old station at the tool 
crib and keeping them sharp, always 
a jump ahead. Lots of other old- 
timers on the job, and young lads, 
too, doing a great job while they’re 
waiting their draft calls. 

“We've heard what you're doing, 
Ed. More power to you! Give ’em 
the works! And remember once ina 
while, that down inside those good 
American engines that are 
helping you, are Sealed 
Power Piston Rings and 
Pistons and Cylinder 
Sleeves made righé, the way 
you’d make ’em yourself. 


SEALED POWER 


PISTON RINGS 


Every gun, tank and 
ship is half scrap. 


Send your scrap 
to war. 





Collier's 


“So long for now, Ed. And good luck 

to you from the bottom of our hearts. 

Take care of yourself, boy, and come 

back tothe job that'll be here for you.” 
* * cS 


TO ED’S FOLKS AND ALL CIVIL- 
IANS CARRYING ON: Your car or 
truck or tractor is an all-important asset 
of America now. Guard tt. Care for it. 
And watch your consumption of precious 
rationed gasoline. When you see smoky 
exhaust, you're wasting fuel (and oil). 
Uncle Sam urgently recommends we 
keep our engines fit. Have new Sealed 
Power rings put in. Pack- 
aged in sets individually en- 
gineered for each make of 
engine. Sealed Power Cor- 
poration, Muskegon, Micht- 
gan, Windsor, Ontario. 


© 1943, Sealed Power Corp 
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AR DEPARTMENT officials re- 
\ \ / port that the Army has begun to 
train the volunteer observers in 
aircraft recognition. Many of them have 
been studying on their own for months. 
Some time in the future, the warning-net 
procedure may be changed to require the 
men and women of the observation posts 
to identify the type of planes they report, 
but if this is done, the main features of the 
present aircraft-warning system will be re- 
tained, with the real responsibility for de- 
termining whether planes are friendly or 
enemy remaining with the Army-center 
officials. It is believed that identification 
by the spotters will cut down errors in 
plotting the course of planes. 

Under the procedure now in effect, the 
spotters are not required to identify the 
planes they report passing over their ob- 
servation posts. Their instructions are sim- 
ply to notify their Army control center of 
the number of planes seen, whether sin- 
gle-engined, twin-motored or four-mo- 
tored, their direction and altitude. All 
reports are plotted on large boards at the 
Army center, permitting the course of 
the plane or planes to be followed. As the 
center has been furnished in advance with 
the flight plans of all military, naval and 
civilian planes flying in or through their 
area, Army officials there can thus detect 
the presence of any intruder. Should an 
unidentified plane or group of planes be 
reported, up go Army fighters to inter- 
cept them and determine whether friend 
or foe. 

Army chiefs say the Ground Observer 
Corps—as the spotter organization is 
called—has done a bang-up job in the two 
years of its existence. The volunteer 
watchers have stood lonely vigils in good 
weather and bad, doing their bit—and 
often much more than their bit—toward 
winning the war. 

Countless are the stories of self-sacri- 
fice and devotion to duty of the civilian 
observers. In well-populated areas, where 
there are plenty of volunteers, the spotters 
stand one or two four-hour watches a 
week. In remote sections of the country, 
they often have to do daily tricks to keep 
their posts manned twenty-four hours a 
day—in addition, of course, carrying on 
their regular civilian jobs or pursuits. 

One man recently wrote to the Army 





-bombs on planes while muddy Henderse 
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In a palm-concealed “Bomb Garder 
on Guadalcanal, a crew loads a 50 
pounder on a trailer. During the bon 
bardment last November cranes like th 
one weren't available, but eight-ma 
crews kept the bombers loaded by han 
























asking if they could find some way to hel 
him out at his observation post. He sai 
that he and his wife stood twelve-hor 
watches at their post every day, as ther 
was no one in their backwoods communi 
to relieve them. Both of them were ge 
ting old and couldn't keep it up muc 
longer, he said. They had been doing 
for eight months. 

There was the case of a woman who wz 
told by her doctor that she had cancer a 
had only about two months to live. H 
answer to this news was to increase 
number of watches she served a week. 

And there was the case of a woman a) 4) 
the West Coast who was serving as a vo 
unteer plotter at a control center. Ju 
after reporting for duty she received wo1 
that her son had been killed in action 
the Solomons. Refusing to be relieved, 
grief-stricken mother proved that she als 
was a hero. She insisted on staying at hy 
post for her full watch. 





















































T ISN’T only the pilots and plane crey 

of Air Force units who take risks. Yc 
rarely hear of it, but the ground crev 
often flirt with death. During the big mi¢ 
November battle in the Solomons, for e 
ample, the armament section of the Ar 
air group on Guadalcanal had to loz 


Field was undergoing heavy bombardmey 
from enemy warships. And not only tha 
but they had to hang the big missiles ¢ 
destruction on the bellies of bombers witl 
out the usual equipment which normal 
makes such an operation quite safe. The 
were no cranes available, so eight-ma 
crews loaded 500-pounders on the diy 
bombers shuttling back and forth betwee 
the field and the Jap fleet with no oth 
means of elevation than their own muscli 
and two crowbars. 

Again, during the fighting, another eme 
gency arose and was met. One of tt 
United States planes returned from a flig] 
with a live 100-pound bomb still in i 
bomb rack and proceeded to crack t 
while landing. Lieutenant Guy C. Mut 
of Ashland, Massachusetts, Army arm 
ment officer at Henderson Field (terse 
declares a brief report received at the W: 
Department, telling of the incident) “d/ 
activated the bomb under almost suicid} _ 
conditions.” .. . JoHN G. Norr} 
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‘Wor, 





“WHEN THE LAST BOMB GOES HOME...” 


“Some dawn, our orders will come in. “And in its dull, exploding echoes, I shall 
hear the sullen crumble of walls, the crash 
of falling masonry and shattering glass, as 


the very name of the last stronghold of hate 


“In the mist and the half light, we'll ‘bomb 
up’ as always. Strap on our parachutes. 


Tak laces. Buckle our safety straps. 
ae y Ps and lust and tyranny is purged forever from 


“Once again... familiar thunder will burst —_ the world in one final burst of flame! 
about our ears as the motors are gunned 
and the props bite bright circles in the air. 

Under our rumbling wheels the runway 
will tremble. Once more, the long driving 
rush and roar as we take to the sky! 


“Then—I’ll turn homeward in the dusk. 
Home to my country, home to my town 





where I want unchanged, just as I left it, 
everything that is America to me. Every- 
thing! I hope they haven’t even fixed the 
fence where the third picket from the gate 
was missing! 


‘Some day, the cross-hairs of my sight will 
enter a target. And at the cry ‘Bombs 
Sway,’ the last train will leave the bay and 
¥e last bomb will begin its long curved 
a to earth. 


“Out here, America has come to mean just 
this to me... a country where I can live the 


way my folks and I have always lived...a NASH- 


KELVINATOR 


In War, Builders of Pratt & Whitney Engines and Hamilton Standard Propellers. 
In Peace, Nash Automobiles, Kelvinator Refrigerators and Appliances. 





country where there’s work to do, where 
no one is ashamed to work, where there 
are no limits on a man’s ambition or his 
Opportunity to go as far as ability can take 
him—to grow as great as he wants to be. 
Whatever you do, don’t change that, ever! I 
know now—t¢hat’s what I’m fighting for!” 


Here at Nash-Kelvinator, we’re building giant new 
2,000 horsepower engines for U. S. Navy Corsair 
fighters. . 
. working to hurry the day when our boys will 
come home again, the day when we'll turn again to 
peaceful things, to the building of an even finer 
Kelvinator, an even greater Nash! 


. propellers for United Nations bombers 


KELVINATOR CORPORATION, DETROIT 





Buy More War Bonds! 
Collect Mere Scrap! 





Let's Speed the Day of Victory 


Accept Rationing Cheertully! 





“Good thing I was here” 


Two-thirds of all Bell telephones are now dial. There would 


be more if the necessary materials weren’t needed for war. 


Today’s rush of business couldn’t be handled without dial 
telephones. They take care of more than 75,000,000 calls a day. 


Even with millions of dial telephones in use, the number 
of operators increased more than 23,000 last year. The total 


number is now over 160,000. 
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Poland’s boss. 


































HE hour of doom for the Nazis is 
not yet at hand, but it is approach- 
| ing. It is not too early to begin 
king of the terms of settlement. The 
ed Nations must be better prepared 
the peace than we were for the war. 
must not throw down our arms too 
Kly, but must keep alert and strong 
we have organized the world on a 
which will make war impossible. 
such a thing be accomplished? I am 
in that it can. A world which has 
e through a total war will be ready 
A total peace. 

ere are three steps which I consider 
famental in the establishment of a to- 


irst, we must eliminate German mili- 
This can be done by destroying 
(Prussian hold on the Reich, by dis- 
Wing the German armed forces, and 
ationing German use of essential war 
Tials. 

ond, we must punish those who 
been responsible for the war and its 
es, removing from contact with the 
an people the classes which incite 


tird, we must organize the smaller 
ons of Europe into confederations, 
ble of defending themselves, and we 
organize all peaceful nations under 
Tmanent system of world government 
h will promote and enforce peace. 

ur last victory over Germany was won 
boints. This time we must win by a 
Kout. Let there be no doubt that ag- 
sion is vanquished. We are prepared 
ght for and occupy every inch of Ger- 
y, if that is necessary to convince the 
man people that they have lost the 
and lost it forever. The occupation 
t be complete enough to give the 
ed Nations unconditional control. 

€ revision of the German borders 
€ at the conclusion of the last war 
inadequate. This time, we will make 
possible for Germany to wage war. 
is to accomplish this have been dis- 
ed, all designed to remove the people 
outhern Germany from the influence 
he militaristic Prussians to the north. 
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POLAND WANTS 
A TOTAL PEACE 


-BY GENERAL WLADYSLAW SIKORSKI 


PREMIER OF POLAND 


As told to Alfred Toombs 


Symbol of a Fighting Poland, General Wladyslaw Sikorski has headed the Polish gov- 
ernment in exile since 1939 when President Racdzkiewicz appointed him Premier and 
| Commander in Chief. For the better part of his 61 years, beginning with his student 
| days at Lwow, Sikorski has worked incessantly for the creation of a free, democratic 
Poland. A fervenf patriot and a born leader, he was active in the underground move- 
ment when his country was still under the heel of Germany, Russia and Austria. With 
| the end of World War I, Polish freedom became a reality. The brilliant Colonel Sikorski 
was made general, and, ironically, he won his greatest fame in 1920 by defeating the 
Soviets with whom he is now allied. A militant liberal, he broke with Marshal Pilsudski, 
He never had any use for dictators—benevolent or otherwise. 
caused his retirement to private life and he devoted his time to masterful writing on 
| military mafters. When Poland collapsed, he organized an army of Polish volunteers in 
France fo carry on the fight against Naziism. Affer that country fell before the German 
hordes, he took his government to England, and from that fortress his leadership has 
become an inspiration fo all Poles and free men everywhere. 


This 


After this war, Germany will be al- 
lowed to maintain no armed forces and no 
munitions factories. It has been suggested 
that she should be deprived of all industry 
and be converted into a purely agricultural 
state. I do not consider this practical. 
No nation can exist in the modern world 
without industry. Germany, reduced to 
peasantry, would become an economic 
cancer to Europe. 

The Polish government favors another 
plan of industrial disarmament which I 
consider more feasible, whereby Germany 
would be deprived of ready access to those 
raw materials which are indispensable for 
war. No modern army can fight without 
iron, oil and rubber. 

An international organization should 
supervise German imports and processing 
by Germanic nations of petroleum and 
rubber, and allow no more than is needed 
for operation of peace industries. At the 
first sign of contemplated aggression, the 
supply should be shut off completely. 
Equally tight control over Germany’s im- 
ports of iron from Sweden could be estab- 
lished by internationalizing and fortifying 
a chain of islands in the Baltic and North 
seas. 

All phases of German aviation should 
be taken out of German hands. In prepar- 
ing this war, Hitler built his military air 
force on the foundation of his civil avia- 
tion. There must be no Lufthansa to 
train German bomber pilots to slaughter 
women and children in the future. There 
must be no Junkers factories to make 
“commercial” planes. The manufacture 
and operation of civilian planes in Ger- 
many should be controlled by private 
enterprise from an outside country or by 
an international commission. 

Demilitarization of Germany will not 
alone insure total peace. Unless we elimi- 
nate from German national life the men 
who are responsible for this war, we will 
leave fertile soil on which may be sown 
another crop of dragons’ teeth. We Poles 
have a deeper interest in punishing the 
guilty than, perhaps, any other country 
because the sufferings of our people have 

(Continued on page 61) 
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General Sikorski stresses a point, characteristically tapping the table 
with his finger. An advocate for the grouping of small states into 
federations, the map illustrates his plans for a postwar Europe. The 
ultimate goal would be the formation of a United States of Europe 
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SO LONG,SUSAN © 


BY WILLIAM L. WORDEN 


ILLUSTRATED BY MARIO COOPER 





At the bar, Evie ordered a lemonade. “I’m sorry you didn’t find 
whatever it was you were looking for, Jim,” she said. “I am truly” 


He was a very young major, 
with a good deal to learn about 
girls, but he was lucky enough 
to get some expert instruction 


HE major had not known it, but 

the red squirrel was the most im- 

portant detail of the scene. A good 
many times, especially in the past few 
months, he had looked at that street cor- 
ner with his mind’s eye. He did it as other 
men took out the photographs of their 
wives or looked at snapshots of the houses 
they had lived in before they went to Ice- 
land or Australia or Alaska. 

Sometimes, closing his eyes and looking 
at it so, he had thought it was the thin 
layer of snow over the campus that he 
remembered best. Sometimes, there was 
in his nostrils an indefinable scent, cool, 
homelike and peculiar to that one corner. 

But now, stepping off the trolley at last, 
he was sure that the red squirrel had been 
the one really indispensable component of 
the picture. There had to be a red squir- 
rel at the base of the oak tree where the 
class of 1913 had left a stone bench as its 
memorial. He had thought of the squirrel 
somewhere over Western Canada, again at 
Omaha and finally as he came out of the 
Union Station, face to face with a peanut 
stand. 

So now, with the familiar campus in 
front of him, the stone bench, the thin 
layer of snow, even the muffled murmur 
of a class somewhere in the administration 
building, the major stepped off the car 
with a bag of peanuts in his hand. 

The red squirrel was there waiting, just 
as a squirrel had been ever since the cam- 
pus was new and the oak tree young. It 
jumped from the tree to the bench and 
back again, flicking its tail, eying the uni- 
form with trust on its countenance and 
deep suspicion in its heart. 

The major was quite young, and it 
pleased him to find even so small a thing 
to be the way he had believed it would be. 
He opened the bag and threw a handful of 
nuts to the rodent before the satisfaction 
left him. When it did leave, he was not 
sure why it had. Perhaps because he real- 
ized that, after all, this squirrel could not 
be the one he remembered—so small a de- 
tail can void a dream. Perhaps it was be- 
cause, after keeping his eyes away in a 
strange compulsion, he looked at last 
across the corner. at the white house. 

When once he looked, he could not look 
away, although he saw no detail of the 
house clearly, could tell no more than be- 
fore whether it was a good house, whether 
its trim was green or blue. He knew only 
that, faced at last with the reality of being 
there, he could not tell for the life of him 
why he had come. 

So, when a pretty girl walked toward 
him across the campus, he only glanced 
at her and glanced away, half scowling. 
Ordinarily, the major would not have 
scowled at anyone who looked so fresh 
and so very clean. Especially he should 
not have scowled now, just back from a 
number of places where the girls were 
neither. But the major had his dream in 
his hand and felt foolish about it, so he 
looked away. 

The girl slowed her pace as she ap- 
proached and finally stopped directly in 
front of him, staring frankly. The gaze 
was direct and embarrassing, even though 
the major knew that, for once, his uniform 
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was correct, from the garrison cap ¥ 
out its wire to the oxfords scuffed f 
walking in the gravel of too many 

pany streets. There was nothing the r 
ter with his appearance, but still the 
stared. Then she said, “Well, Jim, did 
wire this time? Or are you still comin diy): 
town unannounced?” ipl | 

He looked at her then, trying to rem et 
ber; but he came up with nothing. hee 
said, “Susan never had a younger sit tues 
I know that, but I’ve forgotten some thi. 
in five years.” i 

“Meaning me?” mn 

“Meaning you.” It was rude; butl i, 
was a very young major, feeling foom.. ;,; 
because he was found out, feeling ¢ litle 
stupid to be standing in the snow wit. ..4. 
bag of peanuts bought for a squirrel 
had lived in an oak tree five years bef! 
He took more of them out and threw tf 
to the new squirrel, which looked very 
the one he remembered but it could 
have been the same. 

Unabashed, the girl held out her he 
The major poured peanuts into it; and 
knelt, palm up, while the squirrel triec 
make up its mind. “Evelyn West,” 
girl said. “I was seventeen and I livedr 
door to Susan.” 

He remembered suddenly. He 
“You've changed since you threw a sn’ 
ball at my derby. It had a rock in it’ 

“You always did the darnedest thin’ 
the girl said. “Walking past the he 
when you knew she wasn’t home. Sta 
ing over here on the corner, mooning. 
derby was the silliest, and it made mer 
because I was rooting for you.” 

“Rooting for me?” 

“The whole neighborhood took s: 
between you and Don, and you were 
candidate. I can’t imagine why.” 
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HE major felt enough better to sn oe 


It was peculiar to be talking like thil hn 
a strange girl; but it was better than m2 
standing, feeling like a disembodied har 
watching a place where the ghost had b 
a college boy in love. He said, “You 
bad judgment. I was trailing the f cay 
most of the time.” * 

“Have you been over?” id 

“No. Not yet. Maybe she’s marriei 

“So you didn’t even wire her!” ats, | 

The major had stared down infantry kel 0 
ficers who thought twenty-seven was @¢ 
young for his rank even in the Air Comm?! 
He had met Air Corps sergeants who, sim"! 
that he was too young, had started vy pin 
respectful instructions and had ended™ "S' 
being respectful. He said, “See here, yorum. ‘“"): 
better-looking now than when you wa‘ 
seventeen, but you're still nosy.” *enbe 

The girl stood up, brushing specksig”) 
peanut shell off her gloves. “Why did  ¥te 
come back, anyhow?” Oh 

He had an answer ready in his mind | **"*t 
then changed it. He said, “I think © Fou 
really want to know.” Pittnoey 

“T’ll tell you whether she’s married 
not in return for an answer.” 

She seemed like a nice girl and he’ 
sorry he had been rude. “I’ve been w 
dering around,” he said. “The basti 
of empire and all that. The bastions 
in peculiar places. Some of them are ¢ 
ered with dust, and it rains all the tim: 
the others.” 

“And?” 

“Almost everybody else had soi 
thing,” he said. “Pictures of their wi 
locks of their children’s hair. Things | 

(Continued on page 40) 
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uch about her boss; some- 


nes she only thinks she does 


HE looked at herself in the mirror and 
found herself much as usual, not 

, ) pretty perhaps, but not repulsive 
‘her. A comfortable, competent, cool 
of face she had—not a face to worry 
ybody, even herself. Her hair was 
ooth upon her head and her forehead 
s serene; her mouth and eyes wore even 
a little, quiet smile. And that, she 
bught, was strange—that eyes should re- 
ict so little of what lay behind them. 
Her watch said two-fifteen, so she picked 
) her pocketbook from the shelf over the 
shbasin and went back into the office, 
Iking smoothly from her slim hips, look- 
z cool and tall and immaculate in her 
er-gray flannel suit. She grinned at the 
ople who smiled at her, and winked at 
freckled office boy; he had a crush on 
T, and she knew it. It would not do him 
y harm, she thought. He could have 
shes on lots worse people. 
‘She had had a crush when she was his 
le, too, she thought, and her grin wavered 
id almost broke. A crush on her boss, 
st like the office boy. She wondered if 
‘had seemed as silly in a girl as it did ina 
by, and could not decide. And had it been 
| obvious? She might ask Charles. But 
thaps not; Charles was quite capable of 
nking it amusing to answer truthfully, 
d the truth was probably embarrassing. 
He was back from lunch when she went 
Eto his office—her office, now—and she 
‘od for a moment inside the door, watch- 
ig him without his being aware of her. 
s short, bull-shouldered body was bent 
nost double across the enormous width 
| his desk and his dark head with its 
}avy, shining cap of hair was bowed with 
grossed interest over the papers he had 
farted to pile together. She thought for a 
: cond that she saw a thin spot in his hair, 
i the crown of his head, and then she saw 
Jwas only the sun across its sleek black- 
288, and she breathed easy again. 
} He had changed almost not at all in all 
“ese years. He still looked exactly as he 
id looked on that first morning,. away 
ick in the days before this was his office 
') all, when his mother was still alive and 
Pill running the firm she had founded—a 
avy, terrifying middle-aged lady with all 
her son’s tremendous vitality and none 
?. his gaiety. 
) Maggie smiled a little to herself now as 
remembered just how terrifying the 
d lady had been—at least on that first 
/orning, when Maggie had stood quaking 
) front of this same desk, to be told, as all 
W girls were told, of the great traditions 
t the House of Greyling, and of the dire 
)Dsequences that would befall any em- 
loyee of the house who did not live up to 
Ose traditions. And Charles, all through 
a€ interview, had stood in back of his 
other’s chair and grinned, his brown eyes 
Jiendly and merry and mocking, his white 
‘eth gleaming in his swarthy face. 
') By the time she left the office that morn- 
8, Maggie had been in love with him; 
he knew that now. She could no more 
ave helped herself than she could have 
elped doing everything in her power, 
om that moment on, to work herself into 
Position where she would be more under 
is eye than she was in the long row of 
ypewriters and typists in the back office. 


k 





And she had succeeded. Within a year, 
partly through ability and hard work, and 
partly through sheer force of will power, 
she had become his secretary. 

And perhaps the fact that he had known 
quite well what she was up to, and had been 
amused by it, had helped in her series of 
quick promotions. She had not realized 
then that he had known, but she knew it 
now. 

Now, she continued to watch him for 
a moment, and then at last she spoke 
quietly: “It’s two-seventeen, Charles.” 

He looked up and stared at her blankly, 
as though he had never seen her before, 
and then grinned and pushed the papers 
away from him. “I keep forgetting that 
these are your worry from now on. Is it 
time for me to be on my way?” 

“Your train leaves in fifty-two minutes. 
Before I forget it, you’d better tell me how 
long you'll be in Chicago.” 

“Two days. Three, at the most. I’m sup- 
posed to report for duty on the sixteenth. 
But if it’s business you’re thinking of, keep 
it here. Claire de Lune Cosmetics are your 
headache for the duration and six, baby!” 

They stood for a little while, looking at 
each other in silence. 

“Maggie,” he said at last, and repeated 
the name with a faint, odd intonation of 
surprise. “Maggie, it’s going to be funny, 
trying to get along without you.” 

“It would be funnier trying to get along 
with me in the Army.” 

“They don’t know what they’re missing. 
A few Maggies around, and we’d have the 
mess cleaned up in no time.” 

“T know,” she said dryly. “You'd just 
leave the war on your desks, marked ‘Ur- 
gent; clear up by Monday!’ And then go 
off and get drunk for the week end.” 

“And you'd have it cleaned up and filed 
away in time to make your Saturday-night 
dates.” 

She knew with sudden miserable des- 
peration that they were only talking to fill 
up the empty, slow, terribly fleeting min- 
utes—the way people talked in railway sta- 
tions, when they were waiting to be torn 
apart from someone they loved. They had 
not talked about the weather yet, she 
thought. Or the latest books. But how 
could one talk about the things that mat- 
tered; even now, when Charles was going 
away, and might not be back, how could 
one do anything except laugh and be gay 
and brittle, as he expected? 

“Tt’s been a long time, hasn’t it, Mag- 
gie?” he asked suddenly, and she wondered 
if he had read her mind. 

“Longer than you think, my Charles! 
Eight years.” : 

“Right years!” He shook his head won- 
deringly. “And you still won’t marry me. 
You're a hard woman, Maggie!” 

It surprised her that she could still laugh. 
“Nails aren’t in it, darling. I’d rather 
marry a—a—a—” 

“Last time, it was an organ grinder’s 
monkey. Top it, if you can.” 

She tried to top it, but nothing came to 
her mind, only an unaccustomed, bitter 
sense of frustration. Abruptly, she turned 
away from him and picked up a picture 
from his desk—a gaudy picture of a gaudy 
but very famous lady. Maggie looked at 

(Continued on page 34) 


Maggie picked up a picture from his 
desk—a gaudy picture of a gaudy but 
very famous lady. She looked at the 
good-natured face with distaste, hold- 
ing the picture well away from her 


By Peter Paul O’Mara 


ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER KLETT 
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The war-created janitor shortage means that college girls have to shovel snow, wash their own dishes, Wartime hair-do’s on the college campuses have 
and clean their own rooms. Scripps girls, shown above, wear favorite dungarees while they are gardening to baby bobs and copies of Veronica Lake’s ex 
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CAMPUS 
CHANGES 


By Anne Sinclair 





the fellow who answers will tell you it’s Joe 

Fraternity House. But if you drop over, you’l 
the same steins of beer as always, yellowed pictui 
boxers on the wall, girls with long hair and roll 
sleeves. Joe King’s Fraternity is the new name f 
German-American Club, home for wandering c¢ 
students. 

What has happened to the old G.A. is just | 
what’s happened to college life in general. The 
lines are changed. Campuses are crowded with me 
women taking military training, refugees, women 
fessors. Courses are so accelerated that half the 
can’t remember whether they are sophomores or ju 
There are fewer and shorter vacations, more w 
students, harder exams. Welding, typing and wa 
nors are pushing into strictly classical curricula. 

With the 18-19 draft bill taking away a large sl 
the college population as well as college revenue, rv 
fly thick and fast. Already fifty schools have been f 
to lock their doors. More will undoubtedly fe 
Schools exclusively for men have begun to admit we 

Professors and students agree that there is a 
seriousness at colleges. No automobile rides, 
formal dances, USO functions for soldiers. A 
school, the girls decided to cut down their own d 
tory hours to save gas and fuel. Weeknight de: 
was changed from midnight to eleven, week end 
two to twelve. Most schools have organization 
scrap sorting and collecting, stamp selling. 

A college course, instead of being an easy way ti 
the time, has become important. Profs don’t ha 
worry about speaking to sleeping and vacant classr 
Reason: because education is the road to becomi 
officer and a way of keeping clear of the draft 
technical education is completed. Sometimes, it ' 
the other way. Boys who still have a couple of 
to go, feel pretty hopeless, are sure they'll be di 
before they can accomplish anything. Consequ 
they don’t bother with studies. Some have quit 
gether and are marking time until called. More stu 
are marrying, several girls taking time out to have b 
then continuing their studies. ; 

For entertainment, the boys and girls go on hay 
sleigh rides—anything that requires a minimum o} 
The great problem seems to be how they can get to; 
without cars. Scripps girls are lucky. Cal Aero, f 
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Petroleum Engineering students at Texas A & 
a well on campus. Similar war-training courses 
been added to many arts curricula in our co 














Bull-sessioning is popular sport for late hours. Above, Smith girls talk mostly on philoso- 
phy, religion, dates and their relation to war. Notice display of boy friends’ pictures 


lonely Air Force pilots and cadets, is a 
stone’s throw, and a new crop comes in 
every six weeks. Bike armadas are organ- 
ized, and everyone cycles over to Lucy 
and John’s for spaghetti. 

Girls at coed schools, while finding that 
men are scarcer, are fortunate when it 
comes to big house parties and frater- 
nity week ends because the b.m.o.c.’s are 
having trouble finding transportation to 
import girls from the elite girls’ schools 
—thus leaving the field open for home 
campus products. Smith and Amherst stu- 
dents, who would have “lost face” previ- 
ously if seen on a bus going from Hamp 
to Amherst or vice versa, travel that way 
often and enjoy it. 

Many colleges have soldiers stationed 
near, and there is much effort to take care 
of them. One, grumbling at having to 
appear at his fourth dance in one week, 
complained that he only went “to keep up 
the girls’ morale.” 

There is less dating than formerly, the 
average girl having about two dates a 
week; the very popular one about five. 
No more things like late dates, or stag- 
gered dates, except at a few of the large 
Middle Western coed universities. The 
girls stand 50-50 as to whether they like 
soldiers or college men better. They think 
that college men drink to be smart, sol- 
diers drink grimly. Both groups are ac- 
cused of restlessness because of their 
uncertain futures. 

Military slang has crept into college talk, 
though not as much as may be expected 
in the future—with soldiers going to 
classes at 200 colleges. “G.I.” describes 
almost anything that is wrong. But the 
students have a language all their own. 
Witness these two headlines from a stu- 
dent weekly: “Coeds Say Riverats So- 
bered But Still Lush With The Mush.” 
“Be It Booze or Cooze Prince Street Beetle 
Solid.” The first you can figure out; the 
second, when translated, means: “Be it 
drinking or love-making, the girls of Prince 
Street campus are all right.” Girls are 
beetles, janes, pigs, dishes. 

In California, you “suit up” to go out. 
If you’re stood up, you’ve been given the 
“rinky-dink,” at Pomona; and at Amherst, 
a fellow who doesn’t show up “flushes” his 
date. Two people saying good night often 
“neck up a storm.” At Scripps, a juke joint 
is a “passion pit.” 

It is curious to see how slang migrates 
from one college to another. The expres- 
sion “How about that?” used as an idle 
exclamation (“How about that car?” 
“How about that gal?”’) was used at Texas 
two years ago. It is all over the Eastern 
colleges now. 

Each college has its special problem and 
interest concerning the war. Columbia 
worries because the grass on South Field 
is worn bald by marching midshipmen. 
Vassar girls worry about the shortage of 
soft drinks, chewing gum, coffee and wool. 
Cornell finds that bicycles are no solution 
to its transportation problems. The hills 
of Ithaca are impossible to pedal up. Yale 
finds that its average freshman is taller 
and younger than ever before. An aver- 
age age is 18, height 684 inches, weight 
151. Six per cent of the class is over six 
feet. 

One ray of light in the confusion is the 
example of England, where, through 
nearly three years of war, the universities 
have kept open. Another hope comes 
from the students themselves. They man- 
age somehow, to preserve what they 
have. 

Conclusion? The kids are much more 
serious. They’ve got to be. But still have 
a lot of fun. As to the future, no one can 
guess. tk 


Left: Moving out for the Waves. These 
girls at Smith have moved several times in 
two years. Mops, lamps, books, evening 
dresses are lugged down Paradise Road 
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‘By Frank Gervasi 








In the control room of one of the newest and most modern class of U. S. submarines, Lieutenant Ci 
mander Samuel D. Healey, commanding officer, takes a sight through his periscope. At the lefi 
Executive Officer Lieutenant John H. Maurer, and, in the center, Chief Torpedoman Vernon Slog; 


Our submarines, manned by efficient 
and reticent men who flatly refuse to 
blow their own horns, have been do- 
ing a big job ever since the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. Of all the Jap ships sunk 
by American weapons, the undersea 
boats have accounted for 37 per cent 


aren’t usually. Neither are sailors. Fliers love 

to yarn about themselves and their exploits, and 
surface sailors like to shoot the breeze, but not the 
submariners. 

They live and work, fight and die in an element 
that is silent and imposes silence. You learn to be 
quiet when you're lying doggo on the bottom with 
enemy ships searching overhead, dropping 300- 
pound cans of TNT and listening with sonic devices 
to pick up voices, the sound of a dropped wrench, 
the grind of a propeller. 

Swede was an exception. But Swede wasn’t talk- 
ing about himself, now. He was talking about Fear- 


GS arent usualy. are word-shy men. Aviators 


Joseph G. Savageau gets his turn in the sub’s 
tiny shower. He’s a machinist’s mate, 2d class 





less Freddie, a very remarkable skipper, and aki 
his boat, a very remarkable submarine. It was } 
clear whether Swede loved Fearless Freddie mor 
the submarine less. 

Swede is J. M. Eckberg, chief radio and sow 
man on the sub, and Fearless Freddie is Lieutenif 
Commander Frederick B. Warder. It is said of Fig 
less Freddie that he must be watched carefully & 
he decide to fire a torpedo at an airplane when 
submarine has a steep angle on her, climbing up pe 
of the deep. 

“T figure,” Swede said, “our boat got 21 enely 
ships,” and it was obvious that he was slightly 


noyed at the Navy’s insistence that the submarine a 


credited with only 14. But whether the figure is 2 ¥ 
14, his submarine has proved what all submariiS 
have known for a long time. This is that the sub’ 
rine is a deadly weapon of almost infinite offen/® 
possibilities, so far realized and capitalized aln| 
exclusively by the Nazis. 

“Freddie is just a little shrimp,” said Swede, “cly 
a little more than five foot high and weighing ma 
a hundred and twenty pounds. But what a guy! 
watched ’em build his boat piece by piece and t/B 
he took her out there and brought her back. 
made ten patrols when most men would make |® 
or maybe three. 

“We were doing the milkman’s run in the Mar 
sar Straits one time out. It was early in the morrig 
and very pretty. The sun was just barely warnlg 
the night air, and it smelled good on deck. We we 
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and wholesome source of the quick energy he needs! Every 


bite’s a thrill . . . thick milk chocolate coating. . . 


layer of smooth, creamy caramel . . . luscious center of 





hocolate nougat, richly flavored with real malted milk. 
For little boys . . . and big ones, too... 


there’s no taste treat in all the world 


quite like a Milky Way! 














In crew quarters aft, a submariner relaxes alongside a live torpedo. Because of 
a submarine’s limited space, crew quarters must do double duty as torpedo rooms 





Submarine cooks are justifiably proud of their ability to turn out lots of food in 
little space. Here is Chief Commissary Steward Audley Carver in his tiny galley 


running on the surface, getting ready to 
dive for the day. Then the diving signal 
rang. 

“T’ll never forget that morning as long 
as I live. Like I said, the water was shal- 
low. We dived and hit coral twice. The 
first time we came up there was nothing in 
sight. The second time we broached, 
which means we came spang up fast and 
burst out of the water all drippy and shud- 
dering. 

“We took a quick look around and there 
we were, smack in the middle of a covey 
of Jappos. So help me, they were so close 
we could almost hear ’em hiss with sur- 
prise. We'll never know how many ships 
we got. Freddie was shooting at. every- 
thing in sight. He never made any claims 
about how many we got. But we got four 
or five. Look, I know, I’m the sound 
man.” 

In the earphones of the sound man’s 
mechanisms, the explosion of even a dis- 
tant ash can is like the clap of thunder. 
Swede said he could hear the sub’s tor- 
pedoes strike and explode, and the dull, 
distant sounds of bursting boilers. 

“T could hear the innards of the dying 
Jap ships gurgle just like listening to a 
baby’s belly,” Swede said. “And I counted 
five ships... .” 

But that was one patrol. His submarine 
made ten. Swede’s estimate of how many 
Jap ships were sunk by his favorite sub- 
marine is probably accurate. The Navy 


Department, however, credits a submarine 
with a sinking only if (a) the skipper comes 
out flatly and says, “Yep, I sank her,” or 
(b) a sufficient number of the crew can 
testify to same, or (c) a photograph pro- 
vides the evidence. What the sound man 
hears isn’t regarded as conclusive evidence. 


Damage to Enemy Understated 


“It’s easy to deduce, from this insistence 
on proof, that the number of enemy ships 
sunk or damaged since we entered the war 
is probably much greater than either the 
admitted or the real total. If you knew 
that last figure—one known only to those 
privy to the secrets of the Navy—you’d 
be wide-eyed at the extent of the punish- 
ment inflicted on the enemy by our subs. 

Here’s a clue: On the basis of the num- 
ber of United Nations vessels sunk in the 
Atlantic by German U-boats up to the end 
of 1942, our submarines have done a pro- 
portionately better job against the Japs in 
the Pacific. And when Germany went to 
war, it had at least 250 submarines and 
possibly 300, while we had a censorable 
fraction of that number in actual service. 

Swede’s skipper Warder is but one of 
dozens of American submarine command- 
ers who’ve made records in the Pacific. 
Their roster grows every day, and to 
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Warder’s name you can add, among others, 
those of Frank Fenno, Elton Grenfell, 
Lewis Parks, and Moon Chapple, whose 
story was told in Collier’s of May 16, 1942. 
There are proportionately more Navy 
Crosses in the submarine service than in 
any other branch of the Navy, and for this, 
there are many reasons. The submarine is 
an American weapon, invented and now 
perfected by Americans. Our men under- 
stand what the submarine can do and 
they employ it as what it is—an offensive 
weapon of irresistible hitting power. Most 
important of all, however, is the fact that 
German U-boat men are ordered or “sent” 
into action in ships lacking even elemen- 
tary comforts and unequipped with any 
safety devices. Our men “go.” They love 
the submarines and spend as much time 
telling you how safe they are—‘safest 
ships afloat’—as fliers will say in de- 
scribing the good qualities of our planes. 
Submariners and fliers are the most 
weapon-proud men I’ve met in this war. 
There is evidence of the submariners’ 
contention concerning the safety of our 
submarines. Since the war began the Navy 
has reported the loss of only six undersea 
boats, including the Argonaut. 
Concerning their exploits, however, sub- 
mariners are invariably mum, and no mat- 
ter how well prepared you might be to 
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Mess Cook William Holden serves the chow in the crew’s mess, affectior 
known as “the dinette.” Food served on U. S. submarines is the best in the 


Chief off-duty recreation is the fascinating game of Salvo, explained on ] 
23. Playing it: Lloyd Weidman, Electrician’s Mate, and Seaman Frank Majuri 
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contend with a submariner’s econom 
words, his reticence will still surprise 
Warder, a round-faced young man f 
Grafton, West Virginia, where he h 
wife and four children, has a habit of | 
ing, “Good,” at the most surprising | 
ments. 

. His sound man might report ash can 
ploding very close. And when the cans 
bursting and rocking the ship at 
Warder will still say “Good” with : 
report. Swede says he couldn’t figure 
at such times whether Fearless Fre 
was happy that the ship was still safe : 
each explosion or that he’s caused the 
overhead to become so roiled. 

A quiet “Very well” is the accustom 
acknowledgment of all orders, disa 
communications and missions aboard; 
A torpedoman might come to the coi 
room with news that the aft or the for 
torpedo room is flooded, and he w 
probably obtain from the Warders 
the Fennos and the Grenfells who boss 
subs nothing more than a “Very well.” 

This reticence, however, as admit 
as the submariners’ courage and inger 
and calm efficiency, has contributed te 
neglect which was the lot of the se? 
until war came. The submariners 0 
had a Mahan, a Mitchell or even a 
Seversky to ballyhoo their virtues. F 
bound naval traditionalists with lin 
imagination couldn’t see the submarit!! 

(Continued on page 22) 

























- OUT WHERE MAN HAS NEVER SEEN BEFORE 


ithe naked eye sees very little. It can’t see in the 
atk, through mountains or buildings, or around 
jorners. And yet today man is seeing the wonders 
fr a great, invisible world never before open to him 
: through the magic of the science of electronics. 


One branch of this science, electronic television, 
ets you see what is happening many miles away, 


Phrough dark or fog or walls. 


Television — for industry and for your home — 
must wait until the war is won. The great Farns- 
worth laboratories, whose research has done so much 
poward making television a practical reality, are 


today engaged in the development of instruments 
for our Army and Navy. 


Farnsworth’s plants, with years of experience in 
the precision manufacture of the superb Capehart 
Phonograph-Radio and other equipment, are now 
devoted solely to the production of sight and sound 
devices for ships, planes, tanks and field forces. 


But out of today’s work is coming a greater knowl- 
edge for tomorrow. When the war is finally won, 
Farnsworth will be able to bring you radios and 
phonograph-radios far better than any you have 
known in the past. It will be ready to provide studios 





The colors of light which man can see are called the Visible Spectrum. 
But they make up only a very smai/ part of the complete spectrum. 
Beyond man's sight are the ultra-violet, infra-red, radio and X rays, 
and many others today being converted to the service of mankind. 


with telecasting apparatus of remarkable efficiency. 
It will provide businesses with special television 
equipment for many new and interesting uses, 


And eventually, of course, there will be Farns- 
worth television receiving sets for your own home 
—so you can see news and entertainment and the 
great wonders of science right in your living-room. 
-You can bring that day closer by buying today the 
War Bonds that will spell out the Allies’ Victory! 


Farnsworth Television & Radio Corporation, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


FarRNSworRTH TELEVISION 


© Manufacturers of Radio and Television Transmitters and Receivers .. . Aircraft Radio Equipment... the 
Farnsworth Dissector Tube ... the Capehart, the Capehart-Panamuse. and the Farnsworth Phonocraph-Radios 











Three of the enemy fell in this one 


night from Daniel’s gun, and a fourth 
he would not count, for as he took aim 
he saw the Silent Wolf lower his gun 


The Story Thus Far: 


HEN Pearl Harbor is attacked, Lieutenant 

Daniel James, of the U. S. Marines, is 
houseboating in China with two friends—Ar- 
nold Hatford and his Eurasian wife, Leone. 
James rushes to Shanghai, but his ship has sailed, 
and he is arrested. 

Shigo Kuyoshi, a Japanese official, sends him 
to prison and at the same time interns two 
women: Jenny Barchet, an American newspaper 
correspondent; and elderly Mrs. Shipman, who 
runs a house for unfortunate girls. 

Secretly in love with James, Leone Hatford 
deserts her husband and makes her way to 
Shanghai, where she takes refuge with her grand- 
father, old P’an Lao-yeh. . . . Fascinated by 
Jenny Barchet’s beauty, Shigo Kuyoshi terrifies 
her with his advances. Then, guessing the truth— 
that the girl is in love with James—he forces the 
lieutenant to become his ricksha man. 

Assisted by Shigo’s chauffeur—a Chinaman 
named Ling—James eludes his guards and finds 
a hiding place in P’an Lao-yeh’s house. A short 
time later, Shigo goes to Jenny’s hotel room and 
orders her to accompany him. In terror, Jenny 
leaps from a window. The fall does not kill her ; 
it does, however, render her unconscious, and 
Shigo takes her to his establishment. 

Leone induces a noted Chinese guerrilla leader 
—the Silent Wolf—to get James out of Shang- 
hai. . . . Learning what has happened to Jenny, 
Mrs. Shipman—her home closed—goes to Shi- 
go’s, where she nurses the girl. Then, when Jenny 
has recovered a little, Ling helps her to escape. 
Mrs. Shipman is not so fortunate. She is seized, 
taken before Shigo and shot. 

Like James, Jenny takes refuge in P’an Lao- 
yeh’s home. The Silent Wolf—who loves Leone 
and hopes to marry her—is there. He and Leone 
agree that Jenny must, somehow, be spirited out 
of the city. But the girl cannot walk. How can 
she be carried past the Japanese guards? 


1) 


The Silent Wolf tells Leone that he will place 
Jenny in a coffin, form a funeral procession and 
take her to a village where James is hiding. Then 
he sends Ling out to procure the things that will 
be needed. 

As darkness falls, Ling returns, lays every- 
thing he has collected before the Silent Wolf. 
The guerrilla is pleased. ‘‘You have done so 
well,’ he says, “that from now on, I command 
you to stay by me always and be one of mine.” 
Ling listens. “I will indeed,’’ he says joyfully. 


Ix 


N THE depth of the night Leone rose 
I softly, without waking Jenny until she 

must, and she set about the prepara- 
tions for the escape. The Silent Wolf and 
Ling were already at work in an inner 
room from which no light would escape 
from windows to tell that there was dis- 
turbance in this house. Into the bottom 
of the coffin the Silent Wolf now bored 
five or six small holes for air to come in 
and out, and then he took out an end and 
grooved the inside of the coffin less than 
halfway up, ready to slide in the false bot- 
tom. It was not an easy task, for the joiner 
had made the coffin exceedingly strong, 
and yet the end must come out so that the 
false bottom could be slid in. 

When all was ready it was well past mid- 
night and halfway to first cockcrow, and 
then the Silent Wolf said to Leone when 
she came in, “It is almost time to wake the 
foreign girl and bring her here.” 

And Leone answered, “When you bid 
me, I am ready.” 

This she said so sweetly that the Silent 
Wolf looked at her with love in his eyes, 
so clear that she turned her head quickly 
away from him. 

Now the menservants of the house were 
already gathered here and dressed as 
coolies, and all was ready, except that Le- 
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one said to Ling, “How is it that your 
friends do not bring the Old Foreign 
Mother here? We cannot leave without 
her.” 

At this Ling saw there was nothing for 
it but to tell a tale of her death, and so he 
said bluntly, “Lady, I wish I had not to 
tell you something, but I have no other 
way. When I went to my friend’s house 
today they said that the Old Foreign 
Mother had been found and killed in their 
courtyard before their eyes.” 

Leone’s eyes grew big at this and her 
lips trembled, but she said as steadfastly 
as she could, “I cannot believe it—for if 
it had happened so, why were not your 
friends killed too?” 

Ling thought. to himself quickly that 
having made such a large tale he had no 
choice but to make it big enough to ful- 
fill its usefulness and so he-wiped his eyes 
on his sleeve and said, “Alas, so my friend 
was killed and his son with him, and the 
younger daughters taken to give to the 
enemy soldiers, and the house is ruined 
because of what I did when I left the old 
foreigner there, and I wish I were dead 
with my friend.” 

At this Leone turned away to hide her 
tears, and she had not the heart to re- 
proach Ling, seeing his own case, but now 
sadly she went out of that room. The Si- 
lent Wolf was putting on his disguise, and 
he looked after her and then he said to 
Ling, “Is it true what you say, man?” 

“Tt is true that the Old Foreign Mother 
is dead,” Ling said. 

“T am sorry for that,” the Silent Wolf 
said, and then he went on frankly, ‘‘and 
yet I will say that it is easier for us all if 
we have not the old foreign woman to 
hide, too. We have a better chance of our 
lives, now.” 


China Flight 


BY PEARL S. BUCK 


MARTHA SAWYERS 


Not one word of it did she tell 
until she must. But be sure that J 
asked very soon when she found the 
had come to escape again, and then 
could Leone refuse to answer her? 

“Where is Mother Shipman?” Ji 
asked when she had been roused. 
must not go without her.” 

Then Leone helping her to dress 
her very gently: “She is dead. Do no! 
me how, please, for I cannot tell you. 
—she was seized—and she is dead.” 
lips trembled as she spoke, and she 
very quickly: ‘“‘Please let us not spea 
her. She was dearer to me than my mc 
and kinder to me always than any ¢ 
ever was. If we speak of her I shally 
again and I must not weep now. W 
we go through the gate I will think of 
and weep indeed, but not now. We1 
make haste to do what is to be done.” 

So without another word, in sad sil 
the two young women hastened and n 
themselves ready. There was nothin 
do for Jenny except to wrap her wai 
enough, but Leone disguised herself 
as a mourner, and she put ashes into 
hair and made her face pale with povs 
mixed with water, and she put on} 
coarse white cotton garments of mof 


ing, which had lain ready for old } 1 f 


P’an’s funeral. Then hand in hand § 
went into the room where the coffin } 
and Jenny lay down in the bottom an¢ 
false bottom was slid over her, and the! 
of the coffin fitted into its place. 

Now the Silent Wolf had bored a 
where her nostrils could breathe 1 
easily as she was carried, for he feare¢ 
stink of the offal would creep throug 
wood and he bade Leone tell her to |” 
her face close to that hole, and so Ji 

(Continued on page 80) 
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of BLUE RIBBON TOWN 


... Whose Wartime Prescription ts worth writing down 


“TAKE one or two War Bonds 
_ in regular doses, 
Keep calm and avoid 
an unhealthy ‘psychosis,’ 
~~ Get plenty of exercise — 
vm » salvaging steel; 
nly Be sure what you eat 
is a nutritive meal; 

Stay cheerful — yes, even 
when paying your taxes, 
And work with your neighbor 
to help smash the Axis!’’ 

































P. 8. May we add 
to the doctor’s advice — 
Keep friendly Pabst Blue 
Ribbon Beer on the ice, 
For now more than ever, 
this kindlier beer 
Is a symbol of friendship 
—a mark of good cheer, 
It’s full-flavor blended, 
—which, we might explain, 
Is the same method used 
by the finest champagne. 





In standard 12 ounce and full quart size bottles. 
Also on draught at better places everywhere. 







| i all we R “5 
l: ( 
mY’ .N iy Ribbon oe 
14 Cer ct? ae 
i best prescription for friendly companionship nha 
)} & these days in Blue Ribbon Town, U.S.A. (your 
: |town —everybody’s town) is a refrigerator filled with 
mellow Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer. To get that softer, 
) kindlier taste, Pabst blends together no less than 33 
} fine brews into one great beer. 
) “Full-flavor blending,” we call it—a Pabst process 
§ that enables you to enjoy in Pabst Blue Ribbon ALL 
the delicious taste tones of a “complete” beer. There 
)) is no finer, friendlier beer in all the world than Pabst 


Blue Ribbon. 
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A Symbol of Friendly 
Companionship 
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1 into One Great Beer 


© 1943, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








Collier's for April 3, 1943 


A cop’s story 
... with two different endings 





BILL NEEDS A LAXATIVE. But he’s one of 
the policemen assigned to duty for the 
parade at 11. 

“No time to take a laxative,” Bill 
figures. Too bad he doesn’t know about 
fast-acting Sal Hepatica. 





a 
TOM NEEDS A LAXATIVE. He’s another 
policeman assigned to parade duty at 11. 


But Tom takes Sal Hepatica as soon 
as he gets up, knowing it usually acts 
within an hour. “Never put off till to- 
night, the laxative you need this morn- 
ing,” says Tom. 


Whenever you need a laxative 
—take gentle, Sptidly Sal Hepatica 


OU’VE GOT TO KEEP FIT in times like 
these. 
Never put off till tonight the laxative 
you need this morning. Take speedy, 
gentle Sal Hepatica. 


C; © 
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Sal Hepatica acts naturally without 
discomfort or griping by attracting 
needed liquid bulk to the intestinal tract. 
What’s more, Sal Hepatica helps turn a 


SAL HEPATICA 


Product of Bristol-Myers 
TUNE IN: “TIME TO SMILE” starring Eddie Cantor— Wednesdays 9:00 P.M., EWT 








FEELING OUT OF SORTS due to constipa- 
tion symptoms, Bill has a hard time 
keeping the crowd in hand, and flies off 
the handle. 


“You’ve got to keep fit on a job like 
this,” his sergeant tells him later. 





TOM FEELS IN THE PINK at the parade. He 
handles the crowd with good-natured 
efficiency, is on top of the job every 
minute. 

“Nice going, fellow,’ grins Tom’s 
sergeant. “You’re the kind of a cop 
we need.” 


sour stomach sweet again by helping to 
counteract excess gastric acidity. 

3 out of 5 doctors, recently inter- 
viewed, recommend this sparkling saline 
laxative. Try Sal Hepatica. 


Here are the active ingredients of Sal 
Hepatica: sodium sulphate, sodium chlo- 
ride, sodium phosphate, lithium carbonate, 


sodium bicarbonate, tartaric acid. Your 
doctor knows best. Ask him about the 
efficacy of this prescription. 





What Our Submarines Are Doing 
Continued from page 18 


anything more than an adjunct of the bat- 
tleships and cruisers. To the horse-and- 
buggy naval strategists of yesterday, the 
submarine represented merely a scouting 
and observation auxiliary weapon which 
might, with luck, sometime surprise and 
sink an enemy ship. 

And on December 7, 1941, we had, for 
a major sea power, a third-string sub- 
marine force. Theoretically we had 113 
submarines, with 73 building and 23 more 
scheduled to be constructed with appro- 
priations passed by Congress on Decem- 
ber 23, 1941. Actually, however, there 
were substantially less than 100 subma- 
rines in service. Thirty-five subs of the 
113 were of the S-type which were found 
to be unsatisfactory and had been with- 
drawn for refitting, . 


Problems of Long-Range Subs 


Out of the total of submarines available 
for duty, roughly only one third could be 
spared for action against Japanese ship- 
ping lanes. For this, there were several 
technical reasons. Our submarines, unlike 
those of any other nation, operate at ex- 
tremely long range, as much as 5,000 or 
7,000 miles from their bases. They’re away 
from home for from two months and up- 
ward. After their long war patrols the 
boats must be repaired and refitted. 

Unless there are reserves and replace- 
ments available, there can be no continuity 
of effort in the battle zone. Each sub that 
comes home is immediately replaced. A 
constant number is kept in any designated 
region to prevent the enemy from taking 
advantage of a lull in our submarine op- 
erations to rush supplies or men to weak- 
ened theaters of land warfare. 

With our declaration of war on Japan, 
the picture changed rapidly, although not 
fast enough to suit our submariners. In 
May, 1942, an additional appropriation 
was made by Congress for the construc- 
tion of 200,000 tons of submarines which 
are now coming off the ways in yards on 
both coasts at a rate surprising to the lay- 
man but still unsatisfactory to submarine 
commanders. 

Even the publishable figures appear to 
support their point of view. Up to August 
19, 1942, American submarines had sunk 
or damaged 82 of the 219 Japanese ships 
sunk by all weapons—surface vessels, 
bombers, torpedo bombers and torpedo 
boats. This represented 37sper cent of the 
total. Our submarines accounted for 27 
per cent of all enemy warships sunk, and 
for 60 per cent of all noncombatant ship- 
ping sent to the bottom. 

The submariners’ record improved as 
more boats entered service. The Navy De- 
partment has credited our submarines with 
having sunk approximately 180 Japanese 
ships of all categories. The actual figure 
is considerably higher. 

Written down beside the total number 
of United Nations ships sunk or damaged 
by German U-boats since September, 
1939, the admitted 180 sunk or crippled by 
our own subs in the Pacific might not seem 
so startling. But every Jap ship sent to the 
bottom represents a proportionately higher 
loss than the equivalent in American or 
British tonnage. 

The reason our submariners give for 
this is a simple one: The Japs, they say, 
send supplies to their overseas troops only 
when absolutely necessary. The Jap sol- 
diers fight on less food, medicines and 
other nonmilitary supplies than their 
American or British counterparts. When 
a Jap ship leaves a Nipponese port with 
materials for. troops in the Solomons, 
Burma or anywhere else, it means more to 
Jap operations than would a comparable 
British or American ship. 


_I guess none of us will ever forget that @ 




























































The submariners see their mission 
twofold in the Pacific. First, they n 
prevent ships with raw materials for 
pan’s war industries from reaching } 
pon. Second, they must intercept and s 
all ships sailing from Japan for over; 
battlefields. The Japanese soldier mi 
be able to live on the country in the 
regions of the Pacific, but his guns, tar 
shells, planes and other fighting eq 
ment must come from Japan over 
sands of miles of water. That's Japi 
greatest weakness—her long supply li 

“Let’s really blockade Japan,” say 
submariners. 

They recognize the airplane as a gi 
weapon. But they insist that until 
bomber is built which can fly one q 
of the way around the world and ret 
all weathers the submarine is the a 
Weather, major enemy of the airplai 
doesn’t bother the submarine much. 
our bombers might be weatherbound 
Alaskan bases, our submarines~ h 
cruised near enough to Jap shores to 
Fujiyama. 

Although the pace of submarine ¢ 
struction has increased many times in 
past year, there is a tendency in Washi 
ton to neglect the submarines in favor 
more highly advertised weapons su 
PT boats and big bombers. The mem 
of the Silent Service aren’t complai 
about favoritism shown toward other § 
or aircraft. They merely want a just sh 
of the appropriations and a fleet of 5 
marines big enough to do to the Japs 
the Pacific what the Germans have dc 
to us in the Atlantic. 

Take Ensign Sam Clark. He was 
cently promoted to his rank after twe 
years in the Navy as an enlisted man. 
was aboard the submarine commanded 
Lieutenant Commander Stanley P. Mc 
ley, which was the first of the fieet to pat 
off Tokyo and the first to sink a Japs 
with a submarine deck gun. 

“The captain told me to hit the bri¢ 
with my first shot,” Clark said. “He s 
I was to put my next shot right through 
big, red Jap Rising Sun painted on 
vessel’s side. Well, that’s just what we ¢ 
The enemy caught fire and went do 
My conscience hasn’t bothered me yet 
anything we’ve done. We were bombed 
a Jap dive bomber on our way to Pi 
Harbor on the morning of December 7 








what we saw in Pearl Harbor later. . . 
Tokyo Rose Changes Her Tune 


Moseley’s ship often worked close 
Jap shores. The sub lay almost wit! 
sight of land at night, waiting for stra 
while the crew listened to Tokyo Re 
She was a broadcaster who spoke in E) 
lish on propaganda broadcasts beamed 
the Philippines and California. Clark s 
she liked to refer to our subs as mere t 
which the Jap fleet would wipe out in 
time at all. “But after we’d sunk a few 
their ships,” Clark added, “she began ci 
ing us the Black Panthers of the Paci 
We got a big kick out of her.” 

It doesn’t take much to amuse submar 
ers. They make their own fun. The coc 
take pride in producing meals uni 
difficulties. There was the one, for | 
ample, who baked the fleet-famous “UL 
Angle” cake. The sub was running upst2 
fast to take a shot ata Jap ship which | 
sound man had picked up with his inst 
ments. The cake was in the oven. Whei 
was served later, the cake had a thirty-1 
gree slope on its frosted top. 

Aboard ship, the men pass the ti 
reading, playing checkers or their favo 
game, Salvo. One submarine refused )) 
leave port until 5,000 mimeograpt) 
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‘ms on which to play Salvo had been 
tien on board. 
American submarines are among the 
“j/gest and certainly the most comfortable 
abat. Our long-range boats are as big as 
“glestroyer and much roomier. They fire 
‘J torpedoes from the forward tubes and 
Yur aft; if necessary, they can remain at 
si for as long as six months. 
\Food is tops. Submarine cooks are the 
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polished brass and stainless steel, and the 
myriad control lights, red and green, of 
the panels in the control room were merry 
as a Christmas tree. 

I wanted to smoke but I’d heard or read 
that you couldn’t smoke on a submarine. 

“Go ahead,” said Dealey. “This sub’s 
air-conditioned. We just blow the smoke 
out. The men may smoke any time unless 
they’re at battle stations or we have been 
submerged for a long time and don’t want 
to foul up the air too much, or we're lying 
low and there’s an enemy ship overhead. 
Then we can’t blow the smoke out. 
Bubbles give you away as easily as noise.” 

Lying on the bottom in 150 feet of wa- 
ter with the motors dead and all machinery 
stopped as though we were being attacked 
by enemy destroyers with ash cans, we had 
a good lunch in the shiny wardroom. Ev- 
eryone was careful not to make any noise. 

“Tf this were the real thing,” Dealey 
drawled, “we'd make the men take off their 
shoes, too.” 

THE END 


| How Submariners Play Salvo 


THIS IS THE GAME REFERRED TO IN WHAT 
OUR SUBMARINES ARE DOING ON PAGE 18 









" ist in the Navy, although how they man- 
a ik in galleys barely wide enough for a 

it : dod-sized man to stand in sideways is the 

a » nder of all skippers in the fleet. To learn 
: iw the submariners live, I took a dive 
a dd made a short Atlantic patrol in one of 

| y ér bigger and more modern boats. 

by it was a cold New England morning as 

4 y moved away from the dock with the 

lesels roaring. There was ice on the fat 

“Nil above the water line. Captain Sam 

o paley took me below for the first of in- 

One merable cups of coffee. 

ne {Like all submarines, our ship glistened 

i ja it smelled sweet. It was bright with 
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c Salvo is a two-person game. Each player 

ns as two identical charts of 100 squares 

fe ch, numbered and lettered like this: 

othe 

ju ies 4 5-6-7 8 910 
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Each player shows, by blacking in cer- 
ain squares on his A chart, the disposal of 





y ")iis fleet (see example below). On Chart B 
tile records the number and location of 
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hots he fires at his opponent’s fleet. How 


his is done will be explained presently. 
| Here is Chart A filled in and represent- 


ing a typical arrangement of a fleet: 
| 
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Chart A, showing fleet in position 


A fleet is composed of one battleship 
(four adjoining black squares), two cruis- 
ers (three squares each) and two destroy- 
ers (two squares each). Ships may be 
placed horizontally, vertically or diago- 
nally, in any arrangement, but each sepa- 

jrate ship must be in one line as shown. 
Players do not see each other’s charts. 

| To begin the game the first player, elected 

| by the toss of a coin or agreement, fires ten 


a shots by naming ten squares at random, 
calling them by number and letter. 


For example, the first player might call 


out his ten shots thus: “3-E, 5-C, 7-D, 9-A, 
9-C, 9-D, 10-F, 10-J, 8-H and 8-I.” As he 
calls these shots he writes the figure 1 (for 
series No. |) in the proper squares on his B 
chart. Meanwhile, the second player puts 
a figure | in the corresponding squares on 
his A chart, where his fleet is lined up. 

After the first player has finished his 
ten shots the second player announces the 
number of hits, if any, and the identity 
of the ships damaged. In the example 
above, the second player’s battleship suf- 
fered two hits (3-E and 5-C), a cruiser was 
hit twice (9-C and 9-D), and a destroyer 
once (8-H). 

Now, for keeping track of the damage 
done to his opponent’s ships each man 
has chart C, which looks like this: 


Ese {eam 


Battleship Cruiser 
Cruiser Destroyer Destroyer 
Chart C 


To record the damage described in the 
above example, the first player writes the 
figure 1 in each of two battleship squares, 
in each of two cruiser squares and in one 
destroyer square. 

The second player then fires his ten 
shots, keeping a record on his B chart 
and this time writing the figure 2 (for 
series No. 2) in the corresponding spaces. 
The first player is of course writing the 
figure 2 in the same spaces on his A chart. 

As the game progresses and the rounds 
fired begin to group on the respective: B 
charts, each player can plot his shots. ‘For 
instance, if the first player’s battleship is 
hit once in series No. 3 and once in series 
No. 9, the proximity of the figures 3 and 9 
on the second player’s B chart will reveal 
to him the general position of his oppo- 
nent’s ship and he can concentrate on sink- 
ing it. The C chart tells him at all times 
when and where the hits were made. 

When and if one player wipes out all 


the black squares representing one enemy f 


ship, his opponent is penalized a certain 


number of shots per turn. Penalty for the | ' 


loss of a battleship is four shots; for the 
loss of a cruiser, two shots; for the loss 
of a destroyer, one shot. Thus if a player 
loses his battlewagon he is allowed only 
six shots in succeeding series. First to an- 
nihilate the other’s fleet wins. tk 
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Concerning 
A Woman of Sin 


By Ben Hecht 


ILLUSTRATED BY GILBERT DARLING 


Conclusion 


( ‘eens Ine, Wa that Orlando Hig- 
gens, Inc., was less than two miles 
removed from the Empire studios 

and that some thirty Higgens employees 

were more or less involved in the Daisy 

Marcher secret, you would naturally con- 

clude that the whole thing would be out of 

the bag in a day or two. This is a conclu- 
sion, however, based on logic and ration- 
ality, neither of which attitudes will get 
you far as a Hollywood historian. For the 
cinema capital has a psychology of its own 

—as illusive as a frog’s dream and as Ca- 

pricious as a June bride. 

I will not go into the matter further than 
to explain how so elephantine a conspir- 
acy as that launched by Orlando Higgens 
could thrive undetected practically in the 
open. The basic reason is that nobody be- 
lieves anything in Hollywood. The rest of 
the world may be skeptical about Holly- 
wood stories, but Hollywood itself is far 
beyond that. It unblushingly knows itself 
for a liar and behaves accordingly, ignor- 
ing anything short of murder. 

It was thus that Orlando was able to 
become the guardian of Daisy Marcher, 
to board and room her in his hotel, to 
ride her to his office every morning (as 
befell later) and to continue in his desper- 
ate deception of Jerome B. Cobb and his 
myrmidons without discovery. I was, my- 
self, amazed. 

Daisy remained in the hotel only for a 
brief time. Three nurses, hired by Orlando 
to watch his little client when he was too 
busy with other business, resigned in the 
first three days. Daisy refused to be 
treated as a parasite. She insisted on con- 
tinuing with her literary career. 

“Well, you can do your writing in this 
hotel suite,” said Orlando. “It’s a beauti- 
ful place. And when you get tired you 
can use the pool and learn how to swim.” 

“T don’t want to swim,” said Daisy. 
“Once when I was crossing the ocean the 
boat was sunk and I saw two hundred peo- 
ple drown, most of them little girls just 
beginning life. Swimming didn’t help 
them any.” 

“You did, eh?” Orlando beamed. 

“Yes,” said Daisy, “the sight of water 
makes me sick ever since. And besides, I 
can’t write in a place like this.” 

Orlando was eating ice cream with his 
little client during this discussion. 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“Because it’s a firetrap,” said Daisy, 
“and yesterday I smelled smoke. There 
was a fire in one of the rooms but they 
put it out. And they bribed the elevator 
boys not to say anything about it.” 

“Where would you like to work?” Or- 
lando asked. 

“In your office,” said Daisy, “because 
I'll feel safe there and don’t have to worry 
about getting drowned or burned alive.” 

“Okeydoke.” Orlando said. “I'll have 
everything fixed up for you in the confer- 
ence room.” 

“That will be fine,” said Daisy, “but F 
don’t like conferences. And I don’t like all 
those chairs in there, either. When I am 
writing I always lie on the floor.” 

“We'll take the chairs out,” said Or- 
lando. 

“And nobody can come in except me,” 
Daisy cried. 

“Nobody,” Orlando promised, “unless 
you want them. It'll be your own personal 
studio. But you’ve got to stay in there. 
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I'm going to keep the door locked. And 
no monkey business!” 

After this, Daisy rode to work with Or- 
lando every morning and was locked away 
in the conference room for the rest of the 
day. Within two weeks, the whole thing 
had become a matter of routine to the 
Higgens organization. 

The contracts were signed, and Mr. 
Cobb, laying aside his Pharaoh mantle, 
busied himself personally with his chef- 
d’oeuvre. His work consisted of hourly 
conferences with the heads of his pub- 
licity department, for Mr. Cobb felt that 
his moods as an artist were a matter of 
great public interest. The Empire studios 
buzzed with the magnitude of the event, 
and the nobles sweated loyally to make 
certain that Mr. Cobb’s achievement 
would be worthy of his position. 

There was only one disturbing element 
for Mr. Cobb. This was the continued 
absence of Daisy Marcher from the arena 
of his labors. J. B., who had never felt the 
existence—let alone the need—of an au- 
thor, conceived an odd longing for Miss 
Marcher. He spoke of her frequently, and 
it was obvious that her indifference to his 
favors had impressed him as much as her 
great work. 

“She’s an unusual type for a writer,” he 
explained to his publicity heads: “the kind 
that you read about. She lives in her 
dreams and refuses to come out into the 






world. I understand that—and respect it.” 

And Mr. Cobb wooed this fellow 
dreamer daily in the press. His publicity 
department filled the movie columns with 
copy relating the depth and beauty of 
Daisy Marcher’s mind. She was—one col- 
umnist friend of Mr. Cobb informed seven 
million readers of her syndicated articles 
—the first great dramatic talent to write 
directly for the motion pictures. Another 
proclaimed her as the greatest sex psy- 
chologist since Havelock Ellis. 

A number of literary figures, expen- 
sively employed by Mr. Cobb, read her 
screen play and likened it in print to Dos- 
toevsky and Joseph Conrad, and some of 
the more sophisticated ones to Balzac and 
Bernard Shaw. 

Mr. Cobb’s hopes of endearing himself 
to the seclusive Daisy Marcher by allow- 
ing her to share his press campaign had 
an unhappy effect on Orlando. He was 
reminded every morning of the volcano 
on which he was sitting, and his digestion 
suffered—for part’ of the day. But Or- 
lando found a use for the Empire fanfare 
of Marcher publicity. He was able to keep 
his child authoress reasonably contented 
by reading the stories to her at night. 


WAS away for two weeks attending a 
life-and-death rewrite matter on loca- 
tion. The new ending I had written for 
our picture had necessitated a new begin- 

















Orlando lifted Moriarity to his { 
then shouted at the little autho: 
“Tll break your neck!” . . . “Tl bi 
your neck, you!” Daisy screar 
She rushed at Orlando and sta’ 
kicking his shins and _ biting 


ning. I called on Orlando immediatel) 
my return. He was bland and untrout 
He assured me that everything was hur 
dory and that Daisy was an interes 
child and was getting along nicely. 

“T’ve changed her a little,” he said, 
she don’t look so much like a baby co 
dancer. We've had a barrel of fun.” 

Daisy came out of her atelier hol 
some newspapers in her hands. She 
somewhat changed. The hair ribbon 
gone and the hair itself had been reas 
ably cut. Her dress came below the ki 
and she had on long stockings. 

“Looks a little older and a little fa! 
don’t you think?” Orlando chuckled. 

“I'd still take her for about nine. 
said. 

“Yes,” said Orlando, “but not a yo 
nine.” 

Daisy greeted me happily. 

“What do you want now?” Orla 
glowered at her, but there was a chum|- 
ness in his voice. | 

“IT want to know,” said Daisy, “\\ 
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w many miles ina 
allon of gasoline ? 





OPVICTORY 


UT of the need to save rubber, 
gasoline is rationed — nec- 
essarily in terms of gallons. 


Your use of it, though, is measured 
in miles. 


How are you going to get essential 
miles out of the fixed number of 
gallons that are available to you? 


The size and kind of car you drive 
has much to do with this, but not 
everything. 


Carburetor setting, spark plug con- 
dition, clutch action, tire pressure 
and numerous other things—includ- 
ing your driving habits—all help de- 
termine how many miles you get in 
your car from your 

gasoline. 


get top mileage by taking care of 
mechanical matters. He can help 
keep your car efficient, which is the 
basis for gasoline economy. 


So why not take effective steps to 
get full mileage from gasoline? Let 
the GM dealer put and keep your 
car in most efficient condition— 
and show you how to handle it to 
stretch your regular ration. 


Both are part of his job —and it’s 
a job he knows! 
* * * 

The Automobile User’s Guide answers your questions 
about taking care of your car and your tires in war- 
time. For a free copy see any General Motors dealer 
today or write Customer Research Staff, General Motors 
Building, Detroit. 


GENERAL MOTORS DIVISIONS NOW PRODUCING: 


Any General Motors 
car dealer can help you 


Aircraft Engines « Airplanes « Airplane Parts « 
Bomber Sub-Assemblies ¢« Military Trucks « 
Armored Cars ¢ Rapid-Fire Cannon « Machine 
Guns ¢ Diesel Engines « Shells ¢ Tanks and Tank 


Parts * Propellers « Cartridge Cases * Gun Motor 
Carriages « Gun Mounts « Fire Control Devices 
e Electrical Equipment * And Many Other 


artime Essentials. 


> 


TOTAL 
VICTORY 


BS 


— Generar Morors 


CHEVROLET PONTIAC OLDSMOBILE BUICK CADILLAC 
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MEN WHOSE SUITS WERE 
MADE BY HIGH-PRICED TAILORS 
MAy ONCE HAVE PAID TOO 
MUCH FOR WHISKEY. BUT 
Many OF THEM NOW DRINK 
M&M, ano REALLY GET THEIR 
Moneys wortH. THEY FIND 
Mi a Mi is a consiveRABLy 
Mettower ano 

Mioer wuiskey THAN 
Many orners costing 


M UCH MORE MONEY. 


The best of ‘em is 


DED WHISKE 
naror 





(MATTINGLY & MOORE WHISKIES) 


Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore. 








puts all these things in the papers about 


s| me.” 


“Why, I do, honey,” said Orlando ten- 
derly. 

Daisy climbed up on his lap and kissed 
him. “You're wonderful,” she said. 

“How about my red-rimmed eyes, 
huh?” Orlando asked. 

“Oh, those,” said Daisy. “They're get- 
ting better.” 

I was impressed by the fact that in some 
curious way the mastermind of Higgens, 
Inc., and Daisy Marcher seemed twins, 
mentally and spiritually. 

“T would like you to put something else 
in the papers,” Daisy pursued. 

“A real ham,” Orlando chuckled 
proudly. “What’s biting you now?” 

“Tm tired of reading about A Woman 
of Sin,” Daisy pouted. “I would like to 
read about The Sea of Blood.” 

“What’s that?”’ Orlando’s eyes widened. 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake!”’ Daisy scowled. 
“ve told you and told you a hundred 
times. That’s the screen drama I’m writ- 
ing about those pirates I told you about, 
and it’s half finished, too.” 

A phone rang. Miss Flannigan an- 
nounced, “There’s a Mr. Moriarity to see 
you.” 

Daisy slipped to the floor and ogled the 
door excitedly. 

“Oh, he’s come!” she panted. “Oh, 
goody, goody! Oh, my, isn’t that wonder- 
ful?” 

“Who’s Moriarity?” Orlando demanded. 

“You'll see. Just wait.” The little au- 
thoress started jumping up and down. 
“Tell him to come in right away, Miss 
Flannigan. Oh, dear, this is very nice. 
Now I can finish The Sea of Blood. He 
knows all about pirates.” 

“‘He’s on his way,” said Miss Flannigan 
coolly. 


HE door opened slowly, as it had done 

on a certain afternoon some weeks 
ago, and there appeared on the threshold a 
figure almost as startling as had presented 
itself on that other time. It was a small 
fat boy in tight knee pants with legs pro- 
truding at a remarkable angle like a pair 
of props. He was wearing a sort of pan- 
cake hat and holding a large ice-cream 
cone in his hand. 

“Ts this Moriarity?” Orlando asked. 

Daisy was too blissful to speak. She 
nodded. 

“Yes, I’m Moriarity,” the fat boy 
squeaked. 

“Come on in,” said Orlando, and Mori- 
arity advanced two paces before his valor 
gave out. He covered his confusion by 
concentrating on the ice-cream cone. 

“What's your first name?” Orlando 
asked. 

“They call me Captain,” said Moriarity. 
“Hello, Daisy. I got your letter and I come 
over soon as I can. First I come over to 
your mother and she told me here.” 

“How is her mother?” Orlando asked. 

“Knittin’,” said Moriarity. 

“Come on in here,” said Daisy. She 
had skipped over and seized: Moriarity’s 
unoccupied hand. “We’re going to work 
in here, and you can bring your boats. 
He’s got a whole navy. There’s plenty of 
room and a sink, even.” 

“T can only stay a couple hours,” said 
Moriarity, “then I gotta go home. But 
I'll come back and bring my boats.” 

The two children vanished into the con- 
ference room. 

“Kinda cute, 

A phone rang. 

“Tt’s Mr. Cobb,” said Miss Flannigan; 
“the white one.” 

“Hello, J. B.,’ Orlando greeted him. 
“How’s everything coming along? . . . Oh, 
is that so? Start Wednesday, eh? Well, 
here’s hoping.” Orlando nodded and 
yepped for several minutes. He resumed 
suddenly, “Listen, J. B., you know I’m on 
your side. I’ve been breaking my neck to 
get Miss Marcher to see it your way. I 


” 


said Orlando, beaming. 











































told her straight I considered her abs 
lutely psychopathic for behaving the wa 
she is. She owes it to you to attend 
studio party in her honor. Listen, we’ 
absolutely together on that, J. B.” 

There was a pause and more yeppin 
Orlando resumed, this time in a hurt voice 
“T give you my word of honor I've dor 
everything humanly possible. Do ye 
know what happened? Last night I we 
so far as to threaten to kidnap her an 
drag her over to you by main force. § 
lit out and grabbed a midnight train. . . 
Oh, I don’t know. She'll be back. Just or 
of her huffs. . . . Okeydoke. I'll ke 
plugging, J. B. Will do. And good luc 
to you!” 

Orlando hung up and shuddered. 

“This is getting a little complicated,” f 
said. “They start shooting next Wedne 
day.” 

I asked him if he were worried. Tr 
larkish light returned to his eyes. 

“Uh, uh,” he said, “nothing will happe 
These sort of things always blow ove) 


WOMAN OF SIN was finished ¢ 
schedule. I sat with Orlando and 
group of Empire nobles in the projectic 
room and watched a first rough cut 
off. It was as daffy a piece of cinema cla 
trap as I had ever seen. It had cost tw 
millions and it was acted almost entire 
by stars earning from four to seven dollé 
a minute. It related the woes of a bea 
ful girl of the people who sought happine 
through four different society men, 
stars, and ended by dedicating her broke 
heart to the Red Cross. Here in the gre: 
struggle between Democracy and the Na 
philosophy, she met a patriotic docto: 
the only nonstar in the picture—will 
whom at last she found true happiness ¢ 
an-ambulance driver. 
When the lights went up, I beheld Ji 
rome B. Cobb in a back seat. His ey 
were streaming with tears. He was te 
overcome to speak but handed Orlane 
a sheaf of publicity matter. A Wome 
of Sin had been seen in its first rough 
by nine of the nation’s leading cinen 
critics and acclaimed by all of them : 
Hollywood’s finest and most sophisticate 


sex drama. These opinions were alreacl#® 
k 
k 
Bestip 1 
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in print awaiting the monster advertisir 
campaign. 

“The picture,” said Mr. Cobb, who ha 
finally stopped sobbing, “will be release 
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in two months—just in time for Chris) @ these 


mas week. It is my present to the thinl 






roared 


ing people of America.” ae irity 


“Great idea,” said Orlando and the 
looked thoughtful. The Pharaoh’s ey 
were regarding him with the hunger of tk 
artist before his wet canvas. Orlando w 
always at his worst in a projection roor 
“IT can’t help it,” he had often apologi 
to his clients. “I guess I’m no judge ¢ 
movies. I hate °em too much.” 

“Well, J. B.,” he continued in a strain 
voice, “it’s quite a picture. Lots of stu 
in it. Ought to go big. But do you thin 
you can get those sex scenes by the Hay 
office?” ; 

“What sex scenes?” Mr. Cobb cried. 

“Well, for instance, the one where sf 
leaves her first husband’s bed and rusher 
in her nightgown to the arms of her lover 
said Orlando, “‘and gets into bed with hi 
because it’s raining.” 

“Only a pervert would notice that,” sai) 
Mr. Cobb and stalked out. t 


WAS sound asleep a week later whe 
my phone rang. It was almost noon an} 
the caller was Orlando. He spoke in 
throbbing sort of voice and said he ha 
to see me at once. I asked, for what rei) 
son. 
“T can’t tell you over the phone,” O} 
lando throbbed, “but you'd better shom 
over right away. Don’t stop for an}| 
thing!” S 
There were four people in the offic 
when I got there. Two of them, Mi 
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fannigan and Daisy Marcher, were cry- 
i’ jr. Moriarity, the fat boy, was sitting in 
,) sbhair, his hands folded in his lap like a 
tral and his splayed legs dangling. 
» Orlando’s face was mottled. “There’s 
i) Fl to pay,” he greeted me hoarsely. 
What happened?” I asked. 
))} (That big know-it-all Flannigan,” he 
illjgired at her. —- 
hed i ‘J tell you I didn’t mail that script out,” 
i Wiss Flannigan interrupted tearfully. 
ii “he mailed it. herself.” 
w /Orlando continued in a relentless voice: 
I “Flannigan, that big know-it-all, mailed 
i copy of The Sea of Blood to Jerome 
Obb, personally—with Daisy Marcher’s 
@, me on the envelope, so he would be 
i re to open it and read it. His favorite 
Weiter!” 
'T didn’t!” Miss Flannigan threw herself 
el, the couch and wept. 
. )\“Who did, then?” Orlando cried. “I’ve 
tayatched Daisy like a hawk. Ever since I 
yjad that pirate hogwash I’ve been wor- 
*d something like this might happen. I 
iiiven’t taken my eyes off her.” His face 
owsyew redder. “The lousiest drivel I ever 
io) lad,” he went on, as if fascinated by the 
)prror of his tale. “A hundred and thirty 
(nels to the death in the first twenty pages. 
Ind fifteen women have their heads cut 
eit including five harmless old ladies. And 
ime hero singlehanded captures a whole 
‘witet of ships. He stabs seventy-five sailors 
iy death in the battle all alone. And for 
nen, jfinish, guess what? They hang a whole 
yljwn. Two thousand men, women and 
ieyenildren get hanged and then they set fire 
tlw» them. Everybody gets hanged—and 
) Pbody knows why!” 
--w) “Didn’t Cobb like the script?” I asked. 
intl “He threw a fit.” Orlando glared at the 
one. “He hollered for two hours. | 
(fold him it was a practical joke—some 
is e@prehead writer trying to get back at Miss 
mm larcher.” 
ay At this point, Daisy flung herself to the 
Vy) pOr and sobbed aloud. 
wit “Go on. Cry!” Orlando sneered. “I 
ciguught to break your neck. Why didn’t you 
ingick to sex? Why’d you have to show 
jggyhat an ignoramus you are by writing 
iy Out pirates?” 
lig) He had entered the conference room 
he talked and started hurling various 
howailing-ship models across the office. 
yay Moriarity began to scream. 
Ch | “Get these fool things out of here,” Or- 
i@ndo roared. 
| Moriarity slid from his chair and, still 
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sobbing, started moving cautiously across 
the room. 

“You little sneak!” Light struck Or- 
lando. “You did it! You sent that script 
out, didn’t you?” 

Moriarity made a bolt for it, but Or- 
lando thrust out a long leg and tripped 
him. The fat boy sprawled on his face 
and let go an ear-splitting bellow. 

“You've killed him,” cried Miss Flan- 
nigan. 

“Shut up,” Orlando shouted, “or I 
will!” He lifted Mortarity to his feet. 
“Come on clean, you little tub-o’-guts, you 
sent it out, didn’t you?” He shook the fat 
boy by his shoulders. 


“Only a carbon copy,’ Moriarity 
wailed. 
“That’s right, that’s right!’ Daisy 


screamed. She was crying savagely. “I 
never let anybody have the original one. 
I keep it myself. So there! You horrible 
monster, you!” 

“You sex maniac!” Orlando glared at 
the smeared face of the little authoress. 
“Gimme that original, do you hear! And 
I want the original copy of A Woman of 
Sin or I'll break your neck.” 

“T’ll break your neck, you!” Daisy 
jumped up and down and rushed for a 
lamp base. It was too heavy to lift. She 
continued screaming as she tugged at it, 
“You can’t have it. You can’t have A 
Woman of Sin either. I wrote it and it’s 
mine. Nobody can have it. Stand back or 
Pll kill you.” 


HIS was evidently out of The Sea of 

Blood. Unable to take the lamp base 
with her, she rushed at Orlando unarmed 
and started kicking his shins and trying to 
bite him. There was a considerable racket 
in the room, but the noise was not loud 
enough to mute the voice that spoke from 
the open doorway. 

“What are you running here, a mad- 
house?” said Jerome B. Cobb. “What’s 
the idea of beating up children in the mid- 
dle of the day?” 

Orlando turned, but his eyes were not 
for Cobb. They rested on the persons of 
Freddie Blue and Mike Devlin who stood 
behind the Pharaoh and, staring at the 
scene, were ominously still. 

“Come in, come right in, Jj. B.,” said 
Orlando and waved his arms at the bleat- 
ing Moriarity and the attacking Daisy. 
“My sister’s kids. They've been raising 
Cain.” 

He pulled himself out of range of 
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eee no rule about the length 
of a war, and no telling how great 
the sacrifices needed to win it. All 
we know is that it must be won. 

We hope and pray that the next 
generation will be spared—that our 
lads of fourteen and fifteen are des- 
tined for something else but the hor- 
rors of war and the fields of battle. 


We hope that we, of this genera- 
tion, may transmit to the next gen- 
eration a world in which ruthless 
savagery and killing have ceased... 
a world in which they may live and 
work in peace. 


America must not lose this war— 
dare not lose it! We must win as 
quickly and completely as possible. 
If we win in time, hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives will be saved, and the 
youths of today will build the 
greater America of tomorrow. 


It takes money to provide our 
fighting men with planes, tanks, 





War Bonds cost $18.75 for which you 
receive $25 in 10 years—or $4 for 
every $3. 


War Bonds are the world's safest in- 


vestment—guaranteed by the United 
States Government. 


War Bonds can be made out in | 
name or 2, as co-owners. 


FACTS ABOUT WAR BONDS 
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guns and ships—tens of billions of 
dollars. It takes War Bond money 
—from you, and you, and you— 
regularly—every payday—10% of 
your income. 

Your Government will give you 
back $4 in 10 years for every $3 you 
invest now—$25 for each $18.75 
Bond you buy. And your invest- 
ment is backed and guaranteed by 
all the strength of the world’s most 
powerful nation. 


The better we arm our men, the 
more lives of our boys will be spared, 
and the sooner will their future be 
assured. 


Knowing this to be true—know- 
ing that War Bonds will help save 
our country—the lives of our fight- 
ing men— yes, even the lives of those 
who are mere boys now... 

Can you possibly not put every 


dollar you can scrape together into 
War Bonds? 


4. War Bonds cannot go down in value. 


If they are lost, the government will 
issue new ones. 


War Bonds can be cashed in, in case 
of necessity, after 60 days. 


War Bonds begin to accrue interest 
after one year. 
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Your Kitchen 
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Good Housekeeping 
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Stains, discolorations and 


| 
surface scratches come off 
your refrigerator easily 
with Paste Simoniz Kleener. * cag, 


Then apply Simoniz and 
the finish stays beautiful. 


Use Simoniz on your linoleum and you'll never have 
trouble keeping it immaculate and beautiful. Clean 
it first with liquid Simoniz Kleener on a damp cloth. 


Try this Labor-Saving Beauty 


Treatment in Your Home 
Keep your kitchen inviting and bright. It’s 
easy with Simoniz and Simoniz Kleener. 
Simoniz is harder and longer wearing. 
The glasslike protection Simoniz leaves 
doesn't come off with the first washing. 
It lasts and lasts. Dust, dirt, finger marks 
and food wipe-up with just a damp cloth. 
No spots or stains and the Simonized fin- 
ish looks as beautiful as ever. Before ap- 
plying Simoniz, clean the surface first 
with Simoniz Kleener. It brings back the 
original beauty and color of the finish. So 
to make your home brighter and your 
housework lighter, get started with 
Simoniz and Simoniz Kleener today. Be 
sure to insist on the genuine! 

THE SIMONIZ COMPANY, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Gas or No Gas 


..-. SIMONIZ! 


Clean up your car and save 
the finish. Use Liquid Simoniz 
Kleener if you want to clean 
and polish it in one opera- 
tion. The Paste Kleener is for 


makes the finish sparkle like 
new. Then, to keep your car 
beautiful apply Simoniz! It 
protects and preserves the 
lacquer or enamel. The sooner 
you Simoniz the better. Do 
it right away! 


badly discolored cars. Either | 
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Daisy’s teeth and mopped the back of his 
neck. 

“I came over,” said Mr. Cobb, whose 
patriarchal soul appeared revolted by the 
scene, “because I want to track down per- 
sonally the dirty crook who wrote this 
dreadful thing.” He waved a Manila en- 
velope in the air. “This thing called The 
Sea of Blood.” 

“You give me that,” cried Daisy and 
made a jump for the envelope. 

“Go away, little girl,’ Mr. Cobb said 
sternly. “Go to your mother!” 

“Gimme that!” Daisy yelled again, and 
kicked Mr. Cobb. 

“Where are your manners?” Mr. Cobb 
shouted. He glared at Orlando. “Get 
these children out of here. I want to talk 
to you.” 

“Hold it, Chief,” Freddie Blue broke his 
silence. “Let ’em stay.” 

“Don’t be a stinker, Freddie,” Orlando 
whispered desperately. 

Freddie Blue, a dapper, lean-faced lit- 
tle man with cold gray eyes and a thin 
gray mouth, knelt on one leg and con- 
fronted the little authoress. 

“What's your name, little girl?” he asked 
soothingly. 

“Daisy Marcher,” she gurgled through 
her teeth, “and I want my story back from 
that fat man over there.” 

At the name, Jerome B. Cobb clapped 
his hand to the side of his head. He looked 
down at the disordered tot and asked in 
an abstracted voice, “What do you mean, 
your name is Daisy Marcher? What are 
you talking about?” 

“Hold it, Chief.”” Freddie fastened his 
eyes on Orlando. “There’s something 
pretty fishy around here.” 

The blood was out of Mr. Cobb’s face 
and with it the organlike voice of the 
Pharaoh ebbed to a whisper. 

“What are you trying to tell me?” he 
inquired, and his eyes rolled toward Or- 
lando. He moved vaguely toward a chair 
and sat down. It was obvious that his 
mind had stopped working for the mo- 
ment. 

“Little girl,’ Freddie Blue resumed in 
a seductive voice that seemed to fascinate 
Daisy, “did you really write The Sea of 
Blood?” 

“Yes, I did,’ Daisy answered. “I did 
so, absolutely.” 

“| helped her,” Moriarity spoke up with 
sudden pride. “But I got to go home now. 
My ma’s waiting.” 

Mike Devlin, a stocky and powerful 
figure, closed the door and placed him- 
self in front of it, barring the little fat 
boy’s way like an ogre in a Walt Disney 
picture. Moriarity began to bellow. Mr. 
Cobb was wiping his gray face with a 
handkerchief that smelled of violets. 

“Can you prove you wrote that story? 
the unctuous Freddie Blue pursued and 
patted Daisy’s head tenderly. 


HAT are ye askin’ questions for?” 

Mike Devlin’s gravelly voice 
sounded from the door. “You heard what 
she was sayin’ when we came in. She’s got 
the original copy. That one we got is only 
a carbon. I noticed that when I was read- 
ing it.” 

“Yes, I heard her,” said Freddie Blue 
softly. “I also heard her say she had the 
original copy of something else.” He 
pursed his thin mouth. 

No one spoke. 

“If you'll just let me handle this,” Or- 
lando finally said in a down-to-earth 
‘voice, “everything will be okeydoke. My 
word on it.” 

Mr. Cobb’s eyes had been devouring 


Daisy for several minutes. He managed © 
now to pull them away from her and look ~ 


at Orlando. The sight of Orlando brought 
him roaring to his feet. He shook a finger 
wildly at Orlando. 

“This man,” he shouted, “is trying to 
put something over—something so dirty 
and cheap I refuse to believe it. I refuse 


to believe that any human being could 
sink so low as this man!” 

“Hold it, Chief,’ Freddie Blue said 
quietly. He was still kneeling in front of 
Daisy. 

Orlando frowned and kicked one of the 
sailing-ship models across the room. 

“Is there any other Daisy Marcher be- 
sides you?” Freddie Blue asked. 

“No, there is not,’ Daisy cried. 
the only one.” 

“Go on, Freddie,” Mr. Devlin growled 
from the door. “Ask her and get it over 
with.” 

“Have you ever written any other screen 
play than The Sea of Blood?” Freddie 
Blue pursued softly and patted the little 
golden head with a gentle hand. 

“Yes, I did, I should say I did,” Daisy 
answered. 

“What was the name of that other 
screen play?” Freddie Blue continued his 
gentle quiz. 

“A Woman of Sin,” said Daisy. “It’s 
been in all the papers every day. A Woman 
of Sin. So there!” 

Freddie Blue stood up and looked in- 
tently into Orlando’s eyes. “Is that true?” 
he asked. 

“Listen, fellas.” Orlando hopped to a 
seat on his table. “You come barging in 
here like a pack of hoodlums and fright- 
ening the wits out of that poor baby.” 

“You ain’t said if it’s true yet,” Mike 
Devlin growled, and his jaw muscles be- 
gan working. 

“Tt isn’t going to do any good to start 
getting tough about it!” Orlando yelled. 
“You'll spill all the beans then. I’ve 
broken my neck trying to protect you 
fellas from the beginning.” 

A cry came from Jerome B. Cobb but 
there were no words. His hand moved fur- 
tively to his bosom and rested over his 
heart. He closed his eyes and leaned back 
in his chair. 

“Get Mr. Cobb some water,” 
Devlin growled. 

Miss Flannigan hurried out. 

“Never mind me,” Mr. Cobb moaned. 
“The company... the company.” 

Orlando ignored this seeming death- 
bed interruption. 

“Listen, let’s get everything straight,” 
he said. “I begged J. B. not to buy that 
story. I pleaded with him. I told him it 
was pure childish tripe. But he wouldn't 
listen. I went on record that only a half- 
witted baby could have written it.” 

Miss Flannigan had returned with the 
water. Mr. Cobb pushed her aside and 
leaped to his feet like a Lazarus on springs. 
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“You scum!” 

His roar filled the room and he mo ee 
slowly toward Orlando. “You grave rob 
ber! Taking advantage of my friendship!" 

“Nobody took advantage of you,” Or 
lando shouted. “You took advantage ¢ 
yourself like you always do!” 

“Shut up!” The Pharaoh's organ voice 
opened two more stops. “You have ruine 
me! For what? Why? Tell me why! U: 
ing a dirty child to make a dirty penny, 

“Hold it, Chief,” Freddie Blue inter 
rupted. “She’s the author of our bigges 
epic. There’s no sense in antagonizir 
her.” i 

Mr. Cobb reeled. He clapped a hané 
against the side of his head again. Hi 
other hand reached out blindly for | 
chair. ; 

“It’s a lie! It’s a rotten lie!” he shouted 
“She never wrote it. I don’t believe j 


r 


This innocent child write that thing ™ ‘iil 

Never! Mike, call the police!” 
Mr. Cobb had come close to Orlandem '"'t 

but there were no blows struck. And Or 

lando at this minute did a curious thing Com 

He laughed—not hysterically nor mog 

ingly. He laughed with a sound of honesi™ ‘iii 


if somewhat childish relief and he’ sa 
down calmly behind his fifteen-foot ar 
tique desk. k 

“Call the police,” Orlando said aloofly 
“Do anything you want. I’m washed u 
on this. You boys have got the ball.” 


fant 
mate 


But, 


HE ironing out of the Daisy Marche aa 
imbroglio took a full fifteen hours an see! 
was accomplished in Jerome B. Cobb 
secret office, the one to be entered throug l/l 
a sliding panel. It was tastily furnishe 
and had no telephones. BB ihe 
Until eleven that night, there were pre: 
ent Mr. Cobb, his two nobles, three law (ic 
yers from the legal department famed fo 
their loyalty to the company, Orlando an aint 
myself. I had been invited as an accom jobs 
plice. ; 
Daisy, under the guard of Mr. Cobb @ iV! 


sister-in-law—a Mrs. Sophia Cobb— 
forced to cool her heels in one of the cor 
ference chambers adjoining the Pharaoh 
main sanctum. P 

Mrs. Sophia Cobb was a tall woma 
with a square face set in an expression © 
aversion, an expression she may well hay 
caught from anyone around her. I fe 
sorry for Daisy as we left her to th 
monitor. 

I also felt sorry for Mr. Cobb. TI 
spectacle of a man face to face with the ir 
controvertible proofs of his own idio¢ 
is never a pleasant one, however idioti 
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THOUSANDS OF TONS OF BRASS / 


N one of Buick’s busy plants, 

large calibre shell cases are now 

being built of steel instead of hard- 
to-get brass. 


Coming from the line by the thou- 
sands, these cases mean an impor- 
tant saving in a highly critical 
material. 


But, you may ask, doesn’t this sim- 
ply mean that our already-burdened 
steel- producing facilities have to 
turn out just that much more steel P 


The answer is — not at all! Through 
careful redesign and development 
of new methods on other of our war 
jobs, Buick has effected important 
savings in steel too. 


These are more than enough to 


A’ 


offset a load on the steel mills 
that might have been involved in 
this switch from one material to 
another. 


It is very much like finding several 
million pounds of brass every year 
— not by accident, but in reward for 
a patient, careful process that goes 
on constantly in Buick plants. 


We're always looking for ways to 
save materials of any kind. Even a 
fraction of a pound per piece pro- 
duced is not too little to get our 
prompt attention. 


Such care pays, as this instance 
proves. It makes all materials 
stretch — and there is no better way 
of making sure our fighting men get 
plenty of what they need to win. 


BETTER BUY BONDS 


Let your dollars 
lend a hand 
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the victim. 
less flitting. 

Mr. Cobb, confronted by the fact that 
he was an imbecile and that he had mis- 
taken the droolings of a nine-year-old 
child for art of the highest water, revealed 
himself a man of great resource. He 
pointed out in an oration lasting three 
hours that he had taken the cheap non- 
sense of this horrid child, Daisy Marcher, 
and converted it by his own genius into 
a powerful motion picture. 

He defied anyone to deny this. He 
defied anyone to deny the fact that he had 
been suspicious of that manuscript from 
the moment he clapped eyes on it. But 
somehow, by a miracle, this childish non- 
sense had struck a creative chord in his 
bosom. He had toiled (nobody would ever 
know how hard he had toiled) and cre- 
ated an adult Academy Award picture 
out of absolutely nothing. 

These thumping lies were received with 
clucks of wonder by the three loyal bar- 
risters. Freddie Blue kept himself in a 
state of suspended animation during this 
rebuilding of the Pharaoh, by the Pharaoh 
for the Pharaoh. Mike Devlin scowled 
as if these revelations of human men- 
dacity were too much for him. I felt he 
was thinking of happier days in the ring. 

As for Orlando, my friend conducted 
himself like a veritable craven. He bore 
out each and every one of the Pharaoh’s 
idiotic statements and professed himself 
solemnly amazed at what J. B. had man- 
aged to make out of the sow’s ear he had 
sold him. 

“He turned a debacle into victory,” said 
Orlando, beaming on everybody. 

I decided that sorrow for Mr. Cobb 
was an emotion wasted. 


But my sorrow Was more or 


FTER Jerome B. Cobb’s summing up 

of his own genius, the meeting took 

up more general topics. It was decided 

that the good of the industry required the 

suppression of the fact that a nine-year- 

old child had written Empire’s two-mil- 

lion-dollar drama of human emotions 

—already advertised in all the magazines 
as Hollywood’s top art film. 

“Exactly what Ive been doing right 
along, hiding that fact,” Orlando chirped. 
The group ignored him. 

“We could explain to the public that I 
actually wrote it,” said Mr. Cobb, “but 
I don’t want to figure personally in the 
matter. It has always been my policy to 
work behind the scenes. I don’t want to 
start hogging credit and setting a bad ex- 
ample for everybody.” He looked sternly 
at Freddie Blue and Mike Devlin. 

“Well,” said Freddie Blue, “it wouldn’t 
help the situation to advertise you as 
Daisy Marcher’s collaborator.” 

Mrs. Egelhofer, summoned from her 
seashore retreat, arrived at this point. She 
had left in a hurry and forgotten to 
bring her knitting, which seemed to rob 
her of her personality and her wits. She 
was touchingly pleased to see Orlando 
and hoped in a quavering voice that noth- 
ing had happened to her child. She was 
certain it had. She didn’t want anyone 
to keep anything from her. The truth was 
better than the terrible suspense under 
which she had been laboring ever since 
the telephone had wakened her. 

“There’s nothing to worry about,” Or- 
lando assured her. “Daisy’s in the next 
room and she’s in fine health.” 

Mrs. Egelhofer trembled and sat down. 


Her maternal heart was not entirely con-_ 


vinced. It was explained to her that she 
would have to sign some papers trans- 
ferring the guardianship of Daisy Marcher 
from Orlando Higgens to Jerome B. Cobb. 
Mrs. Egelhofer was unexpectedly stub- 
born. 

“But I don’t know any Mr. Cobb,” she 
fluttered. “I can’t just give my little girl 
away to anybody.” 

“But you gave the kid to that guy,” 
Mike Devlin growled, pointing at Or- 
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lando; ‘and for all you know, he might 
have been a burglar.” 

“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Egelhofer, “his aura 
was quite good. Very good. That gentle- 
man’s aura’’—she looked critically at Mr. 
Cobb—“is quite something else. Dark 
green. I don’t like it.” 

“Mr. Cobb’s aura is all right when he’s 
feeling better,” said Mike Devlin, and it 
was explained to the perturbed mother 
just who Jerome B. Cobb was. The Phar- 
aoh himself sat down next to her and took 
her plump hand in his. 

“My dear young lady,” he said sooth- 
ingly, “I want to place the little girl in the 
best private school in southern California. 
And more than that. I am sending my 
own sister-in-law to live with her. She is 
a grand woman and understands children 
better than any of us. They’re a hobby 
with her. In such a school, under the guid- 
ance of great teachers, who knows but 
what the child will have a chance to 
amount to something?” 

“JT don’t think any more fame would be 
good for her,’ Mrs. Egelhofer demurred. 
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Daisy turned and started for the door, 
but Orlando grabbed her. He held her by 
the shoulder, pretending to pat it. 

“Well, as I see it,” said Orlando, “the 
whole thing depends on my little friend 
Daisy here. If she'll keep quiet, you're 
okay. If she won’t—well, that’s another 
situation.” 

“Come here, little girl.” 
smiled sourly at the child. 

Daisy made no move. 

“Of course she won’t say anything,” Mr. 
Cobb went on. “Why should she? She 
isn’t a crook like you, Higgens: She’s an 
honest, decent, sweet little girl.” 

Daisy was silent. 

Orlando shrugged his _ shoulders. 
“Okay,” he said. “If you want to take a 
chance, that’s all right with me. But I 
don’t feel it’s straight thinking.” 

Something seemed to give way in Mr. 
Cobb. 

“Get out of .here, you crook!” he 
shouted. “Get out of here and never 
darken this door again, or I'll throw you 
out of the window with my own hands.” 


Mr. Cobb 














“By the beard of the prophet, effendi, this is the McCoy!” 
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“At her age, too. She’s had quite enough, 
don’t you think?” 

“T’m talking about real, human educa- 
tion,” said Mr. Cobb, “something that will 
make a human being out of her and not 
just a—a movie writer.” 

Mrs. Egelhofer sighed. “I don’t know,” 
she said. “It’s all so queer and yet so heart- 
breaking. My little girl has been taken 
from me again.” 


EN minutes later the papers were 

signed and Daisy was brought in. It 
was one A. M., but the little authoress was 
as alert as at any high noon. 

“My poor darling!” Mrs. 
said holding out her arms. 

“What are you doing here?” Daisy 
asked and backed away. 

“T came here to rescue you,” said Mrs. 
Egelhofer, putting a handkerchief to her 
eyes. She recovered a smile. “Let me be 
the one to break the news to her.” She 
looked mistfully at the group. “Babykins, 
you are going to have a new father.” 

“Who?” said Daisy impassively. 

“That gentleman over there.” Mrs. 
Egelhofer indicated the Pharaoh. Daisy 
made a noise as of dice rattling in the 
back of her throat. The openmouthed 
stares of the group in no way embarrassed 
her. She looked from one face to the other 
and said, “Why him?” 

“Darling,” Mrs. Egelhofer assured her, 
“Mother knows best.” 


Egelhofer 


“Hold. it, Chief,” said Freddie Blue. 
“Let’s see what Higgens has to suggest.” 

“T don’t give a hoot what he’s got to 
suggest,” Mr. Cobb tried to scream, but 
his voice broke, and both his eyes ap- 
peared to fill with red tears. 

“Take it easy, J. B.,” Mike Devlin said. 

“T have this to suggest,” said Orlando, 
as if there had been no interruptions. “I 
suggest that you buy The Sea of Blood 
and produce it—with a few rewrites, of 
course—and also that you take an option 
on any other works from Miss Marcher’s 
pen. She’s going to be a great name in 
pictures after A Woman of Sin and all 
the ballyhoo you've given her. The crit- 
ics are nuts about her. I think you’re 
damned shortsighted if you don’t cash in 
on all this.” 

He turned amiably to his little client. 

“How about it, honey?” he asked. 
“You'll keep quiet if they do that, won’t 
you?” He looked happily at Mr. Cobb. 
“Frankly, I wouldn't blame her if she 
blabbed her head off if you let her down 
now.” 

The room was silent. 

“A Daisy Marcher picture every year,” 
Orlando continued, beaming at his little 
client. “Each one a superspecial. And 
your name in lights—same billing as the 
star or director. What do you say, Daisy?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Daisy. “I would like that 
very much—if I can work with the cap- 
tain.” 


















































“Who's that?” 
softly. 
“Moriarity,” said Orlando. “Yo 
him in my office.” ; 
“Hell!” Mike Devlin groaned. “D 
help her write A Woman of Sin?” _ 
“No, he did not,” said Daisy. “T1 
that all by myself.” H 
Mike Devlin sighed with relief. 
“Well, gentlemen,” said Orlan 
jolly note in his voice, “is it a deal 
price as A Woman of Sin for the next 
and a slight increase on the two therea’ 
We can figure all that out later.” 
Mr. Cobb said nothing. His eyes 
closed. Freddie Blue was likewise si 
Mike Devlin alone spoke. A faint 
was around his fighter’s mouth. I coule 
he admired Orlando Higgens alm be 
much as I did. J 
“It’s a deal,” said Mr. Devlin. y 


Freddie Blue 


T THUS befell that Daisy Marcher’ 

whisked off to a private school in so) 
ern California, her little arms loade¢ 
papers, among them contracts for 
of Blood and for her next four pic 
Mrs. Sophia Cobb sat in the drawing 
facing her, but all the distaste 
could summon into her square fae 
not enough to flicker one of Daisy’s 
lids. ; 
No sooner had the train started 
Daisy had asked for a table. Wher 
were passing the town of Azusa, the 
authoress was already sitting hunched ¢ 
it, her tongue protruding from the co 
of her mouth, and a fierce light in 
eyes. She was writing Picture No. 3. 

Mr. Cobb, accompanied by his 
court, several nurses and a special ¢ 
path, rushed off to the mud baths a 
towhead Lake. Here the Pharaoh ar 
nobles lay basking for several weeks 
latter took short walks and discu 
state of J. B.’s health. It did not see 
be improving. 

The Pharaoh lay on his sun porch 
grew grayer. He complained of | 
around the heart. Mike Devlin summo 
a specialist from Hollywood. The Em 
publicity department sent three 
columnists down with the doctor. 4 
specialist was glum. J. B. had been s 
too much. The doctor couldn’t say ¥ 
might happen. 

His face gaunt, with the marks of 
solution plainly on him and a tall glas 
milk at his side, Jerome B. Cobb 
omed himself to the movie columnist} 
what he termed his first personal i 
view. 

“And maybe my last,” he added 
wan smile. | 
“Movie-making is more than a job,” 
said slowly. “It’s a man’s whole life. | 
not earning money or fame that cou! 
It’s bringing beauty and pleasure 
sorely troubled world.” | 


HE Pharach’s eyes brightened 0 

s : *s 4 

moment with memories. “We 

make movies are on a battle front day 

night. Sometimes we fall—and others | 

our place and carry on. And we are! 

gotten. But as long as there is life lef 

us, we must Keep the show going 
everything we’ve got.” 

Jerome B. Cobb closed his eyes. - 
movie columnists were deeply moy 
They rose and silently tiptoed out of 
sun room. 

Mr. Cobb’s recovery amazed his nob 
The very next morning he was up at d 
packing his own suitcases and touching 
toes fifteen times. He tarried only k 
enough for a final massage and then, gz 
ering his court about him, whizzed bi 
to Hollywood, refreshed for the gt 
problems of moving-making. 

A Woman of Sin, written by Dz 
Marcher, the new Balzac of the scre}, 
was released the week before Christm) 
It grossed four and a half million doll}. 

THE END 
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bY (ft rolling down that good old victory road—full speed ahead! We figure 
the sooner we put every last cent we can in War Bonds, the quicker this war 
will be over—and we'll be able to have that new Hotpoint Electric Kitchen we 
want! That’s why Joe and IJ are stretching the budget to invest even more than 
ten per cent of his pay in War Bonds. The more money we have in bonds, the 
more of that thrifty, time-saving equipment we can buy for our Hotpoint Electric 
Kitchen when Hotpoint makes home appliances again instead of war materials! 
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No FOR HOMES COSTING AS LITTLE AS 


$4,000 


ih ier ce 4 i ‘ee va eae — i a * Hotpoint Electric Kitchens including Range, Re- 
: 5 ; — > frigerator, Sink and Steel Cabinets have been 
installed in numerous homes costing only $4,000. 


The Cost of a Hotpoint Electric Kitchen Averages 
About 10% of Home-Building Costs 


Tomovww 94 Wort 
Sewing Fou 


HERE'S a whale of a lot of incentive for 
you to make every sacrifice you can today! 
For after the war—with all the new appli- 
ances that are being perfected—the homes 
of America will be finer and cost Jess than 
you can imagine! Cooking will be done by 


Hotpoint Electric Ranges that require no 
watching. Electric refrigeration will be im- 










0. 
STING $6,00 

FOR HOMES CORl kitchen illus- 
The Meac’s ened for homes Costing 


erated is °56,000 and is Sg eee proved beyond belief ... All these miracle- 
electric, with Hotpoe Sink and working conveniences can be yours—when 
is) . 






Refrigerator, y Sabinets. 


5 the war is won. So back up your man in the 
Hotpoint ree 


service and speed the day of Victory by buy- 
ing more and more War Bonds. 


















PLAN TODAY FOR TOMORROW'S 
electric kitchen. Hotpoint’s Home Plan- 
ning File is perfect for saving ideas for 
your new home. Size 9” x 12”, of box 
board, ten divisions, folder for record- 
ing War Bond purchases. If your electric 
. . Ei % company or dealer cannot supply you 
pis 008 Y : =e << 4. ; — } ‘- 5 em §=send 25 cents in coin or War Stamps. 
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Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 
5613 W. Taylor St., Chicago, Illinois 


soos find 25 cents for which please send Home Planning 
ile. 


@ A Hotpoint Automatic Electric Dishwasher 





c é @ Built to provide plenty of storage 1 
an automatic Hotpoint Electric space—and keep foods at flavor peak and Disposall eliminate your most disagree- 
to do the pot-watching! Vitamins far longer—the Hotpoint Electric Re- able, time-taking household tasks! Turn a 
inerals will not be cooked away! frigerator will save time and money! switch—and your chores are done for you! 


ECTRIC KITCHENS 
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TRATED BY MARIO COOPER 


) Sikh traffic cops. Chinese 
eles. American and British 
papers, cabarets, gambling 
dope, life in the International 
lement goes on pretty much 
al. But the Japanese make 
ules and also take the profits 


HANGHAI today finds the Interna- 
tional Settlement an oasis of peace, 
where Americans, Germans, British 
Italians often treat one another to 
ks and tread lightly on the subject of 
‘Here, 3,000,000 Chinese, 35,000 Rus- 
12,000 Portuguese, 8,000 British sub- 
1,500 Americans, 1,500 Germans and 
[talians more or less continue their old 
les of living, adapted, of course, to the 
fictions of wartime. 

i * idea of “business as usual” suits the 
, jittery Japanese army very well, 
he : Jap forces garrisoned at Shanghai 
ld not be large enough to handle an 
ily city. Consequently most of the 
mese acts are given a legal polish. Con- 
[s are respected in ordinary business 
rs, and there is a noticeable effort to 
m to international law, at least out- 


n bands designating “American” or 
n,” by the letters A or B, are now 
to impress the Chinese with the hu- 
on of the white man. And, as a 
of “retaliation,” 400 American and 
| men are now interned in the U. S. 
rine barracks on Haiphong Road. New 
rm ees include several prominent Anglo- 
erican “collaborators” whose charmed 
s have run out. 

erican and British members of the 
ai Municipal Police are carrying 
it as before, except that the commis- 
ler of police and his deputies are now 
lanese. Sikh policemen, British sub- 
S, still watch over traffic, and Chinese 
bles, part of the foreign force, pa- 
l their old beats. A Japanese now heads 
Shanghai special police, an organiza- 
A of civilian volunteers, but American 
ritish members turn out for emer- 
duty as they did before the war. 
ime is checked and rice lines are bossed 
“enemy” sergeants under Japanese su- 
ion. But the foreigners expect to be 
when the Japanese feel able to run 
city alone. 

[wo months after the war began, it took 
order from the Japanese military com- 
ander to bring about the resignation of 
= Municipal Council with its dominant 
fish and American membership headed 
a British chairman. A Japanese is now 
irman, and other Axis members have 
en added. 

aa foreign “enemy” officials are al- 
wed a flat monthly salary of $2,000 
ang Ching-wei money in Central Re- 
rve Bank notes (about $70 U. S.), no 
atter what salaries they enjoyed before. 
British department stores are still in 
4siness, though under Japanese direction, 
id often advertise special sales as in the 


TS IT OUT 


Cte —xcenians 5 


past. American and British engineers con- 
tinue to operate the public utilities, like- 
wise under Japanese supervision. Of these, 
the Shanghai Power Company and the 
Shanghai Telephone Company are Ameri- 
can, while the Shanghai Gas Company 
and the Shanghai Waterworks are British. 
Profits of the big utilities, with the excep- 
tion of the French Tramways and other 
French Concession companies go to 
“Koin,” the Asia Board of Development 
of the Japanese. Nothing is taken directly 
from other businesses, but all bank de- 
posits are under the thumb of the Japa- 
nese. 

American and British banks spent sev- 
eral months liquidating the insurance 
companies and the Chinese dollar ac- 
counts, a task which was done by Ameri- 
can and British bankers with Japanese 
bankers supervising. Much to their an- 
noyance, the Japs found no gold in any 
of the banks, all U. S. dollar and pound- 
sterling accounts having been transferred 
to America or England before the war. 


Hoarding Dollars for Victory 


The Japs offered to pay off U. S. dollar 
safety deposit accounts at five Central Re- 
serve Bank dollars to one U. S. dollar, but 
there were few takers because the actual 
rate of exchange was thirty to one. Before 
the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor, there 
were an estimated 700,000,000 Chinese 
National (Chungking) dollars circulating 
in Shanghai. When the Central Reserve 
Bank notes were forced on the city (the 
Japs offering one of the Wang dollars for 
two Chungkings), only 300,000,000 good 
Chungkings were turned in. The rest ‘is 
hidden, much of it buried, to be dug up 
when the war is over. 

As usual, Chinese native and foreign- 
style banks have adjusted themselves very 
cleverly to the situation, and the Japanese 
are seldom able to find out what goes on 
“under the punkah” in a Chinese organiza- 
tion. For five years, the Japanese have 
been carefully devising hurdles designed 
to tax or hamper Chinese business, but the 
Chinese have never been at a loss to find 
a way out. This ability to circumvent the 
restrictions of the Imperial Japanese forces 
has not gone without notice by thinking 
Japanese. Not only are high Jap officials 
mindful of the historic ability of the Chi- 
nese to absorb invading races, but their 
dreams are disturbed by the thought of 


having their conquests jettisoned in the 
quicksands of Chinese wiles. 

All the sinews of war in Shanghai, in- 
cluding metal stocks, automobiles, rub- 
ber and chemicals, have been confiscated 
by the Japanese. Coal may be obtained by 
special permit, as necessary to the life of 
the city. Last winter, landlords used the 
difficulty of getting coal as an excuse to 
curtail the heat. 

In the newspaper field a British morn- 
ing paper and an American evening sheet 
still publish regular editions, using cable 
news from Havas Telemondial (Vichy 
French), Transocean (German), and 
Domei (Japanese). The use of Tass (Rus- 
sian) is discouraged by the Japanese su- 
pervisors. News of Japanese reverses can 
be found only in the Russian Daily News, 
organ of U.S. S. R. propaganda, which 
prints a single sheet in English. 

The German propaganda paper in Eng- 
lish, called The Noon Extra, is published 
every day at twelve o'clock. One of its six 
pages is now called The Italian Daily 
News, relic of an independent effort by the 
Italian propaganda office. In the French 
Concession, Le Journal de Shanghai looks 
pretty much the same. The old White Rus- 
sian community, now pretty Red, reads 
The Zaria, which treats the Russian-Ger- 
man struggle circumspectly, lest the Japa- 
nese be displeased. To prove that citizens 
of Shanghai were not mere nationals of 
countries at war, the Japanese navy per- 
mitted Reuter’s Agency (British) to resume 
operations a few weeks after Pearl Har- 
bor, much to the displeasure of the Japa- 
nese army. The following April, however, 
Reuter’s was incorporated into Domei, 
which is dominated by the Japanese army. 

Motion-picture theaters are still doing 
business in Shanghai and are supposed to 
have enough first-run pictures to last a 
year and a half. Admission prices have 
been raised in line with the general in- 
crease in the cost of living. An American 
company which owns most of the first- 
run houses operates with the usual 
Japanese supervisor in control, and the 
American film-distributing offices are 
working under the China Film Company, 
a Japanese outfit. Propaganda newsreels 
from Japan and Nanking are incorporated 
into all programs. 

Two American radio stations are still 
broadcasting, but one has been taken over 
outright by the Japanese Army Press Bu- 
reau. The other is run by the American 





_The oldest 


profession 
flourishes as of yore, having drawn 
many recruits from the Chinese and 
Russian girls out of employment 


world’s 


newspaper organization .under light Japa- 
nese supervision, with a cultured Brit- 
ish-Eurasian woman announcing news 
programs which are sponsored by a Ger- 
man import firm selling a California wine. 
Vichy French and German stations have 
not been molested. 

Shanghai can live off its own fat for two 
years, it is estimated, using up stocks of 
canned goods and similar consumer stocks 
in the godowns (warehouses), which have 
not been touched by the Japanese. The 
Japanese have closed one of the two Brit- 
ish breweries, but both beer and hard liq- 
uor can be had at high prices. A quart of 
good beer, with a high content of rice, 
costs around $17 Central Reserve Bank, 
or more than fifty cents in United States 
money. Scotch whisky, most of it watered 
down, costs around $15 a drink, CRB. 
There are enough hoarded stocks of good 
liquor and wines to float the town from its 
foundations. 

Handcart coolies are living the life of 
Riley, pushing carts fitted with rubber tires 
and wheels from latest models of Ameri- 
can automobiles. They find plenty of busi- 
ness. 

Change in Values 


Former Chinese taxi drivers and chauf- 
feurs are buying or borrowing the wheels 
and tires from their masters’ cars or trucks, 
now that gasoline costs too much to buy. 
Of course, Americans and British have no 
cars at all, because they were confiscated 
by the Japanese. Neutrals still have cars. 

As a result of the shortage of taxis and 
private automobiles, new businesses have 
been established. Bicycles are the vogue, 
some built for two. With them came bi- 
cycle insurance against the many thefts. 

The ricksha has become an expensive 
mode of transportation, and the ricksha 
man, living in a grass hut on the outskirts 
of the city, is doing well. He earns an av- 
erage of $300 a month, CRB, and worries 
little about the high cost of living. Replac- 
ing the taxicab has come the “peddicab,” 
a ricksha attached to or superimposed 
upon a bicycle. 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Tooth Brush 





100% ARLINGCREST 
NAPHTHALATED WOOL 
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5 Scotty Kote\. 2 


(VICTORY MODEL) 


Outsmart tricky weather with Scotty 
warmth without weight, protection 
without bulk. Snug fitting, free and easy 
to wear. Handsome Heather Colors. 


No Bunch—No Bind—No Sag 


Knitted of high quality, resilient 
Arlingcrest worsted yarns made of 
100% WOOL NAPHTHALATED 
Virgin wool gently cleansed in naphtha 
to preserve wool fiber strength. 
Sold in stores everywhere. For name of nearest 


store, write to Arlingcrest Naphthalated Wool 
Service, 401 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


ARLINGTON MILLS, Lawrence, Mass. 


BUY WORSTEDS—BUY NAPHTHALATED 








the lovely, common, good-natured face 
with distaste, holding the picture well away 
from her with two fingers. 

“And what shall I do with dear Lorna?” 
she asked. ‘“‘Preserve her in lavender until 
you get back?” 

“File her, with the others.” 

She dropped the picture, glass frame 
and all, into the wastepaper basket and 
stood for a moment mutely, looking down 
at the rubbish that remained, wondering 
why she should feel disdainful of Lorna, 
why she should ever have felt disdainful of 
any of the Lornas that had ornamented 
Charles’ life? Protective armor, probably, 
she thought wryly. Sour grapes. Nothing 
but a half-hour of nervous weeping had 
prevented her from being a Lorna herself 
—or trying to be one. She had been a fail- 
ure in the role of Maggie, the Passionate 
Playgirl, and she could lay her failure, not 
to any intrinsic virtue of her own, but to 
sheer weakness and lack of purpose. 

Even now after five years, she could feel 
herself blushing internally at the fiasco she 
had made of things. She had been Charles’ 
secretary for a year then, and she still 
loved him as much as she had on that first 
morning. But she had known him better. 
She had known, for instance, that he was 
a playboy—one of the city’s harder-work- 
ing examples of the genus. She had be- 
come to a large extent, the liaison officer 
between him and the girls he was trying to 
get rid of, and between him and the girls 
whom he had not yet got around to notic- 
ing. 


HARLES had driven her up to New 

Haven to a football game one Satur- 
day afternoon, as a reward for a hectic 
week of working nights. Afterward, they 
had driven between hills splendid with 
autumn up to Salton in Massachusetts, a 
little white town with an enormous village 
green and an old, rambling, outrageously 
expensive hotel. They had eaten dinner 
there, sitting in front of the fireplace. 

After dinner, they had stayed in front 
of the fireplace, Charles lying on the 
wide couch with his head shining in her 
lap and his hand holding one of hers 
loosely and quietly. 

“It's going to be a long, cold drive 
home,” Charles had said at last, casually. 

Her heart had stopped for a moment: 
she knew what was coming. Subcon- 
sciously, she must have been expecting it 
ever since he had suggested that they drive 
all the way up here to eat. Now, before 
anything really started, was her best 
chance to stop it. But she did not want 
to stop it, she had decided suddenly. If 
the only way to get Charles was on his 
own terms, then his terms were good 
enough for her. 

“T wouldn’t drive a dog out on a night 
like this,” she had said, grinning at him. 

And he had looked at her with sudden 
surprise and speculation, not saying any- 
thing for a second. Then, his fingers tight- 
ened on her wrist and his eyes went a little 
sleepy. 

“In that case, why don’t we stay right 
here until tomorrow?” 

She had felt very brave and gay and 
reckless. She had even laughed down into 
his sleepy eyes. “Why not?” she had asked, 
and had quoted at him, “ ‘Time was; Time 
is; Time may not be again!’ ” 

The brave and gay and reckless mood 
had lasted quite a time, at that. It had sur- 
vived the lifted eyebrow of the clerk; it 
had survived the rheumy and cynical eye 
of the ancient bellhop who had shown 
them to their room. It had even survived 
the little click the key made in the lock 
when Charles turned it. 

He had taken her in his arms and lifted 
her chin and kissed her and then he had 
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Continued from page 13 


held her quietly and strongly against him. 

“Happy?” he had asked at last. “Happy, 
Maggie darling?” 

“Yes!”’ she had answered, and noticed 
for the first time that her teeth were chat- 
tering. “Yes!” she repeated, more strongly. 

He had kissed her again, and then held 
her away to look into her eyes, smiling at 
her. “Yourre frightened, aren’t you, my 
poor baby?” 

“Don’t be silly!” she had snapped at 
him. “Why should I be frightened?” 

Even now, when she had had five years 
to think about it, she could not be quite 
sure why, at that moment, she should have 
started to cry. Probably the fact that she 
was terribly tired after a week of hard 
work had as much to do with it as any- 
thing. That, and: the memory he had 
evoked when he called her “my poor 
baby.” Her grandfather, who had brought 
her up, had called her that every time she 
went running to him with a%Skinned knee 
or a disappointing report card, and the 
words spoken soitly in Charles’ voice 
brought the old man back across the years 
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to look at her in astonishment at finding 
her in a strange room with a strange man. 

But she did weep, and shivered away 
from him when he tried to comfort her, 
not wanting him to touch her, wanting 
only to be little and safe again, back in the 
security of her grandfather’s house, in her 
own warm bed. 

She had not stopped crying until long 
after she heard the door close behind 
Charles. He had not come back that night, 
and she had left very early the next morn- 
ing, on the first bus which she could get 
going in the general direction of the city, 

Now, after five years, she looked at a 
broken picture in a wastepaper basket, and 
remembered all that. Almost, she found it 
in her heart to envy the girl whose picture 
it was; at least, for a little time, however 
precariously, Charles had been hers. But 
what must she be feeling now that he was 
no longer hers? Would she lie awake in 
the night and scream his name into her 
wadded pillow, and would she walk heavy- 
footed and empty-eyed through streets 
where there was no Charles? How could 
she live through all the gray years ahead, 
who having had his love would have it no 
longer? 

Maggie shivered a little and thanked 
God for the thousandth time that she, at 
least, had escaped that. Never having had 
him, she could never lose him. 


“We've been wondering why you're not in uniform” 


“It’s almost time,” she said alot! py 
looking at him. “You'd better be gy 

“Anxious for me to vacate the ses » 
the mighty, so you can occupy then}; 
asked, and there was an unaccustomiy, 
terness in his voice. 

She looked up at him in swift bev) 
ment and held out a hand toward ty), 
protest. “Charles?” she spoke his \p 
questioningly. “Charles?” 4 

But he did not say anything, ni x 
assure her with his sudden, gleaming \jj 
Instead, he came from behind the a 
and walked across the room to pi hij 
hands on her shoulders and look dow 9 
her face. She met his eyes without f @ 
ing, trying to understand their questic — 

“Sometimes I wonder, Maggie!” hy 
at last. “Sometimes, I wonder just |g 
much you’ve put over on me! Somet\ 
I think you got the most and gave them 
of any girl I know, and then I get to } 
dering if you aren’t the cleverest. wig 
I ever met.” | J 

She was a little angry now, and she jeg) 
to pull her shoulders away from his h 
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i jMinst 
but he would not let her go. She kr k 
what he was going to do before he dic me ut 
and she twisted furiously from him so t 
his lips fell on her cheek. But he forced 
head back and met her mouth with | 
She tried to stay rigid and unresponsive 
his arms, but the blood in her body 
trayed her, and she felt her lips and 
arms responding to him. 


HIS would go on for as long as ! 
lived, she thought wearily. Not ti 
nor pride nor strength would give her 
curity against him. Any time he want 
as long as they both could walk, he wot! 
be able to put his arms around her like tt. 
and find her without armor, without « 
fense. = | 
Unexpectedly, he released her, a 
stepped back, laughing. Wild anger | 
4 


we 

















me 
) 


her for a second as she felt herself swayi 
and his hand strong under her elbow | © 
steady her. ; 
“I’m glad you find me amusing,” s| 
said, shaking herself free and moving awé| 
“Something to remember me by.” 
He laughed silently, standing with I\ 
sturdy legs spread apart, his fists on I 
hips. “Why don’t you let yourself go ai 
enjoy it for once?” he suggested. “Millio. 
of people do, you know!” ’ 
“At any rate, you know!” she told hi 
tartly, and fought fiercely for the power 
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CRUMBS 






* SAVE DRY BREAD 


and Bread Crumbs 





Make Delicious 7 
! Leftover Bread Dishes / Leftover dry bread is delicious in bread pudding, |Your government asks you to buy carefully; to store 


crumb pie, as the crusty outside of fish, orasa‘‘meat wisely .. . maintaining the freshness and nutrition 
) JOIN the home-front army of housewives pledged — extender.” Try “bread-baskets” filled with vege- value of foods; to cook correctly... preserving 
against waste! Now that bread is enriched, tables and served with nutritious “No Waste” vitamins and minerals; and to save leftovers. Food 


more nutritious, you can’t afford to waste any. SKINLESS frankfurters and wieners.(Recipebelow.)* | Power will help win the war! Don’t waste food. 


Keinbess- the No Wiste food 


TRADE MARK P 


@ SKINLESS frankfurters are truly a @ Ask for your favorite brand of 


nutritious “No Waste” food! They frankfurters and wieners made the 


have no skin to peel (children love “No Waste” SKINLESS way. They cost 
them) ... 100% edible. You eat every 


bit you buy. No flavor is wasted, for 


no more than ordinary frankfurters. 


*Recipe: Remove crusts from 8 slices of day 
old bread. Press into greased muffin tin. Brush 
with melted butter. Bake 15 minutes in hot 
oven (425°F.)—until golden. Fill with 
creamed carrots, peas or other vegetables. 
Serve with SKINLESS frankfurters. 


SKINLESS don’t split open. They waste 
no time, fuel, money, for they are 
quick to prepare and economical. 
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BUILT to SERVE 


Today's restricted driving is hard on 
storage batteries. But your Willard 
dealer will see that your battery 
gives you all the useful service that 
has been built into it—if you will see 
him regularly. Call him, whether 
your battery is a Willard or not. 


"SAFETY- FILL’ 
BATTERIES 





-have the power to Carry on ! 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. * CLEVELAND « LOS ANGELES « DALLAS * TORONTO 
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laugh back at him, and found it. There 
was no strength any place, except in laugh- 
ter; long ago she had found that out. 

And again they were silent for a mo- 
ment, looking at each other. Almost like 
enemies, Maggie thought suddenly, de- 
spite the laughter. Almost as though they 
hated each other. 

Then, suddenly, Charles took his eyes 
away from her and looked all around the 
office, as though he were bidding every- 
thing in it goodby. He picked up his hat 
and started for the door. 

“Goodby, Maggie,” he said, turning 
with his hand on the knob, not smiling 
now. 

“Goodby, Charles.” Her voice, she 
thought wonderingly, sounded just as cas- 
ual as though she were bidding him fare- 
well on a week end of golf and dancing. 

“Tl tell you something before I go,” he 
said. “You’re an awful dope, really. You 
really are! But I love you just the same!” 

He went then, closing the door behind 
him, and she sat on a corner of the enor- 
mous desk, her hands supporting her, her 
fingernails digging into the wood. Through 
the heavy wooden door her imagination 
watched him walk the length of the of- 
fice, square and strong and humorous 
with his cocky stride and the jaunty way 
his head sat above his square, broad shoul- 
ders. She could even see in her mind the 
tiny shining black hairs on his wrists and 
the superlative cleanliness of his white col- 
lar against the red-brown of his throat. 
Through the thick soundproofing of the 
walls and the door, she could even hear 
his voice, soft and merry and masculine, 
making bawdy answers to the goodbys and 
the good lucks that were called after him. 


HE sat there for a long time, not think- 

ing of anything, not feeling anything, 
straining her eyes and her ears and all the 
nerves of her heart. 

The clock struck three and she came to 
herself with the realization that there was 
work to be done. She looked around at 
the enormous office that was hers until 
Charles came back, and felt, all at once, 
not elated, but oppressed and inadequate. 
And frightened. ; 

And that was silly, she thought. She 
knew as much about the firm as Charles 
did, if not more. She would have to do 
very little now that she had not been doing 
all along. For years Charles had felt free 
to dump everything in her lap and go 
wherever he wanted to, for as long as he 
wanted. 

She moved restlessly to the window and 
looked out over the gray city, silver under 
a weak, warm sun. The winter was going, 
she thought. And she wondered what 
would she be doing now, in this spring, 
where would she be now, if she had not 
come back here the Monday morning after 
that Saturday night in Salton. Married, 
perhaps, and free of Charles forever? Or 
working in some unimaginable other of- 
fice where there was no Charles, and only 
the memory of him, dreamlike and pallid, 
to wear next to her heart? 

She could almost grin when she remem- 
bered the struggle it had been to force her- 
self to come back that morning. By the 
time she had reached the city that Sunday, 
she had been in a cold sweat of shame and 
terror, knowing that she had behaved like 
a fool, knowing very well that Charles 
would never want to see her again. She 
made up her mind a thousand times that 
day and all through that night that she 
would never go back to Greyling’s, even to 
collect the week’s pay that was due her. 
But in the morning she did go back; the 
thought of not seeing him at all was worse 
than the thought of how he would look at 
her when she did see him. 

But he had greeted her as though noth- 
ing had happened and had never by word 
or action referred to what Maggie had al- 
ready begun to refer to in her own mind, 
with a desperate attempt at wry humor, as 


her “‘weepy week end.” Only once, about! 
a month after the whole thing had hap- 
pened, had he come anywhere close te! 
mentioning it. 


That was on another Saturday after- Boos 


noon, and they had just finished work and 
were ready to leave the office. Maggie was 
concentrating on her hat—she remem. 
bered that hat; it was one of those that 
never seem to go On just right, no matter 
how you manage it—when he came up) 
behind her and looked over her shoulder 
into the mirror. 

“New, isn’t it?” 

“Mm-m.” She was not surprised; he 
often noticed new hats and dresses. “Like 
it? 

“T think it’s horrible. Maggie, how abou 
taking Monday off and marrying a guy? 
It might keep us both out of trouble.” 

She had paused for a second with her 
hand still on the brim of her hat, and ip 
that second a hundred years of pain 
pride and indecision and fear were lived by 
her heart. She thought of all that marriag: 
to Charles would mean—the happiness 


POINTED REMARKS ON 
AN EMPTY STOMACH 


Dear lord and master, do not pout 
Because you're getting sauerkraut. 
A pound in points costs only four... 
Remember, darling, this is war. } 


Don’t plead for peas—a can comes 
high. 

To staples such as those, Goodby. 

How’s that? You crave a lima bean? 

A pound of limas costs thirteen! 


Asparagus and spinach too 
Rate thirteen, so before you’re 
through 
You'll either have to go without, 
Or learn to relish sauerkraut. 
MARGARET FISHBACK 


and the misery, the constant, ineradi- 

cable dread of the day when he would 

come home and say, “Look, babe, I’m 

sorry, but there’s this dame I want to 

marry. How about taking a trip to Nevada 

or Florida or Mexico, or some place?” Be- 

cause the day would come; she knew that. 
It might be different if Charles loved her | 
as she loved him; in that case she might | 
have taken the risk. But he didn’t; he) 
didn’t have it in him to love anyone in that 

way. Charles’ love was vivid and strong, 
but it was never constant. 

So, she had laughed at Charles in the 

mirror. “Marry you?” she had said, and 

laughed again, wrinkling her nose and 

looking into the reflection of his eyes. | 
“And wear myself to a shadow before the 

honeymoon is over weeping into my pil- 

low? I think not, my Charles!” 


HE was remembering that when she 

looked out of the window, and remem- 
bering the other times in the years since 
then when he had asked her to marry him 
—always in that same, offhand fashion. 
And her own answers, always bright with 
laughter and mockery. And then the tele- 
phone shrilled on the desk behind her, and 
she whirled to answer it, realizing as she | 
did so that she had been waiting for his 
call, that the blood in her veins had been 
going slower in anticipation of it. 

“Charles! Charles, you idiot, you'll miss 
your train.” 

“Listen, Maggie, I’m sorry I was nasty. 
And, listen—” 

“You fool, you know it doesn’t matter! 
Now, hurry! Hurry, or you'll miss the } 
train.” 

“Maggie, listen. There’s a box in the top | 
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right-hand drawer of my desk. It’s got | 


your name on it. [—” 































“)| find it. Now, get going!” 
“ t, listen! Don’t open it. Burn it or 


“Satt in the safe or something. I don’t 
Ne you to open it. Hear?” 
af course, Charles.” 

», Cite plainly, she could hear his sigh of 
ral “Thanks. I was— They're closing 

- helates. Goodby, Maggie darling!” 

4 sadby. she said dully, out loud to 
a empty telephone receiver. “Goodby, 
-hiles.” She put the instrument back on 

1 dle and felt her stomach turn over 

ia jayingly with the thought that now 
e was nothing further to wait for. 
5 \ ), he was gone. 
¢ went to his desk—her desk now, she 
aght with a flash of gloomy pride—and 
ed the top right-hand drawer. There 
| the box, all right, a small, oblong 
jage carefully and somewhat clumsily 
sped i in brown paper. She picked it up 
jwas surprised at its weight. What on 
m had he bought for her and then de- 
4 not to give her? Something ribald, 
jably, which he had decided at the last 
hent was too ribald. Charles’ mind 
‘likely to go too far in any given direc- 

Jon occasion, but his innate taste usu- 

saved him. 


MOST against her will, she opened 
the package. 
ere was a little golden box inside. 
}a cigarette box, only the wrong shape. 
as too small for a jewel box, she 
ght. Besides, it would be worth more 
any jewelry it was likely to house. 
took her a moment of searching to 
the little catch that released the lid. 
when she did find it, and the box was 
)ifast opened, she stared at its contents, 
| Bivning and puzzled: A key and a note. 
| key was just a plain, ordinary key, 
one of those oval composition tags at- 
ied to it. She picked it up and looked 
e tag. Drop IN ANY MAILBOX, it said 
| ly. RETURN TO HoTEL DUKE, SALTON, 
Iss. PosTAGE GUARANTEED: 
iy )fuietly, her face flaming, she put the 
back in the box and picked up the 
. “I wish you hadn't left so early that 
Mning, my darling,” it said. “And I 
Wn you'd married me any of the times 
T/ked you these past five years. Now, it’s 
late for wishing. Anyway, here is my 
Wyvenir, and I wish you’d loved me. C.” 
jhe put the note back in the box with 
| key, and closed the cover gently and 
sat staring straight in front of her, 
“ng to think. One phrase particularly 
“K)t repeating itself over and over in her 
id: “Now it’s too late for wishing.” 
ow, it was too late for wishing. Now, 
Was too late for anything. Charles was 
Bhe now. Even if he were to come back, 
as still too late. You could not expect 
to carry a hollow dream in his heart 
ever; he had carried it for five years, 
“Bi five years was a long, long time. No 
am could survive forever the constant 
ision, the constant mockery and laugh- 
with which she had pelted his for all 
s time. When he came back, he would 
e found something warmer and more 
arding than laughter to comfort him. 
After a long time, she reached over and 
Ked up the telephone. Thank God, she 
Dught, for the glycerin they were manu- 
turing down at the plant. Thank God 
priorities. 
‘La Guardia Field?” she asked. “When 
"Des the next flight leave for Chicago?” 
She moved in a world in which time had 
ased to exist, and volition was only a 
_jlyth. She was not conscious of making 
“jy decisions; she did what was to be 
ne without thinking at all about it. Oc- 
sionally, during the next twelve hours, 
ir mind would clear for a moment or two, 
‘id she would look at herself with panic- 
icken amazement, and wonder what in 
aven’s name she thought she was up to. 
ut, invariably, the fog closed down again 
_time to prevent her from turning back 
on the course she had set herself. 
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It was not until she had lain down to 
take a nap on a bed in the Chicago hotel 
where Charles always stopped, that she 
really came to her senses. Then she sat up 
again in a sudden cold sweat of fear. 

“I must be mad!” she said aloud. “I 
must be completely insane!” 

This, she thought, was just the kind of 
thing that was always happening to suc- 
cessful businesswomen; she had _ heard 
about it often enough. They went off their 
rockers. And usually about some man, 
too—or men. Probably, the next step 
would be flirting with policemen! 

She got up in a flurry of panic and 
started to repack her bag, and halfway 
through changed her mind again and went 
and sat in a chair by the window, clench- 
ing and unclenching her hands, wishing to 
heaven that she were back in New York, 
wishing Charles would hurry up and come, 
and wishing the next second that he would 
not come at all, but would break the cus- 
tom of years and go to some other hotel. 

She went through that performance a 
dozen times in the next few hours, trying 
to laugh at herself every time. It was silly; 
it was even funny. She could see that quite 
clearly, but she could not laugh. There 
was no laughter left in her; she wondered 
now if she would ever dare to laugh again. 

When he finally got there, she was 
asleep, curled up in the undersized easy 
chair. She woke to find him standing at 
the door, his bag at his feet. He was star- 
ing at her with his mouth open. 

They did not say anything for a long 
time. Maggie felt ridiculous and untidy: 
she knew that her hair was a mess, and she 
had a strong suspicion that her lipstick 
was smeared and her nose shiny. A nice 
thing, she thought grimly, for a tired man 
to find waiting for him. A lovely, lovely 


surprise 
“Surprise!” she said aloud, inanely. 
“Well, V'll be darned!” Charles said. 


“What are you doing here?” 

It wasn’t too late yet, she thought sud- 
denly. She could say she was here on busi- 
ness; she could invent some plausible 
story. She could say the OPA was acting 
up again, or something. 

“And what,” Charles said, “is the idea 
of signing the register ‘Mr. and Mrs.”?” 


ER stomach sank; she had forgotten 
the register. You couldn't very well 
blame the OPA for that. She looked at 
Charles miserably and suddenly realized 
with horror that she was about to stage a 
return performance: she was going to cry. 
Apparently, it showed in her face, be- 
cause Charles closed his mouth and hur- 
ried across the room to kneel down beside 
her chair and put his arm around her com- 
fortingly. 

“Don’t cry, darling!” he pleaded, and his 
voice sounded almost as panic-stricken as 
she felt. “Please. don’t cry!” 

Charles, she thought lugubriously, must 
think that there was something about the 
mere sight of a bed that brought out the 
dreariest side of her. He must think that 
she always wept in bedrooms, automati- 
cally. The idea struck her suddenly as 
funny, and she turned her head into the 
hollow of his shoulder and giggled hys- 
terically. 

He held her away from him for a mo- 
ment, looking angry, and then his eyes 
began to smile, and his mouth, and he 
pulled her into his arms and kissed her 
laughing mouth, smothering the laughter 
in her throat. 

The last flurry of panic flared in her 
heart and died while she clung to him. 
This was it, she thought. This was where 
she abandoned everything that made her 
safe—laughter and mockery and reserve. 
This was where she stripped herself of her 
armor and became forever vulnerable to 
all the hurts and all the fears and jealousies 
he could inflict upon her. From now on, 
she would have nothing left but love. 

THE END 











“Sure...and maybe I could 


run another typewriter with 


my feet!’ 


ATAYLOR 


Girt: J’m not a magician... sol can’t use one piece of carbon paper 60 times! 


MAN: You're new here, and maybe you haven’t noticed that we use Roytype’s Park 
Avenue Carbon Paper. The Royal Typewriter Company makes it, and one sheet 
can be used up to 60 times, cleanly and clearly. This test copy proves it... 


This is the sixt copy made with the Same 
sheet of Park Aveeue Carbon Paper, a 

of the Royal Typewritor Company. 

of carbon paper had been used $9 

The test was made at the Unit 

Company, (nec,, one of 

independent testing laboratories. é 
a.cle legible copy this sixtisth one i 





Laboratory test No. 36092-NY, issued October 6, 1942 
GIRL: Gee, maybe you're right! This looks almost like a first copy. How's it done? 
yoe y' g y Y 


MAN: Why, 
down into the paper. 


Park Avenue is deep-inked by a special process that soaks the ink right 
it lets you 
reverse the sheet, top to bottom, so that all areas of the paper can be used. 


And notice Park Avenue’s extension edge . . . 


Girt: No magic about that, is there? Just common sense! Right now, I'll start 
getting a lot more copies from each sheet of Park Avenue! 


Complete line of carbon papers 


HERE ARE MANY different carbon 

papers in the Roytype* line, made by 
the Royal Typewriter Company. One of 
these . . . it may be Park Avenue, or it 
may be another . . . will exactly fit your 
needs, depending on the particular type 
of work done in your office. Your local 
Royal Typewriter Representative will 
gladly show you the whole price range of 
Roytype carbon papers and help you 
choose the weight, finish, and quality 
best-suited to your requirements. 


ROYTYPE 


Carbon Papers and Ribbons 
made by the 


ROYAL 
TYPEWRITER COMPANY 





*Trade-Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Off., 
Copyright 1943, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 

















By Lion Feuchtwany 


ILLUSTRATED 


The Story Thus Far: 

N THE vear 1931 Oscar Lautensack. a mind 

reader and clairvoyant, is living in Munich. 
He is desperately poor. His brother, Hannsjorg 
(a murderer just released from prison). makes a 
startling suggestion: that Oscar go to Berlin and 
worm his way into Hitler’s confidence, become 
the Fuehrer’s foremost adviser! 

Sure of himself, and knowing that Hannsjorg, 
a Nazi, will finance, his operations, Oscar goes to 
Berlin. Soon his so-called clairvoyance, his mind 
reading and his impressive personality make him 
a much talked of man. And soon he has friends: 
notably the Baroness von Trettnow and the Kade- 
reits—Dr. Fritz Kadereit and hié wife, Ilse—all 
enthusiastic Nazis. 

The great man has a mistress: a little seam- 
stress named Alma. But, feeling the need of an- 
other woman—someone who can _ understand 
him, he finds another one: Kathe Severin. 
Kathe is supposed to be his secretary. She loves 
Oscar; but she does not trust him. 

Once established with a few powerful friends 
behind him and a superbly furnished establish- 
ment, Oscar decides to prove, in public, how 
great he really is. And prove it he does, in a 
theater before an audience of two thousand per- 
sons, by raising a naval hero from the dead 
(needless to say, the whole business is faked) and 
making a political prophecy that ‘‘comes true,” 
because, a few days before. Hannsjorg had told 
him a carefully guarded Nazi secret. 

Following a number of meetings with Hitler 
(who is strongly drawn to the charlatan), Oscar 
is made editor of ““Germany’s Star,” a magazine 
devoted to racial studies and occultism. Soon he 
is rich—Nazi money pours in on him: and, with 
his new wealth, he spludges—orders a beautiful 
yacht, specially built; purchases a country es- 
tate—Schloss Sophienburg. 

Unfortunately, he makes an enemy: Dr. Paul 
Cramer, Kathe Severin’s half-brother. Cramer. 
knowing that Oscar is a faker, attacks him say- 
agely in print. . . . Spoiled by his easy success. 
Oscar does a foolish thing: he incurs the an- 
tagonism of Ilse Kadereit. Ilse decides to get 
revenge. She invyeigles the Nazi leaders into 
forcing—ordering—Oscar to bring suit against 
Cramer for libel. 

Hannsjérg breaks the news to his brother. 
Oscar says that he will not go to court. The two 
men have a long and heated argument. After a 
time, Oscar, exhausted, drops into a chair. The 
future looks none too roseate for Herr Oscar 
Lautensack. 


Vv 


E RANG up Frau Kadereit to say 
he was coming. In that lilting 


tone of voice which made it im- 
possible to tell whether she spoke seriously 
or in jest, she asked, “Is it something spe- 
cial?” and added, “Not that you wouldn't 
be welcome even without a special errand. 
But I'm very busy these days.” He said 
that he was impelled by a general desire to 
see her as well as by a particular matter. 

“Well there you are again,” she greeted 
him when he arrived; she was animated, 
full of well-bred amiability. First of all he 
thanked her enthusiastically for the pearl. 
Then, full of well-simulated repentance, he 
spoke about that telephone conversation. 
He had been in a state of irritation; his 
nerves had snapped. 

“Go right on, court jester,” said Ilse. 
She smiled. That was the old Ilse. A spark 
of hope flared up in him. He became the 
old Oscar, felt very male, and behaved ac- 
cordingly. 


Hitler walked toward the door. His 
gait was awkward; his back was 
bent. He had entered that room hop- 
ing to leave it as chancellor of the 
German Reich. Now he slunk out, his 
heart torn with helpless resentment 
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“And now let's forget that silly] 
understanding,” he said triumphantl 
came toward her and reached for he 

She slipped from his grasp, li 
adroitly. “Don’t exert yourself,” she 
and there was no coquettishness ¢ 
with her mockery, only friendly in 
ence. He could not do otherwise th 
her go. 

“Shall we go on to the second f 
your visit,” she suggested, “and diseu 
business about which you came?” 

Oscar, resigned, came to the point. 
erful circles in the Party, he exp 
were urging him to take action again 
attacks in the Red press. His feeling 
against it. He asked for her advice, 

Great as was her joy in the man 
miliation, she did not show her ple 
with even the faintest smile. “In my 
ion,” she said thoughtfully, seriously 
should defend yourself against the R 
tacks, silly as they are. After all you’ 
Herr Meier or Miller, you're the 
seer. You have even received the ¢ 
tion of being asked for advice 
Fuehrer. Noblesse oblige, my frien 
dirty bandage over the seer’s eyes 
won't do. It seems to me that the 
mantle should always look as fresh ¢ 
had just been cleaned.” 


F SHE had only smiled! It fille 
with helpless fury that she pretenc¢ 
be so naive and objective. “I shoul 
have thought,” he said offendedly, 
externals of that kind would distort 
view of the inner being.” But sh 
nothing but a shrug for his comp 

“External, internal,” she replied, 
only advise you from an unself-cons 
feminine point of view. And there 
said, I’m for cleanliness, for clarity. 
must know what you owe yourself 
you must show that you know it.” 
kept a straight face. 

“So you wish me to sue?” asked 4 
point-blank, bluntly. “You wish r 
prostitute myself before a court?” 

“J don't wish anything, my friend 
reproved him gently. “Only, if son 
asks my advice, as my husband does} 
time to time, and as you do now, I) 
just agree to everything, but.say sti 
out what is in my heart and mind. 3 
savored her joke fully; she felt thoro} 
alive. . 

Since he was broodingly silent shi 
clared amiably, in her pleasantest il 
voice: “I myself—I admit it to youll 
frankly—am looking forward to the! 
Just think, what a gigantic stage is at 
disposal there. You'll have all Ger 
as an audience. You couldn’t wish 7 
better chance to prove your gift.” | 

“Well of course that’s a point of & 
too,” said Oscar; it was meant to si 
ironical, but Ilse could well hear the 
helplessness in it, and it fell sweetly o} 
ears. 

Yes, Oscar’s heart was full of bitte: 
But abruptly that bitterness changec 
a different feeling... Now that he had am 


his trip. His passionate blue eyes 
veiled, became fierce. Rage and lu 
flamed him. “All right,” he said, 


and again he came toward her and s# 
her with his large, white, brutal hands) 
(Continued on page 48) 
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SECRETARY OF WAR! 


No uniform adds glamor to her job. There’s 
no publicity, no medal... she’s just in there 
slugging. Of course you say of her, comfort- 
ably, ‘‘I don’t know what I’d do without her” 
... but man, don’t be silly! Without her you’d 


be sunk! 


Those endless accurate pages of estimates, 


specifications, contracts, production schedules 
...those neat conference digests. ..that blizzard 
of forms... the appointment lists... the end- 
of-the-day dictation... think how she handles 
it all, and comes in smiling next morning 
for more. 

Of course we'd like to urge you to give her 
a brand new L C Smith, to help make her 


eNERR SyrRE TES Te 





typing job easier. But that’s out for the dura- 
tion, as you know. One thing you can do is 
see that her typewriter is properly serviced... 
and here our branch office or dealer can help. 


But most of all we want to pay just a word of 
tribute because we know it is richly deserved. 
Here’s to a girl doing one grand job... your 


>?) 


own private ‘‘secretary of war. 


y 
SMITH-CORONA 
Lypewriter Service 
L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS ING SYRACUSE NEW YORK 
s& War production entrusted to us is precision work calling 


for craftsmanship of the highest order . . . skill won through 
years of making America’s finest office and portable typewriters. 
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I don’t know why I'm telling you 


that. 
this.” 
“T asked you.” 
“IT don’t know exactly. 
haps here—you get so you want something 
to hang on to. There was no real reason, 


I thought per- 


I guess. Just an impulse.” 

She was a while answering. She said, 
“You're still carrying Susan’s picture?” 

His negative nod was also slow. He was 
looking at the white house. “Not,” he said, 
“in my billfold, anyway.” 

The girl held out her gloved hand, her 
expression seeming a little odd. “I have 
to catch a car, Jim,” she said. “Good luck 
again.” Then she was walking rapidly 
away. Still staring at the house, the major 
knew there was something more he wanted 
to tell her, but he could not remember it. 

He could not remember until a snow- 
ball caught him just above the ear. The 
snowball was thrown hard and accurately, 
and his garrison cap went spinning. The 
girl was grinning from a safe distance 
across the street. “She's not married,” she 
called, “so get moving, stupid.” 

A trolley squealing to a stop between 
them cut off his answer. 


HE major dusted snow off his cap and 

straightened his shoulders under the 
greatcoat. Then he walked rapidly toward 
the white house. When he reached it and 
rang the bell, his palms were perspiring in 
spite of the cold. All at once he wondered 
what it was he especially remembered 
about Susan. A laugh in the dark of a the- 
ater, an ice-cream cone eaten on a snow- 
bank? Or a few words, “I’m not sure, Jim. 
We're both too young.” 

He wondered whether he would even 
recognize ker immediately if she answered 
the bell. He wondered and looked to one 
side, noticing the house next door, a little 
brown house needing paint. But unusual 
things had been done with the drapes 
around a window. The little brown house 
smiled at him and said, “I was always on 
your side.” 

Of course, he did recognize Susan, de- 
spite a changed hair style, despite five 
years. She said, “Hello,” and then he 
watched her expression change. 

Coming so to a house he had known, 
he knew at once whom to expect at the 
door. The face and its setting were one in 
his memory, the situation as though he had 
not been away. So he felt strange as he 
watched her turn back the years with her 
eyes. He watched the name, “Jim,” come 
to the surface of her mind before she 
spoke it. 

He said, “It was a childish thing to do. 
I should at least have telephoned.” 

Susan said, “Jim,” again and held the 
door wide. 

“T should have telephoned,” he said, 
“but I always thought about doing it just 
this way and so I did.” 

Susan took both his hands and kissed 
him, quickly, breathlessly. She called, 
“Mother, it’s Jim Cassell!” The call had 
a warm, friendly, welcoming sound. 

Mrs. Harris came out of her kitchen, 
shook his hand and studied him. “Let’s 
see,” she said, “you were the boy who 
liked applesauce cake.” 

“Constancy is my best virtue,” 
“T still like applesauce cake.” 

“There is just about enough in the re- 
frigerator.” 

Mr. Harris was behind his wife. 
said, “I remember now. No garters.” 

Jim pulled up his trouser leg to show 
his sock. “I bought them as I was coming 
through town,” he said. “They feel queer, 
but anything for peace.” 

Susan said, “Dad was mean. I think he 
liked to watch you sauirm, esvecially if 
he’d been arguing with Mother.” 


he said. 


He 
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Mr. Harris poured a drink. 

“This time [ll enjoy it,” Jim told him, 
“but I remember that afternoon I came 
around and found Don already here. You 
poured a stiff one that nearly choked me.” 

“It was your own fault,” Susan said. 
“You just came over without even asking 
whether I had a date.” 

“And you,” said her father, 
every minute of it.” 

Susan’s giggle had not changed at all. 
“J don’t know which was the silliest. Jim 
couldn't sit still or keep his socks up; and 
Don put on his older-man act, giving out 
a lot of advice. I wanted to slay them 


“enjoyed 


both.” 
Remembering, Jim could smile too. 
“Don?” he asked. 


“Married to a redhead,” Susan said. 
“She's a nice girl.” 

“My daughter,” said Mr. Harris, “never 
could hang on to her men. Always too 
darned independent. Kept them stirred 


see Mr. Harris suddenly as a man whose 
humor was reflected in his daughter. Never 
before, Jim thought, had the older man 
been anything but a satellite moving in a 
circle—now protective, now disapproving 
—around her. 

The major was surprised and puzzled; 
and his puzzlement made him miss the 
point of a story Mr. Harris was telling 
about the new bomber plant on the east 
side of town. Then the telephone cut into 
the story. Susan went to the hallway to 
answer it; but before she closed the door, 
the major had one glimpse of the expres- 
sion on her face. 

Nodding an excuse to Mr. Harris, he 
followed her, shutting the door again be- 
hind him. He said, “Sue.” 

When she looked<up, closing her hand 
over the mouthpiece of the telephone, he 
was seized with a queer desire to laugh. 


He had known before what he was going | 


to do; but now in addition it seemed very 





“My wife—Mrs. Kipnis. 
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up all the time, just for the fun of it. Even 
the ones she was crazy about.” 

“As, for example, me?” Jim asked. 

Mr. Harris looked at Susan. “As I get 
older,” he suggested, “I get a little smarter, 
though not much. We have time for one 
more drink before dinner.” 

It was all very nice. It was friendly and 
warm and fun. For the first time in 
months, the major felt at ease, some of the 
piano-wire tension gone from his mind. 
He told Mr. Harris about the ground crew 
in New Guinea who put forty gallons of 
gasoline into a mosquito before they dis- 
covered it was not a bomber. The story 
was not new; but the laughter in the room 
was mellow, like the old whisky in his 
glass. And there was no such place as New 
Guinea with its rotting beaches. 


T WAS all very nice. Susan listened and 

smiled; and the major knew that what 
he remembered best about her was the 
wealth of dark hair, heavy and rich no 
matter how she wore it—that and the font 
of secret laughter always threatening to 
engulf her. 

He watched her while she listened and 
when she moved to help her mother with 
the dinner. While Mr. Harris talked, Jim 
watched Susan and allowed his mind to 
run down a separate track of its own. He 
could remember having waited before 
while Susan moved through the house; 
and then his eyes and his mind had always 
been following her. It was a surprise to 
him now to notice on the wall a picture he 
had never consciously seen before, al- 
though he knew it must have been there 
all the time. It was more of a surprise to 


The poor man’s Hedy Lamarr” 
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funny to him that he had no trace of re- 
sentment. He said, “Don’t break the date, 
Sue. I'd like to go along and dance with 
you once or twice if he doesn’t mind, but 
that’s all.” 

Susan gave him a long slow look that 
was questioning at its beginning and then 
collapsed into a grin at the corners of her 
eyes, where no beautiful woman’s smile 
should have its genesis. She was not a 
beautiful woman. She was a nice girl of 
whom he was tremendously fond. They 
had laughed a lot together and he had 
been waiting to see again just such an un- 
orthodox smile. 

She smiled and took her hand off the 
mouthpiece. “Bill,” she said, “I'm glad 
you called. Come over early. Jim Cas- 
sell’s here for dinner and wants to go 
along with us tonight.” There was a sud- 
den twist of sheer devilment at the corner 


of her lips. “You'll like him,” she said 
into the phone. “He was my first hus- 
band.” 


When she had replaced the receiver, she 
took Jim’s arm. It was a companionable 
gesture, as one old friend to another. 

He said, “So you still can’t resist giving 
them a bad time? He might not think it 
was funny.” 

“Bill’s a captain; 
out at the post here.” 

“Serious?” 

She nodded. “T think so, Jim.” 

“Then you're being silly.” 

“You play up and don’t give any ad- 
vice,’ she said. “I’ve never seen how he 
acts when he thinks he’s been wronged. 
Besides, he’s a little too proper and a 
shock will do him good.” 


” 


she said, “stationed 













































































The major shrugged; but at the « 
table, he told Mr. Harris, “Your dat 
deserves to be an old maid with eigh 
ticoats.” ' 

“Is she still resisting you?” Mr, 
was obviously more interested in 
ray of salad-dressing ingredients i 
of his plate. He rubbed his hands i 
aration. That mixing was a cei 
Jim remembered and had always e 
watching. But this time, in the mi 
it, his mind gave off a sudden spar 
said, “Excuse me a moment. I fo 
make a call.” 

In the hallway, he leafed throv 
telephone directory. The voice th 
swered his ring was familiar, a loy 
that would have pleased the tel 
company. He said, “Do you alw 
rocks in snowballs? My head has | 
on it.” 

He said, “Were you abandoni 
cheering section this afternoon or ¢ 
still in it?” He asked, “Listen, ha 
a date tonight?” 

He listened himself and said, 
want a favor. I'd like to come for 
eight and to kiss you on the front j 
There’s a special reason.” 

Finally he said, “Swell! A team 
lose if the rooters have that old § 
ingtum. Make it look good and [I 
you a box of melted chocolates.” 

He went back to the table just 
dressing was being completed. 


HE captain arrived in time for | 
4 and applesauce cake. The captaii 
stiff and military and very much er 
rassed. He looked as though he d 
like being outranked. He said, “I’m 
glad to meet you, Major.” He look 
Susan as he said it, and there was rep 
in his eyes. The captain was very mu 
love and not concealing it well. 
Jim said, “It’s a pleasure, Old Mar 
has told me so much about you.” 
The captain did not say Susan hac 
him nothing at all about the major; bu 
did not have to say it, looking as mi 
able as he did. 
Mr. Harris poured a brandy. He s 
“Well, Bill, how goes the corn-co 
war?” 
The captain looked at the ca 
tibbon on Jim’s chest and said not 
Downing his brandy at a gulp, he see! 
to feel some better, but not much. Su 
was helpful as a saboteur, saying noth 
and gazing at Jim with old adoratioy 
her eyes. Jim played up. He put his ; 
around her in husbandly fashion, Da 
her shoulder. He said, “By the way, 
do you remember that afternoon our 
drifted away and left us marooned on’ 
sandbar up the river? I was just thin 
about it today. A romantic spot, Bill 
place to make you lie on your back Ie 
ing up at the sky and 2a of the } 
verse.” 
Mr. Harris coughed over his brar 
and Susan had the grace to blush. — 
captain stared into his empty glass, say 
nothing loudly. j 
Jim asked, “Shall we get going?” | 
helped Susan with her coat. He hel 
the captain, too. He was tender with 
san and hail fellow with the capt) 
Susan, catching his eye, said sometk 
that might have been a silent, “Di 
overdo it.” 
The captain was still silent as he clim| 
under the wheel of his sedan. Jim hel 
Susan in beside him but he himself’ 
mained with one foot on the runn 
board. “If you'll just pull up in fron! 
the brown house, Bill,” he said, “Ill 
Evelyn.” Not waiting to look at 
faces, he shut the door quickly. 
The porch light was flicked on as 
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Distinguished informal dress 
hat, with exclusive style-pre- 
serving Custom Edge.* Worn 
up or down. 5] Q° 





FIFTH AVENUE 


Latest edition of the famous 
Knox “Hat of the Avenue.” 
Note silk chain stitching at 
brim-edge, and new folded, 
band. $650 , $750 , $gso 





FIFTH AVENUE” SPECIAL 


Rakish new snap-brim with duo- 
binding of light’ ond dark con- 
trasting tones af’ brim-edge. 


CORDWELT 


Smart, youthful dash in a dis- 
tinctive new lightweight. Con- 
trasting cord at welt edge 
motches tone of band. $650 


GENTLEMEN, 
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(é I'M PUMPING PETE ! +88 

| CONDENSE THE MOISTURE 
{ INHERE__SO IT SMOKES 
17% DRIER ! 








I'M FILTER FRED ! 
| FILTER THE SMOKE 
SO.1TS 23% COOLER! 








I'M GREMLIN GUS ! 
( TRAP 238 MG. OF 
TAR AND NICOTINE 

PER PIPEFUL ! 


ROYAL DUKE 
IS THE ONLY PIPE WITH A 


PUR-O-MATIC BIT 


That's Specially Designed to Trap Impurities! 


@ Yes, the Gremlins go to town for you 
when you smoke a Royal Duke Pipe. 
Every Royal Duke is equipped with a 
PUR-O-MATIC BIT, specially designed 
to trap impurities. It combines a filter in 
a special self-contained device and an ex- 
clusive condensation chamber that cools, 
dries and cleans the smoke. Continental 
Briar ine Co., Ine., York and Adams 


Streets, Brooklyn, New York. 
Stondard $1.50 Deluxe $2.50 
Supreme $3.50 


“Romal. Dade 


At best counters. U.S. canteens over- 
seas. Ship stores around the world! 
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as he rang the bell; and the girl, her coat 
already around her shoulders, appeared in 
the doorway. The girl had combed her 
hair and done something about her eye- 
brows. The girl was, in a restrained fash- 
ion, a knockout. She looked up at him, 
grinned crookedly and waited. 

Jim kissed her thoroughly, turning side- 
wise so their profile would be clearly vis- 
ible from the car. The kiss was beautifully 
done. The kiss was absolutely correct. It 
was so correct that it wasn’t fun. Letting 
her go, Jim said, “Thanks, Pal. Keep on 
playing up for a while and [ll tell you 
what it’s all about.” 

“Being a cheerleader,” she said, “was 
never like this.” Then they were at the 
door of the sedan. 

Susan turned half around, saying, 
“Hello, Evie.”” Her voice was level. 

Evelyn said, “Hello, Sue.” 

Jim said, “Evelyn, this is Bill Natzel. 
Captain Natzel, Miss West.” He paused 
and then went on in a casual tone: “Asa 
matter of fact, she’s the girl who broke 
up Sue’s home. The name is Cassell now, 
but we’ve never announced it locally.” He 
sat back in the seat, holding Evelyn’s hand 
tightly. 

Susan had another small coughing at- 
tack. Captain Natzel started the car with 
a jerk and drove rapidly. 

Jim was not conscious of much that was 
said on the way. He was conscious only 
that Evelyn, her expression serene, was 
systematically digging a foxhole in the 
back of his hand with her fingernail. 

Jim did not know for sure that Susan 
was giggling until they reached the lobby 
of a hotel. The captain looked pained, 
Evelyn was unconcerned over having 
maimed Jim, but Susan was definitely gig- 
gling. She said, “I don’t know whether it’s 
cricket for a lady to suggest; but the drinks 
are on me, James. If you don’t explain 
this gag to Bill now, he never will believe 
me.” 


IM was past the hat-check girl and going 

away, his elbow pressed firmly against 
his side to imprison Evelyn’s hand. He 
turned half around to Susan. “Gag?” he 
asked. “What gag?” Then he went on to 
the dance floor. 

After the first few steps, he started tell- 
ing Evelyn the whole story. When he be- 
gan, he thought it was quite funny; and 
she did smile at his description of the cof- 
fee and dessert scene. She was light in his 
arms; but she did not smile for long, and 
she said nothing. Over his shoulder, Jim 
saw Susan in a booth, leaning across a ta- 
ble apparently explaining to the captain, 
and apparently not making very heavy 
going of it. 

Once Evelyn stumbled as he iried a 
turn. She said, “I remember now. We used 
to do that step when I first began danc- 
ing.” 

“About 1937?” 

“About then.” 

“The bastions,” he said, “don’t have 
ballrooms.” 

“You'll be going back soon?” 

“T have four days still on leave.” 

She was light in his arms and he was 
sorry that she did not seem to be having a 
good time. Avoiding the 1937 turn, he saw 
suddenly that her eyes were disappointed 
and hurt. He said, “You didn’t like being 
kissed as a joke, did you?” 

She was a strange little girl, making no 
attempt to be less than honest. “I wouldn’t 
have minded if it had done any good, 
Jim,” she said. “I just don’t see how you 
gained anything with Susan by it. It was 
just a kind of a dumb practical joke and 
you still have nothing to take back with 
you.” 

“No,” he said slowly. “No pictures, no 
locks of hair. I did find out that they 


| stopped doing that step in 1937. Only 


sometimes, out in the dusty places, you 
don’t know about the changes.” 
There was more he wanted to say, some- 


thing very important he had just learned 
about how a man could be blind to the 
things around him until he was away from 
them a while; but he was a full turn of the 
dance floor finding any words at all and 
then he felt them insufficient. “Look, in- 
fant,” he said finally, “if it makes you feel 
any better, I’m sorry I kissed you like that. 
I’ve really enjoyed only one thing tonight.” 

“Only one?” When she looked at him, 
he wondered how he could have forgotten 
her so completely, how he could have for- 
gotten her at all. 

“One.” He showed her the crisscross 
of businesslike scratches her fingernails 
had left on the back of his hand. And for 
the second time, he saw her full grin. It 
was no multitude-swaying smile, but it 
looked like fun. 

The music stopped, but they stood to- 
gether beside the dance floor. “I don’t 
quite understand what makes you so vio- 
lent,” he said. “Snowballs and scratches. 
I feel like a tow target.” 

“You've been actihg more like a booby- 
trap expert this evening, I’d say.” 

“Then you're not rooting for me any 
more?” : 

He knew she had never been any good 
at the feminine art of indirection. “I had 
an awful crush on you once, Jim,” she 
said, ‘‘and I liked my heroes smart even 
when I was seventeen.” 

The major knew how to strafe a col- 
umn of troops and had a medal to prove 
it, but he was not used to being a hero, 
nor was it his custom to find himself tacti- 
cally embarrassed. Strangely, he could 
find nothing better to do about the flush 
creeping up the back of his neck than to 
say, “We could drink a beer on that, 
couldn’t we, maybe?” 

At the bar, she ordered a lemonade, 
which cost him twenty-five cents, the same 
as a beer, and they drank quickly, not 
looking at each other much. “I’m sorry 
you didn’t find whatever it was you were 
looking for, Jim,” she said at last. “I am, 
truly.” 

With his eye on the ribbon across Jim’s 
chest, the bartender set up another beer 
and a second lemonade. “On the house, 
Major,” he said. Jim flushed again, feeling 
the curious glances of the other customers. 

“The truth is,” he said, “I wasn’t sure 
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myself what I wanted, Evie; but I thi 
know now.” The bartender was still i 
ested in the ribbon and ready to ask 
tions, but he went away when Evie sg) 
at him. He went away and dive 
attention of the couple on Jim’s off 
so that they too stopped listening. — 

“I want,” Jim said, “to learn to 
again in the next four days.’ 

Evelyn gave the matter serious the 
“A dancing school,” she said, “co 
the time in half.” 

“T was not thinking of a school. 

She was a little girl who did not 
be twenty-two when she smiled, or 
as now, she was quite sober. Her 
touched the booth where Susan wai 
leaning across the table. “It was 
fully dumb joke, Jim,” Evie said. 
funny at all.” 

The major shrugged and offered 
arm. “You’re calling them now, lad 
said. 


T THE booth, he faced the captai 
clicked his heels. “Cross my hea 
on my Boy Scout honor,” he said, “I 
was married to either of these we 
And that afternoon on the sandbai 
ruined because Susan wouldn’t neck 
Susan laughed a bit too loud in k 
lief; the captain squared his shoulder: 
straightway ordered up a round of dt 
“If I ever get you in the infantry,” he 
“you'll bleed and burn for this.” 
The major listened, but he was p 
only slight attention with his mind. 
mind was very busy thinking how cu 
things were, how strange that sude 
he could sincerely hope the captain 
be happy, how odd that he could le 
Susan with her heart in her eyes, ane 
no single twinge of envy for the infa 
The major’s mind thought it most 
ous of all that he should be holdin; 
breath while he waited for the begin 
of Evelyn’s smile—waited and watche 
if he might be making a mental pic 
every detail of it to carry with him. 
Evelyn never did smile. It was a 
“Come on,” she said. “It may take a 
to cure that one-two-three turn of ye 
The major thought it would. Perhé 
would take forever. 4 
THE END 








“Henry, watch where you're going, or you'll hit that cow!” cro. reckas 
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) his is an ancient valley. 


' This is a water level highway that nature 


This is where war cries echoed and smoke signals 
ifted to the sky when the Five Nations of the 
roquois roamed with their tribes. 


arved from the rock and tore from the forest. 


This is where a new thunder roars out today 
.. the thunder of wheels on steel, the thunder 


a] 
: 


t powerful locomotives, the thunder of long 


ains speeding their cargoes through the night. 
For this is a warpath again. 


| One of the mighty roadways of a mighty peo- 

»le... one of the great railways that unite our 

)jation with bonds of steel and unbreakable pur- 

pose . . . one of the arteries that carries the car- 
oes of Victory. 


From the teeming shores of the Great Lakes 
and the valleys of the Mississippi, flows the 
freight of war to the East. From the farms and 
the mines and the oil fields, flow the precious 
food, the metals, the fuel, for the smoking fac- 


tories and cities. 


From the arsenals of democracy across the 
nation — East and West — is channeled a mighty 
stream of tanks and guns and planes, racing to 
the waiting ships that will soon scatter to the 
fighting fronts of the world. 


This is the ancient water level route... ancient 
as the Mohawk River itself, or the Hudson. . 
precious to America as fertile earth or sheltering 
ports or metal-laden mines . .. now a warpath of 
the United Nations. 





i} WARPATH OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


And this is a highway of tomorrow—a road for 
tomorrow’s travelers and shippers. For the ex- 
perience that is being born in the war of today, 
will be turned with new skill to the new trains of 
tomorrow—to carry America’s people and Amer- 


ica’s products on their swift errands of peace. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


SYSTEM 





The Water Level Route ... 
Dedicated to Victory and a Better World to Come 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





ek what you get 


“when Americans get together 


Lhe worlds fastest, most powerful shipboard 
Jighter... the Corsair 


‘JN THIS compact gull-winged Corsair 
PS see the United States Navy’s 
deadliest fighter in the battle of the 
ocean skies. 


It is a corsair in performance as well as 
name: a supercharged raider that out- 
speeds, outclimbs, outmaneuvers, out- 
guns any fighter ever to zoom from an 
aircraft carrier. 


In it you see, too, a stirring example of 
the voluntary teamwork among Amer- 
ica’s industries that has eclipsed Axis 
airplane production in two brief years. 





For the Corsair is being built by Good- 
year — from specifications made available 
by Chance Vought Aircraft Division 
of United Aircraft Corporation. 


You can picture the magnitude of this 
cooperation from the fact that it involved 
the transfer of more than 
75,000 blueprints, templates 
and ‘operation sheets — the 
filming of more than 10,000 
production photographs to 
guide mechanics. 
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It required months of school- 
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AMERICA 
MUST BE FIRST IN THE AIR 
Unless and until America is the 
most powerful nation in the air, 
our safety, our freedom, and our 
standard of living will not again 
be what they have been in the past. 
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ing for whole battalions of eBiiu 
to coordinate tools and techniiib:); 
the end that all parts, whether fii}; 





Goodyear or United Aircraft, rigiex 





interchangeable. } 7 





Then, working together, Unild led 
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craft and Goodyear engineers 





and put into operation the loi 
production lines on which thor 





aircrafters a 
building Corsa 
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Goodyear is als|st 


other airplane 
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turers in eng) 





{@abricating wings, tails, control 
chi es, cabin and fuselage subassem- 
th wheels, brakes and bullet- 
f,@ure-sealing gasoline tanks that go 
‘nany of America’s most formidable 


ots and bombers. 





sais is made possible by Goodyear’s 
r years’ experience in aeronautics 
ho €xperience that gives renewed 
since of its capability in the construc- 


ylOf this swift battleplane. 


ef in a larger sense the Corsair, good 
iS, is something more than another 
otk fighter. It is a symbol—a symbol 
Ne way free America is cooperating 


I 


to win the war through the pooling of 
hard-won knowledge and the trading 
of once zealously guarded skills. 


That is the only way to victory—a 
victory that cannot be won until all 


of us on the home front share alike 
in the burdens and sacrifices that war 
entails. 


This we owe to our fighting men. We 
cannot, and must not, do less. 





> Old Man of the Sea 


By Corey Ford and Alastair MacBain 


MORGAN 


ILLUSTRAZED BY 
: ¥ 
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Youd never suspect that the rare and 
shy sea otter launched an imperial con- 
quest, spread warfare from Frisco to 
Kiska, hastened the development of the 
West Coast. Meet the world’s most val- 
uable fur bearer, the cause of it all 


HEN the Japs came to the Aleutians, the Navy 
\ \ | was able to evacuate the human residents of 
most of the islands. There were other. refu- 
gees, however, who couldn’t be moved. For the islands 
were the refuge and breeding place of the only existing 
herds of northern sea otter, the shyest and rarest and 
most valuable fur animal in the world. 
Once these priceless animals flourished all the way 
from Alaska to San Francisco Bay. Hunted relentlessly, 
the last remaining otters sought out the lonely, fog- 
shrouded islands of the Bering Sea. You wonder what 
has happened to them now, with their silent harbors in- 
vaded overnight by subs and cruisers, with bombs ex- 
sloding in their bays and inlets. 





STINEMET Z 


The sea otter had good reason to hide from man; for 
this bewhiskered Old Man of the Sea, with his quizzical 
half-human face, bears a fur of such richness that in 
1911 the last commercial pelt was sold in London for the 
staggering price of $1,990. The pelt is incredibly thick, 
even denser than chinchilla; an entire coat of sea otter 
would be too heavy to wear. The color is a deep ash- 
brown or brown-black—the darker it is, the greater its 
value—and the whole body is star-dusted with light 
olive-buff guard hairs that increase from the shoulders 
forward, giving the neck and head a grizzled silver-gray 
cast. Unlike almost any other pelt except the fur seal’s, 
it is prime the year round. It lies on the otter in soft 
folds, loosely furled; you can stretch a skin a third again 
its normal size, and still you cannot force your fingers 
down through the fur and touch the hide. 

Otter hunting was officially banned in 1911; today, 
owning even a single piece of sea-otter fur is a federal 
offense. Actually the animal had been declared extinct 
when the Alaska Game Commission in 1935 discovered 
a few specimens in an Aleutian bay. The area was made 
an otter sanctuary. The otter’s complete history is a 
mystery. So little is it known that the single specimen 
in the Smithsonian was discovered recently to have been 
mounted with its hind legs reversed. The best available 
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The sea otter is capable of strange antics. This | 
momentarily stood up on the surface of the | 
scanned the scene, swirled and plunged out of s 









































description is one written by the naturalist Steller 
centuries ago. 

“Altogether it is a beautiful and pleasing anip 
wrote Steller, in 1743. “They prefer to lie togeth 
families, the male with its mate, the half-grown ye 
and the very young sucklings all together. The male 
resses the female by stroking her, using the forefee 
hands; she, however, often pushes him away from 
for fun and in simulated coyness, as it were, and 
with her offspring like the fondest mother. Thei 
for their young is so intense that, when their young 
taken away, they cry bitterly, and grieve so muck 
after ten to fourteen days they grow as lean as a §| 
ton, become sick and feeble and will not leave the sk 

It was the quest for the sea otter, rather than fe 
ber or beaver or gold, which opened up California 
our Pacific Northwest. It was in search of sea-ott 
for the Empress Catherine that the Russians under € 
mander Bering discovered Alaska in 1741. Ironic 
this peace-loving animal caused the bloodiest fur § 
pede in history: untold ships wrecked, men slaught 
warfare and pillage from Alaska to Mexico, an é@ 
race of people—the Aleuts—almost wiped out of e 
ence in a few decades. Even after 1911, Jap sea 
smugglers still raided our islands, acquiring invalu 
knowledge of Aleutian channels and harbors. 

The otter is excessively shy. Persecution has sh 
ened its senses to the needle point; its sense of sme 
perhaps the keenest of any animal. They say ano 
can scent an intruder a quarter-mile away. Even whi 
is asleep, its uncannily sharp senses are aware of 
slightest suspicious sound. I found firsthand evidene 
this when I visited the Aleutian sanctuary just before 
war. We would land on the opposite shore of an isl 
when we were stalking otter, and wade across the isl 
through the giant rye grass and tundra. 


. No Protection Against Snoopers 


All we could see at first was the gray ocean z 
long sleek ropes of kelp, moving up and down ge 
with the Pacific swells. And then we made out sor 
thing else: first a tiny speck, then plainly the head of 
animal moving toward us through the kelp. Leisure 
at an even pace, the otter came nearer, swimming on) 
back—a strange habit of this fabulous animal. Now 
the first time we could see its triangular head 2 
wizened, wise, Teddy-bear face, its furry chest, the b ble 
clover-shaped flippers with which it kicked itself OF 
past the rocks where we lay hidden. It dived and & 
again half a minute later, holding a spiny sea urchin 
its stubby forepaws. Lying on its back in the water, 
crushed the shell between its paws and began to f¢ 
itself from the scattered particles on its chest, conte 
edly, like an old man picking crumbs off his vest. 

It had moved a little past us; and now a stray fi 
ment of scent must have betrayed our hiding place. T 
otter halted and stood on end for a moment in the wat 
like a gopher, its head and upper body rearing a f 
two feet out of the water as it stared toward the roc! 
Rapidly it began to swim in a half-circle around us ur 
it was in the direction of the wind. One horrified sn 
a thrash of water as though it had been yanked unc I 
the surface with a string, and it was gone. 

Otters feed entirely in the water, diving from 60° 
150 feet for their food. Their main diet is sea urchit| 
small echinoderms which fasten themselves to the roc) 


* under water. Only the sea otter, with its clublike, 





loused paws, can crack the urchin’s spiky armor. T/ 
otter also enjoys an occasional shore dinner of limpe) 
periwinkles, crabs, surf fish and seaweed. It feeds wi 
great delicacy, and when it brings up a bottom fish, us 
ally a flounder, it holds the fish like an ear of corn, ‘tak 
a mouthful, then places the fish carefully on its chi) 
and removes the morsel in its mouth with its forepa¥ 

The sea otter sleeps in the kelp, lying on its back wi 
its eyes closed, big hind flippers locked together benea 
the tail. Usually after a full meal it takes a siesta in t) 
surf, wrapping a strand of kelp around its middle to ke| 
it from drifting. 

We saw only one otter out of water. Walking alo 
the beach of Amchitka Island and keeping our glass 
trained on every kelp bed and exposed reef, we ma 
out the contours of an otter asleep on a partially su 
merged boulder, a full quarter of a mile from shore. T 
wind was in our favor, the water was fortunately sho 
cautiously, we began to ease out through the kelp. On). 
or twice it lifted its head and, shading its eyes with 
forepaw, stared toward shore. (Continued on page i 
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i f roaring, raging hurricane seldom hits harder 


1 than 100 miles an hour. But at Wright Field, 


Ny 


Ohio, Air Force engineers whip up an almost 
“unbelievable 400-mile wind —to help improve 
American military planes. 


i. 
"| Two forty-foot fans, weighing nearly a million 
, Pounds, put the “hurry” in this hurricane tunnel. 


hey’re driven by a huge 125-ton electric motor 


i with a terrific horsepower rating. They permit 
_ jaecurate tests of large-scale plane models at 


/\speeds up to 400 miles an hour. 


America’s sleek fighters and burly bombers are 
faster, safer, more deadly to the enemy, because 
America has the world’s biggest wind tunnels— 


and the world’s biggest supply of electric power. 


In fact, electric power is basic to practically 
all war production. It turns the machines that 
turn out tanks, planes and guns. It welds the steel 
seams of fast-building ships. It flashes the urgent 
words of war by air and by wire. 


War has brought shortages of many materials, 
but there has been plenty of electric power for 
war production. The electric companies under 
business management, supplying about seven- 
eighths of all America’s electric power, had a 
BIG job to do — and did it! 


They’ve produced billions more kilowatt-hours 
each of the last three years. They’ve been able 
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to do it because they know how from long experi- 
ence — and because business men in this country 
are still free to roll up their sleeves and put their 

ideas and plans to work. 
Let’s keep this freedom after our whirlwind 
has dusted off Adolf, 
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Double, Double, Toil and Trouble 


Continued from page 38 


she, with the same supple movement as be- 
fore, slipped from his grasp. 

“Have you gone mad?” she asked, in 
cool amazement, as if there had never 
been anything between them. But now he 
was angrily determined, he desired her 
greatly, he fell upon her; it cost her a con- 
siderable exertion to tear herself loose; at 
last she succeeded. Both of them were 
heated, exhausted. “You're thoroughly 
mistaken, my good fellow,” she said, when 
she could breathe calmly again. “I admit- 
ted you on trial, but you didn’t pass the 
test. The game’s up.” - 

Her face was hard and merry; she was 
very beautiful. Only now did Oscar grasp 
completely what pleasures he had gam- 
bled away with that telephone conversa- 
tion, and what dangers he had brought 
upon himself. ~ ‘ 

He gave up his attempt, enormously 
humiliated. 

His whole triumph was not worth a pin. 
The others had been right: his father, Pro- 
fessor Lanzinger, Hannsjorg. The queen 
beat the knave, and he was the knave. 


N THIS same day, the thirteenth of 

August, Reichspraesident Hinden- 
burg was expecting the Fuehrer of the Na- 
tional Socialist Party, Adolf Hitler. 

The field marshal was looking forward 
to the encounter; he was going to even a 
few scores. 

Hindenburg had been forced to suffer 
several previous encounters with this Herr 
Hitler; the man had not made a good im- 
pression on him; he was a fellow without 
discipline and without respect. With re- 
vulsion the Old Man recalled his first “in- 
terview” with this Hitler. The latter had 
done practically all the talking, almost an 
entire hour, exaggeratedly and enthusi- 
astically, the way he was accustomed to 
address his meetings. But he, the old mar- 
shal, was used to having people around 
him speak with military brevity and defi- 
niteness; Hitler’s theatricalism and un- 
stemmed torrent of words had alarmed 
him; moreover, as a result of the hideous 
dialect that the fellow spoke, there was 
much he had not understood. It had taken 
him a long time to recover from his un- 
comfortable amazement, and ever since, 
whenever the man was mentioned, he 
would refer to him only as the “Bohemian 
corporal.” 

So there stood the old field marshal, 
very large and weather-beaten, and through 
his worn-out brain went two resolutions: 
first, not to let Herr Hitler sit down; sec- 
ond, not to let Herr Hitler talk. So there 
he stood; in his hand he held a slip on 
which he had written in large letters what 
he meant to say to the Bohemian corporal, 
and to himself, while his followers stood 
expectantly around him, he murmured: 
“First, mustn’t let the man sit down; sec- 
ond, mustn’t let the man talk.” 

Meanwhile the man, Herr Hitler, the 
Bohemian corporal, the Fuehrer, was driv- 
ing in his gray auto to the Reichpraesi- 
dent’s palace, accompanied by a few of his 
followers. The Fuehrer had had a new 
coat made for the interview, again a long, 
black, so-called Prince Albert. Walsz the 
tailor had timidly advised against the old- 
fashioned garment; but to him, the Fueh- 
rer, the severe, buttoned-up coat, half 
officer’s uniform, half priest’s cassock, 
seemed eminently suited to the perform- 
ance of great statesmanly actions. 

Alas, he would have done better to put 
on his most worn and threadbare coat 
today. But he did not know what awaited 
him, did not know what had been plotted 
against him. Those who had backed him 
in every way—the military clique, the big 
industrialists, and the big landowners— 
had been alarmed by the Nazi victory in 



























































the elections, and had decided to } pt 
fellows on ice for a while. bate 
opponents and patrons, the “upper ¢ 
as they were called in the Party, be 
that they could put over a kind of 
dictatorship for a few months, 
denburg’s authority; they did not 
let the power of the hired ban ¢ 
Nazis, become too great; they we 
the bandits might get too big to 
and, after they had done their j 
to hold the power themselves. T i, 
decided to take Herr Hitler dow q us / 
and the old Reichspraesident had dec 

with grim delight that he ihe” 
to attend to this. As a result, t 
representatives, themselves fooled! 
formed Hitler that Hindenburg 
been able to get a clear picture ft 
negotiations and that he was let 
decision depend on the coming int 

So, full of confidence, in his black | 
coat, top hat and gloves on his lap 
drove along, his bearing stiffly here 
and bold, a large reversed pyramid 
his nose above the mustache pr 
into the summer air. 

Thus he entered the palace, thus 
ception room, thus he snapped if 
jackknife bow. ; 

But there stood the crafty Old © 
Mustn’t let him sit, mustn’t let him 
he said to himself, and, exactly acco 
to plan, from the very beginning © 
his enemy in an awkward position. 
not offer him a chair, remained st: 


oy! 
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and forced his opponent to stand. 
And Hitler had not, like the 
learned to stand. Insecure by natur 
was twice as awkward as a result € 
surprisin g reception. He sweated prof 
in his heavy frock coat, his lock ¢ 
stuck to his forehead, he shifted fro 
foot to the other. But the ancient i 
powerfully before him, leaning or 
cane, a mighty oak, only slightly ’ 
ered. | 
Hitler waited for a chance to m é 
speech. Then he would have the ac¢ 
tage. Then he would prop himself 1 
his own words again and tower ove! 
huge, erect, hostile Old Man. But tos 
was the very thing the Old Man woul 
permit him. This time it was not IE 
who spoke; this time it was he, the 
Man. a 


E HAD one of his attendants } 

him a slip of paper, and from th! 
read aloud his ideas on the formati 
a national government. And it wa 
Hitler cabinet, it was a cabinet in W 
he, the victorious leader of the people 
to play nothing but second fiddle, no 
but a ridiculous role. 

Betrayed. Hitler was betrayed. 
stood there sweating and he was betri 
The custom, the traditional usage, th 
terview, was nothing but a pretext. 
had lured him hither only so that the! 
Man with his iron hand could give hin it 
mean box on the ear. { 

From his mighty height the old , 
rumbled down at the agitated Party le; 
“Well, Herr Hitler? Do you want to 
laborate in this national governmeé wm 
Hitler, helpless, betrayed, faint, fur) 
for words, replied that he had alread) 2 
plained to Hindenburg’ S representa}/® 
how he could only join a cabinet in we 
he held a responsible post. “My pos 
would have to be a leading one,” he 

“That means you demand the w 
power, Herr Hitler?” the Old Man a 
threateniingly, in his great, hoarse e 

Hitler attempted to explain. Now ' 
haps he would be able to make his sp/e 
after all, persuade the marshal and /f 
full authority. “The abandonment 0} 
revolutionary attitude,” he began, ¢ 
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anded of me, is in part a difficult, in part 
hopeful sacrifice. Upheld by a sense of 
ponsibility befitting a leader of the peo- 
e, who is rich in triumphs but also in 
nunciations, I have decided to grant ex- 
nsive concessions. And a promise is a 
romise. On the other hand, as the leader 
lf the strongest party in the Reich I can- 
lot reconcile a debasement to second 
lddle with the demands made on me by 
jerman and political moral custom. In 


| 
| 
= “which your representatives de- 


» his character I must—” 


| Hitler was already propping himself up 
yn his own words, already feeling the flow 
‘f eloquence again. 

“Mustn’t let him sit down, mustn’t let 
im talk,” the Old Man had ordered him- 
elf while Hitler was speaking. 

! “I can see, Herr Hitler,” he interrupted 
im, “you insist on receiving the whole 
ower.” And after a glance at his notes, he 
Innounced severely and haughtily: “I can- 


. jot take that upon my conscience; for you 


ould use that power one-sidedly.” 
| The Fuehrer wished to answer. He was 
hot allowed to. Again, as soon as he 
ed, Hindenburg cut him off in the mid- 
le of a word. “I advise you, Herr Hitler,” 
e warned him, “to carry on your fight at 
east like a gentleman.” And with the help 


+f his slip of paper he played his trump 


ard, “Incidentally, I regret, Herr Hitler,” 
le said, “that you are not willing to sup- 
yort a national cabinet which has my 
onfidence, as you promised me on your 
nonor before the elections.” Grandly, 
eaning on his cane, a monument of right- 
ous indignation, the Old Man stood there. 
But in Hitler, thus forced to hear him- 
elf assailed and soundly trounced for 
Sreaking his oath, there arose the image 
of his worthy father, the customs’ in- 
spector. It was one of his darkest hours. 
| He bowed wordlessly. He still managed 


')the jackknife bow which he had learned 


from Bishchoff the court actor, but his 


) gait, as he walked toward the door, was 





wooden, awkward, and his back was bent. 

| Exactly nine minutes ago he had entered 
hat room, hoping to leave it as chancellor 
of the German Reich. Now he slunk out, 
hastised, his heart torn with helpless re- 

sentment, his hands empty. 

| 

‘AT LAST I’ve got him to the point,” 


"\£\ Paul Cramer rejoiced, when he re- 


Iceived notice of Oscar’s suit. “At last he'll 
jhave to take a stand.” 
| This fight of his with Lautensack was a 


"good fight. Even if he had begun it with 
| 


an idea in the back of his mind of ridding 
Kathe of his obsession, it was still a fight 
\far beyond those personal issues: a fight of 


"science, of sound common sense, against 


superstition. 
In those days a smile continually hov- 
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ered over Paul Cramer’s face, now mis- 
chievous, now gravely cheerful. 

From Walsz the tailor, he ordered the 
new suit about which Kathe had spoken 
to him so often. He really could not ap- 
pear in court in his shabby brown one any 
more; that would make him show to a dis- 
advantage from the start against the gor- 
geous Oscar. 

Whenever Paul Cramer thought about 
the trial, and that he did most of the time, 
he saw in his mind’s eye not only Oscar 
Lautensack the swindler, but the dark, 
evil, destructive world of double-crossing 
traitors around and behind him. And the 
fact that he, Paul, had been chosen to 
give battle to that world filled him with 
grim joy. 


T WAS during this period that Paul Cra- 

mer wrote his article about Hitler as a 
writer, that essay which did so much to 
paint the picture of Hitler as we see him to- 
day. Deeply convinced that a man’s char- 
acter was invariably reflected in his style, 
Paul Cramer exposed in Hitler’s muddy 
sentences his muddy soul. With clear 
strokes he sketched the poor ape of Napo- 
leon, of Nietzsche, and of Wagner, that 
nonentity which went wild and, outraged 
by its own mediocrity, set out to revenge 
its own nothingness on the whole world. 

Many intelligent people read the essay; 
they were delighted; they said, “A mag- 
nificent analysis,” and, ““Now that man’s 
done for.” 

They did not give the essay to the Fueh- 
rer to read. Sometimes after reading such 
articles he had been seized by unpredict- 
able moods; from sudden fits of rage he 
had fallen into deep depression and had 
been especially difficult to handle. One 
preferred to spare him such things... . 

The news that Oscar had sued the peo- 
ple who dared doubt him had heightened 
the sensation around him. The Party stood 
“with full confidence” behind him. 

He aroused much talk in that late sum- 
mer and autumn of 1932, during the 
months before his trial. People whispered 
to one another, titillating accounts of the 
wild parties which were held on his yacht, 
the Sea Gull. Count Zinsdorff was con- 
stantly in his company now; in defiance of 
Hannsjorg, Oscar took pains to show on 
what close terms he was with the count. 
To be sure, Ulrich Zinsdorff was not an 
inexpensive friend. 

There was much talk about a notori- 
ously beautiful vaudeville star, who, ac- 
cording to rumor, was shared by Oscar 
and Zinsdorff. The lady was always pres- 
ent at the parties on the yacht. 

But most of all the talk centered upon 
the remodeling of the country house, So- 
phienburg. In a tone of secrecy, shaken 
with inner laughter, Sanders the architect 
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Ths is the Ship* 


that Jack** built 


i B is the Cargo 
that filled the Ship 
that Jack built 


These are the Men 
that used the Cargo 
that filled the Ship 
that Jack built 


This Victory will be 
won by the Men 
that used the Cargo 
that filled the Ship 
that Jack built 





* Or tank, plane, gun, if you prefer. 


* x Of course, there are really thousands of Jacks 
—building ships faster and faster by doing every 
job on time—with accurate, dependable, self-starting 
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told people about the strange whims of his 
client. “An absolute crackpot,” he called 
him. But since, at Oscar’s express request 
he gave no details and limited himself to 
hints, only the rumors about what Oscar 
was building became wilder and wilder. 
Oscar himself let no one set foot on the 
site; if he was asked about his new home 
he only smiled profoundly and very arro- 
gantly. He drove out to Sophienburg often, 
and the building of the house occupied 
him far more than the prospective trial. 

All concern about the trial he left up to 
Hannsjorg. It was a heavy, oppressive 
concern. There was no doubt that the out- 
come of the affair depended on the state 
of the Party’s strength at the time of the 
trial. The date must fall within a period 
when the Party was at high tide. 

But there seemed to be a jinx; during 
the entire second half of that year of 1932 
the Party was at low ebb. The upper crust, 
alarmed by the great National Socialist 
victory in the elections in July, carried out 


) | their program. They ruled, leaning entirely 


on Hindenburg’s authority and the army, 
and they put the Party on ice. The backers 
became difficult. The voters melted away. 
Within the Party, quarrels sprang up; a 
whole number of personalities and groups 
turned their backs on the Party. In the 
new elections, only a few months after 
their great victory, the Nazis lost a sixth 
of their seats. 

No, the trial must not take place under 
such auspices. Yet Hannsjorg and his law- 
yers had had it postponed three times al- 
ready. The court would not permit a 
fourth postponement. 


ROELL, when Hannsjérg asked him to 

use his influence, was ungracious. With 
capricious and cruel playfulness, he had 
lately been favoring the handsome, wild, 
aristocratic and unscrupulous Zinsdorff. 
He could not be bothered with non-essen- 
tials at the moment, he informed Hanns- 
jorg. Big things were at stake now; he 
couldn't dissipate his energies. “This time 
you'll have to do your own dirty work,” he 
declared. 

In his distress Hannsj6rg turned to Hil- 
degard Trettnow. He did not have much 
hope. Against his, Hannsj6rg’s advice, 
conscienceless Oscar had treated the lady 
like dirt. On the other hand, Hannsjorg 
said to himself, a woman like Trettnow, 
merely out of vanity, would hardly let any- 
one who had been her protégé come to 
grief. 

Hildegard listened, dreamily moved. It 
was true, she had invested much money, 
time, effort, and life in this Oscar Lauten- 
sack. Was all that to be lost? Would it not 
be better to invest still more? As matters 
stood, Hannsjorg explained, she was the 
only one who could help. Oscar’s cause 
was hers. She must not permit the trial to 
take place in such a hostile atmosphere. 
Through her connections she must bring 
about a postponement. 

He looked at her more and more bra- 
zenly, respectfully and desirously. Hilde- 
gard was not adverse to his doing so. She 
remembered the conversations which she 
had had with him in the prison, how the 
barred door had opened between them, 
and she was stirred by the faint wild odor 
of blood, of adventure, of violent patri- 
otism which went out from him. To be 
sure, Hannsjérg lacked Oscar’s spark, but 
the Lautensack brothers had something in 
common in their glance, in the way they 
approached one. “My dear Hannsjorg,” 
she said, “I don’t understand why an in- 
telligent man of the world like you should 
spend sleepless nights over such an affair. 
Why didn’t you come to your Hildegard 
right away?” 

She made a note in her little book. “Tl 
arrange the time of the trial,” she declared 
decidedly. “Depend on it, my dear fellow. 
No more sleepless nights.” 

She had not exaggerated her powers. 
The trial was postponed, and moreover to 


such a late date as Hannsj6rg in his bold- 
est dreams had not hoped for. If the Party 
wasn't in power by then, it would never 
get there. 

The Party’s streak of bad luck persisted. 
But the Fuehrer did not let this bother 
him. His path was clearly laid out before 
him, now to the left, now to the right. In 
the presence of his intimates he unlocked 
the drawer of his desk. Therein lay a soli- 
tary revolver. “An iron determination to 
conquer or die does not let one’s faith in 
the German future waver even in the most 
precarious moments,” he declared. 

Meanwhile, among the Party’s oppo- 
nents, the upper crust, divisions had arisen. 
The militarists, the big landowners, the 
bankers and the big industrialists did not 
get along together; they intrigued against 
one another. And to every group which 
had just received a setback, the Nazis re- 
called themselves, and every group, want- 
ing to make itself strong against the others, 
toyed with the idea Of rehiring the bandits 
whom they had just pointedly dismissed. 

The Chancellor and Minister of War was 
considering the idea of putting an end to 
the Nazi evil for good. Old Hindenburg 
was not unwilling to give him a free hand; 
his heart belonged to the Prussian mili- 
tary tradition, to honor, loyalty, and 
strength. On the other hand, however, 
since clever landowning friends had given 
him the estate of Neudeck as a token of the 
nation’s thanks, the Old Man’s heart had 
also turned to agriculture. The Minister 
of War, in order to make the stubborn 
landowners tractable, threatened to ex- 
pose how badly these gentlemen farmed 
their lands and what heavy demands they 
made on the help of the State and its 
funds. He only lifted the lid of this pot a 
little, and at once a horrid stink arose, en- 
dangering the landowners and also—what 
the Minister had not considered—Hinden- 
burg’s estate, Neudeck. 

So the old field marshal found himself 
in a new conflict of duties. To whom 
should he be faithful, to the defenders or 
the providers? Should he decide for the 
German sword or German bread? 

Clever friends suggested a compromise. 
The bandit, the Bohemian corporal, had 
given his word that if he was made chan- 
cellor he would press down the lid on this 
malodorous pot so firmly and finally that 
even the most sensitive nose would not be 
able to catch a whiff any more. Also, this 
time he was ready to accede to certain 
clauses which were to keep him from mis- 
using his power. In this way the interests 
of the army as well as of the landowners 
could be protected, and the old marshal’s 
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mantle of honor could be spared the | 
tering with which the army’s undiscip] 
representative had threatened it. 

The marshal, now eighty-five years 
did not fully grasp all these connect) 
but the idea appealed to him. He trie 
find his way through this conflict of d 
and came to the conclusion that circ 
stances had changed, and that he 
now take it upon his conscience to en 
Herr Hitler with the power after all 
pecially if one limited this power — 
careful clauses and if the Bohemian | 
poral would take an oath to abide byt 

On this basis an understanding | 
reached, and once again the Fuehrer ¢ 
to the old field marshal. Not half a 
had passed since the sly Old Man 
given him that stab in the back. But 
time Hitler had insured his position. ~ 
time every smallest detail had been set’ 
This time his Prince Albert was in pl 

“T hear, Herr Hitler,” said the mars 
“that you have decided to renounce 
entire power and that you are willin 
abide by certain clauses which my re 
sentatives have discussed with you. — 
you really willing? Can you’take an ¢ 
on it?” 

“T certainly can,” replied the Fuet 
“As God is my witness. I give you 
word of honor, Herr Reichspraesid 
My yes means yes. A promise is a pr 
ise.” 
The president stood before him lik 
gnarled old oak. “In the name of 
Lord,” he said in his big, hoarse voice 
dully and solemnly looked the man in 
frock coat in the eye. And he, with ec 
solemnity, shifted his gloves from his 
to his left hand, gave his right to the ot 
and said gravely and smoothly: “I s 
it.” 

On the evening of that day the Par 
army, the S. A., paraded past the Ch 
cellory. At one window stood Hine 
burg, at another Hitler. The field ma 
with senile cheerfulness, mechani 
tapped his stick in time to the music. 
Hitler, now that he had reached thet 
was nervous, trembled, had to maki 
convulsive effort to be calm. in 

But his inner being rang jubilantly: ° 
smote the sword of Siegfried!” 



















N THESE days Kathe spent much ti 

sitting in her little apartment in Ke 
strasse. 

The news that Oscar and Paul were 
ing to fight out their quarrel in court fF 
been a profound shock. In her eyes © 
coming trial was a highly personal @& 
flict, a quarrel between the two men W 
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were closest to her. And it was clear to 
her that each would inflict deep, perhaps 
deadly, wounds on the other. For they 
were a match for each other. Although 
Paul had his sharp, clear mind and was his 
opponent’s superior in judgment, Oscar 
radiated an obscure, wild, unbounded 
sense of power to which people suc- 
cumbed, 

She, at any rate, could not resist that 
fascination. Oscar’s voice swept away all 
common sense, like music that upheaves 
and exalts one. When he turned his pas- 
sionate blue eyes beneath the thick dark 
brows upon her, when she felt his large 
white hands, her knees trembled. Her 
whole being yearned toward him, dis- 
solved completely. 

Lately the mere thought of Oscar was 
enough—his presence was not necessary 
—to throw her into confusion. She thought 
that she was pregnant: very soon she 
would know for certain. 

She felt drawn to speak to Oscar about 
her hopes, her fears, her doubts. She knew 
he would want to marry her: she would 
only have to open her mouth and he would 
suggest it. But all that was left of reason 
in her opposed the thought. She did not 
want to tie herself to him any more closely: 
she was afraid of that: she did not want to 
live with him. But neither did she want 
to lose him. Perhaps he was a poison, but 
she could no longer imagine life without 
him. 


N THE midst of this doubt and distress 

she received word from her native town 
of Liegnitz that her father had had a heart 
attack; there was no immediate danger, 
but it would be a good thing if she looked 
after him for a time. 

While she was still reading the telegram 
she decided to go to Liegnitz. Thus she 
would spare herself meeting Oscar during 
the trial, looking into his arrogant, trium- 
phant face and knowing that it was her 
brother he was attacking. 

She called up Oscar, informed him of 
her decision. 

Oscar had previously avoided speaking 
to Kathe about the trial. He was sure of 
his victory over Paul, but he was not sure 
whether his fight with Paul might not 
widen the rift between himself and Kathe. 
At bottom it was convenient for him that 
she had to leave Berlin. She would stay 
with her father two, three weeks, she cal- 
culated. Thus she would not witness his 
triumph, but on the other hand he would 
not feel her critical, distrustful eyes upon 
him during the days of the trial. 

Yet there was one more point. Had he 
not decided to propose to her before he 
moved into the new house? In the very 
near future, while she was in Liegnitz, his 
country house Sophienburg would be fin- 
ished. Should he speak to her now, before 
she left? Should he wait until she came 
back, until his victory in the trial had been 
won, until Klingsor’s magic palace stood 
ready for her? 

In any case he had to see her before she 
left. Her expression, her behavior should 
decide whether he should propose to her. 

He stormily declared that if she was go- 
ing away she must at least spend this last 
evening with him. When she came back she 
would no longer find him in Landgrafen- 
strasse but established in Sophienburg. 
They must have a farewell celebration, a 
farewell before a new beginning. She hesi- 
tated; he pressed her: she accepted. 

He was filled with expectation. He 
would test her, would subject her love to 
a proof. Only someone who believed in 
him unconditionally, who belonged to him 
completely, could move into Sophienburg 
as mistress of the house. She must decide 
between her brother, her old world, and 
the new life to which he, Oscar, wanted to 
introduce her. He would talk to her about 
the trial. If she said to him, “Oscar, my 
brother has done you an injustice,” she 
would have passed the test and he would 
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offer her marriage. If she said, “I don't 
know,” he would be silent. 

So on this evening, for the first time, he 
spoke to her about his dispute with Paul 
Cramer. He explained to her why the 
higher right was on his, Oscar's, side. “In 
the literal sense,’ he analyzed the situa- 
tion, “your brother is right when he calls 
me a deceiver. A bit of the charlatan is 
hidden in every magician, in every re- 
ligious leader, in every creator of a new 
world order. If Adolf Hitler was only the 
Fuehrer, if he wasn’t also an actor, hadn’t 
a theatrical gift, he would never have got 
to the top.’ And he repeated to her the 
paean to fraud which Hannsjérg had once 
recited to him. In his mouth, however, it 
sounded more colorful, more glowing. His 
beautiful voice obediently conveyed every- 
thing that he believed and wanted to force 
her to believe. He made a speech, and it 
was a speech calculated for her, Kathe. 

She had the same feeling which had car- 
ried her away when he had first dictated 
to her, that time in her office, “Kathe Sev- 
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“But I do love you, Oscar.” That was 
the absolute truth. Kathe’s inner readi- 
ness was there, her will to believe. It was 
up to him. He must help her. He could 
fascinate, he could suggest; as a hypnotist 
he had no equal, no one denied that. He 
must force Kathe to overcome the doubts 
with which malicious people had imbued 
her. He must help bring her faith to light. 
He could do it. 


E- PREPARED her, loosened her up. 
First he would suggest only simple ac- 
tions, to make her more pliable for greater 
things. He took her hand, carefully. “So 
this is our last evening in Landgraften- 
strasse,”” he said. Inwardly he directed her 
to leave the big room, to come closer to 
him, away from the stately library, into his 
den. He observed with satisfaction how 
her face became thoughtful, how she made 
an effort, searched within herself. “May I 
see the mask once more?” she asked. “Not 
the one in here, but the one for you.” 
His first attempt had-succeeded:; she was 
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erin, Stenographic Work of AIl Kinds.” 
She listened avidly to the music of his 
words, she floated happily along. borne 
up by his sentences. But then, suddenly, 
it seemed to her as if her brother’s gaunt, 
intelligent face was looking over her shoul- 
der, and into Oscar’s beautiful sentences 
cut Paul’s impatiently rising voice, ““That’s 
not significant.” Her reason awakened. 
She freed herself from Oscar’s seductive 
music. 

“Forgive me,” she said, “but in essence 
isn’t that exactly what Paul reproaches you 
for? Then why, since it’s true, did you 
bring suit against him?” 


ER words struck Oscar like a blow. 

He thought he had already won her. 
“Tt just isn’t true the way he puts it,”’ he 
replied irritabiy, deeply hurt. “It’s the 
tone which makes the music. But he dis- 
torts everything with his pettifogging ap- 
praisals.” 

Kathe, seemingly without connection, 
said: “But I do love you, Oscar.” It 
sounded sad, resigned. 

Oscar felt the genuineness of her words 
and was overjoyed. But immediately de- 
‘pression overcame him again. Was this 
love, when a person did not have faith in 
one? Did not love consist in having faith 
even when one perceived weaknesses? 
Bitterness mounted in him. He had no 
luck with those who loved him. They saw 
his weaknesses too clearly: they did not 
forgive them. Anna Tirschenreuth. Kathe. 
He had no better friends. He had no worse 
enemies. 


obeying him. Silently he smiled at the ex- 
cuse she had thought up for obeying her 
deeper will, his will. 

They went into the den. He asked her 
to sit down. There she sat, at the shabby 
desk from Deggenburg, still with the same 
thoughtful, groping exvression, and as he 
had inwardly commanded her she ran her 
beautiful, long, thin hands through the 
iridescent glitter of the semiprecious 
stones. 

Now the moment had come, now she 
was ready. Now he dared to suggest the 
greater thought to her. 

He went on speaking, about trivial de- 
tails. What train she would take, whether 
she would live in a hotel in Liegnitz or in 
her father’s house. She heard him, she an- 
swered. But her face kept its expression 
of groping effort. He meanwhile, keeping 
up an irrelevant chatter, gathered together 
all his inner forces, asked her, implored 
her, commanded her: “Tear them out, 
the roots of your unbelief, tear them out, 
those stupid doubts. Believe me, believe 
me! I have the power. Believe that I 
have!” 

Her hands continued to glide through 
the stones, regularly, busily as if she had 
a task to accomplish; her face showed even 
greater exertion; she delved deeper into 
her subconscious. She wanted to obey, he 
could see it, she strained to do so with her 
whole will. “Believe me, believe me!” he 
commanded her, always more powerfully, 
always more fervently. Her face became 
rigid, sharp, tortured. That was the resist- 
ance in her, that was the devil of intellec- 
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tualism; he must, he would drive it oy 
“Believe me, believe me!” he begged he) 
he commanded her. 

She made a last, desperate effort. 
hands glided, clutched; her fingers w 
trying to hold something which alw 
again slipped through them. But I m 
hold it, | want to hold it, I must say it; 
don’t I say it? her thoughts worked wi 
her. And now, now she had it. Ther 
was, the word. She could see it. 
opened her lips. 

He waited, overjoyed. His large w 
hands made a gesture as if to help he 
lift, to lift something out of her. His w 
figure expressed tensely joyful expe 

But the word did not come from 
parted lips. For a fraction of a secon 
was there, but now it sank down, ¢ 
down: no one would ever be able to 
rect it. A new image appeared and ¢ 
ered up the word, a very clear new pict 
She had not called it up, no one had 
it up, but it was there, over-clear, ar 
filled her completely. It was the pic 
her brother Paul at the door of the he 
revolving in the door and not finding 
way out. 

Suddenly she was completely awa 
She saw her hands playing senselessly + 
the colored stones, and she asked hers 
“What am I doing?” and her 
emerged from the stones. 

She brushed a hand across her forehe 
cleared her throat. “It’s late,” she said 
her crisp voice. “I have to go. I have 
get up very early tomorrow. It was g 
to be with you for this evening.” 

He did not hold her. He knew that 
had lost. 

He ordered Ali to bring around the 
Politely he took Kathe to the door. TI 
stood waiting for a while; then the 
came. Oscar remained before the do 
looking after the car until it had dis 
peared. 

“Tt’s her loss,” he said then, quite loud 
grimly, “her loss.” He turned back i 
the apartment. “Such an idiotic goo 
such an idiot.”” He swore. He went to | 
icebox, took out a bottle of beer, pow 
it down. “Such an idiotic goose!” 
swore again. ; 

He sat alone in the gorgeous libra 
on the stately desk stood the common bee 
bottle and the common glass. 

Kathe loved him, there was no que: 
tion of that. Even the woman who love 
him withdrew from him; he did not ha’ 
control even over her. He could not eve 
free her will any more—he, the fisher ¢ 
souls. It was all over with him. He ha 
frittered away his power with his tricks. — 

He fetched himself more beer. B 
turned out all the lamps except one an 
sat in semidarkness; the mask was dim, tt 
alchemist’s laboratory was dim; he sat ai 
guzzled. 


AULCRAMER was going to the co r 
house. He sat in one of the city stree 
cars, in his new dove-gray worsted s 
young, lean, well rested, ready for bat 1 
He knew with mathematical ce 
that now, after the Nazis’ victory, h 
would be condemned. In this trial it woul 
no longer be a question of ascertainin| § | 
the truth, or of establishing facts, but th 
whole thing was absolutely sure to 
nothing but one great, amusing, tragi 
pitiful, grotesque farce, in which each h 
his role assigned to him—the judges, 
witnesses, the experts, the lawyers, Laut 
sack. And his was the most thankless. 
Yet the sure knowledge of his prospet 
tive defeat did not depress Paul. He woul 
have to pay a large sum of money, 
would have to live in the most miserat 
poverty for years, perhaps he would & 
imprisoned for some time, and that woul 
be no joke under the rule of the Naz 
Nevertheless he rode to court with uplifte 
heart. He was an untheatrical person, bt 
he could not help feeling that he was tf 
bearer of a mission. There must be or 
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A nut isa fastening. 


Its purpose is to hold things to- 
gether. 


If it loosens, breaks or slips under 
strain, stress or vibration, it fails 


in its purpose. 


But here is a nut which has never 


failed in service. 





OWER MOWERS take a beating 
rom vibration — but Elastic Stop 
luts have already shown they can 


old their own in such uses. spite of constant vibration. 





ON ELECTRIC SHAVERS, Elastic Stop 
Nuts will hold with a tight grip in 
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It holds tight, even when removed 


and put back many times. 


We have made billions of these 
Elastic Stop Nuts. We do not 
know of one that has fallen down 


in its job. 


We do not believe that statement 


can be made about any other nut. 


PACKAGING MACHINERY stays 
steadily on the job with fewer halts for 
servicing with tight-gripping Elastic 
Stop Nuts at important connections, 








Bike stands rattle until they fall 
off. When they‘re fastened with 
Elastic Stop Nuts, they won't. 
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by grip of tough 
locking collar 
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top to protect 

working threads 
from corrosion 
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axial play 
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ELASTIC STOP NUTS 


Lock fast to make things last 





ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
UNION, NEW JERSEY 


When regular nuts loosen, cars 
squeak. So look ahead to quieter 
automobiles after victory is won. 
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HERE’S THE ANSWER for every man who 
wants better shaves at low cost. Only 
25f now buys 18 of the keenest razor 
blades you ever used . . . Berkeley 
Blades! Switch today. Made of fine 
watch-spring steel; precision honed. 
Money-back guarantee! 
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NO BETTER BLADES 
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Consolidated Razor Blade Co.,Inc., Jersey City,N.J. 
.. + Save steel, Make blades go farther. 
Pat dry with towel after every shave. Use 
lots of water with soap or shaving cream 
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Lucky indeed are the American sports- 
men who own at least one pair of 
Original CHIPPEWA Boots. For 
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tra service sportsmen must get from 
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man to show later generations that even in 
this Germany of Hitlers and Lautensacks 
there had been people who in the midst of 
the general stupidity and cowardice had 
stood up and declared: “This is all lies and 
nonsense.” 

From the very beginning the judges 
clouded the main issue: the question 
whether Lautensack had produced illu- 
sions by mechanical contrivances and 
made excessive use of professional tricks. 
Instead they helped him to the best of their 
abilities to shine in all those arts which no 
one had questioned and to circumvent the 
true subject of the case. These fine judges 
were pretending to be earnestly intent on 
seeking the truth while really giving it a 
wide berth. 

Paul Cramer’s attorney had collected 
four witnesses to testify that the advice 
and prophecies which Oscar had sold to 
them for large sums had been proved false 
by objective standards. Behind these wit- 
nesses arose the shadow of Tischler the 
suicide, huge and accusatory. But Peter- 
mann, the secretary, brought forward 
documents which were signed declarations 
by these same witnesses. Before the con- 
sultations each client had had his attention 
drawn to the fact that the Master did not 
function like clockwork; therefore he who 
followed his advice did so at his own risk. 
Voices from the deep, Oscar explained 
further, with ironical impudence, simply 
did not speak with the precision of a legal 
document. If the worthy gentlemen had 
misunderstood these voices, then that was 
their fault, not his. 

Whenever he noticed that the judges 
and audience were letting themselves be 
led astray by Oscar’s high-flown speeches, 
Paul fretted with impatience to expose his 
enemy’s lack of logic. He brought him 
back to the point, again and again. He 
made a self-righteous, stubborn impres- 
sion. He annoyed the court and the audi- 
ence. 

Then Oscar would say with amiable sar- 
casm: “Most of these present in this room 
understand my simple words. Herr Dr. 
Cramer, the philologian, the learned 
scholar, does not. When I have such dif- 
ficulty in making myself understood to 
the scientific fraternity,” he explained to 
the judges, “it is because we, the scientists 
and I, are interested in phenomena which 
have nothing to do with one another. The 
chemistry professor tells us that the ma- 
terials of which man is compounded are 
salt, calcium, egg white, and so on. Shake- 
speare says we are ‘of such stuff as dreams 
are made on.’ Do you think,” he said, 
turning amiably to Paul, “that Shake- 
speare was therefore a swindler?” 

“That’s not relevant,” Paul asserted, 
“that’s beside the point.” The presiaing 
judge, gently reproachful, also declared 
that this was beside the point, but most 
of the audience found Oscar’s argument 
illuminating. 


AUL’S first expert, Professor Thomas 

Hravliczek, came off even worse than 
Paul. The dwarf alienated the audience 
by his appearance; his prosaic, round- 
about way of expressing himself aroused 
their amusement; his Bohemian accent 
their laughter. Oscar exploited the pub- 
lic’s mood. He went so far as to translate, 
with mock helpfulness, what Hravliczek 
said into language that a layman could 
understand. He would declare, ‘The 
worthy expert wishes to say,” and rephrase 
the professor’s sentences smoothly, sim- 
ply, embellishing them with just a touch 
of irony. His amiable comments so height- 
ened the public’s amusement that the 
presiding judge threatened to clear the 
courtroom. 

Up to the very end Oscar had feared 
that the defense would have Anna Tir- 
schenreuth called as witness. No one 
would have laughed during Tirschen- 
reuth’s examination, and he would not 
have known how to invalidate her testi- 
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mony. But no Anna Tirschenreuth was 
called; Oscar gave a sigh of relief. 

No, the defense had no more proofs to 
advance. But Oscar had. The judges, he 
requested, must permit him to give visible 
proof of the faculties which had been 
called into question by the defendant. 

If he wished to summon the dead and 
prophesy the future on the spot, the at- 
torney for the defense declared, there was 
no ob'ection. But he must protest against 
an exhibition of mental telepathy, as it 
was not the latter but merely the former 
which Herr Dr. Cramer decried as hum- 
bug. 

Of course Oscar had no intention of 
having the dead speak or of prophesying 
the future. But under no circumstances 
did he wish to miss this magnificent op- 
portunity of using this trial to show the 
whole world his telepathic skill. His law- 
yer explained that what happened to Os- 
car Lautensack, once his power began to 
function, was not under the control of his 
will. It was not right to deny him all 
chance of exhibiting this faculty before 
the court on a transparent pretext. 

The judges listened to the lawyer’s ex- 
planations and agreed that“©Oscar might 
perform before them. 

Oscar took a deep breath. Now he had 
what he wanted, the greatest chance of 
his life. Not only those who were in the 
courtroom were -watching him, but the 
whole world; the planet was his stage. 
And success depended on his accomplish- 
ments alone. The thought inspired him, 
keyed up his faculties. It seemed to him 
as if flesh and bone of the people around 
him were already vanishing, as if their 
bodies were becoming glass, as if he could 
read their thoughts and feelings on a trans- 
parent screen. 

He began to experiment. First he 
demonstrated his more usual, minor ac- 
complishments. He worked the way he 
did at his performances, he played with 
his subjects, he guessed and suggested. 
“Am I right? Am I right?” he asked, and 
rarely did anyone deny it. 

This occurred in broad daylight, in a 
Berlin courtroom. A thousand people 
looked on; with growing sympathy they 
watched the seer at work. Everything took 
place in an everyday atmosphere; it was 
as if someone read letters aloud, but these 
letters were not written down, they were 
in the brains of those questioned, and yet 
this man was reading them as if he had 
them before him in black and white. With 
tense, uneasy smiles the judges and the 
auaience gazed at him; they had forgotten 
that this was not the point in question; 
they were carried away by the strange phe- 
nomenon. 

Several times Paul’s attorney attempted 
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“While you're waiting for Diana, how about a couple of games of chess?” — 





























































to interfere, but they resented the | 
ruption; he could barely get a wo) 

“Am I right? Am I right?” , 
Oscar Lautensack, and he was righ 
and again. 

Stunned, Hannsjérg watched 
brother. It was he who with gy 
ning and subtlety had brewed th 
which Oscar was serving these pe 
himself had furnished Oscar with t 
tige which was the condition of 
umph. But what Oscar was offe 
was really much more than a § 
prepared theatrical performane 
current which went out from Os 
from other sources, came from 
of being primordial, from the vy 
the deep.” Hannsjérg knew his b 
the core; with eyes of hate he h 
out his weaknesses; he knew 
measurably vain Oscar was, how |; 
ridiculous, what an uncontrolled 
all his lusts; and yet, as he now 
the massive, rapt face of the see 
tion, once again his critical ha 
into loving admiration. 

Not even Paul Cramer could 
Oscar’s influence. He watched him ij 
pense, and he caught himself wishin, 
Lautensack’s demonstration wo 
ceed. True, Paul the spectator kne 
everyone in the room was letting hi 
be infected by the suspense and belli 
everyone else. Everyone felt himsel 
of the performance; it was everyone 
cess when an experiment succeeded. 
wished, even the opposition wished 
it would come off. ws 

SCAR went on working, happily 
kept his audience enthralled t 
last, the skeptical citizen of skeptical 
lin. Fascinated and awed, they gaz 
him and wanted more, always more. 

They were all sorry when he endé 
performance. He had accomplishe 
purpose. To the four winds the rep 
announced: “Oscar Lautensack’s ( 
voyance No Fraud, Declares Ge 
Court.” 

The court decision stated that the 
tiff, Oscar Lautensack, had presente 
proof of possessing those powers \ 
the defendant Paul Cramer had inte 
to question. Cramer was sentenced t 
extreme penalty: payment of ten 
sand marks and one year’s imprison 

In the midst of the flashing camer 
the newsreel men and the reporters, 
rounded by thunderous applause, 
at with awe and admiration, stood (¢ 
Lautensack, the representative of the 
German spirit, on the steps whic 
down from the courthouse into the 
of Berlin. | 
(To be continued next week) 
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ee IMENT official was being shown a 
new idea in the Zenith laboratories. In pass- 
ing, he commented upon the outstanding manner 
in which the radio industry was effecting the 
rapid and continuous changes necessitated by 
war requirements. A Zenith official replied—he 
said: 

“,.. the answer is easy. Radio and Radionics 
represent a trigger-quick, fast moving business. 
Concerns that couldn’t ‘change overnight’ are 
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out. In this industry, we’re used to fighting with 
new ideas—only—now we're ‘fighting’ Japs and 
Germans instead of each other.” 

In that statement is evidenced the condition 
that made possible Zenith’s attainment of indus- 
try leadership. Ever increasing public acceptance 
of Zenith name and product resulted from a never 
ceasing stream of Zenith “‘firsts” —new features— 
new devices and new sets which enabled us to 


truthfully say to the public: 


Today you find as commonplaces—essentials—of most radio sets—features first introduced to the public by Zenith—such as— 


MILITARY SECRET’ 


Today all Zenith production cen- 
ters on war needs. What we are 
making is a military secret. But 
three things we can tell you. First 
-.. we are dealing with the thing 
we know—Radio—and Radi- 
onics exclusively. Second... we 
are learning every day—gaining 
new knowledge which will re- 
flect itself in Zenith civilian prod- 
ucts when the time arrives. Third 
-.-. we now know—by first hand 
experience—that our Army and 
Navy are more than “up-to-date” 
—they are alert and progressive 
in thought and action—almost 
unbelievably so. This fact is a 
great reassurance to us here as 
citizens—it commands our com- 
plete confidence as it would yours 
if you knew what we know. 


—a Zenith Radio Dealer near you 
is giving reliable service on all 


radios—regardless of make. 


NITH RADIO CORPORATION—CHICAGO 


BETTER THAN CASH 


U. S. War Savings Stamps & Bonds 


“FIRST’ 


Push Button Tuning 


Years—yes, years ahead of the industry— (1928) a 
Zenith set embodied push button selection of the 
station desired. Our slogan in 1928 was “Push the 
button—there’s your station.’ 


“FIRST” 


House Current Sets... 


“Way back when” (1926) all home radios 
were operated from storage batteries until 
Zenith offered the first set run by house current. 


For over seven years, Zenith Radio Corporation has advertised on our 
short wave sets—“Europe, South America or the Orient Every Day or 


your money back.” 


Below—A Few New Zenith “Firsts’—“Frozen” by Zenith Changeover to War Production 


“FIRST’ 


Long Distance 
Push Button Portable ... 


1942 saw the national introduction of a revolution- 
ary new portable—the Zenith Trans-Oceanic. With- 
Out increase in size or weight it gave push button 
operation for foreign and U. S. short wave stations 
—tuned in the same way as locals—and standard 
broadcasts too. It contained a disappearing fish pole 
antenna plus dual Wavemagnets—operated from bat- 
tery or house current—was born of Zenith pioneer- 


ing in LONG DISTANCE RADIO RECEPTION. 


“FIRST” 


Safety Auto Radio... 


The only auto radio you can operate WITHOUT 
TAKING YOUR EYES OFF THE ROAD—or— 
YOUR HANDS OFF THE WHEEL—the Zenith 
Safety Foot Control Auto Radio. This remarkable 
new radio was on the FORD, NASH, MERCURY, 
LINCOLN-ZEPHYR, HUDSON and WILLYS. 
Owners of these cars will gladly demonstrate their 
Zeniths—give you a “preview” of “tomorrow’s 
radio today.” 


—AND THESE ARE JUST A FEW OF THE MANY ZENITH “FIRSTS”’— 


ae? os 


eat OF 


LONG DISTANCE® RAD E © 


REG U.S. PAT. 


RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 


RADIONICS 


The New Miracle 
Industry 


Four great industries are des- 
tined to lead this country back to 


normalcy after victory is won. 


Planes and Radionics are two 
of the four. Radio—never a ne- 
cessity on ship or train—is as 
essential as the engine itself to 
that great new form of individ- 
val and mass transportation— 
the airplane. 
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The Sin-Splitter’s Split 


By Roark Bradford 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM MEADE PRINCE 


On his way out of the yard, the Sin Splitter peeped into the window and what he saw eased his conscience 


The holiest mule in South 
Louisiana strikes a blow for 
the Lord, and the rewards 
thereof surely changed 
conditions for the better 


HE Reverend Sin-Splitting Samuel 

shook a peck-sized seed sack before 

old Balaam’s nose. “Hit don’t rattle 
much on account er hit’s a heap er foldin’ 
money in wid de small change,” he told 
the mule. 

Balaam, sleepy-eyed and tired, stared at 
the preacher. “Yassuh,” the Sin Splitter 
continued, “‘she look like she gonter be a 
mighty satisfied winter f’m hyar on out.” 

The seed sack was indeed heavy with 
money. Collections had been particularly 
good among the dollar-six-bits-a-hundred 
cotton-picking sinners that fall. The pulp 
paper woodcutters down at Dry Prong had 
also dropped considerable cash while 
moaning their sins away. And, in an unex- 
pected windfall, the rambling old evange- 
list had knocked off a pair of prime sinners 
and collected a neat fourteen dollars, in a 
whirlwind one-sermon revival at Plain 
Dealing. This was just before going into 
winter quarters in a ramshackle cabin on 
the edge of the little North Louisiana 
town. Yes, it looked as if an especially 
comfortable winter lay ahead of Sin-Split- 
ting Samuel. 

That last collection, the Sin Splitter fig- 
ured, was an extra star in his crown. Plain 
Dealing, a hill town where the land was 
pine-covered and poor, had always been a 
righteous community, and the old evan- 
gelist had often passed it by. Poor land 
meant poor people and one of the primary 
tenets of the Sin Splitter’s religion was that 
Satan did not bother to pitch much temp- 
tation in the path of the poor. But the 
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mule’s ear had pointed and Samuel had 
stopped. 

Depending on viewpont, the Reverend 
Sin-Splitting Samuel was a saint or a devil: 
he was not too holy to be a practical work- 
ing saint, nor was he too evil to be a tol- 
erable devil. He was tall and skinny and 
ancient and his power in the pulpit was 
known throughout the northern part of the 
state. He traveled upon the back of an old 
sorrel mule named Balaam, which, accord- 
ing to legend, had powers almost equal to 
those of the Sin Splitter. The word among 
the cotton croppers and wage makers was 
that when the pair, the gaunt preacher and 
the bony mule, appeared, Old Satan picked 
up his marbles and went home. 

“When de Sperrit is on de Sin Splitter,” 
stated a savin’-change man, too stingy to 
help out the poor and feeble, “he kin look 
in yo’ pocketbook and make you drap yo’ 
last dime in de hat.” 

“When ole Balaam p’int his year at you,” 
declared a widow woman of experience, 
“de Sin Splitter kin look inside yo’ soul 
and make you speak out yo’ secret evil.” 

The Sin Splitter never discouraged con- 
fessions or contributions. They were his 
most potent weapons against evil. A con- 
fession of sin knocked the proudfulness 
out of Old Satan, and cash money—in 
hands less holy than his own—was the root 
of all evil. 

Spring, summer and fall had been passed 
by labor in the vineyard, and now the old 
evangelist retired to the abandoned cabin 
at the edge of a pine thicket and within 
walking distance of the little town of Plain 
Dealing. He planned to spend the wet, 
chilly days and cold, frosty nights in 
prayer, meditation and physical comfort. 

The first day was devoted to laying in 
supplies. For a man as old and lean as the 
Sin Splitter, he showed remarkable skill 
and energy with an ax. He tore down a 
section of paling fence and split it into fire- 
wood, Then he went foraging. 


At the store, he bought with cash money 
a small sack of corn meal. When he left, 
he carried under his overcoat a slab of 
side meat, a can of molasses and a.pound 
of coffee. 

The Sin Splitter had not stolen these 
things. Nobody but a rogue would steal, 
and he hated a rogue almost as much as he 
hated Satan. Somewhere in his higher un- 
derstanding of good and evil, there was an 
explanation. In his own heart he merely 
“took.” 

On the way home, he passed a neatly 
whitewashed house and noted the whip- 
poorwill peas had been gathered from the 
cornfield and stored in sacks on the front 
porch. He picked up a sack and went his 
way. “I ain’t too proud to shell peas,” he 
told himself. 


ACK in his cabin, the Reverend Sin- 

Splitting Samuel set about preparing 
a meal: side meat, whippoorwill peas, ash 
cakes, molasses and coffee. Later on there 
might be an occasional chicken, a fresh 
hog jowl or a fat goose. He had heard, too, 
the par-ta-rack! of a guinea hen as he 
walked through the town. 

While the Sin Splitter was shelling peas 
preparatory to putting them to soak, Ba- 
laam craned his long neck into the door 
and lifted his upper lip hungrily toward the 
corn meal. “fake away, Balaam,” the 
preacher yelled. “Git out and chawmp 
grass. Go break in a neighbor’s cawn crib. 
Graze about and git filled up. I preaches 
too hard for my money to feed you sto’- 
bought cawn meal.” 

While he was chopping up chunks of 
meat, the Sin Splitter relented. “Look, Ba- 
laam,” he offered. “Dese whuppoorwill 
peas comed outn de cawnfield. Efn hit’s 
peas on de front po’ch, hit’s bound to be 
cawn in de crib.. You jest content yo’se’f 
to I gits back.” 

He went forth once more and pres- 
ently returned with a dozen ears of corn. 
























































“Now,” he told Balaam, “efn you 
need dat cawn so bad, you’d maken 
like a rogue.” 

The Sin Splitter stayed inside fi 
next two days, eating, sleeping, p 
and meditating. On the third day 
a caller, short, broad, with a big void 
flowed freely. As the visitor appro, 
Balaam studied him through sleep 
Then the old mule casually pointe 
drooping ear forward. The Sin § 
read Balaam’s signal at once. Bala 
spotted evil a mile off. 

“You de Rev’und Sin-Splittin’ San 
the visitor’s loud voice boomed. ¥ 
waiting for a reply, he went on: 
de Rev’und Butt-cut Bostick. I pas 
Two-Seed Junner Gou’d Free W 
de road, whar you proach at last Ch 
night. Dey calls me Rev’und Butt-+< 
account er I’m so shawt and sto 
like de butt-cut log offn a white-oal 
I'm tol’able. And you?” 

Sin-Splitting Samuel glared. Heh 
his time, experienced numerous dj 
ties with local pastors, but he usually 
aged to confound them with oratory 
threaten them with exposure for. 
extraspiritual indiscretion. Yet here ¥ 
aggressive preacher who was unque 
ably powerful and who came in bre 
about his strength. Even while intr 
ing himself, the Reverend Butt-cu 
walked in and seated himself in the 
chair. 

“Tm tol’able,” the Sin Splitter sai¢ 
more dignity than warmth. 

“IT was over at Shrevepo’t on a 
business, and jest got back,” the visit 
plained. “I hyars you tuck up a right 
collection at de meetin’ up at J) 
Goud.” 

“T always takes up a good collec 
the Sin Splitter said. 

“T hyars you tuck up mo’ cash n 
at dat Chuesday night meetin’ den ] 
ally puts out on Sunday.” 

“Hit was a better meetin’ den you 
ally puts out on Sunday.” 

“You tuck up a solid fou’teen dol 

“Solid.” 

“Tm got a rule dat a visitin’ past 

The Sin Splitter interrupted. “I ai 
visitin’ pastor in no church,” he said. 
church belongs to de Lawd, and Ir 
servant er de Lawd and I ain’t no \ 
in de Lawd’s house. Satisfied?” 

The Reverend Butt-cut Bostick ha 
come to argue. Nevertheless, he) 
found himself in the middle of a c¢ 
versy. “But Rev’und, you knows hi’ 
money to run de church,” he pointes 
“And de church figger to git half d) 
lection f’m a visitin’ pastor. Dat’s d 
all over de land.” 

“T makes my own rule,” the Sin Sj 
declared. “I makes my rule about 
up collection and I makes my rule » 
puttin’ hit out. And ain’t nothin’ i 
rule say nobody gonter git half er not 

“But hit costes money.” 

“A nickel worth er coal oil, mayb 
lights,” the Sin Splitter admitted. 
what’s a nickel worth er coal oil w 
chunks pyore blazin’ broomstone at 

“Hit was some stuff broke up,” the 
erend Butt-cut remembered. 

“Hunh!” the Sin Splitter snorted. 
wa’n’t only but one bench broke up| 
got broke when a big fat hippere 
lady put on like she was happy and si} 
bouncin’ up and down.” 

“Yassuh, but—” the local pastor 1) 
again, this time with unintentional re} 

The Sin Splitter interrupted. “Re 
Butt-cut,” he said, “efn I'd ’a’ raley 7)@ 
monkey on dat bunch er hippercrits, | 
made ’em stomp de flo’ down.” i 

The Reverend Butt-cut Bostick rej 
The Sin Splitter knew he had “out-braj@ 
the local preacher, but he did not 
himself. Butt-cut Bostick still wante«!* 
of that fourteen-dollar collection. 

“Low-down, money-grubbin’ hi) 
crit,” the Sin Splitter growled. “I mij 
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is a de luxe American brandy as distinguished as you've ever tasted... anywhere...anytime ! 


... buy war bonds and stamps ! 
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unique Coronet snifter 
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without advertising. 
32 0z., 6" high. 
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une In! Schenley’s “Cresta Blanca Wine Carnival‘ with Morton Gould's Orchestra. Your Mutual station each week. 
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ive dem seven dollars to Ole Satan, 
se Rev’und Butt-cut, hunh! I bet dem 
po’t strumpets call him ‘Shawty!’ ” 
ing spotted one of Satan’s emissa- 
his midst, and tired of a three-day 
whippoorwill peas, side meat and 
akes, the Sin Splitter decided to re- 
rdhimself with a change, beginning 
hbreakfast the next morning. After 
rkind before moon-up, he went out and 
ur] a half-grown pullet in the chicken 
gppack of the house from which he had 
ri taken the sack of peas. 
“lwd knows I ain’t aimin’ for dis kind 
or to feed me all winter,” the Sin 
“Tl spread around 
soon as I gits rested up some.” 
) his way out of the yard, he peeped 
e window and what he saw eased his 
lence. The Reverend Butt-cut Bos- 
‘clined comfortably in a big rocking 
i His feet, shod in carpet slippers, 
4 atop a table. He was talking as 


Sjing about the room, listening to the 
er, the Sin Splitter could see several 
n—some of the Reverend Butt-cut’s 
vers, no doubt. 

nh!” the Sin Splitter grunted. “Dem 
ns ought to be at home eatin’ supper 
ey mens, and dat preacher ought to 
ayin’ and meditatin’ and visitin’ de 
nd goin’ on— And me? I’m gittin’ 


| to dat henhouse and pick up a few 
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E result of the meeting in the preach- 
*’s house was made apparent the 
ing day. The Reverend Butt-cut 
«ck, followed by seven women dressed 
ick, marched solemnly before the Sin 
er’s cabin and stopped. The women 
i led by a tall copper-colored woman 
e ancestors had mingled with Caddo 
ins. The heights of other women stair- 
jed down to a short, stocky black 
an, no taller and almost as heavy as 


| the women stood in line, the Rever- 


ling Samuel. 

been peepin’ in de Book er Jawn,” 
rend Butt-cut announced, “and I 
d out about de Seven Sisters er de 
sxy-lips.”” He bowed toward the line of 
en. “Jawn ‘low dat when de Seven 
speaks wid de tongue er angels, 
shall say him nay.”’ He turned to the 
en. “Lead out, Sister Maw-git,” he 
ated the copper-colored vanguard. 
ak, Seven Sisters!” 

1e Women, in a carefully rehearsed 
ong, spoke: 


comed to git de money you owes 
our pastor at Two-Seed Junner Gou'd 


ie Reverend Sin-Splitting Samuel drew 
self up to full height and stared ma- 
ally down upon the preacher and his 
mittee. He spoke easily, as if his own 
ch had been planned. 

seven Sisters er de ’Pocky-lips,” the Sin 
fer said, “hit’s mighty satisfied to 
dat yo’ pastor been peepin’ in de 
K er Jawn. Can’t nobody onderstand 
nd ain’t many folks which tries. I been 
ngin’ away at de Book er Seven Seals 
z0in’ on fawty years, now, and de mys- 
is just started fadin’.” He stepped 
the porch and began to demonstrate. 
ow, Rev’und Butt-cut, you stand whar 
is,” the Sin Splitter instructed. “And 
Hut three er y’all ladies stand about him, 
face out. Den y’all yuther ladies stand 
ring around dese ladies and face yo’ 
or in de middle.” He grouped the 
"nen to his satisfaction. “Lock hands.” 
_Vhen the women joined hands they 
a two circles about the Reverend 
‘t-cut, the inner circle facing from and 
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the outer circle facing toward the Rever- 
end Butt-cut, who stood awkwardly in the 
center. “Now, when I speaks certain 
words,” the Sin Splitter said, “I want y’all 
ladies to walk sideways, wid ev’ ybody goin’ 
twarge dey right hand, and say de certain 
words wid me. Onderstand?” 

_ The Seven Sisters of the Apocalypse, 
impressed and bewildered, said they un- 
derstood. The Sin Splitter spoke and after 
repeating two or three times, the women 
stepped and chanted with him: 


“I whupped de Devil around de stump! 
I give him a lick at ev’y jump!” 


Two concentric circles whirling in op- 
posite directions around the Reverend 
Butt-cut confused and dizzied him. When 
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“Why don’t people wash the silver before they go to th’ movies?” 


his mule. “Revund Butt-cut ain't got 
nothin’ but a handful er gimme and a 
mouf full er much-oblige. He don’t know 
no mo’ ‘bout de Book er Jawn den a hawg 
know about Sunday. But some fool jest 
*bout as big as Butt-cut is li’ble to luck up 
on somethin’ in Jawn and den whar’d us 
be?” 

Sympathy and understanding dripped 
from the old mule’s big, tired eyes. 

“T’m gonter give dat preacher dem seven 
dollars, befo’ he raley finds de mystery in 
Jawn and puts a monkey on me.” The 
Splitter went in and counted out seven 
one-dollar bills from his money sack. Un- 
der a loose plank in the floor he put the 
sack, and into his pocket went the seven 
bills. When he came back to the porch, he 
found Balaam pointing an ear forward. 
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he finally caught the significance of the 
drill he lunged through the circles. 

“You tryin’ to put a ring-sing on me, 
you ole devil!’ he bellowed. 

“T wa’n’t tryin’,” the Splitter said evenly. 
“T done put a ring-sing on you. Wheel-in- 
a-wheel! Right outn Ole ’Zekiel!” 

“You can’t do me dat!” shouted the 
Reverend Butt-cut. 

“Done done hit,” the Sin Splitter stated. 
“You come tryin’ to Revelation me wid 
de ‘Pocky-lips, and I kin stay right in de 
Book er Ole ’Zekiel and put a monkey 


on yo’ back! You try one mo’ Revelation: 


on me and I’ll chunk de Dry Bones in de 
Valley at you! Now, you git, and leave 
me be!” 


HE Reverend Butt-cut left, though not 

in a pleasant state of mind. With him 
went the slightly dazed Seven Sisters of the 
Apocalypse. 

The Sin Splitter stood majestically un- 
til his visitors had disappeared, though he 
was none too easy in his own mind. Reve- 
lation was a mighty mystery and nobody 
knew that better than he. It was true that 
he had overwhelmed the Seven Sisters with 
Ezekiel’s wheel, but that was because the 
Sin Splitter understood Ezekiel, and Butt- 
cut did not understand John. 

Yet, a man could never tell. “You know 
somethin’, Balaam,” the Sin Splitter told 


The Sin Splitter looked in the direction in- 
dicated and saw the Reverend Butt-cut 
Bostick. 

The local pastor was walking rapidly 
and with determination. “Now, look, 
preacher,” Reverend Butt-cut began, “I 
been long patienced wid you on account 
er you is a ole man, and I’m doin’ de best 
I kin to live right and be a preacher.” 

The Sin Splitter did something no one 
had ever seen him do before. With no 
show of resentment, he pulled a wad of 
bills from his pocket and handed it over. 
“Hyar yo’ share er de collection,’ the 
Sin Splitter said with quiet dignity. “Seven 
dollars, all blessed and holy.” 

The Reverend Butt-cut rudely slapped 
the Sin Splitter’s hand and knocked the 
money to the floor. “I don’t want no 
measly seven dollars,’ he snapped. “I 
wants all er what’s mine.” 

“T tuck up a even fourteen,” the Sin 
Splitter reminded him. 

“Since you been in town,” the Rever- 
end Butt-cut itemized, “you snoke in my 
church and begged fo’teen dollars f’m my 
members. And since you been in town, 
a rogue stole a sack er whuppoorwill peas 
offn my po’ch, he stole a armload er cawn 
outn my crib, and he stole a pullet outn 
my henhouse.” 

“Efn you had mo’ business at home, 
and not so much in Shrevepo'’t,” the Sin 
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Splitter put in, “a rogue might not er been 
tempted.” 

“So,” Reverend Butt-cut went on, “I 
wants what’s mine. Dem fo’teen dollars— 
and I wants you to pay for what you 
rogued.” 

“Efn I'm a rogue,” the Sin Splitter sug- 
gested, “de Law got a jail for me.” 

“I don’t need no Law,” Butt-cut said. 
“Since I been a preacher, folks calls me 
‘Butt-cut’ on account er I’m stumpy and 
stout, like de fust log offn a white-oak tree. 
But when I was a sinner in de public works, 
dey called me ‘Bad Boy Bostick’ on ac- 
count er I was all time squeezin’ some- 
body might’ nigh to death. I been ackin’ 
like ‘Butt-cut’ wid you, but f’m hyar on 
out, I’m ‘Bad Boy Bostick’ ontwell you git 
on dat ole jackass and drag-tail clear on 
away f’m hyar.” The short stout man 
meant business. There was no doubt in the 
Sin Splitter’s mind but what the Reverend 
Butt-cut could and would squeeze him to 
death in a minute, if he did not pay off, 
and substantially. 

The Sin Splitter had no intention of 
paying off if it could be avoided. He tried 
a random shot. “Maybe,” he said, “de 
folks in Plain Dealing calls you “Butt-cut,’ 
and maybe in de public works dey calls 
you ‘Bad Boy.’ But how come de ladies in 
Shrevepo’t calls you ‘Shawty?’ ” 

“Hunh?” demanded the Reverend Butt- 
cut. “What you know "bout what de ladies 
in Shrevepo’t calls me?” 


HE Reverend Sin-Splitting Samuelhad 

been in too many tight places not to 
know what to do when an unexpected 
stroke of fortune fell to him. “You tried to 
outbrass me wid yo’ Seven Sisters, Butt-cut. 
but I wa’n’t jokin’ wid you “bout *Zekiel’s 
wheel. I was puttin’ de monkey on you, 
for true.” He stared at the squat preacher. 
“Son, I kin read in yo’ mind.” 

Reverend Butt-cut’s jaw shot forward. 
“I lives righteous hyar in Plain Dealin’,” 
he explained. “What take place in Shreve- 
po’t ain’t no skin offn nobody’s back, efn 
I wants to rise me up a little hell over dar.” 

“Efn yo’ members hyared de news, hit’ll 
be plenty skin offn yo’ back,” the Sin Split- 
ter reminded him. “Wait to I preaches you 
out for a false prophet.” 

“You ain’t gonter do me dat,” Reverend 
Butt-cut stated. “Cause you’s fixin’ to git 
yo’s’f on dat mule and drag-tail on away 
f'm hyar.” 

“T drapped by to spend de winter,” the 
Sin Splitter told him, “and winter ain't 
hardly set in. I don’t aim to travel to 
spring gits hyar.” 

“Or else,’ Reverend Butt-cut added, 
“T’m aimin’ to come back hyar and twis’ 
you in two pieces. I'll gi’ you to sundown 
to start travelin’.” He reached down and 
picked up the money he had slapped from 
the Sin Splitter’s hand, and left. 

The Sin Splitter glared furiously after 
the Reverend Butt-cut. “I b’lieve to my 
soul he’d do jest dat, too,” he told his mule. 
Balaam turned his head and looked the 
other way. 

In the cabin, the Sin Splitter found he 
had some meditating to do before sunset. 
He was unhappy at the thought of leaving 
his snug winter quarters. Still less did he 
relish the idea of being crushed to death. 
Most of all, he was pained by the separa- 
tion of himself from seven dollars. Actu- 
ally, it wasn’t the money; it was a violation 
of a stern rule of conduct. It put a hand- 
ful of the root of all evil in the pocket of 
a sinner, a hypocrite and a false prophet. 
It amounted to a downright sin. 

What secret transgression of the Rever- 
end Butt-cut’s the Sin Splitter had stum- 
bled upon he did not attempt to guess. He 
knew a man as young as Butt-cut was 
likely to have a weak chink in his moral 
armor. Butt-cut’s violent determination to 
hide his secret indicated to the Sin Splitter 
that it probably seemed more important to 
the sinner than it would appear to anyone 
else. “Efn hit was raley low down and 
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be patient if there are times when your dealer is unable to 
supply you with your favorite Beech-Nut Gum. 
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mean,” the Sin Splitter reasoned, “well, 
Brother Butt-cut would be jest about low 
down enough not to keer who know about 
hit.” 

Sin-Splitting Samuel continued to medi- 
tate, occasionally interrupting himself to 
step to the door and estimate the height of 
the descending sun. At last, he was ready 
to leave. He picked up his Bible, overcoat 
and hat, and took the sack of money from 
under the floor. Then he slipped a hacka- 
more on Balaam and mounted. 

“We gittin’ about,” he told his mule. 
“Too much sin and devilment takin’ place 
for I and you to start layin’ up for de 
winter.” 

Balaam hit his usual slow-running walk 
and unconsciously the.Reverend Sin-Split- 
ting Samuel fitted the words of his battle 
cry to the rhythm of Balaam’s feet: 


“Tl whup de devil around de stump! 
Pll gi im a lick at ev’y jump!” 


N a very short while, Balaam’s left ear 

swung forward and pointed, while his 
right ear continued to flop with his bob- 
bing head. 

“Well, Balaam!” exclaimed the Sin Split- 
ter. “You means you done spotted some 
sin dis quick?” He leaned forward and 
took a sight along the outthrust ear of the 
mule. It pointed straight toward the white- 
washed house the members of Two-Seed 
Jonah’s Gourd Free Will church had pro- 
vided for their pastor. “Is ’at a fack?” the 
Sin Splitter mused. “Dat looks to me like 
Revund Butt-cut’s house.” 

Balaam fox-trotted up to the front of 
the little house and stopped. With the 
Reverend Butt-cut on the porch sat Maw- 
git, the part Indian woman who had led 
the Seven Sisters. The preacher was ob- 
viously surprised by the sudden appear- 
ance of the Sin Splitter, though if he were 
embarrassed he did not show it. 

“Travelin’, Rev’und Splitter?” he asked. 

“T been,” the Splitter said. “I and Ba- 
laam got on de track of a little sin so us 
started gittin’ about.” 

“Well, don’t let me stop you,” the Rev- 
erend Butt-cut said hopefully. 

“Satan de onliest one kin stop me when 
I and Balaam git to pilgrimin’ agin sin,” 
the Sin Splitter said firmly. “Balaam kin 
smell out evil and stop whar he find hit. 
Den I gits down and revive.” 

The woman was indignant. “You ain’t 
got no call to stop hyar,” she declared. 
“You needn’t figger jest cause I’m settin’ 
on de po’ch wid de preacher dat I’m up to 
any sin. I’m de Senior Deaconess and 
I’m got a right to set on my pastor’s front 
po’ch and speak church business any time 
hit suits me.” 

“You’s speakin’, not me,” the Sin Split- 
ter said. “Speak on.” 

“Keep quiet, Maw-git,” Reverend Butt- 
cut ordered. 

“T won't keep quiet,” Maw-git snapped. 
“Dat preacher’s mule p’inted me out for 
a sinner and he ain’t got de right. A widow 
woman got to keep her good name and I 
aims to keep mine efn I got to go out 
yonder and whup dat preacher and his 
mule, bofe!” 

“You’s speakin’ wid de tongue er angels, 
daughter,” the Sin Splitter said. “Dat’s 
holy widow-woman talk f’m away back. 
I’m pattin’ my foot for you.” 

“But you said yo’ mule claim hit was 
sin goin’ on around hyar,” Maw-git said. 

“Aw, no mind what dat ole fool say,” 
the Reverend Butt-cut put in. 

“She better mind what I say,” thundered 
the Sin Splitter. “And you too, you hip- 
percrittin’ false prophet!” 

Maw-git looked stunned and shocked. 
“You means,” she demanded, “de mule 
claim Rev’und Butt-cut been sinnin’?” 

“Balaam p’inted Butt-cut out,” the Sin 
Splitter told her, “and he ain’t never missed 
a sinner yit.” 

“Dat mule is a big ole lie,” said Butt-cut. 
His words were positive, but his manner 




















































was defensive. The Sin Splitter kney 
had sown seeds of doubt in Maw. 
mind. 

She stared at the Reverend Butt-cut. 
you sho hit’s de mule which is lyin’?” 
asked coldly. 

“T ain't sinned sin one,” the Reve 
Butt-cut said. He began to slide out 0 
chair to escape Maw-git’s deadly sta 

“Not even over in Shrevepo’t, Shaw 
the Sin Splitter called out suggestively, 

“Shrevepo't!” exclaimed Maw-git, * 
what you been doin’, hunh?” She a 
and took her chair by its back, prepare 
to wielding it. 

“Now, Maw-git, take away wid 
chair,” the Reverend Butt-cut said. 
gonter tell you how hit was.” 

“Tell hit fast!” Maw-git told 
“Cause I’m fixin’ to bust you wid dis ¢) 
no matter what you say!” 

“Hold on wid de chair, sister,” the 
Splitter said. “Efn you hits him wid 
you’s li’ble to kill him, for true. I k 
you don’t want to git yo’ good name m 
up wid no killin’.” 

“Nor neither I don’t want no man 
tin’ a fat-mouf on me and doin’ sin 
somebody else at de same time.” 

“But Maw-git, I hope to git st 
down—” 

“And you’s gonter git—” 

The Reverend Butt-cut looked apy 
ingly toward the Sin Splitter. He said 
ing but his eyes pleaded. All the stre 
with which he had threatened the 
evangelist seemed to have left him. 

The Sin Splitter, stern and fearful, 
his hat from his head and made a ges 
toward the Reverend Butt-cut. The li) 
nodded agreement. ; 

“De onliest sin Rev’und Butt-cut do 
the Sin Splitter told Maw-git, “he done 
gle-handed.” 

“Have mercy, Lawd,” Butt-cut pré 
hopefully. 

““How you means, single-handed?” 
git asked. 

“Ev’y natchal man got a weak p’int,’ 
Sin Splitter told her. ““And Brother fF 
cut’s weak p’int is a long tall brown- 
about like you. And ev’y time he loa 
you he got sin in his heart. And - 
say—” 

“Amen, Brother Sin Splitter,” Reve 
Butt-cut confirmed. “Speak on. 
readin’ my mind.” 

Maw-git softened. “You means 
been lookin’ sin at me, Butt-cut, ar 
didn’t know hit? Man, why’n’t you sj 
yo’ mind?” 

“Dat’s enough love-makin’,” the i} 
Splitter broke in. “Yall chillun come tif 
hyar to me and git married up befo’ s * 
sin raley takes place in dis holy town.” 

Maw-git took the Reverend Butt-t 
hand and led him toward the Sin Split 
The old evangelist slipped off the mn 
took his Bible from one pocket andi 
money sack from the other. 





il 


HE sun, now a dull red glow, was alii! 
to slip down the horizon. The air ¢ 
chill, carrying a promise of snug ° 
ter. The chickens wandered toward t 
roosts; up the road a guinea hen paié 
racked defiance to a wheeling hawk. 
The Sin Splitter untied the money : 
and held the opened top of it toward 
Reverend Butt-cut Bostick. The bile 
groom drew seven one-dollar bills front 
pocket and dropped them into the fi 
Splitter’s money bag. The Sin Spl 
retied the sack, put it in his pocket 
then opened his Bible. i 
After the. brief ceremony, the evai® 
list climbed back on his mule and tui 
him around. Balaam fox-trotted back® 
the road to the little cabin at the edg 
the pine brake. 
“Yas, Balaam,” the Reverend Sin-S| 
ting Samuel declared solemnly, “hit I) 
like us is fixin’ to spend a right satis) 
winter.” 


ee 
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THE END 


‘& incomparably greater. The people 
¢)£ oland will demand retribution. We 








sae) Nation responsible for this war. It 
i arallied compactly around Hitler. He 
“(yanot be regarded as a symbol of a tem- 
‘ory tendency, but as the expression of 


repay ; 
im cong existent appetites of the German 


bviously, a nation of 70,000,000 peo- 
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er ! Poland Wants a Total Peace 


Continued from page 11 


scientist who perverted his knowledge to 
design such places be punished? And the 
thieves and plunderers among the Nazis— 
are they to be allowed to escape the con- 
sequences? 

We welcomed many German profes- 
sors to Our universities before the war. 
They had access to our national treasures 
of art and literature. Many of them re- 
turned with the invaders to direct the pil- 
laging of the places where they were 
guests. These, too, must be punished. 


| 


BUY WAR 


BONDS & 
STAMPS 
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¢an’t be wiped off the face of the earth. Germany, unfortunately, is a nation O k U, rol 
tol it is possible to get rid of the yeast of which is poisoned to its very depths. Cc ey f} erweagr 
dd jin this nation—the three classes which After the war, the German mind must be aoe all Str tit mie a 
"W: led Germany into the war. These disinfected. The principles of democracy TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
,futhe Nazis, the Junkers, and the cap- must be drilled into the heads of Ger- It helps a service man’s morale to have around him re- 
‘yp Of heavy industry. In an orderly, in- man youth, through the educational sys- . clare . rea 5 : : 
a able process, all the important men of tem, just as the Hitler ideology has been. minders of civilian life. That's why en He uniform ea aCe 
inelle classes must be tried and punished. It would be ideal if thousands of young buying a large per cent of the output of Jockey—the famous 
| sentences imposed upon these indi- American educators could be sent to Ger- brand of support underwear—and their purchases are 
) ee So on eesonment ae ae es ut ee cae growing all the time. So, Jockey may not be as plentiful 
I emulitarl 1 m ae large! . . ° 
a Z : F en ete ence for civilians as in the past, but it’s worth shopping for. 


fiination of these classes from Ger- 
4 national life. 


No Mad Slaughter of Germans 


he Polish government does not advo- 
ii Nazi methods of “justice,” even in 
i" ling with Nazis. It is not our policy 
‘arry out in Germany the same mad 
lghter which the Nazis visited on our 
‘Contry. When the day comes to mete 
| punishment to the Germans guilty of 
es against our people, we will be will- 
to submit evidence against each of the 
sed before any impartial tribunal. 
\\have gathered evidence against thou- 
ids of these degenerates. We are ready 








the elimination of the criminal element 
will fulfill two of the conditions of the 
total peace. But the United Nations will 
have to make many drastic political, eco- 
nomic and military readjustments if we 
are to build a solid foundation for an un- 
shakable world peace. 

For one thing, the end of this war must 
see the grouping together of the smaller 
nations of Europe—both for their own 


protection and for their economic devel- |’ 


opment. Ideally, we should tend toward 
a United States of Europe. Unfortunately, 
I doubt if such a union ts attainable for 
the time being. The interests and cul- 
tures of the European nations are too 
diverse to permit inclusion of all in a 
single state. But the European system 


Read the reasons for its popularity with fighting men. 
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Active men like Jockey’s mild mas- 
culine support. The source of that 
support is the patented Y-front, no- 
gap construction; it is original and 
exclusive with Jockey by Coopers. 


Got! 


Jockey is cool because its knit fabric 
absorbs perspiration, dries quickly, 
and lets the skin breathe. Various 
leg lengths in cotton and wool mix- 
tures will keep you warm, too. 








” ring the Nazis to trial one by one. can be arranged along somewhat similar 

~ Lis essential that all of the war crimi- lines. 

rit —not just a few—be sought out and The day when each nation of Europe 

her ished. There are twenty-two concen- can hope to stand alone—providing temp- 

yp OB camps in Poland where my coun- tation for potential _ aggressors — has Jie Cs 4 fo 

hen have been held in torture for passed. In union there is strength, and in ¢ 

And ey months. The families of these pris- strength there 1s peace. Already the gov- Jockey is famous as the underwear Jockey’s cotton knit fabric washes 


ts know nothing of them until they re- 
ive a “death notice’—the ashes of the 


| the murders be punished? Or should 

i,not also bring to trial the Himmlers 

| the other higher-ups who conceived 

‘th a system? 

‘n Warsaw, Jews are being slaughtered 

jig) Masse in especially designed electric 
gas execution rooms. Should not the 


ernments of Poland and Czechoslovakia 
have concluded an agreement looking 
toward a postwar federation. Yugoslavia 
and Greece have signed a similar treaty. 
The Polish government under my leader- 
ship favors the adoption of federal prin- 
ciples in Central Eastern Europe. 

Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and 
Greece should be member nations of this 
great Central European Confederation 








that ended squirming. No creep, 
crawl, bind, or chafe. And khaki 
shorts in the tropics will look better 
and feel better worn over Jockey. 
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it is tailored to fit, returns to its 
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and later, so should the rehabilitated peo- 


| ples of Central Europe who have tempo- 


rarily thrown in their lot with Hitler. This 
Confederation, stretching from the Baltic 
to the Mediterranean, would form a foun- 
dation of security against German aggres- 
sion and would be a safeguard of Russia’s 
security on her western borders against 
any future German Drang nach Osten. 

Both of the last wars started in Cen- 
tral Europe—one in Belgrade and one in 
Warsaw—and both were started by Ger- 
many. 

Since this is a war for democracy, the 
peace must see the extension of this form 
of government in the Confederation. Po- 
land has decided to adopt a democratic 
government along the pattern of the 
United States and Britain. All Polish citi- 
zens are to be equal, and all, regardless 
of origin, race or creed, are to enjoy equal 
rights and to have equal obligations. 

Each nation would retain its own iden- 
tity and government. But there must be a 
central governing council of ministers, se- 
lected in democratic fashion. The Con- 
federation should have a single foreign 
policy, to be directed by the central coun- 
cil, and a single army, drawn from all the 
nations. There should be no trade barriers 
or customs duties between the member 
states, and all should have a common cur- 
rency. The entire area could be developed 
as an economic unit. The 130,000,000 
citizens of the Confederation would con- 
stitute a vast new market for American 
goods. 

The partition of Poland between Ger- 
many and Russia, before the Nazi inva- 


| sion of the Soviet, has been nullified by 
| the new treaty between Poland and Russia 
of July 30, 1941. 


We consider that this 
restores the Polish-Soviet border of Au- 
gust, 1939. 


A “Victory First” Pledge 


In their agreement of December, 1941, 
the leaders of Poland and Russia pledged 
themselves to defer other matters and con- 
centrate on beating Germany. Regard- 
less of the many wrongs which Poland 
has suffered from Russia in the past, we 
desire most friendly relations with the So- 
viet Union. This, I think, is in harmony 
with the views of Stalin, as expressed dur- 
ing my visit to the Kremlin. We are 
doing all we can to collaborate with the 
U.S. S. R. The extent to which Poland 
and Russia can co-operate after the war 
will depend upon the Soviet. 

Poland—and with us the Confederation 
—must have access to the Baltic seacoast 
through Polish Pomerania, Danzig and 
East Prussia. This is one of the readjust- 
ments which will have to be made in the 
new Europe. 

It is to be hoped that the broad princi- 
ples of the Central European Confedera- 
tion can be applied elsewhere in Europe. 
The Scandinavian nations should be 
brought together on a similar basis. Spain 
and Portugal have already moved toward 
establishment of a sort of Iberian Federa- 
tion. France, Belgium, and Holland—the 
nations which lie along the path followed 
by German armies of invasion—should, I 
think, also form a confederation. Neither 
Germany nor Italy should be included in 
this pattern of government until these na- 
tions prove themselves trustworthy. 

There must be, above and beyond these 
federations, a world government, based 
on the present alliance of the United Na- 
tions. The United States, the British Com- 
monwealth, Russia, China, the South 
American republics, the European con- 
federations and the other nations of the 
world must pool their will-to-peace in this 
organization. This world government must 
go beyond anything that has been tried be- 
fore. It should have power to promote the 
economic welfare of all nations, directing 
the flow of international trade. It should 
have funds to use in improving air, rail and 


road communications, and it should have 
an army to preserve international order. 

The army which would be at the dis- 
posal of the governing council of the world 
government should be strong enough to 
enforce its decisions. Such an army should 
be air-borne, so that it could be moved 
quickly to any corner of the earth. To 
facilitate such movement, we must build 
airports in chains that will circle the 
globe. These internationalized landing 
fields could be used by all nations for com- 
mercial traffic also. 

If we have learned anything from this 
war, it is that appeasement is impossible. 
This war, which has brought unprece- 
dented suffering to humanity, is made dou- 
bly tragic by the realization that it should 
not have been allowed to take place. We 
drifted into war because virile boldness, 
unity, and determination, teamwork and 
the active and farsighted statesmanship 
indispensable for facing new situations 
squarely were lacking among free and 
peace-loving nations. We had come to re- 
gard freedom as our due, and some of us 
refused to face the necessity of showing 
our determination to fight in its defense. 

As long as we do not fall into this way 
of thinking again, we shall have peace. We 
must not hesitate to act quickly, unitedly, 
and with determination to punish violators 
of the peace. No aggressor would dare 
take up arms against all of us together. 


A smiling Polish officer leads a group of Italians captured in Libya 


A regiment of Fighting Poles passes in review somewhere in England 





























For a time after the signing ¢ 
armistice, it will be necessary for 
keep our armies in the field. There is 
territory to be occupied. The Po 
public has an army of its own wh 
spite of the fact that the Nazis 
claimed on four occasions to have & 
nated it. is the fifth largest of the 
Nations forces. 

This Polish army will be capak 
occupying our homeland. In some 
nations it may be necessary to q 
United Nations armies to maintain 
But when the basis of the peace has 
established, the people of the worl 
be able to rely to a large extent upo 
lective might, rather than on na 
strength. They will not have to car 
burden of huge armies. 

I have seen in this country a 
force, mounting like a volcano. This 
cannot be stopped. The people c 
United States will see this war throu 
the end. Remember that all Germa 
to the age of thirty-five are Nazi-mad 
only thing they understand is powe? 
long as you have the power, they w 
spect your wishes. ! 

So again, I say, don’t throw away 
arms too soon and don’t spare you 
lars until the job is completed. It wi 
you because you will create a world 
is much more like your own Ameri 

THE END 
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\Waverywhere on this map the war trains are rolling. 


mn 
01 night long you can hear them whistling to each 
‘her in the lonely mountain passes. All day you 
Yn see them rumbling across the deserts. 





















yA 
iv com New Orleans in the deep South to San Fran- 
ollseo by the Golden Gate. From Ogden in Utah’s 
m4unt Wasatch Mountains. From Portland in the 
? ergreen Pacific Northwest, from Tucumcari, from 
an Antonio, from El Paso on the Rio Grande. Over 
nner Summit, Cascade Summit and the Siskiyous. 
nrough Paisano Pass and Carriso Gorge. Across 
i€ Sabine River, the Neches, the Pecos, the Colo- 
do. Everywhere on Southern Pacific’s 15,000 miles 
line, the war trains are rolling. 


Witainloads of men bound for “somewhere in the 
Wacific.” Trainloads of tanks and guns. Trainloads 
f steel for the sprawling shipyards in the San Fran- 
isco, Los Angeles and Portland areas. Trainloads 
f engines and parts for the humming aircraft plants. 
} S0usands of war trains rolling westward. 


his is a report from Southern Pacific, the West’s 
biggest railroad. Like all American railroads, we 
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A REPORT 


from the Western 





Railroad Front 


5,074 Feet 


CNN 


need more men, more cars and locomotives to do 
the job. Like all American railroads, we are doing 
our best with what we have. 


Look at the map. See how our lines converge on the 
Pacific Coast, the springboard for our offensive 
against Japan. Add to this the fact that we serve 
more military and naval establishments than any 
other railroad, and you can see how grave is our 
responsibility to our country. The war trains must 
come first. 


Yet the other trains must roll, too. Long yellow 
“reefer” trains loaded with western fruits and vege- 
tables important to the nation’s health . . . 50,000 
carloads of lettuce from California and Arizona... 











60,000 cars of oranges and lemons and grapefruit 
from Southern California, Southern Arizona and the 
Rio Grande Valley down in Texas. Trainloads of 
lumber from Oregon and Washington for canton- 
ments and emergency housing. Trainloads of salt 
from Louisiana, sulphur from Texas and potash from 


To get $25 a month 
starting in 10 years, buy 
an $18.75 War Bond | 


_every month now 





The Friendly Southern Pacific 


Headquarters: 65 Market St., San Francisco, California 


c NEW ORLEANS 





This map shows the major summits on Southern Pacific Lines. It takes more locomotives to move heavy trains up steep mountain grades. 


Trona for explosives and chemicals. Trainloads of 
oil and gasoline from California and Texas. Copper 
from Arizona, Nevada and Utah. Cement. Sand. 
Gravel. Cattle. Sheep. Thousands of trains rolling 
east with the war trains insistently pouring west! 


Pr OMI robo 
fs 


We are moving it all over a railroad that crosses more 
mountain ranges than any other in the country— 
with ten major summits, from the 2,500-foot hump 
at Beaumont Hill to the 7,000-foot Donner Pass, 
where the average annual snowfall is thirty-six feet. 
and great rotary plows whine through the drifts. 







Our dispatchers are putting more trains over the 
line than they ever dreamed they could. And the 
old-timers don’t talk about the “good old days” any 
more. They’re really railroading now! 


Many people did not believe we could carry the 
load we are carrying now. Our whole organization 
of 90,000 men and women is on its toes, thrilled 
to have an important part in the war effort and 
determined to keep ’em rolling. 


A.T. MERCIER, President 


EY Sas 
One 


: $18.75 War Bond 
will buy 


seven steel helmets 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL TOTALLY MOBILIZED FOR WAR 








F The Voice 
ofthe Pub 


By Walter Davenport 


RADIOED FROM LONDON 


Our Mr. Davenport sits out a London 

air raid and then goes pub-crawling to — 

see what the common folk want out of 

the war. As Jimsey Byrd, proprietor 

of the Clock and Cloak, put it, “They 
wants to be left alone. That's the trou- 
ble with ‘Ttler; ’e can’t let people alone” 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROBERT CAPA 
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In the pubs, the “common man’s clubs” one hears the 
voice of England. This one displays World War I posters 





After a long day of soldiering, a pint of half and half 
tastes mighty good to this Tommy whose name is Alf 





\ ) 7 E DIDN'T expect Jerry over that night. Maybe 

it’s just as well. Had we known he was coming 

to make the night fearful with the roar of his 

planes and the booming crunch of his bombs, we might 

have stayed in and missed seeing wartime London at her 

best—London jeering at Jerry, knocking him out of the 

clouds with salvos of artillery. It was a noble sight and 

we forgot to be scared until the Germans were dead 
and gone. 

We were sitting in a Soho pub when it came, trying 
to persuade a tough old Yorkshireman that he hadn’t 
been insulted. It was none of our business, either. Also, 
when the sirens began to wail and the antiaircraft guns 
started booming, we beheld the somewhat startling sight 
of a nice English girl getting drunk as fast as possible. 
She lived and drank through the great blitz of 1940. She 
said that it was the only thing to do—get drunk. Then, 
she added, she wouldn’t mind the blitz. 

Fifteen minutes before, the tough old Yorkshire- 
man had begun to sing There’ll Always Be an England. 
He was minding his own business, singing beerily to 
himself in an alcoholic bass. Far down the bar, there 
was a Yank soldier drinking beer and complaining to 
himself that barmaids were never maids, that Scotch 
lassies were never lassies, and that Tommies were always 
named Alf. The evening was young and unpromising. 

When the Yorkshireman sang There'll Always Be 
an England, the Yank cheered up a bit. He sang, too, 
but his version of the song didn’t please the York- 
shireman. 

The Yorkshireman’s name was Ian something or 
other and he came over to where we sat, saying, “That 
sort of thing won’t do, it won’t. Won’t do at all.” 

We said that we hadn’t said anything; and what was 
wrong, anyway? He said that he had been insulted, that 
he was a married man with five children, that he had an 
aunt in South Hadley, Massachusetts, who had liver 
trouble and that it wouldn’t do at all, it wouldn’t. Things 
began to look more promising. 

The proprietor joined us to say that Ian (pronounced 
Yon) had had a lot of family trouble, and to humor him. 
We said sure and that we’d be very pleased to buy a 
drink. This was an inspiration. It not only pacified Ian 
but prevented a fight. When the sirens began to squall, 
Ian and the Yank had their arms around each other 
singing: 


“There'll always be an England, as long as China’s there; 
There'll always be a Navy, if Kaiser does his share. 
And when the war is over, and the victory is won, 
We'll give three cheers for England for all that Rus- 

sia’s done.” 


The nice English girl who had been drinking nothing 
but tonic water ordered a double Scotch, saying, ‘““Think 
of that, now,” over and over. She was on her third dou- 
ble Scotch when the storm broke, and we lost sight of 
her when the crowd rushed in. (When Jerry drops his 
stuff, and the flak begins to whang the roofs and pit the 
streets, the crowds take to the shelters, the pubs and all 
the other places where it’s pleasanter in a raid or, any- 
way, safer.) She was a very nice girl, they told us, and 
never drank between air raids. But she wasn’t pretty and 
she didn’t have a nice figure. Somehow, she gave you the 
impression that nature hadn’t yet made up her mind 
about her. 

Something in the Wind 


It wasn’t a major air raid, but a new mystery seemed 
to have settled down in London—upon all England. 
There was the elusive feeling that something big was 
going to happen. Nobody seemed to know just what it 
was or when it would happen or where or to whom. Only 
a few of the most important people knew that Roosevelt 
and Churchill were meeting in Africa. Many knew that 
Churchill was away somewhere and you had only to 
hang around government offices and military headquar- 


‘ters to get the feeling that tomorrow would be a big to- 


morrow and that the coming spring would be one that 
it will take a long, long time to forget. 

Then, too, there had been a sudden stoppage of the 
eternal rumors, and you noticed that there were fewer 
soldiers in the streets. Something was coming and you 
sensed it and were tense. 

Warm with the new mystery that was making Lon- 
don’s day grayer and her night blacker, we had set forth 
to hear what the simple people had on their minds. And 
that’s all we said to Mr. Jimsey Byrd, proprietor of the 
Clock and Cloak, a popular pub in Tottenham Court 
Road: What were the common people talking about? 

Mr. Byrd bade us have a seat. He stood before us 
with a look of profound sorrow on his long face. “You 
are an American,” he said, as if it was an accusation. 

We said that we were. 

Mr. Byrd wrung his hands, looked hard at the ceil- 
























































ing and said, “Oh, dear! Oh, dear! Another Ap 

That the Clock and Cloak should be pop 
of Mr. Byrd’s doing. Moreover, he doesn’t li 
fore the war and particularly before the Amer 
diers came to England, Byrd’s pub was a q 
solemnly dispensing cheer by the shot, the half. 
the pint to a regular clientele who were never r 

In those pre-American days, Mr. Byrd tol 
made a comfortable living and you wouldn’t he 
ter word, much less an argument, between Ne 
Day and the following Christmas. His wife, h 
ter, and his sister-in-law were his barmaids, an 
Mr. Byrd’s dour happiness to pass out religious 
patrons who in his estimation had had eno 
religious tracts weren’t sufficient hint, Mr. Byrd 
ously called upon his son Gilbert, and Gilber 
emerge from his stool in the public bar and 
toss the sinner out. 

But it’s different now in the Clock and Cle 
bert is in the British army. Wholly against the y 
Mr. Byrd, the Clock and Cloak has become te 
popular with American soldiers. His daughige”” 
Wren, looking, he sadly told’us, as if she were He”! 
stead of uniformed, being a plump person ange" 
short. His sister-in-law loped off last Michaelma 
Canadian artilleryman and “ ’asn’t ’ad the cheek 
back, knowin’ bloody well we don’t want no we 
the likes of er, although you’d think now she'd 
’eart to drop a line to ’er sister, me wife, wouldr 


j 
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The Phoenix Didn’t Arise from Its Ash 


Now nightly the Clock and Cloak is a riot ¢ 
and fury—mostly American—and Byrd is a b 
prosperous man. His barmaids are Mrs. Byrd 
and a very thin elderly lady named Pearl. i 
ness reaches the flood stage Mr. Byrd helps th 
But he passes out no tracts because, for one thing 
very hard to get these days, what with the pape 
age. Also, since the Americans came, it has not 
the interests of peace and quiet to quote a bit o 
or to offer a word of selected advice. If he 
Americans were quite apt to respond with song 
own revivalist songs like The Little Brown Chure 
Vale, When the Roll is Called Up Yonder I'll E 
and The Brewer’s Big Horses Won’t Run Over 

Mr. Byrd told us that he had got into the p 
ness when young, thinking it could be kept res 
To abandon it now in its prosperity would, he 
be like flying in the face of Providence. And 
thinks, is particularly true since, in the blitz ¢ 
the Phoenix next door was reduced to ashes fror 
it never arose, and the Bush and Bear down tf 
was smashed from roof to cellar leaving the Cli 
Cloak without a competitor in that block. 

What the common people wanted more th 
thing else was to be left alone, Mr. Byrd told us. 
wants to be sad, some wants to be glad,” said h 
whatever it is, they wants to do it by themselve 
anybody. That’s wot’s the worst about ‘Itler; | 
let people alone and ’e’s got to suffer for it. 
body. Of course, I’m talking about the British 
folks, not American. I can’t speak for the Ami} 
Wouldn’t dare. They bloody well speak for the 
—all night. Can’t say ’ello to one of the blighte: 
don’t answer you with a whole bookful. Nice § 
mind you, but talky. Noisy, talky. They got z 
shoutin’. Arsk me wife.” | 

Mrs. Byrd said Americans did talk somewhi 
than other peoples. “But,” she added, “a man’s 
right to talk with his beer, although it does give 
a bit of a shock to see a man sit down, drink a | 
talk to himself if nobody else will talk to him) 
that ain’t unusual in America. ; 

““A sergeant fellow was in ’ere last night a-ta 
*isself. I said, ‘Look, ’ere, Sergeant, it ain’t righ 
man to be talkin’ to ’isself,’ and ’e tells me eve 
does it in the States. ’E says they do it just in c% 
decided to stand for election. *E said that whe 
’ome after the war, ’e was goin’ to stand for Pres 
said that, from all I ’eard, the States ’ad a Presi 
ready, and ’e said, ‘Yes, but ’e can’t last forever. 

Mrs. Byrca flapped her hand at us and let outa 
of laughter. “Don’t put that down now,” she cri¢ 
was just ’aving me on.” 

Mr. Byrd didn’t approve at all. “Light,” said 
paling his wife with a hard look. “Light, like “er 

But Mrs. Byrd wasn’t offended. “It’s ’is ste 
she explained, nodding at Mr. Byrd. “I’ve been i 
to a sour stomach for two and twenty years.” 

We didn’t have much success in the Clock and 
Mr. Byrd wouldn’t leave our side. “There’s 4 
Guard corporal,” we said. “He looks like a m 
would know what he wanted out of this war.” 

The corporal was a shaggy fellow, midd 








Walter Davenport sits this one out with Annie Kleinfeld, proprietress of the Fitzroy Tavern, Soldiers not only leave their money in pubs, but their 
Wis very proud of her scrapbook. Below: A small procession wends its way toward a quaint insignias as well. Below: Anne, the publican’s wife, car- 
pub to be in time for the Sunday-noon opening. That's Davenport on the extreme left ries on, tends bar. Her husband is fighting in the R.A.F. 





) bar of the famous old Bull in Sonning is another matter. Here, one hears the conversation Below: New guests at the Fitzroy Tavern are expected to 
he sophisticates, studded with references to global strategy, Lend-Lease, ocean commerce and pack paper money on a dart and throw it onto the ceiling. 
Ail) postwar world. Nice talk, but you'll miss the color and earthiness of the cockney joints The money thus collected goes to the neighborhood poor 
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° This time it happened in the pine forests of 


Mississippi — not another mousetrap, but an 
amazingly versatile material, discovered by and 


named for the famous research chemist, the late. 


W. H. Mason. The world has beaten a path to the 
Mississippi home of the product made possible 
by his accomplishment and genius. Just listen! 
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thickset, very gnarled. He looked as though 
life had rolled him into many ditches. 

“Not ’im,” said Mr. Byrd. “’E’s a 
cabby, and cabbies ain’t got no regard for 
nothin’. Not ’im.” 

The Home Guard corporal overheard. 
He set down his beer, scowled ferociously 
at Mr. Byrd and demanded, “And why 
not ‘im, as you call me, pray? Ain't I got 
feelin’s? Ain't I got a right to me say? ‘Oo 
d’ye think you are—'Itler? Now listen. 
When this ’ere war is over, I’m going to 
buy me a bit of ground and raise guinea 
‘ens, that’s what I’m goin’ to do when 
this war’s over. Put that down, sir. For 
fifteen years I’ve been a good customer 


“| in this "ere pub, not that I’m complainin’. 


Only last night I said to my wife, I says, 
when this ’ere war is over, you and me are 
going to...” 


Voice of the People 


Clearly, this wasn’t getting us anywhere. 
Nevertheless, we weren't losing any 
ground. We had been discussing postwar 
problems, fears and hopes with politicians, 
merchants, and industrialists from White- 
hall to Bloomsbury and out into the prov- 
inces. From excursions like that we had 
emerged with pockets filled with plati- 
tudes about air-transport control, the re- 
habilitation of Britain’s ocean commerce, 
the hope that America would continue 
Lend-Lease aid to Britain during recon- 
struction, and the universal disaster weré 
the Republican party to win the 1944 
elections and the United States revert to 
isolationism as she did in 1920. 

Too, they deplored the fact that, unlike 
Britain, the United States could not by 
interparty agreement continue her current 
government in power for a couple of years 
or so after the cessation of hostilities. 
Anyway we weren’t losing any ground in 
the Clock and Cloak, but we did decide to 
move on, although Mr. Byrd assured us 
that we’d grow no wiser elsewhere. 

“All the same, they are, all the same,” 
he groaned. 

In Annie Kleinfeld’s Fitzroy Tavern in 
Windmill Street we met Private Holt Lilly 
of Portsmouth, Virginia. Private Lilly was 
accompanied by five ladies, all of whom 


he called “Babe.” He introduced t 
one by one: “Babe, shake hands wil 
war correspondent who has come sn 
up to this battle front to find out \ 
you're thinking about, except me.” 
vate Lilly said that he understood ja | 
we felt after having talked to many j 
ticians, industrialists and brass } 
“Brother,” said he, shoving aside a co’ 
of his babes, “I know how you 
Personally, every time I talk to anyb 
bigger than a corporal I git plumb di disc 
aged.” 
Private Lilly was very helpful. He « 
deputized all five babes to poll the | 
tomers while we, he suggested, shou 
down as man to man and discuss mo. 
His orders to the babes were exp 
“Hey, Babe, take your beer and 4 
and ask that lug with the nose wh t 
hell’s eating him. And don’t take ne 
an answer.’ Or: “Listen, Babe, b 
that darts game and ask the limies 
they’re going to do after the war.” 
While the babes were conductin 
Lilly poll which, alas, didn’t turn ow 
be a howling success, we were joinec 
three Air Force ground-crew none’ 
who had spent the day exploring the be 
of the Thames from the Tower of Lon 
to Westminster Abbey. They were allf 
Montana and were in complete agreen 
that there was nothing in Montana lik 
“Listen,” said the corporal, “the 
burying big shots under the floor of 
minster Abbey and chopping off ci 
and queens’ heads in the Tower bel 
even the Indians discovered Montana 1 
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“Nuts!” said the buck sergeant. 
were Indians in Montana beforell 
There were Indians in Montana be} 
Columbus discovered America.” ( 
“Listen,” said the corporal, “they ‘ 
burying guys like Shakespeare under t 


floor of Westminster Abbey before 
lumbus discovered America, and chopy 
off heads, too.” 
“Wait a minute!” shouted Private L 
“What this guy wants to know is what 
guys are going to do after the wa j 
why are we here. Things like that. © 
the hell cares what happened before 
lumbus discovered America?” 
In the heat of the ensuing arg 










e Weight for weight, it has steel-like strength, 


yet it will not rust. It is as much of a non-con- MR. FALA OF THE WHITE HOUSE by ALAN FO Ti 


ductor of electricity as hard rubber, yet it has 
great tensile strength. It is amazingly light in 
weight, yet it will not corrode. It has the versa- 





tility and flexibility of wood, yet it will not 


A TLE rem me a 


warp, chip, split, or crack when properly used. 


‘It's Presdwood*— the remarkable Masonije* 
ligno-cellulose hardboard! 


Niarure itself provides the basic in- 
gredients of this material. They’re the 
same as wood: cellulose fiber .. . and 
the lignin that holds it together. 

Masonite Corporation starts by ex- 
ploding wood, neither removing the 
lignin nor damaging the cellulose 
fiber. The result is a mass of fiber 
of varying degree of plasticity. 

Then the fiber is interlaced to pro- 
vide equal strength in all directions, 
and welded together again, using 
lignin’s great bonding power. 


Masonite Presdwoods — made in 
this way from ligno-cellulose fiber of 


varying degree of plasticity in differ- 
ent weights and densities — are suit- 
able for many special purposes. 


Today Presdwoods have more than 
500 uses in America’s War Program 
— saving steel, aluminum, rubber, as- 
bestos and other critical materials. 


Even though Presdwoods are not 
readily available for civilian use, if 
your company is engaged in essential . 
production and you need a superior 
material to replace other scarce ma- 
terials, write: Masonite Corporation, 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. R) 
*Trade-mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. ““Masonite”’ 
marketed by Masonite Corp. 


identifies all products 
COPYRIGHT 1943, MASONITE CORP. 
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LIGNO-CELEULOSE HARDBOARD S cOLLIER*S “Our White House musicales are invariably a success” 










































AGTUM: 





Hey, who said anything about fooling? I’ve never tried to 
fool anyone yet, and I never intend to! 


: Come, come, now! Don’t give me that! I suppose you’re 


going to say you’re not masquerading around like a hot cup 
of coffee! And I don’t like to mix with coffee substitutes! 


: Well, of all the nerve—calling me a coffee substitute! 


Haven’t you been around enough dinner tables to know 
better than that? 


To be honest, no. I’m fresh from the dairy and I was judg- 
ing entirely by your looks. . 


: And that’s where you’re wrong. I may look like coffee. But 


I don’t taste any more like it than coffee tastes like tea! 
I’ve a very distinctive flavor all my own. That’s why I’ve 


SAIO THE CREAM 
IN THE PITCHER, 


TO THE POSTUM 
IN THE CUP 


CREAM: 


POSTUM: 


CREAM: 





wouldnt tool me, would you ? 


5 


('\ 
ry 
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become One of America’s Great Mealtime Drinks...enjoyed 
regularly by millions of Americans! Why, I’m a favorite 
with the whole family — even the children — because there’s 
not a bit of harmfulness in me. 


Yep, guess you’ve got something there . . . sounds pretty 
logical! And, incidentally, with this tea and coffee shortage, 
you may be doing even better! Right? 


Right! And I cost less than 14¢ a cup—whether I’m bought 
as Postum Cereal, the kind you boil or ‘‘perk’’, or Instant 
Postum, made right in the cup by simply adding boiling 
water. Little enough for a great hot drink, eh? 


You bet! Okay, my friend, you’ve got me sold on your 
merits. Guess I’ll join you after all! 


TUNE IN: “The Aldrich Family,’’ Thurs- 
day nights, NBC Network. One of Amer- 
ica’s great radio programs, written by 
Clifford Goldsmith, sponsored by Postum. 
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STETSON HATS FOR MEN, $5 TO $25 * FOR WOMEN, $5.95 AND UP « ALSO MADE IN CANADA 
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Loose Talk 
can cost Lives! 





* sails tonight, world’s biggest, packed with troops...Berlin waiting” 


Keep it under 
your 


STETSON 





Stetson “Whippet”... bound edge, medium brim, and a fine, 
medium tapered shape to the crown. 
Rich felt made light and springy by the exclusive 
Stetson Vita-Felt* Process...$10. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Private Lilly salvaged three of his original 
five babes and, beckoning to us, left the 
Fitzroy by the side entrance. 

Bumping our way through the narrow 
black streets we began to sum up. Let's 
see. About Northwest Africa politics: You 
tell us, buddy, you tell us. About Russia: 
Good old Russia, she’s winning the war. 
About Italy: The Italians are okay, but 
Benito’s a bum. About Germany: Listen, 
let’s lick that crowd for keeps this time 
and let the Poles and Czechs police them 
for a couple of years. About Japan: Lis- 
ten, Limey, let us handle the Japs. When 
we're through with those lice, there won’t 
be enough of them left to itch. The Bev- 
eridge Plan? Why, that’s nothing but the 
New Deal with English on it. And after 
this war is over? Listen, buddy, what’s 
the use worrying about then when you 
still got now on your hands. Let’s have 
another beer! 

We lost one of the babes somewhere 
along the way, so that only four of us ar- 
rived at Babalola’s Jam Pot in Frith Street 
—Private Lilly, two babes and your war 
correspondent. 

Babalola is a large black Nigerian who 
assured us that he and his club had no 
greater ambition than to break down ra- 
cial prejudices. Babalola and his Jam Pot 
were hard at work at it. He calls his place 
the Colored People’s Club, or London’s 


Harlem, or the Rendezvous of United Na- 


tions Colored Peoples and Their Friends, 
Limited. The customers call it the Jam 
Pot for short. 

There was a jam session on, and no color 
line was drawn. Negro soldiers and white 
girls (not all of them Piccadilly Com- 
mandos, either) were cutting rugs with 
wild abandon. Private Lilly didn’t seem to 
mind but he warned his two remaining 
babes that they might expect to see noth- 
ing like that in Portsmouth, Virginia. Nev- 
ertheless, we continued our poll. Sergeant 
Willie Jim Sickles of Oxford, Mississippi, 
didn’t have much to offer. 

“Sergeant,” we asked, “what do you 
think of the war?” 

“Suits me,” said the sergeant. 

“What did you do before they drafted 
you?” . 

“J got married.” 


‘pretty places in enchanting settings, 


“Ach, Ludwig—guess who’s putting out 
coLLier's feelers about getting his old job back?” 













































“What do you hope to do « 
over?” 

“Whenzat?” demanded he. 

Nor did we have much success 
Corporal Alexander Lloyd of Na 
Tennessee. 

“Corporal, have you read any 
about the North African situation’ 
asked. 

“Whut happened?” demanded th 
poral. 

“Nothing happened,” put in th 
geant. “‘He’s askin’ what you th 
about?” 

“When we goin’?” asked the co 

“Where?” 

PAtriCn.”. 

Sergeant Willie Jim Sickles shoo 
head. “Mistuh,” he told us, “you-a 
ter ask some other question. Co 
Lloyd ain’t on the beam just now.” 


Raid Interrupts Further Visits 


We gave up and moved on. We v 
five more pubs before Jerry came 
with his bombers. Private Lilly stuc 
us but without his two babes. One of 
got into a brawl at the Two Rose: 
left us flat when we declined with tf 
to speak sternly to six New Zealz 
who, she said, didn’t think she was a 
working girl. And the other bab 
asleep in the Owl and Tincup. 

Maybe we’d have done better if the 
hadn’t interrupted. We didn’t have 
tin hat with us, therefore we didn’t 
ture forth into the streets while it 
But cowering behind a chimney. 
watched the blaze of antiaircraft 
beautiful, awesome, deadly. And 
that, pub-crawling, silly questions 
vague answers were all an anticlime 

A couple of days later we visited a 
ple of lovely pubs down in Berks 
Bull and the White Hart. But they 


the customers were nice people who tz 
about postwar civilian air transport, o 
commerce, reconstruction, Lend-I 
and whether America would go isolati 
in 1944. Very important, of course. 
our heart was back in Soho. 
THE END 






GARRETT PRICE 

















t: feathered lady didn’t take the proper 
ting interest in the subject, and we 
forced to take her out, wring her neck 
firoast her. The Beverly Hills city fa- 
s okayed the units for the back yards 
ne swankiest homes, but they could just 
fell be kept in the living room. The 
i price is about $10 per unit, and, please, 
fags about Hollywood laying an egg.” 
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4 G into the usual discussion about 
WW s, we have word about Max, the Boxer 
“i that was awarded silver wings for 
!ping eight times from a plane with the 
th Parachute Regiment at Fort Ben- 
Wiz, Georgia. His feat was recently pub- 
Wed in Freling Foster’s column, but it 
[fms that Max is just a dog that doesn’t 
a hang. He has also been hit by a 
tk, causing a skull fracture and a shat- 
id jaw. “We put him back together 
jin several times,” writes Lieutenant 
irles Paterson, “‘but he seemed to have 
\Wixed idea that he could handle his case 
/¥-er than any doctor. He ate some five 
ids of gauze and almost died. It needed 
| jajor Operation to remove it.” 
44 
“@ SHORT, different times, different 
as. We were reminded forcibly of that 
ently one dark night when we were 
ting down the Ohio on the good ship 
pieris Greene. The captain was telling us 
A)ut an old Mississippi River pilot who 
ted after some years of retirement 
ji was shocked at finding great quanti- 
of green vegetables at the captain’s 
Ble. When he raised his voice in queru- 
is complaint, the waitress said to him 
intly, “There used to be wooden ships 
, #2 iron men; now we have iron ships and 
Woden men. Eat your spinach!” 





“See here Thompson, there’s nothing wrong with having a 
hobby, but do you have to bring it to work with you?” 
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FRANK OWEN 





Any Week 


Continued from page 4 


AND we received a reassuring note from 
Walter Davenport in London, in which he 
avers that despite his article on pub-crawl- 
ing, which you will find in this issue, he 
really is keeping his nose soberly to the 
grindstone. Also he enclosed this tidbit: 
Near Rainbow Corner in Piccadilly Circus 
he met a lad from Ty Ty, Georgia. He was 
equipped with a monocle, a swagger stick 
and a girl with very English cheeks. Wal- 
ter asked him if he read Collier’s Weekly. 
“Nawsuh,” said he, “when Ah’m home, 
Ah’m too busy selling it.” That lad will 
go far. 


THIS happened recently at a little hotel in 
West Virginia, according to Tom Mc- 
Whortle of Charleston. It seems that a 
traveling man who had been stopping at 
the hotel for many years got huffy because 
he couldn’t have a second dab of butter 
for his hot cakes. He bawled out the 
waiter and then sent for the manager and 
bawled him out. But he didn’t get any ex- 
tra butter. What he did get was a shock 
when he came out to the lobby and found 
his bags waiting for him there. “Get out,” 
said the manager furiously, “and never 
come back again—you Nazi!” “Now, 
Gus,” complained the traveling man, “you 
can’t call me that. I just want my butter. 
But if you haven’t got it, I'll take eggs 
after this.” ‘‘We don’t have any eggs,” 
said the manager, still hardhearted. “I'll 
take ham,” said the tm. “No ham,” re- 
plied the manager huffily. “Well, durn it!” 
cried the now thoroughly frightened guest. 
“T’ll take grits!” The manager looked at 
him as if he were seeing a new man. “T’ll 
take that back what I just said about you,” 
he said “You're a good, true American and 
it’s a pleasure to have you here.”... K. C. 
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every time he lights 





He knows his emoke meets the 


INDOOR TEST 


Listen, fella! The man smoking BOND STREET is 
smart in two ways. 

First, he gets the cool, bite-free, mellow flavor 
usually found in expensive custom blends. Sec- 
ond, his pipe pleases everybody. Even the ladies 
like BonD STREET’s delightful aroma. It leaves 
no stale pipe odors in the room. 

BonpD STREET contains a rare aromatic tobacco 
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It’s genuinely aromatic. Doesn’t lose its flavor. 
Try BonpD STREET. Buy a package—today. 
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POCKET PACKAGE 


Convenient folding 
Pocket Pouch —10c 
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STREET 


PIPE TOBACCO 


A product of PHILIP MORRIS 
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WIN 2.500 "sit 


or one of 101 Distinguished HELBROS Watches 
in HELBROS “Time for Victory” CONTEST 


Never BEFore has Time meant so much. A single hour may decide 
the fate of our nation .. . the life or death of thousands of our 
fighting men. So guard each minute carefully. Don’t waste even 
one watch-tick! Uncle Sam is counting on you to “Give Your Time 
for Victory.” Produce more. Avoid time-out and lateness . . . par- 
ticularly if your job is in a war plant or on a farm. Join in Civilian 
Defense, scrap drives, and other vital home-front activities. 

And, above all, buy War Savings Stamps! For every War Savings 
Stamp you buy today gives us war-winning implements that much 
quicker . . . brings Victory that much closer. 


WHEN WILL THIS WAR END? 


Your war efforts may decide the answer! The Helbros Watch Co. 
will present $2,500 in U. S. War Bonds to the person who best 
answers this question, stating his or her estimate of the day, hour 
and minute on which the “cease-fire” order will be given, signi- 
fying our victory over Germany. To each of the 101 persons sub- 
mitting the next-best answers, will be given a handsome Helbros 
Watch ... as illustrated here. 


TO ENTER THE CONTEST: Go to your jeweler and buy 
for yourself a U. S. War Savings Stamp of any 
denomination. Get a free entry blank and complete 
contest rules. Submit as many entries as you wish, 
provided each is accompanied by the purchase of 
a U. S. War Savings Stamp. 











Should Germany surrender—we hope—before this ad- 
vertisement is published, the contest will be considered 
closed as of the official time of the “cease-fire” order. 





WIN THESE HELBROS PRIZE WATCHES 


“Victory Master” for men. Hand- 
some ultra-thin model. HELBROS 17 J. 
guaranteed movement in yellow gold- 
filled case; modern expansion bracelet 
MOU ITICICIN Sitter cs osie clas'e octets e $57.50 



















“NVictory Queen” for women. Smart, 
dainty, dependable. HELBROS 17 J. 
guaranteed movement in 14K rose gold 
case; high-domed crystal..... 57.50 
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Contributed to the war effort by 


HELBROS. WATCH CO., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Old Man of the Sea 


Continued from page 46 


When we were twenty yards away, it rose 
on all fours. 

It was somewhere between five and six 
feet in length, its body heavy and rounded, 
its neck short, its head blunt with tiny 
pointed ears almost hidden in the deep, 
grizzled fur. Its front legs were short, 
the digits on the paws so closely connected 
that they gave the appearance of doubled- 
up fists. Its hind feet appeared to be 
webbed and flattened into broad flippers; 
its whole rear quarters sagged, as though 


it were not used to resting its weight on | 


them. Its dark beautiful coat hung in soft 
folds, shining like satin. It stared at us a 
full moment, shook itself like a huge New- 
foundland dog—we could see the fur 
rippling loosely on its body—snorted im- 
patiently, and waddled off the boulder into 
the water. It appeared once more, a hun- 
dred yards down-wind, and seemed to 
stand upright for an instant on the sur- 
face of the ocean. Then it swirled and 
plunged out of sight. 

When swimming, the mother otter car- 
ries the baby otter on her chest, or under 
one forearm, like a football, or makes a 
cradle of her uplifted elbows. The parents 
nurse and pamper the young for a couple 
of years until it is almost fully grown. 


An Otter Lullaby 


Because the babies have to be taught 
to swim and dive, like human children, the 
parents usually leave them floating on 
the surface while they dive for food. We 
watched a mother bring up a sea urchin, 
crack it open, scoop out the contents and 
hand it over to the young otter drifting 
beside her, who took it with its own fore- 
paws and ate it hungrily. Often the mother 
and baby will play together, the mother 
fondling and kissing the young one and 
tossing it in the air proudly. Chief Huda- 
kov, of the Aleut village of Attu, told us 
of a mother otter who held her baby on 
her chest and, as she rocked it back and 
forth gently, actually crooned a lullaby 
to it in a soft but audible humming sound. 

These human traits were their undoing. 
Unmolested and unafraid—for the otter 
has almost no natural enemies—the ani- 
mals formerly would lie on the rocks at 
low tide, or in the rank grass at high wa- 
ter, and the shipwrecked sailors of Ber- 
ing’s crew were able to creep up on them 
and beat them to death with birch poles. 
The return of these first Alaskan explor- 
ers, with their fantastic tales of natives 
who used the priceless furs to stuff the 
chinks of their barabaras against the cold 
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and who would trade a fortune in pelts 
beads or abalone shells, was the signal 
a great stampede. Fur hunters swarr 
out of Siberia, across the Aleutian Isla 
and down the western coast of Am 
Natives were hired to scour the sea 
their skin bidarkas and slaughter the ot 
by the tens of thousands. Villages 4 
raided, women and children seized , 
held as hostages while the men were for 
to gather boatloads of skins for trik 
Meanwhile, Spaniards pressed north 
of Mexico along the California co 
For a third of a century, otter hun’ 
was the really important industry of 
Pacific Coast. In 1804, a single shi 
der Commander Baranof sailed back 
Russia with a cargo of 15,000 skir 
which would be worth over thirty mil 
dollars today. In San Francisco } 
boatmen killed the otters with their o 
The toll in this bay alone reached as 
as seven or eight hundred in a 
Yankee skippers came from as far as 
ton to join in the lucrative slaughter, — 
The commonest method of hur 
otter in the old days was by the “ 
round” method—circling a _ swir 
otter with a fleet of bidarkas, two ni 
hunters to each boat, shooting at th 
mal with arrows and forcing it to di 
til it was exhausted. The sea otter, t 
essentially a land animal, must 
the surface frequently to breathe. 
The inevitable happened, of cc 
The vast herds dwindled, faster 
faster each year. By 1830, the specie: 
so nearly extinct that the Russian gow 
ment instituted the most rigid consej 
tion measures. The purchase of Al 
by the United States was the final 
We increased the slaughter by subst 
ing long-range rifles for spears and arre 
In 1911, when an international treaty 
signed by the United States, Great ] 
ain, Russia and Japan, it seemed alp 
too late. That year a fleet of 31 h 
ing schooners scoured the former hur 
grounds in vain. Their total take fe 
summer was a dozen skins. ' 
You wonder whether the sea otter 
ever come back, or whether the 
bursting so violently upon its last : 


final complete oblivion. Before 194 
sea otter was gradually on the ine 
Perhaps when the shooting is over, 
the Jap poacher has been removed 
ever, this rarest of our native animé i 
fight its way back once more from 
verge of extinction. 
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hiding place, has sent the species 
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THE END 
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| Forget about the arm. It’s healing up, and Ill 
be back in ‘action in another couple of weeks, 


Where did I get it? On the beach in North 
Africa. My job is driving those husky Diesel 
tractors that handle a lot of tough jobs in 
this war. 


I was snaking trucks out of the surf during 
the landing. Quite a few shells were slamming 
down and I caught a chunk of shrapnel. 


But what I wanted to tell you folks about 
was this. We've got a whale of a force over 
here. And we’re on the attack — hitting the 
Axis where it hurts. Our job wasn’t easy to 
start with and the going gets rougher every 
minute. But it’s the only way to win. 


Don’t worry about the spirit of these boys. 
There isn’t a quitter in the bunch. They'll 
do the fighting. But there’s plenty you can do, 
| too. We'll need more men, more machines, 
| planes, guns, ammunition and supplies—more 
| ships to transport and convoy them. 


How much have you really given up, so far, 
to help us get those things in time, and not too 
little or too late? 


Sure you’re doing war work. Sure you're 
paying taxes and buying bonds. Sure you’re 
driving less, and drinking less coffee. But are 
you honestly doing all you can? How about 
dropping a few pleasures and socking a few 
more dollars a week into War Bonds? 


They’re an investment in your country, and 
remember, it won’t be your country unless we 
win this war. 


CONTRIBUTED TO THE WAR EFFORT BY 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. ¢ PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Let this fact sink in. 75% of the workers 
in America’s vital war plants go to their 
work by automobile! To keep them 
rolling to their jobs is the first step 
toward keeping munitions rolling to 
our fighting men. 


Today with America’s supply of rubber 
running dangerously low, it becomes 
all-important that the men and women 
who are making the weapons with which 
victory will be won, shall have tires... 
good tires...the best possible tires 
. .. to get them on the job, on time, every 
working day ! 

That’s why these men...and women 
... engaged in work of the first impor- 
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tance. ..sharing transportation in car 
pools... get first call on pre-war LEE 
DeLuxe Tires! If your driving falls into 
this classification . . . see the LEE dealer 
at once ! He will help you with the neces- 
sary application forms to submit to your 
Rationing Board so that you may con- 
tinue to be on the job...on time... 
on the best of tires. . . LEE DeLuxe! 


If you are not entitled to pre-war LEE 
DeLuxe Tires, LEE dealers have available 
other tires for which you may be eligible. 
And they have the “know-how” and 
facilities to give you the highest grade tire 
service, inspection, recapping, repairs, 
maintenance, to help you get the most 
mileage from your tires. 


* a. LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION * 


ON THE JOB 


=. On Time ¢ 


... THATS THE WAY TO WIN! 






















PARTICIPANTS IN THE ' 
OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 
OF 
NATIONAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
CORPORATION 
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Medicine 


By J. D. Ratcliff 


DRAWING BY FRANK NETTER, M.D. 


| 
| 
fhedicine, Public Enemy 
‘Der One is high blood 
es It kills more peo- 
han any other disease. 
now at last we are on 
ail of its cause and cure 


| 


|2RE at home, we have a killer far 
|More formidable than all the 
bombs yet made in German arse- 
has taken twenty American lives 
ty British life destroyed by bombs. 
| three people around a fireplace. 
™) them will die of sickness that 
Bat the circulatory system—heart, 

or kidneys. Among people over 
{ 





















ness of this sort kills four times as 
S cancer and twenty times as many 
firculosis. 
Wantly hopeful word now comes 
Nae medical research laboratories. 
Weatest of all man-killers is giving 
f before a concentrated research as- 
the story of this work will almost 
ank with the greatest medical epics 
me. 
hings now stand, it looks as if high 
pressure is caused by a simple 
Substance generated in the kid- 
nen too much of this chemical is 
W), Pressure shoots sky-high. Possi- 
heart is unable.to work against the 
/load imposed. It fails. This is the 
}}ommon happening. Or perhaps a 
blood vessel in the brain bursts. 
japoplexy. Or kidney function may 
Weked out. Then we have the violent 
)Mown as uremia. 
1y’s research men are about 100 per 
Ositive that a chemical substance 
all this human wreckage. And they 
hat if a chemical causes it, there 
another chemical to counteract it. 
endous search is under way for 
nese things. The more optimistic 
n the job think that success may be 
Matter of months away. 
he Rockefeller Institute a research 
eaded by Dr. Henry Schroeder has 
¥ found one promising substance. 
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It is an enzyme called tyrosinase—which 
is the stuff that turns sliced potatoes black 
when they are exposed to air. This mate- 
rial has remarkable antipressor qualities, 
which is to say that it drives blood pres- 
sure down. Given to a series of sixteen 
rats, it knocked their average blood pres- 
sure down from 119 to 77. 

On a series of seventeen human patients, 
it performed in a similarly promising fash- 
ion. Several men blinded by hemorrhages 
in the retina—a common occurrence— 
had their sight restored. The blood pres- 
sure of sixteen out of the seventeen 
returned to near normal levels. The diffi- 
culty at the moment lies in the fact that 
tyrosinase causes severe reactions. It can- 
not be given for long periods—and once 
it is discontinued, pressure rises again. 

Not for a moment does youthful Dr. 
Schroeder contend that his enzyme is a 
final answer. But he hopes that hidden 
somewhere in it lies the simple chemical 
antipressor. And that this simple chemical 
will cause no reactions. 


A Series of Bad Guesses 


Until the present work began a few 
years ago, medicine’s efforts to explain 
high blood pressure were feeble indeed. 
For a while meat-eating was suspected. 
Then someone noted that Eskimos sub- 
sist almost entirely on meat—and have 
no higher pressures than others. Alcohol 
came in for its inning. Then it was dis- 
covered that as a rule alcoholics have low 
rather than high blood pressure. 

Along came that beautiful carryall: “the 
stress of modern life.” This one looked 
good. But one investigator had his doubts. 
He checked a group of superbly languid 
natives in the Virgin Islands. He found 
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The renal arteries (red) deliver blood 
to the kidneys. The famous Goldblatt 
experiment, in which the renal artery 
of a dog was clamped, proved that a 
kidney with an impaired blood supply 
produced a substance called renin, 
which has been found to be a cause of 


high blood pressure. 


Later research 


showed that is true of humans, too 


Renin from a disease-damaged kid- 
ney enters the circulation through the 
renal vein (blue). It causes blood ves- 
sels to constrict. If renin can be inac- 


tivated, this constriction 


which is a 


cause of high blood pressure—can he 
prevented. Experimental work in this 


direction 





as much high blood pressure in the group 
as one would expect to find in the hurly- 
burly of a Wall Street brokerage office, 
or the city room of a morning tabloid. 

All the bad guesses, then, added up to 
precisely nothing. No one knew what 
caused the high blood pressure that was 
responsible for much grand-scale killing. 
Then a man working in Cleveland found 
a glimmering of light. He was Dr. Harry 
Goldblatt, a worker of Western Reserve 
University’s Institute of Pathology. Gold- 
blatt chased down the chemical nature of 
this frightful sickness. His accomplish- 
ment may one day rank with Pasteur’s 
discovery of microbes. 

Before we get down to the meat of this 
thing, let’s get acquainted with Goldblatt. 
He is a rather exceptional individual—as 
tough and objective in his thinking as any 
other person the writer has ever seen. 

He was born in Muscatine, Iowa, fifty 
years ago. When he was six his family 
moved to Canada. Since there was a short- 
age of family funds Goldblatt worked his 
way through McGill. He graduated with 
top honors at the medical school just in 
time to join the American Army, go across 
and end up in charge of a 1,000-bed ortho- 
pedic hospital. 

After the war he went to Harvard and 
specialized in surgery. Later, at London’s 
Lister Institute, he did pioneer work on 
vitamin D—and came within an ace of 
discovering how to make this vitamin arti- 
ficially. While on this job he won a Beit 
Fellowship—medicine’s equivalent of a 
Rhodes scholarship. Funds that went with 
the fellowship permitted a three-year stay 
in London and Vienna. Finally he re- 
turned to Western Reserve. 

By the time Goldblatt got around to 
the question of hypertension a_ vast 


shows gratifying promise 


amount of information had accumulated. 
Stephen Hales, a _ versatile English 
preacher, had shown how to measure ar- 
terial pressure in 1732. He found it by sev- 
ering an artery in a horse and inserting a 
glass tube. Blood rose nearly six feet! 

Observations at autopsy had shown 
how the increased labor imposed by high 
blood pressure enlarged the heart, and 
one investigator had discovered how to 
measure this pressure without severing an 
artery. He devised a rubber cuff to be 
wrapped around the forearm. The exam- 
ining doctor simply pumped the cuff 
full of air—meanwhile listening with a 
stethoscope to an artery on the lower arm. 
When the cuff contained enough pressure 
to shut off the flow of blood, air pressure 
equaled blood pressure. 


Causes Were Hard to Find 


Clinicians took this instrument and 
worked out charts of normal systolic pres- 
sures—pressure generated by the heart in 
contraction. An infant at birth should read 
50 (millimeters of mercury); a six-year-old 
child, 100; an adult, somewhere between 
110 and 125. 

All this was interesting, practical and 
helpful. But it didn’t go very far toward 
explaining why the pressures of some 
lobster-faced individuals went up to 300 
—enough to impose a terrific burden on 
the heart, enough to blow a fragile blood 
vessel in the brain. Nor did it explain 
why a large proportion of the 280 miles 
of blood vessels in the kidneys became 
so diseased that the organs eventually 
failed. To be sure there were guesses— 
there always are. The best medical thought 
went this way: the disease of the kidneys 
was caused by high blood pressure. But 
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. and QUICK! 


The Evinrude you can't buy today, for the vacation 
you only dream about now, is “in there pitching” 

. . to help speed the time when you can have 
the Evinrude you want . . . and vacation to your 
heart’s content! Evinrudes have been called to 
serve in many places .. . take the case of Lord 


\ > » Mountbatten’s famed Commandos .. . 
.\ One Thursday the urgent orders flashed in...400 powerful 
\ : outboards pledged for immediate delivery to Mountbatten’s 
\ 


Commandos. All to be equipped with underwater mufflers. 
Andall to be aboard an outbound ship the following Monday. 


Four brief days in which to meet the promise. Immediate- 
ly Evinrude dealers started contributing motors and pre- 
cious parts to the factory’s slender stocks. Assembly lines 
were swiftly organized for “Commando performance” in 
building new motors. Army officials pitched in with un- 
ceasing cooperation. And Saturday night, loaded into ex- 
press cars cut into a fast passenger train, the motors were 
on their way... bound for “Port X” and fighting action! 


A small incident in the vast drama of America’s Produc- 
tion-for-Victory. But a gratifying one to countless thou- 
sands who know the pleasures of Evinruding on peace- 
ful waterways. Their favorite motors now are weapons 
for Victory . . . fighting in the, thick of it . . . and they 
can be confident that, where Evinrudés can serve, no effort 
will be spared to produce plenty enough soon enough! 










EVINRUDE MOTORS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Evinrude Motors of Canada, 


il Se cae 
EVINRUDE 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 





? ~ ad 
*% Invest in America! Every War 
Bond you buy helps speed the day 
of Victory. Then, good fishing to you. 
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what caused the high blood pressure in 
the first place? No one knew. The whole 
baffling business was left pretty much in 
the lap of the gods. 

Goldblatt got to worrying. He had seen 
lots of human kidneys removed at autop- 
sies. There was no mistaking those taken 
from people who had died of hyperten- 
sion. Extensive damage to minute arteries 
is always present. So the two—hyperten- 
sion and kidney damage—were irrevoca- 
bly linked. But why go along thinking in 
the old way? Perhaps kidneys were the 
cause of hypertension! 

This hunch—a beautiful hunch—was 
the complete reverse of the way medical 
men had always thought before. We'll see 
its significance in a moment. Goldblatt’s 
problem, then, was to find some way of 
damaging the blood vessels of the kidneys, 
then to sit back and see what happened. 

One approach, it appeared, was to cut 
off a part of the kidneys’ blood supply. 
Something should happen if that could be 
done. But there Were difficulties. There 
were, of course, no means of getting inside 
this organ and pinching all of the millions 
of minute blood vessels. But perhaps if 
one pinched the main rénal artery— 
mightn’t that have the same effect in the 
end? Goldblatt thought so, hoped so! 


Experimenting With Clamps 


He went to a machinist and told him 
what he was up to. He said he wanted a 
clamp which was adjustable and which 
wouldn’t erode or in any way harm blood 
vessels. When the clip was ready, Gold- 
blatt anesthetized a dog and made an 
incision through the skin and the three 
layers of muscle that line the flank. He 
installed his clamp on the main kidney 
artery. It didn’t work—slipped out of 
place. Dozens of other clamps followed 
—all shapes and all sizes, made of copper, 
nickel, German silver. Some damaged 
blood vessels, some slipped, some set up 
local infections. 

It was disheartening, but Goldblatt had 
infinite patience. Over a year was spent 
looking for a silly mechanical contriv- 
ance like a clamp. Finally the machinist 
fashioned a new clamp which Goldblatt 
had designed. It was made of silver and 
looked like an old-fashioned letter press 
cut to Tom Thumb proportions. 

Goldblatt was ready again. Dog No. 25 
was the subject. This mongrel bitch, with 
collie predominating, will have a monu- 
ment some day. Goldblatt made his in- 
cision. Then he slipped the clamp over 
the main renal artery and gave the con- 
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stricting screw a few twists. Mayb 
clip wouldn’t slip this time—but | 
wait. In any case, the dog was o 
ether in a few hours, well and appaj 
happy. 

Next day things began to happen. 
dog’s blood pressure was rising! If 
from normal 130 to 200—and was sti 
ing up. Then it touched 280. Thea 
was nervous and twitchy now. Wit 
few weeks it was dead of uremic pc 
ing. Here was the opening paragra’ 
a new chapter in medical history. 
tension had been produced in an 
mental animal. 

Other dogs followed. No. 25 hads 
how to produce malignant, explosiy 
pertension. No. 38, whose arteries 
clamped quite so tightly demonstra’ 
you could produce a mild rise in pré 
with only moderate kidney 
Finally No. 61 came along—th 
“Blackie.” Her arteries were const 
to exactly the right degree to produe 
nign hypertension”—the prevalent 
She lived for five years with a signifi¢ 
elevated pressure—until her heart / 
no longer carry the burden. & 

Goldblatt started performing aut 
whenever he had a spare moment—ijg@ ; 
pitals, funeral parlors, and even ( 
teries. 

The thing had to be nailed 
—positively, unequivocally. And if 
Experimental hypertension could 6 
duced at will in dogs, sheep, 
rabbits and rats. Not once in a whil) 
derstand, but every time. “a 

A question naturally arose. Pir 
of the renal artery caused hypertens: 
dogs. What brought it about in 
beings? A series of interesting a 
reports gave a clew. Examination 6) 
large group of people who had di 
hypertension showed constriction 
renal artery of 86 per cent! The ¢ 
had been partially closed by calciu 
posits, tumors or inflammation. jay), 
were nature’s clamps. 

Goldblatt made a preliminary rep 
1932 and published his initial par 
March, 1934. It showed other resea 
how to get at this disease which ¢ 
such terrific loss of life. Work start 
stantly in a hundred places—in E 
London, Buenos Aires and at a doze: 
ranking United States research lab« 
ries. But even at this point, rememb 
one knew the basic cause of hyperte; 
They knew how to produce it, but 
know what delicate mechanisms we 
volved. 

Several things could be respo ; 
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jj there was. some nerve reaction 
‘Mieaused muscles in blood-vessel 
tighten—thereby driving pressure 
jhypertension might be due to a 
il cause. In case nerves turned out 
je right answer, there might, after 
®>mething to that “stress of modern 
siness. The answer wasn’t long in 
} One piece of work will tell the 
rnell a group of investigators com- 
emoved the spinal cord of a dog. 
i} course, would prevent any nerve 
is. Next they clamped the renal ar- 
d pressure rose right on sched- 
ension, then, was due to some 
CESS. . 

tt imagined his way toward a 
Mil explanation or, in more polite 
ie, evolved a hypothesis. It went 
: when blood-flow to the kidneys 
sed, the kidneys protested. They 
td by generating a pressor sub- 
NW This substance reacted on blood 
| constricting them to cause a rise 


“T fe. Goldblatt put his theory to 


il 
damped the renal artery of a dog, 
josed the renal vein completely. If 
% { ney did produce a pressor sub- 
fit couldn’t travel via the vein into 
circulation of the body. If 
was right, there would be no 
of pressure. Like a doting 
x0ldblatt hovered over the dog 
ys. Pressure stayed at normal. 
did produce a chemical. 
any doubts that remained, 
Houssay, South America’s bril- 
pntribution to lifesaving researches, 
another experiment. He removed 
kidney from a hypertensive 
ansplanted it to the neck of a 
; dog. In its new location the kid- 
‘pured pressor substance into the 
stream, and the animal’s pressure 


Proof of a Theory 






y Well, then. It seemed pretty well 
hed that some chemical was in- 

- But what chemical? It is aston- 

} How fast all this vast fabric of 
h has been woven. Here again the 

} Was ready in short order. Several 
Working independently found the 
,mehemical at about the same time. 


ick kidneys they extracted a sub- 
i 2 
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stance called renin, and went on to find 
that if renin was shot into an animal the 
blood pressure skyrocketed in a matter 
of seconds. But here an interesting stum- 
bling block appeared. 

Workers in various laboratories got 
busy trying to find how renin worked— 
and devised an ingenious experiment to 
do the job. They took big, dust-colored 
Cuban toads, dissected them and hooked 
glass tubes to main arteries. For a while 
they let water run through the artery, 
catching the drippings in a pan. After a 
while they added a little renin to the water. 
There was no constriction. Water drip- 
ping in the pan continued at the same rate 
before and after addition of renin. 

In time the reason for this appeared. 
By itself renin was powerless. But when 
mixed with the fluid portion of the blood 
some reaction took place. It became ac- 
tive. Blood, plus renin, went to make a 
substance called angiotonin. When angio- 
tonin was added to the water coursing 
through the toad arteries they were con- 
stricted—from 80 drops a minute down to 
40 or less. 

From here on, the problem seemed 
nicely defined. If renin was the super- 
killer of mankind—then find something to 
counteract it, something to take the sting 
out of it. Several groups attacked the 
problem. 

At the Lilly Laboratories in Indianapo- 
lis, Dr. Irvine H, Page reasoned that nor- 
mal kidneys must secrete a natural product 
to counteract renin. Therefore, why not 
try to extract this mysterious antipressor— 
in the same way that insulin is extracted 
from beef pancreas? 

He minced animal kidneys, made an 
extract and tried it on both animals and 
human beings: For the past two years he 
has been treating a series of patients. 
Their blood pressures have gone down, 
and in some cases eyesight, lost because 
of hemorrhages, has returned. Yet the 
extract has severe drawbacks. It is ex- 
pensive, difficult to prepare, and almost 
always causes severe reactions. Whether 
it can be made pure enough for general 
use remains to be seen, but Dr. Page is 
frankly doubtful. 

Meanwhile, at the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute, Dr. Henry Schroeder has been work- 
ing along purely chemical lines. He is 
principally interested in finding what 
renin is—or in finding its active chemical 





No bone, no waste, 


TREET is ALL meat 









A Meat for Fighters 


...on our battle fronts 
and home front, too! 


TREET is so rich in meat’s vital food 
values, it’s now going in huge quantities 
to our fighting forces all over the world. 
Yet, because Treet has become one 
of America’s basic meats—a_ limited 
quantity. has been allotted for civilian 
use. If you find your store out of Treet, 
remember the shortage is temporary and 
continue to ask for this favorite **meal- 
in-a-minute”’ meat. 

The hearty meal shown here is just 
one of dozens of nourishing meat dishes 
you can make in a jiffy with ready - to- 
eat Treet. Sliced cold, baked or fried -— 
it’s grand, for Armour uses only the fin- 
est pork and flavorful ham in Treet. 


Feeds four. You get 12 ounces of solid 
meat in every Treet tin —no bone or 
waste — plenty of delicious meat for 4. 
Get Treet and serve it often—especially 
when you're in a hurry and want a good 
satisfying meal for your family. 





Armour and Company 


For finest quality and flavor ask for 
Star Canned Meats, Star Ham and Bacon, 
Star Beef, Veal and Lamb, Star Sausage, 
Cloverbloom Poultry and Dairy Products. 


© armour AND COMPANY 


TREET and Scalloped Potatoes 
Just open a can of Treet. Slice part 
of it and dice the rest. Add Treet 
cubes and 1 chopped onion to your 
usual recipe for scalloped potatoes. 
Bake until nearly done, then top 
with Treet slices and finish baking. 
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-it's time 
to install 
PERFECT CIRCLES 


INDISPENSABLE 


-e- Your Doctor of Motors 


No communiques herald his accomplish- 
ments. He wears no medals. for a job 
well done. But you couldn’t get along 
without him. He’s your automobile 
mechanic—your Doctor of Motors. 

He commands a mechanized division of 
30 million old cars, trucks, and tractors 
that must be kept running. His task re- 
quires utmost skill. He has that! It re- 
quires determination to get defense 
workers to their jobs, to help farmers 
produce crops, to keep open supply 
lines served by trucks and busses, and 
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to maintain essentia! civilian driving. 
He has that, too! No matter how long 
the hours nor how hard the work, he 
won't let you down! 

We know this man well. He has installed 
tens of millions of Perfect Circle Pis- 
ton Rings. You see, he likes a job well 
done, and experience has taught him 
how well these rings save gas, oil, and 
power in cars, trucks, and tractors. See 
your Doctor of Motors regularly. The 
Perfect Circle Companies, Hagerstown, 
Indiana, U. S. A. and Toronto, Canada. 


For Victory! Buy 
War Bonds and 
Stamps—and 
Throw Your Scrap 
into the Fight 


* 
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principle. Then, he reasons, it will be 
easy enough to find something to coun- 
teract it. Tyrosinase represents a start in 
this direction. It is extracted in quantity 
from mushrooms. In the test tube it com- 
pletely inactivates renin. 

Neither Page nor Schroeder is ready 
to claim that he has a cure for hyper- 
tension. Both Page’s extract and the 
tyrosinase are crude—and cause severe 
reactions—until their chemistry is under- 
stood. The first crude liver extracts, used 
to fight pernicious anemia, produced great 
welts at the site of injection and caused 
allergic reactions frightening to behold. 

Goldblatt’s work has started a tre- 
mendous assault on mankind’s greatest 
killer. Practical advantages have already 
emerged. One piece of work will illus- 
trate: 

Early in his investigation, Goldblatt 
noted a striking fact: if he constricted the 
artery leading to one kidney but not the 
other he could produce persistent hyper- 
tension: The one kidney, of course, was 
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“No, I don’t think so. I think it’s just the dress” 


“Come, come, professor! Where would the college be if all of you 
took the attitude that what they don’t know won't hurt them?” 
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making renin. But what would hi 
this damaged kidney was removec 
blatt tried—and pressure promptly 
normal. / 

This operation—exceedingly dar 
in the hands of an inexperienced 
has been tried on upward of 50° 
patients. A little girl in Dallas ¥ 
of these. Her pressure stood at 2) 
her eyes were failing. After the ope 
pressure dropped to 110 and 
turned to normal. 

The searchers for pure chemica’ 
will inactivate renin aren’t ready y 
a pill or a shot which will stop the 
headaches, or the sudden death # 
tends hypertension. But they have 
a great running start toward such 
stance. The more hopeful workers} 
that victory is only a matter of f 
away. A Nobel Prize almost surely 
the winner. More important, he ¥ 
serve and get the everlasting gratit! 
mankind. 


THE END 
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SAFE 


echanical marvels 
tect their lives 


is reassuring for us at home to realize 
‘Bt our boys in the Army, Navy, Marine 


Wsuperb defensive weapons, into which 
“greatest degree of protection has been 
iit by America’s engineering genius and 
Bauction skill. 

“When our bombers take to the air— 
rf | ther to rain destruction on vital enemy 
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FANS 


ips, and Coast Guard are safeguarded | 










... for Our Boys 


bases, or to support ground-force attacks 
—the odds are heavily in their favor. These 
bombers are made safer for their crews and 
give greater protection to all of our forces 
involved in the engagement, because they 
are protected by power-operated revolving 
gun turrets, one of the war products made 
by Emerson-Electric. 

More than 53 years’ experience in pre- 
cision workmanship, building millions of 
high-quality electric fans, motors for ap- 
pliances and equipment, and welders for 
industry, was quickly converted by 
Emerson-Electric to the manufacture of 
gun turrets and other war equipment. The 


How Emerson-Electric Power-Operated 
Revolving Gun Turrets Work 


These turrets might be called “built-in 
fighter escorts’’ because they protect 
the plane and the members of its crew 
while they are engaged in offensive 
missions. The gunners inside the turrets 
(a single bomber has a number of 
power-operated turrets) are well pro- 
tected while they “dish it out” to 
enemy aircraft. In a split-second they 
can swing into position and cover the 
point of attack with a continuous burst 
of fire power from heavy-caliber guns. 


For building these Power-Operated Revolving 
Gun Turrets and other war products, Emerson- 
Electric workers were presented with the 
Army-Navy “E" Award—in recognition of 
their ‘patriotism and great work...” 
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°° APPLIANCES z 
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same all-out dependability which has made 
these fans, motors and welders so out- 
standing now contributes to the safety of 
our armed forces. 

Now, everything Emerson-Electric makes 
is for the military and naval needs of the 
United Nations. 

Tue Emerson ELeEctTRiCc MANUFACTURING Co., 


Saint Louis... Branches: New York e Detroit 
Chicago « Los Angeles ¢ Davenport 


“After Victory” 


A NEW ELECTRICAL WORLD 


“After Victory” the added experi- 
ence gained in war production will 
be devoted to the development of 
fans, motors and welders for the 
new electrical age in the better 
world we are fighting to establish. 


ON fe ELECTRIC 





ARC WELDERS 























neatly on a piece of brown wrapping paper, “Dea 
Anderson: Joe was one of the toughest boys in the ov 

Horace Adams—his left arm in a sling, the hand bay 
—poised his stub of pencil. “What for,” he thought sourl 
Joe’s mother want to know how he had died?” According 
Red Cross, it was so she could tell Joe’s kids when they gr 
but by then, it wouldn't matter much. 

But Joe had died beside him, checking out in a bamboo 
and the C.O. had given him the job of writing Joe’s moth 
her son had been a hero at Buna. [t seemed to Horace that 
ple of words on one of the new E F M cable forms woul 
been okay, but the captain had said V-mail so it had to be’ 

Horace suddenly froze, then pivoted from the hips to ré 
his Garand, propped conveniently against the breastwork 
coconut logs filled with sand. And here the most innocent 
could herald sudden death. The noise did not come again 
glanced at the tall palm at the edge of the sago swamp. 
where in the palm’s head feathers was Butch, and Buteh 
shoot the eyes out of a dead pickerel at fifty yards. 

Horace felt better. Probably the ghost of a sound ha 
made by a curious Papuan native. The only noise these 
made in the bush was when their lap-lap cloths snagged on 
He began to write again. There was no sense to this, but 
Joe’s mother—happy thought—would answer the letter, 2 
here letters from the States were better even than cigarettes 

“T am very happy indeed to give you the details,” he 
“so’s Joe’s kids can know how fearless their Mister was.” 

Hoface spat with precision at a bamboo shoot and tho 
logically, “Joe was lucky. Wife, kids—an old lady.” The 
he had come to a home was the orphanage in Flatbush. § 
he felt very kindly toward Mrs. Anderson. She would get 
out of this. And she had a right to hear what he was going 
didn’t she? 

The pencil got going again. 

“The little b—’s” ... He crossed that out. “The little m 
come at us about dawn of the 6th. Joe and me was up at th 
which down here is a network of like hobo camps—” 

The pencil talked faster now, and Horace’s childlike ey 
opaque. 

“Mrs. Anderson, I'll tell you the truth. I was scared g 
got no nerves for this business anyhow, and the mortar 
of the past couple days had me drawn tighter than a fiddle 
This ain’t no alibi, I’m just explaining. Shell shock can de 
things to a guy. 

“Well, Mrs. Anderson, the little punks infiltrated on | 
pretty soon we were surrounded on all sides. There was J 
as you please, popping off one after another of them. Ii 
have been raining water instead of slugs the way Joe wa 
Never have I seen such a fearless display of fortitude! 

“Well, the first time I broke and ran, Joe tripped me up 
of the honorable enemy (that’s what we call the Japs kiddi gi 
up from the side to heave grenades. Joe pins me flat withii® 
and drills two of them, and the third he gets with the bayonjaay 
he had to take his foot off me for that, and I ran for it ag: 
realizing what 1 was doing from shell shock, and that’s wh 
mine. 

“And what does Joe do? Just leaves the strong point an 
me behind a bamboo clump, and singlehanded stands o! rt 
looks like a hundred Tojo Juniors until Lieut. Bracken ge} 
on the run with reserves our walkie-talkie had brung up.” | 

Horace scratched his head, then proudly added: “J7@, 
tagged when he led the local counteroffensive. They drillij~ 
through the hand—” Horace crossed out the word ha! @) 
above it scrawled heart. 

He neatly folded the piece of paper, grinning. That If! 
hadn’t been necessary, but it was for free, wasn’t it? ... | 

From behind came a growled, “Don’t shoot, mug,” ar! Hy 
ace, who had stiffened, relaxed with recognition. Facingab 
without rising, he saw Peters, flat on his belly, the net cam fi a 
on his helmet looking like something the dames back hon/wa - 
on Easter Sunday. | 

“Listen, sweetheart,” said Peters, upping on his elboy " 
extreme caution, “the Looie wants volunteers for behind thi 
tonight. He says do you want to be included in—as usual 

Horace’s baby face hardened, took on a look of plea 
ticipation. “You can say that again,” he said without em 
He looked thoughtful, then handed Peters the wrappin)pé 


; ‘* 5, letter, with instructions to have it copied and given to tif 
F O R 0) ond S ID Cross man at rear echelon. 
. When Peters had gone, Horace moved his position a 
“> Si. + 4 : 
~~ } 


i SING a splintered ammunition box for a table, he 





/ take advantage of doubtful shade cast by a rubber pla) 
eased the bandaged hand experimentally. Tonight he w) 
BY ALWYN W. KNIGHT »* need the sling. Or the bandage. 
. Fon ‘ , ya 4 oe ; Thinking of what he had written Joe’s mother—especi 
ILLUSTRATED BY GEOFFR Romer 5 : 
Q ry J last line—he said aloud with an apologetic grin, “Well, r 
“a en wasn’t that good!” 
ti But the C.O. wouldn’t mind that he-had made out like/t 
Joe and Joe was him. It was for Joe’s kids. So what the k 






A SHORT SHORT STORY GOMPLETE ON THIS PAGE» 






Three of the honorable enemy (that’s what we call th/Ja 
ran up to heave grenades. Joe pins me flat with a fc} ® 


drills two of them, and the third he gets with the | on 
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{ i} been roaming the airways of the world, serving urgent air trans- 


For more than a year TWA Stratoliners in Army camouflage have 


i Port needs of our country's armed forces abroad. 


' | Famous cities in foreign lands have become familiar ports of call 
‘ail for the big four-engine airliners that introduced faster, high-level 
luxury flying to air travelers in the United States. 





j) Carrying irreplaceable war cargo to rough, hurriedly-made air- 
se ports, the Stratoliners have each flown thousands of miles a week, 
mpiig Often with loads tons greater than they were designed to carry. 


One of the Stratoliners recently made a record of seventeen 


to serve the needs of National Defense. This is another in a series of mes- 
like sages telling how TWA is {fulfilling its obligations to the nation in wartime. 
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Government support has been given the airlines in part to prepare them 
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NOW SERVING THE NATION IN OVER-OCEAN 
FLYING FOR THE AIR TRANSPORT COMMAND 


STRATOLINER MAKES 17 OCEAN CROSSINGS IN 22 DAYS 


ocean crossings in only twenty-two days in delivering critically 


needed materials to our fighting men overseas. 


The record-breaking peacetime performance of the Stratoliners, 
when they carried 110,000 passengers in 19 months, has been 
more than equalled by their wartime service to the nation. 


Aes 
TWA Services Performed for the Armed Forces: Over-Ocean Air 
Transport Operations— Military Aircraft Modification — Army 
Aircraft Mechanic, Radio Operator and Radio Mechanic Train- 
ing—Flight Crew Training— Four-Engine Training—Communica- 


tions Engineering— North American Cargo Service. 
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Court Martial for 
CHASING fgncdd 





Chasing cars is a serious matter—and 
unnecessary. In my section, we have a 
way to break recruits of car-chasing. 
It’s quick and certain! 

My method comes straight from the 
new 1943 Sergeant’s Dog Book—and 
it works! Every dog owner ought to 
have that book. Tells about training, 
feeding and treating illnesses. New 
articles on dogs in wartime, too. 

Get the free Dog Book—and famous 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines—at drug 
or pet stores. For your dog’s good. 





Please mail the 
illustrated Sergeant’s Dog Book to: 


Sergeants _ 


DOG MEDICINES 





IT'S SURE TO RAIN! 





SERGEANT’S, Dept. 51-D, Richmond, Va. 
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did. There she lay and the false bottom 
was pressed down upon her back, and 
then she heard them pour in the lime. She 
did smell the reek of the offal they buried 
in it but it was not more than she could 
bear, mixed with the stinging smell of the 
raw lime. 

“Can you _ breathe?” 
through a hole. 

“I can,” Jenny replied resolutely. She 
closed her eyes and for a moment fought 
off the panic of being confined in this nar- 
row place. She was not being buried alive, 
she told herself, and fear was unreason- 
ing. Her whole fate lay in the hands of 
these others, strangers to her, men whom 
she had never seen before. She could only 
be still and trust herself to them. 


Leone asked 


N THE earliest dawn, when the streets 

were not yet light but the sky was grow- 
ing gray, the procession left the house. It 
was such a thing as could often be seen— 
a coffin, borne by coolies, and followed 
by a few white-clad mourners. The coffin 
was a good one and the guards at the bar- 
ricades saw it so, and their suspicions were 
not roused. Men who wished to deceive 
them did not spend money on coffins. 
Nevertheless they halted the mourners 
and made the coolies set down the great 
coffin. Jenny felt the ground beneath her 
and held her breath small and silent. 

“It is my dead wife,” the Silent Wolf 
said. 

“Open the coffin!” the head guard 
shouted. 

“TI did not screw down the lid, thinking 
you would want it opened,” the Silent 
Wolf said, and Leone, listening, marveled 
at the clearness of his speech and at how 
little like a farmer’s it was. He curved his 
tongue around his words the way that city 
people do, for this man was a good actor 
and able to imitate anything he heard. 

The coolies lifted the heavy lid at his 
nod, and the guard peered into the lime. 
Then he started back. 

“How foul a stink!” he cried. “When 
did she die?” 

“Only two days ago,” the Silent Wolf 
said. “But she died of Heavenly Flowers 
and that is why she stinks.” 

At these words the face of the guard 
went ashy in the light of the torch that an- 
other held above his head, and he said in 
the greatest haste: “Why did you not tell 
me so, you tall rascal? Do you want to 
kill me with infection?” 

“How did I know you feared the ill- 
ness?” the Silent Wolf returned. “I only 
thought you would want to do your duty.” 

“Cover it—cover it!” the guard said 
quickly, “and then go on your way. Is 
there much of this disease in the city?” 

“There is always much of it at this sea- 
son of the year,” the Silent Wolf said 


mournfully, “but who would have thought | 


that my son’s mother would catch it out of 
the air?” 

“On—on—” the guard cried impatiently. 

So they went on their way and all this 
time Leone and her old nurse, who came 
with her, did not lift their heads, and so 
they walked beyond the guards and out 
into the country where the Silent Wolf led 
them by a devious way, so that, had the 
guards watched, they would not have seen 
that they went to the village of Yang. 

And Jenny, lying under the false bot- 
tom, her nostrils pressed to a hole in the 
board beneath her, knew that the guards 
had been passed, and her heart gave great 
leaps of joy and relief. 
_ She thought it was all for joy at being 
safe and out of the power of the enemy. 
But then she knew there was a deeper 
part of her joy than even that. In a little 
while, in less than an hour, she would see 
Daniel James again. 
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China Flight 


Continued from page 20 


Now Daniel had been waiting in great 
impatience in that farmhouse. They had 
not let him stir out of the earth-walled 
courts, and he was so chafed at this that 
he was like a tied tiger, and yet he was too 
grateful to rebel openly, for he knew very 
well that he owed his life to these simple 
villagers who were so kind to him and yet 
so inexorable. They gave him the best 
they had and he knew it. 

But there was no one to whom he could 
speak a word. None knew his language 
and he could ask nothing. Had they heard 
any news? When he tried to think of a 
way to ask the question, it was useless, 
for how could he understand what they 
said? 

With what pleasure then, at the end of 
several days, did he see Yang, the son, who 
was Arnold Hatford’s servant, enter his 
door! He had been sitting idle against his 
will, in the room which had been given 
him, and at the door a few small chil- 
dren watched him silently with large eyes. 
Wherever he was and whatever he did, 
there were always some children watching 
him. At first he was annoyed, but now he 
had grown used to it, and when old Mr. 
Yang cuffed them whenever he saw them 
he put out his hand to signify that he did 
not mind. Then being so idle he had be- 
gun to amuse himself by amusing the chil- 
dren. He picked up a bit of split brick and 
began to draw a ship on the whitewashed 
wall of the room. 

Seeing this the children crept nearer. 
He drew on, for he had a little skill at this, 
until he had drawn a very good copy of his 
own ship, the guns all bristling in one di- 
rection and furious smoke and fire com- 
ing out of them. Here he paused and 
turned to look at the children, and they 
pressed near him, some clean, some dirty, 
but all eager and unafraid. Then care- 
fully he drew a small Japanese ship with a 
large flag, sinking in the waves, and they 
watched every stroke, and when he turned 
around again, their faces were all smiles, 
and when they met his eyes, they burst 
into laughter, and he laughed, too. 

It was at this moment that he looked 
up and there was Yang. “Hello, Yang!” 
he cried joyfully. “Where did you come 
from? I’m glad to see someone that can 
speak to me.” 

Yang came in decorously in his long 
blue cotton gown and stood before Daniel. 
But Daniel cried out, “Sit down—sit down! 
Where’s Hatford?” 





Yang sat down on the edge of 
and scowled heavily with pretende 
at the children so that they fled be 
looks. Then he sighed. 

“Too bad,” he said sorrowfully 

He shook his head and lifted 
edge of his robe and wiped his eye 

Daniel stared down at him. 
of brick dropped from his hand. 
wrong?” he asked. He was so ter 
waiting, so anxious in his ignoran 
that was happening that his mine 
to instant disaster for Jenny. 

“Mr. Hatford—dead,” Yang 

“Dead!” Daniel repeated. The 
not Jenny. He felt eased by the re 
he remembered the tall, pleasz 
lishman whose eyes were so kind 
looked at his young wife. Poor 
Hatford! “How did it happen, Y: 
asked. 

Yang swallowed once or twice 
Hatford—she go away—” 

“T know that,” Daniel said. “Ih 
her.” : 

“Yes?” Yang asked, surprised. 

“Yes, but don’t stop about that, 
commanded him. “I want to kno 
Hatford.” 

“So Mr. Hatford, he velly soll 
time,” Yang said mournfully. 
talkee me, “Yang, I no go Hong Ke 
I go back and find Missy.’ I talk 
‘More better go Hong King side, s 
pose Japanee catchee, velly bad.’ 
say, ‘No can. Suppose Japanee 
she, more bad.’”” 

“That is, he turned back to fir 
Daniel said slowly. 


ANG nodded. “So we com 

You savvy he, sah. Too ta 
talkee Chinee, no can eatee Chineé¢ 
how Englishman, all a time.” 

Daniel nodded. Yes, poor Hat 
was always an Englishman. Th 
no concealing him anywhere. 

“So,” Yang went on in his sa 
“we come outside big town, and 
soldier, eight, ten, twenty, he com 
dlunk, and Mr. Hatford he star 
stlaight waitee him go by, and one 
pushee him—like this—” 

Yang rose and gave a good if 
of a drunken Japanese soldier, pt 
stiff Englishman. “Mr. Hatford he 
too. I talkee him, ‘Oh, Mr. Hatfo 
maskee—you no pushee please.’ | 
he English, and he must pushee, ¢ 


“Oh, I see . . . then sealed orders is just like having a blind date!” 
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. And looking up, I begin to see 
, Clearer than I’ve ever seen before. 


ere, ideologies fade. Stripped of 
acy words, the four freedoms merge for 
me. I know, and so does every man out 
_ here know what we're fighting for. It’s 
a ein paved: the word. Are 


der its invisible banner, free comrades 
the world over find common cause. 


The symbols of home are different for 
every inan. For one they are the loyed, inti- 
mate things . . . a quiet fireside and books, 
or great old trees and lazy livestock in the 
pasture lane. For another, home is a con- 
genial helpmate, the presence of kinfolks, 
ora bee: circle of pleasant friends. Home 
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very foxhole, men are looking home- 
ward. Not just for guns and food; fighting 
men need something more — the weapon 
you can put in their minds and hearts—the 


raw material of courage—Mail from Home! 


Maybe you think courage comes naturally. 
No. Soldiers are flesh and blood. They may 
seem heroes to you, but heroes are ordinary 
men who obey their hearts when duty or 
the plight of their fellowmen demand it. 


Neither heroes nor brave fighters step from 
the ranks of men made lonely by a hunger 


‘ 


in their hearts for news from home. 


Mail from home is like a chunk of the front 
porch. It evokes visions more real than 


shellfire and anguish, more enduring than 


muck and blood . . . because your warmth 
and affection are the things we have to 


‘believe in to make living worth-while. 


Keep the home fires burning in our hearts 
until this job is finished — it’s your obliga- 
tion — almost an order. Are you too busy 
today? Too tired this evening? In the fox- 
holes where men grip their guns even as 
they sleep, all prayers begin the same way: 
“Please God, tomorrow let me hear from 


y? 


home!” How can I make your duty clearer? 
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EVERYDAY AND SEASONAL GOLDEN BELL GREETING CARDS FOR ALL OCCASIONS... 
<_=_ OVERSEAS SERVICE... AT YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD FIVE & DIME STORE, ... 
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V-MAIL GREETINGS FOR THOSE IN 
AT DEPARTMENT AND GIFT SHOPS EVERYWHERE. 














Fight Toilet 


Germs— 


Sore coe takes every speck of 
messy work out of toilet sanitation. 
It removes stains, film and incrusta- 


tions that collect constantly. You 
don’t scrub. Every application of 
Sani-Flush cleans away recurring 
toilet germs and a cause of toilet odors. 
Use it at least twice a week. 


Don’t confuse Sani-Flush with or- 
dinary cleansers. It works chemically. 
Even cleans the hidden trap. When 
used according to directions on 
the can—Sani-Flush cannot in- 
jure septic tanks* or their action 
and is absolutely safe in toilet 
connections. Sold everywhere. Two 
convenient sizes. 





*FREE for Septic Tank Owners 


Septic tank owners don’t have to scrub 
toilets, either! Tests by eminent re- 
search authorities show how easy and 
safe Sani-Flush is for toilet sanitation 
with septic tanks. For free copy of their 
scientific report, write: The Hygienic 
Products Co., Dept. 27, Canton, Onio. 


Sani-Flush 


DOCTORS WARN 
CONSTIPATED FOLKS 
ABOUT LAZY LIVER 


IT IS SAID constipation causes many human 
discomforts—headaches, lack of energy and 
mental dullness being but a few. BUT DON’T 
WORRY—For years a noted Ohio Doctor, 
Dr. F, M. Edwards, successfully treated scores 
of patients for constipation with his famous 
Dr. Edwards’ Olive Tablets. 

Olive Tablets, being purely vegetable, are won- 
derful! They not only gently yet thoroughly 
cleanse the bowels but ALSO pep up liver bile 
secretion to help digest fatty foods. Test their 


CLEANS TOILET BOWLS 
WITHOUT SCOURING 


goodness TONIGHT! Follow label directions. 
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FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. ... If your 
druggist hasn’t it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 


generous trial box. 1 PL ONC. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 3007-D, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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Japanee, he velly mad, and he take his 
gun and shoot Mr. Hatford quick, makee 
finish.” 

“You mean—he killed him then and 
there?” Daniel gasped. 

“So—like this,”” Yang said and clicked 
his thumb and forefinger together. 

Daniel stared at the pale Chinese face. 

“What did you do with him?” he asked 
in a low voice. 

“Me,” Yang continued, “I put Mr. Hat- 
ford on my back and walk to town and 
buy coffin, you savvy, and put him inside 
nice. Coffin I put in a temple, wait that 
side bimeby funeral. Priest he talkee, 
‘What for white man in this temple? No 
can do.’ But I talkee, ‘Maskee. I come 
back quick and pay much money. White 
man velly lich.’ So priest, he talkee, “Can 
do one hunded dollahs.’ Sometime I go 
back pay him.” 

Arnold Hatford, in his coffin, in a Chi- 
nese temple! Daniel turned away and 
gazed out of the open door. How peaceful 
they had been that Sunday morning on 
the comfortable houseboat! Then the safe 
world had broken into bits under their 
feet. In less than a quarter of an hour 
they were scattered as though they had 
never seen one another. And yet by some 
strange destiny, Leone— 

At the thought of Leone he turned back 
to Yang again. “You will have to tell 
Mrs. Hatford,” he said. 

But Yang shook his head at this. “More 
better you tell,” he urged. “Suppose she 
feel too bad Mr. Hatford go to find her, 
makee dead. You tell, please.” 

Yes, Leone would find it hard to for- 
give herself, Daniel thought.” But how 
could he tell her, since it was because of 
him she had come back? 

Yang was watching his face, and now 
their eyes met. As though he divined the 
cause of Daniel’s hesitance, Yang dropped 
his gaze. “Can do,” he said softly. “I 
talkee her.” He rose. “You,” he said, “my 
father have talkee me how you come this 
side.” 

“Your father has been very kind to me,” 
Daniel said. “I wish I could repay your 
family in some way, Yang. Perhaps some 
day I can.” 

“Suppose you fight for us,” 
“velly good pay, I think.” ~ 

“J will gladly,” Daniel said, “but they 
won’t let me out.” 

“The Big Man come back soon,” Yang 
said. “Then you talkee him, you wantchee 
fight for him.” 

“T will,” Daniel said. “I’d like to—” 

Yang bowed his graceful bow and went 
away as he had come, so lightly that his 
footsteps made no sound. And Daniel 
was alone again, and waiting. 

The news of Arnold’s death had filled 
him with terror. Suppose as easily, as 
quickly, the enemy had fallen upon Jenny! 
That day he could not eat, that night he 
could not sleep, waiting for her. 


Yang said, 


ARLY the next morning he heard a 
commotion in the main room of the 
farmhouse. He heard voices calling in 
excitement and he got up and put on his 
clothes quickly and waited. They were not 
frightened or angry voices, he decided; 
he would find out what it was. He went 
to the door of the court and looked out. 
There was no one in sight. Everyone was 
gathered in the main room. The rough 
wooden outer door of the large courtyard 
was barred, but he walked firmly across 
the court and to the door of the main room. 
It, too, was closed and he pushed it open. 
It creaked on its heavy wooden hinges and 
at the noise the people inside started and 
every head turned toward him. But what 
he saw was not their startled faces. It was 
a huge coffin which stood in the middle of 
the floor, and Ling, a spade in his hands, 
was emptying it of a heap of lime and 
refuse. 
“Ling,” Daniel cried. “What is this?” 
Ling turned an impudent grinning face 
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to him. “Wait, big fella,” he said saucily. 

“Wait,” a soft voice echoed. 

Daniel looked and there was Leone, her 
face smiling at him out of the white cowl 
over her head. 

“Leone!” he whispered, 
earth?” 

“Hush,” she said. 

The lime and the refuse were out now 
and the farm women were sweeping it into 
bamboo baskets and carrying it away. 
Now the Silent Wolf came forward and 
nudged Daniel in the ribs with his elbow 
and grinned at him. But Daniel was too 
astonished to respond. He saw the Silent 
Wolf kneel and draw a board out of the 
bottom of that great coffin, and under it 
he saw a slender covered figure. That 
figure turned with a great sigh. 

“Oh—I can breathe—” 

“Jenny!” he shouted. He stared down 
into Jenny’s face. He forgot them all. He 
leaped to the side of that strange bed and 
lifted her out of it, his arms tenderly about 
her. 

“Daniel!” she. murmured. 

Then all those in that Chinese farm- 
house saw a strange sight. They saw these 
two embrace each other, and press lips to 
lips, the man murmuring low words, and 
the woman leaning against him as if she 
would melt her body to his. There was not 
a word in that silent room, but all the dark 
eyes fixed themselves unblinking upon this 
sight. 

As for Daniel and Jenny, they thought 
only of themselves for a long moment. 
Then Daniel felt the pregnant silence and 
he looked up and saw all the amazed eyes 
watching him, and of them all only the 
eyes of the Silent Wolf were watching with 
laughter instead of amazement, and only 
Leone’s eyes were turned away. Daniel 
drew a little away from Jenny, though he 
still held her with his right arm. In the 
shelter of that arm, Jenny looked about 
her. 

“They’ve never seen anything like us 
before,” she said, smiling faintly. 

“T don’t care,” Daniel said heartily, and 
bent and kissed her again. “They are go- 
ing to see a good deal that’s new to them,” 
he said, and kissed her yet again. 

But Jenny was suddenly shy and pushed 
his face away. “Please, Daniel,” she said 
faintly. “We’re their guests. We mustn’t 
offend them.” 

“They don’t look offended,” Daniel said 
with a great grin. At the sight of the grin, 
every face around him began to grin too, 
and a burst of laughter swept the room. 
Only Leone stooped as though to pick up 


“what on 


; 


something that had fallen to the fic 
the sight of her made Daniel sober. 

“Leone,” he said, “will you take 
Jenny for me?” 

“T will,” Leone said gently and sf 
forward with her sweet, patient gré 
took Jenny’s hand, and turning to 
Yang she said, ‘ ‘Good Mother, whe 
we go?” 

By now the crowd was itself onc 
and Mother Yang shouted, “This 
this way to my daughter’s rooms 
back.” : 

She bustled ahead, and Jenny 
long look at Daniel, went with 
Daniel stood gazing after her, 
full of thankfulness. 

Not until she was gone did he 
ber that old Mrs. Shipman was f 
He called Ling and said, “Come j 
room,” and Ling went with him, 
he told Daniel how the Olde 
Mother had ended. 

And Daniel, when he had hea 
rowful story, swore to himself na 
his own happiness in Jenny’s sa 
would avenge the death of the ty 
had not escaped, Arnold Hatford z 
Shipman. “I will fight beside t 
Wolf until I have killed twenty 
enemy,” he said. 

“You are a good American,” Lj 
with pleasure. 

OW the moment Leone had 

room with Jenny, Yang follo 
She had not seen him, for he had } 
of her sight. But he wanted to 
quickly as he could his evil nev 
wanted to tell it when she was ale 
followed her, therefore, and drew 
her as she came into the 7 
she saw him. A look of deep a 
came over her face. 

“You!” she breathed. 

“IT must speak with you,” he sai 

“Come back in a few minutes,” § 
“when I have this one tended. | 
been very ill.” 

So he went away and came bac 
in a while, and there she was wai 
him in the back room of the far 
She was alone, and he began with 
lay to tell her. 3 

“Your lord would not go on ti 
Kong,” he said. “When you w 


found—that is, when your body 
found—he determined to seek : 
dead or living, and he made up 
to follow the road back to your! 
father’s house. He said to me th’ 
grandfather would have ways to f) 


“Wilbur has to do that every once in a 
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while to keep the St. Bernard happy!” 
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“Confidentially, these diagrams don’t mean a 
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t he had not, if you were yet alive. And 
lf} said the Old Foreign Mother would 
ilifive ways. He felt himself very helpless.” 
W)¥*He is dead,” she said, knowing it. 
it }He is dead,” Yang agreed gravely. And 
‘ifn he told her how Arnold Hatford had 
en killed, sparing her nothing, for he 
ew she would not spare herself, and he 
tched her face to see what it meant to 






































| 
WAS a sorrowful face he saw. Her 
@heart was not broken but it was full of 
i pity and grief that because of her he 
puld have lost his life. 
Tf I had known that he would turn 
‘lick for me,” she said slowly, “how could 
vihave left him?” 
“And yet, had she not come here, she 
viltid herself, what would have happened 
those now sheltered in this house? For 
is purpose surely she had been sent back, 
d there was no searching the ways of 
aven that takes the lives of some and 
ares the lives of others. She could not 
ily, therefore, wish that to save Arnold 
p had let these other two die. She wiped 
y eyes and accepted what had happened 
ied felt that she was only a tool in Heav- 
's purpose and that she had done what 
>had to do. 
And so his life is over,” she said sadly. 
le was a good man in his way, though 
were born in separate worlds and could 
meet.” 
‘He was a foreign sort of man,” Yang 
eed, “and yet somehow—I miss him. 
s, I miss his anger when he could not 
e his cold bath every morning. How 
loved his bath—did he not?” 
‘He did,” Leone agreed. 
‘And his cup of tea,” Yang said with 
burnful relish. “How he shouted when 
t was not under his eyes at the proper 
ne in the afternoon!” 
“He did,” she agreed. 
‘But when he had his way in all things,” 
ng said, “how good a master he was!” 
She smiled faintly without answering. 
Ss, Yang was right. But perhaps it was 
happy for Arnold that he had died. 
tr the world had ceased to be one in 
ch he could any more have his way 
all things, or be the master anywhere. 
nd now with a sort of nunlike immo- 
yon Leone determined to busy herself 
y with Jenny and to hide herself from 
eyes of any man. Arnold’s death had 
t her free, and she was afraid of free- 
m. Had Daniel loved her, how welcome 
Nyuld this freedom have been! But of 


m Mat use was it to her now? 


thing, but you get better service this way” 
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Daniel went openly that afternoon to 
the court at the back of the farmhouse. 
There was no reason why he should not, 
he told himself. So without asking any- 
one he left his own court and went through 
the farmhouse and there he was. Eyes 
looked at him as he passed, startled eyes, 
but he paid them no heed. At the door of 
the back court he paused. “Jenny!” he 
shouted. 

“Yes?” she called back joyously. “Come 
in, Dan!” 

He was guided by her voice and he 
went into the room where she was. She 
was in bed, for there Leone had made her 
stay but she sat up against red quilts 
folded behind her to make a pillow and 
Leone had put on her a padded Chinese 
coat of black sateen, which belonged to 
Mother Yang, and her fair hair was 
brushed and shining upon her shoulders. 
Coming upon this sight Daniel thought he 
had: never seen anything half so beautiful. 

“Oh, you,” he breathed. “You scare me 
you are so lovely!” 

He came over to the bed and took her 
hand and she threw back her head and lay 
looking at him. 

Now it chanced that Leone was not in 
the room at this moment for she had gone 
to the kitchen to see what Mother Yang 
had prepared for the supper, to see if it 
suited Jenny or not, whose appetite was 
delicate. Into the kitchen as Leone and 
Mother Yang were discussing the matter, 
a maid came running, her eyes bursting 
out of her head. 

“The foreign man has gone into the for- 
eign woman’s room!” she cried in horror. 

“What now?” Mother Yang shouted. 

She wiped her hands on her apron and 
made ready to run out but Leone stopped 
her. “I beg you—let me go, good Mother,” 
she said. “The things which look evil to us 
are not evil to foreigners.” 

So saying she herself hastened to Jen- 
ny’s room, and there she found those two, 
he holding her hand and she looking up at 
him. Her heart shrank at the sight, but 
how could she reprove these two who were 
innocent of everything except their love? 
She tried to smile, and she sat down, and 
they were not abashed at all by her pres- 
ence. Daniel sat down on the side of the 
bed, and still held Jenny’s hand, and half 
teasing and wholly earnest, he made his 
love to her. 

“Did you ever see anyone so lovely?” 
he said in pretense to Leone, but with all 
his heart to Jenny. “I was just telling her 
she scares me She is so lovely.” 

“She is very lovely,” Leone said. She 
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These days, it’s doubly important to look for added servy- 
ice in the goods you buy! Reliance Patented No-Tare 
Shorts are exclusively designed to give you longer wear. 
The amazing fly design won’t rip or tear! Millions all over 
America, rely on Reliance No-Tare Fly Shorts for soft, 
comfortable, dependable wear. By the millions, they are 
also serving the men in our country’s armed forces! Ask 
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Help Kidneys 
lf Back Aches 


Do you feel older than you are or suffer from 
Getting Up Nights, Backache, Nervousness, Leg 
Pains, Dizziness, Swollen Ankles, Rheumatic 
Pains, Burning, scanty or frequent passages? If 
so, remember that your Kidneys are vital to your 
health and that these symptoms may be due to 
non-organic and non-systemic Kidney and Blad- 
der troubles—in such cases Cystex (a physician’s 
prescription) usually gives prompt and joyous 
relief by helping the Kidneys flush out poisonous 
excess acids and wastes. You have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose in trying Cystex. An 
iron-clad guarantee assures a refund of your 
money on return of empty package unless fully 





Satisfied. Don’t delay. 
t Get Cystex (Siss-tex) 
from your druggist to- 

Holps Flush Kidneys Gay. Only 35c. 
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Eyes Are Tired 


DOTHIS 


Eyes tired? Do they smart 
» and burn from overwork, 
»sun, dust, wind, lack of 
sleep? Then cleanse 
%, and soothe them 
YM the quick, easy 
way — use 
Murine. 






















WHAT ‘ 
IS MURINE? << 
Murine is a- 


scientific blend of 
seven ingredients —safe, 
gentle, and oh, so soothing! 
Just use two drops in each eye. 
Right away Murine goes to work 

to relieve the discomfort of tired, 
burning eyes. Start using Murine today. 
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@ Tue rustle of leaves in a whispering 
breeze, with the light of a moon for 
your mood. An Old Town Canoe is a 
world of your own... your passage to 
peace and contentment. 

The dip, dip, dip of a Redskin’s pad- 
dle takes you through quiet enchant- 
ment. Paddling or resting, it’s steady 
and strong. It’s sturdy and easy to own. 


FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of canoes for 
paddling, sailing or outboards, They're light 
in weight, perfectly balanced. Also outboard 
boats. Sailboats, Rowboats. Dinghies. Write 
today. Address Old Town Canoe Company, 
934 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine. 
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took up a garment from a chair and pre- 
tended to see to its buttons, and she opened 
a drawer in the table and found a needle 
and some thread and sat down as if to 
sew. 

“This is worth all we have been 
through,” Daniel said, and now he took 
both of Jenny’s hands. “You know you 
are going to marry me, Jenny,” he said 
eagerly. 

“I know,” Jenny said softly. But she 
glanced at Leone’s bent head and wished 
her gone. It must hurt Leone to hear these 
words of Daniel’s and yet how could she 
bid him be silent when she longed to fling 
herself into his arms? 

Now Daniel’s eyes followed hers, and 
suddenly he remembered what for this mo- 
ment he had forgotten. “Leone,” he said 
gently, “have you seen Yang?” 

She lifted her head at that. “Yes,” she 


said. “I know.” 

The pure sadness of her face quieted 
their joy. Sa 

“Please, Dan,” Jenny whispered. “Please 
go now.” 


He rose, for Leone’s sake. “I’m aw- 
fully sorry, Leone,” he said simply. “I 
liked Arnold.” 

“T know you did,” Leone said. Then she 
added, “Thank you, Daniel.” 

She was so remote, and she felt herself 
so remote, that a strange embarrassment 
fell upon them all. 

“If I can help you, Leone, I will,” 
Daniel said. 

He wanted to tell her that he had sworn, 
for Arnold’s sake, to kill twenty of the 
enemy but at this moment it seemed only 
a boyish boast. He would do it first, he 
told himself, and then come back and tell 
her. He stooped and kissed Jenny full on 
the lips and went away. 

In the room the two girls looked at each 
other for a long moment. Jenny’s eyes 
filled with impulsive tears and she put out 
her arms. Leone hesitated. Then with a 
swift movement she dropped the garment 
she held and flew into Jenny’s arms and 
the two clung together weeping because 
of all there was for which to weep. 


UT Daniel strode back shouting for 
Yang, and Yang heard him from 
where he was talking in a room with the 
Silent Wolf. 
“Come here,” Daniel said to him. 
want to talk with you.” 

So Yang went with him to his own 
room, and there Daniel said, “I don’t 
know what the next step is for us to get 
on our way, but Jenny is not strong 
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enough to go on, and while we wa 
her, why shouldn't I kill some Japs?” 

Yang's ugly good face wrinkled 
smiles, and he seized Daniel by the s 
and said, “Come with me.” 

Thus pulling him he led him inte 
room where the Silent Wolf still 
for him to come back and finish 
talk. 

“This tall foreigner,” Yang said 
umphantly to the Silent Wolf, “is as’ 
gry for blood as you are. He says ‘ 
he waits for the foreign woman to 
strong he will go with us and kill son 
the enemy.” 


OW the Silent Wolf today felt 

fectly happy. He had slept we 
had washed himself this morning wit} 
water and had put on his proper 
ments again, of blue cloth padded 
cotton. He had eaten a mighty b 
fast of the foods he liked best. 
was under the same roof with him 
behind the plans of war he was ma 
he was making deeper plans of ho 
would go about wedding her. He dic 
hide from himself that some of his 
tent was that her husband was dead 
did not wish the man dead, nor wo! 
have lifted his hand to kill one so j 
cent, though a foreigner. But the 
no harm in being content with Hea: 
will, and so he was. 

Toward Daniel he felt nothing no 
kindness, since any eye could see whe 
eye had seen, that this foreign man ] 
the foreign woman and none other. 

How then could he be less than ple 
with heaven and earth? He laughed Ie 
at what Yang told him and slappec 
right thigh and stamped his feet and 
“He shall go out with us this very 1 
and I myself will give him a gun I 
from an enemy captain and it is on 
the best we have.” Then he looked gi 
“But tell him,” he said, “that he must 
put himself into any place of risk, 
then what would we do with this for 
young woman? He is to keep behin 
others when we advance, and run in f 
of the others when we retreat and I 
my men that he is not to be allowed t 
killed.” 

Yang told Daniel all this, and D. 
laughed and agreed, for certainly he 
no wish to die at this time. 

So it came about that in the night v 
a sortie was made upon a small garrise 
the south of the city, among the blue-! 
men Daniel went too, blue-clad like 
others, and in his hands he held a fine s! 
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“Don’t forget your gloves, Dr. Ericson. 





My husband is very jealous” 
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at sang its bullets straight to the tar- 
hey came in the blackness of mid- 
sHiand fell upon a small encampment 
“ts enemy who were stopping for the 
‘ready to march the next day at dawn 
ard where a rebellion had broken 
it nong prisoners in a camp. Spies had 
ght the word to the Silent Wolf and 
tH had made his plans. 

Tiee of the enemy fell in this one night 


‘le’ Wolf aiming too, and in courtesy 
ilent Wolf put down his gun. But 
»| motioned to him to fire, so they 
ifired, and that enemy fell, pierced 
} right shoulder blade and the left by 
in shots, each as good as the other. 
destroyed that encampment utterly 
vent back to the village of Yang with 
_Piwo of their own wounded and none 


yy @er this it came about that whenever 
, lent Wolf made a sortie that was not 
S/angerous he told Daniel, and Daniel 
| too, until the number of his dead 


jong past the twenty he had set for 
lf 


Pp iw what he killed was for the sake of 


Shanghai 


‘nday attendance at the churches has 
»,, eased, many an important citizen hav- 
n geen frightened back into the fold by 
fe BAT The ordinary man, required to 
his expenses at a minimum, has taken 
ading, and books of all kinds are in 
demand. 
it at Ward Road Jail, British inspec- 
;@pnd sergeants guard the largest prison 
\iie World, with 11,000 prisoners. Nearly 
re Chinese, but among them, to the 
ie embarrassment of the British, are a 
is bh naval commander and two Ameri- 
chi commanders, sentenced to ten years 
lt ying to escape from Woosung intern- 
camp. 
e American Club and the British 
ghai Club (with its “longest bar in 
orld”) are occupied by the Japanese 
y. The biggest Japanese naval flag 
seen in the Orient was flown from the 
of the American Club the day the 
marched in. Liquor stocks of both 
Us are reported to have been consumed 
ye perennial parties given by the Japa- 
/ authorities. 


Tiffn Time in Blood Alley 


eprived of their clubs, the British con- 
ate at the British-owned Horse & 
nds bar back of the Cathay Hotel. 
¥ Americans (and many British also) 
be found at tiffin time in the New 
®@ bar in Frenchtown, on the corner of 
‘1d Alley. The barkeeper there is an 
ailor of the American Navy. Free 
sh and Americans are, however, 
ed from theaters, cabarets, restau- 
and other places of public amuse- 
tit. 
eaching back into China’s past of the 
ding era, the Japanese have revived the 
© Chia or “mutual guarantee” system, 
tein a Chinese headman in an office 
ding, together with his group, is re- 
asible for any act against law and order 
is section. A twenty-four-hour watch 
ept in the street around the entrance. 
he system has somewhat reduced petty 
e and has made it difficult for Chung- 
8 agents to operate. Many have been 
ight. But the evils of the system are evi- 
t as well as its benefits. There have 
Wn cases where civilians doing police 
y have blackmailed rich Chinese or 
ers in a position to pay “squeeze.” 
ne regular season of horse racing was 
on schedule. Jai alai games and dog 
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many others beyond Mrs. Shipman and 
Arnold Hatford. For the news that came 
by mouth-to-ear from the south was not 
good. The Americans had yielded up the 
Philippine Islands, and the British had 
yielded up Singapore and were fighting 
in Burma. 


ce HAT’S the matter with us?” Daniel 
muttered when he heard all this 
bad news. In revenge for it he set his jaws 
squarely and with his beautiful weapon he 
killed resolutely such of the enemy as he 
could, against the defeats in the south. 
And every day twice, once in the morn- 
ing and again in the evening, he went to 


see Jenny. She was almost well now,| 


stronger day after day, and so beautiful 
that sometimes it seemed to him their 
whole life here in this village was a dream. 
They never went beyond the walls of the 
farmhouse, lest they be seen, and he did 
not tell her that he went out at night with 
the Silent Wolf, for he did not want her 
frightened. 

And inside that farmhouse every soul 
was loyal, and none told anywhere that 
within it were two foreign souls. 

(To be concluded next week) 


Sits It Out 


Continued from page 33 


racing, both in the French Concession, 
attract large crowds. 

The recent surrender of French extra- 
territoriality rights has not affected the 
French Concession materially, because the 
French have long since been carrying out 
the edicts of the Japanese. 

Shanghai’s famous cabarets and night 
clubs are still operating, some of them full 
blast, and many are helped by the patron- 
age of rich Japanese. Wealthy Chinese still 
spend thousands of dollars a night, buying 
dance tickets for favorites in hundreds of 
Chinese cabarets. 

Gambling in Shanghai’s “Badlands” is 
not as spectacular as it was before Pearl 
Harbor. The little fellows have been 
weeded out, not being able to pay the big 
“squeeze” demanded by agents of Wang 
Ching-wei and the Japanese Special Serv- 
ice Section. The puppet police chief in the 
western district publicly declared gam- 
bling at an end last spring, but as soon as 
the gamblers paid up, the wheels began to 
whir as usual. 

The world’s oldest profession fiourishes 
as of yore, having drawn many recruits 
from Chinese and Russian working girls 
out of employment. The best clients of 
the brothels are Japanese civilians and 
army people. The girls say they are lib- 
eral and very deferential, although there 
have been some complaints that the Japs 
are too rough when drunk. Chinese girls 
are most popular. The Japanese are 
greatly intrigued by their slim figures and 
straight legs, a contrast to the bowlegged, 
dumpy women of Japan. Like the caba- 
rets, the brothels must report to the Japa- 
nese police every day, the number of their 
guests, their nationality, and how long 
they stayed. 

Dope can be had in Shanghai as usual, 
but at astronomical prices which only the 
rich smoker is able to pay. The war has 
interfered with the cultivation and dis- 
tribution of opium and heroin, but the 
Japanese Special Service Section still 
draws a big revenue from this branch of 
its business. 

The worst of the drug dives are in Hong- 
kew, the Japanese section of the Interna- 
tional Settlement, where down-and-out 
Russians and foreign sailors are able to 
buy the cheapest and vilest pills or injec- 
tions. But no Japanese are ever seen in 
these places. Their authorities keep a 
watchful guard against that. 

THE END 











"LENO-LEASE! IF YOU HAVE THE 
HAM ‘'N EGGS AND COFFEE..." 


A FAIR and neighborly exchange! Not everybody: is fortunate 
enough to own a Toastmaster toaster—and you can’t buy one now, 
of course, unless you just happen to stumble on a prize that others 
have overlooked. — 

But—on a share-the-breakfast basis—how you'll enjoy your intro« 
duction to Toastmaster toast! You'll beam at the way it pops up 
brightly, piping hot and perfect every time. Toasted your way, too, 
with no watching, turning, or burning... 

There'll be Toastmaster toasters again, one of these times .. . and 
don’t be surprised if they are even finer than yesterday’s beauties: 
The precision-quality of the war work we are doing is the very best 
of practice... > P.S. A War Bond today may turn into a Toastmaster 


toaster before you know it! 


83 UNUSUAL TOAST RECIPES 


Master chefs created them. And a handsome 32- 
page booklet tells howto make meals more appe- 
tizing and more nourishing with Toastmaster* toast 
—bread in its most digestible form. Write for 
your free copy of ‘“Toast-Ways,”’ to McGraw Elec- 
tric Co., Toastmaster Products Division, Elgin, Ill. 


TOASTMASTER Zoasrex 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





*“TOASTMASTER” is a registered trademark of McGraw Etecrric Company, Toastmaster Prod- 
ucts Division, Elgin, Ill. Copyright 1943, McGraw Electric Co., manufacturers of Buss Electric 
Fuses, Clark Electric Water Heaters and Toastmaster Products. 






































} { ORE and more important, as Hitler’s propa- 
ganda strives to split us from our Russian 
semi-ally, grows the question: What is the 

sensible American attitude toward Russia, regarding 

both the war and the peace? 

We think the correct answer can be worked out 
from these facts: 

Stalin always acts for Russia’s interests; anybody 
who expects him to act otherwise is deluded. Stalin 
signed a nonaggression pact with Hitler just before 
this war broke out, and it was Hitler, not Stalin, who 
tore up that pact and forced Stalin into the Allied 
camp. 

The Red army has put up a historic and effective 
fight against Germany. Hence, it is to our interest to 
send Russia all the Lend-Lease help we can, with- 
out short-changing our other Lend-Lease clients or 
weakening ourselves beyond the safety point. 

Orthodox Communism—the Marx-Lenin-Trot- 
sky brand, whose apostles expected to communize 
the world—appears to have faded out in the Russia 
of Josef Stalin. 





U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 


“This Cripps is all right,” Stalin is reported, per- 
haps apocryphally, to have said, when Sir Stafford 
Cripps visited Moscow; “but why does he talk all 
this Communism?” 

Stalin appears far more determined to make some 
kind of Communism, Fascism, State Capitalism— 
call it what you like—work in Russia than to force 
any kind of totalitarian philosophy on the rest of the 
world. 

Yet Stalin, to this writing, has not publicly cut 
adrift any of the Communist parties active in other 
countries, including the United States and Great 
Britain. Those organizations remain notoriously in 
touch with Moscow and loyal to Russia rather than 
to the nations which tolerate them. Stalin, too, is 
helping the Partisan guerrillas in Yugoslavia, who 
are fighting General Draja Mikhailovitch’s anti-Axis 
Chetniks as well as the Germans, Italians and the 
Yugoslav Quislings. 

Stalin, ignoring the Atlantic Charter on self-de- 
‘termination for small nations, has let it be publicly 
known that he intends to keep the Baltic states (Es- 


‘Feed the Starving Now’”’ 


The time has come to decide (before it is too late) 
what we are going to do for 50,000,000 starving people 
(including some 12,000,000 children) in Belgium, Hol- 
land, Norway and Poland. 

—Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson, 
Collier's, Feb. 20, 1943 


Ye probably remember Ex-President Hoover’s 
and Ex-Ambassador Gibson’s article from which 
the above title and paragraph are quoted. It was a 
powerful plea to the American and British govern- 
ments to try to start food relief in occupied Europe 
before the war ends. A good beginning has been 
made with the food shipments to Greece—though 


Just Don’t Hoard 


8 HONOR the Mayor of New York City tipped 
off New Yorkers by radio a few hours before 
shoe-rationing was announced, and-some of his lis- 
teners all but broke their necks getting to the 
shoe stores that happened to be open that Sunday. 
It was a crass exhibition, from La Guardia on down, 
or up. 

The sound, simple and decent rule to follow as 
rationing spreads to more articles is: Don’t hoard 
anything. Hoarders cheat their fellow citizens; but 
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we are as yet able to ship Greece only a fraction of 
the food it needs, as was shown clearly and tragically 
in Nikol Pappas’ article in last week’s Collier’s. 

To repeat what has often been stated before, the 
Hoover idea is to negotiate agreements with the Ger- 
mans whereby food would be sent through the Al- 
lied and Axis blockades to the starving civilians of 
occupied Europe. This food would be doled out by 
relief agencies satisfactory to both sides. The main 
safeguard against Nazi cheating—the safeguard 
which worked ‘perfectly in occupied Belgium and 
northern France in the other war—would be the pro- 
viso that if any substantial amounts of this food were 


they also cheat themselves. There is a mental and 
spiritual satisfaction in hitting the dips along with 
everybody else, just as in happier times, you hit the 
high spots. ; 

A hoarder must find it pretty hard to live with 
himself. Cheats and poor sports usually do. That 
uneasy feeling, that inner shamefacedness would be 
more difficult to bear, we should think, than any war- 
time deprivation any American civilian is likely to 
suffer. 









tonia, Latvia, Lithuania) in the event of a 
victory. 

Shutting our ears to our domestic Russ 
and Russia-haters alike, and fixing our € 
minds on the facts listed above, we should 
to reach a common-sense American attitude 
Russia. That attitude, we believe, is this: 
Russia as we look at any other nation figh 
our side. Expect Russia to think of itself f 
last, and to get any added power and territo! 
this war that it can. Don’t idealize Russia, de 
sider it a devil-nation, either; just view it as 
collection of human beings who will act in ar 
tion as other human beings will act. 

As for Mr. Stalin—well, in case he is at a 
ested in breaking down the perhaps unjustif 
picion many Americans and Britons feel ak 
aims and motives, he could best do that by j 
cutting off all connections between the Mosec 
ernment and the Communist parties now ma 
sances of themselves throughout the non-} 
part of the world. 



























found to be going into the wrong mouths, th 
ments would stop and the whole deal be 

As Messrs. Hoover and Gibson say, Eu 
starving right now. With mass hunger comé 
ered resistance to plague and fading ability 
out against complete surrender to the Nazi 
We think the Allies would be wise as well as h 
to attempt to get these food shipments under 
letting Europe know the attempt was being 

In any event, we’d better get very busy pro 
more food and less food-shortage talk all oy 
hemisphere. If we don’t, we may be able to 
people besides ourselves, during or after th 


The Red Cross 


WE HOPE you haven’t forgotten to respi 
the best of your ability to the America 
Cross’ appeal for $125,000,000 to finance its vat 
time operations this year. It is the most urgen 
portant Red Cross appeal since 1918. Our é 
Forces are growing at an unprecedented rate; 
soldiers leave behind them families in imm 
need; new fronts have opened and more are 
and the burdens of the Red Cross grow apace. 
you back the Red Cross, you back our fighter 
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WA cH<on Vist 


The Unconquered 


A STIRRING SHORT STORY BY 
W. Somerset Maugham 
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Trustworthy in a hundred little emergencies 


pking back into your childhood many of 







can remember your first cut finger, your 
t scratched foot, your first sore throat . 

1 the speed with which Mother brought 
the Listerine Antiseptic bottle. 


n the decades that followed the discovery 
Mitiseptic surgery, fathered by Lord Lister 
whom Listerine Antiseptic was named, 





this safe antiseptic became a trusted first-aid 
in countless little emergencies. Its bright am- 
ber liquid gleamed from the white shelf of 
the medicine cabinet and from the black bag 
of the family physician. 


And with medicine making magnificent 
strides, and research uncovering new truths 
each day, Listerine Antiseptic continues to 


IN SERVICE MORE THAN 60 YEARS 


hold first place in the esteem of critical mil- 
lions who demand of their antiseptic rapid 
germ-killing action combined with absolute 
safety. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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They qet News.. 
Radio Fun witha 


Some of the best news summaries of 
the day are broadcast in the early 
( morning at driving-to-work-time and 
in the evening at driving-home-time. 
With critical days ahead you’ll want 
to be ‘fon the spot”’ with your favorite 


news reporter ...and, too, working 
: harder and faster, you’! welcome the 
; relaxation and rest that comes from 
4 good radio entertainment. If your 
: car is not already radio-equipped ... 
, 
YOU CAN GET A MOTOROLA TO 
; 
FIT and MATCH 


YOUR CAR, OLD OR NEW! 


Most dealers can still supply you with 
America’s Finest Car Radio. A cus- 
tom-fitted installation takes just a 
few minutes. Why not plan to 


Sea 


SEE A MOTOROLA DEALER TODAY! 


The Army-Navy ‘‘E”’ for excellence 
_ in production of Communication 
f=, Equipment for our Armed Forces. 
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WALTER DAVENPORT Politics 
AIMEE LARKIN Distaff 
QUENTIN REYNOLDS England 
KYLE CRICHTON Screen and Theater 
ALLEN MARPLE Fiction 
JAMES N. YOUNG Fiction 
WM. O. CHESSMAN Art 


Fine Feathers 
Articles 


HENRY L. JACKSON 
GURNEY WILLIAMS 


ANY WEEK 


JUST why people should write us 
about the point rationing system is not 
clear, but it is probably because of the 
tenderness and warmheartedness that 
show through these weekly lines. There 
have been some complaints about the 
system, based on the theory that the 
writer feared starvation, but we have 
One patriotic lady named Mrs. Sanders 
Cook of Tulsa, Oklahoma, who finds 
the whole prospect pleasing. “My hus- 
band weighs 210 and is five feet seven 
and is disgusting,” she writes. ‘“Ration- 
ing will thin him down to the point 
where he can wear our son’s clothes, 
since he is in the Army. We will there- 
fore save money on food and clothing, 
and in addition the oid man will get my 
love back. Will you see to it that ra- 
tioning becomes permanent?” We will 


attend to that and will also head an as- | 


sociation to govern the future giving 
of dinner parties. We are prompted in 
this by a note from Mrs. Seymour 
Johnson of Milwaukee, who says that 
in the future the parting line from a 
hostess to her guests will be: “And now 
you must have us over sometime.” 





THESE small problems are overshad- 
owed by the experience of a Marine 
named Norman Boike, who was very 
active with the American landing party 
at Oran and got himself nicely shot up 
by the French fleet in the harber. The 
tale is relayed to us by Sergeant Frank 
X. Tolbert of the Marines, who writes 
those marvelous Virgie stories for us. 
After a pleasant period of recuperation 
in North Africa, Boike was put on a 
boat and approximately three months 
after his African landing he was back 
in New. York harbor. The first thing 
he saw was the Richelieu and two 
French destroyers (those that occa- 
sioned such interest by their unex- 
pected arrival). The destroyers looked 
suspiciously like his little pals that had 
given him attention at Oran. Mr. 
Boike removed himself from the open 
porthole, went back to his bunk, pulled 
the covers over his head and went, 
“OQo-o0-ooh!”” Nothing can convince 
him that he isn’t being followed. 


AT THE very best, the war is confus- 
ing to many people. We have a letter 
from one Wattie C. Grieg of Green- 
brier County, West Virginia, pro- 
pounding a riddle that (now that we 


CLARENCE H. ROY Articles 
DENVER LINDLEY Fiction 
FRANK D. MORRIS U. S. Navy in Pacific 
W. B. COURTNEY U.S. Army in Far East 


FRANK GERVASI Near East 
MARTHA GELLHORN Articles 
JIM MARSHALL West Coast 
ROBERT McCORMICK Washington 
IFOR THOMAS Photographs 


think of it) has been worrying us a 
long time. ““This is a war of global pro- 
portions,” writes Mr. Grieg, “and we 
hear of armies of millions of men, but 
when there are pictures of war, it seems 
that it must be a conflict between 
groups no larger than high-school foot- 
ball squads. There will be a few trucks 
and a few tanks going along a road; or 
a few guerrillas hiding in a forest; or a 
dozen men crouching low and advanc- 
ing into a village; or a smashed town 
with a few straggling inhabitants walk- 
ing aimlessly around. Don’t they ever 
march with great ranks of men and 
banners flying, even in those quiet sec- 
tors back of the front? Or will they 
save all that for the parade down Un- 
ter den Linden?” We don’t care if mil- 
lions march down Unter den Linden or 
if only one man marches—provided 
he’s our man. 


AS FOR the folks at home, they are 
merely confused. There is, for instance, 
the tortured gentleman in Hollywood 
who owns the Dancing Goose—or, 
rather, did own it. In an effort to get it 
an engagement in Fred Astaire’s new 
picture The Sky’s the Limit, he sent the 
fowl over in person. It arrived in a 
crate at the receiving department and 
was sent promptly to the commissary. 
The cook knew a good thing in these 
days of meat scarcity, killed the goose 
and cooked it. When the owner arrived 
to interview Ed Griffith, the director, 
about his goose, he found it on the 
menu. He is now going to sue for $50,- 
000. “That goose was supporting a 
family of five,” he says wrathfully. 








ANOTHER tragedy has turned up in 
the Pittsburgh area, where many per- 
sonable young women have been taken 
into the war industries. James Rayen 
of that dark and wealthy city has sent 
us the letter of a woman (not a worker) 
who insists that her man needs more 
wages—and right away. “With all the 
cuties working in the plant, my man 
now wants four clean shirts a week in- 
stead of two. He is incessantly wash- 
ing his hands—which means more soap. 
He shaves himself down to the quick. 
Food costs keep us broke, and it is obvi- 
ous that he is soon going to start yelling 
for manicures. That will be the straw 
that breaks the back—our back. We 
need relief!” (Continued on page 36) 
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iwas exciting news to millions of 
}mericans when the Washington 
N®@tors won their first World Series 
ugjithe New York Giants, back in 1924. 
not many saw anything to get ex- 
n@} about when the news leaked out, 
iisame year, that the Japan- 
ere fortifying the mandated 
Hs in the far Pacific. 


liquid latex closely approximating nat- 
ural rubber latex and patented it in both 
the United States and Great Britain. 


When the Japs did take Malaya a year 
ago we had, by the aid of this process, 









it was that Goodyear 
itch chemists were given 
#Z0-ahead to develop an 
merican synthetic rubber — 
thing that would equal or excel 
jatural product. By 1927 they had 
ved a process which produced a 


made an improved product, now called 
Chemigum, superior to natural rubber 
for many uses, including a wide range of 








jo ahead on SYNTHETIC RUBBER... 
: the Japs might take Malaya some day 
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industrial applications. And we had a 
complete manufacturing plant in opera- 
tion, others under construction. 


This was fortunate, because all our 
Chemigum production was immediately 
needed to build bullet-puncture- 
sealing tanks for airplanes, tires 
for combat cars and a host of 
other military needs. Today, as 
output increases through added 
facilities provided by the gov- 
ernment war program, the day 
is not too far off when synthetic 
rubber will be produced in sufficient 
quantity to supply both soldiers and 
civilians. 


GOODSYEAR 


ih THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Chemigum—T.M. The Geedyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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The DEARBORN S-1076 


AMERICA WILL MARCH TO VICTORY 
ON THE LEATHER YOU SAVE 


On every battlefront of the globe, someone 
is fighting in your shoes. If he is to have his share of 
leather, you must be satisfied with less. Care for 
the Florsheim Shoes you own; don’t buy rationed 


shoes until you need them—and then buy the best! 


Mest Styles 
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THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY e CHICAGO e MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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Despite their appearance, many 
animals in museums are not stuffed. 
In the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York City, for ex- 
ample, all the mammals in the North 
American Hall, including bison, 
moose, elk and musk oxen, are 
mounted on hollow forms and are so 
light in weight that they can be lifted 
easily. 


A recent survey made, among al- 
most 2,500,000 American soldiers to 
determine their food preferences re- 
vealed that the majority like frank- 
furters more than any other meat, 
mashed potatoes more than fried, 
cake more than pie, and that they 
prefer cocoa to coffee. 


A new device automatically radioes 
the performance of seventy different 
parts of a plane during a test flight 
to a ground machine which records 
the data on sound film and disks, and 
then makes graphs for visual study 
in a matter of seconds. Thus it not 
only enables the ground men to warn 
pilots of incipient trouble, but its rec- 
ords check and supplement those of 
the pilot and are not lost in case of a 
crackup. 


Of the more than 27,000 major 
league baseball games played since 
1920, only 21 were hitless and only 
one man, Vander Meer, pitched two, 
and both in the same week for the 
Cincinnati Reds. The first was against 
Boston on June 11, 1938, and the sec- 
ond was against Brooklyn four days 
later. 


About 1,000,000 men in the mili- 
tary forces of the U. S. and other 
Allied Nations will “graduate” from 
American war-production plants in 
1943 after having been taught how to 
make, use and repair the equipment 
they will handle abroad. On one of 
these assembly lines today are uni- 
formed servicemen from such coun- 
tries as Canada, England, China, Chile 
and New Zealand. 


KEEP UP WITH THE WORL 
By Freling Foster 




















Glass fiber, which has a t 
strength greater than steel, los 
least ninety-five per cent o 
strength when there is a trace o 
rosion on its surface produced t 
touch of a finger. 


Kiifow, China, where Confucivi» 
born and died, has been durin i 
past 2,500 years the home of vir@) 
all of his descendants. Not on 
tens of thousands of them t& 
around his tomb in the Kung: 
tery, but more than 50,000 still ] 
the city, constituting nearly the 
population—By Henriette R. 
ter, New York City. 
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Every true Mohammedan i@ 
pected to make at least one pilgri 
to Mecca, the holiest city of the 
lem world. He may fulfill this 
by visiting a less sacred shrine | 
quired number of times. For ins 
seven journeys to Kairouan it 
nisia are equivalent to one to 
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Although about ninety per c¢ 
the dogs in the United States ar 
small for war duty, their owner: 
contribute to the Dog War Fu 
Dogs for Defense. A rating bas 
the contribution is given the at 
For example, $1 makes it a priv 
seaman, $5 a sergeant or chief 
officer, $25 a colonel or naval cz 
and $100 a general or admiral. 


Of twenty-three civilizations 
have arisen since the dawn: 0 
tory, fourteen are known on 
their ruins and only five are § 
existence: The Western (W 
Europe and the Americas), th 
thodox Christian (Russia, G 
etc.), the Islamic, the Hindu ar 
Far Eastern.° 
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Five dollars will be paid for each inte 
or unusual fact accepted for this ¢ 
Contributions must be accompanied b/® W 
factory proof. Address Keep Up wi 
World, Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue, Ne 
City. This column is copyrighted by ; 
The National Weekly. None of the ite: 
be reproduced without express permis: 
the publisher 
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| means “dim-sighted” 


WARREN 


means “protecting friend” 
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MARK REG US 


ETHYL 
is a trade mark name 


It stands for antiknock fluid made only by the 
Ethyl Corporation. Oil companies put Ethyl 
fluid into gasoline to prevent knocking. 


me} 





A L B E +4 T The Ethyl trade mark emblem on a gasoline 

¥ 3 pump means that Ethyl fluid has been put into 
medns ‘famous high quality gasoline and the gasoline sold from 
a that pump can be called “Ethyl.” 


WHAT DOES YOUR NAME MEAN? 
The meanings and origins of over 900 masculine and feminine 
names are given in the fascinating illustrated booklet, “What’s 
in a Name?” It’s free—no obligation—just mail coupon. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF NAMES... 
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faa c)  S—— 
“one who drives when he doesn’t have 


“SABOTIRE means 2 
” to; a rubber waster. 
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means “dispenser” 








ULYSSES 


means ‘ ‘angry” 
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Room 3507, Chrysler Building, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me a free copy of “What’s in a Name?” 


(PLease PRINT) 
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Casts tts SHADOW... 


ONGULAS 


This shadow is becoming a familiar one over Nazi- 
held Europe, and will become increasingly familiar. 


The devastating accuracy that accompanies this 
shadow was born and developed on American 
Training Fields, where the Army Air Forces Train- 


ing Command taught the pilots and crews to. 


concentrate on the accomplishment of their mis- 
sion with precision. 


Complete reliability of Training Plane engines 
is essential for such concentration. 


The majority ofthe twin-engined Training Planes, 
in which the Bomber Pilots are schooled, are 
powered by Jacobs. This reliable power enables 
them to concentrate completely on the precise 
bombing technique, without a thought to their 
engines. This same reliable power will also allow 
thousands of Americans to carry their families 
and friends through the air with complete security 
after Victory is won. 


'\ JACOBS AIRCRAFT ENGINE CO. ‘ 


POTTSTOWN «+ PENNSYLVANIA «+ U:S:eA> 


The Navy’s new carrier-based fighter—Vought’s F4U-1 Corsair 
which has already proved its worth on the Pacific sky fronts 


United Aircraft and laid down just 

three specifications for the new car- 
rier-based fighter they wanted. The specifi- 
cations were: (1) Speed, (2) Speed, and (3) 
Speed. Results weren’t long in coming. 
The Vought people (a division of United) 
took a 2,000-hersepower double Wasp en- 
gine with a thirteen-foot prop, added just 
enough to make an airplane, and met the 
Navy’s specifications with a couple to 
spare. 

It wasn’t quite that simple, but the im- 
portant thing is that the ship is now at 
the fighting front. The Japs are minus a 
flock of fighters thanks to the help of the 
first batch of Corsairs (F4U-1) to see ac- 
tion. This new ship can fly slow enough 
to land on flattops, and fast enough to be 
described by Vice-Admiral John H. Tow- 
ers, in command of all aircraft in the Pa- 
cific, as America’s fastest flying machine. 

Last January, we watched Test Pilot 
Boone Guyton whip this job into the air 
as though it were a six-ounce gas model 
and skim over the Vought hangars flying 
so fast that the plane, even at that low alti- 
tude, seemed to be a hundred yards ahead 
of its roar. Before the next two seconds 
had elapsed, the ship was in such a steep 
climb that Guyton must have felt as 
though he were lying in a hammock. A 
minute later, you couldn’t have seen him 
with a telescope. 

You'll be reading a lot about the ex- 
ploits of the Corsair. It ought to run up 
quite a score for itself. A row of Zeros, 
let’s say. 


S un time ago, the Navy went to 


HIS is a story of a young man who 

just went flying through college. The 
whole goofy business began several 
months ago when the dean of the arts col- 
lege of a famous university put a strange 
proposition to his faculty. 

“According to our rules,” he said, “we 
never grant a degree unless the candidate 
has spent two years in residence at our 
college. This request comes from a man 
with a distinguished scholastic record who 
wants to finish his work and get his degree. 
But he’s in the Ferrying Command, and 
a couple of times a month he has to take a 
few days off to go to England. He asks us 
whether we will make an exception, in 
view of the circumstances, and enroll him.” 

There was a war going on, and the fac- 


ulty said, “Oh, shucks, what’s a littl 
tine between scholars?” and accept 
student. For a number of month 
erything went along on a fairly ft 
schedule of irregularity. By the ti 

flier-student had reached his final e 
tions, however, the war had really b 
global and things began to happen 

An examination in physics was ¢ 
up, and the boy had boned up ju 
a normal person. But the day of the 
he was absent. In his place was a 
gram from Moscow: “Impossible 
eXamination as arranged. Hope 
don delay.” 

A week later he was back, passe 
physics exam, and was preparing fe 
other in economics. This time the 
was from Cape Town: “So sorry. 
you wait?” Then came philosophy, 
the toughest of all. On the morning 
test, there was only a cable from Au 
“Can you wait two weeks?” The pupi 
some cramming at 12,000 feet on the) 
back, and knocked off a grade of 98) 

Only one exam was left, and just Be 
it was scheduled, the dean called toge 
the faculty. “I have another radiog 
from our wandering boy. From Ch 
king. He wants a week’s delay. Ik 
you have been distressed by all of 
What is your wish?” 

For a moment the fate of liberal ed 
tion was delicately balanced. Then as 
voice, the faculty shouted—yes, shout 
“Give him his degree!” 


AVY life rafts now come com] 
with stills. The stills have nothit 
do with alcohol. They make respect 
drinking water out of sea water. 
The cans of fresh water with whict 
usual rafts and open boats are equi 
would last only a few days. The still 
turn out three pounds of water an >| 
and enough fuel comes with it to pro. 
a total of more than 15 gallons, W 
should last quite a time. 


Two major problems had to be sciff®,.. 


in developing the stills. First, they heP»,,, 
be light. The one finally chosen weigh} 
pounds, counting 19 cans of safety %: 
Second, it had to be simple enough t 
run by inexperienced men. Accordit 
reports, the current model is so eas 
manage that “even you could mall 
run,” as one officer put it. 
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Hans was feeling comfortable and didn’t want to be hurried. “You don’t look like a farmer’s daughter,” he said 


THE UNCONQUERED 


By W. Somerset Maugham 


the master storytellers 
writes of the triumph 
Frenchwoman’s hate 
lazi lust and betrayal 


CAME back into the kitchen. 
he man was still on the floor, 
ng where he had hit him, and 
¥Was bloody. He was moaning. 
an had backed against the wall 
Staring with terrified eyes at 
8 friend, and when he came in, 
4 gasp and broke into loud sob- 
jilli was sitting at the table, his 


© in his hand, with a half-empty 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDWARD Ak. 


glass of wine beside him. Hans went up to 
the table, filled his glass and emptied it at 
a gulp. 

“You look as though you’d had trou- 
ble, young fellow,” said Willi with a grin. 

Hans’ face was bloodstained, and you 
could see the gashes of five sharp finger- 
nails. He put his hand gingerly to his 
cheek. 

“She’d have scratched my eyes out if 
she’ could, the devil. I shall have to put 
some iodine on.” 

It was still light, and the westering sun 
streamed into the kitchen windows of the 
farmhouse. Willi hesitated a moment. He 
was a little fellow, dark and thin-faced, a 
dress designer in civil life. 

“We'd better be getting on our way.” 


WILSON 


Hans shrugged a scornful shoulder. 

“Tll just finish the bottle of wine and 
then we’ll go.” 

He was feeling at ease, and it would 
have been pleasant to linger. He had been 
on the job since morning, and after so 
many hours on his motorcycle, his limbs 
ached. Luckily they hadn’t far to go, only 
to Soissons—ten or fifteen kilometers. 

Of course, all this wouldn’t have hap- 
pened if the girl hadn’t been a fool. They 
had lost their way, he and Willi; they had 
stopped a peasant working in a field and 
he had deliberately misled them, and they 
found themselves on a side road. When 
they came to the farm they stopped to ask 
for a direction. They'd asked very politely, 
for orders were to treat the French popu- 


lation well as long as they behaved them- 
selves. 

The door was opened for them by the 
girl and she said she didn’t know the way 
to Soissons, so they pushed in; then the 
woman, her mother, Hans guessed, told 
them. The three of them, the farmer, his 
wife and daughter, had just finished their 
supper, and a bottle of wine was standing 
on the table. It reminded Hans that he was 
as thirsty as the devil. He asked them for 
a bottle of wine, and Willi had added that 
they would pay them well for it. 

Willi was a good little chap, but soft. 
After all, they were the victors. Where was 
the French army? In headlong flight. And 
the English, leaving everything behind, 

(Continued on page 74) 
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The “new” social-insurance measures will extend a system #) 
has been in effect for five years. Here’s what you have n¢ 
and what the Social Security Board proposes for the futi 


M 











“‘FROM THE CRADLE TO THE GRAVE” 


HE somewhat grandiose report of 

the National Resources Planning 

Board, whether purposely or un- 
thinkingly, conveyed the distinct impres- 
sion that it was blazing trails through a 
virgin forest of economic hazards. Cer- 
tainly Congress, suddenly buried under 
450,000 high-sounding words, accepted the 
document as original thought, and loosed 
an irritated protest against having Amer- 
ica’s war effort messed up by the proposal 
of new and untried ideas. 

On the contrary, an American social- 
security plan has been in operation for 
more than five years, and some 600,000 
retired wage earners, wives, widows and 
dependent children have already received 
$230,000,000 in monthly benefits. Not 
a perfect system as yet, to be sure, but a 
going system long before England’s Bey- 
eridge broke into print, or the National 
Resources Planning Board began its de- 
liberations. 

Moreover, constant study has been given 
to ways and means of remedying gaps and 
inequalities, and as a result a simple, 
sane program has been perfected that 
will provide a single, comprehensive social- 
insurance plan for the whole population. 
It will give every American some measure 
of protection against economic hazards 
from the cradle to the grave. It will be 
presented to Congress as nothing new, 
merely larger building on time-tested 
foundations, not an interference with the 
war effort, but co-ordinative and co- 
operative. 

Here is how the plan works now, after 
five years of operation: 

Say that I am holding down a job in an 
industrial plant. If I choose to quit work 
at sixty-five, I can rely on a fixed monthly 
payment for the rest of my life. My wife 
is also counted in. On reaching sixty-five, 
she will be paid a sum equal to half of my 
monthly benefit. Not a fortune, to be sure, 
but enough to keep us off charity while 
preserving our pride and self-respect. 


Insurance, Not Alms 


Figuring out what I'll be entitled to is 
no more complicated than simple arith- 
metic. Assume that my monthly earnings 
have averaged $100 since 1937, the year 
that the Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance 
law went into effect. The benefit payment 
is forty per cent of the first $50 (or $20) 
plus 10 per cent of the remaining $50 (or 
$5), and to this $25, I add one per cent for 
each of my five years of coverage, making 
a total of $26.25. Adding the $13.13 my 
wife will get gives $39.38 as the amount 
we will receive each month as long as we 
live. It is also my right to earn up to $15 
a month more from odd jobs, without be- 
coming ineligible for these benefits. 

On the other hand, if I die before retire- 
ment age, leaving my widow with two 
children, she will get three fourths of my 
$26.25, along with half of that amount for 
each child until they are eighteen. Not 
bad at all. Her $19.69, plus $26.25 for the 
two youngsters, provides a monthly total 
of $45.94 with which to keep the wolf from 
the door. Insurance money, nat alms! 

A pretty good bargain for the Creels. 
All I am paying for my protection is $12 
a year, my employer putting up an equal 
amount. If my wife and I live to be sev- 
enty-five, we will have received $4,725.60 
in benefits. In case my wife becomes a 
widow, with two children under eighteen, 
the return is even larger. Say my children 
are eight and ten when I die. By the time 
the younger is eighteen, payments to 


By George Creel 


the three will have reached the sum of 
$5,198.88. If I have been paying ever 
since 1937, when the plan was started, 
the cost to me will have been $60. 

The system insures me against unem- 
ployment as well as old age. If I lose 
my job, I will be entitled to $12.50 a week, 
half of my average weekly wage, for a 
maximum of twenty weeks—a tidy sum 
when no pay checks are coming in. For 
this $250 I will not have paid a cent; un- 
employment insurance benefits are pro- 
vided by a tax of 3 cents on the dollar 
levied on employers, except in four states. 

I am lucky, of course, in belonging to 
a favored class, for not every American 
can get social insurance. Back in 1937, 
Congress viewed the plan as radical and 
risky, even though a similar system had 
been operating successfully in Germany 
since 1889. The lawmakers cautiously 
provided insurance only for industrial 
workers, excluding farm labor, domestic 
servants, employees of federal, state and 
local governments and _ self-employers. 

Even with my special privileges, how- 
ever, I have a number of complaints. 
While safeguarded against unemployment 
and a forlorn old age, I am not protected 
against illness or disability. If I purchase 
such protection elsewhere, my social se- 
curity benefits will be reduced by exactly 
the amount of the benefits I get under such 
outside contracts. 

The fact that the administration of un- 
employment insurance is in the hands of 
the states also puts me up against it. Each 
has its own rules and regulations, and if I 
move from one state to another, and then 
lose my job, the chances are that I’ll get 
no benefits at all, due to failure to qualify. 
Worse still, no two states see alike on the 
amount or duration of benefits when a 
man is out of a job. Quite a few make you 
wait for two or three weeks. Some pay 
benefits only for eight weeks, and others 
for as high as eighteen or twenty weeks; 
some pay as little as $5 a week, some as 
much as $20. 

These inequalities, however, are trifling 
compared to those found in our Public 
Assistance program, meaning the care of 
the needy aged, the needy blind, and de- 
pendent children. Each state decides for 
itself what it can give in the way of relief, 
and the federal government matches dol- 
lar for dollar up to $40 a month for the 
old and blind, and up to $18 a month for 
the first child and $12 for each additional 
child in the same family. 

Fair on its face, but not so good in prac- 
tice. Say that I was over sixty-five in 1937, 
therefore barred by age from insurance 
under the law, and that I am penniless and 
without means of support. My state de- 
cides to give me $20 a month, and the fed- 
eral government puts up an equal amount, 
a total of $40 for my keep. If my state, 
however, can only afford a grant of $5 a 
month, then only that sum is matched, 
and I'll have to scrabble along on $10 a 


‘month. What a state can give, of course, 


is determined by its financial condition, 
and high-income states are in a position to 
be more generous than low-income states, 
although needs may be the same. 2 

Payments for old-age assistance range 
from $9 in Mississippi to $41 in Colorado, 
and for the needy blind from $10 in Ala- 
bama to $47 in opulent California. Aid 
for dependent children runs from $16 in 
South Carolina to $64 in more prosperous 
Massachusetts. In the past year, the fed- 
eral government has paid out $387,000,- 
000 in dollar matching, and exactly 53 per 
cent went to ten highly industrialized 


states. California, for instance, received 
as much for its aged as did twenty other 
states with three and a half times the 
number of needy old people. : 

These are some of the obvious weak- 
nesses of our security planning. Here are 
the proposed corrections: 

To the 46,000,000 now earning benefits 
and paying premiums, it is proposed to 
add the millions engaged in farm labor 
and domestic service, the millions em- 
ployed by federal, state and local govern- 
ments, and the millions of self-employers. 
Congress will also be urged to extend the 
present system so as to provide maternity 
care, cash hospitalization, insurance 
against disability, and in all likelihood, 
benefits for medical treatment. 

Certain liberalizations will also be pro- 
posed, such as a minimum old-age re- 
tirement benefit large enough to guarantee 
maintenance, and a reduction in eligibility 
age from sixty-five to sixty for insured 
women, Wives and widows. 


Arguments for Correction 


Arthur Altmeyer, chairman of the So- 
cial Security Board, supports the proposals 
by persuasive arguments. Why, he asks, 
should we insure industrial workers and 
exclude farm labor, domestic servants, 
self-employers and other low-income 
groups that cannot possibly lay by enough 
to provide for old age? What is the point 
in getting excited over dependent chil- 
dren and doing nothing about the mater- 
nity care that will enable mothers to bring 
healthy babies into the world? Why give 
protection against unemployment and old 
age, and none at all against invalidism and 
disability? Why maintain finespun dis- 
tinctions between states as to what con- 
stitutes dependency in children? 

Congress will be asked to take adminis- 
tration of unemployment insurance from 
the states and create one standardized fed- 
eral system—a one-week waiting period, 
for example, with benefits of half of the 
worker’s average weekly earnings, and 
payment for as long as 26 weeks if neces- 
sary. There may also be some recognition 
of the plight of the unemployed worker’s 
wife and children, for when a man is out 
of a job, his benefits are often too small to 
support his family. 

The proposed changes look to me like 
simplification and economy: One set of 
wage records, only one report from an 
employer, and a single account into which 
all contributions for sociaJ insurance pur- 
poses will be paid. Every community with 
its own Office, with everything under one 
roof, and each state with its own councils 
to handle appeals. 

More liberal definitions of neediness 
will be stressed, and the need of federal 
grants to lower-income states beyond 
mere dollar-matching. Increase or re- 
moval of the maximum limit on federal 
contributions for the care of dependent 
children may be pressed. 

While similar to the British system in 
some respects, the American plan differs 
widely in others. The Beveridge proposal 
is based on flat-rate contributions and flat- 
rate payments. A man earning $3,000 a 
year and one earning $300 each pays the 
same and receives the same. In the United 
States, benefits are related to wages, up to 
$250 per month. 

The Beveridge plan would pay benefits 
as long as the worker is idle or disabled. 
The American plan proposes a limit of 26 
weeks for unemployment benefits, and 

(Continued on page 40) 





























THE WAR 
AGAINST 


BY J. D. RATCLIFF 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR COLLIER’S 
BY HARRY PENNINGTON, JR. 


Realistic handling of the venereal-dis- 
ease problem is paying off. America’s 
first quarantine hospital for diseased 
women is proving that manpower- 
wasting infections can be prevented 


OWN in western Louisiana there is 
D= institution known as the Lees- 
ville Quarantine Hospital. It is a 
camp for women of easy virtue. All in- 
mates have venereal diseases and will be 
cured before they are released. The hos- 
pital is the first of its type in the country. 
Right along, both Army and _ public- 
health men have realized the folly of treat- 
ing venereal disease as if it were a crime. 
Police court judges who righteously 
handed out fines of $10 and ten days to 
women without morals weren't helping. 
It was like fining a typhoid carrier and 
telling her to go and carry no more ty- 
phoid. 

War brought these facts into sharp fo- 
cus. The venereal disease problem always 
becomes acute in wartime; populations 
start shifting, and people drop treatment 
when they move to a new job in a strange 
town. Camp followers leave trails of in- 
fection clear across the country. Histor- 
ically, soldiers have always been the goats 
of the situation. During the Civil War, 
one man out of every five had-a venereal 
disease. In the first World War, one out 
of every ten. Today the record is much 
better, but things are still serious. As this 
is written, venereal diseases are making 
unfit for active service an Army almost 
as large as the one we have in North Af- 
rica. 

We have been using pretty feeble weap- 
ons to fight this enemy. If the Army found 
a particularly bad disease spot—say a 
roadside dance hall—that place was made 
off-bounds. But this didn’t prevent the 
girls from moving to other on-bounds 
places. Soldiers were warned, coaxed and 
threatened. Getting a venereal disease and 
not reporting it was inviting a court-mar- 
tial. 

Police in town near camps co-operated 
in the Army’s campaign for vice sup- 
pression. Red-light districts have been 
eliminated from 350 towns and cities. With 
clocklike regularity, prostitutes have been 
jailed. In some towns, jails have been so 
jammed that inmates have had to sleep 
in shifts—this happened at San Antonio. 
But once the women have served their 
sentences and paid their fines, they are re- 
leased—to spread more disease. In many 
cases, they move on to new towns. Months 
may elapse before they are discovered, 
and by then, enormous damage is done. 

Doctor George M. Leiby, head of the 
venereal disease control work of the 
Louisiana State Board of Health, had a 
different approach to the problem. In- 
stead of putting these women in jail, he 
argued, why not put them in a hospital 
and treat them like sick people? 

Leiby is tough, aggressive, quick-acting. 


Doctor George M. Leiby performs an ophthalmo- 
scopic examination to determine the effect of syphilis 
on patient’s optic nerve and terminal blood vessels 


Main gate of Leesville Quarantine Hospital—th 
of its type in the country—where venereal patien 
treated like sick people instead of being put i 
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» Conrad registers a new patient brought in by Louisiana State Police 
nt Cranor. Even before treatments begin, the girl will be interviewed 
en an I.Q. test. Then her rehabilitation program will be planned 


In the dormitory, Matron Jessie Hayden, right, teaches the girls sewing and 
how to care for their clothes. The hospital has six sewing machines; the dou-_ | 
ble-deck wooden bunks in the background were built when no beds were available 
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hots of the arsenic drug mapharsen each week for eight weeks, plus 


~Jekly shot of bismuth, and this colored girl will be cured of her syph- 
il egistered Nurse Louise Pitre administers the intravenous injection 
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fon North Carolina’s magnificent 
#20 against syphilis and did his best 
) up one of the worst sore spots in 

on—Washington. 
39, the Army selected the poverty- 
, down-at-heel western part of 
a as a permanent maneuver area. 
i m Obvious choice. Land was cheap 
‘nate good. Tanks could maneuver 
yecause there weren’t any crops or 
The area was a natural spot for 
ozen of the country’s major Army 
Polk, Claiborne, Livingston, and 







ille, a mud-splattered little place, 
altown. When the timber barons 
giving the country a close shave 
Os, it was left derelict. Population 
nk to 2,500 when the Army de- 
build Camp Polk, a few miles out 
h. Overnight, 15,000 workmen de- 
On Leesville, and when they were 
7 tens of thousands of soldiers 
j 


Wyne could foresee what was going 
en, and it did happen. Girls who 
en Taised in one-room swamp 


j 








cabins—and for whom sex held no sweet 
mysteries—moved to town. Here was 
their chance to get the fancy raiment in 
mail-order catalogues. Camp followers 
swarmed in from every state in the Union. 

“Bee” drinkers (girls who get a cut from 
the house for every drink they can per- 
suade a soldier to buy) set up business in 
roadside juke joints. A few professional 
prostitutes arrived in trailers. Taxis 
brought others, drivers and girls working 
together. Other girls plied their trade in 
rooming houses, hotels, tourist cabins and 
even in the woods. There were twenty 
men for every woman, and business 
boomed. 

State police arrested fourteen girls in 
a roadhouse at 11:30 one night. The night 
was just starting, but the girls had already 
had 281 customers. One routine check of 
food handlers showed that 19 per cent of 
the 340 women examined had syphilis. 
Eighteen per cent gave a positive reaction 
to the test for gonorrhea. Since this test 
is notoriously inaccurate, it is probably 
safe to assume that at least half the girls 
were infected. 





Curing disease comes first, but the patient’s out- 
look on life is important, too. Girls are helped in 
getting jobs, encouraged to keep up appearance 


Local police were helpless. Much of the 
activity was outside town limits. The local 
jail—small, filthy, windowless—wasn’t big 
enough to care for even a small fraction of 
the traffic. 

This was the situation Doctor Leiby 
waded into. His first two jobs were to get 
money and a building for the hospital he 
had in mind. The Federal Security Agency 
provided $75,000. He scouted the coun- 
tryside and found a deserted barracks 
built by a plumbing contractor. It was big 
enough for a 120-bed hospital. 


Hospitals Instead of Jails 


Next, he dug up an invaluable piece of 
legislation passed in 1918. This was a 
quarantine act that permitted isolation of 
people with communicable diseases. 

Dr. Leiby assembled a top-notch staff. 
Doctor Fritz LaCour, a state public health 
man with extensive experience in venereal 
disease control, took charge. The United 
States Public Health Service sent Doctor 
George Smullen. The state police detailed 
three troopers to the hospital. Counting 


nurses, clerical help and cooks, the hospi- 
tal staff grew to 21 people. 

Leiby and LaCour were out to do a job 
—and in a hurry. When hospital beds 
weren't available, they built double-deck 
bunks of rough lumber. With a few 
sheets of plywood, they patched up serv- 
iceable examination tables and laboratory 
benches. When local labor wasn’t avail- 
able to build a fence around the place, 
they asked and got the Army’s help. Out 
of ali this hurry-up effort, they got the 
plant they needed. There was a dining 
room and kitchen, a recreation room, a 
nurses’ home and a gatehouse for the po- 
lice. The two-story barracks made two 
hospital wards: one for white girls, one for 
colored. 

Last April, the big roundup began. Get- 
ting patients was no problem. It was a 
matter of selecting the most dangerous 
ones first. All agencies co-operated— 
Army, local police, parish, health officers, 
state police. 

Here is how things work: When Army 
doctors discover a soldie 
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Ready cash is scarce. Buying 
a candy bar, this girl takes 
the money for it from her shoe 
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took me forty years to get,” was Charles E. Wilson’s 

comment when he signed his resignation as president 
of General Electric Company to become top produc- 
tion man on the War Production Board. 

The Army and Navy’s reaction to his appointment 
could scarcely be described as one of pleased assent be- 
cause the Armed Services have always insisted that they 
should be in full control of war production. Nelson’s 
counterargument for the WPB is that officers in the 
Armed Forces have been trained to use armament, not 
to manufacture it and that, therefore, civilians experi- 
enced in production are better fitted to handle the job. 
Somebody had to be found who would be not only will- 
ing but able to slug it out with the brass hats. Nelson 
thought Wilson was the man. Oddly enough, the Army 
and Navy chiefs agreed that he was the one person they 
could work with. 

Having sweated his way up from a $3-a-week job to 
the presidency of General Electric, Wilson should, in 
theory, know all there is to know about knocking over 
obstacles and meeting difficult problems. Yet, in the few 
months he has been vice-chairman of the WPB, he has 
discovered that getting to the top of an important com- 
pany was child’s play compared to holding his own in 
a government agency. 

As head of General Electric, Wilson had to produce 
results to satisfy 210,000 stockholders; as production 
chief of WPB it is up to him to produce results that will 
satisfy 134,000,000 Americans. As chief executive of- 
ficer of a company he headed a $375,000,000 corpora- 
tion; as vice-chairman of the WPB he will be responsible 
for the spending of $50,000,000,000 this year on the air- 
craft program alone. 

A deeply religious man, he even calls upon divine 
guidance and it is reported that he prays whenever he 
finds himself in a tough spot. When told this, one of his 
associates remarked, “If that’s true, Charlie is certainly 
going to have corns on his knees before he gets through 
with this job!” 

Wilson’s first task in the WPB was organizing his de- 
partment. (In spite of its name, the War Production 
Board has never before had a section devoted to pro- 
duction alone.) Preferring quality to quantity, he began 
picking his men slowly and even now there are only 
fifty people in his department, which makes it one of 
the smallest in the WPB. ‘“‘Actually, all I’ve done so far,” 
he says, “is to look things over and find the weak spots.” 

The weakest spot of all, of course, was that old, old 
defense headache—how to control the flow cf materials 
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[: HAS taken me only forty seconds to undo what it 


so that steel reached the right production lines at the 
right time. In attempting to do something about it, Wil- 
son realized that he had been given nominal instead of 
actual supervision over production. He threatened to 
quit unless that was changed. Explaining his position 
he said, “I’ve done a lot of boxing in my time but I’ve 
never been any good at shadowboxing. I want an op- 
ponent in the ring with me.” 

He was persuaded to remain on and was provided 
with not one opponent but several in the form of Army 
and Navy brass hats. The battle raged for over two 
months and it is generally agreed that it ended in a draw. 
As the New York Times put it, “Mr. Nelson has not 
won complete victory over the military men which would 
give him single control over war production, but he has 
put his deputy in a position where, if he is sufficiently 
determined, diplomatic and successful, Mr. Wilson may 
make himself supreme.” 





Since then, he hasn’t quite made himself supre 
he’s come very close to it. In February, after ‘ 
of not so subterranean upheavals, Ferdinand Eb 
vice-chairman in charge of materials, was oust 
Nelson issued an Administrative Order which 
Wilson executive vice-chairman and nominal ¢ 
of war production. This put Wilson in full chi 
sixteen WPB operating units subject only to N 
policies and direction. According to insiders, tl 
qualifying phrase can be ignored. 

Whether or not Wilson can be sufficientl 
matic to stay at the top remains to be seen. Un 
in his career, he has not shown himself to be mu 
diplomat or a politician. He is continually saying 
he shouldn’t and he has no feeling for rank. 
words of a minor employee of General Electr} 
will sit in his office talking man to man with a per: 
me, and five minutes later you'll (Continued on p| 
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sas of two races, two bloods, the 
ad the white. And two men de- 
her. One was white, the other 
jiux. And each of them knew 
; heart the other would die 


| 
| EY met in the sun and dust of a border skir- 
| ish, and while their horses whirled and surged 
|houlder to shoulder, they tried with sudden snarI- 
fred to kill each other. In the minute or two that 
ared with murder-coldness, with ferocity, into 
wher’s eyes against a whirling screen of Indian 
i they each knew that this was a personal feud, an 
i mortal and obscure, to obsess their hearts more 
ely than any oe could, until it was settled 
sn them. 
May, Captain Joe Larabie had lounged in the sad- 
he head of his troop of cavalry, watching with 
wary eyes the plains ahead and the folds of the 
jhills on the left. The men were tired, and a little 
§ with the sun. They had ridden out from Fort 
three days ago, to look for a raiding party of 
supposed to be on the loose with Rainy Moon, 
jlen and angry young war chief. At noon yester- 
y had begun to find Indian sign in the hills: some- 
round a hundred ponies, perhaps, traveling fast. 
led out onto the plains and then turned to fol- 
og the foot of the range of hills, skirting the great 
hich came down to the flatlands of buffalo grass. 
ould find them, he intended to run them back 
hills and across the Kicking Horse River into 
n country. 
oe wasn’t thinking too much about Indian fight- 
y. He didn’t really expect much of a fight, any- 
owling, he was considering that girl Marta; and 
ter, Old Jed O’Halloran, the roaring, drunken, 
rded mountain man—who had trapped and 
and murdered and sung his growling bass songs 
te valleys of the Rockies for so long that he was 
h legend. He had lived among the Blackfeet, and 
a daughter of great chiefs; and their daughter 
ood proud and dark, with the sun on her face. 
the old boy, with a keg of whisky in his mountain 
ad some sort of quarrel with the Blackfeet, so 
ear ago he had come out of the mountains with 
ghter and built a trading post on Lodgepole 
and taken up with the Sioux. The responsible 
nding officers of the Army posts sourly suspected 
selling rifles to the Sioux, and that was how Joe 
seen Marta. 
to the trading post to investigate, with his of- 
noulder straps as search warrant, he was met by 
orowed and very grave girl—her cheeks had the 
| sunburned autumn flowers, and there were odd 
| lights in the heavy wrapped braids of her dark 
ile old Jed sat genially drunk in a corner, she 
him the rudimentary scrawled pages of the ledg- 
Kept. You couldn’t tell anything by them, and 
ed up by staying a week; and there was a new 
pat week over the distant massive snow peaks of 
Kies along the horizon. They would walk at eve- 
ough the lodgepole pines, and the little west wind 
touched his face more softly than her fingers 









































he last night he was there, she had torn away 
1 suddenly, and said in her curious, ceremonial 
Hian way of speech: 

Sis a great folly. For us both. I... Iam what I 
daughter of the people you know. I am glad of 
sed cy are good, but they are not your people. 

sh, I am speaking. 

“are a soldier, and you ride with the idea of 
: f you ride steadily, it may be you shall find it. 
jy not look aside, perhaps you will one day be a 
With stars on your shoulders, and that, it may be, 


Trampling in frenzy, the horses spun and danced 
and threw shoulder against shoulder. Then it was 
swinging saber against painted cottonwood lance 


“Please, hush. I have thought about this, and it is 
now my turn to speak. 

“With me as your wife, and there is no other way for 
us, you will not come to this, for I know a little of the 
ways that glory is made in the West, and I am half In- 
dian. So you must forget me, and you must not touch 
me again. 

“Tt is because we are young, and because we have 
loved each other a little, that I say this to you. That is 
all there is for me to say. Now, please go away.” 

Remembering, scowling still more deeply, Joe con- 
sidered that she had not been very sensible. After the 
Civil War, after a slug in his shoulder at Antietam, he 
had few ideas of glory left. Of course, he aimed to be a 
good officer: in the seven years he had been in the West- 
ern posts, he had learned as much as he could of the 
Indian tongues, and quite a bit of plainscraft. It was 
part of his trade, and he supposed that with the regular 
procession of years he would be advanced as seniority 
accrued. But that silly attitude of hers, looking toward 
her own people— 


HE sun was low over the hills when they located the 

war party which was riding with Rainy Moon. The 
first warning Joe had was a couple of dots which ap- 
peared suddenly just under the sky line of the folded 
range of hills. Slowly, slowly—it was actually a break- 
neck gallop, he knew—they converged at a long slant 
on an immense flank of hillside and came crawling 
downward toward the plain. 

They were his outriders, his scouts, that he had 
thrown out upon the hills. And they had seen some- 
thing. 

“All right. Here we are,” Joe said, jerking his chin 
over his shoulder to the sergeant who rode to the right 
and just behind him. The sergeant barked, and a cavalry 
bugle sang, surprisingly loud and clear and sweet, in the 
dust and the sun. 





ee as 


Joe put his horse into a long canter, and behind him 
heard the column break into jingling, and voices, and 
the heavy pounding of hoofs. And then, away ahead, 
the Sioux came out of a valley—a long streaming line of 
ponies and riders. 

They poured out onto the plain, and then from the 
back of a pony running ahead and a little to one side of 
the rest of them, a figure suddenly rose erect and flung 
out both arms in a rigid gesture, and the whole line 
swerved and came in at a long, hard-drumming tangent. 
Joe lifted one arm and swung it down in a knifing com- 
mand, the sergeant’s whistle shrilled and the column 
swung a quarter turn and went in to intercept. 

Joe’s horse, a half-Morgan (Continued on page 65) 
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Jenny drank the tiny bow! of wine that had been mingled with the wine from Daniel’s bowl 


CHINA FLIGHT 


By Pearl S. Buck 


ILLUSTRATED BY MARTHA SAWYERS 


The Story Thus Far: 


HILE houseboating in China with his friends, the Hatfords 

—Arnold Hatford and his beautiful Eurasian wife, Leone— 
Lieutenant Daniel James, of the U. S. Marines, learns that Pearl 
Harbor has been attacked. He goes at once to Shanghai, but his 
ship has sailed, and the Japanese arrest him. 

With him when he is interrogated are two women: Jenny 
Barchet, an American newspaper correspondent; and Mrs. Ship- 
man, who runs a house of refuge for girls. _The official who hears 
their stories—Shigo Kuyoshi—sends James to prison; he sen- 
tences the women to internment. 

A short time later, Leone Hatford (secretly in love with James) 
deserts her husband and goes to Shanghai. There she finds refuge 
in the home of her grandfather, old P’an Lao-yeh. Hatford tries 
to follow her; he is shot to death by a Japanese soldier... . 

Fascinated by Jenny Barchet’s beauty, Shigo Kuyoshi makes 
violent love to her. At last, guessing the truth—that Jenny is in 
love with James——-he forces the young lieutenant to become his 
ricksha man, But James succeeds in eluding his guards and goes 
to the home of P’an Lao-yeh. 
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While resisting Shigo’s advances, Jenny leaps from a hotel 
window and is seriously injured. When she comes to, she is in 
a bed in Shigo’s home, and Mrs. Shipman—who has learned of 
her plight and come to Shigo’s to nurse her—is beside her. .. . 

Well aware that the Japanese are searching for James, Leone 
induces a noted Chinese guerrilla leader known as the Silent 
Wolf to get him out of Shanghai. After which, Ling, Shigo’s 
Chinese chauffeur, enables Jenny to make her escape to P’an 
Lao-yeh’s home. Unfortunately, however, Mrs. Shipman is 
seized, taken before Shigo and shot. 

The Silent Wolf is in love with Leone. Realizing that Jenny 
is far from safe in Shanghai, he puts her into a coffin, gets her 
past the Japanese guards and escorts her and Leone to a village 
where James awaits them. 

The reunion between Jenny and the man she loves—and who 
loves her—is a joyous one. Then, after that meeting, James— 
who, shocked by the news of the death of Mrs. Shipman and 
Arnold Hatford, has sworn to kill twenty of the enemy—goes 
out on a series of raids with the Silent Wolf. Again and again 
he kills Japanese—far more than twenty. . .. And no one in that 
village betrays the two Americans. 


NLY Leone was sad. She came and we 

quiet way, seldom speaking, smiling why 

one looked at her, and grave when she w) 
She knew from Ling, who came and went from} 
that there had been a furious searching for the § 
had escaped. Every house was searched, and so } 
P’an’s house. But the old man had lied very yj 
he knew nothing and that his house was empty, hg 
was thankful indeed that they has escaped when bys 
The search had been somewhat abated now, fim 
was no one found who would or could tell an 

For the moment, then, they were safe, andy 
knew that she would not be wholly at ease url 
two were gone. But how to get them gone wass 
know. Jenny must be able to walk a long ways 
weather must not be too bitter and someone r 
them to the free lands. She sat for long hours j 
these things, knowing that not forever could tf 
be hid, and they had been here in the farmhouse 
too long. 

She was worried one day, too, by another: 
stance. Ling had come back yesterday from the 
had told her that he had met old Wang at a 
that day, and old Wang had told him that ¥ 
mad girl, was wandering the streets like a beg 
she was altogether out of her senses. It was a 
piteous, Wang said, that he was glad the Old 
Mother was dead. 

“Ah, that poor mad one!” Leone sighed. 
thought of her so many times. And what of the 

“Old Wang knows where all are,” Ling 
asked him of them, and he knew the names of tf 
where the Old Foreign Mother had sent thei 
must know, Elder Sister, how many of her ; 
married off when she had saved them.” 

“I do know,” Leone said, smiling sadly. “ 
seal upon a woman’s salvation—that she be 
decently to some man.” 

“Well,” Ling went on, “‘to these decent alrez 
ried women she sent one girl to this one and on!) 
one, and now that she is dead, these married 
have made themselves responsible for those 
them and ‘they are caring for them. It is true 
have escaped and gone back to their old wal 
others remember what the Old Foreign Mothe 
them, and two are even married to men willing 
them. Only this mad one wanders here and th 
no one to care for her and picking up what she¢ 
the streets to eat.” 












































OW when Ling had gone away, the mor 

NN thought, the more unhappy she was to- 

Meri lost and dazed, and she wondered what s} 

do for Mrs. Shipman’s sake to save this one fc 
her old friend had spent so much. 

At last being more and more perplexed be 
could think of nothing, she went to the Silent W 
had avoided him as much as she could for he w; 
of no one’s seeing that he loved her and all in ft!) 
house could see it, and the whole village kne 
the women especially took tender interest in it, 
of them did not secretly think that the Silent V) 
the finest shape of man she had ever seen? 
poor man in that village was bewildered in thi 
because his wife was shrewish toward him, ¢ 
could he know it was because he was being com) 
his wife’s heart to the Silent Wolf? 

But for the sake of the old white woman’ 
been more than a mother to her, Leone went ne 
Silent Wolf. That is, she went to the main roo} 
farmhouse where no one was in the mid-morni 
men were in the field and women in the kitchen, 
sent her old nurse to find out if the Silent W 
awake or not and if he were to let him kno 
she was. 

She did not know that the Silent Wolf alwa 
where she was for he kept that old nurse’s pal 
with silver at all times, and so when she went to 
now with her merry old eyes winking at him 
thumb pointing, he sprang up from the chair }) 
was lounging and went at once to the main roon 
he came in, there Leone sat, very straight and § 
the second seat by the table, and she rose when 
and motioned to him to sit down opposite hi 
most honorable seat. 

“I have a business to talk about with you,” 
gravely and was very angry with herself bee 
felt the heat of her blood rising up her neck 
cheeks, and why should she blush, she asked» , 
because of this man? 

“Tt pleases me if you talk about anything ¥ 
the Silent Wolf said gaily, and he sat down and b 
her without the least shame. (Continued on | 

















»a’s favorite models prove 
/jusiness sense is as good as 
amera angles with a trio of 
icknames that are making 
‘in the glamor business 





WILCOX was a dreamy-look- 
elonde with iridescent eyes, but 
ut surprisingly little ice. Her clas- 
Wieinad never launched even a barge. 
seen, she was an old maid who 
yetry to herself because no swain 
an iambic urge in her direction. 
breathless time when she’d met 
aylor, he had looked at her and 
ific yen—for onions. She was not 
wrtunate babe. 
i@jone day Jessie Wilcox glided into 
nijle-walled model agency run by 
igjonover and he glanced up from 
hagland said, “Your name is Candy,” 
iu said, “Oh, no, it’s not,” and he 
witit’s not, it will be.” 
(jt that moment, Jessie Wilcox be- 
4 fat she had always longed to be: 
(lfver than thirty days, the name 
wil) Jones had appeared in delicious 
fint in every gossip column on 
i! iy. It became a household word 
‘tel passes for households in New 
jafé society. It was a name recog- 
y, "th fervor in barracks where sol- 
¢ Wked reclining beauties on locker 
lore pertinent to the pocketbook, 
{dulj every commercial photographer 
jidattan had asked to see—and hire 
anagl who went with the strange con- 
holy moniker. 
uilts how Candy Jones learned that 
\( a) Was strictly off the beam when 
\oll@ed the one about a rose by any 
ili@me being just as fragrant; because 
(9 by another name was—solely as 
{(ulli£ the name—suddenly in print, in 
and in the chips. 
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:m| The Name Pays Off 


Th after the commercial rechristen- 
oemandy, the same thing happened to 
ir girls, in just the same way. A 
»j slender Middle Western lass with 
(lack hair and a clear frank smile 
‘a Dusty” Anderson (she was born 
jlctud made two hundred dollars at 
ch the first week she wore her new 


ft Skyscraper blonde with a torso 
wl) Whistles dropped “Sheila Lynch” 
pted “Choo Choo Johnson;” al- 
him hight, the transformation put her 
p00 head and shoulders (and some- 
re) on the covers of millions of 





weven Sheila’s mother calls her 
in 0 hoo and likes it. Dusty says, 
momUst seems to be my name.” And 
iiepmes can hardly remember the old 
ale when she was Jessie Wilcox, a 
» no clippings in her scrapbook, no 
on her doorstep. 
y@iidly cognomened trio represents 
piest version of the 1943 model in 
wl Where a line in Winchell’s col- 
 \il@8_ Valuable professionally as a 
{uewaistline. They possess as many 
ties as three beautiful girls can 
+h Dusty being the outdoor type, 
too the indoor—in fact, boudoir 
gnd Candy an exuberant combina- 
toth. But they have all developed 
mse that is every bit as good as 
era angles. They live up to their 
hi 


4 
ih andy, of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl- 
antic City, New Jersey, and the 
ue b, New York. Her calling card 
,B\she leaves on night-club tables, 
Oks and taxicab seats—is a white 
"nt square with candy-striped red 


{il 


lettering that says: “Candy Jones Was 
Here.” Thousands of these flutter to well- 
selected resting places every month, on 
the canny theory that anyone finding them 
and not knowing who Candy Jones is, will 
begin to wonder. When she visits a swank 
café, she drops on tables around the room 
match booklets illustrated on the covers 
with a peppermint stick and the sixty-four- 
dollar question: “Who Is She?” Open one 
and there’s the answer: “Candy Jones, Of 
Course!” 

Press agents get thousands of dollars a 
year for thinking up exploitation like that. 
It just comes naturally to Candy, probably 
because of her lighthearted, unaffected 
egotism. She curls up and enjoys the 
limelight frankly, the way a kitten basks 
in sunshine. If you ask about her ambi- 


tion she gives with a big-eyed look and 
sighs: “All I want to be is famous.” 
When Candy’s beaux tell her she 
must’ve been a beautiful baby, they un- 
wittingly hit the nail on the head: she was 
a baby-food infant, and a curly-haired 
photograph of her ornamented cans of 


spinach for some seasons. A _ suitable 
number of years later, she attended Gibbs 
School in Boston—not that she wanted to 
be a secretary, but it was near Harvard. 
In 1941, she arranged her curves inside a 
one-piece bathing suit and quite easily be- 
came Miss Atlantic City in the beauty 
pageant of the same name. It was in her 
official capacity as Miss Atlantic City that 
she met Robert Taylor at a War Bond 
luncheon. It was a big moment for Candy 
(then Jessie) and one she will never forget. 





Is a rose as sweet by any other 
name? Harry Conover, who runs 
a model agency, thinks not—so 
Jessie Wilcox, Ruth Anderson and 
Sheila Lynch became (left to 
right) “Candy” Jones, “Dusty” An- 
derson and “Choo Choo” Johnson 


The screen idol looked deep into her 
iridescent eyes, mopped his brow (it was 
the hottest day of the year) and said reck- 
lessly, “I am going to order onion soup 
even if it isn’t on the menu.” He did, too. 


. After she became’a famous model— 


that is, within a couple of weeks after she 
became Candy Jones—she met all kinds 
(Continued on page 51) 
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I DIVE-BOMBED 
A JAP CARRIER 


BY CAPT. TOM MOORE 


U. SS. MARINE AIR 


As told to Frank Gervasi 


CORPS 


Action off Midway. A Marine dive- 
bomber squadron takes off seconds 
before the Japs attack. A remark- 
able disclosure of what goes on in 
a pilot's mind as he does his job 


attack at the Japs. Big PBYs attacked the enemy 
formation about three hundred miles somewhere 
west of Midway. The approaching enemy fleet was 
composed of troopships carrying occupational forces. 
There was no doubt what the Jap intended doing. 
His mission was to take and occupy Midway. The Jap 
desperately needed it as a land base to smash Pearl Har- 
bor. The Jap had been so careful in bombing Midway. 
He’d kept his bombs off the runways he’d hoped to use. 
Dawn would bring the Japanese fleet within range 
of the fighters and dive bombers of the Marine Air 
Corps. We’d been waiting for this for a long time. 
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“Ta night before, the Navy had thrown a torpedo 





We looked forward to the prospect of action with 
mingled emotions. But when we saw those B-17s in the 
air—Army ships—morale went up 100 per cent. The 
Navy got first crack at the Jap fleet. The PBYs went 
for the troopships. 

It was our turn now. We were to get their aircraft 
carriers, to knock out their air force. After us, the 
Army would go to work on the battleships and cruisers. 

We were up at three in the morning. It was dark 
and cool and clear. We swallowed some hot coffee and 
downed some buttered toast and went to our planes. It 
was bright daylight before I got off. I made one long 
run, but my plugs fouled up, and I couldn’t get the 
plane off. It was a Douglas SBD, and its heavy gas 
load and single five-hundred-pound bomb kept it earth- 
bound when the engine failed to develop maximum 
power. 

I thought for a moment that I’d just go back and 
turn the ship over to the mechanics. But I saw the 
others get away. I always feel safer in the air than I do 
on the ground anyhow, so I decided to give it another 
try. This time I got away. I had only about seventy 
knots at the end of the runway, so I had practically to 
pull the plane into the air. 


_ seem real, and yet I had had a premonition th 














































A Japanese aircraft carrier near Midway Island 
its tail in terror while trying to escape destrue 
the hands of a squadron of the Army’s Flying Fe 


I headed the ship to the rendezvous point. 
in the air two minutes when a voice said in rf 
phones, “Island now under heavy attack . ., 
now under heavy attack .. .” 

I looked back. I could see the bombs fallir 
level bombers and dive bombers were giving } 
hell. I saw smoke columns and a few fires. Tf 


would happen. That was why I was so anxiou! 
away on this mission. I kept on my course, Wi 

Within a few minutes, our squadron assemble 
radiophone instructed us to attack an enemy 
It gave the bearing and the distance, course an 
of the Jap ship. From the course the Japane 
taken, it was obvious that they were moving ri 
on Midway, and I for one determined in that 
that the Jap wasn’t going to reach his object 
could help it. We couldn’t use our radios. 
close enough together, however, to see one 
expressions. I could tell from the looks on the 
the others that they were thinking thoughts & 
with mine. on 

About a thousand yards away, I spotted JoewiNs 
“Joe” was Major Lofton Henderson. You m 
heard of Major Henderson. They named a f 
him at Guadalcanal. We called him Joe amo 
selves. He didn’t like the Lofton much. It was 
son who flew his dive bomber into the smokesta 
Jap carrier and blew the thing apart when his p 
hit, and he knew his number was up anyhow but 
it to pay off. 

On this day, Joe was doing a sort of rovin 
ahead of the squadron and off to one side, actin 
eyes. 

A Hornet’s Nest of Zeros 


. We had about 8,000 feet and had been in 
about 70 minutes. I think it was Henderson— 
be sure—but somebody calmly said, “Attack two 
carriers on port bow .. .” I glanced quickly to” 
and saw the carriers and I saw Zeros taking off fi 
flight decks. The voice had hardly faded away ¥ 
Zeros hit us. There are various estimates now as 
many. There were sixteen of us, of that I’m D 
But the enemy might have been a hundred 6 
might have been just twenty. Anyhow, we ha 
hands full. 4 

I heard the guns open up. I heard the gunt 
my own plane and knew that Private Charles Hi 
short little kid, maybe about nineteen years ol¢ 
brown hair and a quick smile, was on the job. ff 
twenty rounds from my gun and then silence 
Zeros were making fancy passes, doing slow rol 
acrobatics when it wasn’t necessary. I saw two 0) 
of the ships in my squadron go down in flames. 
just about to pick up my mike and ask Huber y¥ 
wasn’t firing when his voice came through ang) 
tell me his gun was jammed and that he couldn't} 

I told him not to just sit there, but to aim his” 
them anyhow. I realized immediately what a 
thing I’d asked him to do. I had asked him to] 
dead gun at Japs who were throwing lead at him 
wished I hadn’t given him such an order. : 

But it worked. I looked back several tim 
there was this kid aiming his silent gun at the ong 
Japs. It kept them at a fairly respectful distance, 
maybe proves something about Japs. 

The carriers below us were throwing plenty ¢ 
ack, but it wasn’t very effective. I circled the 
once, while the boys peeled off one at a time, goif 
as along the spokes of a wheel. Finally it was mij 
I was number two in the last section. I came 
cloud, and there was the carrier lying straight 
down in the sights. I learned later it was ef 
Kaga or the Akagi, or one of their class. 

I saw the huge orange disk of the rising sun 
on the vessel’s clean, yellow flight deck and I we 
why. It seemed as though they’d painted a bul 
there for me to aim at. And that’s just what I 
screamed down from several thousand feet, hypr 
by that big orange blob. I felt that I’d been in th) 
for a long, long time. I snapped out of it for a gla} 
the altimeter, which showed I was close to the 

I didn’t waste any time grabbing the bomb r 
I must have released my package at several ht 
feet. I started to pull out, when my plane was t 
out of control by a severe concussion. I don’t kni 
whether the blast that shook me (Continued on pt\” 
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Now under such bold eyes as these, how 
could she put down her blushes? She could 
only try to pretend she did not see his eyes 
and she hurried on to say what she wanted: 

“The Old Foreign Mother was very 
good to me when I had no other mother 
and now | would repay her goodness in 
the only way I can and it is for that I ask 
your help,” she said. 

“T will give you anything you want,” he 
said instantly. 

“It is not for me,” she said in new haste. 
“That is, it is another I want you to help, 
and when you help her you help me.” 

He laughed at this. “How is it that you 
have so many leaning on you?” he ex- 
claimed. “And yet I do not wonder, for 
you have the softest, best heart I ever saw, 
and | shall not be content until—” 

She very well knew what he was about 
to say, “until it is mine,” and she went on 
quickly to prevent him: “There is a poor 
mad creature who was one of her girls— 
a French girl—and Ling tells me she is 
wandering about the streets in the city lost 
and alone. I pray you send men to find 
out where she is and in the night to bring 
her here somehow to me, so that I may 
care for her.” 








“Still another!” he cried, good humor in 
his voice. “But for your sake I will do it, 
and it shall be done in the next few days, 
be sure.” 

She rose instantly at this promise and 
moved toward the door as she spoke. 
“Thank you—thank you,” she said. 

Now when she moved backward he 
moved, too, and so she moved more 
quickly until, seeing him too near, she 
turned and fled and Jeft him there, for she 
knew he would not pursue her lest he 
shame her. She hurried on her way, her 
head bent, and her lips half-smiling, when 
she heard a commotion in the back court- 
yard and then she heard Mother Yang’s 
loud voice, very angry, and hurling hearty 
curse words. 

“This foreign turtle’s egg, does he think 
he can defile my house? These cursed for- 
eign ways, must they be here where all the 
maids can see them?” Mother Yang 
bawled. 


EONE lifted her head at this and now 

she began to run. What had happened 

to make the good woman so angry, and 

who could the foreign turtle’s egg be but 
Daniel himself? 

This is what she saw when she entered 
the courtyard. There were Daniel and 
Jenny standing together hand in hand, 
staring astonished at the angry good 
mother, who was hurling her curses at 
them, of which they understood not one 
word. 

“Good mother—good mother,” Leone 
said in great haste. “I pray you forgive 
them whatever they have done and tell 
me what their fault is.” 

Mother Yang turned herself then and 
her words poured forth like water out of 
a rock: “I have never allowed a man and 
a maid to be alone together in my house 
before, and none in my house would have 
dreamed of this, and it is true that I have 
winked my eyes a hundred times and told 
all the maids that these are foreigners and 
they have not been taught the customs. 
and I have always said that you were here 
and would stand guardian over them. But 
I saw you go away a while ago and so I 
passed by for decency’s sake, and what do 
I see? This man and this woman, holding 
their hands together, palm upon palm, in 
such a way as curdled me to see it!” 

Now Leone could scarcely keep back 
her laughter, for the two standing there 
still hand in hand looked as innocent as 
hurt children who do not know they have 
done a wrong, and yet the good woman 
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was so righteous in her anger that Leone 
wondered how she could mend the breach? 
She sent a look full of laughter at the two 
to comfort them, and then she said in 
sweet humility to Mother Yang: 

“Indeed it was wrong of them, but they 
are lonely and far from home and they 
have escaped great danger together. And 
it is true, too, good mother, that they love 
each other, and yet what hope have they 
so far from home?” 

This Mother Yang was a kind woman 
at heart, but accustomed to rule all in her 
house, and when she saw that Leone was 
humble, she grew calmer and she said: “I 
do not know why you say there is no hope 
in my house. It is true they are far from 
their own parents who ought to speak for 
them at this time, but | am a mother, too. 
and I will speak for the man, and you are 
the girl’s friend and you can speak for her, 
and if they want to be wed, why, let them 
be wed here in our house, and we will kill 
some chickens. and my sons’ father can 
buy a little pork, and we will make a feast 
over the wedding. Then they can go de- 
cently on their way as husband and wife 
and when they reach home it will be with- 
out scandal.” 

Leone listened to this in the utmost as- 
tonishment, and then she admired Mother 
Yang’s good sense, and she thought to her- 
self: Why should this not be so, indeed, 
except perhaps that such a marriage might 
not be called a true one in foreign lands? 

“Would such a marriage hold in foreign 
lands?” she doubted aloud. 

Mother Yang would not endure the 
doubt for a moment. “What!” she cried, 
“are our ways not good enough for for- 
eigners? Can they marry a man and a 
woman more closely together than we do? 
Man and woman are made the same shape, 
surely, around the four seas!” 

“Yes, be sure they are,” 
quickly, “but—” 


Leone said 


BUTCH 





At this moment Daniel interruptec 
his impatience. “Leone,” he said, “I 
want to interrupt, but will you te 
what the old lady is kicking abou 
burst in here like a typhoon at five 
dred miles an hour, and we weren't 
a thing.” 

Now Leone could not keep bae 
laughter and she laughed out loud. 
thinks you and Jenny should be m 
and married now,” she said. 

The two looked at each other. “I 
so, too.” Daniel said with sudden je 

“How can we?” Jenny asked. 

“She says that she will give you 
ding feast,” Leone told them, “bt 
that be a real wedding in your own 
Do you not need a priest of your 0 
ligion to seal it?” 


ENNY looked doubtfully at Dan 
Daniel would not see her douk 

the Chinese call a wedding legal in 
it is,” he said heartily, “and tell 
lady I am ready and, Jenny, you t 
better be—” 

But Jenny stood hesitating. A we 
—her wedding! She had always th 
of a church and white satin and ea 
and bridesmaids. What would her m 
say? 

“Sweetheart,” Daniel said, takin 
face between his hands, “can’t you f 
ise to love, honor and obey me before 
just as well in China as you can in 4 
ica?” 

She gazed up into those ardent ey 
his, and doubt flew from her heart 
dark bird. “Yes!” she whispered. 

“What are they saying?” Mother 
asked with great suspicion. 

“They are saying they will,” Leone 
She kept anxious eyes upon the two, 
must not kiss each other now 
shocked Mother Yang would be! B 
was too late. Nothing could prever 
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kiss. It came before her eyes and she 
turned hastily to Mother Yang. “It is the 
foreign custom,” she said hastily, “the kiss 
of—of promise.” 

“Hah!” Mother Yang said, and turned 
away her eyes. 

With what excitement was that farm- 
house now filled! Every maid in it began 
to prepare for the wedding feast. Since 
the wedding must be kept secret, the vil- 
lagers were told secretly that in secrecy 
when the next night fell they must come 
for the feast. And Mother Yang took 
Leone aside and said solemnly: “Now that 
these two are openly betrothed, I beg you 
to tell them that for decency’s sake they 
must keep apart until the wedding is over. 
They are here but for a few days and then 
they will be gone, and I do not want my 
maids to have loose notions put into their 
heads for it is I who will have to deal with 
those notions when the foreigners are 
gone.” 

So Leone promised, and then she went 
to Jenny and told her what Mother Yang 
had said. “I know it will seem strange to 
you,” she told Jenny, ‘“‘but these are the 
ways here, and if it is not too hard for you, 
{ beg you to tell—him—that you will keep 
apart until after the wedding is over.” 

“Of course, I will,’ Jenny said quickly. 
“It is little enough after all their kindness. 
You tell him—” 

“No,” Leone said, “you write it to 
him—”’ She smiled her little tender, half- 
sad smile. “It will give you a chance to 
write him your first letter.” 

Jenny leaned down and kissed Leone’s 
cheek. “J shall never forget you as long 
as I live,” she said. “And Dan will not, 
either.” 


O SHE sat down and wrote him a letter 
and put into it all the things she felt on 
her wedding eve, and Leone took it un- 
sealed in her bosom, and carried it to Dan- 
iel, and felt that she carried Jenny’s heart 
to him. 

He was walking about his little court, 
very restless and idle. 

“Here is a letter from her,” she said, and 
she took it and gave it to him. 

His look changed to one of fright, 

“What’s she writing for?” he asked 
quickly. 

“Nothing but good,” Leone said, and 
he read the letter. 

“Of course we will do as she says,” he 
said. 

But his eyes lingered on the letter and 
Leone saw his mind and heart were there 
and that he would read the letter over and 
over again, and she went softly away and 
was angry with herself because she suf- 
fered yet another pang when he did not 
even know her gone. 

“Why do I suffer when for his sake I 
am only glad?” she asked herself. But the 
shadow of suffering was upon her all that 
day and night, and though she made her- 
self very busy helping in every way she 
could, the thought came to her again and 
again—how could she bear to have them 
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here in the house after the weddir 
must escape somehow. 
In this shadow she still was t 
morning when her old nurse ca 
and be sure the old woman saw 
had been sent by the Silent Wolf, 
night before had kept his promi 
cerning Meri, and he had done 
soon as he could, so that he mig! 
the excuse to see Leone alone ag; 
“The Big Fellow wants to tell yo! 
news from the city,” the nurse ne 
Leone. 
So Leone put down the bowl o 
she was chopping in the kitche 
washed her hands and made ready 
But the old woman stopped her 
way. “Put back the strands of your 
she told Leone. “You look less we 
you might.” f 
“Do I care?” Leone asked. But 
back her hair and went on and thers 
main room was the Silent Wolf, ¥ 


HEY greeted each other and L 

down on the edge of a chair, 
Silent Wolf took the chief seat as f 
did and then he said: 3 

“T sent my men disguised into © 
last night to find that one of wh 
spoke, and I do not like to tell y 
happened.” 

“T think nothing can distress m 
Leone said softly. . 

So he told her brusquely what 
pened and this was the story. Hes 
his men had found Meri easily ene 
all that part of the city knew ab 
since she hid in alleyways and ¢ 
behind ruins like an animal, an 
were plenty who had seen her as 
from one place to another and ¢ 
only to find refuse for food. The 
her curled behind a fallen house in 
late part of the city where there we 
ruins, and knowing her mad, t 
seized her to tie her, But Meri hac 
at them and she sent out a great 
and without a word beyond the 
she had slipped through their ha 
a snake and had sped away. Phi 
lowed her and where did she 
the river’s edge? There without sti 
for one breath, she ran down the ba 
into the deepest part of that dee 
and she was sucked up and why 
any one man risk himself to save F 

This story he told and Leone liste 
it in silence. “And in times like thes 
Silent Wolf said sternly, “when the’ 
every man I have is valuable for W) 
can do against the enemy I could of 
they did well, and that I would 4 
so.” . 

“Oh, yes,” Leone said softly, “ 
not have one of your men lost. I cz 
thank you all. I do thank you.” 

But she grieved at the sad end \ 
young girl whose whole life hac 
nothing but sadness, and yet wha 
end could that one have, poor so 
the debt to Mrs. Shipman must be 

“You thank me but you are not 
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ful,” the Silent Wolf said shrewdly. 
‘bne smiled her melancholy smile. 
dit is not that,” she said, “it is only 
how I cannot thank the Old Foreign 
er. She was very good to me. She 
ito make me happy.” 
le wed you to a foreigner,” the Silent 
Jsaid sturdily. “I do not thank her 
Jat.” 
he believed that marriage was the 
bood for a woman,” Leone said, to 
for Mrs. Shipman. She was instantly 
t in the trap of her own words. It 
a unlucky thing to say to the Silent 

























that she was right,” he said quickly, 
ou can reward her by marrying me.” 
am glad Mother Yang cannot hear 
hamelessness,” Leone said, blushing 
. “She has been outdone enough by 
o foreigners and what would she say 
? Asking me to my face to—to—” 
hat do I care for any cursed talk 
anybody?” the Silent Wolf retorted. 
I do not ask you to marry me. I 
arry you.” 
ne alone cannot do all the saying in 
natter,’ Leone said with unusual 
and before he could stay her she was 
ng out of the room. 
always running from him, she 
ht, and laughed to herself and put- 
ck her hair she went into the kitchen 
pgan chopping the meats again. But 
knowing it she had a very differ- 
be now, and one of the maids seeing 
d with mischief: 
must have been very good news from 
, lady. I never saw you look so 
d before.” 
ne was about to look up in astonish- 
and say, “But it was bad news,” 
en she could not, for now she felt the 
on her face, and so she could say 
gat all. For that moment her sad- 
fas gone. 














EF room she had left, the Silent 
lif walked up and down pulling his 
lip and thinking very hard. Then 
#, moment or two, he bellowed out of 
or for a manservant and when one 
mning, he said, “G-go and fetch me 
ang, the eldest son.” So the man 
-@ind in a little while Yang came run- 
IC 
t down,” the Silent Wolf told him. 
@e something to say to you.” 
Wg sat down and the Silent Wolf 
bn, and now he stammered indeed: 
h made up my mind to m-marry and 
it a middleman, and your mother 
act for me. I shall m-marry the 
»@ilaughter of Old P’an, and he is will- 
“Jr I s-spoke to him myself. She 
too—but c-curse me if she will 
ything but run away. Now your 
her is to go to her and lay hold of 
d put the m-matter to her, and there 
no denial of me. She is to say 
®, I am come to arrange b-betrothal 
is to be done quickly.’ ” 
Yang listened to this, his eyes 
and he said, “But she is a city 
n and half of her is foreign and—” 
‘es a man think of anything but the 
n when he wants her?” the Silent 
shouted, and his tongue was sud- 
lear again. 
his, Yang could only sink into his 
nd he said, with the sweat breaking 
him, “I will tell my mother, but 
not be better to wait until the for- 
wedding is over? At least she will 
er pleased if these two ar—” 
weary of these two!” the Silent 
bared. “Why are they here so long?” 
re has been no one to guide them 
rd,” Yang said. “You have needed 
lor these sorties against the enemy, 
id, and you have yourself said the 
man was a help to us and—” 
) not need his help so much as that,” 
ot Wolf retorted. “I wait no longer. 
release you and that Ling, and the 
ki 
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two of you shall take these foreigners to 
the free lands.” 

Then and there those two sat down to- 
gether and plotted out the way to take the 
foreigners westward to the free lands 
where they could get to an airport of the 
army and on some military plane they 
could be carried out of the country home- 
ward. 

At last the Silent Wolf said, “Go and 
tell the foreign man, and do not ask him 
if he is willing. It will be in his nature 
as a man to want to linger for some days 
after his marriage. But if he will go, let 
him go.” 

Yang bowed and took his way toward 
Daniel’s court, and he thought as he went 
that indeed he would do all he could to 
send the two on, for all in the village had 
their secret guess by now that Leone re- 
fused the Silent Wolf because she had a 
yearning for this tall foreigner, and that 
she was sorrowful over him. Not one 
word had she said to Yang and who was 
he to ask? But he had guessed, too, that 
it would be hard for Leone to have these 
two here, once they were wed. 

Now it happened that at this very time 
Leone was talking to Ling. She had sent 
for him, and she was saying, “Ling, it is 
better if I go home. Tonight after the 
wedding, be ready and you and I will slip 
out from the guests, and you shall lead me 
home. I will wear old garments under- 
neath and we can disguise ourselves before 
we get to the city. We can stop at some 
house—” 

Ling was reluctant and he said, “Is it 
not well for you to stay here where you 
are safe? Can you take the risk yet again?” 

“T want to go home, I want to go home,” 
she said, and she would say nothing more. 

Now Yang went to Daniel and he found 
him in his own room and he told Daniel 
what the Silent Wolf had said. 

“I am glad to get on my way,” Daniel 
said eagerly. And indeed he was, for there 
was still nothing but bad news coming 
out of the south, and he was impatient 
to know whether or not it could be true 
that Burma, too, was lost. “I want to get 
home,” he said. “I’ve got to get into the 
war myself, where I belong.” He began 
to stride up and down the room as he 
talked. “I’ll take Jenny home safely, of 
course. Then I must report for duty.” 

“What time you go?” Yang asked. “To- 
night?” 

Daniel considered a moment. “If she’s 
willing,” he said. “I’ll send her a note and 
ask her.” 

He sat down at once and wrote: “Jenny 
sweet—how about our setting out for 
home tonight? They've got a way to get 
us on. Keep it secret, though. Do you 
know I love you?” 

He gave the letter to Yang and waited, 
and in ten minutes Yang was back. 

“T want to go home terribly—with you.” 

He crumpled the scrap of paper into the 
warm center of his palm. “Tonight,” he 
told Yang. 


ETWEEN Leone and Jenny the strang- 
est shyness had fallen in these days. 
Jenny felt guilt in her happiness, as 
though she were taking something that be- 
longed to Leone, and yet she knew she was 
not. But was she sure that had she not met 
Daniel, he might not have loved Leone? 
Yet could she help it that they had met? 
She accepted Leone’s sweet gentleness 
with her own affection, but each knew the 
other was not near. Once in the morning 
of this her wedding day, Jenny put her 
arms suddenly about Leone and without 
a word kissed her cheek. Leone stood 
submissive under the caress and without 
answering it, she drew gently away. It 
was at that moment that she had decided 
swiftly that she could not stay in the house. 
Tonight after the wedding she must escape 
and go home. She had sent for Ling and 
told him so. 
When Daniel’s letter now came, there- 
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fore, Jenny grasped at the chance of going 
on. She did not want her first days of 
marriage to be in this house. She wanted 
to be alone with Daniel, among strangers, 
not under the eyes of the woman who was 
her friend and who loved Daniel. “Keep 
it secret,’ Dan had said, and so she could 
not tell Leone. But that night, when Leone 
was helping her to dress, she turned upon 
the stool where she sat and said: 

“Leone, if we never see each other 
again—after we leave, I mean—I want you 
to remember that I shall always love you 
—and thank you.” 

“J will remember,” Leone said, in her 
soft distant way. She went on brushing 
Jenny’s long fair hair with patient tender- 
ness. “I will remember,” she said again 
with a sigh. Of course they would never 
meet again—in a few hours she herself 
would be gone.... 

At that moment Yang was talking to 
Ling: 

“You and I—we are to leave in the 
midst of the feast, and be guides to the two 
foreigners to the free lands. The Big Man 
has planned the whole way for us, by 
friends. But no one is to know it.” 

“Ha!” Ling said. “It is inconvenient 
for me.” 

“How inconvenient?” Yang asked. 

“T had a thing to do tonight,” Ling said 
unwillingly. 

Now this Ling was a young man who 
was always after some woman or other, 
and Yang knew it and so he supposed that 
Ling’s present unwillingness was because 
of some rendezvous in a brothel and so 
he said sternly, “I would not like to be you 
if the Silent Wolf commands you and finds 
out why you do not obey.” 

“Jt is not what you think,” Ling said. 
He puzzled himself a while and then be- 
cause he could think of no way out of his 
trouble he decided that he must tell Yang. 

“Will you swear secrecy if I tell you 
something?” he asked. 

“TJ will swear,” Yang said. 


O LING told him how Leone had bade 

him guide her back to the city tonight 

after the wedding and how would he tell 
her now that he could not do it? 

This was a predicament indeed, for it 
was no light thing to refuse the grand- 
daughter of the House of P’an and cer- 
tainly impossible to refuse the Silent Wolf. 
So Yang said at last: 

“There is only one way of escape from 
this difficulty, and it is for us to go and tell 
the Big Man himself.” 

So they went to the Silent Wolf and told 
him and he listened, and in his heart he 
thanked heaven who gave him so much 
luck in his life. 

“D-do not trouble yourself,” he told 
Ling. “I will take your place myself and 
guide her. But s-say nothing to her lest 
she protest. Let her think it is you until 
you are g-gone and IJ will see her safely 
home. Where did you s-say you would 
meet her?” 

““As soon as the feast begins,” Ling said, 
“T am to be at the willow by the pond and 
wait under its shadows, and she will come 
there and we will go on. But it is under- 
stood that we do not speak or make a 
sound. She will follow me and I will go 
ahead.” 

“Good,” the Silent Wolf said, “I will 
remember.” 

What could be better than this? Ling 
gladly ‘agreed, and so the wedding day 
went on to night... . : 

Now Leone was able to see, without 
pain, that Jenny was a beautiful bride in- 
deed. The Chinese wedding garments 
which Mother Yang had once worn suited 
Jenny well. They were old-fashioned and 
cut with wide sleeves and the skirt was 
pleated and all was of scarlet satin, from 
head to foot, and the skirt and the cuffs of 
the coat were heavily embroidered. Jenny 
was tall, and they had let down the skirt 
under the long jacket but she was slender, 
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and the brilliant color suited her. Upon 
her feet they put red satin shoes, hastily 
cut and sewed together today, and Leone, 
when all was ready, set upon Jenny’s hair 
the embroidered headpiece and then the 
veil of shining beads. 

“You do not look in the least Chinese,” 
she said smiling, “but you look beautiful, 
and that is all that matters.” 

Now that she knew she would leave this 
house tonight, she felt herself composed 
and strong. She could go through with 
what she must. 


HIS is my marriage, Jenny thought to 

herself. Surely it was the strangest 
marriage that an American girl ever had. 
She drank the tiny bowl of wine that had 
been mingled with wine from Daniel’s 
bowl. She ate the rice that had been min- 
gled with rice from his bowl. Led by Leone 
they bowed to the heads of the house. Mr. 
Yang was dressed in his best blue cotton 
long robe and black sateen jacket, and 
Mother Yang in her black silk skirt and 
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black jacket. Then they bowed to the Si- 
lent Wolf and to the sons of the house and 
to the elders of the village, and then they 
made one bow for all the guests. 

This is my marriage, Daniel thought to 
himself. He put out his hand and took 
Jenny’s and squeezed it hard. 

From somewhere they had found a long 
dark blue robe for him and a black jacket. 
The robe was short, but it had to do. “You 
make a good Chinese bridegroom,” the 
Silent Wolf now said, smiling. “I hope you 
will make as good a husband as though 
you were Chinese.” Everybody laughed 


_at the joke, and Leone translated it. 


But Daniel is handsome, Jenny thought 
proudly. 

“How beautiful you are, you beauti- 
ful,” Daniel whispered to her. 

He leaned to her in the midst of the 
merriment. “Do you take me, Daniel, for 
your wedded husband?” 

“T do, I do,” she whispered back. “Do 
you take me, Jenny, to be your wedded 
wife?” 

“T do,” he said in a grave, low voice. .. . 

Yes, it was a real wedding. The crowd 
of gay people in their best clothes gath- 
ered in the main room and sat down to 
the feast. The gate of the courtyard was 
locked and there were men set to guard, 
lest any strangers come by and hear the 
unwonted noise. But the whole village 
was inside the farmhouse gate, a hundred 
and two souls, men, women and children. 


“It discourages hoarding!” 


There was some rice and much millet, and 
the meats were eked out with vegetables 
and soup, and there was wine. Everybody 
had brought what he had and what he 
could buy, and they sat down, men in one 
of the main rooms and women in the next 
one, and the children running between 
wherever they could have the best hope of 
being fed. If their greatest joy was at the 
thought of being full who could blame 
them in these days of war when none were 
often full? 

In the midst of the merriment and eat- 
ing, Jenny and Daniel slipped out. They 
went to Daniel’s room. Yang and Ling 
were there waiting with plain garments for 
them to put on. They would travel by 
night and sleep by day in the friendly vil- 
lages that the Silent Wolf and Yang had 
planned. In seven days, if all went well, 
they would reach the free lands. 

The Silent Wolf came in at the last mo- 
ment when all was ready. 

“Goodby,” Dan said to him. They 
could not understand each other’s words, 
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but the Silent Wolf took Dan’s out- 
stretched hand in both his hands and 
held it. 

“Peace upon your road,” he said. And 
the two young men looked into each oth- 
er’s eyes. 

“T will kill your share of the enemy for 
you,” the Silent Wolf said, and Yang 
translated it. 

“Tell him I thank him, but he won’t 
have to do my share for long,” Dan said. 

It was over in a minute and he had 
Jenny’s hand in his and they were cross- 
ing the fields on narrow footpaths, fol- 
lowing the two dark figures ahead who 
were their guides. 

“Wait,” Daniel said. He stopped Jenny 
where she stood and they kissed each other 
long and deeply. 

“Man and wife,” he whispered. 

“Man arid wife,” she echoed. 

Then on they went, hand more close in 
hand. 


N THE front room Leone saw Daniel 

and Jenny go out, and the Silent Wolf 
followed. Her moment had come. On the 
pretext of an empty bowl, she made as if 
to go to the kitchen to fill it. Instead she 
went swiftly to the back gate and let her- 
self out. She stopped and took off her 
good outer garments, rolled them up and 
threw them over the wall. Then she walked 
silently and quickly to the willow. 

Yes, he was there--good and faithful 
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Ling, she thought, as she saw t 4 
figure. } 

He moved forward when he 
and she could barely see his figu 
of her in the darkness of the nigh’ 
were stars but no moon. She had! 
a little to keep up with that dark 
ahead. i 

They had walked something oy 
when suddenly he stopped besid 
shrine to the earth god. 
stopped? She hastened to him, 
heard a noise, a footstep? Sh 
to him, panting and trying to 
except her own breathing. 

“What,” she whispered, 
was some tall, strong man—sh 
voice, low, through his clenche 

“You!” she whispered. 

“J,” he said. 


she leaned against the shrine, t 

with dread. But she could he 
Then she felt her shoulders 

strongly. This—this was not 

I let you go home—how shall 

can get you again?” : 
“How did you—did you 

gasped. 


IS hands on her shoulders ¥ 

less in their grip. “I kn 
thing,” he muttered, and laugh 
laughter. ‘Now hear me!” 

She did not speak. She could 

“You will follow me,” he 
will go on following me. But it 
to your home.” 

“T will not follow you,” she 

“You shall,” he said. 

“T cannot,” she said, half 
cannot—I want to go home. 
one will hear us!” she cried wi 

“We will go back to the village 
her. 
Then what could she do but 1 
since she could not tell him th 
that she could not bear to see L 
Jenny together, man and wife? 

“I do not want to go back t 
lage—I shall—I shall miss her { 
—the girl—my friend—” she falte 
will be with—him—now—I—I s 
to see her always with him. We 
friends—” 

“They are not there,” he sai 
ing at such affection. “They { 
You will not see them.” 

And he told her how they w 
and how it was at his commar 
one should know it, so that they) 
safely, and how he had told Li 
would take his place as her guide 

“To guide you back with me 
gravely. He dropped his hands. 
shoulders. “But not against you! 

There in the darkness they 
waiting while she decided wha 
was. If it was against him, he | 
self, he would command her an 
her to go back. But if she were) 
would it not tell him very much? 
give him pleasure—and hope fi 
row. Y 

Minute went after minute. “ 
is rising,” he said, when she did } 
“Tt will soon be dawn.” 5 

Still she did not speak, and 
utes passed again he stretched ou 
arm and put his hand on her a 

“Come, if you do not know 
will,” he said, “let me decide it 
Come with me.” 7 

What was there in his voice 
denly melted the chill in her 1} 
stubbornness in her will? She 
voice, and she could not speak, 
his hand, he felt her change. 

“JT will lead you—” he said | 
you will follow.” 

He listened. The wind was 1 
Soon the dawn would break, inc 
then he heard her voice, softe: 
wind. 

“You lead,” she said. “I foll 

THE END é 


In a free nation — as the birthright of every American 


—each home shall be a shrine of freedom. 
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_ And this shall be our Victory: 
) 
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HERE’S a new home at the end of this Victory 
Highway, where it climbs to meet the horizon— 
your home of tomorrow! 


It isn’t built yet, and can’t be until this war is won— 
til peace. But you can plan for it today. 


And what a home it will be! It’s going to be friend- 
ly, inviting, chock-full of comfort—with electrical 
conveniences that will make it a far more livable 
home than you ever thought possible. Your Victory 
Home of tomorrow will have better living built in! 


Take the shortest way there—the sure road to 
happiness and security for yourself, to peace and 
prosperity for your country—buy War Bonds! 


DEDICATED TO THE SERVICE OF AMERICA'S HOMES 


The General Electric Consumers Institute at Bridgeport, Conn., ts 
devoted to research on such wartime home problems as: Nutrition 
+ Food Preparation + Food Preservation + Appliance Care + Appli- 
ance Repair » Laundering - Home Heating and Air Conditioning. 
Bulletins and booklets are available through your G-E Appliance 
Dealer, or from G-E Consumers Institute, Dept. COL4-3. 


Tune in on Frazier 
Hunt and the News 
every Tues., Thurs., 
Sat. evenings over 
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Gizmo hoisted the dazed wrestler, who still clutched his belt, and trotted away, while Virgie cheered 


, 
Virgie and the Awful Ear-Banger — 


By Frank X. Tolbert 


ILLUSTRATED BY EARL OLIVER HURST 


7 | \HE sergeant of the guard said that 
things were getting in tough shape 
when a lady Army officer could 

come on the post and cuss out a Marine. 

The lady was a first lieutenant in the Waacs. 

She was tall, but a thickness of arm and 

thigh showed through her smart uniform. 

She was pretty in a frowning sort of way. 

She talked in low, angry tones to the little 

Marine corporal. The corporal stood at 

rigid attention, with his big ears flaming 

underneath his green overseas cap, and 
said nothing. 

The sergeant of the guard, a tall Geor- 
gia boy named Joe Parrish, decided he 
had business at the post exchange across 
the street. 

“Remember she’s wearing those bars,” 
he said to the sentry. “Slap that rifle hard 
when she goes out. I’m going across the 
street a minute to talk to Virgie.” 

Miss Virginia Grew, nine-year-old 
daughter of Colonel Elmer Grew, was on 
the gallery of the PX, seated on a beer 
case. She watched the sergeant of the 
guard intently as he approached. 

“What’s the matter, Joe?” asked the red- 
haired little girl. “Are you running away 
so she won’t read you off, too?” 

“She’s really got that adjutant and in- 
spector’s stare, all right,” admitted the ser- 
geant. “She looked at me like my shoes 
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weren’t shined. But if she had to bawl 
out somebody, I’m glad she picked on that 
Gizmo Jones—the sneaking little ear- 
banger.” 

In more polite circles, Corporal Gizmo 
Jones might have been called an apple- 
polisher. At Camp Lejeune, particularly 
among Colonel Grew’s Raiders, he was 
known as one of the worst ear-bangers in 
the Marine Corps. 

“You shouldn’t be so mad at him, Joe,” 
said Virgie. “Gizmo is married to that 
lieutenant.” 

“Holy Smoke! Imagine being married 
to a first lieufenant—and a very hard- 
boiled one at that!” said Parrish. He 
went into the post exchange, calling back 
through the door, “You want a ice-cream 
cone, or something, Virgie?” 

“No, thank you,” replied the little girl, 
absent-mindedly. She bent over to scrape 
mud from her boots. But she continued to 
watch the lady officer and the corporal. 

The woman was leaving now. The sen- 
try came to present arms as she marched 
out. The little corporal stood as if in a 
daze for a few moments. Then he did an 
about-face and walked slowly toward the 
PX gallery. 

“Sit down, Gizmo,” said Virgie, “and 
take some of the load off.” 

The little man dropped on a beer case 


and answered, “I feel like turning in at 
sick bay every time after she’s come to 
visit me. I was always scared of her. And 
now, since she got those bars, she’s worse 
to me than ever before. You want some 
candy, kid?” Without waiting for an an- 
swer, he went into the post exchange and 
returned with two big bars of chocolate. 

“T got some more orders from Mabel 
today,” said the corporal. 

Virgie didn’t answer but she was listen- 
ing attentively. She nibbled on the candy 
bar and a chocolate mustache appeared 
above her red, crossbow-shaped mouth. 
There were mud stains on her coveralls, 
but her long red hair was combed neatly. 
She carried a crumpled green beanie in 
one hand. 

“Mabel says,” continued Corporal 
Jones, “that I’ve got to get a commission or 
be transferred to officers’ school, right 
away. She’s going to quit me or disgrace 
me, or something, if I don’t. And she’ll do 
it, too. I wish Colonel Grew would trans- 
fer me to Alaska or Midway, or any far- 
away place.” 

“She should be proud of you making 
corporal your first month with the Raid- 
ers,” said Virgie. “It took Sergeant Dono- 
hoe a full cruise to get two stripes—only, 
of course, that was in the old Marine 
Corps and not during wartime. You bet- 


The rehabilitation of a Marine—engineered, as you might expect, by Virgie 1 
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ter look alive, Gizmo, here comes 
now, and Gunnery Sergeant Stamp: 
been out all night on a combat p 
and they'll be plenty gripey. Don’ 
the breeze with them at all.” | 

A battered reconnaissance car, ¢& 
ing Gunnery Sergeant Henry Sta 
Platoon Sergeant Michael J. 
Donohoe, skidded to a halt in fr 
the post-exchange gallery. The 
stubble on the faces of the two M 
their eyes were bloodshot and thei 
garees were mud-splattered from 1 
in the lagoons along the wild Nor 
lina shore. 

“T hate to stop at this here PX,” 
gunnery sergeant, “for there is th 
Jones sitting out front. But I g 
me some chewing tobacco. I’m su 
that Jones is taking any time out t 
It seems to me that he spends half b 
blowing smoke in the officers’ pal 

This was the gunnery sergeant’s ' 
saying that Jones flattered his su 
with words and deeds in a very sic 
fashion. 

“And now he’s trying to make nm} 
with Virgie,” said Donohoe grimly 

The big platoon sergeant leapes 
the recon car and landed in the mui 
the ankles of his paratrooper’s b 

“He must have already made som! 
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How to stretch your Gasoline Ration this Spring: 


You can save up to / gallon of gas out of every [0 simply by 
of having that lazy, winter-clogged car properly serviced for 
a Summer. See your Mobilgas dealer. Let him put in fresh 
Ay _ Summer Mobiloil and Mobilgreases ... inspect spark plugs, 

«| battery, oil filter, air cleaner, tires. See him zow... and con- 
tinue saving by having him check your car every 30 days! 
~SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO.,INC., and Affiliates: Magnolia 


: Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. of California. 
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The bomb with a nose for news! 






1. When one of these bombs falls on an enemy stronghold, it’s a 
sure bet that headlines will follow. They literally have a nose for 
news, because the nose contains the time fuse that sets off the 
== explosion—and it doesn’t fail! Thanks to precision machining and 
painstaking inspections, it’s as accurate and dependable as a ship’s 
clock. Turning these bomb fuses out in quantity, along with other 
vital ordnance, is one of the important war jobs Easy is doing to- 
day instead of making America’s leading washing machines. 
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2. Another of our wartime jobs is helping Johnny Doughboy with his week’s 
wash. No new Easy Washers have been built since last May. But Easy Washers 
made before then are serving with the armed forces from Australia to Alaska. 
And many old-timers, dating back 20 years and more, are being reconditioned 
for service in armed camps and on warships all over the world. Easy owners 


today are grateful for Easy quality and dependability! 









3. Our post-war planning is confined to the 25th hour of our day. But & 
is one prediction we can make. Out of Easy’s precision war work and 
experience will come exciting new Easy Washers after the war. If you o| 
washer now, remember that it saves you money every washday. Take ca 
it. And put those savings into War Bonds to buy the Easy you'll want 
the war. Easy Washing Machine Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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rthat way,” said Sergeant Stamps. 
Bicolonel called me in the other day 
Jiaid that we’re giving Jones a cor- 
4; warrant. And him only a month 
t boot camp! Back in the old Corps, 
n> wouldn’t have made a wart on a 
farine’s —” 

Donohoe wasn’t listening. He 
red along the boardwalk toward the 
y of the post exchange. Virgie’s face 
whed serene as the platoon sergeant 
inched, except that her eyebrows rose 


9-ah (Good morning),” she said in 
fandarin Chinese which she had 
4 from her nurse in Shanghai. This 
irgie’s “code” with which she often 
sed with Donohoe and other “China 
es” at the base. She smiled at Asiatic. 
od morning, honey,” said Dono- 
nd then he pointed at Corporal Jones 
id in Chinese, ““Na-ko jén t’ai tsao 
fe’s a sorry fellow!)” 


S little girl frowned and replied in 
iglish, “What’s ailing you, Asiatic? 
bu get up on the wrong side of your 
nis Morning? Has Captain Wilson 
ading you off again for jumping out 
ane every time he turns his back?” 
ohoe ignored these questions and 
hat are you doing sitting here on 
box and talking with this boot? 
ive you that candy?” 

mo bought me this candy,” replied 
“and I got a right to be here. I’m 
» for the colonel. He’s been out 
river all night, same place as you’ve 


ieporal Jones was whittling with his 
p knife and he paid no attention to 
ioe. The platoon sergeant, an in- 
ir at the Parachute School was not in 
‘s outfit. But when Gunnery Ser- 
stamps emerged from the post ex- 
ie the little corporal leaped to his 


ya, Gunny?” he said, arranging his 
into a wide grin. “I just made 
al today. How’s about me buying 

e drinks tonight over at the NCO 











inery Sergeant Stamps was a lean, 
lar man with a rather kindly face— 
fyou looked at him from the left 
tom the starboard, however, the 
looked very like a devil. He had 
d a bad saber cut in a hand-to-hand 
jith a Japanese officer on Guadal- 
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RS “Thanks!” 
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old player-piano rolls, 
when the wind blows!” 
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canal last year. The wound had healed 
but had left the Gunny’s right eyebrow 
uplifted at a sort of surprised angle, and 
scar tissue had twisted the right side of his 
mouth into a perpetual sneer. 

Now Stamps took a chew of tobacco, 
turned the devil’s half of his face on Cor- 
poral Jones and said softly, “I don’t think 
you have enough time in the Marine Corps 
to even talk to me, Jawbone.”— The gun- 
nery sergeant stopped in the middle of 
the sentence and fixed his terrible gaze on 
the bridge of Gizmo’s nose. Then he con- 
tinued: “—much less drink with me.” 

Asiatic gibed, “Come around, Little 
Man, when the ink is dry on your record 
book, and maybe we'll talk to you.” 

The corporal laughed and said to Virgie, 
“They’re kidding.” But his laugh sounded 
forced. He said “Goodby, kid,” to Virgie. 
He said “Goodby, Gunny,” to Stamps. 
He said nothing to Donohoe. He hurried 
down the muddy road toward his tent 
area. 

Virgie finished her candy. She stood 
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up and put the green beanie far back on 
her flaming head. She regarded the two 
sergeants disapprovingly. “You were 
mean to him,” she accused, “and Gizmo 
has had an awful sad life.” 

“It’s going to be considerably sadder 
from now on,” said Stamps. He realized 
his words might have sounded harsh. So 
he turned the kindly, left side of his face 
toward the little girl and smiled. 

“T shipped over after my first cruise as 
a corporal and I done good,” said Asiatic. 
“This eight ball, Jones, only has four 
months in and he’s already made cor- 
poral. I don’t know what the colonel was 
thinking about when he give out that war- 
rant.” 

“Gizmo,” replied Virgie, “will make a 
good Marine. He used to be a knife 
thrower and a wrestler and boxer. You'd 
like him if you really knew him. The colo- 
nel knew what he was doing when he made 
Gizmo a corporal.” 

“Our people don’t like Jones a bit,” said 
the gunnery sergeant in his low, pleasant 
voice. “We were hiking along the river 
the other day, and every time Lieutenant 
Hatfield would say the smoking lamp was 
lit, Gizmo would pop up with a match to 
light the lieutenant’s cigarette. And he’s 
always coming up, with that silly grin on 
his face, and volunteering for details—” 

“Gizmo’s not naturally an awful ear- 
banger,” said Virgie. “He’s just got trou- 
bles and he has to bang ears to get out of 
them. He’s been to college and he is 
eligible to go to officers’ candidate class.” 

“A college boy, and then he becomes a 
knife thrower and a fighter,” said Dono- 
hoe scornfully. “Honey, you shouldn't lis- 
ten to that crazy boot’s stories.” 


TAMPS said, “We were out wading and 
crawling in the mud last night. The 
colonel’s going to give the boys an hour or 
so to get ready. Then he’s going to break 
them out for a rifle inspection, and Giz- 
mo’s going to get a big surprise. Some of 
our people fixed up his rifle after he got 
through cleaning it this morning.” 

The gunnery sergeant paused and then 
said, “Ordinarily, ’'d run up a man for 
fooling with other people’s weapons. But 
it ain’t no crime in this case.” Stamps 
smiled again at Virgie and said, “Would 
you like some sody water?” 

‘““Naw, she wouldn’t,” answered Asiatic. 
“Honey, you stay right here and don’t go 
monkeying around the tent areas. The 
colonel ought to be along any minute.” 

The two sergeants piled into the recon 
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When you’re in a jam 
the Classified will get 
you out 


Car broken down? Furnace on 
strike? Roof leaking? Fresh paint 
on your overcoat? To get out of 
these and many other jams, just 
turn to the Classified section of 
your Telephone Directory. 


There you'll find the names of 
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GOVERNMENT official was being shown a new idea in the Zenith laboratories. 

In passing, he commented upon the outstanding manner in which the radio 
industry was effecting the rapid and continuous changes necessitated by war re- 
quirements. A Zenith official replied—he said: 


« 


‘,.. the answer is easy. Radio and-Radionics represent a trigger-quick, fast 


moving business. Concerns that couldn’t ‘change overnight’ are out. In this 
industry, we're used to fighting with new ideas—only—now we're ‘fighting’ 
Japs and Germans instead of each other.” 


In that statement is evidenced the condition that made possible Zenith’s attainment 
of industry leadership. Ever increasing public acceptance of Zenith name and prod- 
uct resulted from a never ceasing stream of Zenith “‘firsts’—new features—new 
devices and new sets which enabled us to truthfully say to the public: 





Today you find as commonplaces—essentials—of most radio sets 
—features first introduced to the public by Zenith—such as— 


“FIRST” 


Push Button Tuning 


Years—yes, years ahead of the industry— (1928) a 
Zenith set embodied push button selection of the 
station desired. Our slogan in 1928 was “Push the 
button—there’s your station.” 


“FIRST” 


House Current Sets 


“Way back when” (1926) all home radios were 
operated from storage batteries until Zenith offered 
the first set run by house current. 


For over seven years, Zenith Radio Corporation has advertised on our short wave sets—“Europe, South 


America or the Orient Lvery Day or your money back.’ 





BELOW —A FEW NEW ZENITH “FIRSTS”—“FROZEN” BY ZENITH 
CHANGEOVER TO WAR PRODUCTION 


“FIRST’ 


Long Distance 


Push Button Portable 


1942 saw the national introduction of a revolution- 
ary new portable—the Zenith Trans-Oceanic. With- 
out increase in size or weight it gave push button 
operation for foreign and U. S. short wave stations 
—tuned in the same way as locals—and standard 
broadcasts too. It contained a disappearing fish pole 
antenna plus dual Wavemagnets—operated from bat- 
tery or house current—was born of Zenith pioneer- 
ing in LONG DISTANCE RADIO RECEPTION. 


“FIRST’ 


Safety Auto Radio 


The only auto radio you can operate WITHOUT 
TAKING YOUR EYES OFF THE ROAD—or— 
YOUR HANDS OFF THE WHEEL—the Zenith 
Safety Foot Control Auto Radio. This remarkable 
new radio was on the FORD, NASH, MERCURY, 
LINCOLN-ZEPHYR, HUDSON and WILLYS. 
Owners of these cars will gladly demonstrate their 
Zeniths—give you a “preview” of “tomorrow's 
radio today.” 


—AND THESE ARE JUST A FEW OF THE MANY ZENITH “FIRSTS” — 


“MILITARY SECRET’ 


Today all Zenith production centers on war needs. 
What we are making is a military secret. But 


three things we can tell vou. First... we are deal- 
ing with the thing we know—Radio—and Radi- 
Onics exclusively. Second... we are learning every 
day—gaining new knowledge which will reflect 
itself in Zenith civilian products when the time 


arrives. Third ...wenow know—by first hand ex- 
perience—that our Army and Navy are more than 
“up-to-date”—they are alert and progressive in 
thought and action—almost unbelievably so. This 
fact is a great reassurance to us here as c#tizens—it 
commands our complete confidence as it would 
yours if you knew what we know. 





tory is won. 





transportation—the airplane. 


—a Zenith Radio Dealer near you is giving reli- 
able service on all radios—regardless of make. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION — CHICAGO 
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BETTER THAN CASH 
U. S. War Savings Stamps & Bonds 


RADIONICS 


the New Miracle Industry 


Four great industries are destined to lead 
this country back to normalcy after vic- 


Planes and Radionics aretwo of the four. 
Radio—never a necessity on ship or train 
—is as essential as the engine itself to that 
great new form of individual and mass 


RUN BY RADGIG 





#LONG DISTANCE® 
RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 
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men after they've been drafted, Miss Hobson!” 
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car and rolled down the street. Virgie care- 
fully folded the legs of her coveralls over 
her boot tops. When the recon car had 
disappeared, she set out toward the tent 
area of Colonel Grew’s Raiders. She 


| walked about two hundred yards through 


the pines and stopped at the end of a 


| company. street. The street was deserted. 


The men were having a little “sack drill” 
before inspection. 

The only person in sight was Gizmo 
Jones. He was behind his tent, with a 
bunch of hunting knives in his hand, pre- 
paring to throw them at a small-bore tar- 
get on a pine tree. The target was about 
twenty yards from the little man. 

Suddenly the air seemed full of steel— 
and then there was a bouquet of blades 
on the target with all the points sticking in 
the black center. 

“Having fun, Gizmo?” said Virgie. 
“Why don’t you let the colonel see you do- 
ing that and you'll make a lot more num- 
bers?” 

“T was hoping he’d come by and see me,” 
admitted Jones. “What brings you over 
here, kid?” 

“You got trouble. Your rifle’s all fouled 
up, and the colonel will be here for in- 
spection any minute.” 

“No, kid,” said Gizmo, “my rifle’s okay. 
I cleaned it real good just an hour ago. 
I'll only have to dust it off and run a rag 
through the bore and I'll get by fine. That’s 
why I’m out here corking off.” A gloomy 
look settled on Jones’ thin face and he 
added, “Unless some of the guys have been 
playing jokes on me again. There’s no one 
in my tent. I'll take a look.” 


T a casual glance in the dim light of the 
tent, Jones’ Springfield rifle appeared 
clean and shiny. But on closer examina- 
tion, they found tiny black dabs of cos- 
moline and dirt around the hand-guard 
clips and butt-plate screws and on the 
windage-screw knob. The cutoff was set 
at the center notch. At this setting, unless 
he noticed it and changed it, Gizmo would 
jerk the bolt from his rifle when he did 
inspection arms. Too, a little cosmoline 
and dirt had been placed in the crevices 
of the bolt. 


“Oh, golly, golly!” moaned Gizme 
held the rifle, butt foremost, towa 
light in the doorway, and Virgie t 
look through the bore. 

“The bore’s all right,” she said; 
we've got to work fast. What a dirty t 

With the cutoff still at the center r 
Virgie cocked the rifle and turne 
safety lock to a vertical position. The 
raised the bolt handle and withdre’ 
bolt. “Ill strip the bolt and clean ii 
you police up the rest of the piece. 
directed. 

Five minutes later, Virgie crawle 
of the back of the tent, dodged amor 
pines and headed back toward thi 
exchange. Her face was covered 
grease stains and dirt and she mop 
with a man’s handkerchief as sh 
through the woods. 



































HE next day, after noon chow, }j 
hoe waiked over to the post excl 
and there he found Gunnery Se 
Stamps and Virgie. The Gunny 
little girl were seated on beer cases 
ing The Leatherneck magazine. 
“What are you doing, honey, |! 
ing this place?” said Asiatic to ’ 
Then he spoke to Stamps: “Well, Ir 
ing. What did Jones get—a weel 
strictions and a reading-off in front 
chow line or three days in the brig 
was me, Id let him hoist a rifle up-a 
shoulders about one hundred anc 
times and bang his own ears.” 
“Gizmo’s rifle,” replied the gunne 
geant, “was cleaner than a hound’s 
and the colonel complimented him 
snappiness. The little guy’s sharpe 
I thought. The colonel tells me Jon 
something of a professional fighter 
he came into the corps. We got to 
out some other way to fix up Gizt 
Donohoe seemed to be thinking + 
and then he asked, “Who's the tc 
guy over in the 38th Marines?” 
“That's easy. It’s that squatty 
Gus Rubio. He's tougher than th 
end of a shooting gallery. He usec 
world’s light heavyweight wrestling? 
pion—or one of them world cf 
Colonel Grew wanted him in the R 
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i 
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i 
{ olonel Campbell of the 38th said no 
§ 


lonel Campbell is always bragging 
it ubio can whip any two guys in the 
o camp,” said Virgie. “You're not go- 
r ‘sick Rubio on Gizmo, are you? That 
un’t be fair, Asiatic.” 

n't worry about that little sneak, 
it. We're just going to have a little 
ith him. Rubio’s got a diamond- 
dd championship belt. He wears it 
( his clothes or keeps it locked up 
time, and he’ll nearly kill anyone 
ven tries to touch it.” 

ipo I get what you mean,” said the 
~py, and he smiled on both sides of his 


~ 








» of the Raiders, a tall private first 
gswas lounging on the gallery, eating 


{Ip that pogey bait, Pancho,” said 

is to the Raider, “and go get Gizmo 
‘or me—on the double!” 

nh} few minutes, Corporal Jones was 

ng on the gallery, puffing and aa 

‘ke a possum and saying, “Hi, 

ay, old boy. I still owe you Hose 
| and some cigars, too. Want to step 
| PX and collect? I hear that the 

| i's birthday is next week and I’m 








yto get up a collection to buy him a 
. Only I'm having a little trouble 
% money from the boys—too far 

| payday, I guess.” 
DNT you fret yourself about the 
rolonel’s birthday, Jones. I’ve got a 
tail for you. I want you to go over 
1) 38th’s tent area and get something 
% colonel. You ever hear of Gus 
5 the wrestling champ? Yeh. Well 
r ‘corporal, or something, Over in the 
yates got a championship belt that he 
olonel Grew to take a look at. You 
ir there and get the belt from Rubio 
‘ing it back to me. Rubio will be 
i pr the colonel to see it. I picked you 
rtermS detail ‘cause I figured you, being 
i fighter, would enjoy shooting the 
with Rubio. He’s a real nice fel- 
bh nly hurry right back. The colonel’s 


ale 


a that’s swell,” said Jones. “I al- 


Wanted to meet Gus Rubio. I sure 
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appreciate this. 
Gunny?” 

Jones was halfway to the 38th tent area 
when Virgie caught up with him. “Wait 
for me, Gizmo,” said the little girl breath- 
lessly, “and I'll walk over with you. I want 
to see Colonel Campbell a minute.’ 

As they turned into a company street 
of the 38th Marines, Virgie said, “What 
were the toughest things they showed the 
Raiders in last week’s hand-to-hand com- 
bat classes?” 

“Well, I was just watching last week, be- 
ing a new man,” replied the corporal. “But 
I guess what looked the most deadly to 
me was Bob Fitzsimmons’ famous solar- 
plexus punch. You can kill a man with 
that. And then there’s edge-of-the-hand 
blows, especially in the spot just above the 
bridge of the nose. Only I never can re- 
member things like that when I get in a 
fight and need “em. Why do you ask, 
kid?” 

Virgie didn’t have to answer, because 
they’d reached the field where Corporal 
Rubio was instructing the 38th Marines in 
wrestling. It was several minutes before 
Jones had an opportunity to speak to the 
burly instructor. 

Then Jones said, rather timidly, “I’m 
Gizmo Jones. Colonel Grew sent me over 
about the belt.” 

Sweat was pouring down the wrestler’s 
gorilla-like chest. For a few moments he 
stared sullenly at the little man. Then a 
half-pleased look appeared on his square 
face and he said, “I don’ un’erstan’ you at 
firs’. You wan’ to loog at my beautiful 
beld. You can loog. Come along.” He 
spoke as if he had been choked too much, 
and his vocal chords had been injured. 

Virgie and Gizmo followed Rubio 
through the pines and down the company 
street to the wrestler’s tent. 

The little girl said, “Gizmo, I’m going 
down to see Colonel Campbell.” 

Jones and the big man entered the tent. 
Rubio unlocked his foot locker and, ten- 
derly, drew the diamond-studded belt 
from the top tray. The jewels glittered in 
the half-darkness. There was a worship- 
ful look in Rubio’s eyes. Slowly, he laid 
the belt on his bunk. 

Then he turned to Jones and said, “Isn’t 


When’s your birthday, 
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America’s Trucks 
must be kept rolling 


‘Today Pennsylvania Rubber is go- 


ing full speed ahead on its two war 
assignments. On the one hand, our 
skill in the conversion of rubber 
is being used to supply the Army 
and Navy with items that go into 
submarines, chemical warfare, and 
many other phases of the Nation’s 
war machine. On the other hand, 
we are producing tires for military 
and essential trucks and buses. 


We are making the finest tires 
possible in each-grade, and we are 
carrying out a program of tire ser- 
vice, including retreading, which 
is the equal of any in the country. 
Finally, your Pennsylvania dealer 
can assist you in arranging for 
certificates and with your other 
tire rationing and service problems. 


and AFTER 
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Representative in its field of the many new 
products which will help make for a better 
way of life after Victory, is the Pennsyl- 
vania Silent Vacuum Cup Tire. Exhaustive 
tests made before Pearl Harbor proved that 
this descendant of the original and justly 
famous Pennsylvania Vacuum Cup Tire is 
unquestionably the greatest step forward in 
tire engineering in this generation. 


See the amazing action through the 
glass “road” above. The car’s weight forms 
vacuum cups which grip the road—and 
which are silently released as the wheel 
turns. This new Silent Vacuum Cup tread 
resists skid in any direction. It even re- 
side-to-side weaving. 


duces “normal” 


Immediately after Victory you'll ride on 
Pennsylvania Vacuum Cups again—in un- 
precedented safety, silence and comfort. 
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“Your honor, I object to the manner in 
which the witness is being questioned! 





FRANK OWEN 
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Destined to become your favorite hat 
...of fine lightweight felt, with con- 
cealed panel welt and neat, fancy band 
—Leisure-Lite offers a wealth of style 
and value for $3.95. 

Other Paragons $3.95 to $6.50 

Featured in better stores everywhere — 

See Your Nearest Dealer 

If Your Dealer Can't Supply You, Order Direct — 
State Size and Color Wanted 


314-316 S. Franklin St.” CHICAGO, ILL. 


TOPCOAT 


is tailored from fine gabardine- 
which uses 78 percent 


NAPHTHALATED 


Virgin wool gently cleansed 
in naphtha to preserve fiber 
life, strength and resiliency. 
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Buy it at 
BROADSTREET'S¥ 
...New York and 
Chicago, ond other 
leading stores. 
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Lawrence, Mass. 


ARLINGTON MILLS, 
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it beautiful? I whip Count Ginsberg in 
two straight falds, and they give me this 
beautiful beld.” 

“Yeh, it’s sure pretty,” replied Jones. “T'll 
take good care of it and bring it right 
back as soon as Colonel Grew gives it the 
once-over. Why don’t you transfer over 
into the Raiders—it’s a swell outfit? So 


long.” 


Gizmo picked up the beautiful belt and 
stepped out of the tent. Rubio stood very 
For a few moments he seemed to 
shiver. There was a look of horror on his 
broad face. Then, with a wild bellow, he 
started in pursuit of his visitor. 

Jones heard the bellow, but he figured it 
was just one of the wrestler’s characteristic 
sounds. Virgie was waiting in front of 
Colonel Campbell's headquarters. Jones 
walked down the street, unconscious that 
he was being followed—until Rubio over- 


| took him. With one hand, the big man 


reclaimed the belt. With the other hand, 
he grasped Jones by the back hair. 

Gizmo reacted instinctively. He reached 
up, without turning around, and grasped 
Gus’ right wrist. He pivoted to the left. 
twisting the grappler’s arm with one rapid 
continuous motion. Something snapped 
in Gus’ wrist, and the big fellow spun 
through the air and landed heavily on his 
back. 

Rubio bounced off the turf, grasped the 
smaller man fore and aft and tossed him 
some five yards onto the slope of the near- 
est tent. Gizmo slid, unhurt, off the tent. 
In the street, Rubio was bending over to 
pick up the belt. He was talking to him- 
self and brushing soiled spots off the belt’s 
white leather. 

Jones got to his feet and stepped behind 
the wrestler. Rubio was mumbling angrily 
to himself. Jones seemed to hesitate for a 
minute. 

From far down the street, Virgie threw 
back her head and yeiled so loud that her 
green beanie fell off, “Give him the edge- 
of-the-hand, Gizmo.” 


UBIO whirled and faced Jones. And 

then the big man fell to his knees. For 
Jones had hit him a sharp, not-too-hard 
blow with the edge of his hand, just above 
the bridge of Rubio’s nose. 

The big grappler was struggling to his 
feet when Virgie shouted more instruc- 
tions: “Try the solar-plexus punch—Fitz- 
simmons’.” 

Jones threw a right that was almost a 
hook. It landed hard, and on his follow- 
through, Gizmo placed his right foot be- 
hind his opponent's left leg, pinning Rubio 
momentarily. Then, bringing it almost 
from the ground, Jones shot in a straight 
and vicious left to the solar plexus. As 
Gus staggered forward, the little corporal 
smashed in a crisp right to the jaw. Rubio 
dropped as if hit by a .45-caliber. 


IT’S a rare family that doesn’t have some- 
body in the Armed Forces these days. 
Mrs. Andrew Sanquar of Scarsdale, N. Y., 
has been telling us a touching story of an 
experience she had at the local post office. 
She was mailing a package to her son in 
the Army. and a young lady was waiting 
behind her for the same purpose. The 
young lady looked over Mrs. Sanquar’s 
package, noted the address on it. and then 
said in the proudest and gentlest voice in 
the world, “Mine’s a private, too.” 


ROBERT TURNER of Yonkers, N. Y., 
thinks that the celebrated Doctor Robin- 
son, The Shepherd of Moscow, Idaho, 
certainly needed assistance on that occa- 
sion (mentioned in John Kobler’s article) 
when he pounded out 150,000 words of 
manuscript in three days. “That’s 50,000 


“I’m sorry,” said Gizmo to the uncon- 
scious wrestler. He quit apologizing, how- 
ever, When he found that Rubio, though 
unconscious, still had a fierce grip on the 
belt. 

“The colonel is probably wondering 
where I am and plenty mad by now,” 
Gizmo went on. 

Once again he tried to pry apart Rubio’s 
powerful fingers. No luck. Gizmo’s hands 
were sore and stiff from the fight. So he 
hoisted the dazed wrestler across his shoul- 
ders and trotted down the company street 
and into the muddy road while Virgie 
cheered. 


N HOUR later, Virgie Grew, Gunnery 
Sergeant Stamps and Platoon Sergeant 
Donohoe were sitting on beer cases in 
front of the post exchange. Virgie was 
nibbling on a candy bar and there was a 
chocolate mustache over her red mouth. 
“You shouldn't ought to eat that stuff, 
honey,” said Donohoe, worriedly. 

“Gizmo bought it for me when he got 
back with the wrestler on his shoulders,” 
said the little girl. 

“Gizmo walked all overrcamp looking 
for me,” said Stamps, “and he still was tot- 
ing Rubio around. Gizmo was asking ev- 
eryone where I was. He seemed worried 
frantic for fear he hadn’t got back soon 
enough. 

“Finally, the colonel comes out of head- 
quarters tent and asks me, “What the heck 
is all this skylarking going on around this 
lash-up?’ And I said, ‘Gizmo and Rubio 
have just been scuffling, sir. And the colo- 
nel can see what happened.’ 


“J think I should warn you, Uncle Elmer, that most of this stuff is wax” 
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Continued from page 4 


words a day, and the fastest writer I ever 
knew, who could at top speed, without 
taking his fingers off the keys for hours at 
a stretch, averaged 2,500 words an hour, 
would need twenty hours daily for 50,000 
words. One day—maybe yes; three days 
——the black wagon would be coming in 
for Doc.” What we're worried about is 
that some editor may hear about Doc and 
begin thinking that a staff of writers is a 
great waste. 


PROPAGANDA is now being put out by 
the Huns to the effect that drunkenness is 
rampant at our Army camps. What they 
want, according to an item in Freling Fos- 
ter’s column, is the mothers to demand 
prohibition for the men in the service. 
Lambert Fairchild of New York City 
thinks this is just another instance of how 





































“Colonel Grew frowned at us. E 
could see he was tickled pink when 
Rubio in that shape. Colonel G 
has been rawhiding Colonel 
months about how tough Rubio 
how Rubio could probably whip 
men in the Raiders. I had to take G 
to sick bay before he came to.” 

“I guess Jones will be making 
any day now,” said Asiatic. “ 
wish you would throw that cand 
It's about time for afternoon chi 
you're going to spoil your appeti 

“What do you mean make sei 
Stamps demanded. “He’s going 
spot commission as a second loc 
been begging to go to Candidate 
but the colonel says the Raide 
overseas by the time Gizmo goe 
Candidates’ Class and R.O.C. 
colonel wants to keep Jones with t 
ers.” 

Across the street, the sentry « 
present arms, and the sergeant 
guard was saluting. A large wom 
uniform of the Waacs, was 
through the gate. Gizmo Jones ¥ 
ing at rigid attention and with his 
flaming under his green overseas 

“Poor Gizmo,” said Virgie. — 
never catch up with her, no matt 
much he bangs ears. She’s gotten a 
bar since she came here the last 
read him off.” 

The lady officer was talking in k 
gry tones to the little Marine. And 
broad shoulders glittered the twir 
bars of a captain. . 

THE END 
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dumb the Nazis can be: “By 2 
take the soldiers’ liquor away, te 
it’s the Nazis fault, and they'll he 
mans enough to please even Rex 
and, incidentally, win the war.” 


HATING Germans is great stt 
there are decent people who maint 
we ought to hate a few folks at hor 
of them is George Arnold, a taxi ¢ 
Chicago, who writes that when he 
take two parties in his cab at onet 
gentleman who was left for the 
trip protested bitterly. It seems 
others were swine who shouldn’ 
lowed to ride in cabs. This mi 
Arnold very sore at his fare. 
I oughta have slugged the guy?” ¢ 
Arnold. ; 
Certainly, yotta.... 











edding without bells 


i. 
cene above is a familiar one at the Boeing 
Seattle. 


ows the front and rear halves of a Boeing 
Fortress* fuselage being joined in mechanical 
k on the final-assembly floor . . . each section 
cisely and perfectly manufactured that joining 
together, and “hooking up” pre-installed wir- 


| jontrols and cables, is a matter of minutes. 


Manufacturing so complicated a product as the 
Boeing B-17 under war conditions, the best 
tion system is the one which is most compact 

is essential to make every unit of plant space 
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a production asset), most flexible (for new combat 
experience may dictate that design be modified “over- 
night” without holding up production), and fastest 
(for the scene above can never be familiar enough, 
until the war is won). 


The Boeing system of short-flow, multiple-line 
production fulfils all three of those conditions, and 
results in the highest output in the aircraft industry 
per man, machine, and unit of plant space. Essen- 
tially, it is a system based on “breaking up” the air- 
plane into a number of sections, completing each 
section on a short assembly line, and finally wedding 


the major sections into a completed airplane which 
could, if necessary, be flown away from the final- 
inspection station. 


It is this manufacturing skill and efficiency — 
combined with Boeing know-how in design, research 
and engineering—which have made Boeing-designed 
and Boeing-built Flying Fortresses, Stratoliners* and 
Pan American Clippers so outstanding in the avia- 
tion world. 


It is these things, too, which will some day make 
the phrase “Built by Boeing” stand for better peace- 
time products in a free world 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“THE TERMS * 


‘FLYING FORTRESS** AND 


*STRATOLINER*’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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TO YOUR COUNTRY— BUY U.S.WAR BONDS 





HONOURS OF 


























(PROBYN'S HORSE) 
(Indian Army) 


Lucknow — Taku Forts — Pekin, 1860 — Abyssinia 
Peiwar Kotal— Kabul, 1879—Afghanistan, 1878-80 
Punjab Frontier— Mesopotamia, 1915-18 


HONOURS OF 


Grand Prize... Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, St. Louis, 1904 ...one of 
more than 60 medals honouring 
Dewar's White Label for Excellence. 





© 





N the swiftly changing scene 
of social life today, maintain 
your strategic position as an 
excellent host. Serve DEWAR’S 
WHITE LABEL. There is no re- 
treat in quality for this veteran 
campaigner, honoured more 
than 60 times’round the world 
for distinguished service. 


White Label 8 years old 
Victoria Vat 2 


yea rs old 


also known as Ne Plus Ultra 


FULL COLOR REPRINTS SUITABLE 
FOR FRAMING. Six 9.x 12 full color 
prints of officers, Edition No. 4, 
without advertising, sent upon 
receipt of 25c. Schenley Import Corp., 
New York City, Dept. C. 


COMMAND DEWAR’S 
AND. .sBE“AT EASE” 






LYE 

Specall 

Jox Teast Benda 
NDewar es 

a PERTH 

Simm Ne 








THE MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE WORLD 


Both 86.8 Proof. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
Copr. 1942, Schenley Import Corp., New York 
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_I Dive-Bombed a Jap Carrier 





“Lonesome, baby?” 


PVT. JARO FABRY 


Continued from page 20 


was from my bomb or from the bursting 
egg of the preceding bomber. All I knew 
was that I was fighting to recover. I re- 
gained no more than twenty-five feet off 
the water. The Zeros, by the way, were 
attacking all the way down. 

I looked back when I'd pulled out of 
it to see where my bomb had hit and I 
stared right into the noses of three Zeros. 
I flew low on the water. This pre- 
vented the Japs from coming down on me 
from altitude. passing me and pulling out 
from underneath, If they tried that, they'd 
go swimming, but they didn’t bother 
about diving on me. They flew behind me 
at the same level and slightly above, and 
kept pumping lead at me. Huber was hit. 

He phoned and said he was hit and that 
he couldn’t aim his gun any longer. Lead 
had shattered the instrument panel and 
ripped up the ship. The hydraulic system 
was gone and the radio was shot away. I 
didn’t like this much and decided to make 
for the clouds. 

I began climbing when one of the Zeros 
made a pass and dumped a lot of lead 
into the cockpit. My engine quit. I nosed 
over to make a water landing, but mean- 
while switched tanks with the fuel selector 
valve. Then I reached for the wobble pump 
to increase pressure in the fuel system in 
the hope of pumping new life into the dead 
motor. 

But Huber had beat me to it. In his 
cockpit there was a duplicate pump and 
he’d got up considerable pressure al- 
though he was bleeding profusely from 


wounds in his left leg. The first stro’ 
took on the wobble pump almost br’ 
my arm, as I was unprepared for the p 
sure. What a man, this Huber! 

The engine was out from five to 7 
seconds, just long enough for the 
pilots to see that I was a dead pige 
Two of the three broke off the attack 
headed back for their carrier in the h 
of picking up another or two of our ¢ 
bombers. One remained to see that I | 
through or to finish me off if necess 
I was nicked twice. One bullet tore 
helmet open behind my right ear, 
moved some hair and brought blood. 
other grazed me across my left in 
finger but this didn’t bother me much. 
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One Dead Pigeon Revives ~ 








I figured I was dead. I wondered 1) 
was flying the plane. I touched that bi 
ing patch behind my right ear and bro1 
my fingers before my eyes and saw | 
were red with blood—my blood. I kn 
was through, but I knew also that ti 
was a Zero behind me. Therefore, I 
soned, I wasn’t altogether dead. I still 
time to get that Zero. I rationalized it 
way: I’m going and I’m going to take } 
Zero with me. 

The engine came to life with a sn 
and a roar. Instantly I knew what 
gone wrong. The last Jap burst had 
away the fuel connection to the } | 
which had been feeding the engine. 
connections to the new tank were oka} 
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‘I knew he’d make a pass at me as I 
tmbed. So I climbed. He dipped his 
¢ht wing and I dipped my left, turning 
o him. Here, I figured, is where I find 
t just how brave and fatalistic and sui- 
jal these Jap monkeys are. Just as I got 
into the sights of my forward guns 
d was about to squeeze the trigger, he 
voted out of it. 
This same operation recurred three or 
haps four times. I wondered why he 
‘ein’t attack me from the rear, where Hu- 
ir and his gun lay helpless. I was climb- 
x all the time and eventually I made a 
ud. As I nosed into the cloud I looked 
k and saw the Zero turn away. I knew 
n I was very much alive. I remember 
ing aloud, “I guess he’s afraid to tail 
on instruments. I wonder if he knows 
t ’'m afraid too. I haven’t any instru- 
nts.” I did have a compass left. 

flew for several minutes, trying to 

myself and my thoughts together. I 
ndered how I’d find Midway. I hadn’t 
y plotting board for navigation and 
J expected to rely on my radio—a radio 
ich I no longer had. I looked around 
en I popped out of the clouds to see if 
ould find someone from my squadron 
join up with and let him navigate me 
k to Midway. Also, I'd have the pro- 
tion of concentrated fire if attacked en 
ite to the base. 
But there wasn’t anybody in sight. I 
erged from the clouds at three- and 
-minute intervals looking for some- 
> to tail back home, but each time 
Wre was nothing but sky—cold and 
endless sky. I tried to raise the base on 
radio. At times I screamed into the 
ke, although I knew, in my heart, that 
thing was dead. I could see Huber was 
conscious. There was blood on his 
jacket. We could faintly hear each 
er’s voices over the roar of the motor 
couldn’t make out what the other said. 
e intercomm was dead, too. 
knew where I’d gone and approxi- 
i. how far I'd traveled, but I didn’t 
ow the most important thing of all: how 
ich drift I'd had at the various altitudes 
hat the wind speeds had been. I was, 
hort, lost. 
| figured that the safest bet for me would 
to fly the reciprocal of the course I’d 
fe out on. I flew for about an hour 
time I calculated should bring me in 
t of Midway) and saw nothing. 
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Five minutes later, I spotted a reef with 
two small islands within. I started to con- 
gratulate myself on my navigation and to 
make my recognition signal, so that our 
own guns below wouldn’t fire on me. I 
made an easy approach and was well 
down when I realized with a stabbing, an- 
gry regret that this wasn’t Midway at all. 
But I did know that the green splotch be- 
low was either Kure Island or Pearl and 
Hermes Reef. 

I had a little black book in the knee 
pocket of my flying suit. I yanked it out. 
In it I had recorded the bearing and dis- 
tances of these two points from Midway. 
My gas gauge told me I didn’t have enough 
fuel to take me to Midway if this was the 
Pearl and Hermes Reef. This, I said to 
myself, simply must be Kure! 


The Army to the Rescue 


I laid my course accordingly and flew 
the time required to take me to Midway 
—55 miles away. The other point was 82 
miles on an opposite bearing. 

I flew the required time. There was 
nothing in sight. I guess I went off my 
rockers completely. I started making left- 
hand turns. I didn’t know why. I was just 
waiting for the gas to run out, to set the 
ship down. I didn’t have enough gas to get 
me back to Kure if it was Kure that I had 
sighted. I was sure now it hadn’t been. 

While I was in a left turn, Huber at- 
tracted my attention by kicking one of 
the rudder pedals. I looked back and he 
was pointing off to port. I saw what looked 
like a black cloud lying on the water. I 
didn’t know just what it was. I thought it 
might be a ship burning. I had nothing 
better to do. I turned down for a look. I 
saw two Flying Fortresses—and this Leath- 
erneck was really glad to see the Army! 
I trailed in behind them, dipping my wings, 
so they could see the white stars. 

A few minutes later, there was Mid- 
way, smoke pouring from the fires the 
Japs had started. The wheels went down 
of their own weight the moment I re- 
leased them, but the flaps wouldn’t go 
down. They required hydraulic pressure 
and that’s one of the many things we were 
completely out of. I didn’t know exactly 
how much gas I had left, as I came in for 
a landing and lost no time getting down. 

I’d never landed without flaps before. 
I landed hot and fast and made a half 
ground loop. One of the tires either blew 
or had been punctured in the fight, and 
I almost cracked up. I managed to keep 
the plane steady, though, and taxied to a 
point near one of the sick bays where 
a few men hauled Huber out of his cock- 
pit. He was still conscious. An indestruc- 
tible Leatherneck, that Mr. Huber! 

The doc looked at my head. It was just 
a graze, and an emergency bandage fixed 
it up okay. While an engineer checked 
over my ship, I went to the Command 
Post and reported. 

After ’'d made my preliminary report, 
I went over to the engineering shacks 
where they’d been checking my plane. The 
mechanics told me that the ship’s motor 
went dead while they were checking it. It 
had run out of gas. I must have landed 
with only two or three minutes’ supply of 
fuel remaining in the tanks. It was then 
that I knew fear. 

I hadn’t been really scared up there. 
But here, standing by my ship, I knew fear. 
I remembered the men who’d been shot 
down and the picture of Huber lying there 
behind me in bloody semiconsciousness. I 
remembered that first bullet that hit my 
ship. In that first momentary flash back, 
I remembered saying to myself, “Here 
comes a hunk of the Sixth Avenue El!” 
It had seemed a curious thought at the 
time. 

As I walked away from the engineer- 
ing shack, I ran into Lieutenant Jesse 


Rollow. He'd been on the flight with me.|— 
We tried to figure out who’d survived the 











IN WALK-FITTED 
BOSTONIANS 


Uncle Sam can use whistlers, and 
walkers, these days. You'll walk it 
and like it in Bostonians. Remember, 
Walk-Fitted comfort costs no more— 
in fact, less —for Bostonians are 
quality-built . . . to give more miles 
per dollar. Featuring Spring’s snap- 
piest color: Battalion Brown. Bos- 
tonians, Whitman, Mass. $8.95 to $12 


BOSTONIAN NORSEAM will give you 
extra miles per dollar. Flexible heavy sole. 
Custom burnished in Battalion Brown. 


WALK 


FIT RIGHT- FEEL RIGHT /Aeyre Wa/k- itted 


a sean 
RLIC LIBRARY ) 


iT AND LIKE 


MARVEL—right dress for soldiers and 
civilians—a strap oxford in Battalion 
Brown. Built to walk it and like it. 
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BRAEBURN. You'll be money and miles 
ahead in this handsome Battalion Brown 
quarter-brogue of sturdy build. 
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REGUS 


QUALITY 


LEADS 


PAY. OFF, 


ALWAYS READY 
TO WRITE 


The supply of materials 
for making new pencils 
is limited. But Scripto 
pencils are built to last, 
so take good care of 
those you have or buy 
and keep them writing 
with Scripto quality 
leads. Also use Scripta 
refill leads in all pen- 
cils made for standard 
(.046-inch) 
leads. Available in 
black and colors —al- 


9 LEADS, 


diameter 


— No.70 SCRIPTO arcanta. 


ways sharp — always 
ready to write. 


Ask for germine Scripto 
leads at office supply 
houses, bookstores, 
drug stores, 5 & 10 cent 
stores, post exchanges 
and other places that 
carry writing materials. 


xtra Stron 


Dr. Scholl’s Famous Athlete’s Foot Prescription 
Now Compounded And Obtainable Everywhere 


You can now obtain the original prepara- 
tion for Athlete’s Foot, which Dr. Wm. M. 
Scholl, the noted consultant on diseases 
and deformities of the feet, prescribed for 
many years with such striking success. 
It is called Dr. Scholl’s SOLVEX. 


This remarkably effective relief acts five quick 
important ways: Allays intense itching; kills fungi 
of Athlete’s Foot on contact; promotes healing 
of the red, raw, cracked or peeling skin between 
toes and on feet; helps prevent infection from 

reading; acts to render invasion of Athlete’s 
Foot unfavorable. Get Dr. Scholl’s SOLVEX today. 

gS or Ointment, only 50c. At Drug, Shoe 

Department Stores. Refuse a substitute. 

Free Booklet on Foot Care—write to Dr. Scholi’s, Inc., Chicago, Ml. 
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8 O LV E "4 FOR ATHLETE'S 


FOOT 
PREVENT ATHLETE’S FOOT 


To help prevent reinfection of 
Athlete’s Foot from shoes, spray in- 
side with Dr. Scholl’s Shoe Deodor- 
izer and Fungicide. Kills the fungi 
it reaches on insoles and shoe-lin- 
ings; dispels odors caused by sweaty 
feet, Large bottle with sprayer 50c. 
At Drug, Shoe and Dept. Stores. 
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flight and to estimate how much damage 
we'd done. We didn’t check at all. We 
might as well have fought in separate 
battles. It’s amazing how circumscribed 
is your knowledge of what happens in a 
fight. You see just your own immediate 
little piece of the show—like not seeing 
the chorus for the fascination of one par- 
ticular pair of legs. 

Then we walked about, looking over the 
damage the Japs had done. We wound up 
at the mess, where we managed to find 
a can of fruit juice. We shared it. Pine- 
apple juice. Good. It was about ten-thirty 
—which meant we'd been in the air about 
four hours all told, four unforgettable 
hours. I knew Id hit that Jap carrier, and 
this knowledge exhilarated me. 

About a half-hour later, our spotters 
picked up the sounds of approaching air- 
craft. The air-raid siren sounded. I didn’t 
bother going to my plane. I knew it 
couldn’t fly for a while. I saw a lone Ma- 
rine fighter taking off, the only serviceable 
ship left on the island. I know now that 
he’d been ordered to remain on the ground, 
but as I watched him take off, I thought to 
myself: One man against God knows how 
many! 

This was the same pilot, Marion Carl, 
who got the Navy Cross later for knock- 
ing off fourteen Jap planes in the Solo- 
mons. He bagged a couple in the Battle of 
Midway too. 


disability coverage only when the cause is 
nonindustrial. State workmen’s compen- 
sation laws won't be disturbed. Bever- 
idge wants comprehensive medical care, 
while Altmeyer stops short of hospitaliza- 
tion. 

Under the Beveridge plan, one half of 
the social-insurance bill would be con- 
tributed by employers and employees, and 
the other half by the national exchequer. 


| In the United States, employers and work- 
‘ers will bear the whole cost for a long 


period, and the federal government should 


| never have to foot more than a third of 


the bill. The cost of the unified, enlarged 
and liberalized system will be about 10 
per cent of pay rolls, half from employers 
and half from workers. 

At the start, receipts will run far ahead 
of disbursements. Even at the present 
rate, the Old Age and Survivors’ Insur- 
ance trust fund amounts to $3,688,109.- 
914, and would more than double that by 
1955. When old-age benefits start pouring 
out, however, the cost will go up to 15 per 
cent of pay rolls, and the increase will 
come out of the federal treasury. After 
thirty or forty years, say around 1975, 
there will have to be a three-way split—5 
per cent from employers, 5 from employ- 
ees and 5 from government. 

Today, the bill for Old Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance is 2 per cent of pay rolls, 
divided between employer and employee. 
The rate for unemployment compensation 
is 3 per cent, all contributed by manage- 
ment except in four states. Lumped to- 
gether, this gives 5 per cent of pay rolls as 
the total cost of the present system, with 
4 per cent coming from employers and 1 
per cent from workers. It seems quite a 
jump from 5 to 10 per cent, but the higher 
figure will doubtless be finally accepted. 

On January 1, 1944, they point out, the 


"| existing rate for Social Security and un- 


employment insurance combined will au- 
tomatically increase to 7 per cent, split 
between management and employees. The 
jump will then be from 7 to 10 per cent— 
an increase of only 3 per cent which will 
be borne entirely by workers. 

Taken as a whole, the Social Security 
crowd differs strikingly from other New 
Deal crews—not a wishful thinker or star- 
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It turned out, however, that the ap- 
proaching aircraft Were our own from one 
of our carriers near by. 

I tried to sleep that afternoon. We all 
tried to sleep with more or less indifferent 
success. Some of the boys went out on 
a night attack that evening after their 
ships had been patched up. Mine wasn’t 
ready. I wasn’t ordered out. Rollow was 
left behind too. 

We were detailed to lighting the runway 
when our boys returned. We didn’t expect 
them back until eleven or twelve that 
night, so we Went into a dugout for a nap. 
The night before, five of us had slept 
there. Now there were just the two of us. 


Shelled by a Sub 


About nine o’clock, I heard a loud re- 
port and a whistling sound. I had never 
heard a shell before. I'd heard bombs, but 
never shells. I knew this sound belonged 
to a shell. Rollow was asleep. I yelled to 
him and yanked hin out of his bunk. We 
flattened ourselves out on the floor of the 
dugout. We were certain the enemy was 
coming in this time, and this was the bom- 
bardment that would precede a landing. 
We decided we’d go out and watch the 
party. 

We saw the searchlights of our shore 
batteries switch on and reach long fingers 
into the darkness. We opened up for a 


“‘\From the Cradle to the Grave’”” 


Continued from page 13 


gazer among the lot. Although convinced 
that the proposed changes are sound and 
necessary, easy sailing is not expected. 
Many senators and representatives are 
stoutly opposed to continued emphasis on 
“social gains.” In view of the present 
enormous outlays, even some friends of 
the plan think it should be held back until 
the end of the war. 

Arthur Altmeyer, the country’s leading 
authority on social insurance, does not 
think so. With enthusiasm bedrocked in 
facts and figures, his common sense, 
reasonableness and sincerity have made 
him a most successful pleader before con- 
gressional committees. 


Save Now for the Future 


“The present time,” he said to me, “of- 
fers a golden opportunity to build up 
substantial reserves. War pay rolls are 
pouring money into the pockets of work- 
ers, the amount of unemployment is small, 
and 600,000 men and women, eligible for 
retirement benefits, are staying on the job. 
Some 43,000 have actually gone off the 
rolls to do war work. 
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“He’s been like that all day—it’s a letter from bis landlord” 

























































few minutes, and the noise was terr 
Then there was silence. It developed { 
this wasn’t a major attack, but that a_ 
submarine had surfaced and tossed a 
shells into us. The batteries claimed 
hit the sub. One of our destroyers w 
out the next morning to search for it. 

On the 6th of June, I was assigned t 
scouting mission to look for a Jap s 
plane tender which might be 
Jap seaplane bombers for an attae 
Midway. Over Kure, I developed ; 
leak, whipped the plane around an 
managed to make Midway. 

When the Midway fight was ¢ 
over and done with, we were 
we could get some sleep now. Wel 
slept. . 

For ; a " few days, we resumed pn 
patrol activities, and on June 25th 
piled us into B-17s—what was left of 
—and headed for Pearl Harbor. 
eight hours leave to the Royal Ha’ 
Hotel and back to the base to form 
squadron. 

A month later, we were on our ¥ 
the Solomons. I had meanwhile quz 
as a carrier pilot. I didn’t know it, 
was in for another and greater adve 
on Guadalcanal. Huber, by the wai 
made a sergeant and won the P 
Heart and the Distinguished Flying 
A great kid! 

THE END 


“When eight or nine million soldie 
turn to civil life, and some 20,000,001 
workers change back to peacetime 
duction, postwar adjustments are b 
to entail many hardships. Isn’t it bet 
set up a comprehensive social insu! 
system, able now to meet every need, 
to wait until the emergency is on us? 

“Here is another strong point,” Altr 
added. “When the national income sh 
at the war’s end, the steady and in 
flow of these benefits will go far to sI 
the general purchasing power and 
tain employment at high levels.” 

Plausible and persuasive as far as 
writer is concerned, but then I’m 
senator or a representative. One t 
that encourages the Social Security b 
is the support of organized labor. 
though the increased cost of the props 
changes does not affect the employer, 
ing entirely on the employee, the A.’ 
of L. and the C. I. O. have both come ¢ 
enthusiastically for the expansion a 
liberalization of the existing system, ho 
ing that the larger protection will me 
than make up for larger premiums. 

THE END 


JAY IRVING 
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ew AIRPLANE SPOTTER Playing Cards 
yeach you to spot the world’s war- 


| 
lanes on sight... as 


52 different fighting planes . . . U. S., oes V 
titish, German, Japanese, Italian. And, as 
Ou see, this is not only a “spotter’’ deck 
|.. but a regular deck. Use it for bridge, 
boker, rummy, hearts... any game played 
with standard playing cards. 


i 
} BICYCLE QUALITY...Your assurance of 
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Spotter cards are 
BICYCLE quality 


Bicycle has been the card- 
player’s card for more 
than G1 years...the stand- 
ard by which all playing 
cards are measured. 












| e best in playing-card value. Bicycle Cards 
fave a finish which resists moisture, makes 
for easy slip and thorough shuffle. They 
eel right, deal right, stay new longer. 
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SUNITED STATES PLAYING CARD CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO .... Makers of BICYCLE and CONGRESS Playing Cards 
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If they win 
...only our dead 
are free These are our enemies. | 


They have only one idea—to kill, and kill, 
and kill, until they conquer the world. 
Then, by the whip, the sword and the gallows, they will rule. 
No longer will you be free to speak or write your thoughts, to worship God in your own way. 
Only our dead will be free. Only the host who will fall before the enemy will know pf 
Civilization will be set back a thousand years. 
Make no mistake about it—you cannot think of this as other wars. 
You cannot regard your foe this time simply as people with a wrong idea. 
This time you win—or die. This time you get no second chance. 
This time you free the world, or else you lose it. 
Surely that is worth the best fight of your life 


—worth anything that you can give or do. 


Throughout the country there is increasing need for civilian war service. To enlist the 
every citizen, the Government has organized the Citizens Service Corps as part of local 
Councils. If there is no Defense Council in your community, or if it has not set up a Servic’ 
help to organize one. If one exists, cooperate with it in every possible way. Write this m 
for a free booklet telling you what to do and how to do it. Join the fight for Freedom 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIG 
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of the weird tales now 
culation were just as 
nt in the first World 
as they are today 
just as ridiculous 


UT a month after Pearl Harbor, 
Officers of the U. S. Army base in 
Brooklyn were being driven dis- 
by a barrage of very strange phone 
Scores were received every day; let- 
too, and the purpose of the calls 
letters was to inquire about a ship 
ito have docked in Brooklyn with 
lead bodies from Pearl Harbor on 
_ The inquirers heard that help was 
to put the bodies in coffins. Quite 
volunteered. 





Rumormongers in 1776 spread the story that some 
of the states were being sold out by the others. 
Now it’s some of our allies instead of the states 


The rumor that a shipload of coffinless corpses had 
arrived in an American port was started back in 
1854. It made the rounds in 1918 and again in ’42 
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By Helena Huntington Smith 
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But there was no such ship; there were 
no dead bodies; if there had been, they 
would most certainly have been in coffins. 

The rumor, with its sinister implica- 
tion of nameless horrors at Pearl Harbor, 
continued to spread. In February, 1942, 
President Roosevelt took notice of it in a 
radio speech, denouncing spreaders of 
“the incredible story” that “our honored 
American dead” were being brought home 
to be put in a common grave. 

Had the War Department looked back 
through its own records to December 20, 
1918, it would have found that on that 
date an officer of the General Staff was ex- 
ercised over an almost identical rumor 
concerning a shipload of dead bodies. This 
ship was supposed to be docked in Hobo- 
ken instead of Brooklyn, and the soldier 
bodies were from France instead of Pearl 
Harbor, but that was the only difference. 
The mythical bodies of 1918 were coftin- 
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less, as were those of 1942; there was an 
alleged shortage of labor to care for them; 
‘letter writers were spreading the tale with 
all sorts of fee-fi-fo-fum details, such as 
(a) the bodies were said to be frozen like 
beef quarters, or (b) contrariwise, in all 
stages of decomposition. 

What caused this degenerate fancy to 
spend twenty-four years in hibernation, 
and pop out again unchanged the minute 
a new war was declared? Nobody knows. 
The favorite theory, until lately, has been 
that all such stories are the work of the 
enemy. But in some ways, that explana- 
tion doesn’t quite fill the bill. Anyway, the 
shipload-of-corpses fable goes back to 
1854, when a ship called the Black War- 
rior put into Brooklyn after a brush with 
the Spanish authorities in Havana. The 
Spaniards had relieved her of her cargo for 
some alleged violation of rules and, upon 
her return to this country, it was noised 


After the Battle of Bull Run, the panic-stricken 
awaited the fall of Washington. Our generals were 
corrupt, ran the rumor; had made a deal with the enemy 


Old Lady and Old Man Rumor take great delight 
in whispering that a vast, vague, woolen-profiteer- 
ing conspiracy is responsible for the no-cuff ruling 


The Same Old Rumors 


about that she carried the bodies of several 
American sailors who had been murdered 
in the affray. There were no such sailors, 
but the belief helped to stir up an inter- 
national incident. 

Old Lady Rumor loves the weird and 
the horrible. No doubt you heard, some 
months back, how the hospitals in the 
town next to yours were crammed with 
boys from Pearl Harbor “who have gone 
insane.” Practically every “next town” in 
the entire United States was the scene of 
this sad visitation. Such stories are passed 
around in good faith, the people who tell 
them having no idea that they are repeat- 
ing the same old chestnuts that were going 
the rounds in 1918 and sometimes much 
earlier. There is, for instance, the fable of 
the captured German submarine. 

It appears that this submatine-wasc-tz 
tured off the Atlantic Coast tit ofc ir’ 
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ONLY THE BEST 


By Ernest Haycox 


PLE USTRATED 


The story of a girl who 
found her heart would not 
accept the bargain which 
her pride told her to make 


into winter’s gray afternoon and 

walked up Pennoyer Street with 
the hard southwest wind at her back. Great 
swollen clouds moved overhead, and the 
smell of winter was wild and raw and 
pleasant against her face. At that moment, 
Ray Monteith came down the stairway 
from his second-story office with his doc- 
tor’s bag and stopped her. 

“Going to Portland?” he asked. 

‘esr’ 

“Tl ride along.” 

‘“Five-thirty,” she said. “Where’s May?” 

He said, “In Portland,” and turned to his 
car at the curb. 

From the window of his office, old Ion 
Gray looked down at these two people. 
with forty-five years of intimate knowl- 
edge of the town sharpening his interest. 
He had known their parents and their 
grandparents: he could trace the qualities 
and hungers and ingrained habits of both 
families forward from 1885 all the way 
down to these two. He understood the girl 
and the man inside out, what they were 
and what their people had been, and now 


Been came from Russell’s store 
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he stood and relished his cigar between his 
lips, a round-bellied little man with cherry- 
red lips and an acidly kind disposition. He 
admired the girl’s figure as she moved up 
Pennoyer and he observed that Ray Mon- 
teith sat still a moment in his car and 
watched Beatrice as she went away. 

It was only a small incident in the day, 
but Ion Gray thought: They’re both tan- 
gled in unsatisfactory engagements and 
prepared to be Christian martyrs to fidel- 
ity. A kiss or an indiscreet moment would 
sweep all that nonsense away. 

Wind shook the last of the big brown 
leaves out of elm and oak and black wal- 
nut as Beatrice walked briskly up Pen- 
noyer Street’s grade and turned into 
Grover, passing the town’s old houses 
seated in reminiscent dignity upon their 
lawns. She remembered the small swing of 
expression Ray had shown upon mention 
of May Strand’s name. Perhaps there had 
been a quarrel, and now he was going to 
her in Portland to cure it. It would be like 
May to go to Portland and make him fol- 
low humbly. 

At home, in her room, Beatrice dressed 
herself for the’ trip to town, there to meet 
Jack McGarrett, who was now a captain 
stationed at the air base. She thought of 
him and had her tenderness and her doubt, 
and then found herself recalling the ex- 
pression on Ray Monteith’s face—and felt 
the hurt of an old, old wound, the never 
quite subdued sadness of knowing Ray 
was the man she could not have. 


DARLING 


All of them had grown up together in 
this town; and all of them met and spoke 
with the casualness of these long years of 
association. But behind casualness were 
the memories, the injuries and hurts, the 
wants and the regretful compromises. 
Even at this moment, she had the sharpest 
kind of a feeling when she recalled how 
May Strand and Ray had walked out of 
Dunc Eichelberger’s party and had later 
come back, May saying, “Ray and [J are 
engaged.” That had been a year ago, but 
the hurt of it never quite healed. 


T FIVE-THIRTY, she drove the car in 
front of Ray’s office and took him 
aboard. It was quite dark then and the 
headlights played into a rain-driven mist. 
He had his doctor’s bag along, and when 
they came to Peterson’s poultry farm, a 
mile from town, he said, “I’ve got to make 
a visit here, Beatrice.” 

She snapped off the headlights and set- 
tled back, not wanting to think of him at 
all, but nevertheless steadily thinking of 
him, the graveness on him, the sharpness 
of his eyes, the things he did as a boy, the 
quietness that had come to him as a pro- 
fessional man, of his smile and the shape 
of his body; and all these things had a deep 
physical effect on her. She said to herself: 
This is not the way a woman should be 
thinking of another man—not when she 
has one of her own. 

He came back: he dropped his bag in the 
rear of the car and settled beside her. He 
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The music started and one of Jay 
friends took her out to dance. | 
passed Ray’s table and she thou 
again: Where’s May? What's happen#} 






pushed his legs forward and sprawled} 
the seat. “That's all until Monday map. 
ing—I hope.” He lighted a cigarette }¢ 
he relaxed completely. “This is apt tebe 
the last free week end for a long time! 
“Why, Ray?” 
“Burke's gone, and Lyman’s leavin 
the morning. That leaves just lon G@ 
and me to take care of the town and jis 
end of the county.” 4 
“Mostly you,” she said. “Ion’s grov ' 
old. I noticed it the other day. Wa’ 
there be any new doctors coming in?” | 
“All going into the service,” said @y 
Monteith. He sat still, the cigarette pews 
in his fingers. She noticed the way 
stared into the wet night, his lids a 
drawn together: there was a darknes Op 
his face, a sudden unhappy weariness. 
““How’s May? I haven't seen her f} 
week or two.” 
“I think,” he said, “she’s in Portlane 
the duration.” 


COOL start of excitement ju 
through her, and she drove ste 
through the hard, heavy rain with 
mind full of sudden questions. Bu 
said nothing; she let him alone. H g 
wrapped in his thoughts, knowing his 
well that he felt no need of keeping | 
conversation. Now and then during 
month he liked to get away from his ; 
tice and run up to town and have one 
for himself. This was one of those ni 
“What’s the news on Jack?” he aski 
“He’s expecting to be ordered ov 
foreign service. Theyre taking a | 
engineering officers to England.” 

“Jack,” he murmured, “always gets 
the middle of things, always has a | 
fun. It was that way clear back whe / 
were kids. When did you start going s 
with him, Bea?” A 

She thought of it a moment. “A [ 
two years ago.” 

“Oh, no,” he said. “You were goi 
parties with him in high school. You 
to the senior dance with him.” 

“You remember that, Ray?” 

“Of course. I asked you too late.” 

“It wasn’t steady then, Ray,” she 

That was all. She drove the rest ¢ 
way into Portland with her mind cro} 
by the past, remembering the feeling 
of those sharpest and saddest mome j§ ~ 
her life—those moments when she bg) 
aware at last that Ray Monteith 
turned to May Strand. 

She drove into the garage in Po 
and walked to the street with Ray. 

“When will you be going home 
asked. 

“About two.” 

“All right.” W 

“Have a good time, Ray.” 

He gave her a short, quick glance 
went away. She watched him a m 
and thought he looked very youn 
very lonely, and her heart hurt her 
it. She glanced at her watch and vi, 
briskly up the street to the Flight C 

The date was for six-thirty, but 
seven before Jack came into the ]} 
with another pair of officers and twé 
He was a ruddy, square-faced maj 
very black hair and a pair of eyé 
danced when he smiled. 

He said, “We're late but Mac’s gi 
halfway to Mount Hood and we | 
pick her up.” He kissed Beatrice i 
introduced her around; then they ft 
table in the lounge and ordered dr 

He looked fine in his uniform—dz 
physically tough. But he was the kit 
always took on color from excitem 
always liked to be running ahead 
pack, looking for something ne 
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ind ing out of the way. The war, she 
jou)t, was his meat. It made him gallant 
id (tty and wonderfully cheerful. 
“A> you going to miss me?” he said. “T 
e get our orders this week.” He 
er a long, intent glance; he really 
anti to know if the news hit her hard. 
hleaned back in the big leather chair 
ve him an obscure smile; and her 
ts remained calm and clear about 
n. n school he had been the aggressive 
e, s impatient dreams making a poor 
ol of him. He had been the one who 
“te most of the fights, sometimes win- 
z,ometimes losing. She recalled he 
ght Ray Monteith, and Ray, re- 
to begin it, had finally summoned 
_adeep, unsuspected rage and had 
. d Jack. Probably Jack had forgot- 
now. New things always crowded 
es out of his mind, but for all his 
ness and for all his misdemeanors, 
fa smile that washed his sins away 
‘ade him lovable. She thought: I 
@im now. Why should I be critical? 





| | 


finished their drinks and moved 
jhe dining room. There was quite a 
a ynighe crowd dancing on the floor, 
ck led her away to dance at once. 
vre thoughtful tonight,” he said. 
try I was late.” 
t didn’t matter.’ 
iEpes to most women.” 
at woman have you kept waiting 


ave her a swift and wary glance, 
sed it with his grin. “Bea,” he said, 
always just a foot beyond my 


ive?” 

odded. “I wish it weren’t so. I wish 
f ent so calm. I’m afraid of your 
a 





na as I need you.’ > He was close 
i ret of it. He wasn’t a thoughtful 
t one given to close and long study 
ning. But he felt in her the lack of 
= }sionate wanting which drew a man 
oman so tightly together that there 
ain in the pressure of it. 
»’ she said, “are you sure you're 
/ {ont away?” 
fty sure.” 
hunt a quiet spot before the 
ver,” she said. “I want to talk to 


Id her tighter. He said in his quick, 
3 voice, “‘Let’s not be too serious 
f Bea.” He was afraid of what she 
0 say, she guessed. He was always 
aid of losing her. 

tausic stopped, and they went back 

able to eat. One of the other offi- 
S feeling high. He said, “I want 
» play The Man on the Flying 
” and got up to go over to the 





a. 
‘glance followed him and halted at 
‘way. Ray Monteith came through 
‘tway with three other men; all of 
‘re, she guessed, young doctors out 
vening’s break. 
jaw her and stopped at the table. 
‘ed at Jack, he acknowledged the 
Wtions Jack made. He said, “You 
je, Jack,” and went on to another 
bf the room. 
at still, hands on her lap, watch- 
Cross over. She said to herself: 
May? Then the music started, 
of Jack’s friends took her out to 


assed Ray at his table with his 
She thought again: Where’s May? 
lappened? 
ate dinner and they sat through an 
ance. One of the girls said, ““Who’s 
n that stopped here?” 
or from my town.” 
S| * a simply prodigious town,” 


ater it became, the warmer and 
| 
- 


{ 


more crowded the place grew; a cluster of 
lights faded, turning the floor half dark, 
and the music grew dreamy and sad. Bea- 
trice danced steadily with Jack, his cheek 
against her cheek. He murmured, “Eng- 
land’s a long way off, honey. I wish it 
turned your heart to stone when you 
thought about it. It doesn’t, though.” 

They passed Ray’s table, and she looked 
for him and missed him, and her eyes went 
through the crowd. Presently she found 
him dancing with a girl with bright, teasing 
features and a mass of blond hair bobbed 
long. She tried to catch the expression on 
Ray’s face but lost him in the crowd; and 
suddenly she was terribly angry at herself, 
at Ray, and at May. Above all, she hated 
the blond girl so intensely that she was 
shocked. 

“It doesn’t, though, does it?” repeated 
Jack. 

“Tl miss you,” she said. 

“You’d miss the mailman, too, 
didn’t make his rounds every day.” 

“How should I feel, Jack?” 

“Like a widow, newly widowed.” 

Yes, she thought, that’s the way I ought 
to feel, but I don’t. Her thoughts were still 
calm, still clear and unstirred. There were 
hundreds of thousands of women who had 
faced the same problem. Having lost the 
man they wanted, the stark question came 
upon them and had to be answered: “To 
take the next man and make the best of the 
bargain, or to remain single life-long and 
warm their hands over the fading heat of 
a dream. She had made her answer; life 
Was never meant to be barren and fruit- 
less. People were made to work, to do, to 
be used up, to leave something behind 
them as payment for having existed. 

She had been content with the bargain 
until now. But now she knew it wouldn’t 
do. The sight of another woman dancing 
in Ray Monteith’s arms woke a feeling too 
hard, too primitive. She carried Ray too 
deeply within her. Beneath her placid 
expression, beneath her half-smile and 
beneath her seeming content, lay things 
that were violent and wildly burning. She 
thought: I’ve got to tell Jack. [ve got to 
break it off. 


if he 


HEY moved with the departing crowd. 

They got their coats and stepped into 
the night’s raw, keen wind. She sat beside 
Jack as he drove across town. They 
dropped the two other girls far out in the 
suburbs; they circled to the air base and let 
off the officers and turned back to town. 
Jack settled the car to a slow pace. The 
evening had done him good, and he sat low 
in the seat humming a song to himself. 

“Jack,” she said, “are you sure?” 

“Sure. I expect to get my traveling or- 
ders this week. England probably. Or it 
may be Africa. I hope for Africa.” He 
struck the wheel a soft blow with the edge 
of his hand. “Africa would be swell. 
Sometimes I wonder why I ever stayed so 
long in the old home town. Me, running 
a garage. I’ll never run a garage again and 
I'll never go back to the home town again.” 
A moment later he regretfully added, “I 
wish this chance had come ten years ago. 
A man loses an awful lot of time finding 
what he wants to do.” 

She tried again. “You'll want no wife if 
you're going to trot around the globe, 
Jack.” 

“Ah,” he said, “what fun would I have 
alone?” He came before the building in 
which she had parked her car. He turned 
off the switch and swung his head to her. 
“You're not near me tonight. Well, you’ve 
never been as near me as I want you to be. 
But less so now.” 

“Listen carefully,’ she said. “Perhaps 
you want more than I can give you—” 

He said quickly, “I'll take what I can 
get and be satisfied.” 

“That’s not like you. You've never been 
satisfied with half of anything.” 

“With you,” he told her, “it’s different. 
Let’s not even think about it. I’m going to 
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HE job of the War Department 
| Research Branch in the Special 
Service Division is to ask ques- 
tions, and the confidential and anony- 
mous answers from the average soldier 
reveal how he feels about practically ev- 
erything pertaining to the war. One of 
the things the Research Branch found 
out was that the man in service seems to 
worry more about what he'll do after 
the war than what will happen to him to- 
day or tonight or tomorrow morning. 

Typical worry: “I was yanked out of 
college by Selective Service and here I 
am in a slit trench, with my educational 
program frozen for the duration. What’s 
the answer?” 

Another: “I had a pretty good job be- 
fore I was drafted and Id like to get a 
better one when I go back home. But 
what chance have I got of learning a 
trade here in the jungle?” 

Uncle Sam gave considerable thought 
to this problem even before the men did, 
and the result is the United States Armed 
Forces Institute—a new kind of corre- 
spondence school. Authorized by the 
War Department just three weeks after 
Pearl Harbor, and shortly thereafter es- 
tablished in Madison, Wisconsin, the In- 
stitute set up these objectives: 

“To provide continuing educational 
opportunities to meet the requirements 
of the command; in particular, to furnish 
assistance to personnel who lack educa- 
tional prerequisites for assignment to 
duty which they are otherwise qualified 
to perform, and to assist individual sol- 
diers in meeting requirements for pro- 
motion. 

“To enable those whose education is 
interrupted by military service to main- 
tain relations with educational institu- 
tions, and thus increase the probability 
of the completion of their education 
upon their return to civil life.” 

All this boils down to the fact that a 
fellow who wants promotion in the ranks 
or a better job or further schooling after 
the war can take any of 64 courses in 
mathematics, science, business, electric- 
ity, mechanics, English, social studies 
and civil engineering. They range from 
six to twenty-one lessons each. For high- 
school and college students, the govern- 
ment contracted with some _ eighty 
American colleges and universities for 
more than 700 high-school and college- 
credit courses covering everything from 


ve 


accounting and art, through languages 
and law, to sociology and speech. 

Anyone who has been in the service 
for more than four months is eligible to 
receive U.S.A.F.I. material, and even a 
buck private or ordinary seaman can 
sneeze at the fees. An Institute course 
costs him just two dollars, and for a 
college or university extension plan 
course, the government pays half of the 
text and tuition cost up to $20. In other 
words, for $15 worth of lessons the stu- 
dent kicks in just $7.50. 

Members of the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rines, Coast Guard (and their distaff 
auxiliaries) are enrolling at the rate of 
1,000 a week and, as one Washington of- 
ficial put it, “If we don’t sign up many 
thousands a week six months from now, 
there must be something radically wrong 
with the whole idea.” 

If the soldier wants to take a final exam 
for high-school or college credit his com- 
manding officer gets full instructions and 
does the quizzing. When the student 
passes, the C.O. presents him with a Cer- 
tificate of Proficiency, and the Institute 
keeps his record on file for possible fu- 
ture use in getting a job or going back 
to school. In the meantime, his zeal may 
be rewarded by a promotion or by an 
assignment to some other duty for which 
he has thus prepared himself. 

Half of the men already signed up for 
these courses are overseas, poring over 
philosophy and psychology textbooks in 
tin hats and tin huts; scribbling econom- 
ics and science notes in tents and in fox- 
holes. They’re serious and determined. 
Most often they don’t talk about it. 

There’s the case of the hard-bitten 
commanding general, who was some- 
what skeptical about the Institute’s pro- 
gram. “I don’t think the men would be 
interested,” he said. “I'll find out, 
though.” He checked and found that 
more than a thousand of his command 
were diligently applying themselves to 
Institute material. 

The records of these fighting students 
will soon comprise a tremendous reser- 
voir of personnel information; and in a 
year or so, the Institute will have a pretty 
complete idea of what the men and 
women of our Armed Force ow and 


what they can do. Lit NGAM 
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war's over, and th® bbya.a 
to normal living! Ri licks cee 
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be a long way off, Bea. I’ve got to have 
you waiting for me. I’ve got to.” 

She could say no more. He had stopped 
her dead with his appeal. He had tied her 
hands with his call on her loyalty. She 
opened the door and gave him a small, 
quick kiss and stepped out of the car; he 
had been worried for a moment, but now 
his cheerfulness was restored and he waved 
at her and rolled the car away. She went 
through the lobby of the building and 
down the stairs to the garage and found 
Ray half asleep in the car. It was two 
o’clock when they crossed the bridge and 
headed home. 

“Fun?” he said. 

“Yes. Who was the blonde?” 

“She was a sweet girl. Reads books, 
knits and works for the Red Cross. She 
said so. Danced with taste, too.” 

“Who was she?” 

“Smith, or Jones, or Johnson. She came 
out of the night. One of Hoby Bell’s ac- 
quaintances. Or maybe it was Joe Bishop’s 
girl friend.” 

“Just a pixie.” 

“She loves a soldier. She said so. That 
lets me out.” 

She gave him a rapid side elauce: won- 
dering how much he had meant by the re- 
mark. She thought, “Where is May?” and 
strange moods and hopes and half cur- 
rents moved through her, pleasant and dis- 
mal by turn. Then it occurred to her that 
she had left Jack only twenty minutes be- 
fore and that her mind should be filled 
with him and was not. All her thoughts 
and wishes were with this man sitting be- 
side her. 

Near their town, Ray straightened and 
rubbed the inner film of moisture from the 
windshield and stared through it. 

“Peterson’s light is on. Three o’clock in 
the morning. Pull over, Bea.” 

She watched him go down the pathway 
with his doctor’s bag, showing lean and 
black against the opening of Peterson’s 
door. She sat back, still thinking of him, 
his past and his future. He had come back 
from medical school to his home town 
and, knowing everybody, he had fitted in. 
He liked people and people liked him. It 
was a quality of faith he had, a kind of 
deep-rooted love for the place in which he 
had been born. In a way he was old-fash- 
ioned. 

He came back with two apples and gave 
one to her. “The old fellow isn’t so good. 
But I like the way he takes it. Dying’s a 
hard job for any man, but he does it with 
considerable grace and flourish.” 

They passed through town and turned 


_|into Grover Street. She stopped in front 


of his people’s house and looked at her 
watch; it was then three-thirty, but they 
sat still while they ate their apples. Sud- 
denly he bent towara her and she had the 
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great somersaulting feeling that he me} 
to kiss her. He pointed out through § 
car window toward the town lying dar) 
asleep in the hollow below. An occasicy 
light burned here and there. 

“Down there, saint and sinner lie dre; 
ing—the same dreams as those of the tc 
twelve thousand miles below us on \ 
other side of the earth. That’s our te 
Bea—a little light never dying.” } 
straightened and spoke in a different ye! 
“Tonight May and I quit trying to pi 
Vitality into a high-school romance 
really died some time ago. When a 
dies, you look back and wonder if it 
was real. Then you know that if it } 
been real, it couldn’t have died. Thai, 
hard discovery to make, for it brings 
another discovery. Good night, Bea.” 

“Good night,” she said in a srj 
breathless tone. | 

She drove on alone and turned inte 
garage. She snapped off the lights an 
still, the news going deeper and ¢ 
into her until she wanted to cry. She 
to herself: I should have told Jack 
night—before I knew about Ray. N 
is too late to change. It would make 
out a girl always looking for a better 
gain—never loyal to anything. 























































AY MONTEITH finished his las 
amination of the quota sent up b’ 
local Selective Service board and 
back for a cigarette. Old Ion Gray ¢ 
in from an adjoining office to pass a 
ment, to grumble a little. “With Burke 
Lyman gone into the Army, it makes 
of work for you and me, Ray. I’m te 
to hit it like I did. One of these da 
be dropping with a coronary. I w 
could read my obituary notices. ~ 
really ought to be good.” 

“Forty-five years in one town is a 
time,” said Ray Monteith. “Been a 
faction, Ion?” 

“T’ve had my fun,” said Ion. He y 
bold, cheerful, ingenious country 4 
who knew everything about his 
munity, was appalled or impresses 
nothing. He scanned Ray Monteith 
he said, “You look jaded. You sho 
discipline yourself too hard. Break | 
and be a fool once in a while. Alwa) 
course, away from your patients. O 
a personal problem?” 

“Burke and Lyman should have s 
here,” said Monteith. “It was my plé 
go to the Army.” 

“Ah,” said Ion, “that!” 

“Sure,” said Monteith. “Put yours 
my shoes.” 

“You've got the itch,” old Ion told 
oll ought to have guessed it.” 

“You have no idea how I feel aba 
said Monteith. 
“Don’t I? Look here, I used to be y 
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7 | “Make me look as if I'd been for a long, 


a 
ne uuter’s 
f 


lsome even. Years ago, I could have 
a wonderful trail of broken hearts 
gh the females of this countryside. 
‘was during the Spanish-American. I 
" Whe boys march away. It broke my 
™@), but I had to stay. Old Walters went 
najor and probably killed more men 
‘Whis surgery than the Spaniards did 
i“fibullets.” He fell silent, thinking of it. 
"@icked his sharp glance at the younger 
*“)“You’re thinking of when they come 
and you walk among them—an out- 


W's a big world, Ion. I'd like to see a 
\\Pof it and I'd like to be part of the 
“'§, Tl be a long time here afterward.” 
ou feel it,’ murmured Ion Gray. “I 

‘We sentiment. I really do.” He sighed 
| @hook his head, and then his dry tart- 

‘Gileft him and he revealed himself. 
ea pe are your people, Ray. This is your 
Lt You went into service when you en- 
Wmedical school—a longer and stricter 
re i than most of the lads in uniform 

‘now. You will bump into some of 
\"S>w points of life during the next 
years—the dead beats and chiselers, 
ive pmplainers, and the ungrateful and 
ny) | ight venomous. You'll see the cheap 
ij eaty face of humanity, and all the 
| prose of literature can’t conceal it 
jlKe it better than it is. You will walk 
Biouses where dumb, brute animalism 
FY ou will see deceit and bigotry burn- 
ke a fire behind a screen. You will be 
|. councilor to scandal and cuckoldry, 
ou will look upon the starry eyes of 
ols who have more malice and evil 
edge behind their shallow-pretty 
aces than you now know. All that is 
int. It was before my time, and dur- 
Hy time. It will be during your time, 
, Hfter your time. That’s the underside 
S profession.” 





GRAY drew a breath and shrugged 
‘| @shoulders. He was a little man, prac- 
| '# arbitrary and blunt. His voice 
' | Bed and he looked out of the second- 
| \(@window at the dull gray light of after- 
you are a part of these people, Ray. 
have their chores and so have you. 
ave faith and we are in the hands 
me kind of a Providence. The day is 
or all of us, and no man knows when 
‘lay ends; but we shall work out 
ay. People’—and the old doctor 
his reluctant breath—‘people are 
y fhon, but people are great. They are 
because they stand fast.” 
seemed exasperated with himself for 
g said all this. He grumbled, “Let 
,’ §¥mo more about it,” and wheeled and 
Sout and walked down the squealing 
of the building. He said to him- 


/, 


{ 


) 


fast ride in the country—with the top down” 


JEFFERSON MACHAMER 


self: He needed that. I think it did him 
good. Dammit, it did me good. He 
stopped at the street and he saw Beatrice 
move down Pennoyer toward the drug- 
store; he watched her with an old man’s 
appreciative eye. His nimble mind went 
back and forth between the girl and Ray 
and he thought: There is the prime source 
of the boy’s uncertainty. 


EATRICE sat at the drugstore counter, 

drinking a cup of tea against the day’s 
chill. Dunc Eichelberger came in and 
stood by, kidding her a little; she smiled at 
him and presently he went away, leaving 
her to her hard and confused thoughts. 
They made a ring around her, insulating 
her from the world. This was Wednesday, 
and all through Sunday, Monday and 
Tuesday she had struggled with the same 
problem, sleeping and waking with it, car- 
rying it with her everywhere. Loyalty held 
her strong. When all hope of Ray had 
gone out of her, she had turned to Jack. 
Now she could not leave him; she had 
made her bargain, she had to abide her 
bargain. 

She pushed away her cup of tea and 
walked into the gray shadows of the 
day, turning homeward with both hands 
plunged in the pockets of her coat. Ion 
Gray came casually out of Ryker’s furni- 
ture store and fell into step with her. Ion 
had a cigar tilted between his lips and he 
seemed to be enjoying himself. 

“Someone told me,” he said idly, “that 
Jack McGarrett was to be sent abroad.” 

“He expects it, Doctor.” 

“You'll miss him,” commented the doc- 
tor. He looked toward her, and his eyes 
gave her brief study and fell away. 

“He wants to go,” she said. 

“He was always in and out of trouble as 
a boy. I took out his tonsils when he was 
eight. Three days later he fell out of a 
cherry tree and I had to set his arm.” 


“T know,” she murmured, only half}, 


hearing him. These two moved up Pen- 
noyer Street, beneath the gaunt branches 
of the old, old trees. The doctor’s wind 
came a little faster, and at Grover he was 
out of breath. They stopped for a mo- 
ment, looking back on the town lying in its 
cup. Ion removed his hat and looked at 
the scene, as he had been looking at it for 
so many years. 

“T remember two things very well,” he 
said. “I remember the boys when they 
came back from the Spanish-American 
War and I remember when they came back 
from the first World War. Pretty soon 
they'll be returning from this one. It is a 
pattern. The young ones go, and they 
come back and the years roll on. Nothing 
changes, except that the history of the 
town gets a little longer and its sons bring 
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UNCLE NED,. THE HOW-TO-FIX-IT MAN, SAYS 


“You don’t have to be an Expert 


TO REPAIR CRACKED WALLS WITH 
RUTLAND PATCHING PLASTER” 







FE 
r 


SIMPLE AS A-B-C 


r Mix Rutland Patching 
Plaster with water 





' B Wet the old plaster 


oe C Apply Rutland with 
a knife or small 
trowel 


Rutland is the original ready-to-use patching plaster—the largest 


selling patching plaster on the market. That is because Rutland 


is white, fine, and sets without shrinking. Does not crack. Makes 


a patch as smooth and lasting as the wall itself. Look for the 


checkerboard package. Rutland Fire Clay Company, Rutland, 


Vermont. Also makers of Rutland Roof Coating, Rutland Waste 


Pipe Cleaner and other Rutland Repair Products. 





Mend small breaks in cement floors, 
walks, walls, etc. with Rutland Concrete 
Patcher. Just mix with water and apply 
with trowel. 





RUTLAND. 


BLA ESTOS y 
| FURNACE’ CEMENT \wee’ 


RUTLAN ry CO-| fiat 
RUTLAND RE choi i 


ae 


SAVE FUEL 


Seal furnace joints, etc. with Rutland 
Furnace Cement. Comes in easy-to-use 
putty form. Adheres firmly. Does not 
crumble and fall out. 
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For Clear-Eyed 


MORNING 
SPARKLE 





Try This Tonight 


[ YOU wake up tired and listless—if your 
freshness and “‘sparkle” are slipping away 
in the stress of these strenuous times—you 
should know this! 

Thousands are drinking a cup of new, im- 
proved Ovaltine nightand morning—for clear- 
eyed morning freshness and vigorous days. 

For Ovaltine is a scientific food-concen- 
trate designed to do two important things. 

First, taken warm at bedtime, it foster$ 
sound sleep, without drugs. Second, 2 glasses 
daily supply all the extra vitamins and min- 
erals you need for utmost vitality—all the 
extra vitamins and minerals you can profit- 
ably use, according to experts— provided 
you are eating 3 average-good meals a day, 
including fruit juice. Government authorities 
say that 3 out of 4 people need these extra 
vitamins and minerals regularly. 

So turn to new, improved Ovaltine. Get it 
today, at your grocery or drug store. 


OVALTINE 


THE PROTECTING FOOD-DRINK 








YOUR 


appearance depends upon 


the care you give your 


HAIR 


Loose dandruff disappears 
with daily applications of 


JERIS 


At All Drug Stores and Barber Shops 
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| back new memories to add to the old ones. 
Five hundred years from now this town, 
folded in its pocket, will have seen, 
through its sons, every part of this globe— 
and its sons will have left their mark on 
every part of the globe. This little town.” 

“Nice to think of,” she said. 

“T have observed one other thing,” he 
murmured. “Men leave and women stay 
behind and wait. For those truly in love, 
that is an old and beautiful story. But 
some women marry men they would never 
have married, except for the excitement of 
war. I have seen a lot of that. I have also 
seen the result of those marriages, and 
many of them have been sad things to me. 
The gallantry and romance of war bring 
on a glow of love, or maybe the feeling of 
a woman to share a man’s adventures and 
to be loyal to him. But in the rest of the 
lifetime, a lot of these people live a life 
of regret for something that never was 
real. Sacrifice for people in love is very 
well. But for those stampeded into it by 
the sound of a bugle, it is a bad thing. Two 
years of excitement and drama is not 
worth fifty years of regret. Too many 
young people trap themselves by false 
pride.” 

He went away, a little tart butterball 
shape in the gray light; a kind and good 
man who had suddenly struck her a pow- 
erful blow in the heart and now walked 
innocently on. She watched him briskly 
march up Pennoyer, all the breath out of 
her. He had known nothing of her situa- 
tion, nothing of what lay so solid in her 
mind and so sullen-lodged in her heart, yet 
his words tipped everything over within 
her. 

She moved toward her house, confused 
and yet feeling lightness, feeling release 
from a long and hard strain. She thought: 
I have been going against myself for a 
year, never really knowing what it did to 
me. What lifted her was the knowledge 
that she could cut a year out of her life, 
which had to be cut out; it didn’t matter 
what came afterward. 


HIS was Wednesday. Thursday night, 

Jack came down with the news of his 
leaving. He was happy, he was restless, he 
was even then looking ahead to see new 
things he didn’t know about; he was a boy 
again, standing at the foot of the church 
and daring himself to climb up to the 
steeple. He sat on the porch with her, talk- 
ing in his quick and pleased and eager 
way: “I spent too many years here. I 
should have gone five years ago. I regret 
those years. I'll never come back.” 

“T like this town, Jack.” 

“You've never been far enough away 
from it to know how much better some- 
where else could be. Wait. Wait until I 
show you.” 

“No,” she said. “I'll never leave it.” 

He sat still and said nothing. He 
watched her with a hard carefulness; he 
turned everything over in his mind. “Do 
you expect me to come back?” he asked. 

“You wouldn’t like it. But would you 
come back?” 

He thought of it a long while. He shook 
his head. “No,” he said. “I couldn’t come 
back. That’s it, isn’t it?” 

mEVGES Hee : 

“T have been afraid of it a long time,” 
he confessed. “I never felt sure I had you. 
I was always just barely hanging on. I 
never got inside your heart. Well, that cuts 
the last root clean. There isn’t another 
thing to hold me here. It is odd, but I 
never had any sentiment for the old swim- 
ming hole, the old covered bridge. This 
town meant you—and now it doesn’t mean 
anything.” He was silent a moment, and 
then went on. “If you had really loved me, 
you wouldn’t have asked me to come back. 
You would have been ready to follow.” He 
shook his head. “It works the other way, 
too, doesn’t it? Loving you, I would have 
come back.” He sat very still and finally 
spoke in an honest and troubled voice. 


“No,” he said, “I couldn’t face the rest of 
my life here. That's a terrible thing to say, 
isn’t it?” 

“Tt makes me feel better.” 

He got up and he stood looking into the 
little bowl below him, into the town with 
its haze-crystaled lights. He was, she real- 
ized, taking his last look at it and she 
watched his face for change, for regret, for 
any sign that the parting was hard. He 
showed nothing; he was perfectly still, un- 
til at last he shrugged his shoulders. “Ill 
do you a good turn before I go, Bea. I 
know the man you always wanted.” 


HE got up and moved toward him. She 
slipped the engagement ring from her 
finger and dropped it-in his breast pocket 
so quietly that he wasn’t aware of it. She 
said quickly, “Don’t say anything to him.” 
“T hate to lose,” he told her. “I really do. 

I worked hard not to lose. This is a funny 
town. You belong here or you don’t. If 
you belong to if, you never get away. It’s 
too strong to let you get away. Does he 




























through the fog from the town. A 
smell of burning wood came out ¢ 
north where the big sawmill lay—any 
and then the whine of the saws yz 
reached her. The night was rank wi 
smell of winter—the lush reek of 
ter-swollen earth, the decaying gras 
the meadowlands, tne sweetly wild 
of fern and fir in the mountains easi 
At this season, the earth sucked 
strength for summer’s giving, and th 
town lay reposed and calm, gatherec 
itself and sufficient unto itself. 

Headlights swept around Penne 
Grover and Ray Montieth’s tan ro 
stopped before the house. Ray oper 
door and said, “I’ve got a call to 
Want a ride?” 

She moved down the steps, a f 
crowding hard through her bod 
stepped into the car and closed the 
He sat idle behind the wheel, the fain 
of the instrument-panel lights mal 
dark shine on his face; she saw the 
full look in his eyes—the aggressic 
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know you're doing this? Have you talked 
it over with him?” 

“NOx 

“Youre both alike,” he said. “I always 
knew that. I guess I always knew you'd 
get him. May was just a temporary acci- 
dent to him, as I was to you.” 

He started away, then turned and came 
to her and kissed her. When he stepped 
back he was smiling, he was again as she 
had always known. him, confident and 
restless. 

“Twenty years from now when I get to 
thinking of you,” he said, “Ill never have 
to wonder where you are. You'll be here. 
Nothing changes here. I guess that’s why 
I was always afraid of this place. It was 
too strong for me. I was afraid it might 
be stronger than I was. So long, Bea.” 

He walked down Grover, through the 
shadows; she watched him until he had 
vanished at the corner of Pennoyer. She 
had cut herself away from a year of doubt 
and now was free, in the way an empty ves- 
sel is free, the emptiness needing to be 
filled. 

She remained on the porch, hearing the 
dampered murmur of sounds move up, 


“The future belongs to you” 























the steadiness of it. He was very quil 
his talk. | 
“Jack came by to say goodby.” 
“That was nice of him.” lngy 
“Won't you be cold without a 
coat?” 
““No—I won't be cold.” . 
“You may have to wait half at 
while I drop in at Peterson’s.” 
“Tl wait, Ray.” 
He said, ‘““May and I—that wast 
I knew it, and so did she. Some 
between us, no matter where we wel 
you know what it was?” ) 
“Yes. I got between you.” } 


E PUT his arm on her should 
turned her and pulled her towa! 

She touched him and lifted her he; 
smiled at him, and her mouth wa 
and broad before him. He said, “W 
something you haven't got is a hard 
“Do you know what it’s like t 
something you want, Ray? It is lik 
She reached up to his head and pi 
down. They clung together, tense ar 
gry, never wanting to let go. 
THE END } 




















brities, from Frank Buck to Myrna 


{ 

h thinks she was fated to meet Or- 
Yelles; for months they saw each 
Jeverywhere but neither knew who 
{ er was until one early A.M., sitting 
lg yry crowded night club, they bumped 
j and said “Howdy.” Following 
‘troduction they-started dating right 


uninhibited Candy admits she is 
ted by the uninhibited Welles. “His 
inkle when he smiles,” she says. 
e’s just the right size for me.” She 
feet ten and likes to wear very high 
so everyone can see me.” 
hion magazines and advertising pho- 
hers usually cast her in tweeds, but 
refers long slinky dresses slit to the 
ind black lace stockings. “I figure 
as well be gay and risquée while I 
she says, with a little tremor in her 
voice. “I'll be old soon.” 
Ss nineteen. 
Wilcox never got a proposal in all 
teen years, but Candy Jones has 
ur: One from a millionaire (she 
@ him down because he had too 
money); one from a wing com- 
r of noble birth (but he was British, 
ae could never quite understand 
e Was saying); and a third from a 
on boy who was inclined to grow 
ic on three Scotches. She hasn’t fig- 
ut why she said no to Number 
e was nice. 
dy lives with her mother, owns a 
dog, reads four books a week and 
Wpoetry. 
Buy is a natural blonde, rather pale, 
pr beauty secrets are few because 
is just born that way. She does stand 
r head quite often, because she 
t’s good for the skin. 
unforgettable afternoon she was 
ng in this acrobatic rite when her 
ll rang and, thinking it was her 
, Candy remained standing on 
id, calling out: “Come in, the door’s 
ked.” 
alked a boy from her home town, 
as understandably taken aback. 
hello, George,”’ Candy greeted him 
) upside-down grin. “New York has 
) my head.” 
Ss’ apart from Candy in face and 
»phy is Dusty Anderson, second of 
ee smart girls to skyrocket to suc- 
the wings of a trick name. She is 
ette with long legs and a wind- 
personality. She began her career 
Mservative, intelligent and lovely- 
yal Toledo, Ohio, stenographer with a 
nstinct for gambling. 
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Bingo Paid Her Fare 


e is a gambling house in Toledo 
if you pay a quarter a week, they 
bingo nights for you and pay off if 
ber comes up. On the night that 
id Ruth Anderson’s life, there was 
picture playing at the local cinema 
um, so she paid her quarter and 
home. Her number won first prize 
. As soon as she had the unex- 
green stuff in her hand, she packed 
and bought a ticket to New York. 
went broke very quickly, but landed 
a Seventh Avenue wholesale dress 
Just as it began to look like back- 
edo. She modeled and helped with 
i WSigning and accompanied some of 
st numbers uptown when the Fifth 
\@§e stores wanted to use them in ads, 
Magazines photographed them for 
Shion pages. On these expeditions, 
yiquently caught the eye of a beauty- 
ameraman or advertising expert, 
larry Conover kept hearing about 


id 
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The Magic Moniker 


Continued from page 19 


her long before he ever saw her. He'd al- 
ways say, “Send her over,” but she was 
making $18 a week at the dress house and 
she wasn’t taking any chances. 

Finally Fritz Henle, the photographer, 
dragged her up to the agency at the end 
of a very hard day. “She looked like some- 
thing that had just come off the plains,” 
Conover says. “Black mane flowing, long 
legs like a colt—a typical Western type. 
And she was custy—literally.” 

So while she protested, he christened 
her Dusty, a name he had met often in the 
pulp pages of Western adventure stories. 

The usual building-up process of a 
model takes from six months to a year. 
With the aid of her distinctive handle, 
Dusty was an established success in less 
than a fortnight Now, as perhaps the 
most successful fashion model in town, 
she averages $500 a week. 

She is not the most beautiful girl in the 








“What scares the holy wits out of me 
are these newfangled trees with feet!” 
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world but she has a clean, honest radiance 
that comes through a camera lens and 
makes the beholder feel it isn’t all done 
with make-up. She has big dimples and 
rather thick, very black eyebrows that 
make you notice her blue-green eyes. 

Dusty is newly and rapturously married 
to a young newspaperman named Charles 
Mathieu, Jr., who is now a lieutenant in 
the Marines, overseas. 

Her life in New York is not the kind 
girls in Toledo dream about—unless, per- 
haps, they're as sensible as she. Hardly 
ever does her free athletic gait take her 
through the mirrored door of a fancy 
night club; the frivolous set doesn’t know 
her, and she has no more use for a sable 
coat than she has for a red limousine. She 
shares an apartment with another model 
whose husband is in the Army, and she 
saves her money for the house she and 
Charlie will have when the war is over. 

And then—then there is Choo Choo 
Johnson. 

Choo Choo is sex appeal on stilts. She 
has a sexy voice with a Southern accent 
that she never runs into the ground, and 
blue eyes under narrow, arched eyebrows. 
She has a shape that makes sober men 
blink and shake their heads and go away 
thinking they’ve seen a mirage. Modestly, 
she pretends to believe she’s just another 
size fourteen, but soldiers and sailors who 
write her mash notes seldom mention her 


eyes. Choo Choo’s fan mail runs to 
movie-star proportions; her dangerous 
curves have made her the pin-up girl of 
the model industry. 

Conover named her after the song Chat- 
tanooga Choo Choo, which was hitting 
the Hit Parade a year ago when she 
strolled into his office wearing the biggest 
hat he'd ever seen. She is six feet tall and 
she had on a tight black dress and a beau- 
tiful tan. 

“Just for fun,” he said, “‘let’s see you 
walk.” 

He liked the way she walked: she 
chugged. He called in the receptionist and 
the telephone operator and a few models 
who happened to be hanging around. 

“This is Choo Choo: Johnson,” he said. 

Sheila Lynch protested. The staff was 
aghast. “You can’t do that to her, she’s 
too dignified!” they squealed. 

In the end, though, she kept the name, 
and now she admits it changed her per- 
sonality even as it fattened her bank roll. 
Being Choo Choo was like wearing a mas- 
querade costume; it gave her confidence. 
Her standard entrance became a breezy 
“Choo Choo’s here!” 

She grew to enjoy telling strangers, “I’m 
Choo Choo Johnson,” and watching their 
eyebrows say, “What?” 


What Price Curiosity? 


The name’s curiosity value was, of 
course, wonderful. Art directors used to 
hang around the agency just to get a look 
at the girl with the funny name, and when 
theyd had the look, they invariably 
stayed around for one or two more. 

The girl with the railroad moniker lives 
by herself in a small furnished apartment 
with.a neat kitchen where she whips up 
fancy stews. She is a killer of a cook, but 
let no one assume that Choo Choo is 
wedded to the sink and saucepan. She is 
built for making big entrances into night 
clubs and she makes them. Her rumba is 
one of the reasons why people ask for 
ringside tables at El Morocco. 

When she stays out. she stays out late, 
but when she works, she slaves, because 
she is genuinely serious about her career. 
Her ambition now is to make good in the 
movies—‘“not so much for the glamor of 
it, but because I really think I can act.” 

Soon after she became a Manhattan 
model, Choo Choo broke into print in 
newspapers all over the country when she 
appeared wearing pictures of Hitler and 
Mussolini on the heels of her shoes. This 
struck a gentleman in Kentucky as a de- 
lightful whimsy, and he wrote Choo 
Choo, lauding her patriotism and enclos- 
ing a War Bond. 

Later, when news items announced that 
Hollywood was flirting with the gorgeous 
Johnson, this same admirer—a big box 
and basket manufacturer—shipped her a 
complete set of white rawhide luggage 
with her name on each piece. He writes 
regularly and sometimes he telephones all 
the way from Kentucky. Things like that 
happen all the time to a girl who’s called 
Choo Choo. 

Candy, Dusty and Choo Choo are much 
prouder of their names than they are of 
their faces. They learned a long time ago 
that they are prettier than most, and it no 
longer startles them to encounter a mirror. 
In fact, Candy has a standard squelch for 
gents who lean forward and murmur, 
“You know, you really are beautiful!” 

“Of course,” she always yawns. “That's 
how I make my living.” 

All in all, it is the considered opinion of 
these three experts on Shakespeare that a 
rose by any other name might have done 
even better. 

THE END 
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SAVE RUBBER | 
and gas for the boys 





These flyers were saved by the 
rubber you saved by not driv- 
ing your car. Four such emer- 
gency rafts can be made from 
the rubber of one car alone. 





walk more miles with 


WALK: OVERS 


@ Conserve your energy and ra- 
tion stamps. Walk-Over natural-fit 
and 69 years of quality add months 
and miles of comfort. With or with- 
out the shock-absorbing Main 
Spring* Arch. Black or tan calf. 
Oil-treated soles. Walk-Over prices 
$8.95 to $12.95. Geo. E. Keith 
Company, Brockton, Mass. 


¥REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Dont PUM a 
ci SOKE 
THROAT 


Score it with 


GLYCO- 


THYMOLINE 





Rewy on gentle, but effective, 
Glyco-Thymoline to help soothe and 
help heal irritated membranes of 
the nose and throat so often affect- 
ed by common colds 
ond ordinary sore 
throats. Garg!e and 
sproy frequently. 


GLYCO- 


THYMOLINE 








~~ DONT SUFFER FROM 


4 Get quick relief with 
5 Fleet’s Chap Stick. 
‘4 / Gently medicated, it 
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it’s been hushed up, my dear); and do you 
know, some of the crew had the ticket 
stubs of a Broadway theater in their pock- 
ets! At any rate, that is the way they've 
been telling it around New York. But in 
the New England version, the ticket stubs 
were from a theater in Gloucester; in Lou- 
isiana—where the sub was captured in the 
Gulf—the crew had ticket stubs from a 
New Orleans theater and/or bread wrap- 
pers from a New Orleans bakery. 

What gives the tale the status of genuine 
folklore is this: That same Flying Dutch- 
man of a submarine, with its theater tick- 
ets and bread wrappers, was captured just 
as many times in the first World War as it 
has been in this one. 

These floating fictions have been col- 
lected and tracked down in the past year 
by newspaper and radio rumor clinics and 
by various federal agencies, including the 
Office of War Information. 

Toward the end of the American Revo- 
lution, South Carolina was overrun by a 
Redcoat army of occupation, her own 
army was defeated, her morale flattened to 
an all-time low. And while this sad state 
of things lasted, all the local barflies, in 
their cocked hats and knee breeches, had 
straight inside dope from somewhere that 
the other eleven colonies were planning to 
sell out South Carolina and Georgia and 
make a separate peace with the British 
Crown. 

Today the enemy is undoubtedly mak- 
ing every attempt to foster such stories. 

After the first battle of Bull Run, in our 
Civil War, Washington was seized with 
panic, aided by the activities of a fifth col- 
umn that spread wild rumors of military 
activity on the upper Potomac which 
would result in the capital being sur- 
rounded. Not even Paris of 1940 was more 
beset with charges that the generals were 
corrupt, had fled in advance of their men, 
had sold out to the enemy. 

Attempts to rally the Union forces were 
met with clamorous shouts that only flight 
was possible, any other course meant de- 
liberate murder of the peaceful inhabi- 
tants. 

Rumors were so wild and hysterical that 
they snapped the military strength of the 
city. A further advance then by Con- 
federate forces would have meant the 
abandonment of Washington. Only most 
stringent punitive methods against spies 
and provocateurs saved the situation. 


The Case of the Queen Mary 


One of the best jobs of rumor case- 
keeping in this war is being done by Bos- 
ton’s Propaganda Research Division, 
under the chairmanship of Robert H. 
Knapp. Mr. Knapp is a psychologist and 
has done two years of graduate study on 
rumors at Harvard. 

Two conditions, he observes, offer an 
ideal setup for the spawning of irrespon- 
sible stories: when people are in a state of 
anxiety and when they feel that they are 
being kept in the dark. 

These are the conditions which prevail 
in wartime. Thus you have such phe- 
nomena as the Queen Mary in Boston 
Harbor, which supplies a perfect case his- 
tory of how rumors grow. 

When the famous old Queen, after be- 
ing converted to war duties, made her first 
appearance at a Boston dock some months 
back, she was perfectly visible to the 
whole town, but no mention of her pres- 
ence could be made in the newspapers. 
The result was the wildest possible flood of 
stories—that the officers were all British or 
Jewish or Eskimo—or whatever other na- 
tionality the teller happened to dislike; 
those inevitable dead bodies showed up 
again, and there was even a revival of that 
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The Same Old Rumors 


Continued from page 43 


other ancient fable about leprosy in the 
crew. 

On her second trip, things were calmer. 
This time the stories were merely: 

1. That she was loaded with British 
wounded. (Actually, a check revealed that 
two sick men came off her on stretchers.) 

2. That so many wounded were taken 
off, that they filled up even the maternity 
wards of the hospitals, and expectant Bos- 
ton ladies were being denied admission. 

3. That she came in loaded with preg- 
nant women! ! ! 

We owe most of our information about 
rumors in the last war to the work done 
by the Committee of Public Information 
under George Creel. A subcommittee 
under Harvey O’Higgins undertook the 
heroic task of-swatting these stories, by 
issuing them in a press release called The 
Daily German Lie. In this bulletin we find 
reference to that deathless classic, The 
Message Under the Postage Stamp. 

In its World War II version, the story 
goes like this: A mother receives a letter 
from her son who is a prisoner of the Japs. 
“Dear Mother,” it reads. “IJ am well. I 
am being kindly treated . . . by the way, 
I’m planning to start a stamp collection 
after the war is over. Will you steam the 
stamp off this letter and save it for me?” 
And under the stamp is a message saying: 
“My tongue has been cut off.” 

This story is invariably “true.” It al- 
ways comes from somebody who knows 
somebody who knows the woman who got 
the letter. In the past five or six months, 
it has been reported from New York, Ohio, 
Florida, California, Minnesota, Montana 
and Wisconsin—to name a few places. In 
1918, the O'Higgins committee picked it 
up in Auburn, Nebraska, and West Corn- 
wall, Connecticut, among other localities, 
the victim being a prisoner of the Ger- 
mans. 

And while we’re on the subject, it might 
be well to mention another classic: That 
poor woman who met the boat, to see her 
armless and legless loved one being car- 
ried down the gangplank in a basket. 

Well, a friend of mine heard of her last 
month in Waterbury, Connecticut. So I 
was interested to read in the O’Higgins 
files that she was not only on hand in this 
country in 1918, but that she had been 
heard from in England four years earlier. 

What harm does it do people to believe 
such stories? Not much, according to cur- 
rent estimates and it doesn’t do them any 
good, either. For a population of round- 
eyed suckers that swallows everything it 
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“What a fussy bunch they turned out to be!” 















































hears is no asset to any nation in w 
Whether planted by the enemy ¢ 
whether spread knowingly or not, 
fect of most rumors is sabotage. 
foment confusion, doubt of one 
leaders, disunity and distrust. 

Take rationing: Nobody loves 
ing. It’s uncomfortable without 
heroic. So that any and every @ 
made by the government—which ¢ 
it in the neck anyway—to regula 
modities and insure enough to go 
brings on a flood of silly and hostile 

Last spring, the government iss 
order requiring that for the rest of t 
men’s trousers should be made 
cuffs, to save woolen material. Whe 
a rumor started buzzing around 
ton that the order was all part o 
vast, vague woolen-profiteering ¢ 
acy; the cut-off cuffs were going te 
treaded or something, and make ¢ 
money for some rascal. 


The Jap Radio’s Version 


This yarn overlooked the little 
that not a word had been said in th 
about cutting off existing trouser 
cap the absurdity, the Jap radio pi 
up, got trouser cuffs all mixed 
“face,” and broadcast exultantly 
empire that American manhood 
washed up, else it would never su 
this degrading mutilation. 

My own favorite rumor is both r 
old. An article in Collier’s some 
ago told how a flood of anonymo 
cards had been addressed to boys ii 
ing camps, with hints that their 
sweeties back home were stepping ¢ 

It looked for a time as thou 
would stir up some excitement but 
too obviously a fifth-column job 
crude one. The same trick had bee 
with a whole lot more success to 
the morale of the French army 
spring of 1940. “ 

However, the idea cuts both way 
in 1918 our boys in France, it we 
were contracting morganatic mé 
with French girls when on leave (f 
ably with the connivance of U. S; 
authorities), said marriages being 
matically dissolved when the so 
turned to the front, leaving him 
contract another unholy alliance tl 
time. Ah, those oo-la-la French 

It all goes to show that Sherm 
right. 

THE END 
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THEN A PACKARD INSPECTOR puts the 
a | final O.K. on a Packard-built Rolls- 
ice aircraft engine, he has good reason 
q tnow that it will do honor to the two 
i it names it bears. 
A or his is the 70,000th inspection on 


‘jit one engine! 


‘le knows that every single part has met 
™@.dards of precision never known to any 
\yimobile manufacturer in peacetime. 
i®ay of these parts are so incredibly ac- 
‘Ite that they must be measured down 


Ve| Pen ; 
i few millionths of an inch! 


bell 
sitvery Packard-built Rolls-Royce wrist 
i | for example, is accurate to within 


id jth the thickness of a human hair! 


he . ; 
ach microscopic precision used to be 
ible only through slow, patient’ hand 
tsmanship. Yet today, Packard is build- 
Bthese magnificent fighting engines— 
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ster—another bomber using Packard-built Rolls-Royce power! 


: -for the 70,000" 


finished and fitted and assembled like the 
finest watches—by modern mass-production 
methods! 


In wartime, that means tremendous and 
ever-increasing numbers of the world’s best 
fighting planes for the United Nations— 
British Lancaster and Mosquito Bombers, 
Hurricanes, and U. 8. Warhawks. 


This same exactitude, this same relent- 
less striving for the highest standards of 
mechanical perfection, is also the watch- 
word in building the huge Packard super- 
marine engines which power the Navy’s 
swift, hit-and-run PT boats. 


When the war is won, Packard’s unsur- 
passed knowledge of precision craftsmanship 
in mass-production—plus the wartime pre- 
cision training of its vast manpower and 
supervisory personnel—will mean a whole 
new standard of excellence in peacetime 
Packard cars. 

Ask the man who owns one 
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Doubie, Double, 
Toil and Trouble 


By Lion Feuchtwanger 


ILLUSTRATED BY RONALD McLEOD 
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The Story Thus Far: 


| Babe. in Munich, and desperately poor, Os- 
car Lautensack, a mind reader and clair- 
voyant, is delighted when his Nazi brother, 
Hannsjérg (a murderer who has just been released 
from prison) makes the interesting suggestion 
that Oscar, financed by Nazi money, go to Ber- 
lin, worm his way into Hitler’s confidence and 
become one of his right-hand men! 

Oscar follows the suggestion. He goes to Ber- 
lin. There, with a large income (supplied by the 
Party), he gives a series of demonstrations that 
convince the gullible Berliners that he can fore- 
tell the future; that he can even raise the dead! 

A thoroughgoing scoundrel, Oscar surrounds 
himself with women—all of whom are attracted 
by him, but most of whom mistrust him. He has 
a secretary—Kathe Severin—who, a victim of 
his hypnotic powers, loves him but does not be- 
lieve that he is what he professes to be. He has 
a number of friends—the Baroness von Trett- 
now, Ilse Kadereit (the wife of Dr. Fritz Kade- 
reit, who is backing the Nazis) ; a little seamstress 
named Alma, with whom he frequently spends 
his evenings ; and others. And he has one enemy : 
Kathe Severin’s half-brother, Dr. Paul Cramer, 
a half-Jew who Kates all that Hitler stands for. 

Cramer is a brilliant man. He writes for vari- 
ous journals and presently he launches a series of 
attacks on Oscar, who, he feels sure, is a char- 
latan. Oscar reads Cramer's articles but does not 
sue for libel. Whereupon, Ise Kadereit (whom 
he had insulted, while in a bad mood) inveigles 
the Nazis into forcing him—virtually ordering 
him—to sue Cramer for libel. 

Meanwhile, Oscar has become one of the 
great figures in Germany. Hitler respects him, 
admires him, has even asked for his advice on 
one occasion. Everybody knows about Oscar 
Lautensack, the great seer—the man who can 
even bring the dead to life! Now, Oscar is con- 
fronted with a serious situation. If he does not 
sue Cramer, he is lost. If he does sue, he will 
probably go to prison for a number of years. 

But sue he must (Ilse Kadereit insists that he 
do so). And sue he does. And—after he has 
given a remarkable demonstration of his “pow- 
ers’’ before a German court—he wins the verdict, 
and poor Cramer—an honest man—is sentenced 
to imprisonment for a year! 


VI 


N THE days following his trial Oscar 
[ve around bursting with joy. What 

his enemies, the bigwigs, had planned 
to destroy him had turned out to be a 
blessing. Ilse Kadereit had not even waited 
for the outcome of the trial which she had 
maliciously initiated. She had vanished 
somewhere abroad. 

Although Oscar knew perfectly well 
how the decision of the court had come 
about, he felt that it was a confirmation 
by fate, by the spirit. Now he had the 
guarantee in black and white, signed and 
sealed, that he possessed supernatural 
powers. Now that evening with Kathe, 
when his skill had failed so miserably, was 
wiped from his memory. 

He drained his success in great gulps. 
His good luck was no accident, he had 
forced it into being; it was his doing. The 
women in particular thronged around 
him; voluptuously they breathed his at- 
mosphere; they were happy if he bestowed 
one glance on them. He was the prophet, 
the herald of a new god, of a new world. 

He wrote an article about luck for Ger- 
many’s Star. Good luck, he expounded, 
was not something determined by external 
circumstances, but a personal trait. One 
needed will power to follow one’s star, es- 
pecially at those times when it was not 
visible. He confessed to pride, to that 
hybris which the ancients believed brought 
down the revenge of the gods on the heads 
of mortals. That was the difference be- 
tween the Germans and the ancients: the 
German was arrogant; he stood up to fate; 
he had only one faith, his faith in himself, 
in his own strength, in his own star... . 

Manfred Proell, in his office in Colum- 
bia House, had ordered his simple lunch 


Slowly, groping for words, but with 
assurance, Oscar. described his vision 
to Proell: “I- see. I see ever more 
clearly. What’s burning is a big pub- 
lic building. It has a gold dome. We 
both know it. It is the Reichstag!” 














































from the canteen put on his desk 
directed that he should not be § 
for half an hour. He had to thin 
ter through once more, alone and 
and then finally come to a decisie 

This was the problem. Those 
hitherto been the masters of G 
the gang around Hindenburg, ff 
crust—had only consented to } 
the power to the Party on a hur 
ditions, and had kept for them 
decisive positions of control, T 
had expected nothing else and f 
time had had a plan in readiness ff 
ing off these irksome chains. 
decided to stage a leftist coup 
then assume full extralegal pows 
der to suppress it. In this way t 
gracefully and permanently rep 
uncomfortable legality by the F 
solute rule. 

Now the Fuehrer had given 
fred Proell, the job of fabricatin 
shevist coup.” It was underste 
leftist putsch did not have to 
than its beginnings, than the “si 
be sure, it must be a very conspii 
nal.” a 

Proell lifted a morsel of goul 
lips, mechanically, not knowir 
ate. Under closer consideration { 
a choice of three possible sign 
the Reds could attempt an assa 
Hitler. Second, they could ble 
Party headquarters in Munich. 
could light the signal flare here} 
by setting fire to a big public bu 
Stock Exchange, or the Reichst 
Customs House. . | 

Proell had reached this point in 
two days before. But contrary t 
habit he hesitated to make the) 
cision. It remained a pure matter ¢ 
which of the three signals he @& 
attempted assassination of Adolf 
plosion in the Munich headqua 
fire here in Berlin. They were al 
them silly, these “signals,” but 
most probably, they would be eff 
because they were silly. 

Proell pushed aside the plate wi 
mains of the goulash and picke 
of the periodicals that littered the 
was Germany’s Star. He read th 
contents. “Oscar Lautensack; 
of Luck.” All right, he would 
at the nature of luck. “Luck is 
trait... . I confess to that hybrii 
the ancients believed. . . .” 
his tune. What he was confe 
more than the belief of the an 
there would always be blockhez 
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SLICK customer, this Osea 

sack. He was nothing, he ka 
ing, just hung a sign around hi 
am the Delphic Oracle,” and ne 
How would it be if Proell put hit 
problem? Here goes, my boy. ™ 
the sources of being primordial. 
march! ; 

Proell invited himself to dinne 
tensack’s that same evening. 

It was the first time that Osca 
alone with the chief of staff. 
Proell’s light, cheerful chatter he 
uneasiness, that nervous, emb 
tenseness, which those who ap} 
him for advice so often tried to ¢0} 
a skeptical, casual manner. He 
was excited. He had longed for st} 
to show this dangerous, cynical! 
Proell what he could do. um 

“T assume, my dear fellow,” be} 
ell after dinner, “that your inner \) | 
already whispered to you why I/#* (i) 
The Party’s taking a risk again. 
big one. Well, and what does } 
Proell do in such a situation? He) 
our esteemed prophet and lets hit 
grab into the lap of the gods, so tt} 

The chief of staff's banal bray 
not mislead Oscar. His client 9} 
state of receptivity which Oscar ¢ 
have improved on. His client f 
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Hive thousand miles from home Bill —Torpedoman—is keeping a date. Weeks of waiting, days of 
4 yatching, hours of hiding under the sea, all for the moment when he reports over his wartime telephone, 


(All tubes ready, sir!” There'll be other dates, Bill—better ones—in the kind of world you're fighting for. 
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patient in the presence of a doctor. His 
client was waiting to hear a word from 
him, a word which would give him his 
direction. 

“If you like, Comrade,” said Oscar po- 
litely, “I'd be glad to experiment with 
you.” 

“Bull’s-eye the first time,” answered 
Proell. “That was exactly what I was go- 
ing to ask you to do. Give a look into my 
insides. My intuition isn’t functioning thé 
way I'd like it to. There seems to be some 
sort of short circuit in there. Give it a try 
and see whether you can find out what has 
been going on in and around me.” 

“T think I can,” said Oscar, and fixed 
his intense, dark blue eyes full on the 
other; his powerful, massive face, which 
had kept its tan far into the winter, con- 
trasted with the other’s pale, pinkish fea- 
tures. “But I warn you,” he went on, 
“sometimes it is dangerous to delve into 
one’s subconscious.” 

“Well, it can’t be that bad,” Proell re- 
“Leave out 
the preliminaries, prophet. Put your es- 
teemed demon to work. Let’s see some 
fun.” 

“T have begun,” answered Oscar. The 
more his subject babbled away, the more 
clearly Oscar recognized his nervous un- 
ease, and the calmer he himself became. 
“Please relax,” he urged him. “‘Let yourself 
go completely, and give me your hand.” 

“If you think it will get you anywhere,” 
said Proell, and he laid his white, fleshy 
hand in the other’s large, brutal one. 


E KEPT up his chatter, but Oscar no 
longer listened to him. Gradually 
Proell, too, fell silent. 

Oscar’s hand held the other’s only very 
lightly, but his eyes did not let him go, 
they fastened themselves to him, glued 
themselves to him. Oscar waited. And be- 
hold—now it was coming, and behold— 
now it was here. Oscar felt that slight, 
faint, tearing sensation, the objects around 
him grew dim, his face became empty, and 
his jaw dropped a little. He let go of the 
other’s hand. He felt lifted out of himself. 
He “saw.” 

But what he saw was at once agonizing 
and blissful, and established a terrifying 
bond between him and this man Proell. 

For Oscar Lautensack had always loved 
fire. Even as a small boy he had been a 
firebug. He had played the Emperor Nero 
and the burning of Rome with his school- 
fellows. It was no doubt a very German 
trait, this love of fire. “Arise, flickering 
flames!” The most powerful of Wagner’s 
creations was a song to fire. 

So it was with a joyful shock that he 
became aware that things looked much the 
same in Comrade Proell’s soul. There was 
a blaze inside of Proell; there were images 
of a fire in Proell’s brain. First, Oscar saw 
spurts of flame, small tongues of flame, 
“little flames,” he thought approvingly. 

“Little flames,” he said aloud, involun- 
tarily, rolling the sound of the words on his 
tongue; but they were little flames which 
flickered and danced more and more 
wildly, little flames which climbed higher 
and grew into an enormous blaze. 

Slowly, groping for words, but with 
great assurance, he described his vision to 
Proell. 

“Not bad, not bad,” said Proell. He did 
not succeed in maintaining his customary 
ironical joviality; his mouth was dry. Not 
half a dozen people knew about the fire 
project. 

“Go on, go on!” he urged Oscar. He 
cleared his throat, making an attempt to 
hit his usual tone. “Flames, fire,” he said, 
“that sounds general, symbolical. If you 
are going to see things, be so kind as to 
see them a little more concretely. Who or 
what is burning? Where is the fire? Ex- 
press yourself.” 

“You are impatient, Comrade,” Oscar 
said, almost teasing him. “If you relax 
more, and wait calmly, you would make 


things easier for yourself and for me.”” His 
lids drooped over his intense eyes, so far 
that they were almost closed. Within him 
sang the fire music. In a slow, groping 
voice he announced: “I see. I see ever 
more clearly. What’s burning is a big 
public building. It has a gold dome. We 
both know it. It is the Reichstag!” 

Proell breathed more heavily than usual. 
“Not bad, not bad,” he confirmed, almost 
unwillingly. 

“The fire,” Oscar went on, “did not 
break out by chance. It is a criminal fire. 
But also a good, purifying fire.” 

“You certainly don’t keep a padlock on 
your tongue,” declared Proell. 

“Am I right?” asked Oscar quietly. 

“You didn’t do badly,” Proell admitted. 
“T thank you.” 

Oscar ran his hand over his forehead, as 
if he were wiping something away or as if 
he were taking off a blindfold. “I’m glad 
you got what you wanted, Herr Proell,” 
he said. ‘ 

The two men sat opposite each other. 
Proell, sunk in thought, tried to avoid the 
other’s glance, tried to smile skeptically. 
He did not succeed. € 

He waited for Oscar to present his bill. 
He assumed it would be large. He almost 
wished it would be. He did not want to 
owe this fellow anything. 

But Oscar did not dream of presenting 
a bill. 

So the chief of staff waited in vain. That 
annoyed him. The man had done him and 
the Party a favor. Manfred Proell didn’t 
want any favors. He wanted to pay; he 
liked his accounts squared. But this Oscar 
Lautensack was obviously a pretty difficult 
customer. An unpleasant customer, on the 
whole. Proell knew now what signal he 
would light, and that was a good thing. 
But it was mighty uncomfortable that 
there was a fellow running around who 
could look through you like an X-ray ma- 
chine. Nobody kept his insides so clean 
that he could let a stranger look into all 
the corners. No indeed, that was nothing 
for Uncle Proell. The experience had been 
interesting, but he wasn’t going to sit-in 
that seat a second time. ; 

It appeared that this visionary specialist 
was really not willing to let himself be 
paid. He had his pride, had Herr Prophet. 
“Well, then,” Proell took his leave, “hearty 
thanks, Comrade. Always glad to do you 
a favor in return.” And he left Oscar 
Lautensack as his enemy. 


OY and pride did not let Oscar sleep that 

night. True, the decision to instigate the 
great fire had been in Proell’s brain be- 
forehand; but without Oscar, it would 
probably have slumbered there forever. 
He, Oscar, belonged to the half-dozen men 
who threw the switches and set the world 
on its fated track. The image appealed to 
him—a switchman of fate. 

When he got up next morning he felt 
a powerful temptation to inform his con- 
temporaries of his importance. But a rem- 
nant of common sense told him that he 
could hardly do that without spoiling his 
standing with Chief of Staff Proell. 

Since he had to unburden himself to 
someone, Oscar drove to see Alma the 
seamstress. Things were going well with 
her; the shop which Oscar had set up for 
her in Berlin was flourishing; she was full 
of gratitude to her great friend, who still 
visited her two, three times a month. 

So he told her. Outwardly there were 
others who stood in the foreground; but 
in truth it was he who threw the switches 
of the Party and the nation. He spoke 
about a great plan which he had thought 
up with Proell, about the fire, about the 
signal, about the annihilation of the en- 
emy. He strode up and down and told her 
his story. Alma listened reverently, pitied 
him for the heavy burden he had to carry, 
admired his greatness, was gentle and ten- 
der and full of awe, just as he had imag- 
ined she would be. He felt drawn to her. 




















































True, she was not a distingui 
but then Goethe throughout 
never given up little women. 

The country house Sophi 
been finished. Oscar would 
move into it with Kathe. B 
still in Liegnitz; she had writt 
father’s condition forbade 
Hannsjorg, too, was not yet bac 
But Oscar could not bring him 
any longer. He took posse 
phienburg alone. 


E HAD a feeling for fo 
monies and made his solita 
a solemn occasion. ~ 

As he had planned, he sper 
day alone there; no one was 
disturb him. In the evening h 
to his den. 

He sat there in his p 
jacket. The Bavarian king w 
armor and his swan gazed d 
from the picture on the wall 
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Purchase in Haste, 
Repent at Leisure 


The dame who rushes out 
Assorted clothes she doe 
Will ultimately sulk and si 
Because of her misguided 


Of all the foolish ways to 
Her money, that one take 

The dresses bought in frenz 
Are bound to be a sad m 


Besides if rationing should ¢ 
A program dubious indee¢ 
The girl would feel a frightft 
In raiment that proclaime } 


She’d be ashamed to strut 2b 
In frequent changes of apy 
While friends, from deb to s y 
Had all reverted to the bat 
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membered how once, when they 
boys, his father had taken a vac 
with him and Hannsjérg to | 
king’s fairy palaces. He rememt 
they had gaped at the gorgeo 
Schloss Herrenchiemsee, how S 
admiration had made their jaws 
they were told the astronomica 
had all cost. Now those palaces 
ply empty stage sets; his, Osca| 
was alive. The picture of ‘the K 
longer a challenge to him. | 

Nor did the mask any longe| 
him. He was in full posses: si 
genius, for never had an experi ir 
more successful than the one w 
Tirschenreuth had been wi 
worldly brilliance, his success, ¢ 
minish his perceptive powers; it 
them. 

He thought of Kathe’s hands, 
had played with the jewels wh 
before him in the wooden bowl 
failure could disturb him. 

Nevertheless, it was a pity t 
wasn’t here. He felt her abs 
missed her very much. He miss¢ 
sionately. His whole joy in the 
spoiled by her not being here. 

And suddenly it dawned on 
that he had told himself abou)” 
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¥ a drink will be put in your hand, and you'll take a sip . . . and pause in your talk while 
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without tiring of its taste. 


Send for You'll enjoy feeding 
Gaines. It is not a hastily- 

FREE formulated wartime substi- 
SAMPLE! ¢#¢e. It is a food that has 
been a success—in dry 

form—for over15 years! Get a generous 
FREE Sample simply by sending your 
name and address on a postcard to 
Gaines, Box C4, Sherburne, New York. 
Or buy Gaines from your dealer. You’ // 
risk nothing. Gaines is money-back 
guaranteed. 









Gaines is fed. 


Choice of U. S. Antarctic Expedition... NOW FED BY U. S. ARMY 













She buys him GAINES in 5-pound bags 


A 5-pound bag of Gaines can nourish the average house 
dog for two full weeks, It can do this as well, or better, than 
table foods . . . at a cost of about three cents a day! 
Gaines contains dehydrated meat meal, vitamins, min- 
erals and all other food factors that dogs are known to 
need. Dogs eat Gaines readily... 


Try buying Gaines in the 5-pound bag. It’s just the 
thing for feeding your dog properly and economically ... 
now ...and in the days to come! Ask your dealer. 
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? One of many huskies now 
Q in training for U.S. Army 
at Chinook Kennels, We- 
nalancet, N. H.— where 
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and keep on eating it 


JUST ADD WATER-AMO FEED 
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assurance and about fishing for human 
souls had been self-deception, from the 
very beginning. Suddenly it dawned on 
him: he loved Kathe. 

He would get her. He would conquer 
her as he had everything else. It didn’t 
mean anything that she dawdled in Lieg- 
nitz so long. She just didn’t want to give 
in, she didn’t want to admit that she be- 
lieved in him. She would bite out her 
tongue first. She was very proud. She was 
very German. That was just why he loved 
her. 

A thin figure stole into the room. Never 
heretofore had Petermann dared to dis- 
turb him in his den. What presumption 
was this? 

But Petermann did not even excuse him- 
self, he was so full of the news he brought. 

The Reichstag was burning. 

Oscar’s head jerked up. Now it had 
come true. Now he, Oscar Lautensack, 
had thrown the switches of fate, had de- 
cided the future of Germany. A tremen- 
dous joy swelled in him. He slapped 
Petermann on the shoulder. 

“What do you say to that, Petermann?” 
he asked. “What do you sAéy now?” His 
being rang with the fire music and the 
“Hoho, hahei!” with which Siegfried 
strode through the fire. 

“Hoho, hahei!” burst out of him; he 
could not hold himself in any longer, and 
the astounded Petermann saw his master 
leaping in the air and slapping his thighs, 
laughing uproariously. 


ATHE had found her father in Lieg- 

nitz recovered but greatly aged. He 
sat around grouchily, sullenly; he was furi- 
ous that he had retired too young, still 
feeling full of energy; moreover, his pen- 
sion was inadequate to his demands. His 
ill-humor had made him into a bigoted 
follower of the Party. All day long he ran 
on about the Party’s greatness. 

Reports of the trial reached them. It 
was good not to have Oscar’s countenance 
before her during those days, but it was 
still torture to listen to her father’s hate- 
ful, triumphant comments on the defeat 
of Paul Cramer the slanderer. 

Kathe found nothing of the peace which 
she had hoped for in her native town. It 
was now certain that she was pregnant, 
and her situation seemed more compli- 
cated every day. She felt terribly lonely 
in Liegnitz. Nevertheless, she kept post- 
poning her return. She was afraid of see- 
ing Oscar’s massive, boyishly amorous 
overforceful face again. She was more 
deeply drawn to him than ever; she was 
afraid of herself. 

Then, one day, she felt ashamed of her 
hesitation. She decided to speak openly 
to him. She sent him a telegram and took 
a train back to Berlin. 

All the anger he had ever felt against 
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“There she is now. Third from the left!” 









































her evaporated when he received 
gram. He went to meet her at the st 
He waited full of suspense, to 
kind of Kathe would appear. A 
rather tired Kithe got off the trai 
she seemed more desirable to him 
ever. She was wearing a simple 
suit; her thick, darkish-blond hair, 
disheveled, showed under her hat. 
filled with tenderness—he loved | 
loved everything about her. 
She saw him standing before her, 
massive; the wind blew through hi 
overcoat. She saw the undisguised j 
his strong, masculine face. She sa 
red lips, heard his boyish, happy 
felt the powerful hands with whi 
reached for her. All doubts f tl 
from her. She was full of longing fe 
They belonged together. q 
He did not let her go home first 
must go to Sophienburg with him at 
At the edge of the lake the yacht ai 
them. They sailed a short distance 
the shore. There was the little peni 
There, at the top of the sloping 
white, simple, distinguished, stoo 
beautiful country house. 
“Sophienburg,” he 
proudly, laughing. 
Kathe laughed back; she was b 
than she had been for an age. 
twisted ideas had she been having 
time? $ 
They arrived. They entered the 
even crisper than usual. t 
All at once, as if they had been 
her old doubts attacked her. The u 
tentation forced itself upon her, sul 
ingly, pressed down upon her, surre 
her, at once ridiculous and macabr 
felt lost. What was she doing here? 
she, Kathe Severin, live in this plac 
She forced herself to keep the 
tone, forced herself to make friendly 
ments, admired, marveled; but he n 
that they were forced comments. F 
imagined to himself how she woul 
up to him, full of happy admiratio 
how he would enjoy it, and then, 
that joy, he was going to invite her te 
his life. Now, instead of the new, 
fully amenable Kithe whom he ha 
at the station, a negative, obstinate 
walked beside him, more strange 
than in the time of their worst mis 
standing. 
What was this new element that 
rated them? Was it the trial? No, 
something else. But what? After a 
he asked her point-blank. 
Now she ought to tell him that s} 
pregnant. Had she not come here W 
firm determination to do so? She 
not find a better moment. He cow 
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make things easier for her than by: 
Yes, now she would speak. i 
“But it’s nothing. I don’t know ¢ 
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|she said. And was it she who said 
jt was an oddly unfamiliar voice, 
shrugged his shoulders. Here was 
ynburg. Here was the woman he 
i Why did he not finally tell her, as 
‘he planned, that he wanted to marry 
‘® lurely she was only waiting for it. 
‘Ncishe had spoiled this impulse. She 
how to spoil all his pleasures. He 
not speak. Especially not now. 
she was disappointed it served her 
‘bt/Why was she so stubborn? 

stayed together for another half- 
xchanging trivial, forced remarks. 
jhe went, and he did not try to hold 


| 
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days later Oscar held his first big 
bration in his new house. All Ber- 
next day’s papers would say, had 
» the housewarming at Sophienburg. 
ting with importance and triumph, 
Sig with vitality, the lord of the 
“Ge went to and fro among his guests. 
} lighting devices were turned on. 
down the stairway, thronged gen- 
in white shirt fronts, ladies in low 
és, uniforms of the army and the 
our excellency here and your high- 
Te. 
house became more and more 
packed. Slowly, crowding, peo- 
ed their way through the rooms: 
érg and Trettnow, Kathe, Alois, 
Sanders and Petermann—hun- 
probably thousands had come. 
t Zinsdorff stayed at Dr. Kade- 
ide; Zinsdorff was wearing the 
Party uniform. Kadereit was in 
dress, without medals or insignia. 
been on close terms with Zinsdorff 
ort time after she had forced Oscar 
, suit, and even now, while Ilse was 
g wildly here and there abroad, he 
mained a constant visitor at Dr. 
t's house. He had indicated in his 
impertinent way that he might soon 
lus useful to Dr. Kadereit. 
relations of the big industrialists to 
fty weren’t exactly simple. They 
tified the bandits to keep off the work- 
i, peasants. The bandits had done 
pb, they had been paid; now the 
jt had come when it must be de- 
v@yhether they would let themselves 
en off. The audacious stroke of the 
jag fire had not been a good omen. 
eit and Zinsdorff were slowly be- 
pelled through the rooms. Sophien- 
hd been a beautiful, quiet country 
one time Kadereit himself had 
of buying it. With his sly, veiled 
“Binspected the carnival booth which 
ad now made of it. 
sj6rg viewed the house with mixed 
Oscar was laying it on too thick. 
utensack brothers’ fabulous rise 
ned them enemies enough among 
ty bigwigs; the unwise lack of re- 
with which Oscar was showing off 
ncrease the number of his oppo- 
Oscar was a genius, but a block- 
is enemies were just waiting for 
nake a false step. If he didn’t watch 
y would soon pull that Delphic 
‘§ had built for himself, right out 
ader him. 
ge majority of Oscar’s guests made 
ptuous witticisms about Sophien- 
But at bottom they were greatly 
by his gigantic extravagant peep- 
‘It’s terrific,” they said and they 
pressed by Oscar’s success, here 
terms of brick and mortar, just as 
d been impressed by Hitler’s ap- 
ht to the chancellorship. With all 
Viction that a success establishes, 
=epted this proof of occult powers. 
h Zinsdorff, however, did nothing 
Sort. It amused him to see how 
Lautensack was spreading him- 
Was inspired to play a little joke. 
Oscar’s arm, and in his most 
mnt, most amiable voice, he asked 
ly: “Listen, my dear fellow, every- 
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thing around here in the way of precious 
metals and so on—I suppose it’s genuine 
for the most part?” 

Oscar glanced up in amazement. “I 
don’t understand you, Ulrich,” he said. 

“I mean,” Zinsdorff insisted with his 
bold smile, “is it all as genuine as, let’s say, 
the pearl in your shirt front?” 

“What’s wrong with the pearl?” Oscar 
asked. 

“Nothing, nothing,” said Zinsdorff ami- 
ably. “On the stage, one rarely wears genu- 
ine pearls, and wise people lock them in 
their safes.” 

“You don’t seriously believe,” Oscar 
said, “that I’m wearing a false pearl?” 

But Zinsdorff, instead of answering, just 
went on smiling his sly, supercilious smile. 
Obviously the boy was stewed. 

“Listen, Oscar,” he said. “I’m no clair- 
voyant, but my little finger tells me you’ve 
been diddled with that pearl. Let’s make 
a bet. You believe that pearl to be genu- 
ine, and I, on the strength of my little 
finger, say there’s something not kosher 
about that pearl.” 

“You seriously mean, Ulrich,” Oscar 
said sharply, “that the pearl is false?” 

“I don’t mean anything; I don’t know 
anything,” replied Zinsdorff, “but I trust 
my instinct, just like you. Don’t be a spoil- 
sport,” he urged him. “Let’s make a bet. 
Let’s make a bet. Let’s bet, say, ten thou- 
sand marks. If the pearl is genuine, I owe 
you ten thousand marks more, and IJ get 
ten thousand in cash if my inner voice is 
right.” He held out his hand. 

“But that would be pure robbery,” Os- 
car protested. “The pearl is one hundred 
per cent genuine. Its source is reliable be- 
yond any doubt.” 

“T can see you want to get out of it,” 
Zinsdorff continued to press him. “Don’t 
pull such a dismal face. Just say yes,” and 
he still held out his hand. 

Oscar thought of Hannsjérg’s warning. 
He thought of the fact that this Zinsdorff 
already owed him 32,000 marks—32,297 
it was, for his Deggenburg thoroughness in 
money matters had imprinted the exact 
sum on his memory—and what good 
would it do him if it now became 42,000? 
Hannsjérg was right; he would never get 
the money, and when Zinsdorff was sober 
again he would just repent the bet, and his 
anger would turn against his creditor. On 
the other hand it couldn’t do any harm to 
give this scoundrel of a count a lesson. 
“Done,” he said. 

The arrogant smile with which Zinsdorff 
eyed him heightened Oscar’s uneasiness. 
He had a faint memory of the mocking 
ting which was sometimes in Ilse Kade- 
reit’s voice, and of the hour of his bitter 
humiliation. 

He had no time to pursue the thought. 
The Fuehrer was arriving. 


AAUL CRAMER no longer felt safe in 

Berlin. 

Hitler had promised for years that when 
he got the power, “heads would roll.” 
Now, after the burning of the Reichstag, 
Proell’s mercenaries, the S.A. men, set 
about fulfilling this prophecy. The enforc- 
ing of order in the Reich—on this the 
Party had insisted—had been put in their 
hands. They broke into houses, held 
“searches,” plundered, arrested. Those ar- 
rested were taken to the Nazi barracks. 
There were ugly rumors about what hap- 
pened to them there; many disappeared 
for good. 

Among the arrested and the missing 
were friends of Paul’s. He himself had 
brought down the wrath of the Party on 
his head. He must disappear, first from his 
apartment and, as soon as possible, from 
the country. 

He had put on*his dove-gray worsted 
suit; his suitcase was packed; now the 
typewriter still had to be closed. But first 
he had one letter to write, the last in his 
little familiar room in Niirnbergerstrasse. 
For, of course, he could not leave Ger- 
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CPL. EDWARD J. BURKE 
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©),3 the propert¥ of an army 
caplain’s wife, BURLAP, a super- 
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Navy Commanders stripes ! 
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A new and better gas mask has been issued 
to protect American troops against desperate 
and unscrupulous enemies. And Seiberling 
has made thousands of the rubber face 
plates which are so vital to this masks’ fine 
protective qualities. 


Today Seiberling men and women are mak- 
ing many other new and different products. 


They’re making rubber boats, ranging from 


huge bridge pontons that support 
a twenty-ton load, to the compact, 
little two and three man craft. 
And in making them, Seiberling 
engineers developed a revolu- 
tionary new process that cuts the “curing” 
time from two days to thirty-five minutes— 
a process quickly made available to the entire 
industry, in order to speed up production. 


Seiberling is building bullet-sealing rubber 
gas tanks, bullet-proof tubes—military tires 
for all sorts of vehicles—and innumerable 


molded rubber parts for urgently-ne 
implements of war—of many kinds. 


Seiberling leads—and learns at the same} 
And valuable knowledge gained, today, 
be applied to even better peacetime prot) 
when the war is over. Then more pe 
than ever will learn by experience | 
Seiberling on Rubber is like Sterling on Si} 


In the meantime drive slowly. Take ca 
your tires. Have a Seiberling dealer 
you get the maximum mileage. He i 
expert in rubber—and glad to be of set 


SEIBERLING<z 


Wartime manufacturers of Bullet-Sealed Tubes and Military Tires for our armed forces—Bullet-Sealing Gasoline Tanks—Rubber Floats, Boats and Pontons—Ri 
Parts for Gas Masks, Airplanes and Tanks. Also makers of Tires and Tubes for passenger cats and trucks—Sealed Air Tubes—Rubber Heels, Soles and Mechanical G) 




























































‘without seeing Kathe once more. 
Igan to write. He wrote what was in 
it. He typed a load off his heart, 
e mistakes, left in the worst jokes. 
chine accompanied his helter-skel- 
ative with its cheerful clatter... . 
ihe looked at the sloppily typed let- 
he machine was sticking again, and 
of course, had not had it fixed. She 
her brother’s voice in every smallest 
his intelligent, impudent, heartfelt 
f speaking. Her face twisted with 
nd delight whenever she came to one 
terrible jokes. 
hout hesitation she went to the tele- 
-and dialed the number which he 
en her. His voice came over the 
A deep, joyful shock went through 
id his voice also, when she answered, 
ned so perceptibly that she could 
derstand why they had not come to- 
a long time before. 
mn he arrived he sat down and told 
ry. He tried to report soberly, in 
ay language; he smoked his pipe; 
was carried away when he came to 
about the countless arrests, thé dis- 
ance of so many people, the disinte- 
of order, the collapse of the Reich. 
ne listened, silent and excited. She 
own nothing of all this. Few peo- 
Germany at that time knew about 
hings, although they were taking 
around them. 
nh, very dryly, Paul made clear why 
self was in a tight spot. At best, he 
ed, they would force him to do his 
tretch in prison, and the way things 
now he wouldn’t exactly get a first- 
bmpartment. 
T’ve no other choice,” he ended, 
o shake the dust of this country 
ny feet. Tomorrow I clear out.” 
nad found him again today, and to- 
he was leaving—who knew for 
ng?—and she would be alone in her 
jeed. She must speak to Paul. Per- 
e ought not to burden him any fur- 
pecially since she was the real cause 
orced flight. But she had to speak 
'§ she had to speak to him now; to- 
iv he would not be there any more. 
ook the plunge. “It’s my fault,” she 
hen he wanted to reply she would 
him. “You were right, of course,” 
nt on in her crisp voice, harshly, 
looking at him. “He’s a scoun- 
2’s a sham all the way through. I 
ool, completely blind, to let myself 
xed up with him. But something 
t takes hold of one, and no com- 
mse or good advice is any use. I 
ant to see. Then I did see, that 
hen he attacked you, and I wanted 
away from him. I couldn’t do it. 
rould do it. But I don’t know what 
I’m going to have his child.” 


i 


“Look, Mother, why don’t you come over for a nice, 
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Paul listened tensely. He did not stir 
while she spoke, but her last words brought 
him to his feet. He cursed to himself, 
through his teeth, his voice distorted. But 
then he saw her sitting there, her gaunt 
face rigidly composed, and a wave of tre- 
mendous pity flooded him. He went over 
to her, and awkwardly and tenderly laid 
his arm about her shoulders. So they stood 
a little while, in silence. 

It was grotesque that that gibbering ape, 
that false creature of much filth and little 
fire, should have presented him, Paul Cra- 
mer, with a niece or nephew. He was in- 
dignant at Kathe and even more at the 
man whom she had allowed to possess her. 
And yet it was all ancient history, and that 
the love affair had had consequences was 
no reason for him to hate Lautensack more 
than before. But he did hate him more. 

Naturally the wisest course would be for 
Kathe not to bring Lautensack’s child into 
the world; a number of reasons supported 
that conclusion, both practical and emo- 
tional. But Paul was involved in this him- 
self, and he loved his sister Kathe; he had 
treated her wrong from the very begin- 
ning of this business, and he didn’t want 
to make a new mistake. He mustn’t rush 
matters. So all he had to say for the mo- 
ment was, “What a crazy mess!” and “This 
is no joke,” and again, “What a crazy 
mess!” 


E CROSSED the room a few times, 

picked up his pipe, laid it down again. 
He turned back to Kathe and stroked her 
beautiful, thin hand. Then he asked: “And 
what does he himself say about it?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered. “I haven’t 
told him.” 

Paul was surprised. It was a satisfaction 
to him, it elated him, it even overwhelmed 
him that Kathe had not told the other, that 
she had fled to him in her distress. She 
simply didn’t belong to the other, she be- 
longed to him. And, of course, he would 
help her. To be sure, he didn’t know how, 
he wasn’t exactly a practical person, and 
in his present situation he could hardly 
give assistance to others. “Naturally, I'm 
staying here,’’ he announced emphatically, 
“until I’ve helped you out of this fix.” 

“Nonsense,” said Kathe, but inwardly 
she was wildly happy. “You've just ex- 
plained to me,” she said, “that you ab- 
solutely must clear out tomorrow. It’s 
enough of a comfort and relief to me that 
I could tell you. I didn’t want anything 
else, and also I don’t see how you could 
help me further.” 

“That would be pretty, wouldn’t it, if I 
left you stuck in the mud with little Emil?” 
he retorted. 

“With whom?” she asked in astonish- 
ment. 

“You know me,” he answered, “I have 





“s long visit and I'll pay you what I paid my maid?”  reamer xevcer 
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WHEN YOU MUST BUY LESS © INVEST IN THE B 








Ask the little woman about clothes value. She’s value-wise. 
She knows you simply can’t save money by buying 

cheap clothes. She knows that good clothes are the most 
inexpensive in the long run... They hold their shape... 

The style is built in... They last longer... They look better. 
And you feel better in them...Get a suit with the Trumpeter 
label... and see if she doesn’t say ‘smart man.” 


a Now more than ever..a small thing to look for, a big thing to find 
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to have a definite usable name for things. 
The name Emil seemed suitable to me. 
And if I could have a brandy now it would 
be splendid. This news about little Emil 
has knocked the breath out of me.’ 

She poured him some brandy, and he 
drank it. 

“Whew!” he exclaimed admiringly. 
“This stuff is old. Can I look?” and he 
reached for the bottle. It was a very ex- 
pensive label. 

“Ts that from him too?” he asked grimly, 
with a nasty look at the grand piano, and 
as she did not reply, he poured himself 
another. 

Then he had an inspiration. He told 
her about Anna Tirschenreuth the sculp- 
tress. She was a great old woman, and she 
was attached to this—he suppressed the 
word—she was attached to Lautensack 
like a mother to her prodigal son, although 
she saw through him completely. Paul was 
sure that Anna Tirschenreuth would have 
understanding for Kathe, would be able to 
give her the wisest, kindest advice. 

Kathe listened with a quiet face. She 
did not answer immediately; that was not 
her way; she had to have time to think over 
a problem, but at heart she had decided 
from the very first. Yes, she would make 
the trip to Anna Tirschenreuth’s, at once, 
tomorrow. 

Paul was delighted. He had quite a 
brain after all. You threw a question into 
the automat, pressed the button, and out 
came the answer. 

“Send me a telegram in any case,” he 
begged her, “as soon as you've talked to 
Anna Tirschenreuth.” He gave her the ad- 
dress of his friend Albert Frankfurter. He 
also gave her a password by which she 
could identify herself there. But she should 
use that only as a last resort. 

“By the time you’re back from Mu- 
nich,” he assured her, “there will certainly 
be news for you as to where I can be 
reached on the other side of the border.” 

Then he took her by the shoulders— 
dramatic gestures were not customary be- 
tween them—and patted her softly and 
tenderly on the back. She pressed his hand 
tightly. 

“Tt was wonderful to be with you again,” 
she said. “Thank you. And all the best of 
luck. Goodby.” 


NNA TIRSCHENREUTH scrutinized 
the young woman who Sat opposite 
her, looked at her rather sharp, long, nar- 
row face. It was a very German face, in- 
trospective, slow to reveal itself. She had 
been filled with distrust when the strange 
girl with a letter from Paul Cramer had 
been announced. What did they want of 
her now? She had followed the course of 
the trial, had witnessed with anger and 
pain how Oscar-had mistreated Paul Cra- 
mer. She was tired and full of grief. 

And now here was this woman, and 
what she told her, hesitantly and in half- 
finished phrases, was the story of a great 
disappointment. Alas, she, Anna Tirschen- 
reuth, knew better than this girl how Oscar 
could steal into one’s heart, how long it 
took until one recognized what he was, and 
how one thought again and again, “No, 
no, it isn’t true. I can’t have been so 
wrong,” and then found that he had be- 
trayed one after all. 

But what this young woman Kathe Sev- 
erin was telling her was worse and was 
better than what she Anna Tirschenreuth, 
had gone through with him. With her 
sculptor’s eyes she watched the seated girl. 
No, she wasn’t bad. She wasn’t lying. 
It was a good thing that this was the girl 
who would bring Oscar’s child into the 
world. 

Finally Anna Tirschenreuth opened her 
lips. 

“T am glad,” she said in her heavy, 
rather hoarse voice, “that Dr. Cramer had 
enough confidence in me to send you 
here.” That sounded promising. Expect- 
antly Kathe looked into her face. 
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“I think I see a way out,” said Tirschen- 
reuth, “but I don’t want to speak hastily. 
Would you give me a little time’—for a 
moment she searched for a form of ad- 
dress—‘‘my dear Kathe Severin? I feel we 
should think over the matter for two or 
three days. And I should be glad,” she 
added with a little rush, “if you would be 
my guest for that period.” 

Kathe flushed with joy. She was filled 
with a deep confidence in this woman. 


HEN, two days later, in her slow, heavy 
way, Anna Tirschenreuth explained 
what she had thought out. Naturally there 
could be no question of Kiathe’s having an 
abortion. But to bring the child into the 
world in this Germany was not the right 
thing either. She herself, Anna, would 
leave the country if she weren’t so old and 
ill and dependent on her studio. Kathe 
should, therefore, give birth to the child, 
but on the other side of the border. 
Anna Tirschenreuth had two more ques- 
tions: Where was Paul Cramer now? He 


sneered at him and hit him, the man of the 
people, below the belt. They had sent him 
the false pearl and then tricked him out of 
ten thousand, the dirty swine. 

He sat down and wrote: 


“My dear Count Zinsdorff: 

“You have won the bet on the pearl. I 
take the liberty of subtracting the sum of 
10,000 marks due you from the sum of 
32,297 marks for which I hold your IOU’s. 
Accordingly you now owe me only 22,297 
marks. As I am faced with mounting obli- 
gations, I should be grateful if you would 
soon repay your debt. Heil Hitler. In an- 
cient loyalty, Yours, 

“Oscar LAUTENSACK.” 


However, Zinsdorff was the only one of 
Oscar’s enemies who could score a victory 
over him. All the others were driven mis- 
erably into the shade by his rising sun. 

The Minister of Education hinted to Os- 
car that a very high personality was inter- 
ested in the founding of an Academy of 


by FOSTER HUMFREVILLE 





“No, Alfred, I don’t think you're getting even with them!” 
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had not known, Kathe replied, whether he 
would go to Switzerland or Czechoslo- 
vakia; she thought she would find news of 
him in Berlin. If at all possible, said Anna 
Tirschenreuth, Kathe should choose the 
same place to live as her brother. And 
what about the financial side?—she went 
on to ask. Kathe, flushing, replied that her 
father would be able to give her some 
money, and surely Paul would be able to 
help her. Also she would try to work. All 
this, it was true, was uncertain. 

“If you will permit me,” said Anna Tir- 
schenreuth, “I shall pay you a visit some 
time soon. And as to the financial side,” 
she concluded, a little hesitantly, “please 
don’t worry about that.” 

Kathe, knowing that she had a friend in 
Anna Tirschenreuth, traveled back to Ber- 
lin to put her most important affairs in 
order and then go to meet Paul, some- 
where beyond the border... . 

The pearl was false. Ilse Kadereit had 
given Oscar a false pearl. That’s the way 
they were, the upper crust. His worthy 
father had been right. His worthy father 
had known. The queen beats the knave. 
It wasn’t wise to hobnob with the upper 
crust. But he, Oscar, had not listened to 
the wisdom of people, he had hobnobbed 
with the bigwigs, and now he’d been did- 
dled. They had put their heads together, 
Kadereit and Zinsdorff, and they had 


Occult Sciences, and the obvious president 
of such an academy was, of course, Oscar. 
However, before one could offer him this 
position, he must possess certain academic 
titles. Something was being done toward 
this end, the minister informed him with a 
mischievous smile. 

And sure enough, presently Oscar re- 
ceived a communication from the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, stating that the 
Department of Philosophy had decided, in 
acknowledgment of his meritorious serv- 
ices in the science of spiritualism, to 
make him an honorary doctor. The rector 
and faculty would send him suggestions 
about the date and other details of the 
ceremony; this ceremony was to be car- 
ried out with particular solemnity. 


ATHE, in her traveling suit, unlocked 

her little apartment in Keithstrasse. 

She was tired and deeply satisfied. Every- 

thing had been well solved. Now all she 

needed was Paul’s address. Then she 
would set out to join him abroad. 

There were some impatient telegrams 
from Oscar, who had called up in vain, 
and a pile of other mail, but nothing from 
Paul. He was being careful, he would prob- 
ably send her the news through a third per- 
son; also, letters were probably being held 
up and censored. So she’d have to wait 
for news from him one or two days more. 









































































But two days passed and no 
That night Kathe slept badly, 
cided to go next morning to 
Paul had told her to turn to Alb 
the most extreme need, but if there 
news by morning she would go, - 
came. She would wait until 
then she would go. Two o’' 
She would wait until four. 

At five o’clock she was at 
dress. 

She did not dare to ring for thes 
she preferred to climb the five fij 
gaunt, seemingly indifferent man 
the door. She gave the passwor 
rather out of breath. The mar 
her coolly. 

“Don’t understand,” he said. 

“But you are Herr Albert, 
she said. 

“You can find out from anyb 
house that an Albert Schneider liv 
he said; there was a thick wall o 
around him. F 

“But it’s about Paul,” she sai 
“about Paul Cramer.” 

“Don’t know him,” he rep 

She told him her story, hurrie 
ing details which she thought mig: 
proof. She had been away, by F 
quest; she had been in Munic! 
agreed with Paul to telegraph h 
She had done so, but no news 
from Paul; he had told her to 
Albert only in the most extret 
gency, but this was an extreme em 
for if nothing had happened to 
would have had news. 


at, 


HAT she said sounded t: 
Albert remembered tha 
spoken to him about his sister; 
bungler, that fellow, he really ¢ 
expressed himself a little mor 
Albert was still suspicious, tac 
couldn't be too careful these da 
“No Paul Cramer has been h er 
clared, “not for days. You can b 
miss, whether you’ ’re from the 1 
from anyone else.” He saw her 
despairing eyes. “If he hasn’t 


a; 
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A 


a telegram, your Paul,” he explai 
tiously, “then they may have nabt 
He spoke ungraciously yet with 

Kathe sat before , heavy ° 
and not knowing where to turn. * 
for a little while,” said Aba 
yourself. The police officials,” he 

still ungraciously, “might ae | 
to find out where he is, your Pav 
or whatever his name is. But 
that there would be much point 
inquiries there; they probably bh a 
do these days.” Kathe recognizec 
Albert, whose every word you k , 
out of him, was a friend, but 
not allowed to say more, could n 
not. Surely he was right, surely 
been nabbed, surely he had put 
and surely it was not advisable 1 
at the police. She thanked A’ 
left. 

It was a rainy day, but she w 
on foot. The enemy had caugh 
she, Kathe, was responsible. ; 
been for her that fatal trial wo 
have taken place. If it hadn’t bee 
Paul would long ago have becl 
Berlin and in safety. His good i 3 
always given him the right ad 
question of Oscar and in the q) 
flight. He had only hinted | ) 
pened in those cellars and prisons 
she could not imagine it. Yes, ; 
but she did not want to. She felt; 
when she thought of it. 

She must get Paul out. 

There was only one way. Shek 
from the first word that Albert h 
that she must take that way. It 
pulsive, filthy way, it would cos 
control and humiliation to tra¥ 
she must save Paul; she must 


phienburg, to Oscar. 
(To be continued next J , 
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OTIVE SPARK 
> 


Awarded to the men and women of AC 
on September 2, 1942, for outstanding 
achievement in producing for Victory. 





OIL FILTERS—Slow 
driving accelerates 
the formation of soot 
and carbon in engine 
oil. If not constantly 
filtered from the oil, 
this dirt will clog 
piston rings, which 
causes increased consumption of 
oil and gas. So, replace your oil 
filter element whenever your 
dealer’s AC Oil Test Pad shows 
that your oil is dirty. 
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MILITARY AIRCRAFT 
SPARK PLUG 









SPARK PLUGS—Dirty or 

worn plugs waste as much 

gas as one coupon in ten. 

They also cause hard start- 

ing which weakens your 
battery. Under present slow driv- 
ing conditions, have your plugs 
cleaned and adjusted every few 
months. 









“MISSION ACCOMPLISHED’’—and safe return! Both depend heav- 
ily on aircraft spark plugs. So, those which AC produces for 
the Army Air Forces must be painstakingly built to the exactness 
and reliability of the finest watch. 


AC has been building quality and performance into automotive 
spark plugs for more than 34 years. It was only logical, there- 
fore, that AC should make aircraft plugs for Army bombers, 
fighters, and transports. 


But, a pilot’s success requires still more than fine plugs, finely 
made. Those plugs must be eft in peak condition. Conse- 
quently, ground crews check, clean, and adjust aircraft spark 
plugs after a specified number of operating hours. 


Expert Care for YOUR Spark Plugs 


These days, the spark plugs in your car, truck, or tractor should 
be given similar care. And this is a simple thing to do—through 
the nation-wide Conservation Service which America’s mechanics 
are now rendering. This is now being augmented by contacts 
from AC, carrying to all service organizations the latest and most 
practical methods of diagnosis and repair of AC products. 


The service which spark plugs, and the eight other AC automo- 
tive products, should receive is briefly described in the panel be- 
low. Help to conserve vital materials —and gasoline, oil, and 
rubber—by regularly following the suggestions given. 


When replacement is needed, select AC—and be sure of com- 
plete satisfaction. 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION — GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


oline consumption be- 


AIR CLEANERS— A dirty miles, it may be worn to the 
ti air cleaner increases gas- point where a check-up is due. 





























cause it chokes down 
the flow of air into the carbu- 
retor. Your air cleaner should 


be rinsed whenever your car is 
lubricated. 


FUEL PUMPS—Practically 
trouble free. But, if 
yours has been in use 


2 thirty or forty thousand 


DRIVING INSTRUMENTS—Speed- 
ometer, gasoline gauge, oil pres- 
sure gauge, ammeter, and tem- 
perature gauge seldom need 
service. But, if they give trouble, 
have them cared for at once. 

















OARING IN with pursuit-plane speed, 
sowing devastation with heavy 
firepower and destructive bombload, 
the R. A. F.’s Martin bombers helped 
reduce Axis mechanized equipment to 
heaps of twisted scrap. That scrap is in 
Africa—beyond our reach. America des- 
perately needs scrap here and now to 
charge this country’s blast furnaces and 
help build more and more planes, tanks, 
trucks, ships, guns and bombs to con- 
tinue carrying the fight to the enemy. 
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oC CRAP IS VITAL TO VICTORY. 

S If you have even a few 
pounds of scrap metal in your home, you 
are aiding the Axis. If you think you 
have given all your scrap, look again 
more thoroughly. The scrap situation 
grows more acute each day, as reserves 
dwindle. Think of each piece of metal 
as guns to defend your home...as armor 
plate to protect your friends and rela- 
tives on the fighting front. Get your 
scrap into the fight . . . now. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE, U. S. A. 
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They're making SCRAP... 


.. are you collecting it? 
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Beyond the War’s End 





From stern sacrifice on the battle fronts and 
the home front, a great post-Victory world 
is being built ... a world of new discoveries, 
new abundance. For instance, Martin has 
designs for giant airliners of 125 tons... is 
planning others of 250 tons and more. These 
are ships that will bring the whole world 
within hours of your doorstep . . . ships that 
will build for a truly permanent peace by 
making all nations neighbors. In war or in 
peace, keep your eyes on the Martin Star! 
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hit a racing stride, and he and Joe 
but on an advanced flank, now the 
was changed—went skimming. 
red over the Buffalo grass, to cut 
g paint pony and the erect figure 
at whipping war bonnet. 
Moon—Joe knew intuitively that 
wayed a little to one side, his 
nging to his barebacked pony, 
ade a dust-spurting rounded turn; 
ar chief and the captain came rid- 
eet each other. 
ng up one hand negligently, palm 
in the ancient gesture of greeting, 
Rainy Moon pulled back a little 
hackamore thong which was 
around his left forearm, and his 
wed into a wary trot. Joe pulled 
his reins with his left hand—his 
ng loosely with his heavy cavalry 
as weight—and the half-Morgan 
90, and so they met. 


5 curious. There was not a word 
Joe looked into the black and 
es of the war chief—and as in- 
as an animal strikes in self- 
his right arm jerked up to throw 
ver for a quick shot . . . which 
ine. Because his wrist was numbed 
by a blow from a brown fist, and 
evolver went spinning off, out of 

and thumped on the ground. 
4strange disbelief, Joe heard it 


hen the half-Morgan went in, and 
shoulder knocked the paint pony 
scrabbling for balance with un- 
dfs. Joe followed the advantage, 
F cilessly, and standing in his stir- 
jung a fist at the thin, snarling 
ace. It missed, as the horses 
nd shouldered again; his fist only 
y Moon’s throat, but it snapped 
n’s head back, giving Joe time to 
saber out of the saddle scabbard. 
(| made a shrill sound as it came 
en he was standing in his stirrups 
ashing down with all his weight, 
a rifle aside. 

ling in frenzy, the horses spun 
ed and threw shoulder against 
| and with a wrench of one hand 
the rifle. Then they were both 
lat it with all their strength, and 
2s whirled apart, and both men 
id it, too, thumped on the ground. 
jit was swinging saber against a 
tt of painted cottonwood lance 
ing feathers under the head; and 
ainy Moon the screen of Indian 
ent by at a tearing gallop, blos- 
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The Long Hunt 


Continued from page 17 


soming puffs of smoke, and behind Joe, the 
bugle sang again, ragged with galloping; 
and the noise of the cavalry charge, fan- 
ning out into a company front, was like 
thunder, shaking the earth. 

So the saber, flashing in mortal despera- 
tion before the face, shattered the cotton- 
wood lance just in time, and never once, 
like two good fighters, did either take his 
eyes from the narrowed stare of the 
other. But Joe had quick impressions he 
would never forget: the high-nosed, aqui- 
line face, aristocratically thin, and burned 
by the sun... and, curiously, an ornament, 
a talisman, swinging on the bare brown 
chest by a deer-hide thong: the half of an 
ancient Spanish coin. 

And then the cavalry was on them and 
going by them in broken thunder of heavy 
hoofs, as the saber whirled up again into 
light and came down with all Joe’s weight 
in the stirrups. And the end of the long 
stroke nearly carried him out of the sad- 
dle, because there was nothing there—the 
paint pony had danced away, under the 
guiding knees of the war chief .. . and 
Rainy Moon was sitting tensely, a little 
way off, for a split second, looking at him 
with a cold, a level stare of murder. 

The weight of cavalry had scattered the 
Sioux like blown leaves. The plain was a 
confusion of fleeing and pursuit and iso- 
lated individual fights. There were a few 
figures, Indians and troopers, crumpled 
in distorted sprawls on the yellow grass, 
and four or five horses were down. 

In that flick of time in which Joe be- 
came aware of the rest of the battle, 
Rainy Moon had whirled his pony and 
was going away at a tearing run, lying 
flat along the pony’s neck. Automatically, 
Joe spurred in galloping chase; but it 
gave him a moment really to look around, 
and he realized that his men were dan- 
gerously dispersed. Scattering, the Sioux 
were riding hard for the hills whose val- 
leys would be deathtraps for lost troop- 
ers in the twilight. For an instant, Joe 
watched one Indian who kept firing back 
at a pursuing trooper. Then he turned off, 
and riding angrily, looked for the bugler. 
It was time to blow recall. 

But he knew that he and Rainy Moon 
would meet again. 


MONTH later, he rode alone to the 

trading post on Lodgepole Creek, 
with a few days’ leave from the fort. As he 
reined up before the door of the trading 
post, Marta came from the dark interior 
and stood looking up at him gravely, in 
silence. 
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“I’ve come back,” he said. It was eve- 
ning, and in the level light her face had a 
strange serenity of brow and of lips that 
he had not seen before. A thin gold chain 
caught one gleam of smoky sunset light 
at her throat. 

After a moment she inclined her head 
in one grave nod, and said, “Yes. Per- 
haps it is as well.” 

Swinging from the saddle and leading 
his tired horse toward the peeled-log sta- 
ble, he wondered again at the queer peace 
that had come to her face, as if the quick 
doubts and questionings and the self-un- 
certainties of youth had been erased by 
something that had happened since he had 
seen her last. 

He found out that evening. 


EAVING old Jed drinking whisky, they 
walked out through the pines; and 
after a while stood facing each other. 

“Look,” he said. “I’ve come to tell you. 
I’ve come to ask you...” Absent-mind- 
edly, because his fingers had touched her 
throat before, he played with the gold 
chain around her neck, pulling it a little 
toward him, trying to think how best to 
say what he had come to tell her. The 
chain pulled loose suddenly, and up from 
inside her dress slipped a curious talisman, 
which swung shining obscurely in the twi- 
light. The other half of Rainy Moon’s 
Spanish coin. 

Slowly, he took it in his hand and stood 
looking at it, while the chain hung loose 
about her neck. 

Finally, he said quietly, “I’ve seen the 
aye the other one. 

“Yes. It is true,” she said. 

“Well,” he said, “I guess that’s... 
that’s...” 

“Yes,” she said. 

Holding the broken coin in his hand, 
not looking at her, he thought again, dully, 
of its long wandering—from the seacoasts 
of Mexico, steaming with blood and 
cruelty, through lonely and unknown en- 
counters in the Southwestern desert coun- 
try—to shine here in the dusk as a symbol] 
to dull his heart, and turn his world of 
wide horizons gray for him. He turned his 
hand over slowly, letting it fall upon its 
chain. 

She was speaking again, in her queer, 
half-Indian way of formal speech: 

“. . You must believe me, that it is 
better this way. He is of my people, and 
I am of his, perhaps, more than of yours. 
How that may be, I cannot tell you with 
logic. But he is of my heart and I am of 
his. 

“T tell you this because I have loved 
you a little. 

“He has told me of the way you fought. 
I was sad to hear this, because you are 
both brave men, and good. But I know 
that one day you will fight again, and I 
think that one of you will kill the other; 
when that day comes, I shall weep for you 
both. 

“But I have chosen my way between 
you, with my mind and, I think, with my 
heart. It is a way which I will follow 
wherever it leads. 

“So you must not come here again; be- 
cause he comes here sometimes, and you 
must not meet here.” 

Joe leaned forward gently and touched 
his lips to her forehead. “If that’s the way 
it is,” he said, “I wish you every happi- 
ness. Shall we go back to the house, now?” 


E THOUGHT he could toss it off with 

a wry lift of one shoulder as a tempo- 
rary folly which had been charming for a 
little while; but back at the fort, while sum- 
mer died from the prairies, he found the 
ceremonials of regimental post life empty 
and stale, and the routine paper work of 
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The cola drink with 
CanadaDry quality 


Bottled and Distributed by Licensees of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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A Z _MIBAPACA 


‘THE WONDER 
NY 





A Mirapaca will keep you warm as toast 
this Winter...even though the tempera- 
ture in your home, office or factory is less 
than the 65° standard set by the WPB. 
Soft, light as a feather and durable .. . 


it has that casual air that $6.00 


radiates smartness. . . . 


BRENTWOOD SPORTSWEAR - PHILADELPHIA - NEW YORK 


New axnder-arm 


Cream Deodorant 
safel 
Stops Perspiration 


1. Does not harm dresses, or men’s 
shirts. Does not irritate skin. 

2. No waiting to dry. Can be used 
right after shaving. 

3. Safely stops perspiration for 1 
to 3 days. Removes odor from 
petspiration, keeps armpits dry. 

4. A pure white, greaseless, stainless 
vanishing cream. 

S. Arrid has been awarded the Seal of 
Approval of the American Institute 
of Laundering, forbeing harmlessto 
fabrics. Use Arrid regularly. 


(Also in 10¢ and 59¢ jars) 
At any store which sells toilet goods 
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company command a more irritating nui- 
sance than it had ever been before. 

He tried not to think about what her life 
would be like in the lodges of the Sioux— 
the smoky lodges along a timbered creek 
bottom in the snow, under the iron-hard 
gray skies of the Dakota winter; the sum- 
mer lodges pitched on the trackless way 
of the tribe’s migration when the wild 


springtime came sharp and sweet to the 


prairies, and the women too weary to see 
the flowers that grew beside the way. 

He finally came to the point where he 
could stand the grating torture of his 
thoughts no longer; and so one day he 
was riding again to the trading post. He 
didn’t know what he was going to say to 
her when he saw her—he could not beg, 
even of her. But with a sort of hopeless- 
ness which kept bringing a tightness of 
fear to his throat, he thought that maybe 
he might be able to make her listen to 
sensible thinking, and even if he could not 
ever have her himself, at least save her 
from the wandering and toil of Indian 
wifehood. 

But he needn’t have bothered to worry 
about what to say to her. He could have 
spared himself the earnest rehearsals as he 
rode. Because at evening, as his horse can- 
tered wearily up the trail along the creek, 
he saw rising from among the pine tops 
ahead a film of smoke. It rose straight and 
curiously peaceful against the evening sky, 
and its heat refractions made a new moon 
waver like its reflection in water. 


AILING into the clearing at a gallop, he 

saw the trading post mere mounds of 
ashes, from which the thin smoke still 
curled lazily. It had probably burned last 
night, he thought. And crumpled face 
down on the trodden ground was the great 
red-bearded corpse of old Jed. A stained 
knife lay a few inches from his blood- 
crusted finger tips, and half under him was 
the body of an Indian whom Joe recog- 
nized by the paint and the moccasins as 
a Blackfoot. In the gathering twilight, he 
saw three other Indian bodies huddled in 
the strange, earth-embracing attitudes of 
violent death. The Blackfeet had come 
down out of the Rockies for old Jed; and 
it had been a good fight. 

Circling the clearing, Joe found in the 
soft earth beside the creek the hoofprints 
of many unshod ponies; and from the trail 
which led away westward into the timber, 
he guessed that there were ten or a dozen 
warriors left in the party. Of Marta, there 
was no sign at all. 

Sick with anxiety, he searched through 
the pines while the darkness deepened. He 
found nothing. The pine wood was empty 
and very still. He knew that she was being 
taken back to the villages of her mother’s 
people in the high timber of the Rockies. 

He slept that night beside the hot ashes 
of the trading post—a fitful and haunted 
sleep—and with the first crystal hint of 
dawn behind the pine boughs, he was up, 
digging in the hard ground with a spade 
he found behind the stable. Sadly, he 
thought, there would be many such un- 
known graves in the West; some day the 
feet of peaceful men, farmers and travel- 
ers, would walk across them not knowing, 
and the plow would not disturb their 
sleepers. 

By the time he had buried the old ad- 
venturer—he left the Indians to lie where 
they were—it was sunrise; and Joe took 
the trail. It led straight away westward, 
the broad track of a band of ponies trav- 
eling fast. Out of the pines of the bench- 
land, the trail was lost on the grasses of 
the barren hills, but he knew that the 
Blackfeet would probably be making for 
Gunsight Pass as the shortest route back 
to their own country. And two or three 
times that day, in soft ground or the dusty 
bed of a gulch, he saw the tracks of the 
ponies again. By the look of the trail— 
dew had laid hoofmarks in the dust—he 
could tell that they were a full day ahead 


of him; but the long-reaching legs of the 
half-Morgan ate the miles faster than any 
Indian pony’s could, and Joe knew he 
could catch them. 

He passed their first night’s camping 
place at four that afternoon, and search- 
ing the ground for a trace of the girl, 
found the print of her shoe, set like a sig- 
net to guide him, on the heap of soft earth 
with which the ashes of their fire had been 
concealed. ; 


WAY to the westward from there, he 
made a dry camp in the hills that night; 

and was on the trail again, cramped with 
chill and wet with the dew, while the 
morning star still burned above the empty 
land behind him. He knew he was riding 
on a long hunt; and glumly he considered 
what he could tell his lean, tough old 
colonel about far exceeding his brief leave, 
when he got back—if he ever did get back. 
It was that morning, an hour after sun- 
rise, that he discovered that there was an- 
other lone hunter on the trail ahead of 
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him. He found it by accident—in the 
mouth of a gulch, the evidences of a tiny 
fire, much more expertly concealed than 
the Blackfeet’s had been, and the signs of 
a single pony. A man, traveling alone 
and traveling fast, had camped there that 
night, only a few miles ahead of him. 

Thoughtfully, Joe unbuttoned the flap 
of his service holster, and rode on. But 
after that, he scouted the land ahead of 
him as far as he could see, leaving his 
horse under the sky line and crawling to 
each hilltop for a long look. Even so, he 
passed the Blackfoot camp at two-thirty 
that afternoon, and knew that he had 
gained an hour and a half. Late in the 
afternoon, he shot a prairie chicken in a 
deep draw which he hoped would muffle 
the sound of the revolver; and until long 
after the sun had set in a haze of dusty 
glory ahead of him, he rode with the wind- 
ruffled lump of feathers tied at his saddle 
horn. He was cooking it after dark, over 
the smallest fire he could contrive, when 
he heard his horse lift its streaming muz- 
zle from the hill creek beside whose run- 
ning water he had found a camping place. 
The horse nickered inquiringly, and Joe 
got up swiftly and faded back into the 
darkness. 

Standing beside the deeper blackness of 
a bush, Joe watched, with his revolver in 
his hand, the small, uncertain circle of 
firelight. It was a long time, and there 
was not another sound. 

And then a rifle muzzle prodded hard 
into his back, between the shoulder blades, 
and an Indian voice said in Sioux, “Let 
your short gun fall upon the ground.” 
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With the knowledge of death jj 
grease in his throat, Joe slowly op 
hand, and the pistol fell. 

“Walk before me now to your fij 
voice said, and carefully, with 
wary as a Cat's inside his awkward 
boots, Joe walked back into the } 
turned. 

Rainy Moon came out of the 
the rifle held level from the hip; 
on the trigger. Joe’s revolver waumet 
into his waistband. For the seconian 
the two looked long at each off 

Rainy Moon spoke in a q 
voice, tight with hate: “Soldier, 
killed you because I think th 
riding upon the same trail th 
taken. I think it is for the sam 

Joe could understand Sioux 
he could speak it, but he an 
true.” 

Very slowly, never letting his 
Rainy Moon’s, Joe moved 
toward his breast pocket and pu 
buckskin bag of tobacco and b 





rette papers. As slowly, by touc 
sure by long habit, he rolled ace 
licked it and twisted it closed, and 
out to Rainy Moon. After a lo 
ute—the rifle muzzle did not wai 
neither did his eyes—the war chief 
out one hand and took it. Joe re 
other, the same way, and put it in 
ner of his lips. 

Rainy Moon inclined his head, 
slightly, and said, “Yes. We willt 
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QUATTING on the heels of his 

boots, Joe lit his cigarette witl 
from the edge of the fire. Still hol 
rifle steady, Rainy Moon moved 
to the other side of the fire, and 
Handling the unfamiliar cigaret 
wardly, he yet managed to blow 
tobacco smoke ceremonially, as 
council pipe. After a suitable pf 
spoke: “Soldier, there is death 
you and me. That is the way il 
there is no need for men to diset 
things across the fire. 

“But we have taken the same ¥ 

“Soldier, the girl who left her f 
on the Blackfoot fire left it there 
for she has said she will be my 
and live in my lodge.” 

Joe nodded. “She has told mi 
went away,” he said. 

“That is true,” Rainy Moon sai 
dier, the Blackfeet are many, and | 
brave fighters and not stupid. 

“When the sun was yet high in 
that day, I found the destruct] 
death beside the creek, and reat 
signs, I knew that I might be ridi|” 
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je | HE U.S.S. Perca is pulling at her leash. Day 
ti 4 after tomorrow she will slide down the 
3) ways .. . eager to nose out into the Pacific 
jy) On her first Jap hunt. 


yj) Justa few finishing touches. .. when suddenly 
} a cable slips, a guy-rope snaps, and the cus- 


ilb§) tom-built housing for a new-type listening 
iN") device is smashed! 
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An‘‘SOS’ flashes 2500 miles over long distance 
wires to a mill in Pittsburgh. Foundrymen, ma- 
chinists and engineers roll up their sleeves and 
go into action .. . work all day, all night, all 


the next day. 


On the evening before the launching, two 
master mechanics from the Pittsburgh plant 
board a west-bound Airliner . . . with the 
finished housing, marked “Rash by Air Express,” 
in the cargo compartment up ahead. And the 
Perca takes her maiden dive on schedule. 


This kind of bottleneck-breaking is all in a 
day’s work for the nation’s Airlines. Maintain- 


ing regular schedules between all important 
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Air Transport Changes “SOS” to SUB ON SCHEDULE 


production centers, they speed key men and 
vital materials to save priceless hours for war 
industry. 


And in addition. . . by working hand in hand 
with the Army and Navy Air Transport services 
in the globe-girdling job of flying supplies to 
our fighting men on every front...the Airlines 
are blazing the trails for a peacetime world in 
which distance will be measured in hours! 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; please 
cancel early if plans change. When you use Air Express 
speed delivery by dispatching shipments as soon as they're 
ready. Air Transport Association, 1515 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

BET YOUR MONEY ON UNCLE SAM! BUY BONDS! 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


AIR TRANSPORT GETS THERE FIRST... PASSENGERS...MAIL...AIR EXPRESS 
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JOAN BENNETT speaking : 


Twentieth Century-Fox star of “MARGIN FOR ERROR” 


"Here's a 
lesson you 
learn in 


\ Hollywood- 
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‘Omile, 


sister, 


and make 


it radiant! 


wl also 
learned to 
>» use CALOX 
- 7 for sparkle 
a 





A dentist’s dentifrice — 


poze Calox was created by a dentist for persons who 
want the utmost sparkle and brilliance consistent 
with utmost safety. Look for these professional 
features: 





1, Scrupulous cleansing. Your teeth have a 


"es Tage ae: notably clean feel after using Calox. 


_ Unexcelled safety—even for problem teeth. 
Calox is a miracle of delicacy. 


2 
Masant ta, ing Aafreki 
SS st = Especially lustrous polishing. 


. No mouth-puckering, medicine taste. Con- 
tains no strong ingredients. Even children 
like the cool, clean flavor. 


5. Made by McKesson & Robbins—a labora- 
tory specializing in professional drugs. 


fy Yiicient Denti! 


OTHER FAMOUS McKESSON PRODUCTS: BEXEL 
VITAMIN B CAPSULES, ALBOLENE CLEANSING 
CREAM, YODORA DEODORANT, SORETONE 


“and MCKESSON makes it” 


my last trail; for the lodges of my people 
were a day’s journey from that place, and 
I had no time to gather my young men. 

“Soldier, when I saw your fire tonight, 
I was filled with hate, for you are my 
enemy; but I am glad I did not kill you 
as you Sat before your fire. For two guns 
may do more against the Blackfeet than 
one; and we ride upon the same war trail. 

“As we ride, we shall each have many 
opportunities to kill the other. 

“That is all there is for me to say. When 
you have eaten, we will sleep.” 

And taking the revolver from his waist- 
band, he handed it back to Joe, butt first, 
and turned carelessly away. 


O THEY rode on into the hills together, 

these two mortal enemies. 

The Blackfoot trail bore away due west 
day after day, and every day they passed 
the camp of the many ponies a little ear- 
lier. They rode in silence, except for a 
grunt and a word or two when Rainy 
Moon would slip off his pony to examine 
signs of the trail, sometimes invisible to 
Joe. 

The day came when they swept side by 
side through Gunsight Pass, that notch in 
the hills; and Rainy Moon, lifting an arm 
to point ahead at the broken, tumbled 
foothills of the Rockies, said, “Blackfoot 
country.” 

They always rode until long after dark, 
until their horses were stumbling; and then 
after wolfing what meat they had found, 
they put out the fire and rolled up in their 
blankets on the ground without a glance 
at each other. But each of them slept with 
his hand upon his gun, and the falling of 
an autumn leaf awakened them both into 
tense-eyed stillness, each waiting for the 
other to stir in murder. 

Hollow-eyed and gaunt as winter 
wolves, they saw from a high ridge one 
day the distant lace of early snow upon a 
great rampart of blue peaks, low on the 
horizon to the west. It was toward the 
evening of this day that Rainy Moon, 
straightening wearily from a long study 
of the tracks of the many ponies, looked 
up at Joe in the saddle. 

“These are not one hour old,” he said. 
“See; a blade of grass is still raising itself 
very slowly where it was crushed. To- 
night, I think, we fight.” 

Joe pulled a hand down over his stub- 
bled face. “Good,” he said. 

Long after sunset, Rainy Moon left him 
with the two horses, hidden in the timber, 
and slipped away to scout on foot. It was 
dark, and bitterly cold; Joe tried to keep 
track of the long time by watching the 
rising stars through the pines. He would 
look away for as long as he could, trying 
not to think much, and then he would 
glance up again and the star he haa picked 
out would still be only the same distance 
above a black bough. He was nursing in 
his cupped hands the spark of a cigarette 
rolled from his last crumbs of tobacco 
when Rainy Moon touched his shoulder 
so suddenly that he jumped. 

“T have seen their fire,’ the war chief 
said. “The night is already half gone. Let 
us fight just before dawn, when sleep is 
the heaviest.” 


HEY made a bright wisp of a fire in 

the cover of a laurel thicket beside a 
brook. Joe was glad to be able to warm 
his hands. He tried not to watch curiously 
while Rainy Moon purified himself in the 
running water and then got out a fringed 
pouch of burned earth colors and curious 
pigments, and began painting himself— 
the crude and terrible battle paint of a 
Sioux war chief. Joe wished he had an; 
other cigarette. 

In about an hour, they put out the fire 
and started. As they splashed and slipped 
across the stones of a mountain creek, 
Rainy Moon said: 

“Soldier, you have great craft as a 
fighter, but your craft in stalking is not so 






























































great as mine.” His voice sounde 
so faintly amused, and Joe flush’ 
membering the way he had been ea 
that night back of the campfire 
Rainy Moon was saying: “So J, 
ahead, when we come to this plac 
if the Blackfeet have set one aw 
guard their sleep, I will find him, 

“When you hear a screech oy 
his cry twice, leave the ponies ¢ 
on foot, walking softly.” 

So Joe waited again, in a belt of 
tain timber, while Rainy Moon 
away and vanished without a so 
the darkness. From the thickets 
edge of the timber, Joe could see th 
spark of the Blackfoot fire across 
mountain meadow, close under ff 
tecting blackness of the trees beyon 
the horses were restless, scenti 
Blackfogt ponies. Joe’s hand wasr 
clamp on nostrils if either gave § 
nickering. But much sooner than 
expected, he heard the quavering 
of a screech owl repeated; he g 
through the thickets in the directi 
Moon had taken. It was a long 
than he had thought, around the m 
he was very near the fire, seeing itt 
the trees, when a touch on his arm 
him in midstep. 

“We will fight now,” Rainy Moo 
pered. “I will go ahead, becau: 
walk quietly, and I will kill as ma 
can while they sleep. When the gre 
starts, then is the time for your 
speak, for I shall need help, and ™ 
a good fighter in that way.” 

“Tll be there,” Joe said. Sta 
other step, the toe of his boot 
into something soft and motionlesy 
ground, and he knew that Rainy 
had found the Blackfoot sentinel.) 

And then Rainy Moon was go) 
after a while Joe saw the dying e 
the fire flick out once, and twicé,a 
again, as a crouching figure pass 
riedly, at work. 


T MUST have been three or fo 

utes before there was a sudden, 
cry, immediately throttled—and 
abrupt clamor of yells, and a h 
confusion of springing, hurtling 
and a rifle, fired level from the hi 
ing stabs of flame in the darkness 

With his heavy gun suddenly g 
in his hand, Joe strode in. 

Raihy Moon’s rifle was emp 
his knife was at. work again silet 
desperately against the piling, 
avalanche of his enemies. Quite’ 
Joe began throwing the big cavalr| 
and with every empty slam a dar 
tening body fell away from Rain 
in the pile-up by the dying fire.! 
easy, it was like shooting slow 
but then the revolver was empty 2 
were on him, spinning impacts 0 
sweaty bodies. 

It ended quickly. In a lifetime 
ing he had learned that all real 
fights end quickly. One does w 
can; the bruised fist can hit, and f 
and then, suddenly, before it is t 
filthy uproar dies away; and a 
standing alone, not too stead 
standing.... 

But another man was not stan 

Rainy Moon, looking up ff 
trampled ground, his death paint 
and half washed away by blood . |) 
Moon, that angry, that bitter, the 
war chief of a doomed and hard 
people .. . Rainy Moon stared wy 
and saw Marta’s hand in his, and 
men looked quietly, coldly, in 
other’s eyes. With an enmity, mc 
obscure, to obsess their hearts m 
mately than any friendship evel 

And then, the iron-hard lips, 
died, smiled. 

In irony, in pity, perhaps, il 
leave. 

THE END 
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4 ha chasing a white-haired vice-presi- 
3t pund the room.” 

' Dever, there is no doubt that Wilson 
ffiently determined. He was born on 
sibby West Side of New York on 
siber 18, 1886. When he was three 
id, his father, a poor bookbinder, 
om injuries sustained in a Sunday 
the opening of Brooklyn Bridge. 
“pither, Hannah Stiles Wilson, then 
‘Soed herself and the boy by working 
usekeeper and a nurse, hoping to 
money to send her boy to college. 
er, he never even graduated from 
ath grade at public school. In the 
of the year he got a job as an office 
hree dollars a week in the Sprague 
Company. 

lis twenty-first birthday, when he 
ning $20 a week as assistant ship- 
erk, Wilson married Elizabeth 
lof New York City. Having taken 
extra responsibility and being too 
us to be satisfied with remaining 
stant shipping clerk, the young 
90m began studying methods used 
actory. He found some of them 
but felt that he should know 
ng about accounting before trying 
ct them. Encouraged by his wife, 
a course in cost accounting in his 
e and when a new works ac- 
t was needed he got the job. 


; 
: 
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he Road to Achievement 


g about achievement, Wilson 
d, “There ain’t no golden chariot 
l take you there.” His career cer- 
hdicates that he believed in the sim- 
“Work.” Not satisfied with what 
ady knew, he took night courses 
ral accounting, law and electrical 
ring. He paid for the latter by 
“i; fellow students in physics and 
jatics. That was probably the 
when he learned to do with little 
#Even now he finds that five or six 
f sleep a night is quite sufficient. 
ig8, Wilson became assistant gen- 
perintendent of General Electric’s 
a and New Kensington works and 
we attention of Gerard Swope. Mr. 
ontinued to keep an eye on him 
1937, took him to New York as 
€ vice-president, a post created es- 
for Wilson. In December, 1939, on 
®ope’s retirement, he was elected 
t of the company. 
g his rise, Wilson consistently en- 
d the philosophy initiated by 
Swope of “more goods for more 
Mat less cost.” 
n belongs to that small class of 
iamle Men who remember what it felt 
Mie at the bottom. Refusing to re- 
DOr as a Separate compartment in 
, he made a point of keeping in 
ntact with the workmen when he 
e head of General Electric visiting 
ts two or three times a week. Ac- 
to the people who accompanied 
hese tours, it was difficult to keep 
him. He was continually wander- 
So talk to an old friend or to hang 
ew machine. Within a minute, he’d 
8 coat off and be working on it. 
ade him popular with the men 
| Byes but not with the union shop 
Ms, who felt that his attitude 
d of paternalism. On many occa- 
¢ unions have tried to brand him 
epithet “big boss.” But they have 
fen particularly successful. He has 
S awareness of the need for higher 
sation and better living conditions. 
a also know that it has always been 
d that every employee has a bigger 
eerpany decisions than have the 
"Iders. 
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As president of General Electric, Wilson 
earned $175,000 a year, yet he contin- 
ued to lead the life of an ordinary mid- 
dle-class American. He commuted from 
Scarsdale where he lived in a simple rented 
house, taking part with his wife in com- 
munity activities, keeping himself physi- 
cally fit with sports and going to church 
every Sunday. 

In appearance he is an average Ameri- 
can. Over six feet tall, weighing more than 
two hundred pounds, he has graying light 
brown hair, blue eyes and wears rimless 
spectacles. He’s a snappy dresser and likes 
to associate with people, especially young 
ones. He likes parties, particularly those 
that reach the singing stage. He is a con- 
vivial drinker but usually sticks to wine. 
He likes practically all sports—golf which 
he plays in the low eighties, hunting, bowl- 
ing at which he once scored 299 out of a 
possible 300, handball and riding. 

When Wilson went to Washington, he 
gave up his $175,000 salary to take $8,000 
as a government employee rather than be 
a dollar-a-year man. “I had no desire,” he 
states quite frankly, “to come down here 
as a ‘bloated plutocrat’ and be investigated 
every ten minutes.” 

He ts at his desk by 8:45 every morn- 
ing, takes fifteen minutes to half an hour 
for lunch in a small dining room across 
the hall from his office in the Social Se- 
curity Building, and then works until five 
or six in the afternoon. He uses very much 
the same system he used at General Elec- 
tric to clear up problems—that is, he 
thinks out loud and makes rapid notes on 
a yellow scratch pad while he is talking. 
These notes are then turned over to his 
secretary to be deciphered and transcribed. 

Ordinarily quiet, dignified and sure of 
himself, he is nevertheless a master of 
vigorous speech which, growing more vig- 
orous every year, is quite startling in a 
devout Baptist. When things get particu- 
larly tough, he gets up and begins striding 
around the room waving his arms about. 
Over the telephone he talks so loudly that 
his secretary makes a practice of keeping 
visitors waiting in the main anteroom 
rather than in her office so that they won’t 
overhear what the boss is saying. 


Executive Without Aspirations 


One of the characteristics that make 
Wilson stand out in Washington, where 
even in wartime it is not unknown for men 
to continue furthering their personal am- 
bitions, is the fact that he doesn’t regard 
the vice-chairmanship of the WPB as a 
steppingstone to higher things. No one 
who has come in contact with him doubts 
for a moment his statement that all he 
wants is to do a good job and then get out. 

Immediately upon his arrival in Wash- 
ington, Wilson announced that he was 
making no more speeches, writing no more 
articles and giving out no more interviews. 
A big defense job is uncertain at best— 
particularly so in the WPB, where men 
are. hailed as messiahs one day, then next 
day find themselves on the cutside looking 
in or buried under layers of other mes- 
siahs. Wilson may well suffer the fate of 
his predecessors, and there is still the pos- 
sibility that the WPB will be swallowed by 
the armed services. Whether or not it is 
depends greatly on Wilson. 

Wilson’s secretary is firmly convinced 
that no one will get the better of him. She 
has gone on record as saying that her 
money is on her boss. Nowadays Wash- 
ington experts are putting their money on 
nobody; they wouldn’t dare prophesy what 
is to become of Wilson, but there is a gen- 
eral conviction that if he does go down, it 
won’t be without a fight. 

THE END 
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in the Army Now 


By Oscar Schisgall 
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N ACCOUNT of my brother Henry 
() being in this screwy line of busi- 
ness and me being ashamed of it, 
I never, in all those months, could work up 
the nerve to ask Connie to marry me. 
Once, I’ll admit, I came pretty close. That 
was just before we got into the war. I was 
taking her home in a cab from the fights 
at the Garden, and we’d just shaken Henry 
off in the crowds. She looked so doggone’ 
pretty with the street lights flashing across 
her face that the words started bubbling up 
in my throat, and I grabbed her hand. 

But before I could get anything said, 
Connie kind of sighed and shook her head. 
“That Henry,” she gave out, as if she just 
couldn’t believe it. ‘““That Henry! How’d 
you two ever get into the same family, any- 
how?” art 

As usual, it knocked the wind out of me. 
I let go of her hand and fidgeted, not 
knowing how to answer. 

“If I hadn’t seen it with my own eyes,” 
Connie said, “I’d swear it was a gag. 
Here’s you, a big, two-fisted ape—” 

“Now wait a minute, Connie—” 

“Oh, a nice ape. J like ’em like you, Ed- 
die. Honest, I do.” She reached over and 
gave my hand a squeeze that sizzled right 
up to my heart. “It’s Henry I can’t figure 
out. How’d a brother of yours ever get 
to be a ladies’ hairdresser?” 

“He—he likes it,” I said and looked 
away. “He just likes it.” 

“But couldn’t you get him out of it? 
Couldn't you give him a job in your gym?” 

“He don’t want a job in my gym. He 
just wants to fix hair.” 

“Gee,” Connie sighed again, “doesn’t it 
make you crawl?” And then she said, ““The 
other day, after you came to watch the re- 
hearsal, some of the girls started kidding. 
They looked you over, Eddie, and asked 
if you had a brother, maybe. And d’you 
know, I just couldn’t tell em about Henry. 
I mean, how can you say, “Yeah, he’s got 
a brother, a cute-looking, blue-eyed ladies’ 
hairdresser’?”’ 

“Look, Connie,” I said, and my voice 
got thick. “How’s about not talking about 
Henry?” 

“Tm sorry,” she said very quick and 
squeezed my hand again. “J guess I know 
how you feel... . It’s too bad, Eddie, you 
got a family problem like that.” 

So how could I ask her to marry me? 
Henry would always be hanging around, 
and how could I expect her to take on a 
brother-in-law she’d be ashamed even to 
mention? 

Not, you understand, that I’ve got any- 
thing against hairdressing as a business. 
Lots of good guys must be in it, and they 
can’t send you to jail for twisting a curl. 
Only, 1 didn’t want my brother mixed up 
in it. Me, I’m built different. I’ve slugged 
it out in the ring with a couple of champs; 
I’m supposed to be a hundred and ninety 
pounds of tough muscle. I operate my 
gym just off Broadway, and most of my 
pals are pretty hard customers. In a crowd 
like that, it kind of makes you groan, 
dragging around a brother who’s a sort of 
ladies’ maid. 

I used to argue with Henry about it. It 
was like talking to a chair. 

“What’s wrong with it?” he asked. “I’m 
making good money. You fix up men to 
look good. I do the same for women. So 
what?” 

So nothing, except I couldn’t ask Connie 
to marry me with a handicap like him. 


In that uniform Henry had a heavy- 
weight’s build. He was quite a 
guy, all right. From time to time 
I grinned over at him and Connie. 
They seemed to be getting on fine 
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After her show opened—she w 
the sixteen cuties in the chorus 
Mine—I used to go to watch her | 
der if I'd lost her for good. Sh 
pretty, dancing up there, that—h 
hurt just to see her. 

Then—bang! We’re in the war 
excited and figured here was a 
to sweat the misery out of n 
grabbed my hat and ran to enliy 
turned out that Big Joe, the 
jabbed my eyes for eleven rou 
done plenty to my peepers. I ¢o 
well enough to satisfy the d $ 
me back to operate my gym. 

But there was nothing the ma 
Henry’s eyes. He walked straigh 
Air Forces. * 

When I got the news, I wanted 
up Broadway waving a flag. 1 
good enough to have come out f 
and asked Connie to marry me 
then, her show was on the roas 
to wait. 

From Miami, Henry sent meh 
in uniform and he looked wi 
tacked it up in the gym where 
could see it. I felt like han 
lights around it so folks woulc 
it. It was the most important 
gym—till Henry himself got 
and came up to see me. He 
the gym every inch a soldier 
of inches, maybe, to spare. 
just got back to New York. I 
I had a surprise waiting for h 
came right down. Henry was ¢ 
corner, talking to a couple of ki 
been boxing. > 

Connie blinked, and her moutt 
“Gee,” she said, “is that Henry? 

“He don’t look like a ladies’ 
does he?” ; 

“He looks marvelous!” } 

She went over to talk to him 
dazed, while I took care of a¢ 
customers. I was prouder than 
that uniform, Henry had a heay 
build. He was quite a guy, all rig 
time to time I grinned over at 
Connie. They seemed to be g 

- 


fine. 

In fact, they were getting alo 
that I began to worry a little. Bu 
dumb, and I kicked it out of 1 

TOOK Connie out to dina 

her how grand she looked in 
hat stuck on the back of her 
Before I knew it, I was saying, 
I’ve been holding back for mo 
months. Now things are diff 
everything’s swell. Connie, I 
about you. I got to ask you 
How about it, Connie?” 

First, she looked surprised. ~ 
gave me a thousand-watt smile 
everything inside me, and 
reached across the table for 
die,” she whispered, “I’ve been 
my life to hear you say that.” 

I had to swallow before I oi) 
again. Then I said, “I—I coul 
before this, Connie. I mean, 
you felt about Henry—about 
hairdresser—” 

“Did you really think that 
ference?” & 

I stared at her. “Didn’t it?” | 

“For heaven’s sake, Eddie!” 4 
Connie leaned back and laug 
maybe I was a kid who’d dones 
funny. “Ill bet Henry never tok 
he’s doing in the Army! Did 

“Why,” I said, “he’s in the 
He—” ' 

“Oh, no. He’s been transf 
Connie, still laughing, “the W: 
Service Beauty Parlor in Washi 
Henry’s one of their hairdres 


oe lust-tecl 
that muscle! 


ERCULES never flexed a muscle with greater 
pride than do boastful boys in their first 
awareness of bulging biceps. 

Actually, the size and strength of any muscle are 
of little consequence—unless that muscle is charged 
with energy, even as the most powerful automobile 
motor is useless without gasoline. 

The basic “fuel” of ‘the human body is a simple 
sugar called dextrose. Doctors often refer to dextrose 
as “body” or “muscle” sugar. It is, always has been 
and always will be the natural sugar of the body, 
the chief source of energy and driving power. 

The production of dextrose from golden American 
corn is a great modern achievement. The sugar is 
pure white, crystalline, sweet and cooling to taste. 
While dextrose is not sold directly to consumers, it 
is today used as an important ingredient of many 
popular foods. 

Available everywhere are fine candies, ice cream, 
cakes, crackers, soft drinks, canned fruits and fruit 
juices, jams and jellies—‘“‘rich in dextrose”. 

Usually you will find mention of dextrose on the 
labels or wrappers of these foods. Look for it—it is 
your assurance of genuine food energy—at no 
extra cost. 

Remember, whenever you think of energy, think 
of dextrose—for dextrose is food energy in its 
purest form. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
One of the producers of dextrose sugar 
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r of <i ALL THROUGH LIFE 


IS THE 
SUGAR YOUR BODY USES DIRECTLY FOR ENE 


FOOD FOR FIGHTERS 
The U. S. Army selected dex- 


= trose as the basic food-energy 
sugar of Field Ration “K’”’—is- 
sued to fighting men to sustain 
them in emergencies. 


*DEFINITION 


“dextrose” is a scientific name. It 
is not a trade mark. It describes 
a vital sugar—just as the names 
“lactose, maltose, sucrose,” etc. 
define other types of sugar. 


ALL-AMERICAN 


The chief source of dextrose is 
:. American corn, grown by Amer- 
: ican farmers. Dextrose is refined 
~ in American factories and dis- 
tributed by American companies. 
























































“1 can't see what's on the 
fire, Whitey.’ 







“Be patient, Blackie — 
there’s always pleasure 
ahead where we are 
concerned.” 


You said a mouthful! 
BLACK & WHITE always gives 
pleasure because every drop of 
this famous Scotch is 8 years old. 
And every bottle comes from 
Scotland’s choice reserves accu- 
mulated before the war started! 
Remember — shipments are still 


EIGHT 


coming in—so now, as always YEARS OLD 


—ask for BLACK & WHITE. 


“BLACK s WHITE” 
He Sane, wits (Thanailee 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86.8 PROOF 
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What's 
Cookin’? 


The War Against Syphilis 


Continued from page 15 


disease, he is questioned at length. Lists 
of his contacts are made, and the girls are 
rounded up for a check. If blood tests 
show they have syphilis or if there is evi- 
dence of gonorrhea, they are taken to the 
hospital immediately. 

The health men of the parish (county) 
pick up diseased girls in their routine ex- 
aminations of food handlers. State police 
meet incoming busses. Unescorted girls 
who get off are questioned. If they are 
coming to meet husbands who are in the 
Army, or if they have other legitimate 
business, the troopers assist them. But if 
they give unsatisfactory answers, they are 
politely informed that they must undergo 
examination. 

Girls picked up represent every stratum 
of society. Probably not more than 5 per 
cent are professional prostitutes. The rest 
are young girls who, caught by the excite- 
ment of war, have left home seeking ad- 
venture. Many of them land in Leesville 
hoping to locate a soldier boy friend. 
Maybe the soldier has moved on, in which 
case the girl is stranded. She has no funds, 
no job. She has one thing for sale. 

Such a girl is far more dangerous to the 
Army than a professional. The profes- 
sional has some knowledge about how to 
care for herself. The amateur hasn’t. The 
social background of these girls covers the 
whole scale. At the bottom are 14-year- 
old Negro girls from share-cropper homes, 
with no particular desire in life beyond 
owning a pair of yellow rayon slacks and 
a pair of spike-heeled shoes. At the top 
are college women who have had a moral 
smash-up. One was the wife of a news- 
paper editor, another the daughter of a 
high-ranking Army officer. Two cases of 
venereal disease were traced to one, seven 
to the other. One hardened sinner boasted 
that she had a grudge against the Army 
and had paid it off by infecting eleven sol- 
diers. 

Sixty per cent of the women at the 
camp are married. Over half of them are 
from points outside Louisiana. Two 
youngsters from Pennsylvania were picked 
up. One was 14, one 16. They had hitch- 
hiked from their home town, hoping to 
find the older girl’s boy friend. The older 
one had protected the younger one but, in 
practicing prostitution, had contracted 
syphilis. 

Widespread Tragedy 


Another 17-year-old, a pretty redhead, 
ran away from home in Texas on a dare. 
She ended up with syphilis. Five soldier 
cases were traced to her. Most of the 
stories run pretty much to this pattern. 

When the girls are brought in, they are 
questioned. What contacts have they had 
with soldiers?. One girl could remember 
nine, and a check showed that seven of 
them had syphilis. This work helps the 
Army locate early cases and give prompt 
treatment. : 

Thanks to recent advances in treatment 
of venereal diseases, all these cases can be 
handled promptly and satisfactorily. Pa- 
tients at Leesville get three shots of the 


bland arsenic drug, mapharsen, each week 


for eight weeks; plus one weekly shot of 
bismuth. This effects a cure in two months. 

Gonorrhea is treated with sulfathiazole; 
four grams a day for seven days, then five 
days’ rest, then medication for another 
week. After a period of observation, pa- 
tients are released, a month being required 
for cure. 

Before treatment begins, social work- 
ers always have a talk with the girls. They 
try to impress them with the fact that they 
are in a hospital, not a prison. The 
charged-wire fence patrolled by state 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. * SOLE DISTRIBUTORS | troopers makes this difficult, of course. 


Then they try to arouse some enthusiasm 
























































for treatment by telling the girls a 
end results of untreated syphilis 
orrhea—arthritis, sterility, insani 
the better part, the girls are con 
co-operative. 

There are a few hardened ok 
tutes in the camp, some repeaters. 
“Frankenstein’s wife” to the 
been a patient three times. But 
better part the patients are you 
The average age is 21. 

In some cases, social worke 
habilitate them. Through such 
as the Red Cross and Travelers 
check family situations. If the f, 
ation is good, the girls are sent bac 
If not, they are placed with relat 
cases of married women, discreet 
are always made to see whether hi 
are willing to take them back. 
all cases, they are. 

Through various agencies, somi 
older women are trained for r 
Some leave the camp for jobs a 
tics. Others have found jobs 
and as workers in airplane plar 

Already, about 20 per cent of 
tients have been reclaimed. The & 
the hospital, as everyone realiz 
clean up the pool of venereal if 
The doctors and nurses are med 
ple, not moral uplifters. 


but 
Ihe 


New Hope for the Sick 


So far the hospital has had se 
like 500 graduates, all of whom hai 
in sick and gone out well. As 
Leesville has changed from one | 
worst trouble spots in the nation to) 
the best. The Army won’t release 
on venereal disease rates in specific: 
but your reporter has seen the sti 
on Camp Polk. They have plunge 
matically in the past year. Figures or 
camps also show consistent improv 
The decline is due almost solely 
good work of the Quarantine Hos 

Most emphasis in the past hag 
placed on curing venereal diseases 
work at Leesville has demons’ 
they may be prevented. So far 
Army is concerned, this is exceeding 
portant. The civilians who infé 
Armed Forces are just as danger 
Japs or Nazis. 

The cost per patient at Leesville if 
a day. This includes everything: | 
board, drugs, doctors’ and nurses” 
etc. The hospital is demonstré 
there is a cheap solution to a tre! 
problem. 

The Leesville camp, which is 
by the Louisiana State Health 
ment, got under way in advance 
U. S. Public Health Service’s natio 
gram. Twenty-five or more spect 
pitals for the rapid treatment of ve 
diseases under the supervision of 
Public Health Service are being 
by federal and state agencies. Rapid) 
ment centers are already in ope 
Chicago; Rush Springs, Oklahomaj) 
ville, South Carolina; and Mor 
souri. The program has been de 
co-operation with state health 


| 

ments. | 
th | 

| 


Morte 


The Office of Defense Health a 
fare Services is arranging for the 
25 abandoned CCC camps for simi 
poses. They will be run by state 
boards. They <are strategically 
near Army camps, and each one ¥ 
dle from 100 to 300 patients. So t 
try is about to have a chain @ 
hospitals. If we have the good 
keep them operating after war en 
country has a chance virtually to eb 
venereal diseases. 

THE END 










...on k = 
DEHYDRATED 


After 42 months on- nothing 
but RED HEART DEHYDRATED! 


These same three handsome Boxers 
weigh a total of 1031, ibs.! 





nnel dogs—both large and small— 
ake remarkable weight gains on 
RED HEART DEHYDRATED 


IsiT the Red Heart Kennels on Chicago’s Outer 
Drive and see how dogs of all ages and sizes 
lve on Red Heart DEHYDRATED Dog Food. It is 
isame good old Red Heart in 3 appetizing flavors 
ast DEHYDRATED by the slow, low-temperature 
icess that saves vitamins. Contains only federally 
ected meats and meat by-products not ordinarily 
bcted for table use—but good for your dog. 
| artificial flavoring or preservatives are added. 
| most economical, too —and easy to feed. Just 
water and watch how your dog goes for it! 
n Morrell & Co.,General Offices: Ottumwa, Iowa. 















EBONY 





Lucky Rollo! 


Doggone it’s a 
treat to watch him 
go for Red Heart's 
3 delicious flavors, 
‘ fed in rotation. He 
V has never had any- 
thing else... and 
look what it has 
done for him! 
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J little Boxers a: 


and how they grew 





Ist GENERATION 4 


The Genuine aN 


3-FLAVOR DOG FOOD 
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Before! Here are three 


little Boxers ready for their 
first solid food 
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4th GENERATION 
BLACKY y 


“Ye Sevilidlion 
You are cordially invited 
to visit the 
Red Heart Kennels 
at 445 East Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


on poem mt 


~€-3rd GENERATION 
TAR BABY 


at any time 













2nd GENERATION} § 
YVONNE 


Feeding hour—4 P. M, 





4 Generations of Glossy-coated Health 


See what fine glossy coats this family of healthy cockers have, 
when you visit the Red Heart Kennels. Ebony, Yvonne, and Tar 
Baby never tasted anything but Red Heart Canned Dog Food. 
Blacky thrives on nothing but Red Heart Dehydrated. 












N OTI C E ! In spite of tremendous process- 


ing and packaging changes, 
everything possible is being done to hasten dis- 
tribution of Red Heart DEHYDRATED Dog 
Food. If your grocer does not have it please be 
assured that we will do our level best to supply 
him as soon as possible. 












One carton equals 2% cans of 
canned Red Heart in food value 


CHEESE 


FLAVOR 






DIET 
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FISH 
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Still Shopping for Red Heart 


...in the big thrifty 12-0z. carton with more vitamin 
benefits and 2% times the food value contained in 
one can of Red Heart canned Dog Food. Just add 
water and in a few seconds it's ready to feed. 








DIET 


A BEEF 
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Dog FOO! 
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Buy All 3 Flavors 
and Feed in Rotation 
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People can do without 
a lot of things but they 
must have shoes to 
walk in and to workin! 


Our government real- 
izes this and has allo- 
ya cated materials for 
>= making heels and soles 
]H= such as O’Sullivan’s. 


Wye Shoerepairmenof 
g America are perform- 
ing a vital war service 
by keeping shoes in 
repair. Without shoe 
repairmen ... without 
materials with which 
to repair shoes... our 
entire civilian economy 
would suffer. 


RUBBER HEELS 
and SOLES 


Repair ‘em 
& Wear ’em 
BUY WAR BONDS 


























had scuttled like rabbits back to their is- 
land. The conquerors took what they 
wanted, didn’t they? But Willi had worked 
at a Paris dressmaker’s for two years. It’s 
true he spoke French well, that’s why he 
had his present job, but it had done some- 
thing to him. A decadent people. It did a 
German no good to live among them. 
The farmer’s wife put a couple of bot- 
tles of wine on the table, and Willi took 
twenty francs out of his pocket and gave 
it to her. She didn’t even say thank you. 
Hans’ French wasn’t as good as Willi’s, but 
he could make himself understood, and he 
and Willi spoke it together all the time. 
Willi corrected his mistakes. It was be- 
cause Willi was so useful to him in his 
way that he had made him his friend, and 


>| he knew that Willi admired him. He ad- 


mired Hans because he was so tall, slim 
and broad-shouldered, because his curly 
hair was so fair and his eyes were so blue. 

Hans never lost an opportunity to prac- 
tice his French, and he tried to talk now, 
but those three French people wouldn’t 
meet him halfway. He told them that he 
was a farmer’s son himself and when the 
war was over he was going back to the 
farm. He had been sent to school in Mu- 
nich because his mother wanted him to go 
into business, but his heart wasn’t in it, so 
after matriculating he had gone to an agri- 
cultural college. 

“You came here to ask your way and 
now you know it,” said the girl. “Drink up 
your wine and go.” 

He had hardly looked at her before. She 


.| wasn’t pretty, but she had fine dark eyes 


and a straight nose. Her face was very 
pale. She was plainly dressed, but some- 
how she didn’t look quite like what. she 
evidently was. There was a sort of’ distinc- 
tion about her. 

Ever since the war started, Hans had 


‘heard fellows talk about the French girls. 


They had something the German girls 
hadn’t. Chic, Willi said it was, but when 
he asked him just what he meant by that, 
Willi could only say that you had to see it 
to understand. Of course Hans had heard 
others say that the French girls were mer- 
cenary and hard as nails. Well, they'd be 
in Paris in a week and he’d find out for 
himself. 

“Finish your wine and let’s go,” said 
Willi. 

But Hans was feeling comfortable and 
didn’t want to be hurried. 

“You don’t look like a farmer’s daugh- 
ter,” he said to the girl. 

“And so what?” she answered. 

“She’s a teacher,” said her mother. 

“Then you’ve had a good education.” 

She shrugged her shoulders, but he went 
on good-humoredly in his bad French: 

“You ought to understand that this is 
the best thing that has ever happened to 
the French people. We didn’t declare war. 
You declared war. And now we’re going 
to make France a decent country. We’re 
going to put order into it. We're going to 
teach you to work. You'll learn obedience 
and discipline.” 


HE clenched her fists and looked at him, 
her eyes black with hatred. But she did 
not speak. 

“You're drunk, Hans,” said Willi. 

“T’m as sober as a judge. I’m only tell- 
ing them the truth and they may just as 
well know it at once.” 

“He’s right,”’ she cried out, unable any 
longer to contain herself. “You're drunk. 
Now go! Go!” 

“Oh, you understand German, do you?” 
Hans said. “All right, I'll go. But you 
must give me a kiss first.” 

She took a step back to avoid him, but 
he seized her wrist. 

“Father,” she cried. ‘‘Father!” 
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The Unconquered 
Continued from page 11 


The farmer flung himself on the Ger- 
man. Hans let go of her and with all his 
might hit him in the face. The farmer 
crumpled up on the floor. Then, before 
she could escape him, Hans caught the girl 
in his arms. She gave him a swinging blow 
on the cheek. He chuckled grimly. 

“Ts that how you take it when a German 
soldier wants to kiss you? You'll pay for 
this.” 

With his great strength he pinioned her 
arms and was dragging her out of the 
door, but her mother rushed at him and 
catching him by the clothes tried to pull 
him away. With one arm holding the girl 
close to him, with the flat of his other hand 
he gave the woman a great push and she 
staggered back to the wall. 

“Hans, Hans,” cried Willi. 

“Shut up, you!” 

Hans put his hand over the girl’s mouth 
to stop her shrieking and bore her out of 
the room.... « 

That was how it happened. It wasn’t his 
fault. She shouldn’t have slapped him. If 
she’d given him the kiss he’d asked for, 
he’d have gone away. He gave a glance at 
the farmer still lying where he had fallen 
and he could hardly help laughing at his 
funny face. There was a smile in his eyes 
when he looked at the woman cowering 
against the wall. He remembered a French 
proverb: 

“C'est le premier pas qui coute. It’s the 
first step that counts. There’s nothing to 
cry about, old woman.” He put his hand 
to his hip pocket and pulled out a wallet. 
“Look, here’s a hundred francs so that 
Mademoiselle can buy herself a new 
dress.” He placed the note on the table 
and put his helmet back on his head. “Let’s 
go.” 
They slammed the door behind them 
and got on their motorcycles. The woman 
went into the parlor. Her, daughter was 
lying on the divan. She was lying as he 
had left her and she was weeping bitterly. 


HREE months later, Hans found him- 

self in Soissons again. He had been in 
Paris with the conquering army and had 
ridden through the Arc de Triomphe on 
his motorcycle. He had advanced with the 
army first to Tours and then to Bordeaux. 
He’d seen very little fighting. The only 
French soldiers he’d seen were prisoners. 
The campaign had been the greatest spree 
he could ever have imagined. After the 
armistice, he had spent a month in Paris. 





“Mr. McNutt will see you personally. We're terribly shorthanded 
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He'd sent picture post cards to 
in Bavaria and bought them all 
Willi, becatse he knew the city 
palm of his hand, had stayed on, 
and the rest of his unit were,se 
sons to join the force that was } 

It was a nice little town and h 
fortably billeted. Plenty to eat 
pagne for less than a mark 
German money. When he was 
proceed there, it occurred to f 
would be fun to go and havea 
girl at the farm. He’d take her 
silk stockings to show there y 
feeling. He had a good bump 
and he thought he would be ak 
the farm without difficulty. 


O ONE afternoon, when he 

ing to do, he put the silk sto 
pocket and got on his machine. 
lovely autumn day, with hardly 
the sky, and it was pretty, 
country that he rode through. 
one wrong turning, which delaye 
for all that, he got to the place 
in less than half an hour. A me 
barked at him as he walked up te 
He did not knock, but turned th 
and stepped in. 

The girl was sitting at the tak 
potatoes. She sprang to her fe 
saw the uniformed man. 5 

“What d’you want?” Then 
nized him. She backed to the ¥ 
ing the knife in her hands. 
Cochon! Pig.” 

“Don't get excited. I’m not g 
hurt you. Look, I’ve brought 
silk stockings.” 

“Take them away and take 
with them.” | 

“Don’t be silly. Drop that knife 
only get hurt if you try to be na 
needn’t be afraid of me.” 

“I’m not afraid of you,” she or 
let the knife fall to the floor. 

He took off his helmet and s¢ 
He reached out with his foot a 
the knife toward him. “Shall I 
of your potatoes for you?” 

She did not answer. He bent 
the knife and then took a potal 
the bowl and went to work on it. 
hard, her eyes hostile, she stoot 
the wall and watched him. 

He smiled at her disarmingly. — 
you look so cross? I was excite 
were, they'd talked of the 
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-my and the Maginot line...” He 
‘he sentence with a chuckle. “And 
|} went to my head. You might 
led worse. Women have told me 
| not a bad-looking fellow.” 

poked him up and down scorn- 
. et out of here.” 

until I choose.” 

{u.don’t go, my father will go to 
jjand complain to the general.” 

i he'll care. Our orders are to 
fends with the population. What’s 
me “g 

ls not your business.” 

|was a flush in her cheeks now, 
angry eyes were blazing. She was 
han he remembered her. She had 
ent that suggested the city dweller 
an the peasant. He remembered 
er saying she was a teacher. Be- 
le was almost a lady, it amused 
lorment her. He felt strong and 
| His face was so deeply tanned 
mmer that his eyes were star- 


ue. 
je are your father and mother?” 
Bling in the fields.” 

jungry. Give me a bit of bread 
ise and a glass of wine. I'll pay.” 


ive a harsh laugh. “We haven’t 
cheese for three months. We 
nough bread to stay our hunger. 
ich took our horses a year ago, 
the Boches have taken our cows, 
our chickens, everything.” 

they paid you for them.” 

we eat the worthless paper they 
She began to cry. 

ou hungry?” 

10,” she answered bitterly; “we 
ke kings on potatoes and bread 
‘ips and lettuce. Tomorrow my 
joing to Soissons to see if he can 
horse meat.” 

l, mademoiselle, I'm not a bad 
, mill bring you a cheese, and I think 


” 
. 





*t want your presents. I’Il starve 
touch the food you swine have 
om us.” 
see,” he said good-humoredly. 
on his hat, got up and with an 
pir, mademoiselle,’ walked out. 
isn’t supposed to go joy-riding 
© country and he had to wait to 
n an errand before he was able 
the farm again. 
lten days later. He walked in as 
‘@pniously as before and this time 
| the farmer and his wife in the 
iit was round about noon, and the 
\Bvas stirring a pot on the stove. 
| Was seated at table. They gave 
he nce when he came in, but there 
larprise in it. Their daughter had 
told them of his visit. They did 


pman went on with her cooking 
man, a surly look on his face, 
the oilcloth on the table. But it 
more than this to disconcert the 
hored Hans. 

ur, la compagnie,” he said cheer- 
e brought you a present.” 

iid the package he had with him 
Out a sizable piece of Gruyére 
da large cut of pork. The woman 
ound, and he smiled when he saw 
of greed in her eyes. The man 
the foodstuffs sullenly. 

Zave him his sunny grin. “I’m 
had a misunderstanding the first 
ne here. But you shouldn’t have 


ON 


moment the girl came in. 

are you doing here?” she cried 
‘hen her eyes fell on the things 
Fought. She swept them together 
=m athim. “Take them away! 








Mecther sprang forward. “An- 
= crazy.’ 

ake his presents. It’s our own 
ey’ve stolen from us.” 
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She picked the things up. Hans looked 
at the girl with a mocking smile in his 
light blue eyes. 

“Annette’s your name, is it? A pretty 
name. Do you begrudge your parents a 
little food? You said you hadn’t had 
cheese for three months. I did the best I 
could.” 

The farmer’s wife took the piece of pork 
in her hands and pressed it to her bosom. 
You felt that she could have kissed it. 

Tears ran down Annette’s cheeks. “The 
shame of it!” she groaned. 

“Oh, come now, there’s no shame in a 
bit of Gruyére cheese and piece of pork.” 
Hans sat down and lit a cigarette. Then 
he passed the packet over to the old man. 

The farmer hesitated for a moment, but 
the temptation was too strong for him; he 
took one and handed back the packet. 

“Keep it,” said Hans. “I can get plenty 
more.” He inhaled the smoke and blew 
a cloud of it from his nostrils. “Why can’t 
we be friends? What’s done can’t be un- 
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done. War is war and—well, you know 
what I mean. I know Annette’s an edu- 
cated girl and I want her to think well of 
me. I expect we shall be in Soissons for 
quite a while and I can bring you some- 
thing now and then to help out. You know, 
we do all we can to make friends with the 
townspeople, but they won't let us. They 
won't even look at us when we pass them 
on the street. After all, it was an accident, 
what happened that time I came here with 
Willi. You needn’t be afraid of me. I'll 
respect Annette as if she were my own 
sister.” 
2 HY do you want to come here? 
Why can’t you leave us alone?” 
asked Annette. 

He really didn’t know. He didn’t like 
to say that he wanted a little human 
friendship. The silent hostility that sur- 
rounded them all at Soissons got on his 
nerves, so that sometimes he wanted to go 
up to a Frenchman who looked at him as 
if he wasn’t there and knock him down, 
and sometimes it affected him so that he 
was almost inclined to cry. 

It would be nice if he had some place 
to go where he was welcome. He spoke 
the truth when he said he had no desire for 
Annette. She wasn’t the sort of woman he 
fancied. He liked women to be tall and 
full-breasted, blue-eyed and fair-haired 
like himself; he liked them to be strong 
and hefty and weli-covered. That refine- 
ment which he couldn’t account for, that 
thin fine nose and those dark eyes, the 
long, pale face—there was something in- 
timidating about the girl. 

For a fortnight after that, Hans couldn’t 
get away. He’d left the food at the farm 
and he had no doubt that the old people 
had wolfed it. He wondered if Annette 


had eaten it, too; he wouldn’t have been 
surprised if she had set to with the others. 
These French people, they couldn’t re- 
sist getting something for nothing. They 
were weak and decadent. She hated him, 
yes. God, how she hated him! But pork 
was pork, and cheese was cheese. 

He thought of her quite a lot. It tanta- 
lized him that she should have such a 
loathing for him. He was used to being 
liked by women. It would be funny if one 
of these, days she fell in love with him. 
He'd heard the students at Munich over 
their beer saying that it was her first lover 
a woman always loved. Hans laughed to 
himself, and a sly look came into his eyes. 


A’ LAST he got his chance to go to the 
farm. He got hold of cheese and but- 
ter, sugar, a can of sausages, and some cof- 
fee, and set off on his motorcycle. But that 
time he didn’t see Annette. She and her 
father were at work in the fields. The old 
woman was in the yard and her face lit up 
when she saw the parcel he was bringing. 
She led him into the kitchen. Her hands 
trembled a little as she untied the string, 
and when she saw what he had brought, 
her eyes filled with tears. 

“You're very good,” she said. 

“May I sit down?” he asked politely. 

“Of course.” She looked out of the win- 
dow, and Hans guessed that she wanted to 
make sure that Annette was not coming. 
“Can I offer you a glass of wine?” 

“Td be glad of it.” 

He was sharp enough to see that her 
greed for food had made her, if vot 
friendly to him, at least willing to come 
to terms with him. 

“Did you like the pork?” he asked. 

“It was a treat.” 

“Tll try to bring you some more next 
time I come. Did Annette like it?” 

“She wouldn’t touch a thing you’d left.” 

“Silly.” 

“That’s what I said to her. As long as 
the food is here, I said, there’ s nothing to 
be gained by not eating it.” 

They chatted quite amicably while 
Hans sipped his wine. He discovered that 
she was called Madame Perier. He asked 
her whether there were any other mem- 
bers of the family. She sighed. No, they’d 
had a son, but he’d been mobilized at the 
beginning of the war and he’d died. He 


hadn’t been killed, but he’d got pneu-| 


monia and had died in the hospital. 

“Tm sorry,” said Hans. 

“Perhaps he’s better off than if he’d 
lived. He was like Annette in many ways. 
He could never have borne the shame of 
defeat.” She sighed again. “Oh, my poor 
friend, we’ve been betrayed.” 

“Why did you want to fight for the 
Poles? What were they to you?” 

“You're right. If we had let your Hitler 
take Poland, he would have left us alone.” 

When Hans got up to go, he said he 
would come again soon. 

“JT shan’t forget the pork,” he promised. 

Then Hans had a lucky break; he was 
given a job that took him twice a week to 
a town in the vicinity, so that he was able 
to get to the farm much oftener. He took 
care never to come without bringing some- 
thing. But he made no headway with An- 
nette. Seeking to ingratiate himself with 
her, he used the simple wiles that he had 
discovered went down with women; but 
they only excited her derision. Thin-lipped 
and hard, she looked at him as though he 
were dirt. 

On more than one occasion she made 
him so angry that he would have liked to 
take her by the shoulders and shake the 
life out of her. Once he found her alone, 
and when she got up to go, he barred her 
passage. 

“Stop where you are. I want to talk to 
you.” 

“Talk. I am a woman and defenseless.” 

“What I want to say is this: For all I 
know, I may be here for a long time. 
Things aren’t going to get easier for you 
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French, they’re going to get harder. I can 
be useful to you. Why don’t you be rea- 
sonable like your father and mother?” 

It was true that old Perier had come 
around. You couldn't say that he was cor- 
dial. He was indeed cold and gruff, but he 
was civil. He had even asked Hans to 
bring him some tobacco and, when he 
wouldn’t accept payment for it, had 
thanked him. He was pleased to hear the 
news of Soissons and grabbed the paper 
that Hans brought him. 

Hans, a farmer’s son, could talk about 
the farm as one who knew. It was a good 
farm, not too big and not too small, well 
watered (for a sizable brook ran through 
it) and well wooded, with arable land and 
pasture. Hans listened with understand- 
ing sympathy when the old man bewailed 
himself because without labor, without 
fertilizers, his stock taken from him, it was 
all going to rack and ruin. 

“You ask me why I can’t be reasonable 
like my father and mother,” said Annette. 
“Look at me.” . 


E COULDN'T believe his eyes. What 

he saw caused such a convulsion in 
his soul as he had never known. The blood 
rushed to his cheeks. 

She sank back on her chair and, leaning 
her head on her hands, began to weep as 
though her heart would break. “The 
shame of it! The shame!” 

He moved toward her to take her in his 
arms. “My sweet,” he cried. 

But she sprang to her feet and pushed 
him away. “Don’t touch me! Go away! 
Go away! Haven’t you done me enough 
harm already?” 

She flung out of the room. He waited 
by himself for a few minutes. He was be- 
wildered. His thoughts in a whirl, he rode 
slowly back to Soissons, and when he went 
to bed he couldn’t get to sleep for hours. 
He could think of nothing but Annette. 
She had been unbearably pathetic as she 
sat there at the table crying her eyes out. 
It was his child she bore. 

He began to feel drowsy and then with 
a start he was once more wide awake; for 
suddenly it came to him, it came to him 
with the shattering suddenness of gunfire: 
he was in love with her. 

It was such a surprise, such’a shock that 
he couldn’t cope with it. Of course he’d 
thought of her a lot, but never in that way. 
He’d thought it would be a great joke if 
he made her fall in love with him; but not 
for a moment had it occurred to him that 
she was anything but a woman like an- 
other. She wasn’t his type. She wasn’t 
very pretty. There was nothing to her. 
Why should he have all of a sudden this 
funny feeling for her? 

It wasn’t a pleasant feeling, either; it 
was a pain. But he knew what it was, all 
right; it was love and it made him feel 
happier than he had ever felt in his life. 
He wanted to take her in his arms, he 
wanted to pet her, he wanted to kiss those 
tear-stained eyes of hers. He didn’t desire 
her, he thought, as a man desires a woman; 
he wanted to comfort her, he wanted her 
to smile at him. Strange, he had never 
seen her smile. He wanted to see her eyes, 
fine eyes they were, beautiful eyes, soft 
with tenderness. 

For three days he could not leave Sois- 
sons and for three days—three days and 
three nights—he thought of Annette and 
the child she would bear. Then he was 
able to go to the farm. He wanted to see 
Madame Perier by herself, and luck was 
with him, for he met her on the road some 
way from the-house. She had been gath- 
ering sticks in the wood and was going 
home with a great bundle on her back. 

He stopped his motorcycle. He knew 
that the friendliness she showed him was 
due only to the provisions he brought with 
him, but he didn’t care; it was enough that 
she was mannerly. He told her he wanted 
to talk to her and asked her to put her 
bundle down. She did as he bade. 
















































“TI know about Annette,” he said 
She started. “How did you fip) 
She was set on your not knowing.” 
“She told me.” 
She began to talk, not bitterly, no 
ing him even, but as though it 
misfortune of nature, that hum 
must accept with resignation and h 
After that dreadful night, Anne 
been in bed for days with a higt 
They thought she was going out 
mind. She would scream for he 
end. There were no doctors to 
The village doctor had been callec 
colors. Even in Soissons they knew 
one doctor left, an old man. Hoy 
he get to the farm even if it had 
sible to send for him? He wasn't{ 
to leave the town. | 

Even when the fever went de 
nette was too ill to leave her 
when she got up she was so weak, 
it was pitiful. It was Madame F 
first suspected that something was 
She questioned Annette. They 
fied both of them, but they weren't 
and they said nothing to Perier. 

They had an old Citréen in whieh 
the war Madame Perier had t 
farm produce into the market at § 
two mornings a week, but since ft 
man occupation, they had nothing 
that made the journey worth wh 
line was almost unobtainable. 
they got the car out and drove int 
They went to the old doctor and 
firmed their suspicions; when f 
he shrugged his shoulders. 

“You’re not the only one,” he s' 
faut souffrir.” 

That was the story that Madam 
told Hans. For a while he was 

“It’s Sunday tomorrow,” he $ 
“T shall have nothing to do. I'll ce 
we'll talk. I’ll bring something nie 

“We have no needles. Can yo 
some?” 

“TD try” 

She hoisted the bundle of sticks 
back and trudged down the road 
went back to Soissons. He dared 
his motorcycle, so next day he 
push bike. He tied his parcel of 
the carrier at the back of the sea! 
a larger parcel than usual because 
put a bottle of champagne into it. 
to the farm when the gathering ¢ 
made it certain that they would 
home from work. 


T WAS warm and cozy in the’ 
when he walked in. Madame Pe 
cooking and her husband was fe 
Paris-Soir. Annette was darning 
“Look, I’ve brought you somen 
he said, as he undid his parce 
here’s some material for you, Anni 
“T don’t want it.” ¢ 
“Don’t you?” he grinned. “You 
to begin making things for the ba 
“That’s true, Annette,” said her 
“and we have nothing.” Ef 
Annette did not look up fro 
ing. Madame Perier’s’ greedy 
over the contents of the parcel. — 
“A bottle of champagne!” 
Hans chuckled. “T’'ll tell you 
for presently. I’ve had an idea.” 
tated for a moment, then drew 
and sat down facing Annette. * 
know quite how to begin. ['m 
what I did that night, Annette. ] 
my fault, it was the circumsta 
you forgive me?” 
She threw him a look of hatred. 
Why don’t you leave me alone? 
enough that you’ve ruined my life 
“Well, that’s just it. Perhaps I 
When I knew you were going f€ 
baby, it had a funny effect on me 
different now. It’s made me so prj 
“Proud?” she flung at him vici¢ 
“J want you to have the baby, Aim * 
“How dare you say that?” as 
“But listen to me. I’ve been 
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if nthing else since I knew. The war will 
‘cer in six months. We shall bring the 
soth to their knees in the spring. They 
| vi ‘t got a chance. And then I shall be 
‘empilized and I'll marry you.” 

pur Why?” 
| blushed under his tan. He could 

ing himself to say it in French, so 
dd it in German. He knew she un- 
ersiod it. 
' #jh liebe dich.” 
| pt does he say?” asked Madame 
}: says he loves me.” Annette threw 
ther head and broke into a peal of 
laughter. She laughed louder and 
+ and she couldn’t stop, and tears 
ned from her eyes. 
‘Miame Perier slapped her sharply on 
theeks. “Don’t pay any attention,” 
lid to Hans. “It’s hysteria.” 
ette gasped. She gained control of 


brought the bottle of champagne to 
late our engagement,” said Hans. 
at’s the bitterest thing of all,” said 
y e, “that we were beaten by fools, 
( $}h fools.” 

i 
oy NS went on speaking in German: “I 
idn’t know I loved you till that day 
found out that you were going to 
baby. It came like a clap of thun- 
t I think I’ve loved you all the time.”’ 
nat does he say?” asked Madame 


; 
j 


\ 


ke 
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thing of importance.” 
fell back into French. He wanted 
e’s parents to hear this: 
marry you now, only they wouldn’t 
. And don’t think I’m nothing at 
y father’s well-to-do and we're well 
it of in our commune. I’m the eld- 
h and you’d want for nothing. It’s 
| the country where we live, and the 
igood. There’s not better farming 
etween Munich and Innsbriick, and 
own. And we've got a car and a 
/and we’re on the telephone.” 
jette turned to her father. “He has 
| tact in the world, this gentleman,” 
jed ironically. She eyed Hans. “It 
Bi be a nice position for me, the for- 
| from the conquered country. It 
jme a chance of happiness, doesn’t 
fine chance!” 
er, a man of few words, spoke for 
it time: “No. I don’t deny that it’s 
| gesture you're making. But now 
Sjur son is dead, Annette is all we 
tWe can’t let her go.” 
hought you might feel that way,” 
Jans, “and I’ve got my answer to 
‘ll stay here.” 
ette gave him a quick look. 
at do you mean?” asked Madame 




















> got another brother. He can stay 
elp my father. I like this country. 
nergy and initiative, a man could 
a good thing of your farm. When 
ir’s over, a lot of Germans will be 
2 here. It’s well known that you 
got enough men in France to work 
“thd you've got.” 
"Ber and his wife exchanged glances, 
nnette saw that they were wavering. 
fivas what they’d wanted since their 
“Wd died, a son-in-law who was strong 
fty and could take over when they 
90 old to do more than potter about. 
at changes the case,” said Madame 
“It’s a proposition to consider.” 
Id your tongue!” cried Annette 
y. She leaned forward and fixed 
ning eyes on the German. “I was 
ed to a teacher who worked in the 
school in the town where I taught; 
€ to be married after the war. He’s 
ong and big like you, or handsome; 
all and frail. His only beauty is 
lligence that shines in his face, his 
irength is the greatness of his soul. 
not a barbarian—he’s civilized; he 
thousand years of civilization be- 
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hind him. I love him! I love him with all 
my heart and soul!” 

Hans’ face grew sullen. It had never 
occurred to him that Annette might care 
for anyone else. “Where is he now?” 

“Where do you suppose he is? In Ger- 
many. A prisoner and starving—while 
you eat the fat of our land. How many 
times have IJ got to tell you that I hate 
you? You ask me to forgive you. Never! 
You want to make reparation! You 
fool!” 

She threw her head back and there was 
a look of intolerable anguish on her face. 
“Ruined! Oh, he’ll forgive me. He’s ten- 
der. But I’m tortured by the thought that 
one day the suspicion may come to him 
that perhaps it didn’t happen the way it 
happened—that perhaps it was for food, 
for butter and cheese and silk stockings. 
I shouldn’t be the only one. And what 
would our life be with that child between 
us—your child, a German child? Big like 
you and blond like you and blue-eyed like 
you. Oh, my God, why do I have to suffer 
this?” 

She got up and went swiftly out of the 
kitchen. For a minute, the three were left 
in silence. Hans looked ruefully at his 
bottle of champagne. He sighed and rose 
to his feet. When he went out, Madame 
Perier accompanied him. 

“Did you mean it when you said you 
would marry her?” she asked him, speak- 
ing in a low voice. 

“Yes. Every word. I love her.” 

“And you wouldn’t take her away? 
You'd stay here and work on the farm?” 

“T promise you.” 

“At home you'd have to share with your 
brother. Here you'd share with nobody, 
now that our son is dead. It’s evident my 
old man can’t last forever and, even if she 
wanted to, Annette couldn’t work the farm 
alone.” 

“It would be a shame if it had to be 
sold,” Hans said. “I know how one feels 
about one’s own land.” 

They had reached the road. She took 
his hand and gave it a little squeeze. 
“Come again soon.” 

Hans knew that she was on his side. It 
was a comfort to him to think that as he 
rode back to Soissons. It was a bother 
that Annette was in love with somebody 
else. Fortunately the man was a prisoner; 
long before he was likely to be released, 
the baby would be born. That might 
change her: you could never tell with a 
woman. And now that Hans had offered 
to marry her, she must see that he was a 
decent sort of a fellow. How pathetic 
she’d looked with her head flung back, and 
how well she’d spoken! What language! 
An actress on the stage couldn’t have ex- 
pressed herself better and yet it had all 
sounded so natural. You had to admit 
that; these French people knew how to 
talk. Oh, she was clever. Even when she 
lashed him with that bitter tongue, it was 
a joy to listen to her. He hadn’t had a 
bad education himself, but he couldn’t 
hold a candle to her. 

“T’m a donkey,” he said out loud as he 
rode along. She’d said he was big and 
strong and handsome. Would she have 
said that if it hadn’t meant something to 
her? And she’d talked of the baby having 
fair hair and blue eyes like his own. If that 
didn’t mean that his coloring had made 
an impression on her, he was a Dutch- 
man. He chuckled. “Give me time, pa- 
tience, and let nature go to work!” 


HE weeks went by. The C.O. at Sois- 

sons was an elderly easygoing fellow, 
and in view of what the spring had in 
store for them, he was content not to drive 
his men too hard. The German papers 
told them that England was being wrecked 
by the Luftwaffe, that the people were in 
a panic. Submarines were sinking Brit- 
ish ships by the score, and the country 
was starving. Revolution was imminent. 
Before summer it would be all over and 
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the Germans would be masters of the 
world. 

Hans wrote home and told his parents 
that he was going to marry a French girl 
and with her a fine farm. He went over 
the farm with Perier. The old man lis- 
tened quietly when Hans told him his 
ideas; Madame Perier told him afterward 
that her husband had said he wasn’t a bad 
lad and seemed to know a lot. She was 
very friendly with him now and insisted 
that he should share their midday meal 
with them on Sundays. She translated his 
name into French and called him Jean. 
He was always ready to give a hand, and 
as time went on and Annette could do 
less and less, it was useful to have a man 
about who didn’t mind doing a job of 
work. 

Annette remained fiercely hostile. She 
never spoke to him except to answer his 
direct questions and, as soon as it was 
possible, went to her own room. When it 
was so cold that she couldn’t stay there, 
she sat by the side of the kitchen stove, 
sewing or reading, and took no more no- 
tice of him than if he hadn’t been there. 
She was in radiant health. There was color 
in her cheeks, and in Hans’ eyes she was 
beautiful. Her approaching maternity 
had given her a strange dignity, and he 
was filled with exultation when he gazed 
upon her. 


HEN one day when he was on his way 

to the farm he saw Madame Perier in 
the road, waving to him to stop. He put 
his brakes on hard. 

“Tve been waiting for an hour. I 
thought you’d never come. You must go 
back. Pierre is dead.” 

“Who’s Pierre?” 

“Pierre Gavin. The teacher Annette 
was going to marry.” 

Hans’ heart leaped. What luck! Now 
he’d have his chance! “Is she upset?” 

“She’s not crying. When I tried to say 
something, she bit my head off. If she saw 
you today, she’s capable of sticking a 
knife into you.” 

“Tt’s not my fault if he died. How did 
you hear?” 

“A prisoner, a friend of his, escaped 
through Switzerland and he wrote to An- 
nette. We got the letter this morning. 
There was a mutiny in the camp because 
they weren’t given enough to eat, and the 
ringleaders were shot. Pierre was one of 
them.” 

Hans was silent. He could only think 
it served the man right. What did they 
think a prison camp was—the Ritz? 

“Give her time to get over the shock,” 
said Madame Perier. “When she’s calmer 
I'll talk to her. I'll write you a letter when 
you can come again.” 

“All right. You will help me, won’t 


| you?” 


“You can be sure of that. My husband 
and I, we’re agreed. We talked it over and 
we came to the conclusion that the only 
thing to do was to accept the situation. 
He’s no fool, my husband, and he says the 
best chance for France now is to collabo- 
rate. And take it all in all, I don’t dislike 
you. I shouldn’t wonder if you didn’t 
make Annette a better husband than that 
teacher—and- with the baby coming and 
all.” 

“T want it to be a boy,” said Hans. 

“Tt’s going to be a boy. I know for cer- 
tain. I’ve seen it in the coffee grounds and 
I’ve put out the cards. The answer is a 
boy every time.” 

“T almost forgot. Here are some papers 
for you,” said Hans, as he turned his cycle 
and prepared to mount. 

He handed her three numbers of Paris- 
Soir. Old Perier read every evening. He 
read that the French must be realistic and 
by loyal collaboration with the Reich gain 
for France an honored position in the new 
Europe that Hitler was going to create. 
And it wasn’t Germans who wrote it all: 
it was Frenchmen. 


One evening, when they were finishing 
their supper, ten days after the news had 
come of Pierre Gavin’s death, Madame 
Perier, by arrangement with her husband, 
said to Annette, “I wrote a letter to Jean 
a few days ago telling him to come here 
tomorrow.” ‘ 

“Thank you for the warning. I shall 
stay in my room.” 

“Oh, come, daughter, the time has 
passed for foolishness. You must be re- 
alistic. Pierre is dead. Jean loves you and 
wants to marry you. He’s a fine-looking 
fellow. Any girl would be proud of him 
as a husband. How can we restock the 
farm without his help? He’s going to buy 
a tractor and a plow with his own money. 
You must let bygones be bygones.” 

“You're wasting your breath, Mother. 
I earned my living before. I can earn my 
living again. I hate him. I hate his vanity 
and his arrogance. I could kill him. His 
death wouldn't satisfy me. I should like 
to torture him as he’s tortured me. I think 
I should die happy if I could find a way 
to wound him as he’s wounded me.” 

“You're being very silly, my poor 
child.” f 

“Your mother’s right, my girl,” said 
Perier. “We've been defeated and we must 
accept the consequences. We've got to 
make the best arrangement we can with 
the conquerors. We’re cleverer than they 
are and if we play our cards well we shall 
come out on top. France was rotten. It’s 
the Jews and the plutocrats who ruined 
our country. Read the paper and you'll 
see for yourself.” 

“Do you think I believe a word in that 
paper? Why do you think he brings it to 
you except that it’s sold to the Germans? 
The men who write in it—traitors, trai- 
tors! Oh, God, may I live to see them torn 
to pieces by the mob. Bought, bought 
every one of them—bought with German 
money! The swine!” 

Madame Perier was getting exasperated. 
“What have you got against the boy? He 
took you by force—yes. He was drunk 
at the time. It’s not the first time that’s 
happened to a woman and it won’t be the 
last time. He hit your father, and he bled 
like a pig. But does your father bear him 
malice?” 

“Tt was an unpleasant incident, but I’ve 
forgotten it,” said Perier. 

Annette burst into harsh laughter. “You 
should have been a priest. You forgive in- 
juries with a spirit truly Christian.” 

“And what is there wrong about that?” 
asked Madame Perier angrily. ‘“Hasn’t 
he done everything he could to make 
amends? Where would your father have 
got his tobacco all these months if it hadn’t 
been for him? If we haven’t gone hungry 
it’s owing to him.” 

“Tf you’d had any pride, if you’d had 
any sense of decency you'd have thrown 
his presents in his face,’ Annette said bit- 
terly. 

“You've profited by them, haven't 
you?” her mother demanded. 

wINGver! Nevetlaae 

“Tt’s a lie and you know it. You’ve re- 
fused to eat the cheese he brought and 
the butter. But the soup you’ve eaten; you 
know I put the meat in it that he brought: 
and the salad you ate tonight, if you didn’t 
have to eat it dry, it’s because he brought 
me oil.” 

Annette sighed deeply. She passed her 
hand over her eyes. “I know. I tried not 
to. I couldn’t help myself, I was so hun- 
gry. Yes, I knew his meat went into the 
soup and I ate it. I knew the salad was 
made with his oil. I wanted to refuse it, I 
had such a longing for it, it wasn’t I that 
ate it, it was a ravenous beast within me.” 

“That’s neither here nor there. You 
ate it.” 

“With shame. With despair. They broke 
our strength first with their tanks and their 
planes, and now when we're defenseless, 
they’re breaking our spirit by starving us.” 

“You get nowhere by being theatrical, 










































my girl. For an educated wo 
have really no sense. Forget the 
give a father to your child, to sa’ 
of a good workman for the farm 
worth two hired men. That is 

Annette shrugged her shoulde 

Next day Hans came. Annette 
a sullen look, but neither 
moved. Hans smiled. 

“Thank you for not running a 
said. 

“My parents asked you to oe 
they’ve gone down to the villag 
me because I want to have a def 
with you. Sit down.” 

He took off his coat and his he 
drew a chair to the table. 

“My parents want me to 
You've been clever; with your 
with your promises you've ge 
them. They believe all they 
papers you bring them. I want t 
that I will never marry you. I 
have thought it possible that I ec 
a human being as I hate you.” 

“Let me speak in German. Yo 
stand enough to know what I’m 

“T ought to. I taught it. For 
I was governess to two little girls 
gart.” 

He broke into German. 

“It’s not only that I love you, 
you. I admire your distinction 
grace. There’s something abo 
don’t understand. I respect you. 
see that you don’t want to marry 
even if it were possible. But 
dead.” 

“Don’t speak of him!” she 

“T only want to tell you that, 
sake, I’m sorry he died.” 

“Shot in cold blood by his 
jailers.” 

“Perhaps in time you'll grieve 
less. You know, when someone 
dies, you think you'll never get oy 
you do. Won't it be better then 
father for your child?” 

“Even if there were nothing 
you think I could ever forget tha 
a German and I’m a Frenchwo 
you weren’t so stupid, as only a 
can be, you’d see that the child 
a reproach to me as long as I live. 
think I have no friends? How co 
look them in the face with the ch 
with a German soldier? There’s 
thing I ask you: Leave me alone 
disgrace. Go, go—for God’s sak+ 
never come again.” 

“But he’s my child too. I want 

“You?” she cried in astor 
“What can a by-blow that you; 
moment of savage drunkenness 
you?” 
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a OU don’t understand. I’m: 

and so happy. It was wher 
you were going to have a baby thi 
I loved you. At first I couldn’t 6 
it was such a surprise to me. D 
see what I mean? That child tha 
to be born means everything in t 
to me. Oh, I don’t know how tos 
put feelings in my heart that I ¢ 
derstand myself.” 

She looked at him intently a 
was a strange gleam in her 
would have said it was a look of 
She gave a short laugh. , 

“T don’t know whether I moi 
the brutality of you Germans 0 
your sentimentality.” 

He seemed not to have heard 
said. “I think of him all the time 

“You’ve made up your mind 
boy?” : 

“T know it'll be a boy. I wan 
him in my arms and I want to t 
to walk. And then when he gro 
I'll teach him all I know. I'll te 
to ride and I'll teach him to shi 
there fish in your brook? I'll 
to fish. I’m going to be the 
father in the world.” \ 
































































We sired at him with hard, hard eyes. 
re cd as set and stern. An idea, a ter- 
{y jd) was forming itself in her mind. 
she her a disarming smile. “Per- 
in you see how much I love our 
¥olll come to love me too. I'll make 
4 god husband, my pretty.” 
dd nothing. She merely kept on 
: him sullenly. 
;avi't you one kind word for me?” 
. shed. She clasped her hands 
qzether. “Others may despise me. 
ver do anything that can make 
yse myself. You are my enemy 
will always be my enemy. I only 
,¢ the deliverance of France. It'll 
 prhaps not next year or the year 
_ phnaps not for thirty years, but it'll 
ne rest of them can do what they 
[yll never come to terms with the 
jof my country. I hate you and I 
child that you’ve given me. Yes, 
ten defeated. Before the end 
‘ou’ll see that we haven’t been 
id. Now go! My mind’s made 
thing on God’s earth can change 
i 
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JAS silent for a minute or two. 
e you made arrangements for a 
W’ll pay all the expenses.” 
‘Du suppose we want to spread our 
rough the whole countryside? 
‘Ter will do all that’s necessary.” 
ipposing there’s an accident?” 
supposing you mind your own 


hed and rose to his feet. When 
d the door behind him, she 
ihim walk down the pathway 
) the road. She realized with rage 
e of the things he said had 
in her heart a feeling that she had 
i for him before. 
id, give me strength,” she cried. 
las he walked along, the dog, an 
| hey’d had for years, ran up to 
Jasing angrily. He had tried for 
i make friends with the dog but 
rver responded to his advances; 
|tried to pat it, it backed away, 
jand showing its teeth. And now 
‘Wg ran toward him, Hans, yielding 
ling of frustration, gave it a sav- 
jal kick, and the dog was flung 
Woushes and limped yelping away. 
deast!” she cried. “Lies, lies, lies! 
ls weak enough to be almost sorry 
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was a looking glass hanging by 
‘If the door and she looked at her- 
J). She drew herself up and she 
J" her reflection. But rather than 
in | was a fiendish grimace. 

now March. There was a bustle 
y in the garrison at Soissons. 
sre inspections and there was in- 
raining. Rumors ran around the 
There was no doubt they were 
mewhere, but the rank and file 
I Mily guess where. 
(\fwas kept busy. It was not till the 
s@Sunday afternoon that he was 
V(@let out to the farm. It was a cold 
il with sleet that looked as though 
turn to snow, falling in sudden 
rTies. 
” cried Madame Perier when he 
“We thought you were dead.” 
Idn’t come before. We're off any 
. We don’t know when.” 
Daby was born this morning. It’s 
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hild, he ought to be lucky. Let’s 
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as near the stove as he could get. He 
smiled quietly at the boy’s enthusiasm. 

“One’s first child, it has an effect on 
one,” he said. 

“He has quite a lot of hair and it’s as 
fair as yours; and blue eyes just like you 
said he’d have,” said Madame Perier. “I’ve 
never seen a lovelier baby. He’ll be just 
like his papa.” 

“Oh, I’m so happy!” cried Hans. “How 
beautiful the world is! I want to see An- 
nette.” 

“T don’t know if she'll see you. I don’t 
want to upset her.” 

“No, no, don’t upset her on my account. 
If she doesn’t want to see me, it doesn’t 
matter. But let me see the baby just for a 
minute.” 

“Tl see what I can do. Ill try to bring 
it down.” 

Madame Perier went out and they heard 
her heavy tread clumping up the stairs. 
But in a moment they heard her clattering 
down again. She burst into the kitchen. 

“They're not there. She isn’t in her 
room. The baby’s gone.” 

Perier and Hans cried out, and without 
thinking what they were doing, all three 
of them scampered up the stairs. The 
harsh light of the winter afternoon cast 
over the shabby furniture, the iron bed, 
the cheap wardrobe, the chest of drawers, 
a dismal squalor. There was no one in the 
room. 

“Where is she?” screamed Madame 
Perier. She ran into the narrow passage, 
opening doors, and called the girl’s name: 
“Annette, Annette! Oh, what madness!” 

“Perhaps in the sitting room,” Perier 
suggested. 

They ran downstairs to the unused par- 
lor. An icy air met them as they opened 
the door. They opened the door of a store- 
room. 

“She’s gone out. Something awful has 
happened!” Madame Perier cried. 

“How could she have got out?” asked 
Hans, sick with anxiety. 

“Through the front door, you fool!” 

Perier went up to it and looked. “That’s 
right. The bolt’s drawn back.” 

“Oh, my God, my God, what madness!” 
cried Madame Perier. “It'll kill her.” 

“We must look for her,” said Hans. In- 
stinctively, because that was the way he 
always went in and out, he ran back into 
the kitchen, and the others followed him. 
“Which way?” 

“The brook,” the old woman gasped. 

He stopped as though turned to stone 
with horror. He stared at the old woman 
aghast. 

“Tm frightened,” she cried. “I’m fright- 
ened.” 


ANS flung open the door, and as he 

did so, Annette walked in. She had 
nothing on but her nightdress and a flimsy 
dressing gown of artificial silk. She was 
soaked. Her hair, disheveled, clung 
damply to her head and hung down her 
shoulders in bedraggled wisps. She was 
deathly white. Madame Perier sprang to- 
ward her and took her in her arms. 

“Where have you been? Oh, my poor 
child, you’re wet through! What mad- 
ness!” 

But Annette pushed her away. She 
looked at Hans. 

“You've come at the right moment, 
you.” 

“Where’s the baby?” cried Madame 
Perier. 

“T had to do it at once. I was afraid if 
I waited I wouldn’t have the courage.” 

“Annette, what have you done?” 

“T’ve done what I had to do.” 

Hans gave a great cry, the cry of an 
animal wounded to death; he covered his 
face with his hands and, staggering like a 
drunken man, flung himself out of the 
door. Annette sank into a chair and, lean- 
ing her forehead on her two fists, burst 
into passionate weeping. 

THE END 

















“*Say—are we engaged? Your pa called me ‘son,’ 
and gave me his Sir Walter Raleigh!”’ 
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““Men Who Work the Workers’’ 


RONEY, young and vigorous representative 
from Oklahoma, has introduced in Congress a 
bill which looks good to us. 

Mr. Monroney’s bill is aimed, as he puts it, at the 
“men who work the workers,” meaning at crooked 
and shadow-line labor leaders. 

Under existing laws and Supreme Court deci- 
sions, labor unions are exempt from various laws 
against monopolies, trusts, and combinations in re- 
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straint of trade. Most notorious of these decisions 
is U. S. A. vs. Local 807 of International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers of America, the opinion in the case having 
been delivered by Associate Justice (now Economic 
Stabilizer) James F. Byrnes at the Supreme Court’s 
October, 1941, term. ; 

It was to be expected that sooner or later there 
would be a reaction against the equally notorious 
decision in the famous Danbury Hatters’ case, which 


Private Enterprise, Public Good 


ys ilesiprig and Canadians together are about 
seven per cent of the world’s population. Yet 
they own about 75 per cent of all the life insurance 
existing. In other ways we and our friends to the 
north have more than equal shares of this world’s 
goods. That’s one reason why we have to supply 
so much to so many on our side of this world war. 

This life insurance is a good example of how we 
got where we are. As we know it now, insurance is 
relatively recent. The Metropolitan, biggest of all the 
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companies, is just now celebrating its seventy-fifth 
anniversary. Just one long lifetime ago, a few busi- 
nessmen in Brooklyn raised about $200,000 to start it. 

Today the Metropolitan has assets of six billions, 
and employs about 50,000 people. Thirty million 
men, women and children hold twenty-seven billions 
of its insurance. It is American big business on the 
magnificent scale. Yet being a mutual company, 
profits go back to its policyholders. 

The Metropolitan was one of the first companies 
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preme Court decision upholding the lowe 
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Antitrust Act. 

But with the Local 807 case, the pend 
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teamsters to hold up “foreign” trucks en 
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Under this decision, too, the union can 
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with its own driver. This procedure has 
violence and can cause much more, b 
pears to be all right with the Supreme 

A private citizen or business conce 
methods would be subject to harsh leg; 
and justly so. 

Monroney’s bill aims to bring the 


erning the rest of us. His bill provides 
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okayed by the Supreme Court in the 
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otherwise impede progress; (5) “feath 
the Petrillolike practice of forcing emp 
“workers” who do no work but sim 
while others work. 
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RIOING ON B.F GOODRICH 
TIRES MADE WITH SYNTHETIC 
| RUBBER MORE THAN TWO YEARS 
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“In 1940 they sold thousands of 
Silvertowns made with more than half 
their rubber synthetic,” said the Grand 
Union maintenance man to the WAAC. 
In fact, he’s pointing to one of those 
tires, bought by his company to help 
| get America’s synthetic rubber pro- 
gram started. Grand Union reports 
wonderful results from these tires—in 
some cases they outwore natural rub- 
ber tires on the same vehicle. Two of 
them ran 7,000 miles more! Thus syn- 
thetic rubber passed its first great test. 
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© Delivery guaranteed in 194?. We can’t say when your new car will § 
be ready. But we can say that its tires will probably be made wholly, or 
partly, from synthetic rubber. And smart motorists will look for the 
best where they always have looked . . . to B. F. Goodrich, the company 
that pioneered American synthetic rubber. 





Army rides on synthetic rubber. Today, B. F. Goodrich is 
Mj:ing tires for combat vehicles with proven synthetic. Fuel tanks and 
i) lines, too. Already we are overcoming Germany’s 30-year head 
in synthetic rubber. But there still isn’t enough for you. The 
y and Navy need all the rubber they can get. 
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of the companies that bought Ameripol tires in 1940 and 1941 


WA FE INSURANCE CO. . . . AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. .. . AMERICAN CAN CO... . BALTIMORE & 

LROAD ... THE BORDEN CO.... J. i. CASE CO.... GENERAL OUTDOOR ADVERTISING CO.... 

I BAKING CO....GULF OIL CORPORATION ... GEO. A. ‘HORMEL & CO....INGERSOLL-RAND CO. 

GG COMPANY ... NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM... NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO... . PET MILK 

S PRP....PHILLIPS PETROLEUM CO....RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY ...SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO. 
IDARD BRANDS, INC. ... SWIFT & COMPANY .. . THE TEXAS CO... . U. S. GYPSUM CO... 

UNION TELEGRAPH CO... . and many other important companies in communities from coast to coast 
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JUDY GARLAND 


and 


VAN HEFLIN 
PRESENTING LILY MARS 


A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 


WITH: Fay Bainter, Richard Carlson, 
Spring Byington, Marta Eggerth, 
Connie Gilchrist, Leonid Kinskey, 


Tommy Dorsey and his Orchestraand | 


Bob Crosby and his Orchestra 
DIRECTED BY:.....-.Norman Taurog 
PRODUCED BY:..... Joseph Pasternak 


SCREEN PLAY BY: Richard Connell 
and Gladys Lehman, based upon the 
novel by Booth Tarkington 





Hardly have we stopped humming ‘“‘For Me 
and My Gal’’, the catchy tune that set the 
nostalgic, gay-hearted key for that unforget- 
table Judy Garland film...when along comes 
the good news that vivacious, talented Judy 
is about to star in ‘‘Presenting Lily Mars” — 
a picture that promises to be all that ‘‘For 
Me and My Gal” was—and Heaven, too. 


Judy’s latest is set to the music of two 
orchestras—Tommy Dorsey’s and Bob 
Crosby’s. It pairs Judy with Van Heflin, who 
is fresh from his Academy Award triumph. 
The story ‘Presenting Lily Mars’ is so 
reminiscent of Judy’s own life that she must 
have had a difficult time deciding where 
reality left off—and imagination began. 
Which is probably one reason why Judy 
Garland does such a superb characterization 
of stage-struck Lily Mars. The whole tale is 
sort of set back-stage in Judy’s heart—and a 
warm, wonderful, personal feeling is the result. 


Here’s a lively piece of entertainment 
brought to you by M-G-M. There’s a hand- 
picked supporting cast and for double 
measure and musical pleasure, there are two 
top bands. (Have you heard that M-G-M 
recently signed 12 big-name bands for your 
music’s sake!) 


PRODUCTION NOTE: Produced by Joe 
Pasternak whose guiding hand helped 
Deanna Durbin to the top. The Pasternak 
touch adds additional brightness to M-G-M’s 
bright star— Miss G. 


SPRINGTIME NOTE: Love is sweeping 
the nation as Lily Mars shows you how... 
on the screen! 


AUTHOR! AUTHOR! “Presenting Lily 
Mars” is the film version of one of the most 
widely read novels of Booth Tarkington. 
Good reading makes good movies. 
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Articles 


ANY WEEK 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT has for- 
mulated a philosophy based on the 
thesis that selectees from Minnesota 
should be trained in Mississippi, and 
men from Texas should be sent to 
Massachusetts. This is done for pur- 
poses of hardening the recruits, but 
there may possibly be a theory that 
such intermingling will promote amity 
among our various regions. We can 
only say that the first effects of this pol- 
icy have often been so catastrophic 
that serious men have contemplated the 
probability of a second War Between 
the States. The exacerbations experi- 
enced by the recruits on an endless 
train ride in primitive coaches are not 
allayed by the strange dialects and 
manners of the natives they have come 
among. Any dialect is another dialect’s 
poison. After a lifetime of believing 
that your way of speech is the purest 
form of the King’s English, it is an- 
noying to discover that others have the 
view that you are slightly uneducated. 
Out of this irritation arises a barrage of 
descriptive adjectives that brings no 
coolness to the fevered brow. “Damn 
Yank” can be accepted as G. I. by the 
Northerners, but the men from Min- 
nesota can only regard “Dumb Swede” 
as a phrase of prejudice. The moral 
seems to be that we are indeed a great 
and united nation, because otherwise 
our regional idiosyncrasies would drive 
mad the inhabitants of every other sec- 
tion—and that hasn’t happened. 








WE ARE reminded of this by a letter 
from Private Bolton Hayes of Camp 
Edwards, Massachusetts, who recites 
the complications inherent upon the 
presence of a Texas division among the 
good folk of Cape Cod. “I’m from 
New York myself,” writes Private 
Hayes, “and I must admit that the Cod- 
ders baffle me, but to the Texans, they 
are something direct from the planet 
Saturn. Perhaps the reticence (almost 
smugness) of the Codders made the 
boys from San Antone and Nacog- 
doches even more determined to break 
them down. The Texans would come 
into a bar, start singing Deep in the 
Heart of Texas, and then look around 
meaningfully. “Why don’t you join in, 
buddy?’ they would ask quietly. “That’s 
the state song of the greatest state in 
the Union.’ The Codders would look 
at them with a simulated surprise and 


CLARENCE H. ROY Articles 
DENVER LINDLEY Fiction 
FRANK D. MORRIS U. S. Navy in Pacific 
W.B. COURTNEY U. S. Army in Far East 


FRANK GERVASI Near East 
MARTHA GELLHORN Articles 
JIM MARSHALL West Coast 
ROBERT McCORMICK Washington 
IFOR THOMAS Photographs 


remark, ‘You mean to say people down 
your way applaud in the middle of a 
song?’ That threw the Texans off stride 
for a while, but they managed to get in 
the last word. They explained one 
night that Texas had been a sovereign 
country originally and had been joined 
to the Union only by treaty. ‘If you 
don't look out, we'll give your little ole 
United States back to you,’ they said.” 





PRIVATE HAYES was also telling us 
of a private who came into Camp Ed- 
wards hospital with what looked sus- 
piciously like a stab wound on the 
hand. The provost marshal was asked 
to look into the matter. When he 
reached the company barracks he asked 
severely what crime the unfortunate 
private had committed to warrant such 
treatment. “Politeness,” answered the 
sergeant promptly. It seems that the 
custom was to dump the meat at one 
end of the table, the potatoes at the 
other end, the dessert in the middle. If 
the injured private did manage to get 
near the meat, he would just be raising 
his fork in the approved civilized fash- 
ion when the platter was yanked away. 
In desperation at the thought of star- 
vation, he grabbed the next platter and 
was just getting ready for action when 
a fellow soldier with bad aim missed 
the plate with his fork and impaled our 
hero. “If it’s true that an army fights 
on its belly,” sighs Private Hayes, 
“we're going to be mighty hard to lick.” 


FOOD is everything in the camps, as 
we have discovered from the letter of 
a Red Cross worker in a camp in II- 
linois. She writes that the great need of 
the Red Cross library at the hospital is 
for technical books, even textbooks. 
The convalescing soldiers like detective 
and adventure stories, but their great- 
est desire is to learn. There is the added 
problem that some of the men are not 
too agile at reading and writing, which 
means that even grammars and primers 
are a great help. But whether they are 
intellectuals or not, these worthies are 
not dopes. “I was having one of the 
men fill out an official form,” says our 
correspondent, “and became annoyed 
when he insisted on making a cross in- 
stead of signing his name. He said to 
me slyly, ‘Lady, when a man cain’t read 
so good, it’s just as well he don’t do no 
writin’.’ ” KG, 
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More than ninety per cent of American 
scientists are engaged in beating the Germans 


and Japanese. 


More than ninety per cent of American 
scientific laboratory facilities are devoted to 
the same task. 


American scientists are working at this job 
six or seven days a week, long hours, with 


few interruptions. 
They are getting somewhere, too. 


Every now and then the Germans and the 


Japanese have an unpleasant surprise. 


They find that American science has caught 
up with them and passed them. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











A new building of the Bell Telephone Laboratories 


Reason for Confidence 


It is reassuring to us and discouraging to 
our enemies, for American scientific facilities 
are the greatest in the world. And they are 


functioning. 


Little by little, some of the things that have 
been developed become public, but most of 


them you won’t hear about until after the war. 


But now, without the details, you can have 
faith that American research — industrial and 
academic combined — is rapidly giving our 


fighting forces an advantage. 


Along with other American industry, the 
Bell Telephone System has its own Bell 
Laboratories — the largest in the world — 


working overtime for victory. 


Your continued help in making only vital calls to war-busy 


centers is a real contribution to the drive for victory 
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WHY CUT EM OFF ?... 
Pro-phy-lac-tic won't buy em! 


Next time you buy a tooth brush, keep 
this in mind: Years of laboratory re- 
search have produced amazing new 
synthetic bristles . . . better, longer- 
lasting than natural bristle. 


And among the new synthetic tooth 
brush bristles being marketed under 
various trade names, far and away the 
best are those made by du Pont. 


PROLON — no finer bristle made 


‘Prolon” is our name for the very fin- 
est grade of this synthetic bristle that 
duPont makes. So, when you read or 
hear competitive tooth brush claims, 
ask yourself this: How can the same 
du Pont bristle, in another brush under 
another name, last longer or clean bet- 
ter than under the name ‘‘Prolon”’ in a 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush? You know 


..-and don’t miss this new line of 
hair brushes in gleaming Jewelite! 


Pro-phy-lac-tic’s latest triumph! Dresser sets and toilet 
brushes in crystal-clear plastic. Choice of four gleam- 
ing, jewel colors. Transparent Jewelite backs. Moisture- 
resistant, snow-whité Prolon bristles. $1.50%t6 $16.00 
—at most brush-goods counters. I//ustrated: Roll-Wave, 
with comb, $4.50 


a unique “‘curved-to-the-head” brush... 


ey 


“A bropuct of DUP ON Tommeres 





the answer...it can’t! 

Pro-phy-lac-tic’s big plus is that 
Prolon is the only synthetic bristle that 
is rounded at the ends. 

Yes, under a special patented proc- 
ess, exclusive with Pro-phy-lac-tic, we 
smooth and round the end of each and 
every Prolon bristle in the Bonded 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. See for 
yourself how much gentler these round 
ends are on tender gums! 


Only PROLON has “round ends” 


Remember, no other tooth brush has 
this important feature. So, next time 
you buy a tooth brush get the best you 
can buy for your money... . get the 
Bonded Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
—the only tooth brush, by the way, 
with a written six-month guarantee. 





PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CO., Florence, Mass. 




















KEEP UP 
WITH THE WORLD 


By Freling Foster | 


A concert singer, during a recital, 
cannot often determine if he has the 
proper volume because his voice does 
not reverberate as ina room. There- 
fore, some vocalists today use a con- 
cealed microphone and a directional 
amplifier aimed at them from the 
wings, so that they can judge their 
own performance. 


A device that times a pugilist’s 
swing shows that the fastest punch of 
most heavyweight boxers attains a 
speed of forty miles an hour. 


Certain foods can cause snoring, 
inflammation of the liver can cause 
coughing, a short circuit flash close to 
the eyes can cause cataract, and ex- 
cessive activity of the thyroid gland 
can cause a person to sleep with his 
eyes' wide open. 


Despite her strict neutrality, Swe- 
den has lost about 180 merchant ves- 
sels, aggregating more than 500,000 
gross tons. In addition, nearly 1,100 
persons died in these disasters. 


Cablegrams to captured American 
soldiers, sailors and civilians are lim- 
ited to twenty-five words in one 
message every four months from 
each sender. They cannot contain 
any names of countries or cities or 
any numerals such as dates, street 
addresses and financial figures 


Newborn babies have been made 
immune to whooping cough, in re- 
cent experiments, by inoculating the 
mother with whooping cough vaccine 
five times during the last three months 
of pregnancy. 


During the course of its life, the 
Atlantic salmon passes through eight 
stages, each of which has its own 
name: Sac fry, advanced fry, finger- 
ling, parr, smolt, grilse, adult salmon 
and kelt, the last during the time after 
spawning. 





People have survived falls 
credible heights. In one ¢ 
returned to work eight week 
had jumped from the roof ¢ 
teen-story building and Ia 
a motorcar on his back. In aji 


had jumped from an eight 
dow and landed on a fence. 


A recent nationwide sury 
to determine the food habi 
American people shows 
per cent of them do not eat 
or poultry, thirty-four per ce 
eat cheese or drink milk 2 
eight per cent do not eat egg 


from an office in Washingtoi] 
cost detailed descriptions 
than 500 prize-winning s 
for easing and increasing wa 
tion. They are the best of th 
received from employees | 
2,000 industrial plants duri 
two years. 

















The exhibits of the Mili 
seum on Kudan Hill in Tok 


and handkerchiefs removed 
bodies of Japanese soldiers | 
ors killed in recent wars. | 


In the seven years 1935- 
Federal Writers’ Project | 
nearly 1,000 comprehensive ; 
the states, important cities a 
territories. Filling 85 feet 
space and costing $27,189,0 
books and pamphlets const 
largest literary work of its kis) 
tory. 


Five dollars will be paid for each 
or unusual fact accepted for th 
Contributions must be accompanie/ 
factory proof. Address Keep Ugy® 
World, Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue, 
City. This column is copyrighted bp® 
The National Weekly. None of the 
be reproduced without express per 

the publisher 
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) —- the fighting men of the United Nations goes on in our laboratories and engineering depart- 


see action today, Westinghouse wartime prod- _ments to find still more effective ways of bringing 
ucts are at work—on every front, in every battle. victory nearer and surer. 
‘There are already thousands of these products — Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 


electrical, electronic, mechanical, chemical, plastic. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
More of them are coming. Day and night, the search 
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| In North Africa, American tanks—equipped with a special Westing- 


| house gun device—are giving American forces new striking power. 


In Russia, American planes — supporting the ground forces — are 
helping to win battle after battle. Westinghouse builds parts for these 







) These tanks, unlike enemy tanks, are able to fire with incredible planes, provides vital equipment for producing the aluminum and 
magnesium from which they are made. 


accuracy at full speed over rough ground. 
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On the seven seas, helping to keep our supply lines open, are scores 
of Westinghouse products. Among them are turbines, gears, electric 
drives, motors, anti-aircraft gun mounts, instruments and controls. 
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communications equipment, X-rays, bomb-fuses, anti-tank shells, and 


/ In the Pacific, Westinghouse-built “walkie-talkies” and other types of 
other weapons are doing their share to lick the Japs. 
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6 On the production front, ee oiaas products—from generators 





In the bombing of Germany, delicate, precision-made aircraft instru- 
ments and radios direct our planes to their targets. Much of this blind- 
flying and navigating equipment is made by Westinghouse. 


& 
Tune in the Westinghouse Program starring John Charles Thomas he 
—N BC Network, Sunday, 2:30 P. M., Eastern War Time. 


to motors, switches, transformers, automatic controls—are on the 
job in hundreds of war plants. . . helping win the battle of production. 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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A Prevue by Designer 


The romance of tradition need not be dis- 
caftled to keep in step with the engineering developments of the future. Such is 
the firm conviction of designer Lionel C. Algoren. Here, in this simplified version 
of a period break-front that will harmonize with either a modern or traditional 
setting, designer Algoren presents his conception of the radio-television-phonograph 
of tomorrow. Right now, of course, both great Admiral plants are making vital 
communications equipment for our armed forces . . . to help hasten the tomorrow 
when such dreams as these may become a reality. Continental Radio & Television 


Corporation, Chicago, U.S.A. 


TUNE IN... 2:30-2:55 p.m. New 
York time, Sunday afternoon. Admiral 


Radio brings you “World News Today” 
over the Columbia Network . . . with 
direct short wave reports from the lead- 
ing news centers of the world. 
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OLLIER’S recently told the story 
Ce of the Short Snorters, that organi- 

zation of fliers who have flown the 
world’s far-flung ocean routes. In the pic- 
ture above we present two of its most 
accomplished members, Capt. William 
Vanderkloot (middle) of Sarasota, Fla., 
commander of the Consolidated Liber- 
ator, The Commando, and Capt. Jack 
Ruggles (right) of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. They are showing their certificate 
of membership to Jack Bailhe, representa- 
tive of Consolidated. 

Their Short Snorter collection contains 
signatures of high military and govern- 
ment officials of the United Nations— 
Churchill, Eden, Wavell, Smuts and oth- 
ers. Measuring thirteen feet three and one- 
half inches in length, the string of bills is 
made up of money from 32 countries and 
includes American North African invasion 
currency and German folding money dis- 
tributed to the Arabs. Over 6,000 signa- 
tures appear on the fuselage of The 
Commando, official British Government 
plane, and a good majority of these signa- 
tures appear on their Short Snorter bills. 


HERE’S a story now circulating of 

the radio message received at an 
American air base in the Southwest Pa- 
cific. It was sent from an approaching 
flight of U. S. planes being ferried into 
the advance base. It read: ‘““Twelve fighter 
planes coming in, escorted by one B-17.” 


HE colonel was positive he could find 
a certain landing field “somewhere on 
the West Coast.” He was only a few hun- 
dred miles away, at another field, when he 
telephoned he was going to pay the com- 
pany a visit. Insisting that he knew the 
field like a book and had landed there 
numerous times, he added that the airplane 
plant “stood out like a sore thumb.” He 
got into his plane and started on his way. 
Several hours passed. Then another 
phone call was received from the colonel: 
“I’ve landed at Long Beach. I can’t find 
that field. Have you moved it?... All 
right. All right. I get it. I'll try again.” 
More time elapsed, and then another 
call from the colonel: “Listen, I give up. 
This time I’ve landed at Metropolitan 
airport. Guess you better send a station 
wagon for me.” 
What the colonel didn’t know when he 
started was that the plant had been camou- 
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flaged since his last visit. His em 
ment at his failure to locate 
receiving instructions by radio 
when he was told that even that 
test pilots sometimes have trouble 
their home nest from the air. 


OW there’s a gadget that p 
gunner, intent on getting a 
a Messerschmitt, from shooting 
of his own plane. Called the “sg 
terruptor,” it is standard equipm 
American combat planes using 
power-driven turrets; and althoug 
ly larger than a quart milk be 
weighing only a few pounds, i 
gunner the greatest possible fiel 
and eliminates a gnawing menta 
Just what comprises the interrt 
exactly what makes it tick are 
the authorities would prefer not 
out loud, but this is what it does 
Enemy fighters engage an A 
bomber, and the boys begin to tf 
caliber bullets. Peering through 
as his twin machine guns rotate 
vate, a Yank gunner sees not of 
emy ship, but, as his turret mov 
bucking bomber, he also sees pari 
own plane—fin, rudder, elevator 
tips, radio masts—a lot of vital st 
which may be momentarily but 
between him and the enemy. 
This is when the gunfire interrup 
to bat, working on each gun indi 
When a stream of slugs from one 
too close to a plane part for comf 
gun stops firing and its mate stay: 
job until the last possible momé 
soon as the first gun is clear, it star 
ating again. In some cases, the 
interruptor lets the bullets flow ¢ 
ously, but as they come into a § 
proximity to a plane part, the int 
lifts the deadly steel flow over 0 
and around that part. 
How close the bullet stream gi 
parallel stabilizer, engine nacelle ¢ 
not, isn’t for publication, but wh 
consider the tremendous air press 
hits the slugs as they emerge from 
truding muzzles, you realize wha 
problem of accuracy has been so) 
At any rate, all the gunner has 
keep firing; and some of the resul! 
been reading about indicate that tl 
tin-designed gadget is helping hil 
considerable job. 
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OU’VE always dreamed of the per- 
t camera, of course. 


So have we. 


Though we’re up to our ears in War 
ork, we have never forgotten it. 


Discoveries we are making today on 
€ production of equipment for our 

med Forces are already giving indi- 
jtions of more efficient cameras for 
e future. 


HA ANSCO ég0 once eye on, Ahaco — fret withthe inant 


— 


But we’ve gone beyond this. 


While working day and night on 
their war jobs, our engineers just can’t 
resist the temptation to jot down an 
idea every now and then for tomor- 
row’s camera... The Dream Camera. 


Keep your eye on us. For Agfa 
Ansco is known among profession- 
als as “First with the finest.” 


Ansco was owner of the original pat- 








ents on flexible film. Our materials 
were used in making the first aerial 
photograph. Ansco brought you the 
first modern high-speed film. And after 
the war... Ansco is definitely bringing 
you a new color film that you can de- 
velop in your home! 


We have a hundred-year habit of 
“Firsts” like these! 


Agfa Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 
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Mo PEOPLE familiar with the Bible story 
LV will remember that the Lord told Noah to 
build an ark of gopher wood and specified that 
the dimensions of the ark should be: 300 cubits 
long, 50 cubits wide, and 30 cubits high. 


But not so many will recall another instruction 
which the Lord gave Noah. It was to caulk the 
seams of the ark with pitch. 


This was the finishing touch that made the ark 
seaworthy. Without it, all the rest of Noah’s 
work would have gone for nothing. But with 
pitch in the seams to keep the water from leaking 
through, the ark rode out the great flood in 
safety. Man’s first attempt to prepare for a rainy 
day was a success. 


Through the centuries that followed, the term 


‘ 


‘rainy day” came to have a different meaning. 
For while Noah’s rainy days were literal ones, 
we now use the phrase “rainy day” to cover a 
variety of misfortunes ranging from a broken leg 
to a costly fire. 


But, however broadened the meaning, a rainy 
day remains something for which prudent men 
carefully prepare. The way they do it, is through 
insurance. 


Today, you can get insurance to cover your 
losses from almost any mishap imaginable. The 
problem is to put the finishing touches on your 
whole insurance program, to make it “leak- 
proof”’ for the rainy day to come. 


Planning a well-rounded insurance program is 
apt to be difficult for anyone not in the business. 





Skilled counsel, however, is readily availak} a 


the asking. 


You can get this experienced assistance 
in your own home town through any Tra 


insurance agent or your own broker. Any (# 


them will be glad to sit down with you ant 


you work out an insurance program that wilf P 


you the kind of coverage that fits your ow 
sonal needs and your pocketbook alike. 


“ “ “ 


Morat: Insure in The Travelers. All for 
insurance. The Travelers Insurance Com 
The Travelers Indemnity Company, 
Travelers Fire Insurance Company, Har 
Connecticut. ‘ 
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the Mud and 
ood of Tunisia 
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“ho led our first big push against the Germans discuss the campaign at officers’ mess in 
Maj. Gen. Oliver; right, Brig. Gen. Palmer; with back to camera, Lt. Gen. Devers 
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»)E SHALL win in North Africa. Of that I am 
icertain. But I am equally certain it will be a 
hard struggle, with heavy losses on both sides. 
my personal conviction that our men are excel- 
ters and that our equipment is on the whole su- 
| that of the enemy. If I have any criticism to 
as perhaps in the employment of our equipment 
Jan its quality. We are still new to war. We have 
armed certain lessons, and one of these is per- 
)rdination between air and land forces. 

Eidually, we have the best ground and air force 
pelligerent power; we need only experience to 
ihe necessary “team play.” 

iGermans have shown us in France and else- 
Hat air-to-land and land-to-air radio communica- 
bles the enemy to employ air and land power 
ng effect. We have not yet perfected this valu- 
ic, and I feel that we must if we are to obtain 
‘Pst striking power from our armor and our air 


Weakness in this regard, together with ever- 


at happened during those first bloody days in Tunisia? 
na went wrong during our initial advance on Tunis and 
fizerte? When can we expect North Africa to be cleared 
if the enemy? These and other vital questions about our 
diterranean operations are discussed here by the general 
vho commanded our first ground troops to fight Germans 


present mud conditions encountered, prevented our fur- 
ther advance in a certain decisive phase of the Tunisian 
campaign, which I am about to describe. Before I do, 
however, I must go back to the beginning of our North 
African operations and sketch for you the action which 
preceded the events of those rain-drenched days of 
December 7th, 8th and 9th, when, due to a variety of 
factors, we sustained a defeat entailing loss of men, 
officers and mobile equipment. 

We landed in North Ireland on the 20th of May and 
thereafter participated in numerous maneuvers with the 
British. On September 3d, I was called to London and 
told about the forthcoming operation in North Africa 
and was assigned to head a combat command of an ar- 
mored division, having under my command approxi- 
mately one regiment of tanks with its complement of 
self-propelled artillery and antitank guns and infantry. 

We spent the months of September and October pre- 
paring for the operation. This included special training 
in landing operations, which had to be done without let- 
ting the troops know where or when we would strike. 





Above: Black rectangle on lower map is the area 
of operations shown in General Oliver’s own map at 
top. Red arrows indicate attacking German mech- 
anized forces; points marked by letters are the 
successive positions of the Allied units as the 
general details them in his forthright article 


For this training and for the preparation of our vehicles 
for the attack, our outfit was moved to England. All our 
motorized equipment had to be waterproofed to enable 
it to move without damage in a limited depth of salt 
water. 

I had envisioned some of the problems involved in 
this work and in the loading of the equipment but, 
frankly, I had no idea of the amount of labor this finally 
entailed. Close packing of the vehicles and supplies was 
necessary. We figured it all out on paper first, after 
careful measurement of the equipment and material 
and of the shipping space available. Everything had to 
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The days are warm now in Tunisia, but the nights are cold. British and 
American advance patrols wear warm clothing to guard against frostbite 


“Vehicles moving southward along the rain-soaked road were bogging 
down.” In this picture a Bren gun carrier pulls a British truck out of the mud 





be loaded in such a way that what we 
wanted first should come off the ships 
first. Then plans for the actual landing 
involving co-ordination with the Navy 
and Air Corps and an infantry division 
had to be prepared. My staff of about 
twelve men and an equal number of Brit- 
ish worked an average of fourteen hours 
a day for about 45 days, preparing for our 
mission. 

Finally, on an October night, our men 
were loaded aboard ship after our equip- 
ment had been taken on. We didn’t sail 
until late October; we spent the time 
training aboard ship in unloading soldiers 
by scrambling down landing nets and 
carrying out a landing on shore and re- 
loading aboard ship. Nobody was allowed 
ashore except on the practice landing area. 
About three days before the sailing of our 
men, the ships with our supplies and some 
of our equipment set out for our objective. 

We took a long, roundabout way to 
Gibraltar. We appeared off Gibraltar 
from the west. Meanwhile, the convoys 
were assembling at prearranged rendez- 
vous points for their concerted movements 
toward Casablanca, Oran and Algiers. All 
of our ships carrying troops sailed in one 
convoy. Before we arrived at the Straits, 
we who were headed for Oran peeled off 
and loafed for one day, while those for 
Algiers went on through the Straits. 

On the night of November 7th, we were 
considerably north of Oran, and immedi- 
ately it was dark, we turned for Oran it- 
self. Zero hour for simultaneous landings 
for Casablanca, Oran and Algiers was 1 
A. M. We were at our designated position 
at exactly the right hour to the second and 
ready for our landings at several pre- 
arranged places, Two combat teams of the 
infantry division landed at the beach at 
Arzeu twenty-five miles east of Oran. A 
third combat team of the infantry divi- 
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sion landed at Les Andalouses twelve 
miles west of Oran. This force was as- 
signed to move directly upon Oran. One 
battalion was to move along the beach to- 
ward La Macta to protect our east flank. 

Of my combat command, two thirds of 
the force landed at the village of St. Lieu 
on a beach already taken and established 
for us by one of the combat teams. This 
we called our Red Force. The other third, 
which we called our Green Force, landed 
at Mersa Bou Zedjer, forty or fifty miles 
west of Oran. We had the task of moving 
rapidly upon two airports, Tafaraoui, 
twenty-five miles south of Oran, and La 
Senia, twelve miles south of Oran. We 
were to take and hold these positions and 
then to assist the infantry division in the 
attack on Oran from the south. 

The whole operation might have failed 
had we not had available some of our re- 
cently developed Armored Force bridge 
equipment. In landing, we used three ships 
known as maracaibos. These were shallow- 


ACME 


“Our marksmanship was as good as the Germans’, but to be just 
isn’t enough; we have got to be considerably better in order 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 


draft, flat-bottomed, seagoing ships which 
had been converted by the British for car- 
rying tanks and had gates in their bows 
with telescoping ramps. The vessels drew 
only seven feet at their bows. 


Debarkation a Success 


At Oran, however, due to the flat slope 
of the beach, these ships would run 
aground four hundred feet from the 
water's edge. This meant that our vehicles 
would have to go into six feet of water, 
which wouldn’t do. Here we employed 
our bridge which we extended from the 
fully projected ramp toward the beach. 
The ships beached at 4 a.M. and were un- 
loaded by 8 a.o. 

In those four hours, we debarked from 
each maracaibo some twenty light tanks, 
forty half-tracks and several jeeps, self- 
propelled antitank guns and towed anti- 
tank guns. There were slightly over eighty 
pieces of equipment of this kind on each 


Share your Collier’s with the luckless neigh- 
bor who couldn’t buy one. He arrived 
too late at the newsstand. Next week he 
may do the same for you. There’s a paper 
shortage. We’re printing fewer copies. We 
hate to do it and you hate to do without it. 
So pass along your Collier’s. We’re doing it! 












“One of our 75-millimeter antitank guns knocked out five Germ 
with five shots.” An Allied soldier carefully approaches a b 











































ship, and they had been pack 
ally, like the proverbial sardi 
can. The men rode off in th 
four hundred from each ship. 

I was happy to see the landii 
tions proceed so well, for all ¢ 
been apprehensive. 

Prior to the actual landing, W 
tered no opposition. And there 
opposition on the beach itself ¥ 
infantry had already mopped t 
daylight, a few French planes! 
strafe us, but we had aircrafi 
with Spitfires and Hurricanes ont 
these planes kept our attackers ¥ 

Our airport force was able to} 
8:40 a.M. and head for the Tafai) 
port thirty-five miles away. Wet 
that airport by noon. The colur 
a few French bombers being bo) 
but our tanks pinned them to thr 
The French couldn’t get away. 1 
slow and confused. The Germar 
lowed them little fuel and ammui 
maneuvers which would have 
them to meet the situation in Wl 
found themselves at this momen 

There was some opposition, 
column captured five hundred } 
The men seemed docile enough, 
some of the officers appeared be 
By 4 P. M., a squadron of Spitfire 
from Gibraltar. 

This same force which capt 
Tafaraoui airport might have go 
take La Senia but was hampere 
prisoners. By’ the time the priso 
been cared for and placed unde 
some time had elapsed, and wht 
the column set out for La Senia, 
some French artillery blocking 

In the meantime, our Green F 
effected a landing without opposi 
maracaibo at this beach ran agt)” 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Pamela was standing. There was the same look in her eyes that Hayes had seen that afternoon. “Let’s go, Kip,” she said evenly 


| THE GIRL LEFT BEHIND 












at new serial by a novel- 
human insight and sym- 
ave enchanted millions: 
ance of a woman whose 
linked with planes—and 
who build and fly them 


T about covers it,” said Major 
Kson. “I can’t tell you what your 
ar assignment will be be- 
Won’t know. You'll find that out 
‘get to England. The point is 
a hurry-up job. They’re short 
d bombardier in some sec- 
)an who understands these new 

bers inside out. They may want 
°astruct cadets or other fliers or 
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By Margaret Culkin Banning 
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they may put you right into action on 
some front.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Kip. 

The major took off the glasses he wore 
unwillingly, looked at Kip’s face, taut with 
excitement, and wished that he himself 
were ten years younger. 

He said, “You've had a good record, 
Lieutenant. You've kept pretty well in 
the upper third since you’ve been in the 
service. I’ve looked over the efficiency re- 
ports of your senior officers elsewhere and 
they bear out my own judgment. That’s 
why I recommended you for this job. It 
will undoubtedly take initiative, daring 
and resourcefulness. You're going as a 
picked man, not as one of a squadron, 
and it’s hard to tell what you'll be up 
against. But I think you'll qualify. I think 
you'll get along all right.” 


WENDELL KLING 


’ 


“Tl try, sir,” said Lieutenant Christo- 
pher Galloway, and it sounded like a vow. 

“There’s just one thing more,” remarked 
the major in a slightly more informal 
tone, and Kip waited while the major 
made up his mind what to say. Kip didn’t 
care what it might be. Nothing else mat- 
tered now that he’d got his orders and was 
really shoving off tomorrow. 

“You've got quite a reputation, I un- 
derstand,” said the major, “in one direc- 
tion. Interested in women, are you?” 

“Not to interfere with this, sir.” 

It was the perfect reply, the right take- 
off for what the major wanted to tell 
him. 

“That’s all I wanted to know,” said the 
major, “that’s all I want to make sure of. 
Up to a point that sort of thing is your 
own business.” He glanced down at one 


of the papers before him and said, “You're 
not married, are you?” 

“No, sir. That is I was going to be mar- 
ried before long. But now that I’m going 
off like this—” 

“Tt’s just as well that you aren’t mar- 
ried,” advised the major, “the less you’ve 
got on your mind right now, the better. I 
don’t know that I’d have recommended a 
married man for this spot. There's a say- 
ing: ‘He travels fastest who travels alone.’ 
True, especially in wartime.” He held out 
his hand and snapped back to routine. 
“Well, good luck to you, Lieutenant.” 

Kip shook hands, saluted and found 
himself outside the room in which the di- 
rection of his life had been altered in the 
last half-hour. What a break! They might 
have picked Marrow—or Brooks. Of 

(Continued on page 40) 
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By Robert 
Arthur Jones 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
MICHAEL LEVELLE 


Below: Stern section of a submarine, 
assembled indoors, is lifted through 
roof by fifty-ton crane for welding 
to fourteen other sections outdoors 





Above: Welders Lenore Gildner and Eldrew 
Faanes report for work seven days a week. Sign 
over doorway bears slogan originated by the 
Navy commander on duty at Manitowoc shipyard 





Alongside newly launched sub (above) keelblocks have been 
laid and center section of a new sub is dropped into place. 
The stern (below) is being moved into position for welding 


Do 


The “mock-up” below is the forward torpedo room! 
made of wood, full size and complete in every @ 
serves to check each part of a real submarine fo 
enables the builders to test part changes and impri 





| d by the commander’s wife, 
ips crablike into the Mani- 

er. It’s a rough moment for 
}braced in the conning tower 


|three days they’d been getting 
y for her big splash. The night 
re, the mercury had dipped to 
degrees below zero and the men 
ked in shifts, their numbed fin- 
mg Over every rope and block. 
fas nearly noon. Every one of the 
nm and women in the great ship- 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, was on 
see their baby get its bath. On a 
at the bow, Navy officials and 
s stamped and shivered. A dozen 
‘the deck climbed into the con- 
er and braced themselves. 
nly the yard whistle cut the freez- 
e and a specially designed knife 
e binding cords at one stroke. 
oment the great hull seemed to 
then, with a mighty roar it tum- 
€ways into the water, hurling 
of ice and white foam skyward. 
almost serenely, the new sub lev- 
bobbing like a satisfied duck. The 
9 had hung on grimly inside the 
tower emerged smiling. ‘Well, 
"said one. “She'll do all right. f 
boat for Uncle. 
Shipyards in other parts of the 
are building and launching sub- 
in the conventional manner, 
. West is fabricating them in sec- 
d pushing them into Lake Michi- 
‘inland where the chances of 
tack are relatively remote. This 
Navy’s idea. Mr. West, however, 
ork out the details. He had never 


















built submarines in the forty years his yard 
had been operating, but he had put to- 
gether a lot of heavy stuff—freighters, fer- 
ryboats, locomotives and swinging cranes. 
Could he convert his ample plant for sub 
construction, the Navy asked. Mr. West 
thought so. 

In a remarkably short time, Manitowoc 
engineers formulated a plan. They’d build 
each of a submarine’s fifteen cross-sections 
inside (because of cold weather), then lift 
the pieces outdoors one at a time, weld 
them together and launch the completed 
hull sideways. 

The Navy looked over the layout and 
gave the yard the green light with a con- 
tract for ten undersea boats. The first one 
was produced a considerable period ahead 
of schedule. Astounded, the Navy gave 
Manitowoc an additional order for some 
supersubs to follow the first ten. They’ll 
be along presently. 


An Engineering Triumph 


- Turning out that first job, though, wasn’t 
so simple as it reads. Besides the problem 
of sectional construction and welding, the 
Manitowoc yard had to master the tech- 
nique: of sidewise launching—something 
that had never before been done with a 
submarine. They tried it first with a scale 
model on miniature sliding blocks and 
timbers. The hull was secured by ropes 
and an ingenious guillotine arrangement 
was devised to cut all of them at one time. 
It worked. 

Next, West & Company built a com- 
plete, full-size submarine of wood, so 
that each part of the real subs could be 
checked for fit. Each boat is being built 
from this original “mock-up,” but cer- 
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Bit by bit and section by section Uncle 
Sam’s fresh-water submarines are put to- 

gether and launched far from the oceans 
= they will do their deadly hunting 


tain improvements are constantly being 
worked out in the wood model, which is 
accurate to the last detail. Although the 
dough spent on this mock-up could not 
be called chicken feed, and despite the fact 
that a bottle of champagne will never be 
cracked across its bow, it has nevertheless 
mothered a brood of tough babies that will 
give an excellent account of themselves 
when the time comes. 

The Manitowoc yard’s job is to build the 
hull only—a tough enough task in itself. 
The engines, batteries, periscope, propel- 
lers and the thousands of other gadgets 
and machine parts are shipped in from 
manufacturers elsewhere. Equipment in- 
cludes monel metal sinks in the galleys, 
and even electric washing machines. There 
is plenty of provision for comfort at sea, 
such as passageways designed with slick 
metal stripping at elbow height to save 
wear and tear on uniforms, and shower 
baths and individual lockers in each lava- 
tory. (Incidentally, the operation of a lava- 
tory while a submarine is submerged is 
an engineering triumph.) But an undersea 
boat is no place for a fat man. Space is at 
a premium and the narrow passageways 
are meant to be used quickly. Every mem- 
ber of a crew has to learn how to get from 
here to there in a hurry, and he practices 
that very thing for weeks before his ship 
goes out into the ocean on business. 

First of the Manitowoc boats to get 
dunked was the Peto, whose trials on Lake 
Michigan turned out better than was ex- 
pected of her—and it’s no game for softies. 
An anxious gathering waited on the dock 
the day she went out; but back she came 
with a broom lashed to the top of the peri- 
scope, meaning she had made a clean 
sweep of everything. 





The Navy maintains a staff of experts 
at the yard, and a Navy inspector is on 
hand at the laying of each keel. Officers 
and crew are present while their ship is 
being outfitted, but the Navy doesn’t ac- 
tually take over until the ship has com- 
pleted her trials successfully, after which 
she’s formally commissioned into service. 
A shakedown cruise follows, and then the 
sub is ready for the long jaunt to the sea. 
It took months to figure out this stunt. The 
ships go down the Mississippi on a floating 
dry dock, the first leg being via the Illinois 
Waterway. Subs are built for salt water, of 
course, but their performance in fresh wa- 
ter isn’t much different. Some of the ballast 
is removed to compensate for the lessened 
buoyancy and restored when the ship 
reaches the ocean. 

The precision finish of a modern sub- 
marine makes you feel there’s a lot more 
to it than ordinary machine work. Mani- 
towoc’s men and women, who put in a 
full week with three shifts daily, have 
their hearts and souls in the job. There’s 
never any labor trouble—it’s a union shop 
headed by senior workers, some of whom 
have been with West since he started in 
1902. 

Altogether. it’s a smooth-working team. 
The boss himself modestly sums up his 
philosophy of management by saying: “If 
there’s any credit to be given, it should be 
awarded equally among the more than six 
thousand workers here at this yard. After 
all, the job of building submarines fades 
into insignificance whén you compare it 
with the skill and courage required to op- 
erate them and do the wonderful work 
submarine officers and crews are doing.” 

Anyway, thanks to men like West, Uncle 
is getting the boats he wants. tO 
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Love is an intruder. They both 
knew this, but of the two only 
the girl was willing to accept it 


ing. I’ve got my world fenced in 
and I don’t want anybody coming 
over that fence. Understand?” 

The lieutenant colonel shrugged. “All 
right, Kelly. We can’t make you. But, by 
gad, we need you, Kelly. I wanted you to 
know that.” 

Kelly said abruptly, “I know it.” 

Their glances held another full minute, 
while the motor of the big bus purred and 
Harriet Bayle stared, caught for that mo- 
ment in the eddying of the crowd, near 
them. Then the lieutenant colonel turned 
and walked away deliberately and disap- 
proval was plain in his stride. Kelly merely 
watched him. 

There was something arresting about 
the man called Kelly. He was tall and 
solid, waiting in line to board the bus. 
Harriet Bayle could not judge his age. His 
clothes hung upon him, not because of 
their cheapness but because clothes were 
obviously not one of his concerns. 

Finding a seat, Harriet lost sight of him. 
An obliging elderly man stowed some of 
her packages on the rack above her head; 
the hatbox and the smaller things she held 
on her lap, feeling deliciously happy. 

For an hour the bus rumbled along the 
flat rolling Georgia countryside in the 
early spring sunshine. Harriet made up 
little stories about the people getting on 
and off. 

Then there were fewer people and finally 
there was no one but herself, the man 
called Kelly and the driver. The bus rum- 
bled faster. Harriet saw the sign—Three 
Miles to Bayleville. 
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ISTEN,” he said, “I like what I’m do- 


 apiis IN-THE SPRING 


BY) MOSSER .MAUGER 


IDLUSPRAPED BYTEARL CORDREY 





Sighting the sprawling native-brick mill 
buildings, Harriet collected herself. She 
stood in the aisle and looked helplessly at 
the packages in the rack above. 

A contained voice said, “I'll get ’em 
down.” 


i 
The bus swayed and she caught at the 


back of a seat to steady herself. Kelly 
went gravely about the task of getting the 
packages down. 

“You're very nice,” Harriet said. 

Kelly looked at her. He said, “You 
can’t carry all that.” 

“T’ll manage. Thanks.” 

She was used to being looked after. 
When the bus deposited them by the empty 
highway, she wasn’t surprised that he in- 
sisted on carrying her packages for her. 
Harriet surrendered everything but the 
hatbox. 

They walked the soft clay road toward 
the mill buildings. Company houses were 
silhouetted against the red-gold sunglow, 
the houses all alike except the large one at 
the end of the village, the square school- 
house, the church with its clean pointed 
spire. Paint gleamed everywhere. Pros- 
perity had come -with the war. They 
worked day and night to the constant hum 
of the machines and still the mill could 
not turn out the ugly gray goods fast 
enough. 

They passed the store and since it was 
a time between shifts no one lounged on 
the porch steps. They went by the church 
and the deserted schoolhouse, past chil- 
dren playing baseball in the road, and at 
Jast Harriet Bayle said, “I mustn’t trouble 
you to go all the way.” 

“No trouble.” 

She cast about in her mind. “Perhaps— 
perhaps your supper will be waiting.” 

Kelly walked beside her, evenly, a little 
apart from her. “It’ll wait,” he said, 
“being as I make it.” 

“You—you’re not—” 





Kelly said, “I’m not married.” He 
turned his eyes to hers, startlingly blue eyes 
above his fine broad Irish nose. “How is it 
you’ve escaped this long?” 

She flushed under his level gaze. It was 
an abrupt question, artless and without 
feeling. His left eyebrow bent upward, 
waiting. She said, “Perhaps I haven’t been 
asked.” 

Kelly said with conviction, “You’ve 
been asked.” Then he added, “I’d ask 
you right now.” 

“Ask me.” 

They laughed. His, rolling laughter; 
hers, a high bell note caught in her throat. 
He shifted the packages a trifle and they 
went on. 
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Harriet knew that Kelly co 
the way she felt. Even if he 
was not for him. Guessing h 
Kelly said, “Harrie, you'd o 

a 


They arrived at the gate, al 
unhooked the latch. She did 
how the gate had got the 
strangely out of place, of delici 
iron, very old—and her mother 
particular about it being kept 
latched. It stood for Big Housi 
for authority, Harriet supposed 
face to herself. 

Harriet said impulsively, as F 
(Continued on page 7\ 



























































u ever look up at a hotel window from which somebody 
jumped? 
bottom sash is pushed up. The shade is sprung all the 
imper was afraid the cord would throw a loop on him. 
e there is always a light on. Nobody seems to want 
e dark into the dark. 
ve to look under the tarpaulin on the sidewalk to 
‘oom about the eleventh or twelfth floor is empty. It 
nt as an idiot’s grin. It’s emptier than a park in the rain. 
e copper started to lift one corner of the tarp I braced 
fot that I hadn’t seen many of them under identical condi- 
ey were strangers. This was one I might know. 
asked the copper. “It’s Barlow, our managing editor,” I 
off perspiration that hadn't busted out yet. Vic didn’t 
epoue on the sidewalk. But he did make the kind of 
Whether it was murder, flood, famine or holocaust, 
i e half tones all over the front page. I can still hear him 
. Chinese have an old proverb that a picture is worth a 
ds.” 
ho el register,” said the copper, pulling out his notebook, 
William Swann, Chester Court, Chicago. You say it’s 
, managing editor of the Gazette. There’s the same 
ide his coat pocket and there’s the initials V. B. on the 
f his hat. So it’s Barlow.” He snapped his book shut. 
one thing. Why does a man need two names to jump 
window?” 
I told him, “the best way I know to go is thinking it’s 
ay.” But you can bet your last ration coupon that I didn’t 
er—then. 
or Barlow, Vic was deader than a moose wearing six 
estibule. I didn’t understand the Swann song but I guess 
ne a man is ready to holler, “Here goes nothing,” he is 
in a pistachio nougat. And in so far as Vic stood in the 
-game he wasn’t much above zero. I almost got yellow 
rom hearing him repeat the old Chinese proverb. 
uld fire fifteen men on Christmas Eve and then go home 
Santa Claus without the whiskers. He had a stomach like 
desk and his eyes looked like push buttons for apoplexy. 
he of those pelican pouches under his chin that looked like 
cough himself up a fish for breakfast. And the girl he 
as no improvement. A swell looker and all that but an 
fician who could dig a tunnel faster than a gopher in a 
Nobody liked either one but their marriage was popular 
ye figured it spoiled only one family. But even at that I 
was strange Vic hadn’t left her a last message. 
Ihe had, but I didn’t know it at the time. After Vic had 
away under his correct name, Mr. Vitsella, the auditor 
per, got a bill from a Chicago detective agency. for one 
nd sixty-five smackers of the certified realm. After some 
ory correspondence Mr. Vitsella learned the Chicago 
had done some work for Vic. Of course, he had no 
harging his private affairs to the paper. But that’s what 
nding out your laundry with the firm’s. And although 
illegal you'll never make it unpopular. The owners of 
te told Mr. Vitsella to go ahead and pay it. 
r. Vitsella was as methodical as bottle-capping machinery. 
dnaped him for fifty grand ransom he would demand an 
@yaccount. And the itemized account from Chicago stated 
is that stood out like the veins in a soprano’s neck. 
| was a William Swann and he lived in Chester Court, Chi- 


ermore, two operatives had tailed a Mrs. Barlow night and 
staurants, theaters, night clubs, yachting parties on Lake 
and to Chester Court many evenings. They dropped her 
ally after midnight and picked her up again about noon 
day. This information had been wired to Mr. Barlow in 
k but he had returned word about an old Chinese proverb 
picture was worth a thousand words. 

mployees of Chester Court were unbribable, Chicago or 
© agency had forwarded pictorial proof at the extra cost 
y-five dollars for a photographer with a telescopic lens. 
Mr. Vitsella rummaged through Vic’s desk to find the 
ance shot, I told him, “Now I can buzz that copper why a 
Js two names to jump out of a window once.” 

itsella didn’t understand that. Only three people did. One 
jut and then there were two. 

itsella found the picture under a World Almanac, which 
swell paperweight in addition to being educational. It was 
shot for a long-distance try. It showed Vic’s wife and 
oming down the marble steps of an apartment house. The 
ester Court was on a brass plate. Short shadows showed 
ound noon. Although Swann was wearing a big Southwest- 
rero there was enough of his features outdoors to show he 
ndsome turnip. Mrs. Vic’s off-the-face hat made her stand 
a rabbit’s ears in a salad dish. 

Was when Vic blew his topper and proved the saying that 
ist is a man who doesn’t care what happens so long as it 
appen to him. Vic could run half tones of other people’s 
and play them up bigger than double doors on a hangar. 
he chickens came home to roost he choked on the feathers. 
in nis whipped when he throws overboard his old pet sayings 
imiliar bromides. So there were no curtains between Vic 
ndow when they clipped nine hundred and ninety-nine 
i his Chinese proverb and a picture was worth the single 
ess across it—‘‘Nuts.” 
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AN OLD CHINESE 
PROVERB 


BY ARTHUR BUGS BAER 


ILLUSTRATED EARL BLOSSOM 
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As@PHORT “SHORT STORY COMPLETE ON THIS PAGE 


The two operatives had tailed Mrs. Barlow night 
and day to restaurants, theaters and night clubs 
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Here he is, girls—that man who chuckled 
so indulgently over The Average Woman a 
few weeks ago. He turns out to be a crea- 
ture of habit, of ingrained foibles and frail- 
ties, statistically predictable in every one 
of ia waking (or sleeping) moments. He’s 
the man in your life, the fellow whom you 
married—or will marry some day (you hope) 





HANCES are only 1 in 7 he’ll shave every day, and 

1 in 500 he’ll shave twice a day. During the 3 whole 
days of his married life that he spends shaving, he uses 
over 20 pounds of shaving cream and 1,800 razor blades 
that would make a knife 262 feet long. He invariably 
tackles the 300 hairs on each square inch of his chin by 
starting to shave on the right-hand side of his face, and 
he’s reluctant to enter into any kind of conversation while 
doing it. 

He has a none-too-secret longing to see what he’d look 
like with a beard—but it would be over his wife’s dead 
body. And maybe she’s right—if he were to let his beard 
grow during the whole period of his married life, it would 
be just about 18 feet long, or well over 3 times his own 
height. 

Fie starts shaving when he’s about 16 and borrows 
Dad’s razor for the big event. But after he’s married he’s 
not as generous with his razor as Dad was. He’ll make a 
stupendous scene if his spouse should use it. 

He spends nearly three whole weeks of his married life 
at the barbershop, during which time he talks about: (1) 
war, (2) women, (3) sports. To have the 130,500 hairs on 
his head cut, he lays out some $700—just about the price 
of that new fur coat his wife’s been heckling him to buy 





her. At his noontime and late-afternoon barbershop ses- 
sions, he invariably takes matters into his own hands and 
tries to direct the barber down to the last detail—much 
like his wife at the hairdresser’s. 

Though he’s got an even chance of keeping most of his 
hair, his prime worry is getting bald. If luck’s against him, 
he’ll show the first signs between 30 and 35—just before 
his wife begins to get gray and about 5 years before he does. 


AVERAGE M Al 


5 yy Judith Chase 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM STEIG 


His Habits 


M: If the 3,996 sticks of gum he chewed during his 
married life were placed end to end, they would be 
almost a fifth of a mile long. He usually makes | stick of 
gum last from | to 30 minutes and chews it more when he’s 
tense and excited—at a baseball game, for example. 


CIGARS: It’s 3 to 1 he’ll smoke, and chances are 1 in 3 
that he smokes cigars at some time or another—even if it’s 
only the first 5-cent stogie that made him ill in his youth. 
The average cigar smoker spends 409 whole days of his 
married life puffing away at his 13,140 after-dinner cigars, 
to which his wife’s main objections are: (1) smell, (2) butts. 
But she conceals her objections, if any ; it’s 9 to 1 that -he 
won’t think she minds at all. Among his favorite sizes are 
panatellas, perfectos, coronas. His worst habit: chewing 
their ends. 





CIGARETTES: If he’s the average cigarette smoker, he 
invariably buys his cigarettes a package at a time, while his 
wife buys two at a time to save a penny. But no matter how 
she may pinch pennies while buying, he’s more economical 
than she is in smoking. He wastes less of the 262,800 ciga- 
rettes he smokes during his married life. For economy, he 
and his wife both smoke the same brand. Hers. 


PIPE: If he smokes a pipe, chances are it’s because of 
feminine suggestion, because: (1) she thinks it looks mas- 
culine, (2) she likes the aroma, (3) she likes to watch him 
do it. His favorite pipes are apple, billiard, bulldog, which 
he loses mostly on trains, busses, trolleys, and which he 
breaks by dropping and biting. During married life he 
smokes over twice his own weight in pipe tobacco, His 
wife has doubtless tried his pipe, but didn’t learn enough 
about it to buy him as good a one as he’d buy himself, 
for she’ll pick it out for price, color, shininess, big bowl, 
smooth talk from the salesman. 


Recreation 


HANCES are 7 in 10 that he’s interested in baseball, 9 
in 10 he knows something about it—even if it’s only 
because he played it as a kid in the back lot. At any rate, he 
likes to talk about it, which he’ll do often (1) on his way to 
work, (2) at meals, (3) when business meetings begin to lag. 
No matter how sound his World Series theories appear 
to members of his own sex, his baseball talk will fall flat at 
home unless his wife’s the 1 woman in 5 who a some- 
thing about the game. 

His favorite time for listening to the pened radio 
(which is on for over 2 whole months each year) is late 
afternoon and early evening, and he likes sports, news and 
political round-table discussions better than his wife does. 
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He listens to over 1,000 news broadcasts ev 
probably doesn’t know what a soap opera sou 
can’t understand why his wife must always tu 
“to hear what’s going to happen tomorrow. 
Chances are only | in 25 that he'll bea g 
and at that, he'll probably not dance as 
wife, nor will he enjoy it as much. Despite 
his wife probably plays bridge more often, | 
player than she because he has: (1) steadier ec 
(2) better memory, (3) clearer thinking, (4) h 
as rattled, (5) he’s a better gambler. He may tz 
playing than she does, but he’s invariably the 
bawling out. 
' After all, he ought to know best. No creature 
ger brain than man—except an elephant and a 
Though he reads fewer books than his wife ‘ 
bers more of what he’s read, is a more patient re 
is not as apt to peek at the last chapter of a mu 
tery. Nor is he so apt to annoy his wife into rea 
as vice versa. Most of his reading is done in th 
often while his wife is trying to tell him about: 
bargains. His likes: war correspondents’ books 
stories. His dislikes: stories of feminine hur mor 
cookbooks. 


Night Life 


H« BUYS °/,,ths of a pair of pajamas a yearé 
out the bottoms quicker than the tops. His 

pajama antics are: (1) pulling one end of the dr 
so far into the waistband that he can’t get 
wearing bottomless tops and topless bottoms, ¢ 
the tops of one pair of pajamas and the bottoms o) 
to his wife’s annoyance. i 


> 








| are | in 100 he'll wear an old-fashioned night- 
; n7 a Il wear nothing. 

y to his wife, he’d rather spend his 21 years of 
le bed. He’ll invariably grouse that his bed 
3¥ inches) is too short, due probably to 
he sleeps straighter and tosses around more 
| does. He gets out of the same side of his bed 
cy after his 11 p. M. to 7 A. M. sleep, and if by chance 
¢} in a strange bed and has to rise out of the other 
ipsets his equilibrium considerably. 













































OTH wakes up and gets up quicker than his wife 
js. While he goes into action, she lies in bed for 

minutes longer and thinks about it. His early- 
action : (1) stoking furnace, (2) putting on coffee, 


ind he knows that if he doesn’t, he’s out of luck. 
wife protests the fact that the average man starts 
ning coffee, let her remember that there are some 
.S. males doing housework in their own homes. 
vorite time for a bath is Saturday night, and 
are that he hasn’t a shower but wishes he had one. 
does take a shower (time: 5 to 8 minutes) he in- 
takes first a hot, then a cold one, and is always 
: off on showers and heckling his wife to take 
. His bathing habits differ from his wife’s in that: 
esn’t use as much hot water, (2) he bathes quicker, 
esn’t lie and soak ad infinitum in the tub with 
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Shopping and Clothes 


GH he does only 15% of the family buying (yet 
the bills), he’s a better shopper than his wife 
reasons : He’s a more polite customer. He never 
nes. He knows what he wants, seldom gets dis- 
nd rarely returns anything. And when he does, 
ly with the embarrassed excuse, “I just happened 
ng by and thought of it...” 
ys 5 shirts a year, likes white ones best, wears 
mostly in the collars and cuffs, and changes his 
‘third day. Next to having his razor borrowed, 
eeve is when his shirt goes to the laundry accom- 
. é, of a suit a year and pays about $37.50 for a 
‘i has 4 pockets in his coat, 4 in his vest, 5 in his 
‘which he carries cigarettes, matches, papers, 
checkbook, pencil, pen, cards, handerchiefs, 
wallet, he carries stamps, money, pictures, 
ers and from 5 to 8 identification cards. He’s 
umbling around from one pocket to another 
g he’s misplaced, and despite having 13 pock- 
jays wishes he had more. 
just about 20 minutes to buy a new hat, 
es twice a year as the result of his wife’s urging. 
$ spent mostly in sidling up to the mirror, run- 
ough his repertoire of facial expressions, telling 
how good his old hat is. He hangs onto his 
Set iment until he loses it by (1) wind, (2) absent- 
ress, (3) wife giving it away. 


His Feet 


owed him an extra 34 of a pair of shoes, be- 
s¢ he buys only 2.21 pairs a year, probably size 8C. 
} 1m out mostly at the inner border of the heel, 


ng. He’s the one to get first corner on the bath- -- ~ 





and the outer border of the sole. During his 3 m.p.h. 
walk, he takes steps averaging 28 inches, and it’s small 
wonder that his wife (whose step is 10 inches shorter) has 
to trot along to keep up with him. 

He always forgets his rubbers unless his wife reminds 
him to take them along when it looks like rain. When he 
wants them at home, they always seem to be in the office 
and vice versa. He loses them most frequently at: (1) res- 
taurants, (2) offices, (3) movies, (4) trains, (5) checkrooms. 


The Way to His Heart 


Annually, he used to get outside of: 
26% dozen eggs 
16.7 pounds of butter 
14.3 pounds of ice cream 
165.7 pounds of fresh fruit 
286.2 pounds of fresh vegetables 
150 pounds of meat 
176 quarts of milk and cream 
15 pounds of coffee 

He drinks 1.20 gallons of wine and liquor every year. 

He eats heartier and simpler dishes than his wife does, 
because he doesn’t worry about his figure. He orders more 
quickly, eats slower, tips better than his wife does, and 
seldom changes his mind about his order. 

He likes stews, roasts, ham and eggs, is suspicious of 
fancy new dishes. Meat rationing will cut down his intake 
by 46 pounds a year, but canned goods rationing doesn’t 
bother him as much. 





Man and Watch 


H* GETS his first watch along with his high-school 
diploma, and from then on, spends about 3 hours a 
year winding it and an inestimable amount of time com- 
paring it with clocks and other men’s watches. He invari- 
ably sets it by the 11 P. M. radio news, just before he goes 
to bed. It’s the first thing he looks at in the morning, the 
last thing he pawns. And what’s more, he’d rather admit 
anything than admit it’s wrong. 


: Car 


HANCES are 1 in 3 that he’ll own a car, and 3 to 1 

he has bought it on time. Annually he spent 15 whole 
days driving it 8,000 miles and 10% ‘of his income on its up- 
keep. He’ll lose the keys some 108 times during his married 
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life—just about 3 times as often as his wife will. Despite the 
fact that a man’s more likely than a woman to be hauled in 
for drunken driving or to fall asleep at the wheel, he prefers 
to ride with a man driver. 


H* WASTES about 4 years of the more than 9 whole 
years of his life that he spends in his office due to: 
(1) interruptions and phone calls, (2) people coming in, (3) 
appointments that drag out. He makes a better boss in 
business than his wife would and does his best work in the 
middle of the morning, often getting sleepy in the early 
afternoon because he eats a heavy lunch. 

Even if he should sound off frequently on his wife’s 
housework methods vs. his own business methods, chances 
are that he’s no authority on household organization, and 
his domestic activities are fairly limited to puttering around 
in the kitchen and repairing things that are broken. 





His Marriage 


H; MARRIES when he’s 27 and has a baby 5 years 
later. 

He tells little lies less frequently than his wife but tells 
more big ones—which he’ll do only to get himself out 
of a jam. But his wife understands him better than he 
does her. 

Despite the facts that he is away from home for 9 hours 
a day, knows little about housekeeping and cooking, and 
his wife invites most of the guests—he’s still the boss in ais 
-own home. 

When he’s younger, he’s more apt to stay by his own 
fireside. After 40, he’s apt to get wanderlust, encouraged 
perhaps by the fact that he’s got more spending money. 
Men are more migratory than women. 

If his wife should disappear, chances are about 100 
to 1 he won’t even bother to have the authorities look for 
her. 

When he comes home in the evening, his conversation 
(216,000 words per day and 20% slower than his wife’s) is 
about: (1) himself and his business, (2) mutual interests, 
(3) news and current events. He’s by no means disinter- 
ested in what his wife has to say about Her Day, but would 
be more attentive if she were a better storyteller. He quar- 
rels most before breakfast. kk 
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‘ ) THAT would a catastrophic infla- 

tion mean to us as individuals? If 

a dollar could buy only a tenth of 

what it now does, nine tenths of the sav- 

ings each one of us has slowly accumu- 

lated—in banks and War Savings Bonds, 

principally—would be wiped out as pur- 
chasing power. 

The 145,000,000 life insurance policies 
in force in the nation would provide 
enough money—most of them—for our 
funerals; and the millions of these being 
carried by poor people for no other pur- 
pose than to provide a decent burial 
would end perhaps by providing a pathetic 
wreath. 

Yet the painful personal difficulties aris- 
ing from the loss of lifetime savings 
(which each of us can foresee in his own 
case) are less than half the story; the pay- 
off, the final impoverishment, would be 
reached when at last a new and far higher 
price level has been established. 

What would happen while prices were 
skyrocketing would be far more distress- 
ing. To consider but one item: The weekly 
wages and salaries of some 50,000,000 per- 
sons would have to be adjusted time and 
time again—and most of them would lag 
far behind—at each uncertain stage of the 
upsurging price level. 

All employers would be as badly off. 
Every business unit in the land, from the 
tiniest to the hugest, would face such 
maddening uncertainties in every item of 
its costs—and 1n its prospective sales—that 
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There’s a far worse threat facing us today than any 
offered by Hitler. Inflation can nullify victory by 
wrecking our democracy. The important thing is 
that there are ways to avert it—if we start now! 


the economic disorder would be beyond 
imagining; to say nothing of the civil war 
of political passions sure to rage through- 
out such an economic melee. 


Our money authorities know exactly, 


what must be done to avert such a national 
calamity. Their principal obstacle—and 
the principal reason for anxiety among the 
thoughtful—is an ominous state of public 
mind: the present plain widespread belief 
that we can escape a catastrophic inflation 
without taking the drastic measures neces- 
sary to that end. 

One current evidence of this perilous 
complacency (there are plenty of others) is 
the activity in Congress to raise farm prices 
and of certain unions to raise wages still 
higher. It is a mistake to attack this as 
greed. It is a truer picture, and may get 
us somewhere, to see it as a total absence 
of understanding of the imminence of in- 
flation and of the disasters it would bring 
upon us. This incomprehension is not 
confined to farm and labor leaders. 

The bald truth is that the only way we 
can now beat inflation is not only by an 





uncompromising maintenance of price and 
wage controls but, in addition, by a major 
operation on the pocketbook of every soli- 
tary income earner. 

The time for that operation, long over- 
due, has come. The elementary facts, 
when known, can lead every open-minded 
citizen to no other conclusion. 


The Pattern for Inflation 


There have been scores of catastrophic 
inflations throughout history. There are 
records of them going back eleven hun- 
dred years. Every single one has had the 
same central feature: a sudden and enor- 
mous increase of money among a people 
without a corresponding increase in things 
to buy. 

Precisely that state of affairs now exists 
in this country. We are all aware, per- 
sonally, that the goods we can buy are 
fast diminishing. Few of us are alive to 
the other and graver side of the picture: 
how swiftly and how greatly the money 
we all use is being increased. 


The familiar dollar bills and- 
not the only things we use for m 
a far greater extent we use the 
“checking deposits” in our ¢é 
banks. At the first of the year the 
around $60,000,000,000, where 
rency only totaled around $15,00 
of which a scant $1,600,000,000 4 
banks. 

The checking deposits are mé 
promises-to-pay-money on demal 
banks they are backed by so-call 
and investments.” Millions of ¢ 
ery day are drawn against these “¢ 
and are then made payable to otf 
by the recipients. These checks 
balanced off against one another 
differences only are settled for; vé 
by the passing of currency. WE 
happens is a vast inconceivable 
bookkeeping entries, ending each 
this principal result: Each bat 
Owes, or is owed, more money. 

Thus, through the medium 
bookkeeping, what we Americar 
pally swap for the millions of t 
buy every day is something in 
—just _ promises, bank-promise 
money. They’do at least nine tent 
work of exchanging property | 
rency formerly did, before our 
civilization became as complex a) 
worthy as it now is. 

Our active money supply (chedat 
posits plus currency in circulatiory 
(Continued on page 33)) 
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DON T say: “What acute little boat!” 


Don’t speak patronizingly of a Navy man’s 
ship—and don’t ever call it a “boat.” (In the 
Navy, a boat is a vessel that can be carried 
on a ship—like a life-boat.) 

Do remember that a Navy man is exceed- 
ingly proud of his ship! 


smember 


The “T-ZONE”—Taste and Throat—is the proving ground 
for cigarettes. Only your taste and throat can decide which 
| cigarette tastes best to you...and how it affects your throat. 
Based on the experience of millions of smokers, we believe 


Camels will suit your “T-ZONE” to a “T.” 





— where cigarettes are judged 


Collier's, The National Weekly 


rf 
DON T say: “Oh, see all the gobs!” DO N’T..;: “He didn’t say, but...” 


Don’t call sailors “gobs.” To them, it is far Don’t gossip about where your Navy man’s 
from a complimentary term—and how men ship has gone. Anything you say about ship 
in the Navy hate it! moyements will be blamed on him. 

DO call Navy men “sailors.” That’s what DO follow the Navy custom, which is—if 
they are, of course, and that is what they all you're asked where he’s gone—to simply 
like to be called. say: “My dear, he’s gone fishing.” 


ARE FIRST IN THE SERVICE 


The favorite cigarette with men in 
the Navy, Coast Guard, Army, and 
Marines is Camel. 

(Based on actual sales records in Ship’s 


Service Stores, Ship’s Stores, Canteens, 
Post Exchanges, and Sales Commissaries. ) 


VER notice how careful a Navy 

man is about his appearance? 
Details like polished buttons, shined 
shoes, neatly pressed uniforms—they’re 
important in the Navy. 

Notice, too, the Navy man’s choice 
of a cigarette. Like the men in all the 
other services...in the Army, the Ma- 
rines, and the Coast Guard...the Navy 
man’s favorite is Camel. 

And with millions of men and 
women behind them here at home— 
it’s the same! They appreciate Camel’s 
rich flavor that holds up pack after 
pack...and Camel’s extra mildness. 
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OE is right down to earth about his “eats.” 
He knows that good nutrition calls for 
many different foods, of course. But most 
of all, give him plenty of bread in meals and 
with meals—and he’ll show you the kind of 
all-out work we need to beat the Axis. 


And you can multiply Joe by the millions. 
The brawn of our nation is in its bread- 
eaters —in our factory men and women, 
our fighting forces. Today they’re eating 
more bread — instinctively turning to it for 


extra food-energy. 


Certainly there’s a lesson here for all 


Americans today. Nearly everybody needs 
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Bread asc 





Collier's for April 17, 1943 


mote food-energy now — even those whose 
only increased effort is walking to save 


gas and rubber. 


Bread can provide it—because it is a basic 
food that’s every bit as nutritious as enjoy- 
able. That is especially true now that all 
white bread is enriched with its full comple- 


ment of Vitamin B,, niacin and iron. 


See that your family gets an extra loaf of 
bread every day or two. And if you want 
to make rationed foods stretch — you'll 
try the many stunts you can perform with 
bread, like the one described in the panel 
at right. 


a | 
NEEDS US STRONG 


EAT NUTRITIONAL FOOD 





MAKE HARD-TO-GET FOODS GO 







RATION-EASING RECIPE No. 3 
ESCALLOPED HAM AND APPLES 









1 cup thinly sliced 
cooked ham 
2 cups thinly sliced 
apples 
1% cupssoft bread crumbs 
1% cups hot water 
Y% cup molasses 
1 tablespoon vinegar 













Fill baking dish with alternate layers of ham, sliced 
and soft bread crumbs. Then mix together hot 
molasses, vinegar, butter or margarine, salt, pepp 
mustard. Pour over mixture in dish. Cover top 
bread crumbs and dot with butter or margarine, 
375° F. for 45 minutes. 6 
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VE ME THIS 


Kederick Nebel 


TED BY WALTER KLETT 























































1s only for the comfort 
") things past, he found 
uwer to all his future 
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Al BN the train pulled out, head- 
ng up through the shrouded hills 
yward Massachusetts, Harry 
90k his suitcase and crossed the 
the old depot road. The trees 
jere was a smell of wet earth 
ark and new wet leaves, all 
j the soft moist darkness of a 
. Everything was the same as 
gone away the year before. 
ie had looked forward to, this 
meness, something simple and 
“the core of chaos. It had 
ide him all during the hard 
It had lain beside him, for 
) in the hospital. 
ed Main Street and crossed 
! bar on his shoulder gleaming 
at beneath the traffic light and 
‘in as he passed the lights of 
Tugstore and went up Church 
| key was already in his hand. 
utters were closed. There were 
mn the steps where many footfalls 
n and grooved the wood. He 
' the door and sent his suitcase 
}into the entrance hall. Inside, 
vas damp and still and cold but 
imaware of this. He was aware 
| profound exhilaration, too deep 


oi from room to room, turning 
eepehits, pausing each time and 
put, then moving on to other 
ifting them one -by one out of 
i darkness. This was the house 
Morn in, the house his folks had 
and it possessed, for him, deep 
d in it he had known happiness 
ow, good days and bad, benign 
d black unrest. 

living room, thinking back, he 
mote on the piano Ruth had 
tim to buy. She had played it for 
ot two and then rarely touched it 
ike a child, he thought, that tired 
. He had not written anybody 
was coming home. He had not 
to get around to Ruth. She was 
Hartford but had a cousin, Lily 
ere in town. Her letters during 
several months had both troubled 
ated him. 

oked at the chair cushions and did 
their puffed and formal attitudes 
ent round the room sitting in one 
et another, bouncing happily up 
vO, giving the cushions a good 
He was doing this to the sofa, 
g with more abandon because 
‘More room, when a voice said 


a 


arly: 

Burnham, what the devil are 
iy ‘ y4 . 

ould have known Irene Ingalls’ 
th here, though he had not heard 
@ years, going on four. He stopped 
z ind looked at her where she 
he doorway, and he was too sud- 
nd completely absorbed in what 
0 feel foolish or even to feel the 
of making an explanation. 

aid, “I thought I saw you going 
© drugstore. Why don’t you let 
dy know when you’re coming 
She was a casual figure leaning 
®.0rway, her jacket open. “Did you 
eight-fifty?” 

Said, and stood up, removing 


& 


i, * 


his cap. Excitement beat in his breast like 
wings and muddled his thoughts but he 
managed to say, “Well, Irene, I certainly 
didn’t expect to see you in town. How are 
you? How are your folks?” 

“Just fine. Not much fun coming home 
to a cold, damp house, is there?” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” he said. “It'll be all 
right tomorrow, once I get it aired out and 
a fire going in the furnace.” 

They stood with half the length of the 


living room between them, their voices * 


startling the silence, some subtle constraint 
upon them, some tacit understanding be- 
tween them. Harry thought Irene was 
much more at ease than he was, He 
thought he perceived a tenuous amuse- 
ment twinkling in her eyes, but it came 
and went, so! that he could not be certain. 

She had many shades, he knew, one 
sometimes merging with another. They 
had grown up together. She had gone 
away to boarding school and come home 
with strange airs and a flippant sophistica- 
tion and a dry disdain for the town where 
she was born. She had laughed at his own 
ambition to be an electrical engineer in 
the Davis & Ingalls’ plant, in the town. 
She had said her only ambition—and it 
was a burning one—was to see the world, 
to live in the great cities, to do nothing 
important or vital. Like Grandmother 
Ingalls. 

“Will you be home long, Harry?” 

“No, not very. A couple of weeks.” 

“You're looking well. I mean—” She 
hesitated. Her fingers, long and slender 
and strong, brushed some damp curls of 
chestnut hair back from her temples. She 
colored a little. “I mean, you're thinner, of 
course. Have you been ill, Harry? Were 
you hurt?” 

“A little. Not much. They shipped me 
back and fixed me up in a hospital down 
South—and the sun helped.” He moved 
his shoulders and rubbed his hands to- 
gether. “I’m all right now, though.” He 
grinned for the first time, his eyebrows 
lifting gaily. He was feeling better every 
minute. “When did you get back, Irene?” 

“Just a year ago.” 


OU mean you've been here a whole 
year?” 

She nodded. “Grandmother Ingalls 
died in Mexico. I brought her body back. 
She wanted to be buried here in the family 
plot.” 

“Oh,” Harry said. He had no cause to 
fee] any affection for the memory of the 
old lady. As much as anything, Grand- 
mother Ingalls had come between them. 
He remembered her as a small delicate 
figure teetering on ridiculously high heels, 
quite spoiled and arrogant and, even at 
seventy, vain as a peacock. For years she 
had lived abroad, returning only for brief, 
discontented intervals. A shrewd old lady 
who manipulated her stocks and bonds 
with amazing dexterity. 

Irene said, “Really, Harry, you shouldn’t 
wait too long to build a fire in here.” 
Shivering, she drew her jacket tighter 
around her body. “It’s like an iceberg,” 
she said. “We'll want you to come up to 
the house, you know.” 

“All right, Irene. Fine.” He feit a 
strange excitement moving within him, as 
if he were on the verge of some new dis- 
covery or of something long lost and now 
in the process of heing rediscovered. “I 
thought, anyhow, I might run up tomor- 
row and see your mother. Will you be 
home?” 

(Continued on page 50) 


Harry was bouncing happily on the sofa 
when a voice said quite clearly: “Harry 


Burnham, what the devil are you doing?” 
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and you'd rather 
be like this... mp 








@ When she’s got you 
like this... 





#TRY THIS 


4m Today our armed forces are ordering more and 


more LIFE SAVERS. So...if you have trouble 
getting some favorite flavor... you will know 


that some soldier, sailor, or marine is enjoying it | 


somewhere, someplace. 





Near-blindness forced Mr. 
Huxley to learn to use his eyes. 
Here the distinguished novel- 
ist relates his experience and 
shows you how, through the 
art of seeing, you can improve 
and preserve your own sight 


body “The body of this death.” More 

humorously, but hardly more po- 
litely, Saint Francis of Assisi gave it the 
name of “Brother Ass.” And asinine it 
certainly seems, this heavy aching lump 
of flesh and bones, when it simply won’t 
permit us to do the things we want to do— 
a stubborn donkey. But even in his worst 
disability, Brother Ass can sometimes cre- 
ate new values and teach the most useful 
lessons. 

I myself am able to say this with a 
special conviction; for I know by personal 
experience the uses that can be made of 
a physical disability—in my own case, a 
spell of near-blindness during my teens 
and, since that time, thirty years of a seri- 
ous visual defect. I know that it is pos- 
sible to adapt oneself very rapidly to most 
unfavorable physiological conditions— 
and not only to adapt oneself to them; 
actually to make them yield a profit. For, 


Ste PAUL used to call the human 





Here is an early morning exercise. Sit up, close the eyes and 
the pattern shown above. Imagine you have a pencil on the end 
nose and trace the circle and the lines again and again in ye 
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as it turned out, from my Br 
and the undergraduate, four 
older than myself, who acted 2 
I learned things that have turn 
much more valuable for met 
should have learned in the or 
at school. 

Later, when one opacity-c 
had cleared up sufficiently te 
reading with the aid of a poy 
nifying glass, I went to college 
study biology and medicine, a8 
ways intended (for any labora 
was out of the question), but liter! 
philology. At the time, this seem) 
a second best; but I have had reas 
then to be thankful for the 
change of plan. g 

At the end of my time in colleg 
ulists promoted me to spectacles 
next twenty-four years were p 
unremitting struggle between 
desire for knowledge and Brot 
reluctance to read, except with # 
atropine and progressively more 
lenses, and except at the cost 
overwhelming fatigues which ar 
sult of eyestrain. 

Things went on like this for the 
of a quarter century. Then, in tl 
of 1938-1939, Brother Ass showet 
increasing obstinacy. In spite of V 
glasses, I was finding it more @ 
difficult to read; and the harder I 
worse things seemed to go. It ¥ 
















































eginning to wonder ruefully 
at not be forced to take to 
nat I was put in touch with 
‘was told, had had much suc- 
thing persons with defective 
| better. 
lat that time devoted any seri- 
4 or study to the process of 
ithe idea of visual education 
jubious validity. But Brother 
ingness to go on giving me 
fry inadequate service I had 
Jeived from him removed all 
Ind I decided to try my. luck. 
jazement and delight, the luck 
9 be very good. Within a cou- 
hs I had learned to do what I 
e since 1911—to read without 
rtificial lenses. And not only 
1 without glasses; I could also 
strain and fatigue—for I had 
‘oid the conditions making for 
o get rid of fatigue as soon as 
/manifest itself. 


z as Through a Curtain 


ithis all. The violent attack of 
inflammation of the cornea, 
my troubles were originally 
t my eyes clouded with opaci- 
‘opacities, which caused me to 
p as through a curtain, had re- 
tically unchanged for more 
y years. But as I proceeded 
ourse of visual re-education, 
i to clear up. With the worse 
had little more than light per- 
s now become possible for 
large, nursery print. 

ponding improvement in the 
idition of the less seriously af- 
was also initiated by the proc- 
lucation. I have good hope as 
dd reason to suppose that the 
ich has been begun will con- 
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tinue, slowly no doubt, but steadily. 

It is now time for me to give some ac- 
count of the educational technique by 
means of which I learned the long-lost art 
of seeing without fatigue and without me- 
chanical aids. This method was originally 
developed by a New York oculist, Doctor 
W. H. Bates, who died in 1931, and it is 
now used, with modifications and addi- 
tions, by a number of instructors in this 
and other countries. The aim of the 
method is to teach persons with defective 
vision to use their seeing organs in the 
right way rather than the wrong way, to 
get rid of bad habits of improper use and 
to restore normal and natural functioning. 

The eyes do not see; they merely record 
sense impressions, which are then used by 
the mind to see with. A newborn baby has 
well-developed eyes and a rudimentary 
mind. Corisequently, it does not see ob- 
jects in the outside world; it is merely 
aware of patches of color. Some time 
must elapse before it learns to interpret 
those colored patches as the appearances 
of objects external to itself; and the ca- 
pacity to interpret correctly and to see 
accurately goes on increasing with the ac- 
cumulation of experience in the memory. 

The fact that it is the mind that sees, and 
not the eyes, has been recognized by phi- 
losophers from at least the fifth century 
B. C. And yet, for some inexplicable rea- 
son, orthodox ophthalmology has almost 
completely ignored the part played by the 
mind in the total process of seeing, and 
has concentrated on the eyes alone. More- 
over, as though to make its one-sideness 
more complete, this concern has been al- 
most exclusively a concern with structure, 
not with functioning. 

Oculists and optometrists are interested 
primarily in the shape of the eyes at the 
moment of their examination. They al- 
most never inquire how those eyes (much 

(Continued on page 28) 


laxes the sensing eyes and the seeing mind. Sit down, comfortably place 
'a table, cover closed eyes as shown in the illustration. Base of the 
id rest on cheekbones to exclude light though eyeballs remain untouched 
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One or the other had to 
perish—the U-boat or the 
corvette. And let it be 
known that Mr. Cameron of 
His Majesty’s ship Thurso 
wasnt a man to yield easily 


EILCAMERON got his feet on the 

| \ | floor before the footsteps paused 

at his doorway. He was wide 

awake as he sat on the edge of his bunk. 

Sublieutenant Murdock, the depth- 

charge officer, stood outside the curtain. 

His youthful, wind-reddened face showed 
uneasiness. 

“A contact?’ Neil Cameron asked: He 
reached for his duffel coat. The corvette 
rose On a mountainous sea and dropped 
away under his feet with agile grace. 

“No, sir,’ Murdock said. “Not a ping. 
But the Elspeth MacDonald—vuh— isn’t in 
sight, sir.” 

So the old war horse had done it! With 
his face carefully blank, Neil Cameron 
nodded. Relieved, Sublieutenant Murdock 
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bolted up the ladder. He was not one to 
intrude on his captain’s family problems. 

As Neil Cameron bent to shove his shoes 
into sheepskin-lined boots, he muttered, 
“The stiff-backed, jealous old lug!” 

Perhaps it was no way for a man to 
refer to his father, but Captain John 
Cameron of the freighter Elspeth Mac- 
Donald deserved more than that. Neil 
had seen this coming, but he had hoped 
hard. 

It was no coincidence that Lieutenant 
Neil Cameron, commanding His Majesty’s 
Canadian ship Thurso, was closely shep- 
herding his father’s ship, among many 
others, across the North Atlantic. It was 
worse than coincidence; it was design, the 
diplomatic design of that irresistible force, 
the Senior Officer Present. A great lot he 
knew about the Nova Scotia Camerons, 
and more particularly about old Captain 
John Cameron, hero and headache of the 
Royal Navy in the last war and a rejected 
volunteer in this one. 

There were only a couple of short lad- 
ders between him and the bridge, but Neil 
Cameron saw again the whole scene back 
in Iceland’s wind-swept fiord, before his 
long legs took him up. 


C¥ LEASON 


Old Captain Cameron had stood strad- 
dling in the wardroom of this corvette. He 
should have been bulging with pride at the 
thought of his own son commanding a 
ship of war. But he was not bulging—he 
was green with envy. 

“Fish!” he said. 
fish.” 

“What’s that?” Lieutenant Neil Cam- 
eron asked sharply. The Thurso was his 
first command. 

“Fish!” his father repeated. He belit- 
tled the ship with his crackling blue eyes. 
“Ye say, son, that they got the lines of 
these craft from the trawlers in the Ice- 
land fishing, or the whale killers, maybe. 
They got more than that. She’s trawler 
still, trawler to her keelson—not a navy 
ship, for all the guns, ash cans and such 
she’s laden with.” 

Old Captain Cameron waved a hand 
with a very poor imitation of magnanim- 
ity. “A good sea boat, I'll grant ye, boy, 
but—” 

“Keep your tongue off my ship, Fa- 
ther,” Neil said crisply. That “my ship” 
was faintly accented. Never, in spite of 
his medals, had old John Cameron com- 
manded a navy ship. “It’s your ears I 


“IT can fair smell the 








“Vast rowing,” Neil ordered, i) 

beaten yet. All hands—watch th) 
an overwhelming roar, a deep } 
threw the sea up in one mas) 


































































want just now, and nothing ple 
them. We'll get back on our cou § 
please.” ; 

“Your pardon, Captain,” Jo 
eron said with an elaborate gesie. 
he sheathed a sword. “For the} 
being ex-R.N. myself, I forgot ™ 
tesies in a rush of truth.” Big 
gently. | 

It was that sniff that ripped up 
Neil’s resolution to be calm. 

“Here it is, then,” he said t 
“The commodore of this six-kr 
you're sailing in is Admiral Be 

R.N. Retired, of course, but sf 
He swears he'll have you beac 
duration if you lose the conve 
dubious accident and make ¢ 
ahead of them. It seems you've 
before.” 

Old John Cameron shook his 
a goaded bull. “Beached 
laughed raucously and clawed ai 
brown mustache. “I ought to t 
if I let them force me to crawl a 
the graveyard wrecks in a 
guarded by trawlers—I beg you 
‘Corvettes’ is the name of ’em. 

He jerked a hand to starboa 
enteen knots is what my Elsp 
Donald has under her belt 
That’s heels enough to laugh 
it my fault I missed the fast con 

“Don’t do it, Father,” Neil said 
you'd laugh at the subs but you'd | 
at the board—not and keep yc 
mean.” 

Cameron waved his fist. “Thi 
He stared hard at Neil. “How c 
come to get a rabbit for a son? 
merchantmen! At your age, I'd 
Jutland. Don’t you ever crave 
fun, like the R.N. in the Med 
Yanks in the Pacific?” i 

“War, not a circus,” Neil sa 
“IT do my job. And right now, F 
duty’s to warn you that neither’ 
modore nor the commander of " 
escort will be deceived by any 
you of losing the convoy i ‘4 
weather.” He straightened up pe: 
“That’s official, sir.” 

John Cameron went whi eC. 
form was far smarter than his 
working rig, but he was a mer 
per confronted by a naval office 
knew it. 

“Official—fish!” he said 
“There has to be one Cameron 
some zing in him!” 

In red rage he swung his thick 
the ladder and stamped out inte 
ing snow on the main deck. 

But in spite of that defiance, thi 
had kept station in the convoy 
days—three dreary days and bla 
of six-knot plugging westward w. 
vessels zigzagging vigilantly ahez 
and on both flanks of the long 
crepit ships. A crawling, North 
ship cemetery, that convoy. And 
left them. 

The wind came keen to Neil C 
nostrils as he stepped outside. T 
a hint of sullen gray in the black 
stopped in the shelter of the hou: 
his eyes a few moments. The ship 
ing through another snow sq) 
mounted the bridge ladder. Keer 
was the word. : 

He glanced over the bridge 1 
whole forward end of the ship, t 
the four-inch gun and its bré 
shield, was, in the vague light, i 
phous ghostly mound. She had 
again. 

Maclvor, the first lieutenan 
(Continued on page 78, 
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® William Bear has got a flair 
For helping OCD, 
And as director of a sector 
He knows a thing or three! 
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For you will find rare traits combined 
In CALVERT Whiskey too— 

The milder, lighter, smoother, righter 

‘‘Happy Blend’”’ for you! 


The whiskey with the "Happy Blending" § 
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‘These Times 





His busy mate works long and late 
With women’s groups galore! 

Enlists the skill that helps to fill 
The jobs to win the War. 


Because they match like key 
and latch 


And that’s the clue to 
CALVERT too — 
A blend of noble traits. 
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tt Distillers Corp., New York City. BLENDED WHISKEY Calvert “Reserve”: 86.8 Proof—65% Grain Neutral Spirits... Calvert “Special”: 86.8 Proof —60% Grain Neutral Spirits. 


They’re perfect, happy mates. 
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WAY TO COVER BARE FLOORS 





My! How the rug changes the room! This 
gleaming new tile design, in red, blue, black 
and white, is Pabco Guaranty Rug No. 9300. 


SURFACED 


GUARANTY RUGS AND 


FLOOR COVERINGS! 





in morale-inspiring beauty .. . in last- 
ing service, comfort and healthful clean- 
liness! Pabco Guaranty Rugs and Floor 
Coverings bring the big advantages of 
“Stainless Sheen”! This heavy-duty hard- 
enamel wonder-surface wears like iron... 
stays spick and span with the least of care 
... enhances the brilliance of colors and 
pattern. Choose today from your dealer's 
wide array of Pabco ‘‘Stainless Sheen’’ 
wall-to-wall patterns. See also the new 
room-size Pabco Guaranty Rugs that are 
guaranteed for 5 years (abuse and com- 
mercial use excepted). For new re-deco- 
ration booklet, send two 3c stamps to 
Dept. 843, nearest Pabco office. 


PABCO PLaNts ape CONTINUING TO 
INCREASE THEIR PRODUCTION OF WAR 


MATERIEL FOR THE ARMED SERVICES. 
THE PARAFFINE CS) 
COMPANIES, INC. 


Makers, also, of Pabco Soil-Sealed Linoleum 


New York ® Chicago 
San Francisco 








less the seeing mind) are being used, or 
what may be the effect upon vision of 
proper use on the one hand, improper use 
on the other. All they do is to prescribe 
artificial lenses, which are to defective 
eyes what crutches are to defective legs. 
These eye-crutches mechanically neutral- 
ize the symptoms of defective vision; they 
do not remove its causes. 

In Doctor Bates’ method of visual re- 
education, the mental side of seeing is 
taken fully into account, and the main 
stress is laid not on the shape of the phys- 
ical organs at the time of examination, 
but on the functioning of eyes and mind 
during the ordinary circumstances of ev- 
eryday life. 

Like other skills—from those primary 
skills, such as walking and talking, which 
are acquired at the same time as the skill 
of accurate vision, to the most elaborate 
of accomplishments—seeing can be done 
either well or badly. As one would ex- 
pect, bad habits of using the eyes and the 
mind in relation to the eyes have an ad- 
verse effect upon seeing in exactly the 
same way as bad habits of using the throat 
and the mind in relation to the throat have 
an adverse effect upon talking and sing- 
ing. 

In regard to what I have called the pri- 
mary skills—walking, talking, using the 
hands, adopting a correct posture—most 
people acquire good habits unconsciously 
during childhood. But some fail to do so, 
while many more lose their good habits 
(especially in the matter of seeing and pos- 
ture) during adolescence and in later life. 

As with all other similar skills, it is dif- 
ficult for people suffering from serious 
defects to acquire proper habits of use 
without the aid of a competent teacher. 
But there are certain simple procedures 
which can be easily learned without a 
teacher’s help, and the practice of which 
can do much to relieve the discomfort so 
often associated with defective vision, and 
to improve the capacity for seeing, some- 
times to a marked extent. In what follows, 
I shall describe the more important of 
these procedures, as I myself practice them 
in the course of an ordinary day. 


Exercises Relieve Eyestrain 


Persons with defective vision frequently 
wake up in the morning with a more or 
less acute sense of fatigue and eyestrain. 
This is because the mental and physical 
tensions set up by habits of improper use 
are not necessarily relaxed during sleep. 
For reasons which will be touched on later, 
normal seeing depends on mobility of the 
attention and of the eyes. To restore this 
mobility, the following simple techniques 
should be practiced on first awakening 
from sleep. 

Squeeze the eyes tightly shut for a sec- 
ond or two, then blink the lids lightly and 
rapidly ten or twenty times. Squeeze 
again and repeat the blinking. Then tightly 
close first one eye alone, then the other, 
three or four times, and end up with more 
blinking. This may be followed by an 
imagination drill, designed to encourage 
the free shifting of the attention, and con- 
sequently of the eyes. 

Sit up, close the eyes, visualize a sheet of 
paper and imagine that you have a long 
pencil somehow attached to the end of 
your nose. Moving your head, draw a 
circle with this imaginary pencil upon the 
imaginary sheet of paper. Go over the 
circle half a dozen times and with the eyes 
of your fancy follow the lines as you trace 
them out. 

Then, within the circle, draw a plus sign 
and, when you have gone over it a few 
times, superimpose an “x.” Next, in your 
imagination, take a clean sheet of paper 
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Learning to See 
Continued from page 25 


and write your name five or six times. 

Blinking and nose-writing are followed 
by a spell of what Doctor Bates called 
“palming,” a procedure for relaxing the 
sensing eyes and the seeing mind. To 
palm, sit down, place the elbows on a ta- 
ble, or on a well-stuffed cushion laid across 
the knees, and cover the closed eyes with 
the hands. The base of the palms should 
rest on the cheekbones, and the fingers 
on the forehead. In this way, light may 
be completely excluded, while the eyeballs 
remain untouched. 

In this position, visualize pleasant scenes 
out of your past history (or imaginary 
scenes if you prefer it), always taking care 
to remember or imagine things and per- 
sons in motion, or alternatively to think 
of yourself as moving among them. This 
is necessary, since mental staring produces 
a corresponding fixation of the eyes, and 
all rigidity in the organs of seeing should 
be avoided. 

Persons with defective vision should 
palm as often as they possibly can. For 
them, it is the most profitable way of oc- 
cupying vacant moments. They will even 
find it worth while to make time often for 
palming, going so far as to interrupt any 
task requiring concentrated seeing. Such 
interruptions for palming pay handsome 
dividends in reduced fatigue and increased 
capacity for seeing over a longer period. 

Movement, as the psychologists have 
long been insisting, is the necessary con- 
dition of normal perception. Complete 
inhibition of the natural shifting of the at- 
tention causes complete loss of sensation. 
Partial inhibition results in diminishing 
the acuity of perceptions. Where seeing is 
concerned, free shifting of the attention 
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“The natives are friendly, sir” 














































must be accompanied by a rapid 
mally unconscious shifting of th 
Eyes record clear images on 
center of the retina. Conseq 
object of any size is to be seen 
eyes must shift in such a way th 
age of every part of the object 
upon this tiny central area, 
J 
The Danger of S 

Most people with defective vis 
overcome their disability by star 
ing is a greedy attempt to see & 
too well, by partially immobilizir 
tention and the eyes. But it is 
impossible to see the whole or a |; 
equally well at the same time; 
psychologically impossible to h 
perceptions unless the attention 
stantly shifting from part to part, 
aspect to aspect, of the object bein 


at. 

When the bad habit of staring 
acquired, it cannot be got rid of 
a process of conscious re-educatic 
are a few procedures which I my, 
found of value for the purpose of 
the eyes and attention: a 

When walking, or when ridin 
hicle, observe the way in which tt 
pear to move in the opposite d 
which you are going. Be conscio 
fact that the world is in contin! 
tion. ; 

As you pass, glance rapidly atb 
and signs; then turn away, close y 
and visualize the words you were 
read. Do not try to immobilize 
ing letters in an effort to see th 
merely flash an easy glance and 
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Today GM Diesel Locomotives speed passengers from Chicago to Los Angeles, 2227 
miles, in 41%, hours, a business-day faster than in the middle nineteen thirties. In recent 
\wwar emergencies GM freight locomotives on the Santa Fe have been an important factor 
in the rapid movement of precious war material between Chicago and the Pacific Coast. 






E history of America is a history of progress in 
‘ transportation. * This history is not completed. * 


eral Motors locomotives have turned a new page in 
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| 5 record of progress. & The flowering of this new era 


€n peace again returns is foretold in 


| tremendous strides already taken 


@neeting the challenges of war today. GENERAL MOTORS 
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Here Currier and Ives, 
the famous portrayers of 
American life in the 
past century, picture 
their idea of the ulti- 
mate in convenient 
travel—a train of the 
70's rolling through the 
cut outside Jersey City 
and linking the bustling 
metropolis with the then 
distant towns that now 
are merely suburbs. 


Pages will be turned too in farm 
and industrial history. For GM 
Diesels will be ready to serve 
wherever America needs power. 





LOCOMOTIVES....................... ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, La Grange, Ill. 


ENGINES. .300 to 2000 H.P...CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio 


15 to 250. H.P...... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich. 
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What Kind 
of Men Do 
Models Like? 


A study shows they like the 
‘*Viking’’ type—light, pierc- 
ing eyed, tall. And their pref- 
erences don’t stop there... 








IKE all women, models are 
“clothing detectives” —criti- 


cal judges of style and tailor- 





ing. That’s why they like men in 





Essley Shirts! Essleys, you see, are 





Woman-Wise. Their styling by 





America’s leading men’s fashion au- 





thority is finer and their tailoring by 





Troy craftsmen (classic shirtmakers ) 





makes a man look his best in a 
woman’s eyes! $1.75, $2, $2.25, $2.50 
and up. Essley Shirt Company, 
Empire State Bldg., New York City. 









Originators of TRUBENIZED* Coliar 


ESSLEY 


Woman-llise 
SHIRTS 


> Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 






ESSLEY PAJAMAS MADE BY ESSLEY SHIRTMAKERS 


CUT FOR COMFORT... . TAILORED FOR FIT 
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away. If you have seen the words, so much 
the better. If not, never mind; you will 
see them at some future date. 

And what pleasure when one finally 
does see them! I shall not soon forget the 
delight I experienced when, at a certain 
street corner, I caught a glimpse, for the 
first time in all the months I had been 
passing that way, of the words, “Original 
Cut-Rate Drugstore.” Not a specially in- 
spiring message. But for me it meant more, 
at that moment, than the weightiest aphor- 
ism, the most lyrical of poems. 

Whenever you have to look at an object 
with concentration, deliberately shift your 
attention from point to point. If, for ex- 
ample, you are looking at somebody’s face 
(and faces are among the things that peo- 
ple with defective sight stare at most fix- 
edly) shift your attention rapidly from 
eye to eye, from forehead to chin, from 
cheek to cheek, and from the mouth back 
to the eyes again. This will have the dou- 
ble advantage of helping you to see the 
face better and of relieving the owner of 
the face from the embarrassment of being 
stared at. This process of analytical look- 
ing should be used on all occasions. 


The Sunshine Treatment 


An important relaxation drill, almost 
as valuable as palming, is the sunning of 
the eyes. To persons suffering from cer- 
tain kinds of severe vitamin deficiency, 
strong light may be harmful. But very 
few people in a reasonably well-nourished 
population are afflicted in this way. Pro- 
vided ordinary common sense is used, the 
vast majority of us can take the sun on the 
eyes without any danger. 

Sitting comfortably, close the eyelids 
and turn toward the sun, taking care to 
swing the head gently but fairly rapidly 
from side to side, so that the closed eyes 
move back and forth across the source of 
light. Persons in whom the terror of light 
is very strong will do well to confine them- 
selves to this exercise for some days or 
weeks. Others may proceed, after a min- 
ute or two, to take the sun on the open 
eyes. 

Still swinging the head from side to 
side, cover one eye With the hand and open 
the other. Blinking rapidly, direct your 
attention first to a point in the sky to the 
left of the sun, then, as the head swings, 
to a point to the right of it, and so on, back 
and forth. After making two or three such 
swings, cover the eye that was open and 
repeat the process with the other. Then 
take the sun on the closed lids once more, 
and finish off by palming. 

On dark days, or at night, a bright elec- 
tric lamp, preferably a spotlight, may be 
used as a substitute for the sun. The ef- 
fect of sunning, followed by palming, is 















































to relax tired seeing organs and i 
late them to better vision. Just 
overdo sun bathing, so it is poss 
take too much sun on the eyes. But 
is careful never to stare fixedly 
light, to keep the head continually 
ing from side to side, to expose on 
eye at a time and to blink as one! 
across the sun, the procedure i 
beneficial. : 

Those who, when driving at nigh 
fer from the glare of head lamps: 
take a hint from the sunning pi 
Never stare directly at headlights 
the attention constantly shifting 
point a little to one side of them 
a little to the other side, blink 
quently as you do so. 

My profession compels, and 
nation encourages me to do a g 
of reading. In order to accom 
task efficiently and without undui 
I have to make sure that exterr 
tions are favorable, and that m 
eyes are being used in the proper 
this end, I do the following things: 

First. I never read except und 
illumination. A person with p 
perfect eyes and proper seeing hé 
read without serious effort or fa 
illuminations ranging from ten 
foot-candles (full sunlight in summ 
less than one foot-candle (the ligh 
single candle at a little more than oF 
from the page, or of a sixty-watt € 
lamp at ten feet). a4 

Persons whose eyes are not pl 
perfect, or who have acquired h 
improper use, should avoid low 
tions, since it is almost impossible! 
to read by poor light without in 
the strain, tension, and ocular and t 
fixation, which contribute so much 
poor vision. Such persons wou 
advised never to do close, con 
seeing in illuminations of less than / 
dred foot-candles (approximatel 
light of a hundred-watt lamp at éij 
inches); and if they can get a 
foot-candles or more, so much f 

On a clear day, one can enjoy 
thousand foot-candles close to 
structed window, and a full thou 
of doors, in the shade of a tree 0 
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At night, illuminations in the nel 
hood of a thousand foot-candles « 
obtained by reading within two @! 
feet of a 150-watt spot lamp, whic 
jects a concentrated beam of light 

I myself do a'good deal of readi 
of doors in full sunlight, or, W 
weather is too hot or too cold, in 
of reflected sunlight thrown into the 
by an adjustable mirror. In schools, 
and public buildings, people are ex 
to do concentrated seeing in illumit 
that rarely exceed forty foot-candl 
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{in as low as five foot-candles. This 
itless one of the reasons why de- 
vision are steadily on the increase. 
sid. While reading, or doing other 
’ quiring concentrated seeing, I in- 
id myself at more or less frequent 
Js for rest. At the end of every 
1e, or every other sentence, I close 
43 for a second or two, “let go” and 
jie as clearly as I can the last word 
(ead, or even a single letter or punc- 


mark. 

ng the eyes and “letting go” bring 
sualization improves the memory 
lers, and so makes them easier to 
future occasions, and at the same 
ings mental relaxation—for, as we 
1 experienced, accurate remember- 
be done only when we cease to 
or memory. But absence of strain 
jental and physical prerequisite of 
eing. Consequently, an act of clear 
bering or imagining always helps 
xe better afterward. 

mger intervals, I take a minute or 
ito palm and treat the eyes to a brief 
Fe to the sun or a bright electric 
These interruptions pay for them- 
any times over in increase of read- 
pacity and diminution of fatigue. 
I remind myself to blink fre- 
; and from time to time I squeeze 
5 tightly shut and follow up with a 
r twenty light and rapid blinks. 


What Frowning Leads To 


h. Many persons with defective 
both spectacled and unspectacled, 
continual frown and, at all times, 
pecially when reading, partially 
eir eyelids. By narrowing the aper- 
ough which they look, they dimin- 
size of the visual field and so cut 
ny irrelevant and distracting stim- 
his improves vision temporarily, 
Ihe cost of increasing muscular and 
logical strain, which leads in the 
i to further deterioration of func- 
and worse seeing. 

eyelids should not be tensely nar- 
ibut kept easily and loosely at their 
| stretch. While seeing habits are 
jormalized, distracting stimuli may 
}out, not at the eye, but on the 
ipage. Take a sheet of stout black 
ind, in the middle of it, cut out a 
lular slot, slightly longer and slightly 
han the average line of print. Do 


“He used to be a businessman in the States. Insists on 
his constitutional rights, and keeps yelling for a rawyer’ 
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your reading inside this narrow opening 
in a plain black background, moving the 
slot down from line to line. 

When one uses a slot, it is unnecessary 
to screw up one’s eyes or peer out at the 
page through a narrow loophole between 
the lashes. And it is extraordinary how 
this simple little device can improve read- 
ing vision, especially for those whose eyés 
are clouded by any kind of opacity. 

Such, then, are the procedures which I 
myself most frequently employ in the 
course of an ordinary day for the pur- 
pose of restoring and preserving those 
habits of proper use, of normal and nat- 
ural functioning, upon which good sens- 
ing by the eyes and good seeing by the 
mind so largely depend. Numerous other 
procedures have been devised; for visual 
defect takes many different forms, and the 
general principles of the method require 
to be applied in a variety of ways. As time 
passes, many new procedures will certainly 
be developed. 

For example, it doubtless will be pos- 
sible to improve the system by working 
into it what is already known, and what 
may be discovered in the future, of train- 
ing children and adults in the power of ac- 
curate observation. Recently, too, the 
problem of better vision has been ap- 
proached from another angle by a group 
of Russian investigators, headed by Pro- 
fessor Kercheev, whose results were pub- 
lished in Nature. These men studied the 
psychological and physiological conditions 
under which sensation in general and vi- 
sion in particular are most acute. 

Meanwhile, the method developed by 
Doctor Bates and his followers, though 
capable of improvement, like every other 
useful art, takes its place as a well-con- 
ceived and efficient educational system. It 
represents the application to seeing of ex- 
actly the same fundamental principles of 
training as are applied by the teachers of 
every other psycho-physical skill. 

“Tf you wish to succeed, work hard, but 
don’t strain.. Be active, but combine ac- 
tivity with ease and relaxation.” Such is 
the advice given by all good teachers in 
every field of psycho-physical skill, from 
elocution to piano playing and golf. 

Doctor Bates and his pupils give the 
same advice to persons suffering from de- 
fects of vision, and teach them how to im- 
prove their seeing habits by putting this 
advice into practice. 

THE END 
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ow MUCH are 
_ YOU smoking? 


* Government figures show smoking at all-time peak. 


HETHER you are smoking more—or smoking less—this 
is a good thing to know: 
When smokers changed to PHILIP MORRIS, every case of 
irritation of nose or throat—due to smoking — either 
cleared up completely or definitely improved! 
That was reported in medical journals by distinguished doctors 
—their findings in work with actual men and women smokers. 


NOTE we do not claim any curative power for PHILIP 
Morris. But this evidence clearly proves them far less irritat- 
img to the nose and throat . . . protection added to pleasure. 
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America’s FINEST Cigarette 
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A year ago— did you know that syn- 
thetic rubber could be made from 
either corn or oil? 

Today, a vast program is already 
underway. . . and Socony-Vacuum 
is doing everything possible to help 
produce rubber fast. 

Yet, quite frankly, we don’t care 
whether grain or petroleum is used. 
If America were forced to depend 
entirely on synthetic rubber made 
from oil, /ess than 1% of the nation’s 
annual petroleum output would be 


The Sign of Friendly Service Serves America Well 


needed to meet all requirements. 

Our only interest is vo/ume produc- 
tion for America — fast! Butadiene, 
basic petroleum ingredient for syn- 
thetic rubber, has a foremost place 
in the present Socony-Vacuum pro- 
duction program. 

And out of the same oil research 
are coming other equally fascinat- 
ing products: Oil which makes sol- 
diers’ shoes last longer— more pow- 
erful 100-octane aviation gasoline— 
new lubricants and cutting oils which 
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have increased production in certain 
armament plants. 

And this is only the start. There 
seems to be no limit to the good 
things which ultimately can be pro- 
duced from petroleum. Yes, the Sign 
of the Flying Red Horse stands for 
far more than just gasoline and oil 
for your car. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
General Petroleum Corp. of California. 


In Peace or War— 








SOCONY-VACUUM 









TUNE IN RAYMOND GRAM SWING — Blue N 
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| 5,000,000,000 at the beginning of 
| This was an increase of $38,000,- 
Jince the beginning of 1939! Our 
jupply has actually doubled in 


$30,000,000,000 was an increase 
ecking deposits. Dollar bills and 
e increased only $8,000,000,000. 
the invisible money increased so 
pre than the visible variety? 

as come about through govern- 
orrowing from the commercial 
how such borrowing creates 
| checking deposits cannot be ex- 
riefly, but it is a fact imperative 
citizen to know—because every 
isastrous inflation has had its be- 
In governmental borrowing from 
rs. 

ins counter to an almost universal 
(hat a catastrophic inflation be- 
gh the printing of vast quantities 
money, as in Germany in the 
What happened in Germany was 
e fact that the Germans, in their 
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transactions, were far behind us 
ractice of paying bills with checks. 
he German government needed 
jbeyond its tax receipts, it went to 
‘Man central bank, gave its notes, 
{ newly-created paper marks in ex- 
and in paying its bills, that paper 
jwent flooding out among the Ger- 
jople. 
OWn government doesn’t do it 
y. Running money off the printing 
is unnecessary with our highly de- 
banking system. When the gov- 
t sells its securities to a bank, the 
ays by establishing an additional 
ng deposit.” In paying its bills, the 
draws checks against these 
ated deposits, each recipient de- 
he check in his own bank, and thus 
al checking deposits at the com- 
of the people are increased from 
esson is plain: Any disastrous infla- 
at may develop in this land is certain 
far more from an increase of the 
S checking deposits—its invisible 
™—than of its paper money. 
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Continued from page 20 


Apply these facts to our present situa- 
tion. In 1943, the government expects to 
have to pay bills totaling $95,000,000,000. 
It expects to receive in taxes—from the 
present rates—around $25,000,000,000. 
Conservative estimates are that it may get 
another $30,000,000,000 in loans from in- 
dividuals, corporations, insurance com- 
panies, savings banks, etc. The source of 
such loans is already-existing checking de- 
posits or currency, hence they are not in- 
flationary. The difference between these 
expected receipts and expenses—$40,000,- 
000,000—would have to be obtained by 
borrowing from the commercial banks, in- 
creasing our checking deposits by that 
amount. 

Since our money supply totaled $75,- 
000,000,000 at the beginning of the year, 
the total, at its end, would thus become 
around $115,000,000,000. 

Suppose, as we must in prudence, that 
the war lasts two years beyond that. If the 
war expenses keep at the same level, and 
receipts from taxes and noninflationary 
loans remain the same (either or both may 
rise, so these ifs must be carefully kept in 
mind) that would be a further $80,000,- 
000,000 added to our money supply; a 
total by the end of 1945 of $195,000,000,- 
000. 

With such an avalanche of new money, 
and with a diminishing supply of goods to 
buy, the difficulties of averting a ruinous 
inflation would be really acute. 

The grand strategy this situation calls 
for maps itself out. Some increase of our 
money supply during the war is unavoid- 
able, since the war expenses are so much 
greater than any possible revenue. There- 
fore, the only thing the government can do 
is to keep down the creation of new money 
to the lowest possible total. 


Corporations Pay Their Share 


This plainly means borrowing as little 
as possible from the commercial banks. 
In turn, it means getting far more money 
in taxes and loans from the people. 

The first thought of everybody at this 
point is: “Why not get more money in 
taxes from the big corporations?” But 
very little more can now be got from 
them. 

In 1942, it is estimated, all the corpora- 
tions in the U. S. earned around $20,000,- 
000,000, and of that, they will pay in 
federal taxes around $12,000,000,000. 
They may distribute half of the remainder 
in dividends, and that portion will be very 
heavily taxed to the individuals who re- 
ceive it. All the corporations in the land 
will then retain around $4,000,000,000 
from their colossal 1942 earnings. Both 
Congress and the Treasury now seem 
pretty well agreed that they cannot afford 
to take much out of this; although if they 
took all, it would obviously now help but 
a trifle. 

For our corporations, backbone of our 
production system, employ a great portion 
of our labor. They will be the chief 
reliance in the vital postwar problem of 
re-employing millions of returned soldiers, 
and even more millions of displaced war 
workers. They must not be so crippled 
financially that they cannot quickly build 
up their old lines of business after the war 
and add new ones. Reserves of working 
capital are indispensable for this, and it is 
therefore doubtful that Congress and the 
Treasury will consider it wise to add fur- 
ther to the present heavy tax burden of 
the corporations. 

How, then, about our rich people? If 
the Treasury took everything over $25,000 
from those who received more in 1942, it 
would get a scant $150,000,000 more than 
it will get anyway from the present rates. 


Inflation in One Easy Lesson 


That would not pay half a day’s war ex- 
penses. 

Go lower: Suppose the Treasury took 
all that everybody received above $10,000 
in 1942. It would get only about $1,300,- 
000,000 more than it will get under pres- 
ent tax rates—enough to pay war expenses 
about five days! 

The conclusion is inescapable: Congress, 
the Treasury, and everybody who has 
looked carefully into the matter, agree 
about it. If we are to avoid the perilous 
increase of our money supply at the rate of 
$40,000,000,000 a year during the war, the 
only large resources left are the incomes 
from $10,000 down, particularly those 
below $5,000, where by far most of our 
national income now goes. 


The Threat of National Suicide 


It may, as some people think, be politi- 
cal dynamite to tax these great masses of 
voters more heavily. 

On the other hand, it could turn out to 
be the suicide of democracy not to. 

That income earners of $5,000 and less 
now represent the only large source of 
funds left to the government is shown by 
some simple figures that will be surpris- 
ing to many. It is estimated that in 1943 
the money income all of us will receive 
will be about $135,000,000,000. There will 
be around 49,500,000 families and inde- 
pendent earners receiving $5,000 and less. 
They will get around $102,500,000,000 
from this source. 

President Roosevelt in his January 
budget message asked for $16,000,000,000 
additional revenue, and the swords will 
surely be crossed in Congress over how 
much should be in the form of taxes and 
how much in so-called “forced loans.” 
That contest will really be over what will 
be better for the American people and 
what will sound better to them. It will cer- 
tainly sound better to say that a good part 
of the money taken will be paid back as 
soon as the war ends. But there is no 
doubt in the minds of all nonpolitical ex- 
perts that it will be far better for the coun- 
try, in the end, if the entire $16,000,000,000 
—and more—can be taken in taxes. 

The principal objection to heavy forced 
loans centers around the certainty that our 
inflation difficulties will not end with the 
war's end. Indeed, many experts believe 
that only then will they begin. 

For, as indicated, we shall then have a 
far greater money supply than ever in our 
history. The price and wage controls, un- 
der a peacetime psychology, may present 
far greater political difficulties than now. 
If, on top of that, new money has to be 
created by the government, our inflation 
difficulties may easily get beyond handling. 
Forced loans involve that great risk. 

It will be difficult enough for the Treas- 
ury, after the war, to finance redemptions 
of War Savings Bonds that may currently 
be asked for, without piling on top of them 
a great volume of forced-loan debt, all of 
which the government had promised to 
pay at the war’s end. The Treasury would 
almost certainly be compelled to go to the 
banks and add still more money to an al- 
ready vastly increased money supply. 

Too frequently one hears it said that our 
total federal debt will rise to such levels 
that eventually it will have to be repudi- 
ated. Few things are more certain than 
that the United States government will 
never fail to give dollar for dollar on the 
face amount of its debt. It will do so even 
if it is obliged to create additional money 
at a critical moment for the purpose. But 
how much will those dollars buy? Quite 
obviously, the proper worry should be 
whether the dollars the government pays 
out in settlement of its debt will then buy 
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‘Tike watch that slolt 


lwo winters tn The snow 


t was in 1910 that a New York banker 

got this Longines watch as a birthday 
gift. He was naturally proud of it because 
it was one of the first Longines *‘ moisture- 
proof’’ watches to be made. Then he lost 
it and two winters were to pass before he 
would see it again. 

One day his son was mowing the lawn 
and breathing the sweet smell of newly 
cut grass when something shiny on the 
ground caught his eye. It was the long lost 
watch, none the worse for its long sleep 
of two winters in the snow. 

His son wears it proudly today, a very 
perfect timepiece that has run for thirty- 
one of its thirty-three years of life. 

The personal experiences of hundreds of 
thousands are the’substance of the reputa- 
tion of Longines watches for keeping good 
time for a long, long time. It is a reputa- 
tion that has been abuilding for 77 years. 


Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co., Inc., New York, 
Montreal, Geneva; also makers of the Wittnauer 
Watch a companion product of unusual merite 


ee 


WINNER OF 10 WORLD’S FAIR GRAND PRIZES 
AND 28 GOLD MEDAL AWARDS 





The beating heart of every Longines Watch is the 
Longines ‘‘Observatory Movement,*"’ world honored 


for greater accuracy and long life. *Rex. U.S. Pat. Or 
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APRIL—PERFECT SHIPPING AND CAREFUL HANDLING MONTH 





Taking Bad Pictures 
Is His Business! 


OU wouldn’t think a photographer could keep a job 
if he took bad pictures all the time, but we have a 
trained crew of ace cameramen who do just that. 


They’re on duty night and day checking freight ship- 
ments for errors and oversights in packing and loading 
that might result in damage or delay. They climb in box 
cars, peer over the sides of gondolas, circle flat cars. They 
get in anywhere and everywhere they think they may find 
a poor package, a split crate, or a broken carton. And when 
they do find such a condition, they photograph it and make 

suggestions on how to eliminate the danger in the future. 


The net result is better shipping, less waste, and lower 
costs in the swift handling of mountains of war materials 
and essential civilian goods. And the services of these 
trained men, together with the advice and assistance of 
Erie’s loading and packing specialists is available to any 
shipper—not only during April, which has been desig- 
nated as perfect shipping month—but all year round with- 
out cost or obligation. 


g. 23,578 FREIGHT TRAN che 73 


1,408,964 FREIGHT CARS DAILY 


TaN 25, 000, 000 ner tons DAILY 


_ AMERICAN RAILROADS AT Vi fr 
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only half, or a third, or a tenth of what it 
now does. In other words, shall we even- 
tually see a great inflationary 1ise in the 
price level? We have seen exactly what 
would cause that: a continued unchecked 
creation of new money. 

It is not unfair, accordingly, to point out 
that the Number One enemies of the 
American people--after the Germans and 
Japanese are disposed of—will be the ir- 
responsible monetary theorists who are 
leading many people to believe that our 
federal debt can go on increasing indefi- 


nitely. 
Such debt increase means nothing 
now but the creation of more “invisible 


money,’ which—we must all never forget 
—can buy anything greenbacks could buy. 
This money-creation, unavoidably, will 
have gone to such lengths by the time the 
war ends that the first thing necessary will 
be to stop it. If allowed to go un- 
checked it would be the one certain course 
that will finally precipitate the nation into 
a tragic inflation. 

With the American people undergoing 
such an experience, involving economic 
disorder and political passions that may 
go to any length, what will then become 
of the hope of all good men for a brave 
new world? If we really want to achieve 
a better world after the war, the first thing 
will be to have our governmental finances 
in order. 

This need not mean that we should fail 
to do our utmost to relieve the appalling 
misery that will exist among many peo- 
ples when the war ends. Aside from de- 
cent humanitarian impulses, that is as 
legitimate a war expense as the mass pro- 
duction of war engines. But global eco- 
nomic reconstruction is another matter, 
and the help we give other peoples in this 
direction must be, as ex-Governor Lehman 
has said, “on a plain business basis.” 

Certainly it must not be carried on 
through further increase in our own goy- 
ernment debt—that is, by perilous further 
additions to an already swollen money 
supply. How can we be the Atlas of the 
world, if we are standing shakily on stilts, 
and not on two well-braced legs? 

Neither does this necessary policy—of 
quickly stopping our debt-increase when 
the war ends—mean that we have to aban- 
don the thought of any desirable social ob- 
jectives, such as the Beveridge Plan being 
discussed in England. 

During the thirties, while we were in- 
creasing our federal debt by billions for 
“social objectives,” the British were doing 
far more than we along the same lines, 
with no increase in their debt. 


Pay-As-You-Go Reform 


They were paying-as-they-went for the 
social policies they regarded as desirable. 
The parliamentary debates on the Beve- 
ridge Plan already make clear that once 
again the sensible British will try to achieve 
no greater social reform than they can pay 
for through year-by-year taxation. What 
they have done in the past, what they will 
surely do after the war, we can do just as 
well if we want to. It is merely a matter 
of governmental decision. 

To shock the treacherous complacency 
that now exists about inflation, the dan- 
gers in our present situation have been 
starkly emphasized here. But there are 
several obvious implications in this sur- 
vey—and others perhaps not so obvious— 
showing how this tragedy can be averted, 
given the necessary political courage in 
Congress, and co-operation throughout 
the land. 

If the war lasts three more years— 
through 1945—we could easily knock off 
sixty or seventy billions from the $195,- 
000,000,000 that we may have, if things go 
unchanged. How? First, by increasing 
taxes $16,000,000,000 or more each year 
the war lasts—that alone would knock 
off around fifty billions of it over a three- 























































year period. Second, by drastic f 
economies that are still possible. i" 
by raising more than has been exjye 
in voluntary loans from the peop 
every family in the land comes to + 
how vital it is for their own lives jf 
disastrous inflation be avoided. 

Is it too optimistic to expect, 
quickly educated and as patriotic a yop 
as ours, that with $135,000,000,000 4 
income we will not all together) 
after paying heavier taxes—lend th 
ernment more than the $30,000,000 
a year which conservative opinions 10 
expects the Treasury to get in nor} 
tionary loans? rf 

The outcome of the War Loan 
paign just starting will provide an 
to this question, and reveal how m 
final inflation picture may be chang 
the time the war ends. 

It is quite true, even with these 
sibilities, that we would still end th) 
with an uncomfortably large mone 
ply. But if we are sensible enough th 
to swell it further, this will of itsel 
erate decided anti-inflationary infl 
Recall the key fact about inflation 
it comes from an enormous inered 
money among a people, without a 
sponding increase of things to buy 
second part of that definition is g 
relevant as the first. At the war's en 
average American family will ha 
more money than ever before—in 
pockets and in the banks, quite asid 
War Savings Bonds—and this sho 
sult speedily in an enormous ineres 
the production of all goods and se 





Inflation Antidotes 


Nothing better could happen to 
prices from shooting up, provided—a 
we must, unfortunately, never forget 
litical developments do not offset its 
ral curative effects. 

Another helpful anti-infiation facto 
be the fact that there will hardly 
family in the land, when the war ends 
will not be a good-sized creditor o 
United States government. If the . 
great inflationary rise in prices, Whew. 
get hurt most? The government's 
itors. Who will they be? All of us. 
will want to see his dollars—those f 
saved and those he currently earns- 
a half or a third or a tenth of what 
now do? 

The universality of this debtor-cre 
status between the government anc 
people is a new fact in our social his) 
Its political consequences may go ¢ 
With proper education, which does) 
seem too difficult, it could easily re 
an irresistible nationwide pressure OF 
governmental managers—whether the 
Democrats or Republicans—to leave! 
ing undone that will avert the general | 
ation that a catastrophic inflation in 
country would mean, to ourselves ani 
whole world. 

In view of the complacency that 
exists, it is not too soon for ever 
who has the opportunity to engage in 
public education. The broad national 
icy called for is simple and crystal 
We must keep to a minimum the cret 
of new money during the war, and 
stop it dead as quickly as possible ¥ 
the war ends. 

That is the heart of the problen 
inflation, in one easy lesson that anyl 
can understand and teach. 

The way to meet that problem sue 
fully is just as simple and clear: Wet 
all pay much more than we do in fec 
taxes; we must all lend the very limi 
can to the government and not cash 
bonds except for the most genuine 
sonal emergency; and the governmer 
self must economize in every way 
will not clearly affect the winning of 
war. 

THE END 



























































aand there was water fourteen feet 
spletween it and the shore. The bridge 
; rdly long enough, there being water 
jourtet deep at its shore end. Jeeps com- 
» § the end of the bridge went com- 
¢: under water with only the driver's 
seacshowing, but pulled up on shore 
‘el 
"I flying column of this Green Force 
jo considerable opposition on its way 
La Senia airport and lost one tank 
Sveral men in an attempt to force 
wy through a village. The column by- 
} the village finally and moved on to 
drome which it took at nine o’clock 
/ morning of November 9th, captur- 
je hundred prisoners and about sixty 
j. When the G-3 at Corps headquar- 
hquired whether I would need any 
“nce to take La Senia, I was able to 
jn that the field was in our possession. 
Senia, however, was close enough to 
jy of Oran to come under fire from 
istal defense batteries, and our men 
fired upon intermittently throughout 
hy. In the end, we lost about eight 
» forty wounded. 
losses as a whole, however, were 
high, due particularly to an unfor- 
+ action in Oran itself. We had orders 
e Oran Harbor intact by Novem- 
th. We needed the harbor and its 
es in order to unload the reinforce- 
convoys which were on the way. 
shundred men were loaded on naval 
is. They were to dash into the har- 
‘nd occupy it to prevent sabotage. 
ction was planned for 1 A.M. For 
/reason, the time of the attack was 
jed to 3 A.M. 
| 


| 
a minutes before the cutters en- 
jthe harbor at full speed, a French 
ir and a destroyer were encountered, 
four operations met disaster. The 
sh warships opened fire on our ships, 
many of our men were lost. 

/7:30 on the morning of November 
iwe broke through the French barri- 
jon the southern side of Oran and at 
We sent our first column of tanks and 
iracks into the city, followed at 9 A.M. 
second column. Some of our forces 
jto the docks and others into the sub- 
ito cruise about and knock out any 
Sition in the way of the infantry 
on. The French commander of the 
division defending the city surren- 
to Lieutenant Colonel Todd, who 
anded the first tank column, and the 
r of the city surrendered to Lieuten- 
olonel Waters, who had charge of 
ther column. 

thin an hour, people crowded the 
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In the Mud and Blood of Tunisia 


Continued from page 12 


streets to give us a great ovation. They 
were obviously and sincerely glad to see us 
there. Men, women and children, both 
French and Arabs, joined with the sol- 
diers to cheer us and welcome us on our 
triumphant march along the main street 
of Oran at noon of November 10th. 

That afternoon we went to our assigned 
bivouacs for repairs, rest and to prepare 
for further operations. 

On the morning of the 10th, while we 
were being held up by the barricades and 
were subject to heavy artillery fire, I saw 
one of our light tanks hit by a 75-milli- 
meter shell. Two men inside the tank were 
uninjured but two other members of the 
crew, who had crawled out to observe, 
were killed. A half-track also was hit, 
its three men were killed outright, and 
the vehicle was burned. 

But all of our men went on about their 
business as though they were on maneu- 
vers. I have heard of some reports of ti- 
midity on the part of our troops, but my 
experience was quite to the contrary. I 
never personally saw any timidity but 
rather a calm and cool courage, which 
bespoke the excellent training they had 
received. About the training I shall have 
more to say in just a moment. 

When prisoners were taken at La Senia 
they were put in charge of Major Martin 
Philipsborn. A company of French troops 
among those captured had lost their cap- 
tain. The men wanted to bury him and 
asked permission to do so. Major Philips- 
born asked whether they wanted to bury 
him with military honors and a salute. 

“Yes, sir,” the company’s spokesman 
said; “but we have no ammunition.” 

Thereupon, Major Philipsborn did an 
unusual but, as it turned out, brilliant thing. 
He issued the prisoners a round of ammu- 
nition for each man in the ceremonial 
detail. The Frenchmen were overwhelmed 
with his kindness and understanding. 
News of what our major had done spread 
quickly through the French ranks, and 
the good will that the major’s gallant ges- 
ture aroused made our task with the 
French prisoners much easier than it oth- 
erwise might have been. 

On the evening of the 11th, Philipsborn 
was sent to a point on the coast about 75 
miles east of Oran to capture the crew of 
a submarine which had been driven 
aground by British planes. Philipsborn 
brought back four German officers and 
thirty men. The sub’s captain didn’t know 
that Rommel was taking a licking in Libya. 
He couldn’t understand why we had en- 
tered the war; said he didn’t see how it 
made any difference to us if Germany en- 
slaved all of Europe. When asked whether 
he operated in the Mediterranean under 
Italian command, he was very indignant; 


tiers Chat, Mr. Sorb, is what I dislike about taking inventories” canoner rea 











"Papa loves you 
but he just put on 
a new Arrow Shirt!" 


y 


@ All Arrow Shirts have the smooth-fitting ‘‘Mitoga” 
figure cut ...and are crowned with the 80-year- 
famous Arrow Collar. Every button is anchored by a 
special stitch. And all Arrow fabrics are Sanforized 
labeled —so they can’t shrink over 1%! See Arrow 
Trump; Arrow Gordon; and Arrow Doubler 
(combination business and sport shirt). Made by 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y. 


ARROW SHIRTS 


% BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS ® 
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For “School-Ability ... 


said he had never seen an Italian and 
hoped he never would. He operated out of 
a base at Brest. 

We prepared for further action, for we 
had an idea we might be sent eastward to 
help the force which had landed at Algiers 
and was pushing eastward to take Tuni- 


‘sia. On the afternoon of the 12th, we were 
Ch ec k H om e ec- abt ity oer ee to send one battalion of tanks, 


A POOR REPORT CARD from school is often the result of 
poor “See-ability” while studying. You can improve “See- 
ability” and at the same time conserve light and lamp bulbs 
by following the suggestions below. 





Move the lamp close to where children 
play or study. This closer, brighter 
light allows their eyes to see more 


clearly. Furthermore, a lamp too far 
away actually wastes much of the 
light you’re paying for. Today it is 


Additional suggestions on conserving lamps are con- 
tained in a new Westinghouse booklet ““How To Get 
More Light For Your Money.” For a free copy, 
write Department R-3, Westinghouse Electric & 


Manufacturing Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Westinghouse 
* MAZDA LAMPS « 


FOR GREATER “SEE-ABILITY” 





more important than ever before to 
conserve both sight and light. Keep- 
ing lamp bulbs, shades, and reflectors 
clean, turning out lights when not in 
use, help to give you more light for your 
money and conserve vital war materials. 














which left early in the morning of the 13th, 
overland for a journey of 270 miles. There 
were no cars on the railroad strong enough 
to carry our medium tanks. On the 14th, 
we sent eastward two tank-destroyer com- 
panies, also overland, and on the 16th, a 
light-tank battalion was sent by rail. 

On the 21st, the remainder of my com- 
mand was ordered to move. Railroad cars 


'| were to be made available for our half- 


tracks. All wheeled vehicles were to pro- 
ceed by road and these left on the morning 
of the 22d. I flew to Allied Forces Head- 
quarters for instructions. 

There I was told that a tie-up about 
shipping our half-tracks had developed 
and they wouldn’t be moved until the 25th. 
Furthermore, I was told that, beginning on 
the 25th, only one trainload a day could 
be moved and, since twelve trainloads 
would be required, the arrival of the re- 
mainder of my force would be unduly de- 
layed. 

Aware of this, General Eisenhower de- 
cided that the half-tracks should be started 
overland on the morning of the 25th, only 
the light tanks moving by rail. 

A forced march brought my entire com- 
mand together on the morning of the 30th 


| in the general vicinity of Medjez El Bab. 


On the morning of the 29th, I reported 


‘| to the commander of the British division 


to whom I was to be attached for future 


'| operations. He told me things were pro- 


ceeding very well and that he hoped to 
take Tunis and Bizerte. 

Later in the day he said that things 
were not going as well as they might. The 
Germans had command of the air, while 
Allied Air, operating some fifty miles back 
from temporary fields, had difficulty bring- 
in replacements. The Germans could fly 
their planes into Tunis and Bizerte from 
their bases in Sicily. . 

Allied Air, on the other hand, had to 
fly theirs in from carriers or bring them 
to Africa in cargo ships and assemble 
them there. The Germans operated Stu- 
kas, Ju-88’s, Messerschmitts and a few 
Focke-Wulfs. They would strafe our 
troops along the roads all day. Our 
Spitfires would be up for maybe ten to 
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“You'd better talk to him, dear. He’s been charging the neighbor- 
hood kids ten per cent to open their piggy banks for them!” 

























































fifteen minutes, whereupon 
would immediately disappear, to 
once when our planes came de 

The material damage inflicte 
enemy air force wasn’t great 
tough on morale. One of my 
strafed as many as twenty-two 
one day. 

At the time the Division Co 
had sent a brigade to advance y 
El Bab and Djedeida. Anoth 
was operating farther north in 
of Mateur. 

Since the German airpows 
chief factor holding up our adve 
suggestion of a Senior Com 
planned an operation in whic 
mand would, on the night of 
Ist, advance in three columns f 
airfields in the vicinity of Tuni 
eration was somewhat hazardo 
felt that it had a good gambler 
success and it seemed like the tf 

I was explaining this plan t 
Anderson, commanding the Br 
Army, at about noon on Dece 
when news was received that a 
ber of German tanks from the 
of Mateur were debouching fror 
via the road marked A on the 
moving to attack the Allied po 
Tebourba and Djedeida. Gener: 
son at once called off our plan. © 


Germans Decoy Our Tanl 


I was directed to send one of t 
try battalions to protect the roa 
bourba, and they took up an im 
position (marked B on map) oy 
the plain where German tanks Ww 
ing about. The German tanks 4 
once attack the British positions, 
next morning one company of 
dium-tank battalion went out 
the Germans, and the boys stu 
necks into a noose. The Germ: 
decoyed our machines into a s¢ 
German 88-millimeter antitank g 
while we knocked out some of the 
we got much the worst of it, as we 
General Grants. 

The next day we were directed to © 
some German parachutists out of the 
directly southwest of Tebourba. Sr 
were interfering with communicé 
along the road supplying the Allied fr 
The company we sent forward was 
successful. On the following day we 
forward another, and together the 
companies cleaned up the situation 
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THE BRITISH CALL THIS VULTEE DIVE BOMBER THE “VENGEANCE”. . . In the 
U.S. Army Air Force it’s known as the A-31...Each ship gets its first bomb load 
months earlier, due to the time originally saved by Kodak’s Matte Transfer method. 


dalk’s new photographic method 


gets planes into production 60 days sooner 


‘The human hand may err, or the mind 
may wander. But a photograph allows no 
mistakes. The hand, in transferring a tedi- 
ous, detailed mechanical drawing, is slow— 
while a photograph is quickly made. 
These two facts are the key to another 
“industrial revolution”? which has come 
within the last year—lopping from two to 
four months from the time necessary to put 
an airplane, of a new design, into production. 
2 aa 
Kodak perfected Matte Transfer Paper—a 
means of applying a photographic emulsion to 
other surfaces. At the aircraft factory, under 
“safe” red light, the transfer paper is cemented to 


a sheet of metal—then the paper base is stripped 
away, leaving the emulsion on the metal. 


If desired, this metal may be a sheet of struc- 
tural aluminum which is used in constructing ar 


airplane. The metal is a “printing surface”— 
capable of becoming a photographic print. 


In the meantime, the draughtsmen are at work 
on another sheet of metal, making their mechani- 
cal drawing of an airplane part. The sheet on 
which they work has a coating of Kodak’s fluores- 
cent lacquer. This glows, with a blue light, in 
the presence of X-rays—except where the pencil 
lines black it out. 

The finished drawing sheet is exposed to X-rays, 
and placed in contact with the sensitized alumi- 
num. The result is a life-size photograph of the 
drawing on the metal... Another method widely 
employed is conventional photographic copying 
and enlarging—using Matte Transfer Paper to 
produce a printing surface on metal. 

e J es 


With either method, Matte Transfer Paper 
brings the speed of photography—and no 


IN SCORES OF OUR AIRCRAFT FACTORIES 
the designers make their original drawings on 
metal coated with Kodak’s fluorescent lacquer. 
These are then transferred, photographically, to 
structural metal “sensitized” by the Matte Trans- 
fer process—metal which may be used to build 
a full-scale test model plane. 


mistakes in transfer. Multiply the saving by 
the number of parts in an airplane and you 


have the total saving 


g, in time and money. 


For test flight, experimental models have 
been made from the first photographic copy 
and flown with fragments of the mechanical 
drawings showing on the airplane parts. 
Normally, pattern plates —templates—are 
made from the photographic pattern; from 
then on parts are duplicated mechanically. 


But in any case, from two to four precious 
months are saved—and the planes so vital 
to our victory roll that much more quickly 
off the production line... Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Serving human progress through Photography 
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WAR BONDS — 
AND STAMPS 
TODAY 


Keep America 
Pree 


Jetter than a rabbits foot!” 


Ou: fighting men have a tough job to do, and they are 
doing it. They are finding out, in all parts of the world, what they 
have to work with. They are the best judges of the weapons with 
which American industry is supplying them. 


They know just how fast the General Sherman M-4 medium tank 
will go—how accurate that seventy-five is—and whether or not 
direct hits will bounce off the armor plate. 


The test of action in actual service gives them the final answer— 
the only one that matters. 


Here at Fisher, we want to make sure it’s the right answer. That’s 


ce ee a 


First in the automotive industr 
to fly the Navy “E” with two stars 
Fisher has also been awarded th 
Army-Navy “E” for its ahead-oj 


schedule tank production. 


why we give our tanks, bombers, and anti-aircraft guns the best 
we've got in us. We’re using every craft we’ve mastered, every 
special skill we’ve developed —and they add up to an impressive 
number —to give our armed forces that all-important edge. 


Come the pinches, 
craftsmanship always 
counts. And it’s only 
natural that our fight- 
ing men should rate 
such craftsmanship as 
“better than a rabbit’s 
foot.” 
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4th, the rest of the battalion 
tp in reinforcement to occupy 
ii] mass overlooking Tebourba. 
i, however, the Germans had 
id overrun a brigade at Te- 
y medium-tank battalion and 
battalion had withdrawn to 
Bab for badly needed repairs. 
ns overwhelmed this sector 
und airpower. Quite a few of 
‘of defending troops were 
heir shallow slit-trenches by 
‘tanks. The brigade withdrew 
e between our two infantry 
For the next week or so, our 
e brunt of the fighting. 
on the 6th, the Germans at- 
ill mass south of Tebourba 
ittalions of infantry and fifty 
lost an excellent opportunity 
to strike a severe blow at the 
ise Our tanks were held up at 
burs in moving into position 
sould have taken the Germans 
ik as the enemy moved for- 
attack. 


ay Losses Were Heavy 


man infantry attack was re- 
ir own men with severe losses. 
‘from reports of our own men, 
iccounts of enemy prisoners. 
tanks, however, which skirted 
1 edge of the aforementioned 
ally forced our infantry from 
ins. They overran our artillery 
‘the nearest infantry platoon 
nwestern part of the hill mass 
the remainder of the battalion 
to avoid being cut off. Mean- 
anks, which were initially in 
s marked C, and had finally 
lard, were stopped by the Ger- 
guns. 

| permission to bring my other 
talion from its position at B 
fedjerda River by fording, in 
imterattack and regain our po- 
s counterattack was made at 
land the northwestern part of 
is Was regained with little op- 


lrew during the night to the 
arked E. My armored force 
m need of some rest, and our 
latter the long march and sev- 
Faction, was badly in need of 
Maintenance. Some additional 
$s expected soon. 

tinned to readjust the lines, in- 
il withdrawals, so that the in- 
hold them while the armored 
somewhat to the rear for rest 






_“There’s a name for guys like you” 
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and work on vehicles. It was feared that 
the withdrawal I wished to make would tip 
off the Germans as to this plan. 

On the night of the 7th, when I had 
wanted to withdraw, it began raining. The 
rain continued for several days and the 
ground became very soft. Finally an or- 
der was issued for a withdrawal on the 
night of the 8th, but it was immediately 
canceled. Then on the 9th I was ordered 
to withdraw on the night of the 10th. 

This order, I subquently learned, was in- 
tercepted by the Germans, and on the 
morning of the 10th they attacked to cut 
off our route of retirement across the 
bridge and on the paved road to Medjez 
El Bab. A column of their tanks came 
down the road from Tebourba and was 
taken under fire by twelve of our tanks, 
and the Germans withdrew. At the same 
time some of their infantry attacked one 
of our battalions with heavy losses to 
themselves. 

They made a tank-attack threat against 
Medjez El Bab, which we countered with 
an attack with our light tanks, our light 
General Stuarts moving in against Ger- 
man M-4 and M-3 machines. During this 
action, one of our 75-millimeter antitank 
guns knocked out five of their tanks with 
five shots, and we lost several tanks which 
became bogged in the mud. 

This will indicate good shooting on our 
part, and while I believe our shooting was 
on the whole fairly good, it was still not 
so good as it might have been. This was 
due to a shortage of ammunition. 

I believe it would be better to fire four 
shots in practice for every one fired in 
combat. That, I am afraid, wasn’t the ra- 
tio we worked on. On the whole, our 
marksmanship was as good as the Ger- 
mans’; but in warfare, to be just as good 
isn’t enough; we have got to be consider- 
ably better in order to win. Moreover, the 
liberal use of ammunition in practice re- 
lieves a serious transportation problem. 
Obviously, if your marksmanship is good, 
you need not carry as much ammunition 
as you require when you must make al- 
lowance for an inordinately high percen- 
tage of misses. 

On the evening of the 10th, I was told 
at my command post near Medjez El Bab 
that I was wanted by the Divisional Com- 
mander. 

I wanted him to send up a company 
along the concrete highway to hold a 
bridgehead to enable us to move the troops 
and equipment we had on the hill marked 
E, across the river and down the highway. 

My request was readily granted, but the 
night was pitch-black and I had to find the 
brigade commander, which took a little 


VIRGIL PARTCH 


time in the darkness. I thought I’d go up 
and watch them come out; then decided 
not to go, for I would be bucking traffic 
all the way and would only add to the 
congestion. I had cause later to wish I had 
gone up. 

The local commander on the spot (an 
officer whom I had appointed to co-ordi- 
nate the movements in the area) decided 
that the forces should not come over the 
bridge and down the hard highway but 
should move down along the earth road 
east of the river (shown on the map in 
broken line) instead. There had been a 
few random shots from German tanks 
near the concrete bridge, and he assumed 
that the enemy was attacking in strength. 

At 1:30 that morning, an aide handed 
me a radio from the local commander 
stating that vehicles in the column mov- 
ing southward along the rain-soaked road 
were bogging down and that he had or- 
dered their abandonment and destruction. 
Immediately after that message was re- 
ceived, his radio did not reply and pre- 
sumably was knocked out. We lost a 
number of vehicles including half-tracks, 
self-propelled antitank guns and eleven 
light tanks. I immediately relieved the 
local commander of his command. I never 
felt so bad in my life. The only comfort I 
could draw from this blunder was the fact 
that we still had our men, all of them hav- 
ing marched back safely. 

I wish to make it clear that no fault 
attaches to our allies for what happened. 


What happened was our own fault. From | - 


what occurred, however, we can profit. In 
general, we failed to do what we had been 
taught to do. We proved ourselves inclined 
to be too impetuous. We tried to overrun 
the Germans instead of utilizing the proper 
combination of fire and movement and 
adequate reconnaissance. 


The Role of Airpower 


I am thoroughly convinced no army 
can get anywhere without adequate air 
support. I am equally convinced that bat- 
tles cannot be won with airpower alone. 
Air and ground troops must be thoroughly 
trained to act as units. The Germans, thus 
far, have worked air support for ground 
soldiers to a far better degree than we 
have. I don’t see any reason why we 
shouldn’t develop such co-ordination. 

There are a few other general observa- 
tions I would like to make. I believe the 
American people must be prepared spiritu- 
ally to accept the inevitable high losses 
which will be entailed in the fighting 
henceforth. Up to the time I left the North 
African front, our losses totaled about 750 
killed, wounded and missing, and we had 
scarcely begun to fight. 

I have no doubt as to the ability of the 
men to “take it,” but our objective is to 
“hand it out.” To hand it out, we must 
have the full support of the civilian home 
front. 

{ found the French to be good fighters 
but they desperately need equipment. 
They are very friendly and cordial to us 
and they fight very well. We should sup- 
ply them with good modern equipment as 
rapidly as possible. 

It occurs to me, in conclusion, that per- 
haps it was better that we didn’t immedi- 
ately and easily take Tunis and Bizerte and 
thus drive the enemy so quickly out of Af- 
rica. His presence in North Africa now 
entails, on his part, the enormous expendi- 
ture of men and materials, at a time when 
he can least afford it, which might not have 
been the case had he been able to with- 
draw with smaller forces earlier. 

When the Axis Dunkirk in North Africa 
occurs, it will be a costly one which might 
well pave the way for a rapid collapse of 
Italy and perhaps Germany herself. The 
elimination of the enemy in North Africa 
ought to materialize sometime this sum- 
mer. 

THE END 
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OUTBOARD 
MOTORS 


Go 


0 War 





SOMEBODY ELSE is using your new 
Sea-Horse outboard motor. Somebody in 
America’s armed forces. 


He’s not using it for fishin’, either. 
He’s giving it the gun on a dozen dif- 
ferent jobs requiring guts—in engines 
as well as men. 


It’s not the first time Sea-Horses have 


_served. Famous explorers who have 
| ventured into the far reaches of the 


world know about Sea-Horse stamina. 
Men in the lumber and fishing industries 
are familiar with Sea-Horse power. Red 
Cross rescue squads, saving lives and 
administering relief in disastrous floods, 
have tested Sea-Horse ruggedness. 


The Johnson Sea-Horse always has 
been (and always will be) noted for 
DEPENDability. The fact that Sea- 
Horses were qualified for war work with- 
out any basic change in design, speaks 
volumes for their quality. 


JOHNSON MOTORS, Waukegan, Ill. 
Because of Johnson’s high quality manufacture, 
this plant has been entrusted with the produc- 


tion of important precision items for the war. 
In addition, we are making outboard motors 


for the armed forces— working as 


we have never worked before— 
to speed the day of Victory. 


JOHNSON 
SEAHORSES 


tor CEPEND site 


* 







DO YOUR DUTY-BUY WAR BONDS \* 
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AIRST choice for 
manone Teunes EE 


Now Weather-Fighting White Lead 
Aso Comes Ready to Spread! 


It’s Pure White Lead— the paint pro- 
tection that battled its way up the stormy 
path of history on America’s homes, 
farmsteads and factories. White Lead 
doesn’t crack and scale . . . yet costs no 
more than regular quality paints. No 
wonder it has won its place as “First 
choice for making things Last”. 


It’s Dutch Boy—“good paint’s other 
mame” ... a mame that since grand- 
father’s day has stood for “top” quality 
in paint. Today Dutch Boy is helping 
guard American property and “‘see it 
through”. 


It’s Ready to Use — Now the same 
weather-tested white lead, long sold in 
paste form, also comes ready to spread! 
It’s the new Dutch Boy Paint — the ready- 
to-use paint that assures sparkling white- 
ness and long-lasting protection. 


And it comes two ways (1) Special 
“Exterior Primer” for a first coat with 
extra sealing, hiding and covering power 
and (2) “Outside White” for durable 
finishing coat and general painting, 


One more point: There’s no shortage of 
white lead -no change in Dutch Boy’s 
100% pure quality. Whichever goes on 
your home — the long-famous paste form, 
or the new ready-to-use paint — you're 
giving yout property the painiriotic pro- 
tection of white lead — “First choice for 
making things Last.” 
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NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY-New York, Buffalo, 


Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco, Boston (National- 





—— Boston Lead Co.), Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co. of 
. | Penna.), Philadelpnia Qohn Tt. Lewis & Bros. Co.). 

, Sirs: Please send me a free copy of “In Defense of Your Home”. 
Write for Free, 36- page, Color- I Name : C. 4-17-43 
Illustrated Booklet! Tells you every- | 
thing you ought to know about buy- Address. 
ing a wartime paint job. Address 1 
Dept. 454, care of the nearest office J Cuty. State. 

L 


listed in coupon. 
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The Girl Left Behind 


Continued from page 13 } 


course what they want is someone who’s 
used to those new-type planes and they're 
my meat. They must be doing the work 
all right. Won’t Alec be set up when | 
tell him! 

Out of the welter of things that had to 
be done, Kip gave himself the satisfaction 
of calling up Alec first. Alec Fraser was 
his cousin, but it wasn’t because of the re- 
lationship. It was because Alec would un- 
derstand so many implications of these 
new orders. He did more than help build 
airplanes. Alec had invented a good many 
improvements and gadgets that had gone 
into production already. He was as safe 
a confidant as the F. B. I. and it was all 
right to tell him what was happening. 

Still, on the telephone, Kip put it guard- 
edly. ; 

“Tomorrow—is that a fact?” said Alec 
without emphasis, but Kip knew that he 
wasn't underestimating anything. 

“Definite.” ‘ 

“What are you going to do about get- 


~~ | ting married?” 


“Tt can’t be done. Not now.” 

“How’s Pam taking it?” 

“She doesn’t know yet. I called you 
first because I knew you'd be interested.” 

“You'd better give her the dope, hadn’t 
you?” 

“I’m going to, right off. Ill tell her as 
much as I can. Say, Alec, you're right 
there in the same building. Couldn’t you 
sort of break the news to her?” 

“To Pam? I certainly will not. That’s 
your job. She’s your girl.” 

“T just want her to know and it’s easier 
when you're not telephoning.” 

“She won’t faint,” said Alec. “She’s got 
what it takes, that girl. But maybe she’ll 
want to go ahead. There are a lot of quick- 
marriage joints.” 

“No, that’s out. For one thing, the ma- 
jor doesn’t like quick marriages. He’s 
against his officers marrying.” 

“He can’t stop you.” 

“Not stop me, no. But I can’t let him 
down. He’s been swell.” 

“Pam may find it hard to forgive him.” 

“T wish you'd just drop into her office 
and break it to her.” 


. HAT do you think I am, your 
understudy? You break off your 
own marriages.” 

“IT don’t want to break this off-—” 

“Tell that to Pamela. I shouldn’t think 
you would. She’s not something to leave 
behind and like it. If she was my girl, I'd 
hate to lose her.” 

“Tm not losing her. I’m not worrying 
about that part of it,” answered Kip con- 
fidently. 

“Pretty sure of yourself, aren’t you?” 

“Of course I am. You get farther if 
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you're sure of yourself. Say, 
are One or two things I want 
about the performance of {J 
The major gave me a few 
want to talk it on the telephe 
I'll be seeing you, won't 1? Ar 
ing into New York tonigh 

“I can. Where are you go 

“Here at the hotel for a 
a date here with Pam for 
her now and see if she can 
lier.” 4 
“LT would,” said Alec, “and ] 
complacent tone of voice 
talking to Pam, if | were you 
under the circumstances.” 


E HAS all the luck 
thought Alec, ringing 
course they know what they’ 
the kind of man they ought to 
He’d rather do that than ge 
day. Well, Pam fell for him. 
one look and fell, the way th 
for Kip. 
Alec heard some people 
the hall toward the machine 
and a couple of assistants 
and guessed who the appro 
were. This was a big day 
Jerome Hayes, who was the 
of military airplane produ 
the plant today and they wer 
to bring him in to see this sh 
ready had made a little histo 
curious and eager to see wl 
like, for so much depended ¢ 
was a tycoon but he was a § 
and from his record he mus 
of guts and drive. 
So I wouldn’t have had a 
over to Pam’s office anyway, 
Kip had a nerve, trying to 
dirty job on me. Let Kip te 
that he isn’t going to marry 
ule. He never did like 
women. But Pam will take 
What else can she do? 
He expected her to show 
Pamela astonished him when sh 
at the door of the shop ten mij 
Alec had never seen her loo 
exhilarated. She stood for 
looking around for Alec, holdi 
of hat in her hand and with it tt 
leather bag that held so 
Alec always laughed at ane 
claimed were necessary. 
Jerome Hayes saw her ands 
seemed so out of place in a mat 
She didn’t look like a worker, tf 
knew there was tremendous ene 
slight body and plenty of bri 
the crest of dark hair. She ki 
something a man would want 
home for himself, to treasure 





f ey TIME I take the bus in the morn- 
_ gIthink, “I’m going home!” 
_ | Going home—by way of Berlin. 

Not for the fun of it, but because that 
__\the way we all must go. 

‘Tom's on his way, too—he’s going by 
fay of Iceland, and Ireland, and Casa- 
} anca. 

_ And I’m on my way, too—by way of 
jm Avenue, and Main Street, and the 
pulevard, to Gate 10 every morning. 

For my job in a war plant, and Tom’s 
At in the war itself, are just different 
"|rts of the same journey. 

ir s the long way to go, but it’s the ovly 
ay. 

For home, you know, isn’t just a place 

id a roof. 

It’s love, and security, and freedom 
bm fear and want and drudgery, and 

2edom itself! 

iso I don’t count the miles any more, I 
jst count the stops—on the way to Ber- 
hand Tokio. 

»\Because the roads to Berlin all lead 
me again! 
| r y 7 














. 

oT ALL of our progress on the road 
rt leads to Berlin and Tokio, and back 
yme again, can be measured in terms of 

| 
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miles or military objectives—though these 
are the payoff. 

The performance of a single worker in 
a war industry, or the discovery of a sin- 
gle scientist, is real progress. 

Or the production of a single company. 
General Electric produced a billion dol- 
Jars’ worth of war products in 1942! 

Or new problems solved—research in 
electronics, metallurgy, plastics, televi- 
sion, or incandescent and fluorescent 
lighting. 

For these are things which will shorten 
the miles, and lengthen the distance be- 
tween stops, for the boys who are going 
to Berlin and back. 

And they lead to job, and home, and 
freedom, and opportunity, in a better 
world tomorrow. General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y. 


The volume of General Electric war pro- 
duction is so high and the degree of secrecy 
required is so great that we can tell you 
little about it now. When it can be told 


completely we believe that the story of in- 
dustry’s developments during the war years 
will make one of the most fascinating chap- 
ters in the history of human progress. 





GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


952—456—K 
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STS” 


GOVERNMENT official was being shown a new idea in the Zenith laboratories. 

In passing, he commented upon the outstanding manner in which the radio 

industry was effecting the rapid and continuous changes necessitated by war re- 
quirements. A Zenith official replied—he said: 


“|. . the answer is easy. Radio and Radionics represent a trigger-quick, fast 
moving business. Concerns that couldn’t ‘change overnight’ are out. In this 
industry, we’re used to fighting with new ideas—only—now we're ‘fighting’ 
Japs and Germans instead of each other.” 


In that statement is evidenced the condition that made possible Zenith’s attainment 
of industry leadership. Ever increasing public acceptance of Zenith name and prod- 
uct resulted from a never ceasing stream of Zenith “‘fitsts’’—new features—new 
devices and new sets which enabled us to truthfully say to the public: 





HIS” 


Today you find as commonplaces—essentials—of most radio sets 
—features first introduced to the public by Zenith—such as— 


“FIRST’ 


Push Button Tuning 


Years—yes, years ahead of the industry— (1928) a 
Zenith set embodied push button selection of the 
station desired. Our slogan in 1928 was “Push the 
button—there’s your station.” 


"FIRST" 


House Current Sets 


“Way back when’ (1926) ali home radios were 
operated from storage batteries until Zenith offered 
the first set run by house current. 


For over seven years, Zenith Radio Corporation has advertised on our short wave sets—‘“Europe, South 
America or the Orient Every Day or your money back.” 





BELOW—A FEW NEW ZENITH “FIRSTS”—‘“FROZEN” BY ZENITH 
CHANGEOVER TO WAR PRODUCTION 


“FIRST” 


Loiuig Distance 


Push Button Portable 


1942 saw the national introduction of a revolution- 
ary new portable—the Zenith Trans-Oceanic. With- 
out increase in size or weight it gave push button 
operation for foreign and U. S. short wave stations 
—tuned in the same way as locals—and standard 
broadcasts too. It contained a disappearing fish pole 
antenna plus dual Wavemagnets—operated from bat- 
tery or house current—was born of Zenith pioneer- 
ing in LONG DISTANCE RADIO RECEPTION. 


“FIRST 


Safety Auto Radio 


The only auto radio you can operate WITHOUT 
TAKING YOUR EYES OFF THE ROAD—or— 
YOUR HANDS OFF THE WHEEL—the Zenith 
Safety Foot Control Auto Radio. This remarkable 
new radio was on the FORD, NASH, MERCURY, 
LINCOLN-ZEPHYR, HUDSON and WILLYS. 
Owners of these cars will gladly demonstrate their 
Zeniths—give you a “preview” of “tomorrow’s 
radio today.” 


—AND THESE ARE JUST. A FEW OF THE MANY ZENITH “FIRSTS”’— 


“MILITARY SECRET" | 


Today all Zenith production centers on war needs. 
What we are making is a military secret. But 


three things we can tell you. First... we are deal- 
ing with the thing we know—Radio—and Radi- 
Onics exclusively. Second... weare learning every 
day—gaining new knowledge which will reflect 
itself in Zenith civilian products when the time 


arrives. Third... we now know—by first hand ex- 
perience—that our Army and Navy are more than 
“up-to-date”—they are alert and progressive in 
thought and action—almost unbelievably so. This 
fact is a great reassurance to us here as c#tizens—it 
commands our complete confidence as it would 
yours if you knew what we know. 





tory is won, 


transportation—the airplane. 


—a Zenith Radio Dealer near you is giving reli-. 
able service on all radios—regardless of make. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION — CHICAGO 
e 


BETTER THAN CASH 
U. S. War Savings Stamps & Bonds 


RADIONICS 


the New Miracle Industry 


Four great industries are destined to lead 
this country back to normalcy after vic- 


Planes and Radionics aretwo of the four.” 
Radio—never a necessity on ship or train 
—is as essential as the engine itself to that 
great new form of individual and mass 


{ 


RUN BY RADIG 





NCE® 


#LONG 
RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 











with a pale, natural skin and high dark 
brows and enormous gray eyes. 

“Somebody seems to be looking for 
you,” said Hayes. 

“She works here,” Alec explained in- 
adequately. 

That was true. Pam did work in the 
Metallo Company and she did a good job. 
She worked so hard at times that her face 
would grow pinched and her judgment 
would stagger a little. Alec had seen her 
like that. But she didn’t look it now. 

He knew a great deal about the girl in 
the doorway. He knew how ambitious 
she was and yet how she doubted herself 
and her capacity sometimes. He had found 
out how straight she could think, but she 
had shown him that she had prejudices, 
too, and that she was short on technical 
knowledge. She guessed more than she 
knew. 


HE often lost her temper. She was an- 

noying when she was cocksure. Alec 
felt she would be hard for a man to satisfy, 
probably hard to live with. She’d fight 
about things. But maybe that didn’t mat- 
ter. For nobody could be more generous 
than Pam. Anyway, it didn?t matter to 
Alec now, because before he had figured 
out whether he was in love with her or 
not, Kip had come along. Alec had intro- 
duced Kip to Pam, when his cousin turned 
up in uniform at a training field near New 
York. Before a month was out Kip was 
making love to her in the same obvious 
way he’d been making love to girls since 
he was at Andover and apparently it was 
just what Pam had wanted and been wait- 
ing for all the time. 

Her voice came across to Alec and 
Hayes who were not far from the door, in- 
specting a model of a machine. It was ex- 
cited and vibrant: 

“T’m sorry, but could I speak to you just 
a minute, Alec?” 

Alec said a word of excuse to Hayes and 
went over to her. 

“Kip’s got orders to go at once,” she 
said breathlessly. “Right away. Tomor- 
row. He’s flying to England.” 

“T know.” 

“But how could you?” 

“He telephoned me. About something 
technical he knew I’d want to hear. This 
is pretty rough on you, isn’t it?” 

“But he’s so pleased! What does any- 
thing else matter? He’s going to do just 
what he wanted. He’s in such a state! I’m 
glad he’s got the chance, no matter what.” 
_ “Yourre a good girl,” said Alec, “to be 
such a sport when the wedding was all set.” 

“T don’t care about that. Not much. 
The fuss was mostly on my mother’s ac- 
count. She was coming all the way to 
New York to see me married and she’d 
expect a wedding cake and things to 
match. But Kip and I don’t care where or 
how we get married. Just so we do!” 

It dawned on Alec that she still expected 
to be married before Kip left. Kip hadn't 
made things clear: 

“I’m on my way to meet him now,” said 
Pamela, “but I didn’t think you would 
have heard and I knew you’d want to 
know. Sorry to interrupt you and the cus- 
tomer, whoever he is, looking so cross at 
me. I just walked out of my own office 
and my secretary, poor Dorothy Jensen, 
thinks I’m crazy mad. I am, too. We’ve 
only got until tomorrow and it’s the big- 
gest twenty-four hours of my life. .Every- 
thing has to be fitted into Kip’s plans. It 
really is a wonderful break for him. Isn't 
it, Alec?” 

She had come in for that, too, for reas- 
surance, for some sort of help. Her voice 
begged it from him. 

“Tt sounds right up that boy’s alley. Of 
course he couldn’t tell me a whole lot on 
the telephone.” 

“Nor me. But I’m ready for anything. 
I don’t want to let him down for a min- 
ute.” 

“Good for you. But say, Pam—remem- 
































ber that Kip’s traveling under orders 
and that might make some difference! 

“What difference? What do you me} 

“Nothing definite. But I do know} 
some of these senior officers are f 
cuckoos. Martinets. They might noth 
a man a chance to get married befors 
took on a job like this, might not lil) 
if he did.” 

“But why? What's it to them? I wou 
be going along! And it would be so 
better for Kip to know that everyth 
was definite. If he doesn’t have to we 
about that—” 

She doesn’t know Kip very well, tho 
Alec. Nobody likes to be free more 
Kip. 

“Tt might worry a fellow more,” he 
gan to say but she didn’t let him finish) 

“What's got into you, Alec? Youd 
mean you think we should put eve 
off till he gets back?” 

“That’s up to you and Kip.” 

Why don’t I mind my own busi 
Alec thought angrily. What's it to me? 
looked away from the sudden fear and) 
may in her face, and Jerome Hayes cath 
the glance and decided that this inter 
tion had gone on long enough. He we 
going to waste any more time. He ‘ha 
come here to be kept standing whi 
young fellow was talking to his girl. 

In a flash of genuine anger Hayes 
that this was the sort of thing that ha 
be stopped. There was a war going 
and men were waiting for supplies. BE 
minute counted—of his time and 
Fraser’s time. Jerome Hayes walked ¢ 
to the two young people and he was w 
ing the expression that men in his ¢ 
organization knew meant trouble. 

Hayes was nearly forty. But he was 
fully energized that he seemed your 
than that. His features were decisive, 
though his face was shaped for 
heaviness, as were his shoulders, he he 
allowed himself to take on weight. 
side Alec, who was very tall, bony 
red-haired, Hayes looked very mature 
almost overgroomed. For Alec, as us 
was in working clothes. But there » 
nothing of the dandy about Mr. Hay 
his glance inspected Pamela without 
miration, as if asking why she was he 
ing around these premises. 

“T’d like to introduce Miss Neill,” s 
Alec. “This is Mr. Hayes, Pamela, co 
to look over the plant. Miss Neill is ¥ 
the company too.” 

“T see,” said Hayes. “What departny! 
are you in, Miss Neill?” 

E SHOOK hands briefly and she 

suddenly conscious of who this & 
was and that the manager, Mr. Salm 
was on the other side of the big sh 
There was nothing that Pam had wan 
more in a business way than to meet } 
Hayes. She had been wondering how ‘ 
could do it. But she couldn’t stop to t 
to him now. 

“T have charge of personnel. For 
women and girls.” 

“Must keep you busy.” 


' 
- 
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“Oh, it does.” 

“I'd like to talk to you about ye 
woman replacements,” said Hayes. “ 
speak to Mr. Salmon and he'll let 
know if we can work in a few minut 
conference later in the day.” 

He had the right to conference at 4 
time, as Pamela knew. And this wot 
have been a coveted chance at any 
time. But why did he have to turn up! 
day, she thought impatiently. What fe 
luck! 

She said, “I’m so sorry but I’m just lea 
ing for the day, Mr. Hayes.” 

His frown was not just a warning of d 
pleasure to come. He didn’t like this at a 
He fixed her with a critical glance al 
waited for an explanation. It did not com 
And as Pamela turned to go he sa 
sharply, “You must have a very efficie 
department to be able to leave it this ear 
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jernoon. What are the working 
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nes chin went up. Alec groaned 


















Lys work as long as is necessary, 


s/s. Hours don’t matter. But some- 

al i ; hz 

psonal that is very important has 

at up.” ' 

kg obliquely at Alec, Hayes said, 

a one.reason we don’t get on with 
| 


4 
| 


jfaster is because these personal 
sicome up. Or because they’re re- 
| more important than the job.” 
: went pale at the rebuke. It left 
ystartlingly scarlet. 
+; more important to me than my 
Ar‘it is the war,” she said, and went 
sithut a goodby. 
yelooked angry enough to go after 
Si) Alec let only a second pass be- 
hid, very easily, “The man Miss 
w going to marry has just got his 
e’s my cousin, so she stopped in 
fare going off all the time,” said 
(tly. “We can’t shut up shop on 
nt. We have to carry on.” 
j 


’ 


jidn’t argue it. And Jerome Hayes 
Ji that his annoyance was turning 
sf for being angry. The girl hadn’t 
Wng or gossiping. He hadn’t been 
} man she loved—‘“more impor- 
he than my job,” she'd said so 
‘was going to war. 

I fellow going into action?” he 
different tone. 

it know. It looks that way. He’s 
¢ned to some special job in Great 
He’s a bombardier. They’re 
im by clipper. By himself, not 
squadron.” 

oke without emphasis. But they 
Hing among the parts of bombing 
Alec worked all the time, long 
jimprove them. Jerome Hayes 
| their production and knew how 
hey were needed from dozens of 
jal reports. Yet the thoughts of 
touched on Kip’s job with a lit- 
For he’d be right there. Where 
vre happening. 

said, “I hear that they need men 
tstand the machines as much as 
ie planes. They’re probably get- 
iboy over to show them a few 



























ows all of them,” answered Alec. 
yn an instructor for a year.” 

ust be good. That’s a very at- 
| rl, But she seems young to be 
jersonnel in a firm like this. She 
unusually competent.” 

orks at it,’ Alec said. 


“I hope she didn’t misunderstand me. I 
wasn't being personal,” Hayes said. 

Alec disregarded that statement. He 
turned back to the machine and said, “I'd 
like to show you what I think we can ac- 
complish with a gadget or two here.” 

They bent over the model with intent 
faces. Alec explained and demonstrated 
until Hayes whistled with admiration. 

“If it works!” he exclaimed, straighten- 
ing up. 

“It'll work.” 

“T think we ought to move along,” Mr. 
Salmon said, as he came over to them, 
“if you’re ready.” 

“Right,” agreed Hayes. But he turned 
back to Alec and spent another half min- 
ute thoughtfully looking at the model. 
Then he spoke again. 

“Tl be going back to Washington in a 
day or two and if you could get some of 
the information about this down on paper 
and give it to me I could take it along and 
show some of our men over there what 
We're going to need and why.” 

“Certainly,” said Alec. He couldn’t have 
hoped for better luck. “I can get the ma- 
terial you’d want ready in an hour or two. 
With rough drawings.” 

“Td like to go over it with you again too. 
When are you going to be in New York?” 

“Any time. I was planning on going in 
tonight.” 

“Then how about dining with me? I 
happen to be free and that would give us 
a chance to talk.” 

Before he answered, though it was with- 
out noticeable hesitation, Alec had fig- 
ured out that it would be a good plan. He 
wanted to build up the enthusiasm in 
Hayes and not let him forget what was 
needed. And, though he would have a 
chance to have a word with Kip in New 
York, a dinner engagement of his own 
would mean that he couldn’t hang around 
with Kip and Pamela. No matter if they 
asked him, or pressed him to dine with 
them or to argue about anything. He 
didn’t want to do that. There were things 
he knew he didn’t want to see, even with- 
out defining them. They were none of his 
business, he repeated to himself. 


RDINARILY it was only an hour’s 
drive from the plant in Jersey to the 
middle of New York City, and Pamela had 
extravagantly taken a taxi, for anything 
was justified today. She told the driver to 
hurry, but red lights, foolish drivers and 
aged pedestrians kept slowing them down 
and she could feel moments being stolen 
from her. 
But of course he would want to be mar- 
ried. At once, anywhere at all where it 
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He’d Rather be Dummy! 


Clever fellow...this Charlie T. 
This hand he’s dummy, but he figures he holds 


all the trumps...in a wine glass. 


He’d even trump your ace to get back to that 
tantalizingly delicious I. V. C. Sherry. 


Just try a sip of its golden goodness yourself. Ah! 
Now you wouldn’t mind making I. V. C. your long 


suit either, eh? 


Well...why not ask your partner to double one 
I. V. C. Sherry! 





“Dry” grapes from the non-irrigated I-V. C. vineyard give 
these California wines their delicious flavor. Unpuffed with 
excess water, our “dry” grapes are smaller, but the juice 
is more luscious... just naturally winier. 


BOTTLED AT THE WINERY 
Since 1883, I. V.C. Gold Med- 


al and Cucamonga wines have 
been bottled here at the win- 
ery. Red and white—table and 
dessert—sparkling and still 
...I.V. C. presses, matures 
and bottles 22 different wines 
for your pleasure... here at 
the world’s largest vineyard. 


PALE DRY SHER 





: Distributed solely by CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC., New York, N. ¥. 
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| ALMOST CRIED 
when Peggy said 
that to me! It was 
the last time I forced 
her to take that 
harsh, nasty-tasting 
laxative. Even now, 
I hate to think how , 
the stuff used to up- 
set her. It was just | 
too strong! 


LL LS OR A EN I NT IRR Se NN NI Se A TRE cA Sy ce 





THEN | CHANGED 
to another laxative 
which I thought 
would be easier on 
Peggy. But she had 
trouble taking that, 
too. What’s more, 
the medicine orly 
stirred her up with- 
out getting results. 
It was just too mild! 
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FINALLY, | GOT WISE to Ex-Lax. It solved 
Peggy’s laxative problem once and for all. 
She actually smacked her lips over its good 
chocolate taste. And I was so pleased to 
discover how smoothly Ex-Lax works. It’s 
not too strong, not too mild—it’s just right! 









Treat the children" to 
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at all drug stores 
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was legal. I might as well wear the new 
black dress tonight, she thought. There's 
no use saving it for a trousseau climax 
now. 

If there was time she'd stop at the apart- 
ment and change later. She'd have to pick 
up a dressing case too. Or would they go 
back to her place after—if they were mar- 
ried this afternoon? Kip would have noth- 
ing but a hotel room and he usually shared 
it with another fellow. But there were 
hundreds of other hotels, and strangeness 
would be best. Strangeness, so that every- 
thing would be new to them both, so that 
it would be a beginning. 

The cab was rattling through the Hud- 
son tunnel now and soon she would be 
meeting him. Pam moved to look at her- 
self in the little mirror behind the driver 
and settle her fragment of hat on her 
pompadour. Kip liked this hat. Because 
he always made such fun of it. She must 
not let things become sad or morbid. Then 
she recalled that he was not sad, that his 
voice had been excited and jubilant when 
he talked to her, in spite of the things he 
said about feeling unhappy about giving 
up all their plans. He’d said that he wanted 
her to come as soon as she could, so that 
they could talk everything over. Talk ev- 
erything over—an odd little doubt pricked 
Pamela’s mind. 

_ When Kip was in New York he stayed 
at a hotel that was so popular with the 


.| Armed Forces that it almost seemed to be 


taken over by them. 

At one end of the central lobby was the 
Fountain Room and at the other the room 
called the Chinese Garden. That was where 
Pam and Kip usually met. Her eyes swept 
the room for him now and the uniforms 
like his own did not baffle her. She knew 
his profile, the way his hair fitted the back 
of his head, his posture. No other man 
looked like Kip from any angle. There he 
was, standing by the bar at the end of the 
room but facing the door. Who was with 
him? The officer’s back was turned but it 
looked like Ted Marrow. Yes, the girl was 
Jinx Buchanan. I wonder if he’s told her, 
thought Pam. She'll be glad we had to give 
up the wedding. She’s never forgiven me 
for getting Kip when she couldn't. But he 
never loved her really, he’s told me that. 
He loves me as he’s never cared for any- 
one. 


LL that was a lightning flash of thought, 
for he had seen her in a minute. Her 
heart went faint and her spirit grew strong 
as he came to meet her, eagerly as if he 
couldn’t wait, looking triumphant and as 
if he had nothing to regret, and suddenly 
that hurt, even though she wanted so much 
to make him feel that way. 

“T thought I’d never get here, Kip!” 

“T thought you never would. Darling, is 
it all right?” 

“Of course. We always knew it might 
happen. Everything was tentative.” 

“IT knew you'd take it that way,” he said 
proudly. 

Even in that room, among all the other 
handsome and fit young men, Kip stood 
out as exceptional. He had an easy, well- 
bred manner like his cousin Alec, but the 
family resemblance, after sketching the 
same outlines for their high foreheads, 
went no further in molding or coloring. 
Kip was a storybook young man, made 
like a hero and dressed for the part now in 
his uniform, with dark hair that was nat- 
urally lifted off his brow and would have 
made sideburns on his cheeks if the Army 
haircut had allowed it. He had gay, ad- 
venturous blue eyes. There were no day- 
dreams in them. They concentrated on the 
thing in sight, the thing to do, the girl, the 
sport, the danger, the weapon. 

“It’s settled for sure?” she asked. 

“The orders are in my pocket. You can 
ask Marrow.” 

“T don’t want to ask him. Let’s not go 
over there. Not just now.” 

“J don’t want to, either They want to 


fix up a party for tonight. That’s what we 
were talking about. Kind of a send-off.” 

“A party tonight?” 

“We can talk it over. I said it depended 
on you. Whatever we do, I don’t want to 
let you out of my sight for a minute. 
Darling, what am I going to do without my 
girl?” 

“There’s a table,” she said, “let's sit 
there.” 

It was so different from what she had 
expected. She felt herself tongue-tied, her 
impulses checked. 

“You're happy about this, Kip?” 

“Well, it’s a job that wants doing, I 
guess.” 

“Dangerous?” 

“Not any more than lots of other 
things.” 

“But why is it so quick? And why do 
you go by yourself?” 

“T can’t tell you the whole thing. Appar- 
ently a fellow dropped out who was pretty 
necessary and they need someone to step 
ni <n 

“You mean he was killed?” 

“That’s no sign that I will be. It just 
happens that I know a lot about a cer- 
tain technique they’re building up. We've 
worked out a few notions over here that 
may come in handy. Alec knows as much 
about them as anybody—he’s fussing with 
improvements all the time—” 

“Wouldn’t it be better to send him 
then?” 

“Oh, no, they want a bombardier. And 
someone who’s had pilot training too, and 
of course I had that before the war broke 
out. I can’t tell you what a break it is... . 
Here, let’s have a drink. What would you 
like?” 

“Something long and steadying.” 

“You look steady,” he said, ordering 
two Scotches as usual. 

“My soul is shaking. The rest of me is 
paralyzed. When do you take off exactly?” 

“Tt will be tomorrow night. They don’t 
let you know exactly. I have to go to Balti- 
more in the afternoon. On the two-o’clock 
plane.” 

“Can I come too?” 

“It’s no use, sweet. No one can come to 
the airport that I'll leave from there except 
the passengers.” ; 

But between now and tomorrow after- 
noon there’s a long time, Pamela was 
thinking. Long enough to get married. 
She wanted to say that and couldn’t get 
the words out. Because he didn’t seem to 
expect them. 

“Tf I'd had just a few days’ warning,” he 
said, “we could have pushed things ahead 
and been married anyhow.” 
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“New innovation. Each employee gets to hold his 
entire pay all the way from that window to this one” 


































































Then he had no intention of do 
“I suppose it’s impossible no! 
heard herself saying. { 
But it wouldn't take more than) 
hour, she thought. They would 
do it at the City Hall. They'd s i 
exceptions for a soldier going of! 
eign duty, even if a few formalities, 
in order. Or we could go to one} 
places where they have marryin 
tisements outside in neon lightsiff 
didn’t wait for these drinks but j} 
out and found someone to m 
could be done within the hour. 
“No, [ guess you're saved,” 
“but if I'd had even one more day, 
made you marry me anyhow. 
cents I'd see if we couldn’t put it be 
night.” t 
“It might run to two dollars—"__ 
She tried to laugh as she said 
heard the odd note in her voice any 
the almost frightened challenge in » 
His glance made her blush. Hey 
what she had expected and not 
to think. But something held hij 
She couldn’t figure out what we 
mind. He was usually so transpaiy 


E WAS thinking: Don’t be stz 
She’s a sweet thing. She’s lovy 
once you're hooked, that’s the e/ 
There’s probably something in \ 
major said. And you don’t want 
too deep right now, with this jo 
You can’t afford to take your m 
for a minute. Maybe they disc 
against the married fliers. 
Kip had known that, as his wed 
grew closer, he would probably 
icked. But he was a short-term th 
he hadn’t faced it closely. Pam 
only girl he’d ever wanted to r¢ 
all. 
Girls meant a great deal in K 
but he had never liked the idea 
riage. He had never liked what he 
of it at home, where his father 
call his soul his own. Marriag 
handcuffs, being hooked, to Kip, 
knew Pamela. Until then he co 
why a fellow felt that living with < 
was worth his freedom to come 
as he pleased. Pamela had made 
possible until it began to be 
wanted. 
But it was odd that now, as h 
she wanted to be married at one 
to resist. He was afraid of it. F 
admit that, even to himself. De 
himself behind what the majo 
this morning. : 
“Tt wouldn't be fair to you 
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ECAPPIN 


ide and out to determine whether it 
fit for recapping, all necessary repairs 
e made. The old tread is then buffed 
mooth to prepare it for a coat of spe- 
al rubber cement. 
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IN 1943 


longer need a ration certificate for recaps. 


It is true that you no 


It is true that the Government has cut through all 
red tape to make it easier for every citizen to keep 


his war car rolling for essential driving purposes. 


If you wear your tires down too thin so that they 
cannot be recapped ...if you fail to keep your 
tires properly inflated and in good repair... the 
whole rubber situation could change overnight. 


You would need new tires and the entire objective 


of the Government’s campaign would be missed. 
There can be no let-down for the military needs. 


There is not a man, woman or child in America 
that wants to take an ounce of rubber needed for 


a son or a brother at the front. 


To go from the present recapping program to the 
building of new tires would mean that our armed 


forces would have to do without the equipment 







they need. 





2. The buffing of the old treads smooths 
out the uneven spots and roughens up 
the rubber. This makes a good, even 
surface, ready for the application of the 
special rubber cement that will bond the 
new tread to the old. 


1. After a thorough 
inspection of the tire 





HERE IS STILL A RUBBER CRISIS 


It is the intent of our Government to put more 
and better planes into the air; more and better 
tanks on the ground; more and better ships on the 
seas than anything that the Axis can produce. 


This is not only to win the war, but to shorten the 


war—and to save the lives of American boys. 


You make this possible by doing your share... by 
not allowing your tires to wear down too thin... 
by driving under 35 miles per hour... by keeping 
your tires inflated properly ...by seeing that the 


necessary repairs are made when they should be. 


The Baruch report stated that we were going to 
hit the bottom of the rubber stockpile in 1943. 


That bottom comes nearer and nearer. 


Recognizing this fact the Government has worked 
out a program that will still keep our cars rolling 


for essential driving. 


Let’s do our part. 





3. The new tread, called “‘camelback,’”’ 
is carefully applied to the sticky surface 
of the tire and rolled down under pres- 
sure to squeeze out any air bubbles that 
could cause trouble later on. This 
“camelback” is made from reclaimed 
rubber processed from the scrap rubber. 


Things you can do to save every ounce of rubber left in your tires 


1. Never drive unless it is absolutely necessary. 
2. Never drive alone...Share your car. 

3. Have your tires recapped in time to save them. 
4. Have your tires inflated every week or two. 


5. Baby your tires .. 
down on curves. 


.Start and stop slowly; slow 


6. Avoid curbs, ruts, especially pavement-breaks, 
now more serious because of wartime necessity. 


NITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK CITY + IN CANADA, DOMINION RUBBER COMPANY, LTD. 


Everything for the front—for a better America tomorrow 














4. The “cure” bonds the new tread to 
the old. Great skill is needed in main- 
taining the rigid factory controls neces- 
sary. Such quality recapping, using war- 
time materials, will give good service if 
air pressures are kept up to 32 Ibs. and 
speeds kept down below 35 m.p.h. 
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- Choose a shirt with ‘duration- 
ability” Proved by test. . The 
110* Shirt by Wings excels in 
durability. Ask your dealer for 
Wings Shirts with the Guardian 
Collar — guaranteed to out- 
wear the shirt. $2.00 and 
$2.25, Others, $1.75. 


-*110 Washings end no breakdown, 
{2 years of weekly laundering!) 


Superior Tensile Strength (resist-, 
ance fo strain). Compared with two 
more expensive, nationally advertised 
shirts, WINGS was 389% stronger than 
one, 589. stronger than the other. 


- U. S. Testing Co. Report 


SHIRTS and SPORTSWEAR 





Piedmont Shirt Company ¢ Greenville, S. C. 
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her. “You see, I don’t know what this 
thing involves, or where I may go.” 

“Why does that matter?” 

“Won't you wait for me, Pam?” 

The question made her ashamed of her 
impatience. 

“It’s not that; of course I'll wait for you.” 

“The whole thing’s so darned compli- 
cated,” he said, and meant that from his 
heart. This was hard and puzzling and 
troubling and spoiling his triumph. He 
didn’t want to hurt Pam. He didn’t want 
to take on anything more. And all of a 
sudden she knew all that. 

“Don’t let’s spoil our last evening,” she 
said. “We always knew there was a pos- 
sibility that you'd go any minute. It’s all 
right, Kip.” 

When Alec came in, an hour and a half 
later, he found them all there, Jinx and 
Lieutenant Marrow and Pam and Kip and 
Brooks and a couple of others, celebrating. 
They were going to have dinner at the 
Venetian Club later, all of them, and they 
pressed Alec to come along. He said that 
he couldn’t, because he had a business en- 
gagement, but he had a talk with Kip while 
Pam went off to her apartment to change 
her dress. Nothing at all was said about 
a marriage and Alec didn’t bring it up. 


EROME HAYES had planned to write 

to his wife tonight. A letter from Julia 
this morning had sounded plaintive, al- 
most aggrieved. 

“You might at least send me a line once 
in a while. It doesn’t have to be a long 
letter,” she had written. And her husband 
had said to himself that since he had this 
unexpectedly free evening he would spend 
part of it writing Julia a letter that would 
be long enough to satisfy her. 

But by the time he had read his mail at 
the hotel, looked over the newspapers, had 
a shower and changed his suit for a clean 
one, it was already time for Alec Fraser to 
arrive for dinner. Jerome wondered if he 
would have time for a short note to Julia 
and then reached for the telephone instead. 


| Not that a call would content Julia, for he 


knew she liked the tangible fact of letters 
and that she wanted something on paper 
to show her friends. But at least a call 
would make her feel better. 

“Long distance,” he said, and then to the 
toll operator, “Get me Portchannel. Cedar 
124. No, it’s a person-to-person call. I 
want to speak to Mrs. Jerome Hayes. If 
she’s not at that number, find out where I 
can reach her.” 

He waited, putting down the receiver 
while he lit a cigar but not breaking the 
connection. With the telephone again at 
his ear, the audible machinery of putting 
the call through began to pull him back to 
Portchannel. He half wished he were there, 
but didn’t quite credit the wish. Seven- 
thirty. On a summer night like this he and 
Julia would be having dinner in the glass 
wing of the dining room that she was so 
proud of, with the striped awnings pulled 
up to let in the breeze from the river. That 
was Vera, the housemaid, answering the 
telephone now. Hayes half smiled, recall- 
ing Vera’s buttoned-up expression. He 
could hear the maid’s voice, saying, “Mrs. 
Hayes is busy. I don’t think I can disturb 
her. May I take the message? Oh, is it 
long distance? Just a minute, please.” 

Something was going on at his house, 
| apparently. Or there wouldn’t be such a 
| fuss about getting Julia to the telephone. 
| She must be having company. Here she 
was. Her familiar voice, high, still light as 
a girl’s voice, not quite sweet, with that 
little plaintive curve in it, reached him over 
the hundreds of miles. 





“This is Mrs. Hayes. Who is calling? 
Oh, Jerry, how are you?” 

“Tm all right. Fine. How are you? 
What’s going on? A party?” 

“There are just a few people here for 
dinner. It’s Lisa’s birthday so I asked her 
and Dick. And Sue. Fred’s got a cold, so 
I asked Bob for Sue—” 


“Well, you keep Bob away from my 
good Scotch. Give him the ordinary. I’m 
glad you're having yourself a time.” 

“It’s not a time!” she protested. “But I 
have to do something once in a while. It’s 
simply deadly to be left here like this. 
When are you coming home?” 

“IT haven’t an idea, dearest.” 

“Don’t you want to come?” 

“Why, of course. But there’s a war.” 

“You don’t have to take all the respon- 
sibility. Other men wouldn't do what 
you're doing.” 

“Maybe they weren't asked. And a lot 
of them do more than I do. We aren’t giv- 
ing up so much, Juley—not so far.” 

“I’m giving up plenty. Living here like 
a widow—” 

“But you won't be, like some of the 
other girls. You'll get your man _ back. 
Now if I were going off to fight, you'd 
really have something to worry about. If 
I were one of these bombardiers, for in- 
stance. I saw a girl today who’s got that to 
worry about.” a 

“What girl?” 

“Oh, just a girl working in a plant I was 
inspecting.” 

“How did she happen to tellsyou that? 
Do you have to listen to the troubles of 
the factory girls, in addition to everything 
else?” 

“Of course not. I was just giving her as 
an example.” 

“Example? I don’t see what you mean, 
darling. You aren’t drinking, are you, 
Jerry? You aren't calling me from some 
party? You sound so incoherent!” 

“I’m not incoherent,” he said, “and I’m 
right here by myself. I haven’t had a drink 
today. Ill bet that’s more than you can 
say for the party out there by this time.” 

“Do you mind my having a party?” 

“Nothing I like better.” 

“Oh, I see.” Her voice was hurt now. 
“Because then you can get me off your 
mind, and just forget about me.” 

“Dearest, don’t say things like that. 
You're never out of my mind. I want you 
to be safe and happy, that’s all. Because 
such a lot of people aren’t right now. We’re 
a pretty lucky couple.” 

“That’s easy to say when you're right in 
the middle of things, the way you are, 
down there with all the excitement.” 

She was tangling him up. He was get- 
ting in wrong no matter what he said. 

“It’s pretty dull and lonesome here,” he 
told her, “except when I’m working.” 

“Is that why you go around getting 
confidential with factory girls?” she asked 
lightly. 

He chuckled. “There you go, picking 
me up on that. I wasn’t confidential with 
girls. It was just one girl. And she didn’t 
tell me anything. J thought she was loafing 
on the job and called her down. Then I 
found out about her.” 
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“She seems to have made quite an 
pression,” said Julia. 

Julia was easily jealous. Sometime 
had flattered Jerome, and someti 
amused him to see her protect her 
Cooling down her little storms and 
had been fun in the beginning. 
didn’t like that any more, and when 
heard a certain tone in her voice he 
his own routine. So he said, “Ne 
makes an impression on me when y 
not around.” 

“T suppose I should come down tf 

“No, it’s too uncertain. I shuttle’ 
and forth all week between here 
Washington. And with the heat, it 
be too much for you.” 

“That’s what everyone says. But if 
much pleasure to live this way.” Her 
changed, “Yes, come in. I’m talkig 
Jerry.” 

Jerome knew where she was. She 
been talking on the extension teleph 
the library. And now the others 
around the telephone. Julia was ¢ 
“Come on, everybody. Say hello 
rome!” 

They all said hello, and not to wor 
hard, and that hegought to see Julia’s 
outfit and that they were making hay 
his French vermouth and that they fF 
hay. They were in the sharp, excited r 
that came before dinner, the mood 
used for gaiety. They were men 
women he knew well, and some he 
and some he didn’t like but they 
the company with whom Julia had 
Only again she was saying to him & 
wasn’t any fun. 


E HUNG up at last, his nerves ¢ 

rasped, feeling that he would | 
done better not to try that call. It hi 
worked out any too well. But proba 
had given Julia a lift, no matter how 
kicked. Hayes ordered a drink and le 
at his watch. That young fellow, ; 
Fraser, should learn not to keep an 
ployer waiting. He’d never get an 
that way. 

So they were all having fun 
home, on his liquor. Well, that being s: 
there wasn’t any reason why he himse 
shouldn’t mix a little music with his wor 
tonight. 

Alec didn’t appear until ten minutes ¢ 
eight but he was so genuinely apologet 
that Hayes forgot his irritation. 

“It’s all right. There’s a long evenin 
ahead. I tell you what we'll do. We'll hav 
a drink here and then I've got a few idea 
I want to try this Venetian Club. They sa 
it’s good. I’ve heard they serve the be 
food in New York.” f 

“That place is apt to be crowded,” of 
jected Alec. Why did the tycoon have t 
choose the one place that Alec wanted ft 
avoid tonight? But his protest went dow 
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leoxist upon one globe, and inside 
ieher globe. 


O} planet-earth is the center of a larger air- 
Ob... It is like a small spherical kernel within 
lie spherical shell. Both globes, as one unit, 
Me the same orbit. We take our air with us— 
id ways have. 


1 new factor that changes our world is the 
(air as the only universal realm for transpor- 
MG In ratio as we do use it, we change the prox- 
Wand accessibility of all places, and effectively 
tike the world smaller. 

* Ok Ok 
MH this conception as the basis for our war- 
Ming the world could make Peace permanent. 


Muickly, but because, after centuries of recur- 
"§vars, the human race now does possess the 
sal means of enforcing Peace. 

: 


fick human nature will change that much, 


: *k * * 


water the protective possibilities of air: 


‘Bike air is everywhere, it is not possible for any 
™h, clique or nation to hide anywhere upon 
Gth from air surveillance. If we have mastery 


; 
: 
: 
| 


WE SUBMIT THIS CONCEPTION OF OUR CHANGED 


of the air, we can reach the spawning grounds 
of the war plotters and prevent their preparations 
for war. eee ee 


Consider the productive possibilities of air: 


Today, all world markets are much closer neigh- 
bors than cities of the United States used to be. Air 
transportation makes possible a quicker post-war 
rehabilitation and a better world economic system. 

22k pak 


World War I was a localized war. It was won by 
surface strategy. World War II is a wnzversal war 
where there are no safety zones, because every inch 
of the earth’s surface is a potential target for 
bombs from the air. 


The world geography of 1918 is as obsolete as 
that of the ancient flat-world. That is why the 
post-war world will present problems as great 
as does this war-world—and why we will need 
aviation more after this war than during it. 





After the Peace Conference we will have a much 
more vulnerable nation, because it is no longer an 
isolated piece-of-land, but an integral, inseparable 
and indivisible part of today’s air-world. The 
waters of our two oceans could no more prevent air 


WORLD AS THE BASIS FOR OUR 


| WAR-THINKING 





attack than did the cement of the Maginot Line. 


The pre-air conception of the world was one of 
nations protected by vast oceans. All world eco- 
nomic, political and military thinking was predi- 
cated upon that surface-conception. Aviation has 
turned the page on that era! 


Of course nations will continue to have bound- 
ary lines and will use land and water methods of 
transportation. But aviation changes all relative 
values; it nullifies the buffer nations, and makes 
possible that which has, for all man’s prior history, 
been impossible. 

Since it is primarily the use of a#r that makes this 
a Global War, it must follow inevitably that a 
dominant use of air can maintain Global Peace. 


The United States has the beginning of the avia- 
tion machinery necessary to implement its demo- 
cratic ideals and prevent a repetition of the 
war-crime by any nation. 


Attain the most powerful position in the air and 
automatically we will become the greatest Power 


for Peace. 
Saree 


tt —_ af 


A.N. KEMP = 
President, AMERICAN AIRLINES, Inc. 
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PLUGS 


IN SERVICE AT HOME AND ON EVERY FRONT 
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“Hold ’er, Luke . . . she’s spittin’ whiskers!” 


SPARK PLUGS CAN WASTE GAS AT MACHINE-GUN SPEED 


Faulty spark plugs can waste 


gasoline at machine-gun speed 
.. even with 35 mile-an-hour 
Victory driving. 

Here’s an easy way to tell if 
your engine is “spark-weary” . . 
wasting gas. Ask your nearest 
Auto-Lite Dealer for “Plug-Chek” 
Inspection Service. 

Actual tests by the American 
Automobile Association show 


this new spark plug inspection 
service can help car owners get 
as much as 12% increase in gas 
mileage. It’s easy to do, too, and 
just as simple as the ABC that 
identifies a gas ration book. 


Help save vital gas, get more 
essential miles for war transpor- 
tation. 
Auto-Lite Spark Plug Dealer gives 
your car a “Plug-Chek” today. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
“TOLEDO, OHIO © Merchandising Division © SARNIA, ONTARIO 


Ste acim 





Make sure your nearest ~ 


...and help the U.S.O. 

A big 24-page book 

jam-packed with Paul 

Webb's famous ‘Moun- 

tain Boys’ cartoons will be mailed by us to any 
man in the service. Just send name and address 
with dime or War Savings Stamp which the U.S.O. | 
will get in full. Auto-Lite pays all costs of books, 
envelope, mailing and postage. 
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Mr. Hayes’ assurance that he’d 

yy telephoned the headwaiter to get 

jle. Alec found himself in twenty 

sat a key table in the Venetian Club 
decided that by all the laws of 
the large empty one near by 

rved sign on it was being held 

ant Marrow of the American 


ad we haven't got a girl for you,” 
es. He was surprised, seeing Alec 
1 a light summer suit, to find him 
ctive a fellow. He looked and acted 
‘d been about. 

t if we're going to talk shop,” an- 


EC. 
s that’s right too,” said Hayes. 
le not married, you said this after- 
No girl in mind?” 

aty of them.” 

es laughed. “Well, you don’t want 
it off too long. The girls will be all 
' over. Especially with these uni- 
around.” 

good ones are pretty well picked 
| .” said Alec. 

me Hayes laughed. “Girls are a 
the said; “there’s a new one every 
hat are we going to eat? Then 
Ik over something I want to go to 
it with you about. I believe we could 
other metal. First tell me how you 
put a duck or a piece of roast beef?” 


beef was almost gone when the 
ts for whom the empty table was 
d came into the Venetian Club. 
as Jinx. And Pam. Alec didn’t 
he other girl. He knew all the offi- 
am looked around, saw Alec, and 
her eyes with her hand in aston- 
t and mockery. Alec waved cas- 
land Hayes looked over at the 
mers. 

ends of yours? Where have I seen 
jautiful girl in black? Is she on the 


saw her this afternoon at the 
said Alec. 

y, it's the personnel girl! You’re 
Well, she seems to still have her 
Nhich one is he?” 

her right.” 

wonder,” said Hayes briefly. 

’s black dress was thin and the con- 
sf her shoulders showed through it. 
ulte orchid that Kip had bought for 
¥s in her hair, like another of her 
/hats. Hayes bowed to Pamela and 
ye him a full smile. One of her best, 
|t Alec. 
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“I really should apologize to that girl, 
Miss—” 

“Neill,” supplied Alec. 

“T didn’t mean to call her down so hard 
today. I didn’t understand the circum- 
stances. We might just stop for a minute 
as we pass their table on the way out. I’d 
like to wish that bombardier of hers good 
luck.” 

There was nothing that Alec could do to 
stop that either, or to prevent Jerome 
Hayes, when Pam asked him to sit down 
with them and have a drink, from do- 
ing so. 

“T do really work hard,” she said to 
Hayes, “in spite of the way you seem to 
catch me out.” 

“TIl bet you do. Or you wouldn’t be 
holding down the job you’ve got. What I 
don’t understand is why you didn’t nail 
this young man before he got away.” 

TL ‘ with me, Pam?” asked Alec. 

The, aad often danced together. Both 
of them loved to dance and it rested them 
after a hard day’s work. The one time she 
had kissed him, Alec remembered, was as 
they finished a dance. It seemed the right 
finish. That dance was so good that it 
needed a climax. Not this one. She was 
tense tonight, not quite as rhythmic as 
usual. 

Jerome Hayes watched her and then 
turned to Kip who was on the other side 
of Pam’s vacant place. 

“Pretty hard to leave a girl like that.” 

“Especially when you were all set to be 
married,” said Kip. He had begun to 
romanticize his loss now. 

“No extra time allowed on that ac- 
count?” 

“No, sir,” said Kip, feeling almost bitter 
about it as he watched Pam. He said, 
“Til let them get around the floor once 
more and then I want her back.” 

Hayes was kindly and important. He 
had an idea. 

“Tell me,” he said, “who’s your superior 
officer?” 

“Major Jackson, sir.” 

“T mean in general charge of your di- 
vision.” 

“That’s Colonel Roche, sir.” 

“Oh, I know the colonel,” said Hayes, 
and Kip looked at him with new respect. 
“He’s a fine man. Very human too. That’s 
how I’ve found him. How would you like 
me to put in a word for you, explain the 
circumstances and get you a few days’ ex- 
tension? I couldn’t promise anything but 
Id be glad to make the effort.” 

Kip said quickly, “I wouldn’t want you 


Tm afraid I’ve been poor company for your daughter, Mr. Binks!” 
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to do that, sir. I wouldn’t want you to go 
to all that trouble.” | 

“No trouble. Take five minutes on the 
telephone, that’s all. This is wartime and 
I wouldn’t interfere. But sometimes they 
get a man over there and leave him sit- 
ting on his hands.” 

“It’s a very definite spot, sir. If I started 
anything or asked for any delay, I might 
lose it.” He spoke urgently. “Honestly, 
I would rather go. I want to get into ac- 
tion.” 

“IT know that. You all do. I wish I 
could. I was just thinking of the circum- 
stances.” 

“Pamela understands perfectly. 
agrees with me.” 

“I guess we’re going to win this war,” 
said Hayes, in compliment to that atti- 
tude. 

Pam and Alec were swinging into sight. 
Kip stood up prepared to grab her. He 
seemed disturbed. 

“You won't mention the matter to Colo- 
nel Roche, will you, sir?” 

“Why no, not if you feel that way 
about it.” 

Kip took Pamela into his arms pos- 
sessively. 

“There’s so little time,” he said, and 
though no one could hear the words, that 
was what the people who watched them 
were thinking too. 

Alec wasn’t watching. He saw that Je- 
rome Hayes had dropped business for the 
evening, so he sat down by Jinx and ex- 
plained her to his host. 

“This is one of our Grade A glamor 
girls, Mr. Hayes.” 

Hayes said that he could tell that for 
himself. Jinx interested him but he was 
wary of her. She was dramatic tonight, 
with her pale hair loose over one eye, and 
her big red mouth. She looked half like 
a child, half like a tempting and seductive 
woman. Alec, patting her hair back of 
her ear, knew that it was the child part that 
was dangerous. Even when she was pun- 
ished, she’d do the same thing again. 


She 


HE scattered dinner proceeded. Jerome 

Hayes suggested leaving a couple of 
times but they protested that he couldn't, 
while they were drinking his champagne. 
And when that was gone, there had to be 
another bottle and he couldn’t let the men 
in uniform pay for it. No one was having 
too much but they were merry. 

Pam had grown very silent. She was 
drinking very little. She was conscious of 
the passing of time as she never had been 
before. She sat trying to tell Mr. Hayes 
about her job and it was like a job she had 
read about that someone else was doing. 
But she knew all the figures. 

A boy came through the room, with a 
midnight edition of a newspaper. In peace- 
time he wouldn’t have been allowed to 
come into the club, but everyone wanted 
to buy a paper now. The men dug into 
their pockets for coins. 

“That was what they were hinting about 
on the air at six o’clock. The raids are on 
again.” 

“Looks like they’re using our bombers,” 
muttered Alec, reading. 

’ Hayes was thinking aloud too as his 
eyes scanned the page. He said, “At this 
rate they'll need more and more of them. 
It’s going to mean losses. Heavy losses.” 

Jinx Buchanan drew her shoulders up 
in a shiver, turned to Kip and kissed him 
on the mouth. 

“Don't be lost!” she cried. 

Pamela was standing. There was the 
look in her eyes that Jerome Hayes had 
seen that afternoon. 

“Let’s go, Kip,” she said evenly. 

They.went by themselves. No one pro- 
tested or tried to detain them. Nobody 
followed. They had just r ed the 
dimmed-out street when the long shriek 
of an air-raid siren cut its curve through 
the night. 

(To be continued next week) 
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“A package of Arm & Hammer, 
which will give many weeks of 
brushings, costs just a few cents. 
Isn’t a tooth cleanser so effective, 
yet so inexpensive, worth trying?” 











“Try this Baking Soda for about 
ten days and you'll prefer its 
effective cleansing action and its 
pleasant, clean after-taste to any 
dentifrice you may now be using.” 

















“Now we’re all converts and 
Arm & Hammer is our regular 
tooth cleanser. It's surprising how 
quickly it helps to restore the 
natural color of your teeth.” 


ARM & HAMMER 














“When I read that Arm & Ham- 
mer Baking Soda is one of the 





the American Dental Association 


tooth cleansers acceptable to 
Council, I tried it.” 
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Famous Highs —<, 
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28,100° high! 
ONLY 4 MEN EVER REACHED THAT PEAK IN MOUNTAIN 
CLIMBING_ BUT THOUSANDS HAVE REACHED A NEW 
PEAK IN WHISKEY ENJOYMENT. TASTE THE REASON 
TASTE THE GREATER RICHNESS, THE EXQUISITE, 
SMOOTHNESS OF TODAYS TEN HIGH! 
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THE WORLDS FASTEST TRAIN ATTAINED AN AVERAGE 
SPEED OF 84 MILES AN HOUR OVER 56.6 MILES__ A 
RECORD THATS NEVER BEEN EQUALLED BY ANY OTHER 
SCHEDULED TRAIN RUN. AND NO WHISKEY'S EVER 
EQUALLED THE SMOOTHNESS OF TEN HIGH. 


..and Ten High! 


A new hi 
in whiskey smoothness! 






Please be patient. If your store or tavern is temporarily out of TEN HIGH there are two rea- 
sons: (1) Since all distilleries are now making war alcohol instead of whiskey, the available 
supply of TEN HIGH is on quota “for the duration.” (2) Railways must give war materials 
and food the right of way, so your dealer’s shipment of TEN HIGH may sometimes be delayed. 


This Straight Bourbon Whiskey is 4 years old. 86 proof. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 
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Continued from page 23 


She shook her head. “I’m working, 
Harry. Five days a week, eight hours a 
day. At the plant. They’re so short of 
help. I help in the drafting room and 
get twenty-two-fifty a week.” 

He followed her to the front door and 
she turned and held out her hand, tilting 
her head and smiling happily at him. “It’s 
awfully good to see you, Harry.” 

He was hearing strange things and see- 
ing, he thought, a strange person. And 
absent-mindedly, he patted her hand. 

“Harry Burnham,” she said, with a 
hint of old aftectionate laughter in her 
voice, and ran down the steps. 


RIDAY he went up to the Ingalls’, 

idling through the dusk, in plenty of 
time. Mrs. Ingalls opened the door and 
gave him a hig‘ and Mr. Ingalls came 
pounding across the entrance hall, a ciga- 
rette trailing ashes from one hand, his 
other hand outthrust. Irene hovered on 
the edge of the excitement; smiling; and 
behind her, in the west room, firelight 
waved on the walls. 

With Mrs. Ingalls cuddling his arm, 
squeezing it, he moved into the west room. 
There were cocktails ready to be poured, 
and a salver of canapés. With relish, his 
face ruddied by the firelight, Mr. Ingalls 
poured the cocktails, saying, “I’d better 
go easy on these. I’ve got to spot planes 
from ten to midnight.” 

“Irene spots on Sundays, noon till two,” 
Mrs. Ingalls said. “And don’t you think 
it’s wonderful, her working at the plant? 
But it’s too much—spotting planes, Red 
Cross work, USO and goodness knows 
what else. She’s thin as a rail. But we 
are proud of her—” 

“Now, now, Mother,” Irene said, nib- 
bling a canapé. She sat on the arm of a 
chair swinging her foot, her chestnut hair 
warm with light, the chiding tone of her 
voice softened by the good humor in her 
eyes. 

“This is to Harry,” Mr. Ingalls said, 
raising his glass. “Boy, come back to us 
soon. Get this war over with soon, Harry. 
You're the best technician we ever had at 
the plant.” 

After dinner, in front of the fireplace, 
they sipped coffee laced with brandy. 
Harry felt wonderfully relaxed. This room, 
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these people, were poignantly f, 
Mr. Ingalls had fished and gone sh 
with his father, and Mrs. Ingalls } 
with him beside his mother when sb 
and held him in her arms for long m 
afterward. Some people had the 
would marry Irene, and in a ¢ 
way he had meant to ask her t 
him; but she had frightened h 
talk, her vain ambition, had st 
words in his throat. He had neve 
able to get up sufficient courage toa 

“Well,” Mr. Ingalls said, slappi 
knees, “guess I’ve got to get up to th 
ting post. Sorry, Harry. It D 
posed to be my night, but Bob § 
came down with a cold, and I’m 
for him.” : 

Mrs. Ingalls said, “I'd better 
sit with you, Joe. You know hoy 
drowse off after drinks and a b gs 

“Who, me?” 4 

“Harry won't mind,” she said. “F 
like one of the family. There’s the | 
You get it, Irene, will you? We'll h 
rush.” 

Irene put down a deck of ¢ 
had begun to shuffle and crossed 
She picked up the telephone. 
she said. “Why, yes. Justa 
Harry, it’s for you.” 

~For me?) 

She put the instrument down ar 
past him, giving him a fixed, curic 

“Yes?” he said into the mo 

“Harry, this is Ruth.” 

He stared blankly at the wall z 
dimly conscious of a dull thumpil 
breast. He could hear the sour 
breathing. F 

“Harry?” 1 

“Oh. Oh, hello, Ruth. How are’ 

“T got in on the bus a little whil 
I phoned the house but there was | 
swer. Then Archy Tabor said e 
you were going up there tonight. 
I’ve got to see you!” es 

“What’s the matter?” ¥ 

“T’m at the Inn. What time wil 
home? I'll walk over. It’s awful 
portant, Harry.” 5 

He remembered that when Rutl 
something was awfully importan: 
meant that it was important to her 
hand shook a little and his throas 
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re fighting not only for the Four Great 
oms, but for many other, equally impor- 
hings, too. 

instance, we are fighting for the right to 
through peaceful fields with a dog and a 
tee of the shadow of war. We’re fighting for 
ght to enjoy the great American heritage of 
ng... to watch a flight of mallards sweep 


the dawn. 


‘te fighting for personal peace, as well as 
between nations. 


at Remington we are grateful that our 
ears of experience in making fine sporting 
and ammunition enabled us to convert 
ly to making vitally needed military arms 
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and ammunition when war burst upon our country. 


Fields, woodlots—factories! 


This conversion involved a program of almost in- 
credible scope. Four great new plants, hundreds of 
buildings, were constructed, equipped, and were 
in operation on sites that had been fields and wood- 
lots only a few months before. Thousands of will- 
ing but untrained workers . . . men and women 
... were trained quickly and thoroughly by veteran 
Remington employees. And the results? ... 


—during 1942, Remington produced enough small 
arms ammunition to fire more than 300 times at 
every Axis soldier. 


— during the last 7% months of that year alone, Rem- 








The right to walk in peace... 


ington produced more small arms ammunition 
than the entire country produced during ail four 
years of World War I. 


—thousands upon thousands of military rifles were 
speeded to our armed forces all over the world. 


Seize | Gites | Wt. ‘ 
- on Re Re and the Remington Arms Com- 
pany has received four Army-Navy ‘‘E’s.’’ 


The many thousands of us who are Remington 
are thankful that we are able to serve our country. 
And after the war is won, we will be glad to serve 
our sportsmen friends again with the famous 
Remington line of sporting arms and ammunition 
...in even finer quality. Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Remington, 
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Put em away, Susan- 


That’s a job for 
SANI-FLUSH t; 


Why make extra 
work for yourself? 
You don’t need & 
a cleanser plus a 
disinfectant for 
toilet sanitation. 
Sani-Flush was 
made especially 
to keep toilet bowls | 
sparkling clean. Acts | 
quickly . . . easily. 
Removes film, stains 
and incrustations 
where toilet germs 
lurk, Cleans away a 
cause of toilet odors. 
Use Sani-Flush at 
least twice a week. 







Don’t confuse Sani-Flush with 
ordinary cleansers. It works chemically. 
Even cleans the hidden trap. 

Cannot injure septic tanks® or their action and 
is safe in toilet connections when used 
according to directions on the can. 

Sold everywhere. Two convenient sizes. 
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WOLFECTIVEOR ow 
32245 aovemnsty HESS 


CLEANS TOILET 
BOWLS WITHOUT 
SCOURING 





* FREE for Septic Tank Owners 


Septic tank owners don’t have to scrub toilets 
either! Tests by eminent research authorities 
show how easy and safe Sani-Flush is for toilet 
sanitation with septic tanks. For free copy of 
their scientific report, write: The Hygienic 
Products Company, Dept. 27, Canton, Ohio. 


DESTROY NO FOOD, CLOTHING 


=\DEAD INSECTS 









) the protective tubes — and d iE 
fasting, clean and thoroughly efficient. 
Money back if not satisfactory. 35c pke. 
lf your dealer has none, send $1.00 for 
3 pkgs. postpaid. 
DE SOTO CHEMICAL CO. 
Box 15, Arcadia, Fla. 
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— | gut meal.—you'll push on towards 
st. < Victory with renewed vigor # ® 
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Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or fess single 


“Nudge Your Lazy 
Liver Tonight! 


Follow Noted Ohio Doctor’s Advice To 
Relieve CONSTIPATION! 


If liver bile doesn’t flow freely every day into 
your intestines—constipation with its head- 
aches and that “‘half-alive” feeling often result. 
So pep up your liver bile secretion and see how 
much better you should feel! Just try Dr. 
Edwards’ Olive Tablets, used so successfully 
for years by Dr. F. M. Edwards for his patients 
with constipation and sluggish bile. 

Olive Tablets, being purely vegetable, are 
wonderful! They not only stimulate bile flow 
to help digest fatty foods but ALSO help 
elimination. Get a box TODAY! Follow label 
directions. 15¢, 30¢, 60¢. All drugstores. 
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suddenly dry. All the warmth and mellow 
tranquillity that had permeated him now 
drained away and left him~utterly.bleak 
and with a feeling of. some impending yin- 
pleasantness. ta, 

“Well,” he said, “I'giess I camstartdown 
any time.” 

“Will you, Harry? It’s really awfully 
important.” 

He hung up and stood for a minute, 
indecisively, rubbing the back of his head. 

“T guess I’ve got to go, Irene,” he said 
in a lame voice. “That was Ruth.” 

“Yes, I know.” Irene stood up and 
looked around the room. “I'll get your 
cap. Where did you leave it?” 

“Tll get it. It’s in the hall.” 

He looked away and then looked back 
at her again, covertly. Was her face a little 
paler than it had been or did he imagine 
it? She got his cap and examined it, turn- 
ing it round and round, and he watched 
her, her hands, her throat, the wavering 
uncertain smile on her lips. And then he 
saw that her face was being suffused, 
slowly, with red color. Abruptly, she held 
out his cap. 

“Here,” she said, and opened the door 
and went swiftly out to the veranda, where 
it was dark. She said, ““M-m-m, it’s begin- 
ning to smell like summer.” 

“She came down from Hartford on the 
bus,” he said, “so it must be important.” 

“Of course,” Irene said in a voice that 
sounded surprisingly reasonable. She 
moved back to the doorway and put her 
hand on the knob “It’s still a little chilly, 
though.” 

“Yes, it is. Well, good night, Irene.” 


UTH was waiting on his veranda. He 

climbed the steps slowly, seeing her 
face as a pale blur in the darkness and her 
small, rounded body as a dark blur against 
the white clapboards of the house. 

“I hope i didn’t spoil your evening, 
Harry,” she said. “If it wasn’t so im- 
portant, I wouldn’t have phoned you.” 
The almost breathless anxiety of her voice 
was depressingly familiar. “I did spoil 
your evening,” she said, “didn’t I?” 

“Oh, no,” he said, and unlocked and 
opened the door. As she moved in past 
him, walking on her toes, he caught a 
familiar whiff of the strong perfume she 
always used. 

“Well, I'm glad, then,” she said. “I’m 
awfully glad.” 

He closed the door and turned on the 
living-room lights and put his cap down 
on the piano. 

She said, “My, you look awfully nice 
in your uniform. I could never picture 
you, really, as a soldier.” 

“T couldn't, either. Sit down, won’t you, 
Ruth?” 

She sat down. “Oh, this war, Harry, 
isn’t it awful? I hate it. Of course, you’ve 
been away, you've been in the Army, and 
you don’t know, you can’t know, what 
we've been through. Harry, this past win- 
ter’s been terrible. You practically had 
to beg them on bended knees for a little 
heat. And you know how Mamma hates 
the cold. But the ration board wouldn’t 
do a thing, Harry. They were actually 
insulting to us.” 

She looked grieved and hurt and indig- 
nant. She was never, he remembered, in 
doubt about the rightness of her own 
point of view. Her face, round and pretty, 
with a short full mouth and round blue 
eyes, was like the face of a child shocked 
by a harsh rebuke. 

He said, inanely, “Well, it’s warmer 
now—almost summer.” And he wondered 
what she wanted of him. All this talk, he 
knew, represented merely the preliminary 
stage. Her talk, as always, moved er- 
ratically from one subject to another; and 
then all at once she broke off and began 
to cry. She cried softly, twisting her hand- 
kerchief, like an injured and woebegone 
child. 

“Harry,” she sniffled, “you will help me, 
won’t you?” 





He said, “Don’t cry, Ruth.” For he was 
sure that her crying was genuine. She had 
always been able to work herself into a 
tearful state and for a while it used to make 
him feel like a brute, even when he was 
not reasonably at fault. He said, “What's 
wrong? You haven't told me what's 
wrong.” 

She cried harder and said, “I—I’m in 
debt.” 


T WASN'T new, then. It was a segment 

of the old, familiar pattern. She had 
done it before. In the first year of their 
marriage she had borrowed money from 
his friends. Not wishing to embarrass him, 
they had not told him It had all come 
out when one of them died and the law- 
yer handling the estate presented him 
with her note, long overdue. 

“Well,” he said, sighing, and got up 
and stood by the window. 

“If I don’t pay it,” she said, sobbing, 
“they'll sue me. They'll take me to court.” 

“Who?” : 

“Those people. The store. The store 
where I bought the fur coat. It was on 
sale, and it was a bargain.. Five hundred 
dollars. I managed to pay off two hun- 
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dred—but they'll sue me for the rest. 
They said so.” 

He said thoughtfully, “Five hundred 
for a fur coat.” He turned and looked at 
her. “How did you ever expect to pay for 
it?” : 

“But, Harry,” she cried, “I needed it! 
It was an awful winter and I needed it to 
keep warm! You wouldn’t have wanted 
me to freeze, Harry, would you?” 

He turned back to the window. “I 
haven’t got any money, Ruth. You've 
been getting most of my pay. Tom Car- 
ron’s carrying my first mortgage and 
George Halkett the second—and they’re 
not asking for any interest for the duration. 
If they did, I’d lose the place.” Once the 
house had been clear but he had had to 
mortgage it in order to give Ruth half its 
value when they were divorced. 

“Harry, how can I live, how can I pos- 
sibly live, on what you send me? There’s 
Mamma, too, to take care of. We've tried 
hard, Harry. We’ve tried our best.” 

He sat down and held his head in his 
hands. “What can I do?” he asked. “I 
haven’t got it. So what can I do, Ruth?” 

It was as if he were still married to her. 
It was as if he were still caught, involved, 
in her childish complexities and endless 
emergencies. 

He said, desperately, “Can’t you find a 
job? Can’t you work, and help out that 
way? There ought to be a lot of jobs.” 

“But Harry, dear, what can I do? You 


“I wonder what he’s peddling? I do wish he’d hurry!” 
































have to be brought up to wo 
to work. But I never was. N 
Mamma. Papa never let us raise ; 
He'd heard that before, ma 
He'd heard, over and over again, g 
fun they'd all had: West India 
Florida. Maine. The West Coa 
father had been in the publicity by 
He'd made a lot and, apparently, 
on the spot, letting tomorrow loo 
itself. And no one had ever d 
definitely, whether he had fallen or} 
from the fifteenth story of a Ch ica 
tel. According to Ruth, he 7 
very jolly man, always laughing- 
lar card. She was just sure he hi i 
“It’s just,” she said, almost whim 
“that you're the best friend I ha 
I said that, you remember, wher 
divorced. It wasn’t our fauli 
couldn’t live together. We 
compatible. I just couldn't 
criticized for everything, every 
I’ve always been sensitive. 
admired you, and I still do. I 
can’t help it that you take thin; 
and brood a lot. People can’t h 
they are. I always said that. 
sure you could help me out, 























A. 


He went out to the kitchen 
a glass of water and stood by th 
drinking it. This was not the fi rs 
since their divorce. It was the se is 
no, the third time she had called ¢ 
to get her out of financial trouble 7 

She was at his elbow, saying t 
“Couldn’t you get it somewhe ec, I 
You have so many friends. Couldn 


Harry?” ‘ 
E DRAINED the glass and set 
sharply and turned and went 6 

the living room. In his growing ang 
frustration he wished he had not 
home at all. 4 
“But Harry,” she said, almost it 
now, from the doorway, “you don 
them to arrest me, do you? Ha 
ply can’t get along on what you s 
Is it my fault, really, that you gav 
good paying job and went in the 
and my alimony was cut? Must i 
because you want to be a soldier?” 
His face darkened. “Who wants 

a soldier?” he demanded “You c@ 
ways do what you want to do. D 
think I like being a soldier? It’s ¥ 
fellow feels he has to do. It’s insi¢ 
gnawing at him, giving him no res 
he does it. And you have to have 
coat!” 
“Why. Harry,” she said in a sma 
voice, ‘“you’re shouting. Please don’ 
know how shouting upsets me. I 





| ovr. talking about a Flying Fortress powered 
by Studebaker-built Wright Cyclone engines 


I 
va little while back, expert machinist John 


| Williams and his two sons, Evard and 


were working together at Studebaker. 


lay, they’re still working together in spirit 


0 ue victory sure. 


: pry miles apart. 


father is building Wright Cyclone engines 


Hie mighty Boeing Flying Fortress in the 


baker factory. The boys have hung up their 
Ting clothes to put on the fighting uniforms 


le Sam. 


9 on the firing line—one on the production 
each still giving ‘“‘more than he promised” 
h doing everything that he can do in order 


*ere are many families such as the Williams 


*) whose names shine brightly these war 


Ge ee 


days on the Studebaker roster—families that are 
steadfastly maintaining the great Studebaker 
father-and-son tradition at home or far away. 


And when the fighting job is done, that 
tradition will be carried forward, you may be 
sure, in finer Studebaker motor cars and motor 
trucks than ever for civilian use. The solid prin- 
ciples of integrity upon which Stude- 
baker craftsmanship has been founded 
will remain unchanged. 





Builder of Wright Cycione engines for the 
Boeing Flying Fortress, big multiple-drive 
military trucks and other vital war matériel 





Boke Dad worked on those engines!” 





Craftsman father of craftsmen sons 


John H. Williams, father of soldiers Evard and John, 
has been with Studebaker 21 years. He is one of many 
Studebaker veterans whose aptitude for fine work 
influenced their sons to become Studebaker craftsmen, 
too. Every Studebaker employee is proud of his assign- 
ments in the arming of our Nation and its Allies. 





———— 
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SPARK PLUG 


their spurs in the tanks and mechanized vehicles 


In the much harder-hitting, harder-going tanks c 


SR te IE RN Se AN ne on ye 


EE A NO Ra 





Armored and armed to the teeth, asking and giving no quarter and 
operating almost regardless of terrain, the giant tanks of this war are 
truly land battleships. The brave and tough men who live with, in and 
by them know that their effectiveness depends on their mobility. Giant 
engines must not fail, and for that reason the tank corps is very con- 
scious of the importance of spark plugs, and the necessity of regular 
inspection to keep them in top-notch condition. Champion 
Spark Plugs have earned an outstanding reputa- 
tion for dependability here, as with other 
branches of our fighting forces. This enhances 
Champion’s long standing reputation for better 
performance — and emphasizes the reason for 
their world-wide preference by motorists. . . . 
Check your spark plugs—have them tested, cleaned 
and gaps re-set at regular intervals. These are the 
little things that insure maximum economy and 
dependability. Always remember when you need 
new spark plugs to insist on Champions. They 
make every engine a better performing engine. 
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used to it. Papa never raised his voice to 
me. Harry,” she said, her lip quivering, 
“vou're making me cry again!” 

He said quietly, but thickly, “Don’t you 
understand? I haven't got the money. 
And I won't borrow it from any of my 
friends. I won’t, Ruth!” 

She wiped her eyes and blew her nose 
and sighed. She looked crushed and 
beaten, her shoulders hunched now and 
her lower lip caught between her teeth. 
She seemed to have gone soft all over. 
And looking at her, seeing her crumple 
bit by bit, he felt himself going soft too, 
the softness undermining his strong anger 
so that it drained out of him like a flood 
and left him dry and aching inside. But 
he said nothing. 

“All right,” she said. “All right, then, 
Harry. They’ll have to sue me, then.” 

He watched her turn and go slowly 
out. He didn’t stop her but he knew that 
they would never sue her because he would 
do something about it. Already he was 
trying to figure out where he could get 
the money. Because for a while he had 
lived with her, he had loved her, and for 
a little while they had been happy. He had 
never been sure that his;own ideas were 
right ideas. He told himself that he was 
probably to blame for the whole mess. She 
had flitted and fluttered about him, made 
him feel big and strong and important, and 
in a kind of happy daze he had married 
her. He guessed that after their marriage he 
hadn’t measured up to her expectations. 

He’d do something in the morning, then. 
In the morning, first thing, he’d see what 
he could do about raising the money. He 
hurried out to the veranda, hoping to 
catch her before she left the block. But 
he almost bumped into her. She had not 
left the veranda. She was waiting there, 
her eyes round and watchful, her mouth 
like a dark bruise on her pale, round face. 
He had a ridiculous feeling that if he 
should see her twenty or thirty years 
hence, her face would be the same—per- 
haps a little fuller, a little rounder, but 
essentially the same—a child’s face, un- 
touched by time, on a middle-aged 
woman’s body. 

His throat knotted up and for a minute 
he could not speak. He wished he had 
not come out. But he had, and he knew 
that he was caught. 
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“I don’t feel half so self-conscious since you gave 
me this job. Everybody thinks I'm on stilts! 














































He muttered, “I'll see what ] 
tomorrow.” 

“I knew you'd come out, 
said softly. “I knew you woule 
the heart to let me down.” 

He turned and went inside 
the door and stood rooted, } 
clenched at his sides, a hot, swellir 
tion in his throat and temples. 
almost struck her. And thi 
he began to tremble. It was the f 
he had ever even thought of str 
He heard her departing footfalls 
immensely, exultantly, relieved, 


EXT morning at ten he wal 

George Halkett’s real 
surance office, sat down and 
twiddled his thumbs. her 
“George, what are the chances of 
my house?” 

“Good. I could rent a chick 
these days.” George Halkett 
plump hands at the back of b 
neck. “But what’s this, 
house?” 

“Well,” Harry said, “I need se 
How much do you think you 
for it, furnished?” 

“Fifty or sixty a month. Say 
is, by the year.’ 4 

“That would be six hundred 
Harry leaned forward and clea 
throat. 


enti 


“IT need three hundre 
George. Could you lend me 
dred and take it out of the rent?” 

“Why not just forget about th 
and the rent and I'll lend you th 
dred?” 

Harry shook his head. “No, 
I'd like it this way. The three 
with regular interest, taken a 
rent, and what’s left over, pay 
and the interest on the first a 
mortgages. You could handle 
because you have my power o 

“Are you kidding?” Geor 
said. 

“Could you do that, George?’ 

George Halkett took off h 
rubbed his hand down across his f 
gave a loud sigh. He took out hi 
kerchief and polished his glas 
gazed reflectively at Harry a 
his glasses back on, hooliial the n 
on both ears at the same time, hi 
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this time resignedly. He pulled 
jook out of the drawer. 

cid I make it out to you or Ruth?” 
d4ind his mouth tightened. 

es not surprised, nor was he 
«, For George had been through 
4h him, was one of his friends of 
luth had borrowed money, and it 
irge who had got drunk with him 
uth left him. Hiding it from 
would be pointless. 

) her,” George said, “‘in town last 
dd Archy Tabor said she was look- 
vou. I had a hunch. I sure had a 
5. ll right. Or maybe you'd like it 


cleared his throat. “No, the 
be all right. Just make it out to 


RY wrote out Ruth’s name on an 
slope, put the check in the enve- 
sealed it. He walked down to the 
left the envelope at the desk for 
hastened out for fear that he might 
her. He didn’t want to see her 
fe never wanted to see her again. 
jon he saw Irene in the post office. 
} at one of the desks, stamping 
. “Hello, you,” she said off- 
Je leaned on the desk and watched 
ping the letters and from time to 
glanced up at him, brightly, in- 
, but not at all insistently. He 
up the letters as she stamped 
i when she had finished he handed 
her and she put them through the 
followed her outside. 

g home?” he said. 

odded. “Soon as I pick up’ some 


’ 


4 


ent into the store with her and 
vey left he carried some of the 
It occurred to him that when 
a kid, fourteen or fifteen, he used 
her carry bundles home because 
) that when he arrived at the house 
balls would give him some cookies. 
} he went in the back way, follow- 
e into the kitchen and setting his 
| down, Mrs. Ingalls got the cooky 
just as she always used to. He sat 
) kitchen stool and munched 
fully. He felt fine. He didn’t feel 
exuberant, but just fine, natural, 
proove. He stayed for luncheon, 
ir, scrounged down on the small of 
| in an armchair, he read the daily 
hile Irene sat mending a sweater. 
ay they went to church together 
listened to her clear voice 
/beside him and forgot to sing him- 
= went home and packed some old 
ms he didn’t want to leave in the 
hile it was rented and stored them 
tge Halkett’s attic. In the after- 
awn irresistibly, he walked up to 
ting post on Ivy Hill, where Irene 
duty, and in the evening they 
) the movies. 
alked home with her and they sat 
veranda steps for a while, talking 
thing and another, talking away 
nything personal, and sometimes 
img and smoking. When he left, 
€ up. stretching, saying good night 
m strolling down the driveway, he 
ant to go. As he went through the 
ate he looked back and saw that 
Sat where he had left her, on the 
€ paused. Without any conscious 
tof what he was doing, without any 
th no words forming anywhere in 
d, he walked back up the driveway. 
e,” he said, sitting down beside her. 
o0ked away. 
he.” He put his arm around her, 
g her to him, against him. “Irene.” 
turned and looked at him gravely, 
drawn, a kind of wild fright in her 
et body resistant. Then suddenly 
ad Was on his shoulder, her arms 
his neck, hard and vibrant, and her 
and her words against his throat: 
@! Harry Burnham!” 































Then he was kissing her and saying dis- 
tractedly, “I don’t know—Irene, I don’t 
know why this—this didn’t happen years 
ago. I don’t know, Irene—I don’t know.” 

“Harry, it’s happening now—it’s hap- 
pening now, darling, so what does it mat- 
ter?” 

“I—I always loved you, Irene, ever since 
you came back from boarding school. 
But—but—” 

“You never said so.” She pressed his 
hand against her cheek. “And whose fault 
was it? Darling, I remember how I talked. 
A yokel town and dull people, a place 
to rot in. I wanted to see the world, the 
cities, all the exotic places—and I had a 
grandmother to indulge me and she said 
the same things. It was a terrible ambition, 
Harry—but it was no ambition at all. 
Grandmother always hated the town. But 
when she was dying, this was the place 
she wanted to come to—desperately—and 
as she lay dying she talked of the town, 
the people she’d grown up with, the places 
—Round Rock and Danish Landing and 
the woods and the old-fashioned winters 
and picnics at Willow Lake. Harry, it 
almost broke my heart. It made me want 
to come back as fast as I could. I’ve 
changed, Harry. I don’t mean I’m a dif- 
ferent person. But I’m like I was when I 
was a little girl. In between, I was some- 
body else, somebody I hardly knew—com- 
plicated and frustrated and with not 
enought intelligence to see the reason why. 
Harry, I’m happy—happier than I’ve any 
right to be. For a little while, anyhow. 
Until you go away again.” She held on- 
to him fiercely. “We've got such a short 
time.” 

“Well,” Harry said, stroking her hair, 
“we've got a week. And besides, it isn’t 
as if we'd just met. And yet, Irene, it 
seems, I don’t know, as if we’d never met 
till tonight—till just a few minutes ago.” 
And he thought, Give me this—Irene and 
a few good friends, and a decent place to 
live in, and a chance to do good work, 
work I’m interested in—my own work— 
not war. Give me this, brother, and you 
can have everything else. 


N THE summer a new offensive got un- 

der way and he moved up with it and 
the fighting was very severe and there 
were many casualties on both sides. After 
a month in the field, with action almost 
continuous, day and night, his unit was 
relieved and returned to the comparative 
calm of the city which they had taken at 
the beginning of the offensive. By this 
time he wore the bars of a captain, was ten 
pounds lighter and looked worn and hag- 
gard in a calm, thoughtful way. 

There was a batch of letters waiting for 
him—most of them from Irene. Hunched 
over on a cot, rubbing his hand through 
his tousled hair, he read them avidly and 
then he read them again, slowly this time, 
and they brought Irene very close to him. 
He lay down on the cot and closed his 
eyes and tried to bring her closer still. 
It was difficult, and futile, and it made his 
throat ache and his temples burn. 

Then the alert sounded and he sat up, 
knocking the letters to the floor. He no- 
ticed, then, that there was an envelope 
still unopened, with a return address he 
did not recognize: Mrs. J. B. Connerty, 
Chicago. But the writing, full of erratic 
flourishes, was familiar. He read as the 
antiaircraft batteries cut loose and .the 
bombs crashed in the city. 

Ruth had married again. She said she 
was having a wonderful time and that 
Jerry was a wonderful man, very success- 
ful in the wholesale-liquor business. He 
was considerably older than she was, but 
full of life and always ready for a party. 
They were. always doing something and 
he never, never talked about the war, and 
that was a relief. He was very jolly, she 
wrote, laughing all the time—just like 
Papa. 

THE END 


To release vital metal for war needs, 
Mennen Talcum for Men now comes to 
you in a new, round, all-fibre Victory 
container. Sifter top. Same net content. 
The qualities that have made Mennen 
Talcum for Men the largest-selling 
man’s powder in America have also 
made it the favorite of men in service: 
—the perfect ‘finishing touch” 
—“hammerized” for smoothness 
—neutral tint, doesn’t show on face 
—removes “face shine” after shaving 
—makes your skin look years younger 


—also use all over body after shower 


MENNEN 
TALCUM FOR MEN 
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The Return of 
Grande Williams 


By Harry Sylvester 


ILLUSTRATED BY ELMORE BROWN 


Home, fireside and country 
—these things meant little to 
him. But when the face of 
a pretty woman made them 
suddenly very important, he 


tried to find the road back 


HESE days there were not many 
Americans on the trains that went 
from Mexico City to Vera Cruz or 
to Guadalajara. There had never been 
many on the trains to Guadalajara, Big 
Williams remembered, and he didn’t know 
why there should be any now. He was 
having an attack of conscience, but he 
didn’t know it by that name. He just sat 
in the observation car as the train bumped 
through the mountains, and drank Tehua- 
can water. As athletes go, he was no longer 
much, but he tried to stay in some kind of 
shape and set an example to the Mexi- 
cans. Presently he would go to bed in the 
lower berth that was too short for him and 
try to sleep. Tomorrow in Guadalajara 
would be a tough day. 

The man and the two young women 
across the aisle had something to do with 
the consular service, from their talk, and 
Williams was a little annoyed that they 
didn’t speak to him. Most Americans did 
speak to him, he was so obviously one of 
them, with the blond hair, the height and 
the wide, though shallow chest and shoul- 
ders. They spoke to him in spite of the 
rough clothes he wore and the fact that he 
was always traveling with a Mexican soc- 
cer team. 

The Americans across the aisle did not 
speak to him, though, and he grew an- 
noyed. The annoyance changed shape and 
color in his mind, and he kept telling him- 
self they shouldn’t be on the train. It 
would take him a long time to recognize 
the bad conscience, as it had taken him a 
long time to recognize other things, too. 

He sat there, drinking the highly car- 
bonated water, his blue crew-neck sweater 
over the old flannel pants, and waited for 
something to happen. The Mexicans went 
oft to bed singly, yawning and sullen. They 
didn’t like the night before a game any 
better than the athletes in the States did, 
Big considered. At the far end of the car, 
two members of the cuadrilla of a promi- 
nent bullfighter sat, slowly drinking 
brandy. Tomorrow, Sunday, they might 
be killed, Big Williams thought, but they 
weren’t as nervous as the soccer players 
who could suffer nothing worse than a 
broken ankle. 

The man across the aisle finally said, 
“You’re an American aren’t you?” 

“That's right.” Big was partly mollified 
and waited for the usual questions. 

“We noticed you with the Mexican foot- 
ball players and we wondered if you were 
actually playing on their team?” 

Big nodded. “I’ve been down here a 
long time. You people stopping off in 
Guadalajara tomorrow?” 

“We're thinking of it,” the man across 
the aisle said. “Only the mixed train runs 
tomorrow, so we’ll probably stop off and 
get the rapido Monday to Mazatlan and 
Guaymas.” 

“You ought to see the game tomorrow, 
maybe,” Big said. “Whenever we play 


Jalisco it’s for blood, and besides, tomor- 
row’s-game will break the tie for the lead.” 
He noticed that their attention was polite, 
no more, and added, “That is, if you like 
this kind of football: soccer, you know?” 

“We were thinking of seeing the bull- 
fight tomorrow,” the younger of the two 
young women said. “None of us have 
seen one.” 

“Some Americans don’t like them,” Big 
said. It had suddenly and mysteriously 
become important that these people come 
to the game tomorrow. 

“We won’t know until we’ve seen it, 
though, will we?” the older of the two 
women said and smiled a little. 

“That’s right,” Big said. He found him- 
self anxious, also suddenly, to please them. 
“Those are two of Calvado’s men at the 
end of the car. He’s hot stuff this year. 
You'll see him tomorrow.” 

The older girl said, again smiling, “It’s 
curious to hear an American talk like that 
about a Mexican game.” 

“Oh, I’ve been here a long time,” he said 
again. “My name’s Williams, Eddie Wil- 
liams.” 


HE other man introduced himself and 

the girls. He was Lincoln Burgess and 
the older girl was his wife, the younger one, 
his wife’s sister, Mrs. Claymore. The last 
soccer player went on by them, looking at 
Big in wonder that he was still up. ““Good 
night, Grande,” the Mexican said. 

Big raised a hand to acknowledge the 
words. The younger girl would be mar- 
ried, he thought. He said, “Just down for 
the trip?” 

Burgess shook his head. “No, I’m in the 
consular service. I’m on my way up the 
coast. Mrs. Claymore’s husband is a Ma- 
rine officer. She’s going to stay with us 
while he’s away.” 

Big nodded, feeling suddenly awkward. 
“T went into the embassy in Mexico City 
to register, and they tell me they’re not 
registering us who have been down here 
since before the war. They say there 
weren’t many people of military age any- 
how here among the American colony, 
and they figured it would be better to leave 
those here that wanted to stay, because 
after other wars, they alwayshad to make 
new connections in other countries when 
all the Americans left during the war.” 

Burgess nodded, assumed oddly an of- 
ficial tone: “I know. The contacts repre- 
sented by our Americans here are of 
greater value in so far as our relations with 
the country go than these few people get- 
ting into uniform. Most of them are doing 
things, anyhow, to help. I mean all those 
working in the zinc and mercury and hene- 
quen businesses.” 

Big wondered if Mrs. Claymore were 
looking at him strangely or if he just 
thought she was. “I got a big following 
down here,” he went on to explain. “I’m 
the only American in big-time soccer.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Burgess nodded but no 
one spoke. 

Big sighed and said, “Soon as the sea- 
son’s over, I’m going back to the States 
and sign up for something. I haven’t been 


He stood there, his hands and arms 
slightly lifted but not raised over his 
head, as the guards, their rifles gleam- 
ing, came through the heavy brush 















































nost five years. I’m older than 
e wasn’t. He looked just what 
rty-three years old. 

ymore said, “I think I'll get 
and left them. Her sister and 
sked after her curiously. “She’s 
ight owl,” Burgess said. “I won- 
’s the matter.” 

ly the altitude,” his wife said. 
Burgess said. “We blame every- 
the altitude down here. How 
ink, Williams?” 

er drink the night before a game,” 
“Tf you’re around Guadalajara 
w night, though, Ill tie one on 


still there,’ Burgess said. ““These 


nm Japan on the Gripsholm, and all 
ver I expected to be sent to South 
some place like that after I ar- 
ourenco Marques, but the as- 
S Waiting for us were only for the 
mn. They let the married ones 
to the States.” 

n you were a prisoner. of the 
tig said. “What was it like?”. 

er talk about it,” Burgess said. 
me another beer, boy,” to the 
Big saw then that Burgess was a 


2 
3urgess said, ““We all ought to get 
Phe altitude has been bothering 
too, although we’ve only been 
ydays. And Lincoln has to study 
id heaven knows what else.” 

, “I think I'll go to bed. See you 
norning.” He stood up, pausing 
he always did after standing in 
atry, so that people could notice 
it; then he began his rolling walk 
ithe cars. He undressed and got 
rth but couldn’t sleep. 

hembered, for no apparent reason, 
_when he had first come down 
t the heat and because a girl 
Malison had married a bar- 
whose land oil had been found. 
supposed he had stayed because 
ega, who managed the Marascala 
am, had realized it would be 
ney to have an American as goal- 
fost of all, Big supposed, the life 
lo pretty much as he pleased, 
lis Own time and hours, and sub- 

no discipline but his own. 

ondered suddenly, coming wide 
hether that was why he had not 
to the States and into the Army. 
m the discipline, he would not 
led it. He saw quite clearly what 
tt no one else could see quite as 
he liked everything about 
idier, even the danger, but not 
line. If they could only make 


lever know where I'm at. I came. 


“Pretend not to see them. They’re very sensitive” 
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him some kind of guerrilla fighter, he 
thought . . . or something. 

He awoke late in the morning as the 
train was coming into Guadalajara. The 
sun was very bright on the small plaza by 
the station, and in it the old horse cabs 
waited by the curb. Big stood there in the 
strong light and looked for something be- 
fore he knew what he was looking for. It 
was not until Ortega came out of the sta- 
tion to hustle his men into cabs that Big, 
getting into the cab, knew what he was 
looking for—the Burgesses and, prin- 
cipally, the girl with them. Driving to the 
small and cheap hotel the team always 
stopped at, he reflected that the Americans 
would probably be at the Roma. He 
would call there and see if they wanted 
tickets for the game. 

When he phoned, he was told that the 
Burgesses were registered at the Roma but 
were not in their room. He went over to 
the hotel in one of the horse cabs, and 
found them at breakfast in the dim, tiled 
dining room. They seemed surprised to 
see him, but Burgess, looking as though 
the night’s drinking had not agreed with 
him, asked Big to have breakfast with 
them. He sat down and Mrs. Burgess said 
it was certainly an interesting town, but 
Mrs. Claymore didn’t say anything. 


HE waiter brought orange juice in a 

glass and on a plate with a big piece 
of papaya melon and lime juice for the 
melon, and another plate with rolls, buns, 
butter and milk on it. He asked Big if he 
wanted filet mignon or a Spanish omelet 
for breakfast. They certainly ate well here, 
Big reflected, and ordered the meat. 

“This will be my last good meal before 
the game,” he apologized to the Burgesses. 

“T know how it is,” Burgess said. 

“I got some tickets for you,” Big said. 
“On the shade side. They have sol y som- 
bre sides at the football game the same 
as at the bullfights.” 

“We've decided to stay with our orig- 
inal plans and go to the bullfight,” Mrs. 
Claymore said. 

“You could see the first game of the 
football,” Big went on, with a desperation 
that puzzled himself as much as the others, 
“and still be in time to get to the bull- 
fight. You could have a taxi waiting. The 
horse cab would be too slow.” 

Mrs. Burgess understood before any of 
them, before Big himself did. She said, 
“Of course. We could all go to the first 
game and see you play.” 

“Of course,” he said, “I’m really only 
in the second game. That’s the feature.” 

“Then there really wouldn’t be much 
point in our going to the first game, would 

(Continued on page 75) 
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CONSERVE 


the life of your car 


..Have the hydraulic brake system checked regularly 
by your neighborhood garage or service station 


War-time restrictions add to the 
importance of your taking every 
precaution to conserve the period 
of usefulness of your present car 
and keep it rolling for the duration. 









When your car needs additional 
brake fluid--FOR SAFETY’S SAKE specify 





Wasner 


LOCKHEED No. 21 HYDRAULIC BRAKE FLUID 


No. 21 is recommended for g/l 
hydraulic brakes. It retains its 
highly efficient qualities under 
all driving conditions. It com- 
pletely and properly mixes with 
all other approved fluids, fur- 
nishes necessary lubrication for 
working parts of the hydraulic 


brake system, and in general, 
preserves the essential charac- 
teristics of the entire system. 

No. 21 is universally known 
for its high quality. For safety's 
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The Story Thus Far: 


SCAR LAUTENSACK, a mind reader and 

clairvoyant, is living in Munich when his 
brother, Hannsjérg (a murderer, just released 
from prison) makes him an interesting proposi- 
tion. 

Hannsjérg is a Nazi. Like Oscar, he is a 
thoroughgoing scoundrel. He offers to finance 
his brother, if Oscar will become a Nazi, go to 
Berlin and there, playing on Hitler’s supersti- 
tious nature, win the Fuehrer’s confidence, be- 
come his favorite seer! 


Oscar, penniless, likes the idea. He goes to 


Berlin, gives a series of demonstrations that 
convince the gullible Berliners that he can fore- 
tell what the future holds, that he can even raise 


By Lion Feuchtwanger 


ILLUSTRATED BY RONALD McLEOD 


the dead. Money pours in on him. He meets many 
important Nazis—notably, the Baroness von 
Trettnow ; the Kadereits—Ilse Kadereit and her 
husband, the wealthy Dr. Fritz Kadereit ; Count 
Zinsdorff, a dissolute spendthrift; and he has 
several talks with Hitler. 

Luck is with Oscar. For example: He wins a 
libel suit brought against Doctor Paul Cramer, 
a half-Jew who had denounced him as a charla- 
tan in some magazine articles. 

At another time, somewhat later, Manfred 
Proell, the Nazi chief of staff, calls on him, 
challenges him to make a prophecy. Oscar pre- 
dicts that the Reichstag will be burned. Proell 
is astounded—for he and some of his associates 
are, at the time, planning to set fire to the great 
building, so that they can accuse certain leftists 


! Double, Double, Toil and Trouble 


of arson. (A short time later, the Reichstag is 
burned.) 

Cramer has a half-sister—Kiathe Severin. She 
is Oscar’s confidential secretary. She mistrusts 
her employer, is disgusted by his vulgarity. Nevy- 
ertheless, she is completely dominated by him, 
for a time. Then, after divining his true charac- 
ter, she learns that she is to become the mother 
of his child. ... 

Facing a one-year prison term (for libeling 
Oscar), Paul Cramer leaves Berlin, disappears. 
He does not write to Kathe, and she suspects 
that he is in prison. She knows but one person 
who may, possibly, save him. That one is Oscar 
Lautensack. She does not relish the idea, but she 
finally decides to go to Sophienburg (Oscar's 
country estate) and try to win his co-operation. 
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ing a favor of him, but he saw no other 
way of getting Cramer freed. Proell was 
as jovial as always. 

“T find it very noble of you, my dear 
fellow,” he said in his squeaky voice, “that 
you heap coals of fire on your enemy’s 
head. That’s something that Uncle Proell 
would love to help you with. So I'll have 
them bring me the file on—what’s his 
name?—Paul Cramer, and if there’s no 
particular objection we'll set the fellow 
free.” 

“Thank you, sir,’ said Oscar. 

“Not at all, Comrade; it’s a pleasure,” 
answered Proell. 

Proell had put the execution of “safety 
measures” in Zinsdorft’s hands. “Listen, 
my boy,” he said. “We’ve jailed a certain 
Paul Cramer. If there are no important 
objections, I’d like to set the fellow free 
again. A prominent Party member has 
intervened in his behalf and, as far as I 
understand the situation, an intellectual of 
his type is as harmless these days as a 
burnt-out match.” 


INSDORFF guessed the story. The 

prominent Party member was, of 
course, Oscar Lautensack. In jailing Cra- 
mer he had given Lautensack, who had 
written him that vulgar letter about his 
debt, a sharper rap on his impudent knuck- 
les than he had suspected. It went against 
his grain to let his prey go again. 

“You're right, of course, Chief,” he said, 
“the fellow isn’t dangerous. But if one 
prominent Party member has intervened 
for his release, another prominent Party 
member is absolutely opposed to it.” He 
looked boldly, merrily, and familiarly into 
Proell’s rosy face; there could be no ques- 
tion who the second prominent Party 
member was. 

Proell knew his Ulrich, knew his tre- 
mendous arrogance, his capricious lack of 
self-control. “Oscar Lautensack has done 
the Party more valuable services than you, 
my boy,” he objected good-humoredly. 

“But I’m more likable, Chief,” replied 
Zinsdorff, “aren’t 1?” 

Proell was silent, scrutinizing his friend 
with his sly, light gray eyes; he gently 
tapped his round, bald skull with a pencil 
as he sometimes did when thinking. 

“This Lautensack is revolting,’ Zins- 
dorff went on. “I don’t see why one has to 
let this spoiled country bumpkin get away 
with every one of his undisciplined 
whims.” 

“And how much do you owe the spoiled 
country bumpkin?” asked Proell; he was 
still tapping his skull with the pencil. 

“About twenty or thirty thousand, I 
think,” Zinsdorff replied carelessly. 

“Tt would be an unfriendly act,” said 
Proell, “to refuse a deserving individual 
like Oscar Lautensack a small favor with- 
out pertinent reasons.” 

“Let me first give you the file on 
Cramer,” begged Zinsdorff. “I don’t have 
it all in my head, but it seems to me it’s a 
thick file, and unless a person purposely 
shuts his eyes he’ll find as many pertinent 
reasons in it as he wants.” 

“You're a sweet boy, aren’t you, Com- 
rade?” said Proell. Yet he could well 
understand Zinsdorff’s antipathy. This 
Lautensack was really putting it on too 
thick, and just because he could look into 
one’s thoughts a bit, he imagined he could 
put his finger in every pie. Proell had a 
sense of justice; he wanted to pay the fel- 
low what he owed him; he determined to 
get him his academy whatever the cost. 
Then Lautensack could assert himself in 
the academic world as much as he liked. 
But Proell was not going to let such a dan- 
gerous person into politics, and the case of 
Paul Cramer was a first step toward poli- 
tics. 

“Thank you, angel, Comrade,” he said, 
“for having explained your point of view 
so lucidly. Well, then, bring me the file on 
Cramer.” 

Oscar was trying on the outfit he would 


need for the ceremony at Heidelberg; 
Walsz the tailor had made it. The black 
cloak fell heavily, solemnly, with dignity 
from his shoulders; above the small ruff 
rose Oscar’s massive head, radiating 
strength; and on it sat imposingly the 
square beret. Oscar surveyed himself 
proudly in the mirror while Walsz the 
tailor ran his master craftsman’s hand ten- 
derly over the folds. “Now that’s a little 
cloak,” he said, “in which Herr Doctor 
will cut a fine figure. Herr Doctor looks 
like a monument. Herr Doctor should 
have a statue made of himself like that.” 

He was delighted, he went on in a gos- 
sipy tone, that the New Reich knew how 
to honor its great men. For Herr Doctor 
was a really great one; he, Walsz, could 
judge that. For he himself had some 
knowledge of human nature; in that re- 
spect he was a humble colleague of Herr 
Doctor’s. If one watched people while 
they were trying on clothes, in their under- 
drawers, one saw what stuff they were 
made of. Also his worthy clients usually 
talked a lot while they were trying on. He, 
Walsz, was, of course, discreet, but the 
things one heard! For example, what the 
former Herr Chancellor had said recently, 
while trying on his new blue suit in the 
fitting booth, in his underdrawers—it was 
enough to take away one’s appetite. He 
had called the present ministers a lot of 
slimy toadies. He would not look on much 
longer, he had threatened, soon he would 
ditch the whole bunch. He had shouted 
so loud one could hear him through the 
whole shop. 

Oscar was looking at himself in the 
mirror, a dreamy, haughty, scornful smile 
around his lips when word came that 
Chief of Staff Proell was on the telephone. 
Oscar had hardly given another thought 
to the whole business since that painful 
conversation on behalf of Paul Cramer. 
So that’s settled, he rejoiced as he picked 
up the receiver. 

“J should have liked to do you this fa- 
vor, Comrade,” said Proell in his squeaky 
voice. But I had them bring me the file on 
your Paul Cramer, and I tell you it’s a file 
as fat as our Hermann. The Party has a 
whole stack of bones to pick with this 
Herr Cramer in addition to your libel suit, 
regular dinosaur bones. With the best will 
in the world I can’t let this fellow loose 
among the people so quickly, even if a 
man of your deserts wishes it. The com- 
mon welfare comes before individual wel- 
fare. But if I can be of service to you in 
some other way, my dear fellow, it would 
be with the greatest pleasure. I haven’t 
forgotten that I’m still in your debt. The 
conferring of the degree is only the first 
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step. I'll exert further pressure oy 
Count on that. And good luck 
berg.” 

Oscar, at his end of the line, § 
pale. They weren't releasiam e 
him. That was one of the up 
cunning new tricks. Mean, underh 
just like the dirty business —_ 
pearl. 

Oscar sat there and his heart be 
ily, his breath came heavily, 
a scoundrel and couldn't abide 
during the first call he had b 
posed. Too bad that Hannsjérg 
here; he could put two and two 
by himself, down to the last d 
dorff was responsible; Zinsdorff h 
Proell against him. And then tf 
them together had played this t& 
him. ’ 

But once again they'd got hold 
wrong man, had the upper er 
no intention of sitting back with 
murmur and meekly acceptin 
tion. He had promised th 
would get Cramer out. He would 
out. a 
And, in a flash, he knew how. F 
other man the road might end at 
Not for him, not for Oscar Lat ¢ 

He telephoned to the Chanceller 

The Fuehrer was not in Be 
Fuehrer had withdrawn for a fey 
his country seat in Berchtesgad 

It made no difference. Ose: 
have to be in Heidelberg until F; 
still had time to fly to Berchtesg 
would clear up this Paul Cram 
At once. 
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HE chancellor was loitering 
country house, Berghof, in 
idleness. He was supposed to r 
sions, and he did not like to do this 
When Comrade Lautensa 
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would spare him state and polil 
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ey sprang from the same stock, 
them there was an understand- 
but words. 
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m him, and now, now that fine 
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a storm of such violence that he, who 
wanted to loose it, feared it himself. ‘““Wait, 
wait,” he repeated, still in the same ma- 
levolent, dreamy tone. “Wait until the in- 
ner voice speaks. And then—?” 

“Then strike home,” Oscar suggested, 
softly, mysteriously. 

The Fuehrer caught up Oscar’s words. 
“Then strike home,” he repeated. “Then 
let the heads roll,” he went on, dreaming, 
“many heads, caring not whose heads they 
are, whether of friend or foe. When the 
inner voice speaks, those heads must roll. 
Right, right! You have seen and said 
rightly, Comrade.” 

Oscar, involuntarily, as if in self-de- 
fense, slightly raised his hand. The surg- 
ing and bubbling in the soul of this 
awe-inspiring man alarmed him. What was 
now breaking out in such wild, sinister 
form was more than he had seen and said, 
and more than he had bargained for. 


HE Fuehrer tore himself from his 

trance. He felt that he was upheld by 
a man in whose inner voice he believed. 
Therefore, he, Hitler, was justified in wait- 
ing, in postponing his decisions. That cor- 
responded to his wishes. His face, heavy 
and obsessed a moment before, bright- 
ened visibly. 

He was very gracious to Oscar. He took 
hold of his shoulder and walked up and 
down with him. Berghof, his country 
house, was a bright and cheerful struc- 
ture; everywhere the mighty, snow-covered 
mountains looked in through the large 
windows. But, like Sophienburg, Berghof, 
too, had many mysterious, ingenious 
pieces of machinery. The chancellor 
showed the seer a few of them. There 
was not only a complex film, radio and 
sound apparatus, but there were also a 
hundred intricate alarm signals, there 
were elevators and shafts which led far 
into the inside of the rock, to protect the 
chancellor from his enemies. 

These were the things which the Fueh- 
rer; not without pride, showed his seer. 
Yes, indeed, he was well disposed toward 
him. Oscar recognized that he had done 
well in coming here. He felt the moment 
to make his request had arrived. 

He drew some modest parallels between 
himself and the Fuehrer. He, too, had had 
to suffer from the overzealousness of his 
friends. For example, one of them had 
thought it necessary to arrest a man who 
had stupidly insulted him, Oscar, a few 
months previously. The man in question 
was a certain Paul Cramer; surely the 
Fuehrer recalled that trial. But to him, Os- 
car, it seemed much too small, much too 
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lock up the fellow. He wanted to humili- 
ate him much more deeply. 

Hitler slightly wrinkled his big, sharp, 
triangular nose. What his comrade was 
saying didn’t make much sense to him. He 
himself had made some observations on 
the nature of revenge. ‘“‘A preoccupation 
with revenge,” he declared, “is a basic 
characteristic of the German soul. Think 
of the Nibelungenlied, Comrade. Think of 
the great Richard Wagner, filling his whole 
life with revenge. On me, too, the duty of 
revenge has been imposed, a manifold, ter- 
rible revenge. I have been elected by fate 
to put back on its proper axle the wheel of 
history, which was ruthlessly set turning 
by the French Revolution and kept going 
by the Bolshevists. And I shall fulfill that 
role, I shall carry out that task to its com- 
pletion; on that the world can rely.” Again 
there appeared in his eyes that danger- 
ously visionary look which filled Oscar 
with admiration and alarm. 

“We,” the man continued, “will not ex- 
ecute the bloody business of revenge like 
dilettantes, like the French and the Rus- 
sians, but with iron, German thorough- 
ness. Heads will roll,” he continued, going 
back to his earlier dream, “but many, 
many more heads than with them. Seven 
times more heads. It will be a pyramid as 
high as the rooftops.” He had spoken the 
last words almost whispering but with wild 
intensity. Now he gazed before him, de- 
termined, in voluptuous satisfaction. 


SCAR had paled. Almost against his 

will he recoiled a step from the ob- 
sessed speaker. Hitler noticed the effect 
of his dream on Lautensack. He was 
pleased with this effect. He became friendly 
and jocular again. 

“Tt’s easier for you, my dear Lauten- 
sack,” he said. “You have the privilege 
of carrying out your revenge in the form 
of an intellectual game. I wish I could do 
the same.” 

Oscar thanked the Fuehrer for the reve- 
lations he had vouchsafed. 

“T see that I am understood,” Hitler 
praised him. “So then I'll release your— 
what is his name?—Cramer,” he concluded 
their conversation. He made a note of it. 
“And I wish, my dear Lautensack, that 
the execution of your revenge may be 
pleasantly satisfying.” 

Full of satisfaction Oscar left the Fueh- 
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wounded him, had always pretended 
Imself that he looked upon the fellow 
the cool, skeptical curiosity of an in- 
i ed connoisseur of human types. But 
the creature now wanted to play a big 
| politically as well as worm his way 
/Hitler’s favor—this was too much. It 
sinot for this that one had raised the 
4 from his native slime. 

ich of the two men understood the 
Hs feelings. They smiled at each other 
Bealed a pact—of course, indirectly 
ee ceainst Oscar Lautensack. 

: 

“IS took place in the forenoon. That 
fternoon, Zinsdorff showed the chief 
laff a telegram from Berchtesgaden. 
uehrer wished to have a certain Paul 
her, whom the S.A. had arrested, set 
yerty. “Have you any idea, Chief,” 
1 Zinsdorff, “who or what is back of 
} seems to me,” Proell said, throwing 
legram on the table, “that one doesn’t 
ito be a Talleyrand to recognize who’s 
fected with this.” 

© would have thought,’ muséd 
dorff, “that this Lautensack had such 
at Berghof?” 

dell’s rosy face did not look quite as 
las usual. It annoyed him that he had 
nd over Cramer. 

sdorff sat before him, lazy and ele- 
and watched him impudently and ex- 
ntly. ‘“Well—and has Herr Dr. 
ner been released?” asked Proell. 
wanted to put the matter up to you 
Chief,” answered Zinsdorff. “I 
vht it would interest you.” 

ou thought right,” said Proell. “But 
do you really want? Adolf has or- 
his release. It’s a direct order.” 
here are circumstances,” replied 
llorff, “which indicate that further in- 
is advisable.” 

bell did not smile and did not reply. 
jUlrich, who sat before him now and 
e face still held an expression of 
in intimacy, was not a reliable friend. 
AS extremely questionable whether, 
} things came to a showdown, this Ulli 
id stick by him or whether he would 


ir crust, and Proell to Kadereit. The 
| of staff could well imagine his Ulli 
th a case pocketing the envelope with 


Hitler to retract his order, and per- 
all he wanted was for Zinsdorff to 
him to use that means. 

d that he did. “The file on Paul 
ler is a very fat one,” he said. “But if 
DW your conscientious habits, Chief, 
ent through it just the same. Surely 
remember an article by this Paul 
er, which is included, an essay on 
Ts style? .. .” 

dell let out a sigh. “There’s a little cur 
h of us,” he said. “But yours, my lit- 
lli, is really a full-grown one. You're 
le devil, my boy—a wicked, wicked 
devil.’ And he gave him a light slap. 


en Hitler arrived in Berlin three days 
Proell brought him Paul Cramer’s 


ve been urged to release this Paul 
er,’ he said. “Oscar Lautensack 
d me to; he falls back on your au- 
ty. Something’s a little fishy.” 

tler read the essay on Hitler’s style. 
tr flushed. He snorted violently 
gh his large, triangular nose. Hitler 
Semsitive to criticisms of his German. 
Was proud of his German. It wasn’t 
for anyone to imitate. 

= hurled the pamphlet containing the 
On the table. “He calls my language 
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stilted and turgid,” he protested indig- 
nantly. “He reproaches me for distorted 
images, for mixed metaphors. He doesn’t 
know—the ignoramus—that it’s that very 
mixing of images which gives the language 
of a speaker that wind-driven impetus 
which makes it really sail along over the 
stormy floods of thought and carries it 
over the frequent, and sometimes neces- 
sary, gaps and holes in the continuity. 
Yes, I love gorgeous speech, full of im- 
agery. Familiarity with the palette of the 
painter has drenched my sentences with 
color.” 

Now at last Proell felt that his moment 
had come. 

“You see,” he said, and his matter-of- 


fact manner contrasted strangely with the }.... 





Loday 


quality means everything | 
ti this that means Winkie 


Fuehrer’s excitement, “I knew right away} ee 


that it wasn’t your intention to let loose 


the author of an article like that, on the| — 


people.” 
“Yes,” Hitler replied with annoyance. 


“Lautensack should have informed him- | 
self more carefully about this skunk be-|_ 
fore demanding his release from me.” He |_ 
gazed gloomily before him. ‘Nothing goes | 
smoothly,” he grumbled, “difficulties ev- | | 


erywhere.” 


He reverted to Paul Cramer. “Let him |— 
slander me as much as he likes,” he de- |: 


clared. “But that anyone should question 


the German language, that a man like this | - 
Cramer should go on befouling the na-| 
tion’s most precious possession—that I} 


cannot permit.” 
that.” 


“T promised Lautensack to set the fellow 
free. I gave him my word.” 


“At that time you didn’t know what a}. 
dangerous fellow this Cramer was,” Proell|| 
objected. “And Lautensack himself prob- | © 
ably didn’t know it. You were both acting | — 


on false premises.” 


“That may be,” said Hitler. “We were : 


both under a misapprehension. But I don’t 
want to offend Lautensack. His gift is ex- 
tremely rare, unique. I feel myself under 
an inward and outward obligation to be 


guished man.” 


“Well and good,” answered Proell. “Pa-|) | 


tronize and protect him. But after all, you 


have historical obligations to the German | — 
language. You can’t let its slanderers run | ~ 
around at liberty. You yourself have just | _ 


put that beautifully.” 


“True, Manfred, true,” the Fuehrer re- | - 


plied in deep thought. “I must muzzle this 
man Cramer.” ° 
“Well then,” Proell summed up com- 


fortably, “we shall muzzle him. In other i 
words, for the present I'll keep him under | _ 


arrest.” 


“I see no other possibility,” the Fueh- | | 


rer reflected gloomily. “I must muzzle 


him. I only hope that Lautensack will un-| 


derstand my point of view.” 

“Of course he will and of course you 
must,” Proell confirmed. 

He took back the folder with Cramer’s 
article. “Then that matter’s settled,” he 
said and went on to other questions. 


ANNSJORG came back from Paris. 

He had been greatly feted, he had 
been made a Commander of the Legion 
of Honor, the president of the republic 
had received him, and furthermore he had 
had a practical success. He was looking 
forward to telling his brother, who was still 
in Heidelberg, all about it. 

He had kept himself informed of Os- 
car’s affairs. To his pleased surprise he 
had learned that Proell was energetically 
pushing the Academy of Occult Sciences; 
so he had been mistaken when he had as- 
sumed that ever since that consultation 
Proell had been displeased. He was also 
informed through Petermann of Oscar’s 
visit to Hitler, but not, to be sure, of the 
whys and wherefores. 

Before Oscar’s return he was to find out 





“On the other hand,” Hitler brooded, co : 








“No,” Proell agreed, “you can’t a ] - 
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4 Lt it than he liked. For Proell 
fed to talk this business over 
ith Hannsjorg. He did not want 
losing his little Hans’ friendship 
yt of his brother’s stupidity. 
annsjorg had hardly finished re- 
>) him about Paris, when Proell 
he conversation around to Os- 
| has. delusions of grandeur,” he 
W> acts like the Fuehrer’s father 
I’m afraid that won’t be to his 
the long run. His field is occult 
d nothing else. Make that clear 
et down to brass tacks with him. 
eyes.” 
Hannsjorg was alone he tried to 
> ins and outs of the situation. 
ally very decent of Manfred to 
him that hint. He was to open 
. Well, he would. Manfred 
aave to tell him twice. He would 
ira pretty lesson. He would give 
be of his mind. Come back from 
ig, my boy. 


2 


‘men in brown uniforms dragged 
n-filled bundle of flesh and bones 
corridor of Columbia House and 
t in front of a man who wore 
» like a leaf on his collar. The 
i the leaf, the colonel, ordered 
to withdraw; he remained alone 
and began a polite if rather one- 
rsation. “In your situation, 
Cramer,” he said, ‘“‘one needs 
agth of mind to remain objective 
erly estimate our motives. We 
to improve and instruct. Are 
ing, Herr Dr. Cramer? Can you 


ing to,” Paul said hoarsely. 

about your particular case,” said 
with the leaf. “Originally we 
> do no more than give you a 
dum. Meanwhile, however, your 
has changed. A certain party, 
shes cannot be gainsaid, has in- 
nself in your case and has or- 
to ‘muzzle’ you. Now, there’s a 
between a memorandum and 
The man who receives a mem- 
-is obviously supposed to have 
‘Opportunity later on to think of 
brandum. The man who receives 
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“T hear they don’t seem to get along” 
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a muzzle, on the other hand, should no 
longer have the opportunity to speak. 
Surely it is not necessary for me to go into 
any further explanations of this difference 
to such an accomplished stylist as your- 
self. As to your muzzle, Herr Dr. Cramer, 
the order also states that the muzzle must 
be made absolutely secure.” 

The man with the leaf was silent for a 
very short while, then he elaborated: “It’s 
for reasons of humanity that I’m giving 
you this very private talk. You will have 
a few hours to think it over. Please do 
think it over and draw the consequences. 
We will believe in free will and leave the 
decision in your hands. Another cognac?” 

Paul lay there and listened. The cognac 
ran through his body, burning pleasantly; 
the pains were there but they no longer 
filled him completely; he heard what the 
man with the leaf was saying. To be sure, 
he heard it as if through a twilight, and 
most of it penetrated no deeper than his 
ears. 

“Have you any wishes?” the man with 
the leaf asked then, and that question 
pierced Paul’s subconscious and brought 
him abruptly to a clear awareness. He 
swallowed. “Take your time,” the man 
with the leaf said politely. 

Paul did not need much time. 
a bed,” he said, his voice croaking, 
I'd like some more cognac.” 

And actually, when he was brought to 
his cell, a little later, there was a bed in it. 
There was nothing else there besides a 
chair and a loudly ticking clock on the 
wall. But from the ceiling, brightly lit up 
by the naked electric bulb, a thick rope 
hung from a large hook. 

Paul lay on the bed, his swollen lids shut 
over his eyes. But even with closed eyes 
he saw the hook and the rope, sharp and 
plain. Strange. Why did they want him 
to put an end to things himself? Shouldn’t 
it be absolutely indifferent to them 
whether he or they put his head in the 
noose? They would say it was suicide 
anyway. So why all the dramatics? 

But it was not absolutely indifferent to 
them, for they were conscientious officials. 
This was the situation: Hitler had ordered 
that they should muzzle Cramer. Proell 
had added to the order that the muzzle 


“Td like 
“and 
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must be securely fastened. Zinsdorff had 
added to the order that there was only one 
reliable muzzle. “However, we have no 
orders to put the man to death,” he had 
explained. “We can only suggest to pris- 
oner 11,783 that he should attend to this 
himself. The more urgently you suggest 
this, the better. The more suicidal the 
death, the more welcome.” 

This, then, was the reason why the rope 
dangled so temptingly before the pain- 
filled bundle of flesh and bone. 

Paul saw how expertly everything had 
been prepared. He had only to climb up 
on the chair, put his head in the noose, and 
kick the chair away with his foot. To do 
that would be strenuous and painful. But 
the clock would not tick very often before 
he had finished. If, however, he did not 
do it, the clock would tick many more 
times, and he would have to bear an eter- 
nity of pain. 

He ought to go over to the chair. He 
ought to do it. It was perfectly senseless 
not to. And yet he did not do it, if only 
because it seemed a favor to them. 

And whom would he help if he re- 
mained lying here and took upon himself 
this eternity of pain and apprehension? 
Not himself and not anyone else. No one 
would find out about it. It was heroic and 
completely senseless. The end of this man 
is one of stark, staring madness, Hitler 
would say. 

Paul, thinking of the Fuehrer’s German, 
smiled—in the midst of his agonizing 
pains, with his torn, blood-encrusted lips. 
According to what the man with the leaf 
had hinted, it appeared to be the essay on 
Hitler’s style which had brought him here. 
And although Hitler was putting him to 
death for it, he still had to laugh when he 
thought of his German. 


HEN Paul had reached this point in 

his thoughts, someone again entered 
his cell, another man in a trim, well-fitting 
uniform, an officer of higher rank. 

“Are you still there?” the officer asked 
in surprise, but not impolitely. “We sin- 
cerely urge you to attend to this business 
yourself. We have had experience with 
this method and the other. Believe me, 
you would do better to attend to it your- 
self. I'm giving you good advice. So think 
it over again. It’s half past eleven now. 
You have till three o’clock. Then Ill come 
back.” 

The polite gentleman had gone. The 
cell lay empty and bare in the bright light 
of the naked bulb. But it was not empty. 
The hook and the rope were there, and 
the polite man’s words were there; they 
filled the cell, filled it completely. The 
clock ticked loudly, but it did not drown 
out the polite man’s words: “You have 
till three o’clock. . .. Then I'll come back. 

. Believe me, you would do better to 
attend to it yourself. . . . So think it over 
again. .. .” The words were not spoken 
very loud, but they throbbed through 
Paul’s whole body. 

It was only gradually that his own 


thoughts returned. So I have a choice, he] ; 


thought. I have freedom of choice. Free- 
dom, freedom. I can put my head in the 
noose myself, or others will put it there. 
Freedom. “Proclaim liberty throughout 
the land.” That was from the Bible. It 
had a revolutionary ring. 

So he still had till three o’clock. Three 
and a half hours. No, three hours and 
twenty-seven minutes. They were exact. 

The pains were back. They washed 
away all thoughts; he felt nothing but 
pain. Pain, nothing but pain. Three more 
hours. 

He must be clever. He must gather his 
wits. He knew that it would soon be over. 
He must gather his wits and use the ebb to 
go to sleep. The clock ticked. The ticking 
made one sleepy. They had done some- 
thing stupid in hanging that ticking clock 
in here. 

And nevertheless he had done the right 
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thing. Nevertheless he had been right in 
telling Hitler how false his German was. 
Nevertheless he had been right in picking 
a fight with Oscar Lautensack. Someone 
had had to say that it was all lies. All lies. 

All—lies. All—lies. 

His breathing still whistled and groaned, 
but it was becoming more regular. His 
face relaxed. Something like a smile 
passed over his face, swollen, disfigured, 
discolored by blows. 

All—lies. He was asleep. 

When the polite gentleman came back 
punctually at three o'clock he found 
prisoner 11,783 motionless, but not in the 
noose. The fellow was still lying on 
the bed. The fellow was actually snoring. 
The fellow was asleep. He had permitted 
himself to go to sleep instead of hanging 
himself. ““You never know where you are 
with these intellectuals,” the polite gentle- 
man said disgustedly. 


ATHE received a call from Oscar in 

Heidelberg. He was in radiant spir- 
its; he was very amiable on the telephone; 
he was the little boy of his best moments, 
naively astonished at his success and prcud 
of his success. After a while he said, “By 
the way, have you spoken to your broth- 
er?” And when she said she had not, he an- 
swered, slightly surprised but not greatly 
concerned, “Well, he’Jl probably come to- 
day or tomorrow,” and went on telling her 
about Heidelberg, and finished by saying 


| that it might be a little longer before he 


returned. 

The following day the mail brought her 
a package. It was a very large package, 
and she had to sign for it twice. She as- 
sumed that it came from Oscar or Frau 
Tirschenreuth. 

But it was from the office of the secret 
police. It contained several smaller pack- 
ages, and on the top lay a letter which in- 
formed her that the prisoner Pau] Cramer 
had died during his detention. As his near- 
est relative and presumable heir they were 
sending her in the accompanying enclos- 
ure: first, one container with the ashes of 
the deceased prisoner; second, the objects 
which he had had with him on his entry 
into prison. A list of these objects was also 
enclosed. The secret police would report 
the sum total of the costs incurred to the 
board of revenue as a debt to be subtracted 
in the final adjustment of the inheritance. 

In the first package there were a few 
papers, slips, notes, and also Paul’s pipe, 
and a brief case which she herself had 
civen Paul. In the second, neatly cleaned 
and ironed into the right folds, was the 
dove-gray suit. The third contained a 
square box. That was probably the ashes. 

It was really very small, the container 
for the ashes. It was odd, how little ash a 
human being made. Ashes, she thought, 
ashes—a strange word. 

So that was Paul. He had come after all, 
though in the form of ashes. And Oscar 
had been a swindler to the last. 

Probably he had swindled in good faith. 
“Fuehrer has ordered release.” Probably 
he himself had been lied to. It was all lies 
anyway. They all lied to one another. All 
the time. 

The next day Kathe left Germany with- 
out the faintest thought of Oscar. 

On that same morning Oscar flew back 
to Berlin, replete and happy. His stay in 
Heidelberg had been a garland of lovely 
days. The ceremony of the robing, the 
rector’s Latin address, his own Latin re- 
ply, the students’ torchlight procession, 
concluding with the significant lighting of 
a bonfire in which the opposition’s books 
were burned—each of these ceremonies 
had been more beautiful than the last. 

Hannsjorg had been waiting for his 
brother’s arrival, filled with bitterness. 
Frau von Trettnow had greedily devoured 
the accounts of Oscar’s stay in Heidel- 
berg. She had regretted that she had not 
gone to Heidelberg herself. Obviously 
she valued Oscar’s “activity” in Heidel- 


berg much more highly than Hannsjérg’s 
work in Paris. 

Grimly, then, and in a sullen temper, he 
appeared at Oscar’s as soon as he knew 
the latter was back, to carry out Proell’s 
commission and to tell his brother of Pro- 
ell’s decision to “muzzle” Cramer. 

But Oscar had only one thought. 
“What’s happened to Kathe?” he asked. 

Hannsjérg shrugged. “How should | 
know?” he asked. “Am I the keeper of 
your women?” He was carried away by 
his bitterness. “He babbles about his 
Kathe, the dumb ox, the imbecile. You 
still don’t seem to get the point. It’s a 
question of your own skin. Proell has 
asked me to read you a lesson. This is the 
last warning.” 

Oscar, instead of answering, called for 
Petermann. “Have you found out?” Yes, 
Petermann had found out. Kathe had left 
for Czechoslovakia, they said at her house. 
They knew nothing further. 

So it was true what his brother had told 
him. Paul Cramer had not been released, 
they had murdered him, and Kathe had 
thought that he, Oscar, had lied, and she 
had escaped him, had fled from him, was 
gone with his child, and everything was 
dust and ashes. 

They stood facing each other, the two 
brothers—pale, their faces distorted with 
rage, their eyes flashing. 

“And to think,” said Hannsjorg softly, 
slyly, with intense resentment, “that you 
got into all this because of that Kathe, that 
conceited, impossible little floozy.” 

At that Oscar’s senseless rage burst its 
last dam, things went red and black before 
his eyes, and just as in his boyhood, when 
he could find no further argument against 
his brother, he threw himself upon him 
and beat him wildly. It was an enormous 
relief; at the same time every blow he gave 
the other hurt him. 

Hannsjorg ducked his head but did not 
defend himself. All at once Oscar noticed 
that blood was flowing, that a wide, bloody 
scratch ran across his brother’s face; he 
had wounded him with his ring. He so- 
bered suddenly; his whole rage collapsed. 

“I’m having a bad time, Hansel,” he 
said plaintively, softly, sincerely. “I’m in 
a terrible situation. And you touched the 
spot that hurts most.” And he opened his 
heart to him: “You see I’m going to have 
a child by this woman. And I was looking 
forward to it enormously. And now 
you've murdered her brother. And now 
she’s run away from me. And now you’ve 
ruined everything for me.” 
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Hannsjérg sat before him, sj 
exhausted, and the blood poured 
face. He had wiped it off mect 
with his handkerchief, but in g 
that, too, was drenched with ble 
the blood dripped down his clot} 
he paid not the slightest attentj 
For all of a sudden he could yijs: 
car’s inner landscape down to th 
tail. So fate had caught up with 
all, the loudmouthed peasant, th 
So for once he was experiene ng 
Hannsjorg, had had to experie 
life. He had everything he wa 
wasn’t going to get the wom a. 

Oscar, meanwhile, was ala 
he observed how badly he had } 
his brother, and he was filled 
ance and pity. “Come into th 
he begged him. “You must wash. 
to your apartment or I'll tel 
them to bring you a suit and 
linen. Is it bad?” he inqui 
“Shouldn’t we call a doctor?” 

It was not bad, and Hanp 
want a doctor. But he did 
bathroom, accompanied by 
he also submitted to having k 
for some linen and a suit. 

He stood in the bathroom 
shower. With pity and scorr 
again eyed the frail body. 
very heroic to beat up this” 
why did he always provoke 


| 
| 


den 


HEY went back into 
Hannsjorg had put on o 
dressing gowns; he looked like 
little monkey in the gorgeou 
robe. Cautiously, as he had 
began to comfort Oscar. Bu 
overcome with the deepes 
“We've fallen among thieve 
derers,” he complained. “You 
heard how cordially the Fueh 
me, as brother to brother. An 
blackguards simply go and mur 
mer, against the Fuehrer’s expres 
It’s all over. I'm not saying 
proach to you. “We're 
know. What they've done t 
Cramer today they can do to 
me or to you. If Proell or Zir 
like my eyes, they need only 
serious wish and Ill be put ou 
just like Cramer.” 
Hannsjérg felt uncomfortab 
words oppressed him like 
weight; what Oscar saw and § 

came true. 
(To be concluded next 
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Ever since the big plant went into war Something is going wrong. Before noon 
production, Pat’s gone all-out for victory her eyes begin to strain, tire, fog. The 
—worked harder, longer. But now... 


going gets tougher and tougher. And... 








The boss calls her down for making mis- That’s the last straw. Pat goes to pieces. 







| 

y three her head aches and she’s all in, 

tery, on the edge of nervous exhaus- takes.‘‘This is War,” he says—“‘mistakes “T can’t stand this grind, ” she wails—“‘It’s 
cost lives and we won’t tolerate them.”’ ruining my eyes and tiring me out.” 
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oumean,’ retorts the boss, “‘you ’reruin- rf “You go right over to one of the good “Wise girl! Now you'll see easily and 
8 your eyes by neglecting them! That’s eyesight specialists in town and have well. No more fumbling and mistakes— 
nat’s tiring you out. Now look here... your eyes examined. Scat!”’ no more eye-strain jitters for you!” 





YOUR EYES control 80% of your motions and convey 
83% of the knowledge that reaches your brain. It is 
always foolish to neglect them. Today it’s a betrayal 
of the boys on the fighting fronts. Have your eyes 
examined—and don’t take 
chances on slipshod service. 
Get the best. Professional 
analysis will determine their 
true condition. If correction 
is called for, scientific care 
and skill will sharpen your 






a al ares ate oe : eee 
® vision for its patriotic job. 
HIS IS THE LIFE! Have | got see-power and pep now! 
00k .. . five o’clock and still going like a breeze. Guess I’ll take BETTER VISION INSTITUTE, INC., 630 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Il up on that movie tonight.” Copyright, 1943, Better Vision Institute, Inc. 
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Right at Your fF 


HEN the Japs struck at Pearl Harbor, the 
Air Express system of the United States 
was by far the greatest in the world. 


Built during years of peace, it required no con- 
version for war. It was ready to go! 


Now, as then, Air Express provides industry 
with a vast network of skyways over which to 
move critical material at a speed of three miles 
a minute. 


For the manufacturer, it’s almost like having 
the entire nation right at his factory door—no 
supplier or sub-contractor can be far away with 
this fastest form of delivery. 


It serves every U. S. industrial town and city, 
and more than 60 foreign countries—either direct 
or by rapid Air-Rail connections, with schedules 
that are figured in hours instead of days and weeks. 


It gains millions of work-hours for thousands 
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of war plants, with vital shipments that break 
bottlenecks and keep men on the job. 


TODAY, Air Express also works hand in hand with 
the Army and Navy Air Transport services, to 
supply our fighting fronts throughout the world. 


TOMORROW, Air Express will girdle the globe in 
friendly commerce, and will bring all foreign 





Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION - 





markets to the doorstep of American” 


AIR EXPRESS SPEEDS WAR PRODUCTIC 


SHIP EARLY—as soon as shipment is 1 
assure fastest delivery. PACK COMPACTL 
serve valuable space. Ask for our “Wa 

Chart’ —an illustrated guide for pref 
Express shipments. . 


Representing the AIRLINES of the 
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fT TO THE GIRLS 


ARRY HENDERSON AND SAM SHAW 


¥ once in a while, a new pop 
ir comes along who has what 
and I haven’t got, and the girls 
im with a sigh that makes him 
This happened to Rudy Vallee 
g Crosby, and right now it’s 
to Frank Sinatra. He has just 
‘records at the Paramount in 
‘signed a two-year contract for 
ight’s Hit Parade, and got $25,- 
RKO for a single picture. 
ankie, slight of build and boy- 
, walks on stage, a sigh almost 
of. His suit seems a little large 
s around the knees, his hair is 
assed, he staggers sleepily. He 
a tune which confesses “I’m not 
ok at,” and the girls scream de- 
he gets to Night and Day, his 
Sincerity is just plain murder. 
es into a specialty, a song in 
escribes a girl. This is the coup 
ind before he finishes, girls are 
) yelling, “Here I am, Frankie!” 
ne, Frankie!” 

statistics are simple: Twenty- 
ago he was born in Hoboken, 
y, where his father is still a fire- 
fell in love with a girl named 
‘married her in 1938, and they 
ee-year-old daughter. He can’t 
of music, and his voice train- 
en strictly self-inflicted. 
school, Frankie began singing 
up bands on Saturday nights 
hen his father got him a job on 
Journal. He had worked hard, 
_ by-line as a sports reporter 
bok Nancy to see Bing Crosby 


in a vaudeville show. The Groaner 
knocked Frankie for a loop, and he quit 
the next morning “to become a singer.” 

His first steady job was as combination 
headwaiter and master of ceremonies at 
a New Jersey roadhouse. Salary: $25 a 
week. This wasn’t enough to do, so he 
took on sustaining programs at five local 
radio stations. Soon he was on the air 
eighteen times a week . . . and all for free. 

One night, he saw a new band headed 
by a guy named Tommy Dorsey. “I had 
never heard anything like it,” says 
Frankie. “I thought he had some kind of 
trick. I figured that if he could do that 
phrasing with his horn, I could do it with 
my voice.” 

This is Frankie’s success secret—the 
way he phrases his singing. He ties the 
phrases together with moans. 

But after three years of working sixteen 
hours a day, the only people who seemed 
to know him were the song pluggers. So 
Frankie decided to go back to sports writ- 
ing. Two days before his notice to quit 
the roadhouse was effective, Harry James 
walked into the place. James was leaving 
Benny Goodman, organizing his own 
band, and he’d heard Frankie on the early- 
morning spots. Frankie signed as singer. 
Six months later, Tommy Dorsey signed 
him. > 

“Tommy taught me almost everything 
I know about singing. He was my real 
education,” he says. 

Last October, Frankie decided to make 
the break. It was time to find out whether 
he was a featured singer or just a band 
singer. Nowhe’ssecondtoCrosby. *** 


Frankie Sinatra, newest boy 
friend of the masses, looks like 
a romantic schoolboy, sings 
with the ease of an old-timer. 
The trick is his odd phrasing 


Below: The boys call him An- 
gles because he figured out the 
steps to success and followed 
through. Note bow tie, mussed 
hair, elephant-size collar— 
they’re all “angles” designed by 
Frankie. Girls crowd front rows 


_ because he smiles at each one 
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Return Empty Bottles Promptly 


The Mission plant is working 
‘round the clock producing con- 
centrated crange juice for our 
armed forces and our allies. In 
addition, we and our bottlers 
and dealers are doing our best 
to supply enough Mission 
Orange Beverage for all. 


mission 
ORANGE 


Mission Dry Corporation 
Los Angeles 


hesitantly on the steps, “Will you stay for 
supper?” 

“Not tonight. Thanks.” 

“Some other time?” 

The left eyebrow lifted. 
you up on that!” 

Harriet said, “I’ll remember.” 

At supper Harriet was gay. She talked 
happily of her trip to town, of the shop- 
ping, of seeing friends, of Eric Lanning 
taking her to the concert afterward. 

“More biscuits, J. T.?” 

Her father grunted assent, at which her 
mother sighed and touched the silver bell 
by her glass. “Those lazy girls,” Mrs. 
Bayle said. She always called her servants 
“girls.” 

Mammy Johns came with the basket of 
hot biscuits. And she was by no means a 
girl. She was big and black; she waddled 
and the pink, starched dress threatened to 
burst at the seams. 

“JT see you come home with that man 
Kelly,” Mammy Johns said. 

Harriet nodded. “He carried my pack- 
ages. He was really awfully nice,” she 
said, putting the biscuits down quickly be- 
cause they were so hot. 

“Oh.” Mrs. Bayle seemed faintly re- 
lieved. “One of the hands.” 

“No’m. He’s the schoolteacher.” 

“Queer fellow,” J. T. said. 


“T might take 


OMFORTABLY Mammy Johns set- 
tled herself back on her heels. “I 
clean up for him now and again. It don’t 
do much good. He paints,” Mammy 
Johns delivered this as an appetizer for 
the news she would impart later. 
Mrs. Bayle said, “You mean houses?” 
“J mean pictures.” Mammy Johns rolled 
her head largely. “He doing a picture 
for the church right now. For nothin’,” 
she said. 
J. T. availed himself of another biscuit. 


_| “I always knew there was something queer 


about that man,” he said again. 

“But, Daddy—” Harriet began. It came 
upon her in a rush how lonely and lost 
Kelly must be here, and with no one, with 
no one at all to speak his language. 
“Daddy, couldn’t we have him to supper 
some night?” . 

Her father frowned. “Well, now—” 

He looked for a decision to his wife. 
Mrs. Bayle smiled vaguely. “Baby,” she 
said, “perhaps we’d best not. He might 
not—fit.” 

Harriet tasted the word on her tongue, 
looking from one to the other. “Fit?” 

“You know, baby. Manners. Things 
like that. And besides,” Mrs. Bayle said, 
“his clothes never look pressed.” 

“Neither do Daddy’s.” 

“That’s quite different.” 

Harriet said, ‘““What’s different about it? 
Daddy, I ask you, what’s—” 

“Of course,” Mrs. Bayle said, with a 
gentle helpless motion of her hand, “‘if it’s 
important, Harriet, we’ll‘ask him.” 

The girl drew a deep breath. Anger 
faded out of her cheeks. “It’s important,” 
Harriet said. “Daddy, you ask him for 
Thursday.” 

Mammy Johns began clearing away the 
dishes. The dishes made an unnaturally 
loud rattle in her fat, capable hands. 

“This Thursday?” J. T. asked. 

It was finished, settled, forgotten on the 
surface; and the rest of the evening went 
smoothly. Harriet knew they suspected 
her of bullying them. They wanted her 
with them; they granted her smallest wish; 
she was spoiled; she was stifling. 

Before the war she had been a vivid- 
winged butterfly. She dined and danced 
and she was the loveliest bridesmaid in 
Dixie. Duty was a word old ladies drank 
down with their tea. She attended exclu- 
sive schools and then went to New York, 
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Continued from page 16 


pretending to study fashion design, and 
marriage was proposed seriously to her at 
least three times a week. War came. Sud- 
denly duty was her mother’s helplessness 
and her father’s weary face. She came 
home, to work, and home she had stayed. 

She was twenty-six. Even week ends in 
town had been curtailed because of the 
war; she worked selflessly at the mill, 
mostly in the office doing a thousand 
things her father had no time to do. She 
was content; she was not unhappy. 

But she needed parties for a change 
again and beaux three rows deep and love 
words not written on paper. She would 
have a wonderful time at the house party 
in Atlanta. The Easter house party, five 
weeks distant, which had been the reason 
for her extravagance in town—the pack- 
ages the man Kelly had carried for her. 

Thursday, came and went, and her father 
reported that indeed he did stop at the 
schoolhouse and very civilly tendered the 
invitation which was as promptly and po- 
litely declined. 

Harriet wondered and was silent, and 


BURN DOWN DOLLARS 


RIVATE FIRST CLASS ED 

COMISKEY, Fort Belvoir, Vir- 
ginia, reports the latest way discov- 
ered by hard-working soldiers at his 
post to turn an honest dollar. 

He was walking past the PX one 
day recently when a second lieuten- 
ant rounded the building and ap- 
proached him. Comiskey “burned 
him down” with a Grade A salute, 
which the officer returned. The lieu- 
tenant then called on Comiskey to 
halt, handed him a dollar bill and 
marched off. 

Baffled but grateful, the soldier 
pocketed the dollar and wandered 
over to tell a friend in the post’s 


then thinking it over did not wonder at 
all. The weather turned warm. The spring 
days suddenly forgot that it was spring and 
turned into summer, and the earth was 
like a cake baking in the sun. Peach blos- 
soms frosted the gentle hillsides. 

Saturday at noon Harriet set out to find 
Kelly. She finished lunch in a rush, and 
feeling adventurous, sauntered with seem- 
ing aimlessness by the church. The door 
was slightly ajar and, pushing it back on 
squeaking hinges, Harriet entered. 

Coming from the blinding sunlight into 
the church, Harriet stood a moment, hesi- 
tating. It was a plain place. Backless 
benches were painted green. The windows 
were small, unadorned. A piano stood to 
one side at the front. A long raised plat- 
form served as the pulpit. 


T THE back of this platform, from 
floor to ceiling, a smooth sort of bea- 
verboard had been tacked against the 
rough boards, and Kelly, perched on a 
wobbly ladder, was making broad yellow 
strokes with a brush. 

“Mr. K-Kelly.” 

“So you came,” Kelly said. 

“Did you— You expected me?” 

“More or less.” 

A dozen figures were sketched in black, 
bold lines on the smooth surface. Kelly 
moved, shifting his leg, and the ladder 
staggered crazily. Harriet caught at it. 

“No danger,” Kelly said. 

He looked at her and smiled, and the 
smile went down inside of her, deeply. A 


















yellow smear of paint was across his no 
She got her breath. 
“I suppose you came to ask questic 
Kelly said. 
“Questions?” 
“About why I didn’t accept the invit 
tion.” 
“No,” Harriet said, “I know why. Yi 
would have been bored.” 


E PUT down the brush and beg 

wiping his hands on a rag he pull 
out of his pocket. “Not exactly thai 
would have said things. I might have 
ten fired.” 

“You mean,” Harriet said, “that p 
aren’t treated fairly?” 

“No.” Kelly smiled. “It’s not that. I 
you. You’re not right for a place li 
I might have said so.’ : 

She considered. She was puzzle d. 
was important that she say the right t 
next. Then quite without warning she gi 
gled. “That's why I came,” she said. — 
thought you might want to paint me.” 

“I can’t paint pretty women.” 


Military Police detail about the ex- 
perience. The MP explained that it 
was the custom for newly commis- 
sioned officers to give a dollar bill to 
the first man who saluted them after 
they got their bars. 

“The MPs actually fight to get 
duty at the gate on days when of- 
ficer-candidate classes are gradu- 
ated,” Comiskey was told. “I’ve 
picked up as much as $13 saluting 
money in one day. When those boys 
come out with their mothers or their 
sweethearts and you burn them 
down, they can’t get out of it.” 

Since then Ed has picked up 
eight bucks with his good right arm. 


“Oh. Only pretty?” 

“You’ re beautiful,” he said, “and yc) 
know it.” 

He came down the ladder. He was rea 
angry. 

“T see you every day,” Kelly said. “Ist 
that shining mahogany hair of yours ar 
the way you hold yourself and you're tt 
only beauty in the place except the sk 
and the earth.” He added wearily, “I cou 
wring your neck.” 

It was not funny. It was deadly seriou 
Harriet backed away from him. “The 
why do you stay?” she asked. 

“T like it. I’ve got a roof over my hez 
and food for my stomach and nobe 
cares what I do with my spare time.” 

Harriet said, “Are youa good artist?” 

“T’m a lousy artist.” 

She was not a judge. She glanced has 
again at the sketch on the wall. “I die 
believe you,” Harriet said. “I think yey) 
must be very good.” 

“You're a liar.” 
and searching. the 

“You’ve got strength. You’re willing 1 
sacrifice anything for it.” Harriet nodde 
“You're good.” 

He laughed. “Is this supposed to be 
new way to a man’s heart?” m1 
He was unpredictable. He could t 
cruel. She flung out at him, “You're twi} 

as old as I am.” 

“Twice as— My Lord!” Then he real 
laughed. “I’m twenty-eight,” Kelly said. 

She stared. She was wordless. 

He said gently, and his gentleness wi 


















His eyes were shat x 
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_ Why Our Supply Lines Can Be Longer 


S Axis supply lines have been extended, a 
common sight has been broken-down 
equipment . . . helpless lorries, trucks and 
staff cars ... their motors burned to junk be- 
cause the oils that were supposed to lubricate 
them just couldn’t “take it.” So far, the Axis 
conquests or their most skilled scientists have 
failed to provide, from natural or synthetic 
sources, the high-quality lubricating oils they 
so sorely need. 
By contrast, mobile equipment pouring 


forth in an unending stream from America’s 
great industrial plants will be lubricated 
properly ... lubricated with the finest oils that 
Mother Nature, modern equipment, 
and the most skillful refining meth- 
ods can produce... That’s why our 
supply lines can be longer and more 
efficient. 

Today, Quaker State’s four great 
modern refineries are working 


“round theclock”...turning out large 


Retail price 
35¢ per 


“I Corp. Oil City, Pa. x ring AYE, 


“Nd 


quantities of high-quality lubricating oils for 

the United Nations...o#s with that “Pennsyl- 

vania Plus” ... that lubricate better and last 

longer in arctic cold or tropical heat. 

Isn’t quality oil just as important 

for your car? Now, when it is your 

patriotic duty to preserve your car, 

you should buy the best lubrication 
obtainable... Quaker 
| «= State Oil Refining 
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Loose Talk 
can cost Lives! 





“She just seemed like a nice girl to me” 


Keep it under 
your 
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Stetson “Eagle”... 


A new style success. Just the right curl 
to the brim for a casual hat. 
Mellow, springy felt made by the exclusive 


Stetson Vita-Felt* Process... 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


$7.50. 


for her, “I look it. I know. I was in the 
Spanish Civil War and knocking around 
the Orient, mostly India and Japan after 
that until this war. Please don’t be em- 
barrassed.” 

“I’m not embarrassed. I’m angry.” 

“Angry?” 

“I wish I could get my hands on the 
people who did that to you. Did that to 


‘| you.”” She stopped. She had to stop or she 


would have cried, and she did not want to 
cry. 

He said, 
volved.” 

“Yes:~ 

Kelly said, “You'd better go.” 

She smiled shakily and turned on her 
heel and went, the low flat heels of her 
shoes beating a measure on the bare 
floor. 


“Listen. We're getting in- 


HAT was the beginning. On Tuesday, 

rather early in the morning, one of 
Mammy Johns’ grandsons came impor- 
tantly into the office and presented Harriet 
with a bunch of dewy purple-hearted vio- 
lets. 

“For me?” 

esi.” 

The little boy rolled his eyes carefully 
around the room and slid a sealed white 
envelope onto her desk. 

Harriet saved the note a while, teasing 
herself with it. “Dear Harrie,” the note 
read, “I found these down by the creek. I 
send them as a peace offering. Mammy 
Johns roasted me a chicken and will you 
come help eat it tonight? About seven? 
Kelly Randell.” 

She knew she would go. 

His house had a gay, gypsy look about 
it. Harriet arrived in the twilight with the 
last golden light flooding the sky. Clusters 
of blue iris were like banners across the 
yard. 

She knocked. His voice called impa- 
tiently, “Come in.” 

Because of the double windows, he ob- 
viously painted in the middle room. The 
canvases were stacked, face backward, 
against the walls. A cot with a clean bright 
quilt was in one corner. 

Kelly was in the, kitchen. 

“Never knock,” Kelly greeted her. _ It’s 
bad manners. Always walk right in.’ 

“Tm sorry. I haven’t been ‘ane up 
very well.” 

Kelly said, “I’m making allowances.” 

There was a high-backed rocker, and 
Harriet took it. There was a fat-bellied 
black stove and a table with a fine linen 
cloth, already set. There was one chair 
and a coal bucket. Kelly moved the table 
across to her rocker and brought the food 
from the stove. He was effortless and un- 
hurried and Harriet felt less strained. 

Glancing at the unshaded light bulb, 
Kelly said, “Would you think me silly if 
I lighted a candle?” 

“T’d think you a gentleman.” 

He found a match and lighted a squat 
candle in a jelly-jar holder. His eyes were 
shadowed in the flickering candlelight. 

“J liked your violets,” Harriet said. 

“Thought you would.” The grin ap- 
peared fleetingly—so fleetingly that it 
might not have been there. “I almost wrote 
poetry to go with ’em.” 

Harriet said, “Why didn’t you?” 

“I have to remember my dignity. I 
have to remember that a man of my age 
shouldn’t make a fool of himself.” 

He bent and kissed her. It was not sur- 
prising. All the rest had been a prelude 
to kissing her, and they both knew it. Har- 
riet even expected to like it. She did. She 
liked it too much. She leaned her head 
back against the rocker and would not 
look at him. She did not want him to see 
the confusion in her. 

“You do that very well.” 

Kelly said, “I’ve had lots of practice.” 

She ignored that. She knew it was true. 


STETSON HATS FOR MEN, $5 TO $25 e FOR WOMEN, $5.95 AND UP e ALSO MADE IN CANADA “Again?” 


He shook his head. “If you’re a good 


> 
child,” Kelly said, “maybe on your birth. 
day.” 

Besides the roasted chicken there were 
candied yams and hot brown bread and 
one of Mammy Johns’ strawberry Pies, 
voi it was his conversation she remem- 

ered. 


He talked well, not about himself. He|” 


told her about people he had met, of 
strange places he had seen. And, 

he said quite abruptly, “Now tell me 

you.’ 

“Me?” Harriet frowned slightly. m 
a picture in the family album. I'm all they 
have.” 

“Consider,” Kelly said, “you're all you 
have, also.” 4 
She liked that. She nodded. “Som 
day,” Harriet said, “I'll marry a traveling 
salesman and live happily ever after. But 
just now I belong here. I belong to the 
family. I know it instinctively. I know 
illogically.” , 
Her first judgment of him was ce 
he was rock. Very little touched him 
nothing swayed him. He had his life; 

was duty-bound to no one. 

They managed to see a fair amount 
each other thereafter. They sat on t 
church steps and talked when it was t 
dark for him to work. They walked an 
talked. They never seemed to end thei 
talking. He did not touch her; he wou 4 
not so much as hold her hand. She un- 
derstood; she might intrude, and 
wanted no intruder in his life. 

He came the next week to the Big Ho 
for supper, freshly shaved and with 
clothes pressed. “That Mammy Johns,” 
Kelly confided to Harriet, “kept me in t 
thirty minutes while she pressed my pan 
Sometimes,” Kelly said, “I don’t ner 
stand women.’ . 

He was polite; he listened to J. T.’s vi 
on the war. “You're lucky not to be in it,” 
Jock-esatds 4 

“Lucky?” Kelly balled his fists on t 
arms of the chair. “I’ve done all bi 
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dynamite the White House trying to geti) 


them to let me fight.” 

“Well, well.” e 
Kelly said, “I’ve got a piece out of n 
head and nobody’ll believe it’s as good as 4 
new the way the doctors fixed it. But I'll ‘ll 
be hanged if I’ll sit around behind a des s 
The subject was dropped, and after ; 
decent length of time Kelly took his se: D 

At the door he pulled a tissue-wrap 
package out of his pocket. “I picked itt 
in India,” Kelly said, handing it to 
Bayle who fluttered becomingly and ¥ 
pleased. “You hang it on the wall.” 

It was a small bas-relief, delicate 
carved ivory showing two women wa nin; 
clothes at a stream. yt 

Harriet told him next day, “You mz 
a hit with Mother.” ; 

“T tried.” é. 

UNDAY afternoons Kelly permi tec 

himself a walk along the highway. 
sky was clear and brilliantly blue, anc 


_ Harriet walked happily along beside him 


Harriet said, “You were wounded ir 
Spain.” | 

“Don’t ask questions.” M4 

Harriet said, “It wasn’t a question.” _ 

He looked down at her: In reality he 
was not much taller than she. “Harrie,’ 
he said, “you're a good child.” : 

“But it’s not my birthday?” 

“Is that a question?” His left eyebror 
went upward. 

“That’s a question.” 

“No,” Kelly said, “it’s not your birth 
day.” 

She was in love. It was spring, April i 
the spring, and she was in love. At firs 
she hadn’t believed it, because all th 


other times it had beena sort of pain. Thi) 


was different. This was happiness. Har 
riet did not expect the impossible. 
Harriet knew that he could not feel th 
way she felt; and even if he did, she wa 
not for him. She was too shallow for him 
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2 helped him when he was lonely and 
F erstood him when he spoke plain Eng- 


‘ely said, guessing her thoughts, ‘“‘Har- 


‘Yes.” 

‘Harrie, you’d only get hurt.” 

arriet said faintly, “Yes.” 

She wondered how he managed to do 
the things he did. From eight until four 
| taught school, all the grades. Before 
sht and after four, in every minute of 
jylight he worked on the church paint- 
2 


“Please,” Harriet said, waylaying him 
the sidewalk one day, “I want to see it. 
n dying to see it.” 

“Not until it’s finished.” 

‘Deep lines dragged at his mouth. Har- 
*t said, “You don’t sleep enough. You 
le Wearing yourself out.” 

‘He resented that. He resented the slight- 
encroachment on his privacy. “I sleep 
enty,” Kelly said. 

/She was supposed to leave for the house 
rty early the Saturday morning before 
aster, and that was good. That would 
eak the spell. Harriet welcomed going. 
ut a telegram came and she didn’t go; she 
3 desolate and lost and her first thought 
as of Kelly. That frightened her. Un- 
now she had thought it a game. 


‘HE went to his house and pounded on 
) the door because astonishingly it was 
ycked. There was a letter in the rusty 
uailbox with War Department in the up- 
er-left-hand corner. She held the letter 
her hand along with the opened tele- 


am. 

Kelly came to the door, rubbing sleep 
t of his eyes. He did not need to ask 
juestions. He took her inside and sat her 
own at the table and made strong coffee. 
| She said, numbly, “Evelyn’s brother 
yas killed in Africa. The house party is 
rn They—oh, Kelly, I knew him all my 

e.”” 
|! Kelly read the telegram quietly. His 
ace Was old when he put it down. He did 
ot speak. 

Harriet remembered his letter. “I found 
his in your mailbox.”’ She put the letter 
n the table. 

Without expression he looked at it. He 
id not touch it. Bringing his eyes up to 
ters Kelly said, “You aren’t going to let 
this throw you?” 

She gulped. Her fingers were white, 
ripping the table edge. “It’s mostly my 
nat,” Harriet said, trying to play it out as 
h game. “I did so want to show off my 
nat.” 

| He did not help her. He tried, but some- 
thing deeper than his will was involved. 
You can show the hat to me. The picture 
is going to be dedicated tomorrow. I in- 
ig 
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vite you to church with the new Easter 
bonnet. Formally, Harrie.” 

She said, giving it up, knowing it was 
not a game, “I can’t—Kelly, I knew him. 
We played together. Evelyn and he and 
I were—Kelly,” she said, “why?” 

Kelly shifted his body and looked at her 
and there was nothing to say. There were 
no words. Kelly looked down at the let- 
ter, picked it up and tore it open. ... 


HE family did not attend the company 

church often. They usually went into 
town. So that this Easter morning they left 
the house a long time before Harriet. They 
were puzzled but they had stopped asking 
questions that concerned Kelly Randell. 
Harriet wore the new round pale yellow 
hat, and there was a wild confusion in her 
and she had never wanted so heart-sicken- 
ingly to be beautiful. She wanted him to 
want her. 

Kelly met her halfway to church; he 
was wearing a dark blue suit with a con- 
servative tie and a gleaming white shirt. 
And a hat! The hat quite overcame Har- 
riet. 

“But my goodness,” Harriet said, “you 
are beautiful.” 

Something had changed him. There was 
gayness in the way he held his head. “And 
what word does that leave me to describe 
you? Or maybe,” Kelly said, tucking her 
hand under his arm possessively, “my eye- 
sight is failing in my old age.” 

Harriet said, “Obviously.” 

“It could also be that I am in love.” 

Harriet said, ‘““That’s it.” But she smiled 
so that he would know she was not serious 
and the trembling inside calmed and the 
sunshine was very warm on her face. 

The church was packed. Harriet sang 
the hymns and Kelly sang with her and 
Kelly pointedly held her hand all through 
the service. 

There was prayer, and then a longer 
speech of thanks for Kelly. The bent little 
preacher ended, saying: 

“And now, before we draw back the 
curtain, I want to tell you good brothers 
and sisters that though Brother Kelly of- 
fered and contracted to do the painting 
out of the kindness of his heart, we all got 
together and had a collection.” The 
preacher beamed ‘oyer his glasses. “I’m 
glad to say we have thirty-seven dollars 
and forty-two cents in this bag for Brother 
Kelly.” 

An expectant hush followed. 

The preacher said, “Will Brother Kelly 
come forward and accept the gift?” 

She knew his shyness. She felt the hard 
pressure on her hand. ThenKelly walked, 
tall and effortless, to the pulpit and stood 
there not awkwardly. 

“T cannot tell you,” Kelly said, and his 
voice was thick, like his voice this morn- 
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ing when he told her he loved her: “I can- 
not tell you how grateful I am. I teach 
words but I don’t know ‘em.” 

Laughter. 

“I’m not going to deny I could use the 
money. Especially just now. Especially 
since I’m wanting to marry the boss’ 
daughter.” 

Laughter, soft intimate laughter. They 
liked her. 

Harriet could not meet his eyes. Har- 
riet felt the pinkness in her face. But he 
waited. He was waiting for her to look 
up at him again; and Harriet knew his 
strength, meeting the level, mock-serious 
eyes. 

“But I can’t take money,” Kelly said. 
“There are some things in a man he has 
to give out of himself. Later they may be- 
come valuable and be bought and sold. But 
at first—at first, he must give them freely.” 
Kelly hesitated. “I think I'll let you see it 
now,” Kelly said simply. “And you keep 
the money and buy some carpet after the 
war.” 


HE figures in thepainting were plain 
and their clothes south Georgia clothes 
and the colors deep south Georgia colors. 
The Mother and Child centered in a corn- 
field with the field hands comé to adore. 
Kelly came back to stand beside her. 
They sang again and there was goodness 
and glory in the little church, and Harriet 
almost disgraced Kelly forever by weep- 
ing. 

Then it was over. They went out into 
the sunshine. 

Taking two steps to his one, Harriet kept 
up with him. Kelly practically raced down 
the street. “What’s the rush?” Harriet 
panted. 

“T’ve got to send a telegram.” 

“A telegram?” 

“To Washington, telling a guy I'll be 
there Monday afternoon if I can get a 
plane reservation.” 

Harriet’s heart turned over. This was it. 
This was the end. “But my goodness, 
why?” 

“Two reservations,” Kelly corrected 
himself. “And don’t ask questions!” 

She was quiet. She needed all her breath 
to keep up with him. In front of the 
bus station wherein the telegraph office 
was located, Kelly suddenly stopped and, 
standing cautiously away from her, not 
touching her, said, “Will you?” 

“Will I what?” The wind around the 
corner caught at her hat and she reached 
up to save it from being blown away. 

“Oh, Lord, Harrie! Don’t make me go 
through all of that.” Kelly looked miser- 
able. Kelly said, “I’m a battered old guy 
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“Watch out, everybody—the plate’s hot!” 


who has to go to Washington and sit 
a desk translating things from the J 
nese so the General Staff will know 
happening there—so other guys can 
over and wipe ‘em off the map.” eM 
“You know Japanese?” 
“I spent three years in Japan.” He 
garded her. “I worked on a nev 
I understand the stuff pretty well.” 
Harriet got her breath. “So that's 
the lieutenant colonel wanted.” 
“How did you know about the lieut 
ant colonel?” 
Harriet said, “I saw him.” She 
but he did not explain and Harriet a 
him, very low, “What changed your mir 
Darling, don’t say it’s me. Please don't 
it’s me alone.” 
He looked even more miserable. I} 
true: he was not very good with wor 
He did not say, I came here escap 
I hated life and the people who lived ita 
the world they lived in. He did ne 
And then these people were differer 
were different. You stayed here in a 
you disliked, doing a job without gl 
and there was enough kindness in ye 
be kind to me. He did not say, becau 
did not know the words: It is suddenh 
enough to belong to myself. The 
keeps crowding in. My fence isn’t 
enough or strong enough. You 
over the fence. 
“It was something you said,” Kelly 
mitted diffidently, “about belonging 
—in a family album. I mean, I got? 
thinking and maybe I belong in an al 
too. You know—” Kelly swallowm 
He shoved back his hat. “America 
bum.” Tt: 
“Kelly!” % 1 
He had a semblance of his composv¥® 
again. “What?” | 3 
“Oh, darling. You're nice. I’m proud} 
you. Ilove you,” Harriet said. “I love you 
Kelly said, “Harrie—” 
“But your painting. Darling, y 
painting. That’s important too.” / 
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ELLY shrugged that aside. The insi 
ent chatter of the telegraph-key n 
him impatient. 

“Harrie, will you marry me?” he said.#: 
The world stood still. “Is that a qué 
tion?” ; 

Kelly’s left eyebrow went upward. ‘ 
that an answer?” 
She knew, then. This was the w 
was. This was the way it would be a 
and forever. And Kelly took her in 
arms there in the bright sunlight and t® 
forever was going to be very wonderfi 
Wholly wonderful. 
j THe END 








The Return of Grande Williams 


Continued from page 57 


Jere?” Mrs. Burgess asked. She seemed 
| thoughtful that her sister and then her 
isband looked at her. 
(Big finished the steak and said, “You 
ght to drive around the town this morn- 
in one of those horse cabs. It’s a great 
wn to see that way, the Agua Azul and 
Governor’s Palace and the old 
ches. I’d be glad to point them out to 
oe : 
We've made arrangements to go to 
ike Chapala this morning,” Mrs. Clay- 
bre said rather coldly, to make up for 
ir sister’s warmth. 
“Yes,” Burgess said uneasily. “On the 
jpress bus.” 
I'd sure like to go with you,” Big said, 
hut I’m afraid I maybe wouldn’t be back 
time for the game. Those busses break 
)wn as often as not.” 
“That's too bad,” Burgess said. 
[Pie's eyes and Mrs. Claymore’s met, and 
¢ became more uneasy than he had been 
Ja long time. It wasn’t so much the final 
d complete realization that there was 
thing doing there, as the knowledge that 
le didn’t even like him. Most people liked 
n, he knew. Mr. and Mrs. Burgess liked 
, but Mrs. Claymore did not. He stood 
», said his goodbys and strode out of the 
lace. 
/Outside, two or three urchins recog- 
zed him and yelled, not very loudly, 
iva Grande!” He hailed the horse cab, 
id as he was getting in, the kids asked 
im for money. He gave them part of the 
ver that was all he had left. 
/Behind him, in the dully glistening tiles 
| the place, he could hardly have known 
lat Mrs. Burgess was being called on for 
explanation by both her husband and 
ster and was replying, “It was simply and 
ddenly necessary to him that some 
mericans take an interest in him, that 
las all. It was more complicated than 
jat, but that was part of it.” 








“Maybe you're right,” her husband ad- 


litted. Like most members of the foreign 
irvice, he placed reliance and a great deal 
‘ faith in his wife. 


IG WILLIAMS rode a long time in the 
J old cab, the upholstery coming through 
he cracked and shiny leather of the seat, 
le whole thing smelling of leather and 
orses and a faint, dry dust. The cab went 

t the Chapala road and he could see the 
adium on the edge of the town, the long, 
escent curves of its low grandstands, and 
| felt, with a little tingling through his 
mg arms and legs, that they'd certainly 
| be crazy there this afternoon. 
| The express bus for Chapala whipped 
ly, a big station wagon, and he thought he 
duld see the Burgesses in it, but was not 
ure. He told the driver to go back to 
ywn and to the Agua Azul. When they 
jere there, he didn’t know why he had 
lanted to go to the place, hardly more 
ian a formal pond, lying there unrippled 
mong the walks around it, reflecting per- 
ctly the blue sky and the sharp-edged 
ouds of that country. 

He drove back through the cobbled 
ireets, between the low, pastel-colored 
ouses and the great domed churches, 
jeir masonry stained by age and weather, 
iad the bells, without rhyme, calling the 
eople to late Mass. He grew melancholy 
ithout knowing what it was and told 
imself he had stayed too long in a for- 
ign country. Big Williams, he thought, 
ig Williams riding in the night. 

The words startled him out of the reverie 
lat the bells, the steady beat of the hoofs 
jad his nameless disappointments had 
rought to him. Now, what do I mean by 
lat? he wondered. Big Williams riding in 
le night. It was not night at all. The sun 
‘as strong and bright, although not too 











hot in the clear winter air of the place. He 
was riding all right, but not in any night, 
he told himself. He told the driver to go 
back to his hotel. The sun was making 
him a little nuts, he thought. He should 
have worn a hat. 


ALKING out on the field that aft- 

ernoon, in the barred jersey of yel- 
low and black, he felt better to hear the 
yelling rise around him. It was even easy 
to think that the Burgesses and Mrs. Clay- 
more had maybe changed their minds and 
come here. 

He stood in front of the net, and his own 
forwards came in on him in echelon and 
drove hard practice shots at him from 
close by. They passed the ball deftly with 
their cleated feet, shifted back and forth 
in front of him, with no backs to help him, 
and drove hard shots at the net. They put 
a lot of them by him, and he asked them if 
they thought he was a phenomenon. 

Sure, they told him, he was very tall; 
everything was possible for him; all 
women and much luck came to him. 
There—why could not he have stopped 
that one? 

He swore at them, and they retreated 
and began to drill practice shots at him 


from farther back. He stopped almost all |§ 


of them but was inwardly alarmed. He 
had stopped too few of the close ones. 

It was hot now, in midafternoon, and he 
adjusted the heavy eyeshade and tightened 
his thick boots once more as the captains 
met in midfield. It was like when he had 
played American football back in Illinois 
in high school, Big remembered, and he 
wondered why he thought of that now. 
The noise came mostly from the so/ side 
of the stands, but in the sombre, he could 
see hands moving and the bright colors of 
women’s clothing. 

The captains separated, the two teams 
drifted into opposed and vaguely formal 
patterns, and the Jalisco center tipped the 
ball sidewise to his inside right forward. 


The ball moved back past the center for- |} 


ward, angling to the inside left, who moved 
it toward the side line. The red forwards 
moved in double echelon through Big’s 
own men and before he knew it, a shot 
came drilling in on him. He caught it eas- 
ily and booted it far downfield, but he 
was uneasy—the red line had come in far 
too quickly. 

He was not sure of himself and he knew 
it. When he intercepted the ball, he did 
not clear it well, and twice he had to dive 
full length on the ground to stop shots he 
should have been able to anticipate and 
meet standing up. He cursed at his full- 
backs, although in the back of his mind he 
knew they were not letting him down. 
There had been no score as the half ended, 
but he felt weary as he started for the lit- 
tle dressing room under the siands. 

He was stopped by a group of Mexicans, 
who elaborately explained that as the best- 
known member of his team, they would 
like him to carry a banner with them be- 
tween the halves in an appeal for the fam- 
ilies of the men who had lost their lives in 
the Mexican merchant marine. He would 
be puzzled for the rest of his life at his 
own reluctance, but he agreed, and they 
moved slowly around the field before the 
now almost silent spectators who threw 
silver coins into the big Mexican flag they 
carried parallel to the ground. 

He realized he was even more uncertain 
and distracted as the second half began. 
The whole field was in shadow now and 
he took off his eyeshade. In the gathering 
coolness, the short men before him moved 
and turned, passing the sphere of dirty 
leather. The Jalisco outside forwards were 
coming down the side lines well ahead of 
their inside trio. Big saw his own backs 
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move toward the center and, too late, the 
ball pass out and forward to the outside 
left. Almost leisurely, the little, dark man 
dribbled the ball in, feinted a shot and, as 
Big came out to meet him, moved the ball 
slightly to one side and, without hurry or 
speed, shot it easily into the net. 

The stands were yelling on that peculiar 
high note Mexican spectators sometimes 
hit. “Viva Jalisco!” Big mocked them 
through his teeth. He thought that it had 
been the fault of his fullbacks, but he 
didn’t say anything. He told himself that 
it would do ‘no good, but what he meant 
was that it no longer seemed important. 

The game ended that way, 1-0. Dress- 
ing back at the hotel, Big felt more de- 
pressed than he ever had over other 
defeats. He found that he didn’t want to 
return to Mexico City with the team. At 
first, he thought he wanted to stay here, 
in Guadalajara, for a few days, but it 
wasn't that, either. In the middle of pack- 
ing his cheap canvas bag, he stood up and 
did not move. The night, he thought again, 
Big Williams riding in the night. It seemed 
to him that now.he knew what the words 
meant. He was fooling around down here 
when he shouldn’t be, when there was 
work, deadly or serious, to do. He began 
to shake a little, like a man who has made 
a discovery, important to himself. He 
went down to where Ortega waited in the 
lobby and asked him for some money. 
Ortega looked at him coldly. “Can’t you 
wait until we get back to the city?” 

“T need it now,” Big told him. 

“You got a girl here, as usual, huh?” 

“Sure,” Big said, “I got a girl here.” It 
was as good a reason as any for getting 
money out of Ortega. But even as he said 
it, he was troubled and saddened by the 
memory of Mrs. Claymore, whom he knew 
he would never see again. 

“How much you want?” Ortega said. 

“All I have coming to me.” 

Ortega looked suspicious. “You be 
there for practice Wednesday,” he said. 
He counted the crumpled twenty-peso 
notes into Big’s palm. 

“T got more than that coming.” 

“That’s all I can give you now,” Ortega 
said. 

Big couldn’t argue too much without 
making Ortega suspicious. It just meant 
he would have to travel second and third 
class. When he reached inside his coat for 


his wallet, it was gone. He must } 
dropped it somewhere, or one of th 
numerable Mexican sneak thieves ha 
it. He watched the team get into ca 
take the 6:40 back to Mexico City 
when they had gone, he went to th 
station. He walked deliberately, in 
of taking one of the horse cabs he 
The only explanation he could offer 

own mind was that he was through r 


=, 


There was a second-class bus le 


for San Luis Potosi that night, he f 
At San Luis, he could get the train 7 
to the border. He bought his ticke/ 


went back to the hotel. He knew en¥ 


not to try to look up the Burgesses a 
he told himself. After eating dinn 
went to the cantina next door. 
going to tie one on, he told himself 
when it was time to leave for the bu: 
second bottle of beer was in front of 
still unfinished. 


E REACHED Nuevo Laredo 

nights later. He had hardly anym 
left, and his third-class ticket was 
only as far as the border. So he dic 
cross the railroad bridge on the train 
got off and walked to the Interna 
Bridge and started to cross that on 
carrying the canvas bag that cont: 
mostly, only his cleats and soccer ele 
The immigration men stopped him a) 
American end of the bridge and aske 
his papers. He told them he had left ¢ 
of them in Mexico City and had le 
others when his wallet was stolen. 
told him they couldn’t let him th 
without papers. 

“Don’t I look like an American? 
said. 

The younger inspector agreed thz 
looked like an American, but the 
one said he looked like almost an 
except a Mexican. ’ 


“What am I supposed to do?” Big as 


“Go back to Mexico City and get 
papers,” the older inspector told him, 
less you got someone around here 
vouch for you.” 


“JT don’t know anyone in the Sh 


nearer than Oklahoma,” Big said, “a 
haven’t got the money to go back to 
ico City. I’m coming up here becau 
want to join the Army.” 

“You're a touch late, aren’t you! 
older inspector asked. 
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‘I'm coming sooner than I have to,” Big 


‘You get your papers and we’ll let you 
ough.” 

Walking back across the bridge, trying 
think, his anger was dull and all inside 
n. He felt obscurely that they had more 
an the law on their side. What it was 
>y had on their side besides the Jaw, he 
sn’t able to determine, so that by the 
ine he reached the Mexican end of the 
dge, his anger was beginning to show 
tside him and he could think that they 
tre discriminating against him because 
| a technicality. 

'He stood in shadow, overlooking the 
ide, mostly dry arroyo the river flowed 
It had suddenly become very impor- 
t that he come back to his country and 
| ht in its war. His coming here had con- 
b 





ed him a little; he knew he wanted to 
back to the States and do something, 
ough the reasons were not clear to 
. But he had come this far without 
ger and in something like confusion. 
Now, they were trying to keep him from 
ping home and going into the Army. 
9 one had ever stopped him from doing 
e things he wanted to do, he told him- 
, and he was closer to the truth in think- 
¢ that than most men could be. He said 
lenly to himself: Who do they think 
FY are? I’m coming back here because I 
ant to, not because I have to. 
‘He trembled in something other than 
iger, that might have been called a kind 
| passion. Across the river, the lights of 
aredo had suddenly become those of a 
omised land. He wanted to go there 
d he was going. He was an American, 
id they couldn’t keep him from being 
ie. 
His whole long, now slightly shambling, 
ody tensed and he moved westward 
rough the mud streets of the town, keep- 
g to the shadows until he was beyond 
e houses. He went down the rough, 
rush-covered slopes of the arroyo at 
hose bottom the river flowed. He could 
e it moving below him, and, closer now, 
ster than he had thought it would be, 
ollen by the snows of Colorado and 
ew Mexico and the winter rains of 
=xas. He was well above the railroad 
idge, which he could see outlined down- 
er against the floodlights that shone 
er the water near it. 
Down by the water, he dropped his bag 
the bank and, without hesitation, went 
to the muddy stream fully clothed. He 
ured that he would need the clothes 
hen he got across. He had not swum in 
long time, but he was in good condition 
id he got out into midstream without 
uch trouble. He found there that it was 
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much swifter than he had thought it would 
be. It carried him downriver fast, but he 
felt no alarm because he was still able to 
progress toward the American shore even 
while the current carried him downstream. 

He couldn’t move quite fast enough, 
and something like panic came to him as 
he saw that the river would carry him 
down and into the lighted water under the 
railroad bridge before he could cross. He 
swam harder, and as he came into the 
edge of the light, his feet touched the 
muddy bottom and he stood up in swirl- 
ing water to his waist when two guards 
on the American side challenged him. 
Anyhow, he thought, I got over here, and 
they ain’t going to put me back. 

He stood there, his hands and arms 
slightly lifted but not raised over his head, 
as the guards, their rifles gleaming dully, 
came down through the heavy brush. A 
Mexican guard on the other side, hearing 
the challenge and seeing the giant figure 
in the water, outlined against the lights, 
raised his rifle (the figure’s hands were 
reaching for a gun, the guard swore later) 
and, quite by accident, shot Big Williams 
through the heart. 

The long body crumpled easily into the 
swirling water, the current turning it 
slowly and, finally seizing it, swept it down 
and toward the faster water of midstream 
where the river hurried to the sea. 

The soccer football clothes found in the 
bag on the Mexican bank explained noth- 
ing but Big Williams’ identity. There was 
no one, not even Big Williams himself in 
the last few reeling seconds of life, to re- 
mark any irony involved. The body, how- 
ever lodged in rocks on the American side 
of the estuary near Brownsville, so that, 
eventually, it was buried on the American 
side of the river, and a small but suitable 
mention was made of it in the Texas and 
Mexican papers. 


T WAS this notice that the Burgesses 

and Mrs. Claymore read one morning 
at breakfast in Mazatlan, so that Mr. Bur- 
gess said, ‘““Why, that must have been the 
big fellow we met on the train.” And Mrs. 
Claymore murmured that she didn’t know 
what he was doing ’way up there, and that 
his being shot by a guard looked suspi- 
cious. But Mrs. Burgess said nothing. The 
sense of shock—after all, she hardly knew 
the man—passed quickly. And the pity 
that succeeded it, she did not entirely 
trust. With the frequently clear and ac- 
curate insight of good women, she knew 
exactly why Big Williams had gone to the 
border, but now she said nothing. Unlike 
her husband, who put great reliance in her, 
she did not trust her own intuitions. 

THE END 
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watch it was, stopped beating his hands to- 
gether as Neil approached. 

“Where’s the convoy?” Neil asked. 

“We had a good shot at them a minute 
ago, sir,’ Maclvor said. “Our station 
ship’s a point forward of the beam, sir. 
Distance, one mile. The rest of the con- 
voy’s spread out from green seven-five to 
green one-six-O.” His hand swept the 
arc. He hesitated. “The Elspeth didn’t 
show, in spite of her size.” 

Neil gestured toward the asdic house at 
their backs. 

“The ping merchant—the asdic rating, 
sir, reported a contact at green two-O, 
drawing ahead, but he seemed to think it 
was the destroyer out on a scout, sir,” 
Maclvor said. “I’ve sent for the chief 
asdic rating. Man has a fine ear, sir.” 

Neil picked up the glasses. The squall 
was passing. He studied the convoy. The 
streaked view cleared, thickened, cleared. 
Through the closing ranks of the ancient 
trampers and tankers, he made out the 
commander’s destroyer on the other flank. 
His gaze switched to the other escort ves- 
sels. All as much on station as the strag- 
gling convoy would permit. Plenty of 
protection without the Thurso. 

“T’ll speak to Osgood,” he said quickly, 
and Maclvor motioned to the signalman, 
already alert, to get the cover off his pro- 
jector. 

Neil raised his glasses again. Already 
the commodore’s signal halyards were 
breaking out in a rash of flags. It would 
take a good signalman to make out that 
hoist in this light. But Neil knew that it 
concerned the errant Elspeth MacDonald 
and that Admiral Belden would keep it 
flying until it was acknowledged by Os- 
good. 

At the chart desk inside the asdic house, 
Neil wrote out his signal. 

A few moments after the flickering 
shutter of the light had transmitted the 
message, Commander Osgood replied. It 
was the expected order to find the Elspeth 
MacDonald and escort her to the convoy. 


No mention of Captain John Cameron, 


ex-R.N. headache. 

“Sticking my neck out,” Neil warned 
himself. “But it’s the old man’s only 
chance. The commodore’s really on ‘the 
boil. This bit of snow’s too thin an ex- 
cuse for losing this convoy.” 


E GAVE his orders. The Thurso quit 
her endless zigzagging. Every eye in 
the ship within range of Neil Cameron was 
on him. This wasn’t convoy drudgery 
now. This was drama. Down in the mess 
decks, money and promises of money 
would change hands as to the outcome. 
The destroyer came across to take sta- 
tion as port sweep. The Thurso picked 
up her heels. The convoy faded out astern. 
Neil Cameron clung to the bridge. The 
Thurso slogged into the white-crowned 
head seas. She was on the Great Circle 
course, the shortest, to the Canadian port 
that was the Elspeth’s destination. That 
would be the route the old man would be 
taking. 

The lookouts were staring ahead with 
much more intensity than usual. There 
was more than mere danger ahead now. 
They wanted to see what the captain 
would do. 

Even the old ’swain, Torpedo Coxswain 
Mackaye, senior executive rating and the 
man who held the Thurso together, came 
up on the bridge to give Neil a going over. 
His light blue eyes were keen in his wrin- 
kled face. 

They all wanted to know how, kinship 
aside, their captain would meet this chal- 
lenge from a merchantman. It came to 
Neil abruptly and with force that more 
than his father’s life at sea was at stake. 
His own reputation as a commander would 
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be fixed by his handling of this. Hereafter, 
he’d have behind him either the cheery 
confidence or the corroding doubt of his 
crew. 

“Just one more reason why the old 
man’s got to rejoin that convoy, Jutland 
veteran or not,” Neil confided softly to 


the wind that was cutting at his face. “He 


goes back.” 

The day opened up into sudden, bril- 
liant sunlight, succeeded incessantly by 
the onrush of black masses of persistent 
snow squalls. Like genies out of a black 
bottle, their writhing bulk filled the sky 
and abruptly turned the world first gray 
and then white. One. such squall had 
hardly rushed away when the lookout at 
the stubby masthead, square above the 
bridge, hailed. 

“Can see him, sir!” he roared down, 
showing a red face over the rim of the 
barrel and ignoring the voice tube. At the 
sight of the upturned faces of captain and 
watch officer, he hastily changed his re- 
port: “Ship dead ahead, sir!” 

It was not an hour afterward that Neil 
was able to make out through his glasses 
that the ship was the Elspeth MacDonald. 
The corvette was picking her up fast. 

“Maybe she’ll do seventeen knots in a 
millpond—but not in the North Atlantic,” 
he said to himself. “He'll see now how 
these trawler lines work out.” 

Time moved. The Elspeth MacDonald 
was trying to make a race of it. 

Mr. Cartwright, the navigator, came 
out with his sextant to try his luck with 
the weather. Noon wasn’t far off. 

Turning on his heel for another swing 
across the bridge, Neil’s eye was caught 
by the face of the asdic rating on duty in 
the house. The man was frozen on his 
stool and in his still face was fixed a queer 
mixture of triumph, awe, doubt and ex- 
citement. 

Neil touched the navigator’s elbow. 
“See what he’s got,” he said, nodding at 
the house. 


Cartwright looked—and moved. In- 
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“May I carry your pocketbook, mister?” 


side, he dropped his sextant on the was 
table and caught up the extra paiyhin 
headphones. His eyes became inten! sii! ° 
the point of strain. Neil stepped tows 0! 
the wheelhouse voice tube. Kane got 
of his way with a quick stride. 
With decision, Cartwright 
through the glass side of the house at | 
and nodded, pointing ahead. 







stations! He bent to the voice tube 
dropped through the deck to the 
house. 

“Full speed,” he said to the helmsn 
“Hold your course.” | 


AINTLY the quick jingle of thejg:“ 
gine-room telegraph came up to put 
hit 



















It was the husky old voice of the 
swain. He had already taken over 


chap smell subs? 

Cartwright reported, “It’s a 
sir. Close. Just off the line of the 
South, seven-O west.” 

Men came boiling up on deck. 
crossed paths at a headlong run, ma 
for the four-inch, for the hose lines, 
the Oerlikons on the bridge and aft, 
for the depth-charge rack. Action 
tions! Every man in the ship knew 
how that this was no drill. 

Neil gave orders quickly to his 
ing officers and to the wheel. Ah 
big gray seas, flashing endlessly into” 
den whiteness, came rushing down wu! 
the Thurso with never a hint of what® 
hidden beneath their streaked flat" 
Eyes probed ahead fiercely, unavailin) 1! 
The seas told nothing. Men f 

“Lost contact, sir,” came from the alt ™! 
house. That meant that somewhere, ®! ‘ 
haps at periscope depth, the sub, hea! 
them, lay with motors silent. But they" 
a good line on her. ! 

Young Mr. Kane, the gunnery offi sf 
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st¢d rigid in the corner of the bridge, his 
stagion, looking down at the steel-helmeted 
gu crew. The four-inch might speak to- 
da’ Aft, even younger Mr. Murdock 
st@id eagerly among the depth charges. 
lire was more than a ton of TNT 
‘witin reach of his arms, but Cartwright, 
‘\thiasdic officer and navigator, up in the 
hd/se behind the bridge, would give the 
iwhd to use it. Murdock’s was the job of 
gé@ing the stuff away from throwers and 
in- pattern and on time. 
| e Thurso rushed in on the invisible 
st. Close quarters was the corvette’s 
\stitegy. “Close the enemy!” That was 
way to do it. Get over him or go 
ugh him. : 
4 eil knew that. He had a moment, even 





‘he midst of all this, to hope that the 
9} man ahead on the Elspeth MacDon- 
al’s bridge would use his heels. If this 

a new sub, she could do sixteen sub- 

}mrged and twenty-four on the surface. 
Sut was it a sub? The unreality of ail 
#& hit Neil hard even as he said “Pat- 
B” to Cartwright. They had seen no 
simarine. Yet they were going to let 
ise a ton of TNT on the small testimony 
a mere gadget! 
e shook himself free of this thought. 
& turned and raised a hand, palm up, to 
twright, so tense there in the house be- 
id the bridge. They would be close, 
w. He walked to the wing of the bridge, 
ncing aft. 
artwright had spoken to Murdock, by 
voice tube aft. Depth charges, so like 
re drums of kerosene, went rolling off 
rack into the sea astern The throwers 
‘Gughed loudly, hurling more ash cans to 
er side. . . : 

e ship jarred upward under Neil 
Meron’s outspread legs. Thunder be- 
v! He could feel her straining, suffer- 
x, under the monstrous impacts that 
red her, keelson to masthead. 

‘Hard aport!” said Neil. 

| jMen flung themselves at tackles, hoist- 
x more cans, while others charged the 
zuns and inserted arbors to hold the 
jarges in place until the guns threw 
lem to port and starboard. 


i 


HE corvette, heeling like a schooner 

' under press of sail, pivcted sharply. 
ne trick was to get back to that place 

ere TNT had flattened out the mighty 

ll of the sea, get to it before the swirling 
ow hid it from their eyes. Neil’s eyes 
ked the spot for some bit of evidence 
at there was a submarine. Nothing. 
eething water. Nothing else. 

“Wheel amidships,” he commanded. 
Steady!” 
| From the asdic house came no new 
pport of propeller thrash caught up in 
ne microphones. Cartwright shook his 
ead. 

“We'll give him another! Starboard! 
ard a-starboard!” Neil shouted. 

Then the Thurso shuddered. A roar 
lasted at Neil’s ears. The air was full of 
reaming sounds. He grabbed the bridge 
ail, staring. Torpedoed? Hit? His feet, 
‘is hands, felt out his ship for the start 
f a list that meant she was holed near the 
ater. 

Beside him, young Kane gave a cry of 
nguish and pointed downward at the 
our-inch. 

Their gun was pointing high and off to 
dort, but ridiculously, like a drunken thing 

no, like a drunken man’s high hat. It 
was a shocking sight, more shocking even 

an a couple of the gun crew, fallen, mov- 
ng queerly on the deck. Dismounted! 
That gun—their only heavy gun—was 
zone. One moment they were a fighting 
ship with a four-inch gun; now they were 
4 mere boat mounting three-point-eights 

t only to knock down planes. And the 

ing they fought—the thing that, by some 
reak of light or a hole in the snow squall, 
ad glimpsed them—carried something 
better than a four-inch and men who 
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could handle it. Neil did not deceive him- 
self; this sub commander was experienced, 
wily. 

“Asdic washed out, sir,’ Mr. Cart- 
wright’s voice said in his ear. “A piece 
of that shell went under us—through the 
house.” 

Quickly Neil bent to the wheelhouse 
tube. “Steady as she is, Coxswain,” he 
said and waited tautly. Through the 
house! Had he a wheel below him—and 
a helmsman? 

“As she is, sir,” the coxswain’s husky 
voice answered. 

Neil shot a look at the Oerlikon gun- 
ners strapped behind the long barrels of 
their guns on either hand. Already they 
were swinging the muzzles to bear ahead. 
Their intent eyes peered hopefully through 
the ring sights into white nothingness. 
High-angle guns, but they could be used. 

“Hold it till we sight him; then let him 
have it all,” Neil said to Kane. “Concen- 
trate everything on his big gun.” 


HE snow was diminishing. The squall 
was passing. He stared again into that 
swirling whiteness. He saw the sub. She 
was almost beam on to them, with men 


clustered forward around her big gun and | 
others aft at twin antiaircraft guns; and | 


she loomed enormous, though she couldn’t 
have been much more than seventy-five 
feet longer than the corvette. 

She wasn’t diving to give the corvette 
a chance to blast her open with ash cans. 
One glimpse of the Thurso’s dismounted 
gun would tell her crew that she had the 
corvette cold. No; she wouldn’t dive. 
She wouldn’t even swing to try a torpedo. 

Her big gun roared again. Too soon! 
The shell screamed past to port—a devil- 
ish shriek fit to rip a man’s eardrums. 

The Oerlikons on either side of Neil 
opened .... harsh, rapid hammering. The 
red tracers reached out through the de- 


scending snowflakes, feeling for the 
enemy. 
“Clean that deck!” Neil cried. “Big 


gun first!” Wasting words! He shut his 
mouth. 

The kids behind the Oerlikons were 
good. They flicked that gun with tracer 
and H.E. Two of the gun crew flattened 
out. The shooting bothered the Nazis. 
But their next shot was good; it hit into the 
Thurso near the water line, exploded. 

The smaller guns aft of the conning 
tower were in action. Some stuff spat- 
tered and burst against the splinter mats 
fronting the Thurso’s bridge. A rating 
with the stripped Lewis gun was swept 
backward as if by a wave. No need to 
look at that gun—or man. 

The starboard lookout plucked at Neil’s 
arm. “The Elspeth’s coming back, sir!” 
he cried. 

The obsolete old fool! Why couldn’t 
he profit by what the Thurso was doing 
instead of pulling phony heroics? 

Neil could feel the speed of his ship 
slackening; could feel her slowly going 
dead. His heart was cold. He looked 
around and caught sight of Mr. Maclvor 
and his gang heaving over a collision mat 
aft on the quarter-deck. Fast work. But 
already there was too much water in her. 
Her stern was sagging. She was doomed— 
speedily doomed. 

Mr. Maclvor glanced up at the bridge 
just then. His face reflected Neil’s somber 
verdict. His mouth framed words. 

“Boarding, sir?” 

The mere voicing of the words took the 
strain off Maclvor’s face, gave it a hopeful 
cast. 

Neil caught up the megaphone. “No!” 
he shouted. “No boarding! Prepare to 
ram!” 

The hopefulness was wiped off Mac- 
Ivor’s face, as, with hands cupped behind 
ears, he caught the words. 

“Ram, sir?” 

There was an agony of protest in his 
voice. Ramming was a corvette’s desper- 
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ate trump. But at the speed the Thurso 
was making, she’d never do more than 
dent the sub’s steel plates. You needed 
plenty of knots to cut through a sub. 

All that was in Maclvor’s voice and 
face. 

“Ram!” Neil roared. “Ram! Leave 
that, mister, and go for’ard. Stand by to 
let go both anchors—both! If any man 
tries to get past you to board—stop him. 
Hear that? Shoot if you've got to, but stop 
him!” 

Maclvor waved a hand and started for- 
ward on the icy deck. His face struggled 
against incredulity. 

The ship jumped and shook as another 
shell exploded—this time in the forecastle. 
For just an instant Neil’s gaze ranged 
southwestward, toward the Elspeth, com- 
ing up with a white bone in her teeth. 

“Jutland was hard, too,” he muttered. 

Cartwright caught his eye. “Set shal- 
low, sir,” he said, waving a hand aft 
toward Murdock and his depth charges. 

Neil nodded. “Get the wounded to the 
boats,” he said. “Get ‘em in—fast.” 

The Thurso, deep in the water aft, with 
bow lifting, staggered on. 

Again the Thurso’s lone bridge Oerli- 
kon blasted the Nazis on the bare deck of 
the sub. And this time, at closer range, 
looming up over the sub, the gunners kept 
them away. But men were dropping; the 
corvette’s crew was taking punishment 
from the twin AA guns aft. And another 
gun was hammering incessantly in the 
conning tower. 

A sudden flurry of beaten water showed 
along the submarine’s quarter. 

“Starboard ten!’ Neil ordered instantly 
and felt the ship respond, though slug- 
gishly. 

Craftily the U-boat was reversing. But 
Neil’s order had anticipated that maneu- 
ver. Now the U-boat had no time to evade 
wholly. Instead, it began swinging so that 
it could take glancingly the feeble charge 
of the corvette. Her skipper would not 
dive: his advantage was too great. 

“Coxswain, prepare to ram!” Neil said. 

“Ram, sir.” The old man’s voice in the 
tube sounded weary. 

Crouching behind the anchor windlass, 
Mr. Maclvor was switching his eyes from 
the bridge to the sub. He had brought 
with him the leading seaman who had been 
captain of the four-inch. Abruptly, with 
another glance ahead, Maclvor’s body 
braced for the shock. 

As the corvette’s stem stabbed close, her 
speed seemed to increase. But this was 
mere illusion; she was a sinking, crippled 
ship, with no momentum behind her lunge. 
Neil gripped the megaphone in both his 
hands. 


HE Thurso’s steel bow struck the sub- 
marine well aft of the conning tower. 
There was no great impact. The steel stem 
did not cut in; the power was not there. 
Instead, the corvette’s bow rose up, feebly 
overriding the submarine’s low, narrow 
sleekness. And, as the bow rose, water 
rushed in over the corvette’s heavy stern. 
Neil shouted through the megaphone. 
“Let go!” 

Maclvor and the leading seaman 
jumped to the windlass brakes. The an- 
chors thudded down on the submarine’s 
deck. The chain, following, tangled and 
fouled with the hooks on the long net- 
cutting stay that stretched above the U- 
boat’s deck. 

Neil saw that and raised his megaphone. 
“Abandon ship!” he beliowed. “All hands 
—abandon ship! Pass the word! Aban- 
don ship! Mr. Kane! Get ’em all out of 
the engine room and stokehold—fast!”’ 

Confronted by Mr. MaclIvor’s big body, 
several men who had started a desperate 
rush for the sub with rifles in their hands 
stopped, dazed, bewildered, at the blis- 
tering language of the first lieutenant. Ad- 
vancing on them, he drove them back 





toward the two boats and the life raft be- 
hind. 





“The command was ‘Abandon’—not 
‘Board!’ he stormed at them. “Aft, the 
lot of you! Abandon!” 

Neil’s command had been caught up by 
the officers and the older men. One glance 
aft told the quicker-witted what was up. 
They got the boats and life rafts over with 
accustomed speed. 

Up on the pom-pom platform aft, the 
Oerlikon gunner who had never had a 
chance of a shot was staging a mutiny. 
The corvette had slued a bit as she hit. His 
gun would bear—did bear on the conning 
tower and the AA guns. He had targets 
just beyond his sights—a gunner’s dream. 
He couldn’t miss. 

Yelling exultantly, he emptied his maga- 
zine. He swept the sub’s aeck and bridge 
with rattling H.E. 

It was his fire that covered the rafts 
and boats as men swarmed over the side. 
On the deserted bridge, Neil took a long 
look forward and aft. He saw Kane fol- 
lowing the last of the engine-room ratings 
to the deck. Maclvor and the gun cap- 
tain were staring up at him, getting ready 
to come up after him. Neil ran down the 
ladder and aft. He paused long enough to 
grab the happy gunner by the leg and drag 
him off the pom-pom platform. 

“Abandon!” he said and shoved him 
over the side. Willingly enough, when 
they saw Neil would follow, Maclvor and 
the QR2 went over. A captain has his 
privileges, provided he doesn’t get heroic 
about it. 

Numbing water slashed at Neil through 
the netting of the crowded Carley float. 
The corvette’s side slid past them. Her 
stern was under water. The submarine, in 
motion, was trying to plane under and 
drag herself clear of the settling ship. The 
lunge forward dragged the Thurso around, 
alongside. The sub towed the corvette, un- 
able to rid itself of the ever-increasing 
burden. 

“Row!” Maclvor bellowed. There was 
taut urgency in his voice. “Give ’em sea 
room! Get away from here! Row, you 
sons! Row if you want to live!” 

But there was hardly need of that. The 
submarine was moving faster. After a 
minute more, she rose a bit. Her conning- 
tower hatch opened. Men swarmed out. 
They yelled mockingly at the boats. One 
man ran for the AA guns. The others 
splashed toward the encumbering anchor 
chains of the sinking corvette. 

Neil Cameron watched with bitter 
eyes in a strained face. 
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The submarine cut its way and stop 
to make that clearing-away job 
Immediately, deprived of forward 
tion, the corvette made her plunge, 
sank stern first. Her anchor chains 
tled as she slid backward off the 
marine’s deck. Down she pl 
H.M.C.S. Thurso. A ‘teen-aged ordig 
seaman was bawling aloud, tears 
down his face. 

“"*Vast rowing,” Neil ordered. * 
aren’t beaten yet. All hands—watch th 

Soundlessly, and then with an o 
whelming roar, the sea rose up in one 
sive wall, encompassing the submar 
Skyward the great waters lifted, towe 
majestic. 

And then, for a brief instant, with 
waters thundering back into the sea 4 
Neil saw his ship. Her after part was g 
blasted to infinity. The massed migh 
the depth charges stowed on de 
throwers and on the rack, had deton 
in one single blast. Her death dive 
exploded them. 

The Thurso vanished. After her, § 
ing like a dropping bomb, plunged 
riven submarine. 


t 





. OUR ship, lad,” said John Ca 

and his face was gray and old g 
grasped Neil’s cold hand. “Ye’ve ¢ 
well but—your ship! And I’m the one 
blame, boy, jumping the convoy like I 
and drawing you out.” 

He was a stricken man, John Camer | 
stricken and chastened. The Elsp 
MacDonald was throbbing along 
north seven-O east, back to the convy 
But her captain’s anxious eyes were on} 
son’s face. 

“My thanks for doing it,’ Neil sé 
“In this war, we'll trade a corvette fo 
submarine any time the Nazis will ple 

“Aye, true,” said John Cameron kee! 
“But it’s still your ship that’s sunk, s 
and I know how sad a business losin 
ship—” r 

“No!” said Neil. He flung a he 
downward. “There’s my ship—the 
irreplaceable part of it, down there in y 
forecastle, getting hot drinks and wa 
words. I lost no more than a bit of we 
and steel stuff that they’re turning oat} 
the mile.” His voice sounded ste 
enough to his ears. “The real ship is 
boys down there, what’s left of ’em, raf 
and ratings alike, the real ship, Dad. A 
so you'll see soon after we make pe 

THE END 
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“J don’t care what the altimeter says, let’s get out of here” 
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Beech A\ 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART 
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Mu TIPLicATION 


“tr In the month of December 1941, the 

United States was attacked by treachery. 
In anticipation of such a possibility, our 
Government had createda Defense Program. 
Under the Defense Program, by December 
1941, the production of the Beech Aircraft 
Corporation had multiplied 12!/, times over 
the production rate of the year 1939, when 
Hitler first unleashed his fury. 


With war a reality, efforts were redoubled, 
and by December of 1942 the production 
rate of the Beech Aircraft Corporation had 
reached the astonishing level of more 
than 100 times the average production rate 
for the year 1939. 


This story, repeated all over the United 
States, for all sorts of weapons of war, is the 
prophecy of disaster for the Axis aggressors, 


Comparative Rate of Beech 
Airplane Production 


Year 1939 + ot 4+ 100% 
December 1941 4+ + + 1,250% 


December 1942 ++ ++ +4 10,000% 


A Beechcraft AT-11 Drops a Stick of Bombs 
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Mr. Arnold Sees the Light 


\ ) JEVE smacked Thurman Arnold around in 

this space from time to time, on account of 

what we’ve considered various phony and 

frivolous ideas of his concerning the alleged un- 

soundness of the American capitalist, competitive 
system. 

It is now a pleasure to register some equally en- 
thusiastic applause for Judge Arnold on account of 
a speech he made the other day to the Economic 
Club of New York. We say Judge Arnold because 
he has been translated by the President from the De- 
partment of Justice to the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia. Believe it or not, here is Thur- 
man Arnold as revealed in his latest public address 
as we go to press: 


Freedom Gains a Point 


O SOONER had Mr. Justice Wiley Blount Rut- 
ledge been confirmed for the Supreme Court 

than the Court consented to rehear the cases involv- 
ing government agencies’ right or lack of right to 
charge license fees to peddlers of religious literature. 
In previous decisions, the Court, by 5-4 vote and a 
lot of hair-splitting legalism, has held that towns are 


Two Notes on Liquor 


OTE 1.—Your correspondent spent a recent 
Sunday afternoon and evening at the officers’ 


club in a big Army assembly camp, seeing a pal off.’ 
to the wars. Secretary of War Stimson’s and Chief 


of Staff Marshall’s order forbidding sale of hard liq- 
uors on Army reservations had just gone into effect. 
So what was happening at what should have been a 
pleasant club where people could bid an affectionate 
farewell to relatives and friends? 

Well, people were smuggling liquor in to their of- 
ficer friends, and everybody was mixing the stuff with 
iceless water mooched from the bartender, who was 
now reduced to selling 3.2 beer, and everybody was 
gulping down these mixtures as fast as possible. 

It was prohibition all over again—the feeling that 


82 


I am not opposed to any . . . methods of social se- 
curity or humanitarian measures. I only say that if your 
whole thinking is obsessed with the idea of security, the 
same thing will happen to your industrial structure that 
happened to the French army that was obsessed with 
the idea of the Maginot Line. We must get back to the 
old economics of opportunity, of taking a chance, which 
made America great, and I think this war is going to do 
16065 Us...) 

Providing we lose our illusions of the benefits of 
stability and security, and are willing to take a chance 
on our capitalistic system, full production will in itself 
bring about solutions of the problems of distribution, 
as it did in the automobile industry. .. . 

The only thing we need to get over is our fear of 
full production—our idea that wealth consists of sitting 
in a position where you can collect money by restrict- 


so entitled, and that this is not a violation of the Bill 
of Rights’ guarantee of freedom of religion, press and 
speech. 

Of course it is such a violation. In sanctioning 
it, the Court put a nick in the Bill of Rights which 
could be widened and deepened by foes of freedom 
until religious liberty in this country should have dis- 


this pint of bourbon, rye or Scotch might be the last 
you'd see in a long time, so you’d better hog it while 
you could .. . the resentment against an old-woman- 
ish restriction on adult Americans’ personal conduct 
. .. the determination to cheat that restriction in any 
way you could. ; 

Note 2.—A friend of ours the other day got to 
talking with a private who was wandering up and 
down Broadway, New York City. Said the boy in ef- 
fect (we don’t try to reproduce his Southern drawl): 

“You know, I’ve been in the Army sixteen 
months; served in three states before I came to New 
York, and all those states were half dry, with no real 
saloons and a lot of fancy rules about having to buy 
your liquor at some liquor store in pint or quart bot- 





ing production. I think the labor monopoly is rea 
product of the industrial monopoly. Give me a 
petitive industry, with full production, and I thin 
labor monopoly will disappear. . . . , 
With the light metals, the plastics, the synthe 

ber, the new fuels, the unleashing of inventive and 
ductive capacity which this war is bringing about 
are on the verge of a new industrial age. 


That is good old American doctrine which wo 
for our national well-being for a long, long time: 
Judge Arnold’s erstwhile totalitarian, pink 
Red pals and admirers are gnashing their teeth 
his desertion of them and are peppering him 
some of the choicest mud balls in their arsena 
smearocracy. We think the boy has a bright fut 
iP 


= 


appeared—and liberty of speech and of the p 
along with it. 
We cannot see how the Supreme Court, by a¢ 
ting that it may have made a mistake and tak 
steps to correct that mistake, can do other than | 
back a good deal of the public respect which it 
been losing in the last few years. ; 


tles and then take it somewhere else to pour it do 
“I was afraid the Army was making a drink 
man out of me. I never drank before, but at th 
liquor stores I got to buying the stuff now and thei 
those bottles; and of course, when you’ve pulled | 
cork, there doesn’t seem anything to do but drin 
all up as fast as you can, and get good and dru 
“Here in New York, though, you can buy | 
drink at a regular saloon and walk out again, and} 
get kind of a pleasant glow for maybe a couple 
hours. You aren’t drunk; you aren’t doing anybe 
any harm, not even yourself; and you're enjo 
life a lot more than when you’re tight as a tick. A 
of my pals tell me they’ve had the same exp: 


” 


ence.... 


















































REAM ON, SON! Let your hopes and plans soar 

beyond the most distant continent and sea. 
© you, and thousands of young Americans like 
u, belongs the future—rich with promise and 
right with opportunity. 

For you, everything is done to build mind and 
ody—to help you face the world of tomorrow 
rong and confident and smiling! 
| Yes smiling! For even now this little boy knows 
lesson in dental health that many grown-ups have 
et to learn. Today, in thousands of classrooms 
hroughout the country, youngsters are being 
aught the importance of firm, healthy gums to 
right teeth and sparkling smiles. 

These young Americans know that today’s soft 
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A Boy and a Globe 


A Formula for Dreams 


He sees Bright, new Horizons 
) A glorious Tomorrow, Rich with Promise 


foods rob our gums of work and stimulation. They 
know why gums tend to become soft, tender... 
often signal their sensitiveness with a warning 
tinge of “pink” on your tooth brush! 


Never Ignore “Pink Tooth Brush” 


If you see “pink” on your tooth brush. . . see your 
dentist. It may not be serious, but get his advice. 
He may simply say your gums have become tender 
because of today’s soft foods. And, like many mod- 
ern dentists, he may suggest “the helpful stimula- 
tion of Ipana and massage.” 

For Ipana Tooth Paste is designed not only to 
clean teeth thoroughly but, with massage, to aid 
gums. Massage a little Ipana onto your gums when 


And we see him a Man—Able and Strong 
| and Smiling—with a Smile that owes much 
| to his Lifelong use of Ipana and Massage! 


you brush your teeth. Circulation quickens within 
the gums—helps them to healthier firmness. Let 
Ipana and massage help you to brighter teeth, 
firmer gums, a more sparkling smile! 





Ipana Tooth Paste 


Product of Bristol-Myers 


Look for the RCA Victor 
advertisement appearing 
regularly on this page 





EVERY WEEK 


YOU CAN ENJOY THE 
“EMPEROR” CONCERTO WITH 
STOCK AND SCHNABEL ON 


VICTOR 


RED SEAL 


RECORDS 






The genius of three mighty men of music— 
Beethoven, Schnabel and Stock —is com- 
bined in this new Victor Red Seal Album of 
the majestic “EMPEROR” CONCERTO, 
to give you one of the most prodigious per- 
formances in the history of recorded music! 


... Beethoven, tonal painter of epic can- 
vasses, composed the FIFTH CONCERTO 
in 1809, while Vienna was under siege by 
the French. Yet in this breath-taking achieve- 
ment there is no hint of spiritual distress— 
only sweeping and imperious grandeur! 
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... Again, and for the 
last time, Artur Schna- 
bel and Frederick 
Stock share their mu- 
tual devotion to Bee- 
thoven in an interpre- 
tation of his proudest 
concerto that eloquent- 
ly bespeaks its monu- 
mental stature. 





... Schnabel plays with tremendous sweep 
and power—his expressive fingers imbuing 
every measure with throbbing life. The Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, under the baton 
of Dr. Stock, outdoes itself in magnificent 
support, 


... Never again will Artur Schnabel and 


Frederick Stock share their feeling for Bee- | 


thoven in the splendor of a mutual perform- 
ance... plans for a superb series were ended 
by the conductor’s death. The “EMPEROR” 
CONCERTO, Victor Album DM-939, is a 
musical treasure impossible to duplicate. 
Seldom are you privileged to hear such a 
confluence of triple genius, and the experi- 
ence is one that you will not soon forget! 


To help us make new Victor Records for you, 
sell your old ones to your dealer today ! 


BUY WAR BONDS EVERY PAYDAY! 


RCAVictor Division 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON 


VICTOR RECORDS 
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QUENTIN REYNOLDS Russia and Far East 


KYLE CRICHTON Articles 
HERBERT ASBURY Articles 
DENVER LINDLEY Fiction 
ALLEN MARPLE Fiction 
JAMES N. YOUNG Fiction 
GURNEY WILLIAMS Articles 
HENRY L. JACKSON Wearables 


ANY WEEK 


WE ARE sitting on a high stool in the 
corner of the room, wearing a conical 
hat after pulling that boner in the 
March 20th Collier's. A caption messed 
up Robert McCormick’s otherwise 
flawless piece The Army Spreads Its 
Wings. We called a twin-tailed plane 
an Airacobra. Anyone who is aware 
that a war is being waged on this planet 
knows that the plane pictured was a 
Lockheed Lightning or P-38. 

There came a deluge of letters. It’s 
good to know that so many of our pub- 
lic are air-conscious. But in all fairness 
to the caption writer, the day he wrote 
the flagrant error spring reared its gar- 
landed head for the first time. He raised 
his eyes from the typewriter and 
thought—thought, mind you—he saw 
a single-tailed robin. From that mo- 
ment, he could not erase from his mind 
the vision of single-tailed Airacrobras. 
Hence the mistake. 





ON THE Five Mile Shelf of books 
which will have been written about this 
war, there will be Mr. Albert Finne- 
gan’s. When we last saw Mr. Finnegan 
he was sitting cross-legged on Shake- 
speare Heights, the most commanding 
of the much-besung white cliffs of 
Dover (England) scribbling rapidly. 
Mr. Finnegan needed a bit of urging 
because, he said, he feared that there 
wouldn’t be a public for a war book 
which wasn’t devoted exclusively to 
the far travels, the splendid achieve- 
ments and the inspired wisdom of the 
author. But we assured him that such 
a book would be sensational. “The 
only place my name will appear in this 
book,” said Mr. Finnegan, “will be on 
the title page. And there I shall spell 
it wrong just to create a little talk. 
“Much of my work will be about 
Dame Polly Pidgeon who, on her sev- 
enty-second birthday, made off with a 
dory or rowboat and rushed unassisted 
to the evacuation of Dunkirk. She 
rowed steadily for seventy-two hours 
without eating, sleeping, drinking and, 


CLARENCE H. ROY Articles 
AMY PORTER Articles 
FRANK D. MORRIS U. S. Navy in Pacific 
FRANK GERVASI Middle East War Theater 
JIM MARSHALL West Coast 
AIMEE LARKIN Distaff 


ROBERT McCORMICK Washington 
U. L. CALVOSA Photographs 
GEORGE DE ZAYAS Hollywood 
IFOR THOMAS Photographs 


according to her diary, scarcely breath- 
ing. She wore out four pairs of stout 
gloves and two pairs of boots, and 
ruined her last remaining stays. Inci- 
dentally, she kept an elaborate dairy 
and drew up a plan for the restoration 
of Dover while rescuing sixty-two Tom- 
mies and coming to grips with the crew 
of a downed German bomber, rescuing 
them too from the Straits after a bitter 
struggle. It’s all down here in her diary. 
After that, it was impossible for Dame 
Polly Pidgeon to settle down to ordinary 
war. So she set forth in the dory, saying 
that she was going to rescue two French 
schoolteachers whom she had met on 
the Riviera in 1912. She Was a large, 
handsome, rawboned woman but 
somewhat willful. Before Dunkirk, she 
was taking parachute lessons. It’s all 
down here in her diary. Incidentally, 
she has not been heard from since set- 
ting forth to look for those school- 
teachers. If you see her in America, 
tell her I’d like to have the dory back.” 


JUST before we bade a lingering fare- 
well to England, we had a few words 
with Mr. Enos Quilter Berrie who, un- 
til apprehended by Scotland Yard, was 
about to be Britain’s King of the Corn- 
wall Daffodilleggers. For reasons 
which we didn’t have time to run down, 
it is illegal to smuggle daffodils, violets, 
anemones and other early spring flow- 
ers into London. Mr. Berrie was 
nabbed as he stepped off a Penzance 
train, carrying what was obviously a 
bull fiddle. But Scotland Yard smelled 
a daffodil—and looked into the fiddle. 
Mr. Berrie was not hanged, merely 
fined fifty pounds ‘and assessed twelve 
guineas costs, incidentally losing his 
bull fiddle and daffodils. Mr. Berrie 
told us that it was stern punishment 
like this that robbed life in England of 
much of its romance and that he was 
going to run for Parliament on a liberal 
daffodil platform. In Highgate on the 
same morning, Mr. David Rosenberg 
was fined twently-three pounds ($92) 
for misusing petrol (gasoline). Mr. 
Rosenberg merely drove one mile in 
his car to get a shave. This was not 
regarded by the government as essen- 
tial. Mr. Rosenberg is now letting them 
grow. We cite these items so that you 
may know how England is reckoning 
with her latest type of malefactors. 
In Kent, a lady who threw bread to 
pigeons was fined twelve pounds. 


SO WE'RE back home after a hit-and- 
run career as a War correspondent. If 
we were to write that in the manner 
of the British correspondent we'd say: 
“T am now in a position to say that I 
am home.” But we have doubts whether 
anyone gives a doggone. ... W. D. 
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ODAY, we owe it not only to ourselves, but to our country, to age, and working hours. It should embrace sleep, rest, recreation, exer- 
keep physically fit. Every man, woman, and child should have cise, and a nutritious diet. Below are suggestions concerning the first 


a health program—one carefully adjusted to his physical condition, three of these requisites of good health. 


/7 BURLINGAME 
(Pu LIC LIBRARY 


~ "ring ame, Calif. 







Sleep is a great healer. It eases the work of the vital organs and 
gives the body time to mend worn-out tissues and build new ones. 
Most adults require eight hours of sleep daily. Children need con- 
siderably more, especially in the early *teens. Refreshing sleep 
comes more easily when you avoid excitement or hard physical or 
mental work just before bedtime. Those whose work requires day- 
time sleep should especially be shielded from the worst enemies 
of sleep—light and noise. 


REST? 


Enough sleep— especially tossing, fretful sleep —is not necessarily 
enough rest. Have you ever tried to relax completely? When you 
are completely relaxed, asleep or awake, the restorative powers 
of the body can get at their work of overcoming fatigue. The 
habit of complete relaxation for even brief periods is worth while 
cultivating in these days of hard work and taut nerves. Letting 
both mind and body relax at odd moments throughout the’ day 
helps conserve energy for important tasks. 










cel 
AR. 
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Ay RECREATION: 
f Even amidst the grim business of war, Uncle Sam plans care- 


fully for adequate recreational facilities for our armed forces. 
Recreation is equally important for civilians. Hobbies are excel- 
lent and so are sports, reading, music—whatever you call fun. Try 
to get some of your recreation out of doors in the sunshine. For 
example, plant a Victory Garden! This year, tending a vegetable 
garden is not only healthful recreation, but an important con- 
tribution toward winning the war. 

Metropolitan will send you upon request a leaflet containing 
suggestions for your physical fitness program. Ask for, Blueprint 


for Health.” 


COPYRIGHT 1943—-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) Fives 
Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorK, N. Y. 





MORE NURSES ARE NEEDED! The health of our armed forces, of our 
war-industry workers, and of our families and friends depends in large 
part on skilled nursing care. No war work for women is more vital. 
None offers a more lasting and rewarding career. America needs 
65,000 high school and college graduates to enter schools of nursing 
this year. Federal funds are available for scholarships for qualified 
students. Write to the National Nursing Council for War Service, 
1790 Broadway, New York City, for information. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
Please send me a copy of your pamphlet, 58-C, “Blueprint for Health.” 





Name. Street. 








City. __State 
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TOO, WITH ITS 
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|/ EASY HANDLING IS 

A BIG FEATURE OF 
PRINCE ALBERT, TOO— 
THE CRIMP CUT PACKS 
RIGHT FOR FREE, 
EVEN DRAWING 












PIPEFULS OF FRAGRANT 
TOBACCO IN EVERY HANDY 
POCKET PACKAGE OF 
PRINCE ALBERT 

FINE ROLL-YOUR-OWN 
CIGARETTES IN EVERY 
HANDY POCKET PACKAGE 
OF PRINCE ALBERT 
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KEEP UP 
WITH THE WORLD 


By Freling Foster 


As the International Ice Patrol in 
the Atlantic has been discontinued, 
there is no estimate of the number of 
icebergs that will drift south into ship- 
ping lanes this summer. Their num- 
ber varies considerably from year to 
year; while the average since 1900 was 
423, there were 1,351 in 1929 and only 
two in 1940. 


Marriage by proxy is legal in many 
Christian countries, among them be- 
ing Argentina, Austria, Germany, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, Spain and 
Venezuela. 


America’s 16-inch coast-defense 
guns, which hurl one-ton shells nearly 
30 miles, have a recoil mechanism 
that can absorb, within five feet, a 
force equivalent to that of a 20-ton 
freight car traveling at 60 miles an 
hour.—By Theron Stillman, Kalispell, 
Montana. 


War Production Board simplifica- 
tion orders have saved tens of mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of metals, 
lumber, textiles and other materials. 
In one case, by reducing the types of 
men’s working clothes,- overalls and 
coveralls from eighty-seven to six, and 
eliminating reinforcements and un- 
necessary pockets, enough cloth will 
be saved annually to make 7,000,000 
additional garments. 


Since 1939, one airplane manufac- 
turer alone has devised nearly 250,000 
special tools to speed up production, 
chiefly on only one type of bomber. 
This figure does not include any stand- 
ard tools such as electric drills and 
rivet guns. 


In a London suburb, a large fac- 
tory making electrical equipment for 
aircraft is only forty feet wide but 
seven miles long. It occupies an un- 
used subway. 


The pilot holding the record for the 
largest number of transoceanic flights 
is Captain R. O. D. Sullivan of Pan 
American Airways. So far he has 
made 53 trips across the Pacific and 
112 trips across the Atlantic. 


The color* of light is more or less 
stimulating to human muscular ac- 


tivity. Tests have shown that, when 


such activity is normal at a rating of 
100 under artificial white light, it 
increases to 104 under blue illumina- 
tion, 121 under green, 130 under yel- 
low, 159 under orange and 187 under 
red. 


Of the 625,000 known species of 
insects, only about 20,000, or 32 in 
1,000, spread disease or damage crops 
and other property. Of the 80,000 
United States species, only 600, or 
less than 8 in 1,000, are destructive 
pests. 


The name of a Pullman car indi- 
cates its capacity and interior con- 
struction so that trains can be made 
up quickly to specific requirements. 
Cars in the “City” series, for example, 
have an eighteen-roomette capacity. 
Cars in the “Lake” series are divided 
into ten sections, two compartments 
and a drawing room—By C. E. 
Miller, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Since the beginning of the war on 
September 3, 1939, the cost of living 
in the United States has increased only 
21 per cent, while the weekly wage 
of factory workers has increased 66 
per cent, or from an average of $23.93 
to $39.78. 


Five dollars will be paid for each interesting 
or unusual fact accepted for this column. 
Contributions must be accompanied by satis- 
factory proof. Address Keep Up with the 
World, Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue, New York 
City. This column is copyrighted by Collier's, 
The National Weekly. None of the items may 
be reproduced Without express permission of 
the publisher 
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he time is coming when in some form — whether 
cabinet set or a projected picture on a wall screen 
revery one will be able to enjoy the thrill of home 
levision. 

| By television, you will see a circus parade, a big 
aseball game, the Mardi Gras, the launching of 
jant ships. You will invite friends in for the latest 
tlevision movie, or the new Broadway musical 
now. By television, you will keep up with new 
shions, new recipes, and new dance steps. 
| If you are a business man, you will introduce new 
utomobiles, radio receivers, refrigerators, elec- 
rical appliances, and airplanes by television. Not 


only will you tell the public about your product, 
as you do now by radio; you will show the public 
the actual product, package and all. 

All of General Electric’s experience in radio and 
television is at work today producing electronic 
weapons that are helping to win the war. When 
Victory comes, new knowledge gained in war years 
will be applied to the purposes of peace, and General 
Electric will build fine radio and television receivers 
for your enjoyment. 

Television and FM (a new kind of high-fidelity 
radio) are coming industries that will provide thou: 
sands of new jobs in the post-war world. 


Every General Electric Radio is an electronic instrument 


Radio, like television, is a product of electronic research. This 
electronic tube, used in the General Electric FM radio—a new 
kind of radio with amazingly lifelike reproduction, is essentially 
the same as the electronic tubes that make television possible. 


“Hurry up, Mother! Here come the elephants !” 


FREE: A fascinating new booklet, 32 pages, full color, 
tells the story of television and other electronic equip- 
ment. Write for your free copy of “Electronics—a New 
Science for a New World.” to Section 5-A, Electronics 
Dept., General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. And when 
you come to Schenectady, visit General Electric Station 
WRGB, one of the largest television stations in the world. 


Tune in on Frazier Hunt and the News every Tuesday, Thursday, 
Saturday evenings over C.B.S. On Sunday night listen to the 
“Hour of Charm” over N. B.C. See newspapers for time, station. 
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DISCARDED CIGARETTE BUTT (A) LIGHTS FIRE IN GRATE (B), 
HEATING POPCORN (€)— CORN POPS THROUGH NOZZLE (D), 
RINGING FIRE BELL (E) AND WAKING UP MIDGET FIREMAN 
(F)— FIREMAN, IN ANXIETY TO PUT OUT FIRE IN GRATE, 
RUNS ON TREADMILL (G), CAUSING BELT (HW) 1O SET CAR 
IN MOTION — THIS SHOULD BE SIMPLE METHOD OF 
DRIVING TO MOVIES IF YOU DON'T LIVE OVER A BLOCK AWAY? 


PRESS ASSOCIATION, 


Civil Air Patrol pilots line up in front of plane with CAP insigne 


crazy idea to begin with. It obvi- Incidentally, CAP men are not defer 
ously couldn’t work. You can’t able from the draft. Most of them hz 
expect men to volunteer to go through dependents or are overage or physical 
fire and brimstone without pay or glory. unfit for regular military duty. 
Paraphrasing an old Army slogan, the 
CAP isn’t by any means the safest place HE CAP was started December 
to be, but it’s certainly the strangest. Con- 1941—a week before Pearl Harbor. 
sider, for example, the time a little Stin- as part of the Office of Civilian Defen 
son, patrolling the Gulf of Mexico for Plans were worked over for a month be 
enemy submarines, was forced down on fore that by a committee of air-consciot 
a miserable, bleak little island off Missis- people who refused to be skeptical. The 
sippi. The plane was too badly damaged main idea was to use the thousands of 
to get back into the air, so a Coast Guard private pilots, planes and air enthusiasts, 
boat rescued the CAP pilot and observer. in work which could be done by men and 
Another CAP plane tried to land on the equipment somewhat less high-powered 
island to repair the first plane, but it got than that used by the Army Air Forces. 
stuck, too. : A wing was set up in each state, under 
Finally, a regular repair crew was a wing commander. Volunteers had to 
brought out by boat. First, it had to win stipulate when they would be available 
the island from a force of wild boars. A for service. They had to answer eighty 
few of the vicious pigs were shot, demoral- questions, be fingerprinted and investi- 
izing their front lines, and the repair mis- gated by the F.B.I. No one born in an 
sion settled down to live a while with roast enemy country could get in, and if born 
Smt : ts REE _ | boar, mosquitoes and hard work. The in an allied foreign country, he must have 
he big ides ieee ne eee men had no water, and it couldn’t be been a resident of his present city for ten 
dropped in paper sacks from the air, the years back. 
way most things could. So a CAP patrol The boys and girls (several CAP groups 
Gasoline is one of them, and dirty engines | craft put a chunk of ice in its bomb rack are all women) meet three nights a week, 
waste it. When valves stick, when piston | and plunked it on the boys. The planes usually, and study navigation, radio, 
rings leak, power escapes past them. were patched up with whatever was meteorology, military drill and military 
Eindgeliensinc-varlite tention anc the handy, including the bottom of a frying courtesy. Those who bring their own 
8 8 pan, which was welded into the tail as- planes get paid around $15 an hour, de- 
sembly, and thirteen days later the two pending upon its horsepower, when its” 
wear, too). PennZoil is especially refined to | planes careened down a strip of bumpy actually in the air. But only the deprecia- 


[Te CIVIL AIR PATROL was a have no draft dodgers in that b rch 





OR if you can’t save enough 


that way, just sound your “Z"'—get 
= * 


KEEP THESE VITAL PARTS CLEA 
AND YOU'LL HELP 
“CLEAN UP” THE AXIS! 














Tips on Battery Care 


{ Se portation with the least possible use of 


strategic materials. 


deposits that cause this waste (and speed up 










an and tight. 


Keep terminals cle with bake resist these deposits. It helps valves and pis- | beach and flew back home. tion on the plane goes to the owner; the 
Remove a er Wash with ton rings stay clean, so your engine runs rest goes into a kitty from which all own- 


coat with vaseline. 


smoother—gives better gas mileage. NE day, Major General James E. ers buy parts, tools and similar essentials, 
th distilled 


Chaney, commander of the First Air when they can get what they need. Keep- 
Force at Mitchel Field, New York, was ing in CAP together has been an incessant 
flying comfortably at 10,000 feet ina twin- battle with priorities and with assorted 
engined bomber. The general was looking private and bureaucratic prejudice. James 
down distastefully at the 30-foot waves, Landis, busy trying to make sense out 
when he thought he saw two impudent lit- of the hysterical Office of Civilian De- 
tle yellow-winged land planes sitting on fense which he inherited from Mayor La 
the water beneath him. He made his pilot Guardia of New York, has taken time out 
circle and came down to investigate. He to fight for what the CAP requires; and | 
discovered that the planes weren’t actually along with Major Earle Johnson of the | 
on the water. They were low over it, look- Army Air Forces, director of the CAP, | 
ing for submarines. Landis must get the kudos for making the 

“How far is it to land?” the horrified organization move ahead into incredible 


Next time, drive in at the yellow oval sign 
and—Sound your Z for PennZoil Motor Oil. 






water. 
Recharge W 
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ime care of your car 1s Im 
vortant—and interesting ! ae 
today for “Keep Your oa 
Alive”—16 illustrated press : 
unusual facts about ele 3 
lected parts. Address Dep 3 
The Pennzoil Co., Oil City, 


on Is AMMUNITION— USE IT WISELY t 


hen check shows 
















general asked his pilot. difficulties. 
cRégineaeaioas “Seventy-one miles fhe shortest way,” : | 
the pilot said. 4 Pewee are 21 CAP bases from Mexico 
GIVES YOUR ENGINE AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY Chaney wrote Major Earle L. Johnson, to Maine, and a volunteer is just as 


national commander of the CAP. “I just likely as not to find himself sent for thirty 
wanted you to know,” he said, “that you (Continued on page 69) 
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WARNING —70 F. OUT OF OWORKERS 


RSkimp- 


RE YOU convinced that “American genius 

always finds a way”? That—one way or 

another, you can always get to your job? 
Play with this thought for a minute: 


If all the street cars and buses in America 
were packed to capacity every morning and 
night, they could carry just 1 out of every 
5 workers to work and back! * 4 out of 5 
would have to get to work in private cars. 
Or walk! Or face the cold truth that the 
man who can’t get to his job doesn’t have 
a job! 

With buses and street cars already loaded, 
even a few more private cars worn out mean 
men missing from war jobs. And the more 
there are who can’t get to work, the fewer 
weapons we'll produce—the longer the war 
will last—the greater will be its toll. 


That’s why it’s time to face these facts: 


You're driving your last car until months 
after war ends. If you can’t ride to work 
because you let it wear out, you'll walk— 
or not work! So your automobile service 
expert is far more important to you than 
he ever was before. 


He knows how to stretch car life 
—to keep you riding—and working. 
He knows the new service needs 
arising from today’s reduced driv- 
ing. And he knows that the most 


Another Product of 


STEWART 


WARNER 
a 








important step in keeping cars in service 
is proper lubrication. 


Like many who are sincerely interested 
in preventing avoidable wear, he is likely 
to use and recommend Alemite lubri- 
cants. But whether he has Alemite or an- 
other recognized brand, the im- 
portant thing is to see him regu- 
larly. This is no time to risk the 
loss of a car you and your country 


depend upon! 


ALEMITE 


LUBRICANTS « 


CHICAGO, 


LUBRICATING EQUIPMENT - 


MOTOR OIL 
ILLINOIS 


*Based on figures supplied by The Office of Defense Transportation 












Yes...so men can fight on battle front and 
production front... willing feminine “hands” 
from city and town have rallied to the 
job of filling the biggest food order in history. 


EVERYTHING'S CHANGED NOW 





















Today, the full force of General Tire’s General Tire with even more mileage, 
recognized leadership in Top-Quality safety and comfort than the famed 
is being directed straight at the target Generals of the past. Yes, General’s 
of giving our fighting men the vital specialized manufacturing skill; its 
tools of war... the countless rubber unique ability in getting the most out 
products needed for Victory. of rubber... are your promise of still 


more change for the better. 
You, in turn, must save your tires; 


. . Because, y e eneral’ ni- 
help to conserve America’s precious Seah GS s tech 


cians discover new materials and new 
rubber supply. 


ways to make rubber fight . . . they are 
As you do it, however, you can look discovering, also, how to build a still 
forward on that day to come toa finer Top-Quality tire for your car. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY ¢ AKRON, OHIO 











A TIRE THAT MAY LAST 
AS LONG AS YOUR CAR? ™ 


ai 
Coming from General? Coming, 


~~ iy 
too... much less air pressure? Yi 


Lighter weight, yet more strength? 

The heat problem ended? Syn- GENERAL, 
thetics, rayon, nylon? You'll have 
_to wait to find out... until that‘ TI R j 
great day ahead! But, depend on Si 

it, new compounds and new i eel 
processes being developed now will bring 
you the greatest Top-Quality General 
Tire ever built! 















With an alert, fierce glance about him, a young man stepped out. 


A FRENCHWOMAN, TOO 


hind enemy lines, a man’s 
P may depend on little 
ngs—such as the loyalties 
two strange women, and a 
le of brandy in the attic 


HE was alone now in the quiet room, 
and what few sounds there were 
seemed only to deepen the silence: 
slow ticktock of the clock, the scratch- 
of sleet against the windowpanes, the 
ckling of Iogs in the fireplace. We can 
e fires, Céleste was thinking; no matter 
cold all France is, we can be warm. 
Perhaps that was what Angéle, too, had 
n thinking. Perhaps there were always 
bughts like that back of her eyes, color- 
$s like glass in her rough peasant face. 
Spite of herself, Céleste had not been 
ile to resist trying to placate her; to win 
pm her some recognition of herself, Cé- 
te, as a human being too, and even a 
enchwoman. Some small gesture of 
endliness to lighten the awful solitude 
jwhich she lived. 
/You can take a later train back, An- 
le. If you prefer. I don’t know when my 
isband will come home, and for me it 
yesn’t matter.” On Thursdays and Sun- 
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days, the woman went by train to her vil- 
lage some ten miles distant. 

“I thank Madame, but I shall come back 
at the usual hour.” 

No favors. And too, she would take no 
liberties with her job. They could have 
hired other servants, but Angele was com- 
petent to do the work of three and she 
wanted to get the wages of three. She 
loved money. 

That was all Céleste knew about her— 
that she loved money and that her uncle, 
who had been made puppet mayor of the 
town, was a collaborationist. About An- 
gele herself, she didn’t know. 

Céleste’s eyes fell again upon the leaftet 
that lay face up on the table: “One hun- 
dred thousand francs reward.” How big 
would that sum seem, no matter which 
side she was on, to a peasant woman who 
loved money? What if I asked her? What 
if I said I hoped it would never be paid? 
Would she believe me? How could she? 
How could any of them? 

She glanced about her in a kind of be- 
wilderment. In the dim morning twilight, 
her face had a shadowy loveliness—flesh 
laid sparingly on good bones; hair too fair 
to be brown, too brown to be really gold; 
eyes of the deep violet blue that is nearly 
black, and set under brows lifted wistfully 
high above them. A face too young, alto- 


gether, for the sadness and uncertainty that 
lay upon it. 

Over her head, age-darkened beams 
hung low; under her feet was the silky un- 
evenness of tiles worn smooth in centuries 
of service to a family that was not hers. 
What was she doing here? Into what sad 
exile had these people—whose place she 
had taken—been sent? All at once the 
room, the strangers’ house, became insuf- 
ferable to her, and, snatching up a cape, 
she went out into the gale. 

The wind swooped upon her, swept back 
her hair, whipped the frozen rain against 
her face. There was solace in this physical 
discomfort and, leaning into the storm, she 
went along the path to the lower end of 
the garden. The steep slope made it pos- 
sible to see over the wall, and she liked to 
stand here on fine days and look out to 
sea. 


eagee however, there was only the 
gray wall of sleet, shutting her in with 
her thoughts, with the hate in Angéle’s cold 
eyes, in the voices of the tradesmen, in 
the strained formality of the few people 
she had met. In a bigger place, Paris for 
instance, there would be plenty of people 
to welcome a Frenchwoman who was mar- 
ried to one of the Nazi masters. But these 
she herself would have disdained to know 


“Can I be seen here?” he asked 


For there was no way to bridge the gap 
between the present and the world of a few 
years past; between herseif today and the 
girl she had been, so very ignorant, so very 
young! Everybody then had believed in 
peace and friendship with Germany; and 
there'd been only congratulations among 
the diplomats and the politicians when the 
daughter of their special envoy to Berlin 
was married to a German. 

She stood very still, the storm loud in 
her ears; and when suddenly she heard a 
man’s voice speaking to her, it was not at 
first real or separate but only a part of the 
tumult about her and in her heart. 

“Madame, if you please, don’t be 
afraid.” It was fluent French but not the 
French of a Frenchman. “I’m only ask- 
ing you for help.” 

She could not move; she could not draw 
out her breath, caught in her throat, o1 
speak. Thick shrubbery filled the angle of 
the wall, and, with an alert, fierce glance 
about him, a young man stepped out. He 
was tall, with a mop of fair hair and a 
grimy, unshaven face 

“Can I be seen here?” he asked, his jaws 
snapping together with the chill that passed 


in long shudders through his body 
He glanced up at:the windéws ofthe 
house, and she saw how blue and young 


(Continued on p 39) 
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From businesslike German 
schools come the professional 
spy and the saboteur—cunning, 
ruthless, superbly trained for 
their specific tasks. They'll be 
hard to stop, says Mr. Hoover, 
and catching them—in time— 
is a job in which every Ameri- 
can can give the F.B.I. a hand 


Hitler is burning bridges behind him, 
but he is blowing them up, literally— 
and railroads and water mains and power 
plants, too—in all-out training of his as- 
sassins in their job of sabotaging property 
and communications in the United States. 
The capture and conviction of eight 
German saboteurs who landed on our 
Eastern shores from a Nazi submarine did 
not end the peril. They merely empha- 
sized it. Adolf Hitler’s spy factories have 
been training spies and saboteurs for years, 
and every potential saboteur is given prac- 
tical tests, on carefully selected proving 
grounds, in the destruction of life and 
property. 

But our story concerns itself, first, with 
an upstanding middle-aged American, of 
unquestioned character and repute, who 
landed in Germany in 1939 to visit his 
mother, a resident of Miilheim, in the 
Ruhr. 

The dream of almost every naturalized 
American is to make a return journey to 
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[ IS perhaps too early to hope that 


the land of his birth; to revisit the scenes 
of his childhood and to show his family 
and friends that he has “made good” in 
the land of his adoption. Of none is this 
more true than of the self-respecting, fam- 
ily-loving German-born. So the man 
(whom we will call William Stoltz) was 
making a pilgrimage to his aged mother’s 
home on a mission we can all understand 
and respect. 

But as he set foot on German soil for 
the first time in nearly twenty years, the 
Nazi immigration official who examined 
his American passport ordered him 
brusquely to stand to one side. Imme- 
diately, a man in civilian clothes ap- 
proached and demanded Stoltz’s name and 
destination. He gave his mother’s address 
in Milheim. 

“You will wait there,” commanded the 
stranger, who was an agent of the Gestapo, 
“to hear from us in the near future.” 

A few days later, Stoltz received a letter 
from one Doctor Gassner stating that the 
writer had a matter of importance to dis- 
cuss with him. The “matter of importance” 
was, in the first instance, an effort to ob- 
tain information on plane production in 
the United States. Stoltz, an engineer, had 
worked in several aircraft plants, but could 
not give Gassner the information he 
sought. Whereupon the Herr Doktor told 
him that it had been decided that Stoltz 
should return to the United States to act 
as a Nazi spy. When Stoltz asked who had 
done the deciding, he was told only: “Our 
society.” 

Stoltz refused to obey, but when he 
reached his room he found that his Ameri- 


can passport—the only evidence of his 
legal right to be in Nazi Germany—had 
been stolen. While he was gloomily an- 
alyzing the fix he was in, Doctor Gassner 
reappeared, with a grim person of military 
bearing, who was introduced as Doctor 
Renken but who was in fact Major Niko- 
laus Adolf Fritz Ritter of the Nazi Secret 
Service. 

Robbed of his American credentials and 
threatened with reprisals against his 
mother and other relatives in Germany, 
William Stoltz had no alternative. He had 
to obey the Nazi agents’ commands. He 
was, therefore, taken to the German Espi- 
onage School at Hamburg and delivered 
into the hands of still another “doctor,” 
the notorious Henrich Kurtz, also known 
as Heinrich Sorau, who had discovered 
and trained Lilly Carola Stein, the Mata 
Hari of the New York spy ring. Not all 
recruits for the Nazi espionage system are 
so brazenly kidnaped as was William 
Stoltz; but in the great majority of cases 
some form of compulsion is employed. 
With the younger men the approach is 
more subtle. 

I have in mind the case of another Ger- 
man-born American visiting the Father- 
land, who found himself assiduously 
cultivated by a very attractive young girl in 
the Foreign Office. Through her he met 
officers of the General Staff and other dig- 
nitaries who, according to the German 
caste system, would normally have treated 
him with contempt. Flattered, the young 
man, who was a machinist, began answer- 
ing questions about American life in 

(Continued on page 57) 
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RATED BY JAY HYDE 


ERE are five dates in the life of 
Alexandra Sanders. She is a pretty 
girl from Royal Oaks, North Car- 
he Sanderses are not an old South- 
nily, but, what is more important, 
ive a lot of money. 

las Lexy’s sixteenth birthday. Her 
hose name was Jim Sanders and 
| business was PEM, the delicious 
essed pork loaf—was giving her a 
g-out party. It was in that era when 
drove to parties in cars, and more 
than not, with only two in a car. 
Sly you can remember such a time. 
y was in a fabulously simple white 
h evening gown. “Good evening, 
ad Mrs. Carmer. Hello, Roy,” she 
say in her faintly charming little 
as she stood in the receiving line. 
she would smile, and you somehow 
ed her to make a curtsy. 

a bit Major Winn came over and 
Lexy for the first dance. The ma- 
$a genuine product, if on the rummy 
He had some kind of unexplained 
the PEM Royal Oaks branch. 

y drifted off, her saffron hair float- 
hind her. 

ou’re a right graceful dancer, Miss 
” said the major. 

y smiled. 

en Tod Warren cut in. He had on 
M. I. uniform, and he was as beau- 
las Lexy; not swish, mind you, just 
ful like the Greek gods batting their 
pine balls about on the playing fields 
lympus. All height and chest, no 
and fearless blue eyes looking out 
world with the strength of ten 
ise his heart was pure. “Hello, lost 
beat,” he said to Lexy. He was so- 
icated for being only seventeen or 
een. 

Ky opened her eyes wide. “Hello, 
" Then she closed her eyes as if in 
y at his touch, letting the lashes fall 
le they would, making smudges on 
pale cheeks. “What a good-looking 
le we are,” she thought triumphantly. 
1 knows it too.” He did, for he was 
hing out with all sorts of elaborate 
People were looking at them, and the 
ers on the side lines emitted “Ohs” 
“Ahs.” Not this time, but after the 
nd cut-in, Lexy knew Tod would ask 
o the V. M. I. spring week end. You 
dn’t blame her then for resembling 
a bit a cat who has dined on some 
og robins, when Tod did invite her. . . 















ming-of-age of a girl who was made for 
ght, and had to learn to walk in the sun 


BARNUM 


Then Tod Warren cut in. He was 
as beautiful as Lexy and quite so- 
phisticated for being only seven- 
teen. “Hello, lost heartbeat,” he said 


1933: 

Lexy used to say she hadn’t the faintest 
idea where she met Rocky Frasier. She 
knew perfectly well. She and Tod and 
Jane Mayberry and Bob Frances were at 
Brennan’s Roller Skating Rink. It was 
out about two miles from Scotch Corners, 
the housing district of the PEM employees, 
and it was tough. Maybe not so much 
tough as rough; people knocked one an- 
other over, and then if they didn’t get up 
quickly, skated over them, back and forth, 
back and forth, with loud hooting. 

“What a terrible place!”’ Lexy said. 

“Tt’ll be fun.” Jane was enthusiastic. 
“I’ve reached the saturation point with 
those proper, gosh-awful things we’re al- 
ways going to.” 

The boys for once agreed with Jane, 
and as Lexy was no fool, she hopped onto 
the band wagon with a nimbleness she 
seldom displayed. Besides, she was looking 
at a boy in a bright red turtle-neck sweater 
and gray flannel slacks stained with ma- 
chine oil. He was even taller than Tod, 
and with broader shoulders, but thinner. 
His hair was cut in a crew cut and, some- 
where along the line, he had acquired a 
broken nose that had set not too badly. 
He was looking Lexy over with eyes that 
were amused, like Groucho Marx looking 
at a pretty blonde, who was just that and 
nothing more. 

They skated in twos and threes, once 
in fours. Sometimes the mam with the 
loud-speaker told them to reverse direc- 
tions and skate the other way because they 
might get dizzy whirling around on the 
two turns and the straightaway that com- 
prised the Brennan circuit. He then an- 
nounced a number called a Kentucky 
Steal. The girls started out with their part- 
ners, but every time the music stopped they 
went ahead one. By the end, everybody 
should have skated with everybody else. 

About the third pause Lexy found her- 


self with the red-sweater boy. Turtle ij 


There were tears not so far back. 
“I’ve got to go upstairs with some 
cookies for the kids,” Lexy said 














Lexy looked at the boy who was 
serving them, so that she might 
tell him not to bring Tod any- 
thing to drink; that they would 
both have sandwiches and coffee 


My 


Ge 


Me 


necks, she tried to think scornfully, didn’t 
he know they were terribly outdated? 
“Hi, pretty,” he said and besides tak- 
ing her hand he put his arm about her. 
It was easier skating that way, but discon- 
certing being so close to somebody you 
had never even been introduced to. 
“My name is Rocky,” he told her, 
“Rocky Frasier. What’s your tag?” 
“Alexandra Sanders,” she said, and he 
said, ““What?” because her voice was small 
against the background of loud music and 
clanking skates. She repeated it and he 
said, “I won’t ever forget that name.” 
Then came the silence and Lexy moved 
to go ahead, but the boy in the red sweater 









is Rocky,” he said. 
Frasier. What's 


tightened his hold. “Let the gunny sack 
behind us move up a couple,” he said and 
then, leaning over casually to the fat red- 
headed girl abreast of them, he pinched 
her and said, “Margie, be a pal and let 
me skate with the babe here.” 

Nor would he release Lexy at any of 
the pauses, just laughing too easily at the 
girls, calling most of them by name. He 


was, Lexy thought, rude and impossible. 


She couldn’t be enjoying having his arm 
about her? Or could she? 

“T’ll buy you a soda,” he said when the 
number was over and they had utterly 
ruined the Kentucky Steal. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Besides taking her hand, he 
put his arm around her. It 
was disconcerting. “My name 


“Rocky 
your tag?” 








Rocky kissed her goodby gently. 
“Tt’s been a beautiful four years, 
baby. It’s just my tough luck I 
can’t take rich food too long” 


he Electron 





An Infinitesimal Giant goes to work for Science 


In deep secrecy, the versatile elec- 
tron is helping to win the war. To- 
morrow you'll find it heating the 
house, minding the baby, prevent- 
ing colds and making flying fool- 
proof, to mention only a few of its 
jobs. It’s going to have a pro- 
found effect on the postwar world 


HIS is the story of a war hero that 

has made no headlines. The hero 

is the electron. Lord Beaverbrook 

credited it with winning the Battle of Brit- 

ain. It promises to change the whole aspect 
of our lives when peace comes. 

Electronic devices now available are far 
more startling than were the telephone and 
electric light in their day. They will do 
an incredible number of jobs. They can 
make planes as safe as rocking chairs. 
They can weld metal, cook meat, cure 
venereal diseases. The number of jobs that 
can be done by electronics is limited by 
man’s ability to put this willing new serv- 
ant to work. Step into the electronic home 
of the future. 

You'll note that there are no radiators, 
no heat pipes, no furnace. The house is 
heated by vacuum tubes hidden in the 
walls. The windows may be open, and the 
air temperature may be subzero. But 


you won't feel cold, no matter how, light ” 


your clothing. The tubes are broadcasting 
warming Waves that heat every solid ob- 
ject they strike—chairs, sofas, people. 
The air of the house is miraculously free 
of dust and dirt. Particles have been re- 
moved by electronic devices. Perhaps the 
television machine in a corner of the room 
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catches your eye. It is like nothing you 
have seen so far. The images on the screen 
are in color- and they are three-dimen- 
sional. The speaker on the program ap- 
pears to be sitting in the same room with 
you. 

As you approach a door an unseen sery- 
ant—an electronic tube—opens it for you. 
Lights switch on automatically as you en- 
ter a room. 

You will note faint bluish tubes at the 
top of the room. These lights destroy 
microbes that float in the air—thus keep- 
ing colds and other diseases at a minimum. 
Perhaps your host will describe a trip he 
has taken lately in his plane. “Pretty won- 
derful, these new models,” he will say. He 
was in the air six hours on a dark, foggy 
night—reading a book all the way! Elec- 
tronic devices flew the plane, kept it at a 
constant level above the ground, and 
landed it automatically! 

“Bizarre,” you may say. But there is 
enough knowledge on hand at this moment 
to accomplish every one of these things. 
War has pushed us into the electronic era. 

This is a physicist’s war. Nearly 100 per 
cent of our scientists are at work on war 
problems—and most of the problems in- 
volve electronics. This mass assault will 
produce quick results. 

In the past year radio manufacturing 
was up 500 per cent—and most of this in- 
crease was in electronic devices. These 
devices represent the bulk of General Elec- 
tric’s business. The same is true of West- 
inghouse, Sperry, Bendix, RCA-Victor 
and Bell Telephone also have a tremen- 
dous stake in this field. This vast produc- 
tion will open up a wonderland at the war’s 
end. 

Electronics is the science of the elec- 





tron. And the electron, as you know, is 
one of the fundamental particles of, mat- 
ter. Electrons whirl about the nuclei, or 
cores, of atoms like so many planetary 
bodies. Hydrogen, the lightest clement, has 
one electron whirling around its nucleus. 
Uranium, the heaviest, has 92. Everything 
around us is to a large extent made up of 
electrons: the paper of this magazine, the 
lamp on the table, the chair you sit in. 

When you stroke a cat, electrons pop 
off the fur. Lightning is a tremendous 
discharge of electrons. When you switch 
on an electric circuit, electrons flow 
through the wire, like water through a 
pipe. They are, of course, incredibly small. 

But our scientists are just beginning to 
learn how to harness them. 


The Electron Goes to Work 


The electron tube does the job of put- 
ting electrons to work to’ make radio, 
sound movies, X-rays. Electron tubes level 
elevators, sort beans, keep workers’ hands 
from being mangled by machines. Ultra- 
violet tubes kill microbes in the air, and 
fluorescent tubes light homes, offices and 
factories. There are other tubes for chang- 
ing alternating to direct current, and tubes 
to generate X-rays. But no matter what 
jobs these various tubes are put to, their 
essential function is the same: to control 
exactly the behavior of electrons. 

The story of the newest electronic de- 
vices is altogether too clouded with war 
secrecy for a complete telling at the mo- 
ment. Still, enough facts are available to 
give you some idea. 

In general, these devices all work on the 
same principle. A tube generates a high- 
frequency signal that goes out, strikes an 
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This drawing represents one ¢ 
several conceptions of an 
which the electrons—partie 
negative electricity—revolve — 
the nucleus like minute p 
bodies. The atoms of different 
ments have different numbe 
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atom of hydrogen to 92 in an 9" ' 
of uranium, heaviest of the eleny" 
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object and bounces back. A photo | 
sees objects. These tubes fee/ them 
can be used to scan the skies and 
enemy planes miles away. A high- 
bomber might slip by a plane spotte 
it can never evade delicate electro 
gers. Used in fighter planes, such 
help a pilot to get a bead on an 
enemy. They are valuable in aidin 
ships to locate such obstructions 
bergs and to detect enemy craft. / 
also used to aim guns and to set con! 

All this work is so secret that 
even possible to say exactly who d 
ered the principle in the first place. 
chances are that a number of groups § 
bled on the idea at about the same t 
In England, for example, one grouy 
physicists was working with ultrasii 
radio waves. Their laboratory was 
an airfield. Every time a plane passed 
head signals bounced back. In 
nia the Varian brothers noted the Si 
phenomena. And in Pittsburgh a 
inghouse researcher, Ilia E. Mourot 
stumbled on the idea. He was sendin 
nals from his laboratory to a buildip 
mile away. Every time a truck or 
passed on the highway between the 
buildings, the signals rebounded. At 
everyone realized the tremendous if 
tance of applying this idea to militarya 
tion. 

These devices are sure to have a trem 
dous impact on postwar life. They 
serve a thousand useful purposes. T 
can prevent ship collisions and guide ° 
sels through fogbound harbors. 

They should make civil aviation fi 
proof. One of these tubes could be tu 
to keep a plane any desired level ab 
the ground. Others could land a plan 
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/it off the ground automatically. 
d in airports, they could give a lost 
act bearings. The air will be 
ded with planes in some areas, and 
jill have to keep on precise paths. 
ronic devices can lay out these in- 
e roadways in the sky. 
bes in a private plane would spew 
jignals. They would bound back and 
the pilot a detailed picture of what 
eneath him. This picture would be 
sted on a screen on the instrument 
. Thus, in fog or in the darkness 
ght a pilot could see the dangers hid- 
rom his eyes. 
nother electronic device is sure to play 
g > role in our lives. This is the ultra- 
& tube which kills microbes that float 
air. You get a graphic idea of how 
irks by putting a paramecium under a 
oscope. This is the slipper-shaped or- 
sm found in stagnant pond water. 
in ultraviolet light reaches the crea- 
\blisters appear over its body. Ina few 
ads it explodes! 
mething of this sort apparently hap- 
| with disease-causing microbes. In 
e, these lamps are the most effec- 
Weapon yet found against air-borne 
eria. An invisible screen of this light 
ped between cribs in a hospital nur- 
/prevents cross-infections. Placed over 
fating tables they virtually eliminate 
dental infection. Strung around the 
ng of a schoolroom they radically re- 


Miraculous new electronic devices will make all-weather flying safer by de- 
tecting any obstacles ahead and measuring the exact distance to the ground 
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duce the incidence of colds, influenza and 
such diseases as mumps, measles, chicken 
pox. 

High-frequency tubes are being used for 
a dozen specialty heating jobs. They have 
the ability to produce internal, perfectly 
controlled heat. They are doing an out- 
standing job in the plywood industry. Un- 
til recently, it took three days to dry a slab 
of plywood. Electronic tubes do the job in 
three minutes! 

This same principle is being employed 
to treat a variety of human diseases. By 
creating artificial fever they help cook mi- 
crobes to death. And there is a possibility 
of such a system in home heating. 


The Hope of Tomorrow 


This principle has another application 
in medicine that physicians are just begin- 
ning to explore. By directing or focusing 
the waves, they hope to be able to heat 
local areas. Thus, inflamed sinuses would 
have a stream of healing heat played di- 
rectly on them. Research has indicated 
that heated bone marrow produces red 
blood cells at an increased rate, so the new 
system might have an application in treat- 
ing anemia. It might also be used to de- 
stroy the microbes of tuberculosis that 
have invaded lungs. 

The electron microscope is another 
piece of apparatus with big possibilities. 
It is capable of tremendous enlargements 


A screen of invisible light, controlled by electronics, prevents infection in 
this hospital. Microbes that try to cross the barrier are killed instantly 






—up to 100,000 times. With it we can see 
things never seen before by human eyes; 
viruses that cause disease, antibodies that 
fight off infection. 

Radio is destined for some fanciful new 
developments. The walkie-talkie, used by 
soldiers to communicate with officers, will 
find uses in civilian life. This miniature 
broadcasting station weighs 5 pounds, per- 
mits conversations over several miles. 
There are scores of applications for this. 

Electronics will speed up production of 
consumer goods in a thousand ways. 
Photo cells will do repetitious jobs—in- 
specting packaged foods, for example— 
better, cheaper and more quickly than it 
can be done by human eyes. Other elec- 
tronic devices will aid industry in a thou- 
sand ways. Westinghouse’s Ignitron is an 
example of this. It gives an exactly con- 
trolled surge of current to fuse two slabs 
of metal together. In as little as 1/600th of 
a second it can stitch one sheet of stainless 
steel to another sheet. 

One of the most interesting—and poten- 
tially one of the most important—of the 
new electronic devices is the gigantic elec- 
tron accelerator which General Electric is 
building. This machine speeds electrons 
with previously undreamed of _velocities— 
up to 100,000,000 volts. It also generates 
X-rays of like intensity. What will it do? 
No one knows. But there are a number 
of possibilities. For one thing, it can ex- 
plore the inside of giant castings for de- 
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fects. For another, it provides a tool for 
fundamental study of the electron—im- 
portant when we are entering the elec- 
tronic era. 

Magnificent new advances are about to 
be realized in the communications field. 

A new transatlantic telephone cable will 
almost surely be realized at war’s end. 
Electronic booster devices will be built 
into the cable which will carry the voice 
3,000 miles. Other devices are available 
which will permit a single coaxial cable to 
carry as many as 600,000 conversations at 
one time! 

Viewing screens, which work on much 
the same principle as television, could be 
hooked up between living room and nurs- 
ery—and keep check on the movements 
of the children. 

These are but a few of the things that 
come within the scope of the new science 
of electronics. Even wireless transmission 
of power appears to be a possibility. No 
one will say that this can be accomplished. 
But no one will go on record as saying 
that it can’t. Achievement of this goal 
opens up fanciful possibilities—planes, 
autos, trains, ships running indefinitely 
with no worries about fuel. They would 
simply pick power out of the air—power 
generated and broadcast by central power 
stations. 

This is what is awaiting us in the elec- 
tronic era. The postwar world is going to 
be a lot different. ; kkk 


The woman above is perfectly comfortable, although the room tempera- 
ture is zero. An electronic device warms her with high-frequency waves 


In the home of tomorrow it won’t be necessary to visit the nursery to see that 
Junior is safe. You can watch the baby’s movements on a viewing screen 











Mrs. Mary Ott, above, the Horse Lady of St. Louis. 
Her hideous neigh, rendered with a tug of the ear, 
of visiting players 


No fickle admirer is Mr. Jack Pierce who, though his 


Dodger game to inflate balloons for Cookie Lavagetto into the hearts 





“Boy, oh boy, oh boy! Keep cool wit’ O'Toole,” is the 
rallying cry with which Detroit's Patsy 
O'Toole battles all comers as the All-America earache 


A Redlegs rooter from way back, Harry Thobe ex- 
presses his boundless enthusiasm by wearing red 
and white shoes, suit, tie, megaphone, parasol 
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BY STANLEY FRAN 


The professional rooter is a phenomenon j 
culiar to baseball. He lives only to rend t 
air with ear-splitting acclaim and vocifere 
vilification of friend and foe on the fie 
He’s been hibernating, but here he is age 


all sane citizens with an eardrum in their hea¢ 

so are the professional baseball nuts, a stra 
and hardy breed indigenous to every town ownins 
franchise in organized baseball. These ‘creatures of 
half-world have apparently no other purpose in life | 
to watch ball games—and to prove that the Americ; 
are a funny, foolish people. 

Membership in the brotherhood of baseball bugss 
a distinction demanding stringent qualifications. 1 
candidate, to achieve neighborhood notoriety, mu 
(1) have the ability to make a distinctive and deafeni 
sound that can be.heard above the prosaic screaming 
some 30,000 people; (2) see at least fifty home game} 
season; (3) be an unabashed exhibitionist. 

On every count, Mrs. Mary Ott of St. Louis is 1) 
Number One fan of the country. In appearance, Mrs. ¢ 
is a typical housewife, wearing her spectacles and f 
fifty-nine years none too lightly. Known as the Hoi 
Lady in St. Louis and the surrounding countryside f 
reasons painfully obvious, she is the bane of visiti 
players and the scourge of umpires—the blind b 
who call them wrong against her beloved Cardinals. 

Mrs. Ott neighs. On a clear day with a followi 
wind, Mrs. Ott’s neigh has been known to cause staiy 
pedes in the Kansas City stockyards; it is that pierei 
and blood-curdling. Mrs. Ott’s lung power and e 
durance are incredible, particularly when her pipes 2 
lubricated with beer tendered by her adoring publ 
At the end of a tough double-header, she frequently 
surrounded by two dozen empty bottles, not all throvg, | 
by sensitive customers. 

Mrs. Ott puts subtle nuances into her neigh. She ey 
communicate delight or despair, exultation or excori 
tion, as the situation on the field develops. Her speciali 
perhaps, is the leer in her tonsils, with overtones 9 
strident triumph, when the Cardinals are giving the buy 
ness to the Dodgers, whom she loathes. On such occ)” 
sions, Mrs. Ott, artiste that she is, sounds like }.° 
misanthropic horse who has just thrown a thorough}, 
undesirable rider and stepped on his face. 

Mrs. Ott has been making the afternoons hideous }, 
Sportsman’s Park for a quarter of a century and hj 
been guilty of only one faux pas. She once asked Sa¥’ 
Breadon, owner of the Cardinals, for a pass. : 

“He told me,” she relates bitterly, “ ‘Now, Mary, yj ° 
know we never spoil a cash customer.’ The only thii) 
I ever got free from Sam was an autographed ball cy 
my birthday.” .- 

Mrs. Ott refuses to patronize the ball park on Ladigy" 
Day, even when the Cardinals are in a winning streajy’ 
“There’s a different class (Continued on page 8) 


Tat baseball season is upon us, and (Heaven 








































































0 but Herbie Delehanty (an 
hman) would have remem- 
ed for eleven years that Gus 
Wweiger was a big phony? 


ERBIE DELEHANTY, the detec- 
tive, liked his happy home. He 
liked it with his shoes off, with his 

e bulk in the easy chair, his big feet 

g on anything available. He read the 

hing paper for a while. “This morn- 

> he said, “in Brooklyn, saboteurs 
up a new machine tool worth two 
dred grand. Will stop production for 
onth.” He hit the paper with his hand. 
botage,” he said, “thé industrial U- 
(ai 




















at’s a nice way of putting it,” his 
2 remarked. 

hat’s an expression I coin myself 
We are workin’ with the G-men.” He 
the paper down and dialed the radio. 
0 news,” he said, regretfully. He was a 
riot, devoted to the changing world 
ation. 

acie cooked the calf brains in the 
hen. “No news is good news,” Gracie 
1. She added salt. “A calf’s got lots of 
ins,” she said. “Today it’s share the 
alth and share the brains.” 


SNAP JUDGMENT 


BY WILLIAM FAY 


ILLUSTRATED BY GILBERT DARLING 


“Too bad the captain don’t eat some.” 

Gracie looked out from the kitchen. 
“What’s the matter with the captain now? 
What’s wrong?” 

“Tt’s just he’s always jumpin’ to conclu- 
sions,” Herbie said. “He'll break a leg yet 
jumpin’ to conclusions. Such a smart guy. 
Such a brain-bomb. He comes in the sta- 
tion house at four o’clock this afternoon 
an’ says, ‘What's new?’ ‘Well,’ I say, ‘I was 
in a bar an’ grill this afternoon.’ 

“What's new about that?’ he says, sar- 
casticlike. ‘I hope that you was comfort- 
able,’ he says. ‘I hope they had a pinball 
game an’ took the chill off of the beer for 
you.’ Sarcastic, as you please, because I 
said a bar an’ grill. Him tellin’ me. Why, 
they took that guy off traffic fifteen years 
ago because his nose is so red the public 
coulcn’t tell it from the stop light. He 
should tell me. Well, I told him.” 

“About his nose?” 

“No. About the Nazi I locked up.” 

“What Nazi?” 

“That’s what I’m gettin’ to. There was 
a guy in this bar an’ grill abusin’ the United 
States of America by word of mouth. He 
was a two-tone-lookin’ guy.” 

“Teuton, you mean. Teutonic.” 

“So what? It’s treason, anyway you 
look at it. I flip this bum over the bar like 
a potato chip, an’ a bottle falls off from 
‘way up where they got it stacked an’ hits 


im on the head. A bottle of brandy. 
Too good for *im. So I drag ’im in and 
leave ‘im for the F.B.I. when he wakes up. 
But that will be some time, because the 
bottle hits im good. ‘That,’ I tell the cap- 
tain, ‘is what I’m doin’ in the bar an’ 
onli 

“Herbie—I’m so proud! It’s really your 
first Nazi, isn’t it?” 

“Won't be my last,” he said. He kissed 
her on the neck. 

“Why don’t you shave?” she asked. 


E SHAVED. Looking into the mirror, 
he made a muscle which intrigued 
him. He was a man built larger than a 
piano. He placed his hands behind his head 
and made the biceps jiggle up and down. 
He walked outside and showed his wife. 

“Lord help us!” Gracie said. 

“Like iron.” He sure was feeling good. 
“Feel ’em,” he said. “Hit me in the stom- 
ach. Not like that. Go ahead. Don’t be 
afraid. Haul off.” 

“Always when I’m busy I have to do 
this,” Gracie said. She was a lady of ex- 
quisite loveliness and tinge, and like a 
cameo, but big. He told her that. “Did 
you say cameo or camel?” Gracie asked. 
She was a great one for a laugh. She hit 
him in the stomach, hard, in keeping with 
the ritual. “Owww!” she said. 

They sat down to dinner, Gracie and 


himself, with little Herbert fast asleep. 
“The foundation of good society,” said 
Herbie. “It’s what we got to protect.” 

“That reminds me,” Gracie said. “I ran 
into Mr. Schweiger this afternoon. Re- 
member him? We us2 to meet him at the 
beaches all the time?” 

“What reminded you of Mr. Schwei- 
ger?” 

“Biceps,’ Gracie said. “Remember the 
time he wrestled you at Coney Island, 
dear? We were laughing about that today 
when I met him and we got to talking 
about old times. He said you'd never 
think it was twelve years ago.” 

“That time I wrestled him,” said Herbie, 
defensively, “I slipped.” He did not like 
his wife remembering such things. 

“Now, Herbie. He pinned you fair and 
square, in the sand. I remember the de- 
tails. He pinned you on top of a salmon- 
salad sandwich. Why not be sporting about 
the thing?” 

“That big bum never saw the day—” 

“No matter. He was very courteous and 
nice today He’s got a new bakeshop on 
Fordham Road, a branch, he says, of his 
downtown place, and he’s got a lot of 
other places, too. He’s the man who puts 
out that Victory Lunch Box, for thirty-five 
cents to war workers. He says it would be 
a sin to take a profit. Yes, he did. That’s 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The tragic result of using inexperienced child lab 
13-year-old J. Lawrence Dobbs had his arm torn 
by a threshing machine he didn’t know how to hand) 
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HILD labor is here again. It is countrywide ar) 
increasing. This time it is not a slum proble 
Employers eager for cheaper labor are reachit) 
down into schools for full- and part-time workers; ar) 
children, drawn by the lure of paid “war service” ar)*" 
backed by shortsighted parents, are responding by hut} 
dreds of thousands. ua 
As a result of this situation, overdriven, understaff pie 
state labor departments are reporting a startling iff" ' 
crease in violations of state child-labor laws. As far) 
federal violations—the Children’s Bureau states that 
the fiscal year 1942, there was an increase of 132 pdy" 
ceht in the number of minors found illegally employed) “' 
Of these children, 75 per cent were under 16; 37 per cer?“ 
were under 14; and 12 per cent were under 12. Manji’ 
were 10, 9, 8, and even younger. node 
Most of the new employers of child labor, exceyl? 
farmers and canners, are in nonessential industrie 
Most of them know that there are untapped sources c **"! 
adult labor still available. But they prefer children 
child worker is cheaper, more agile and willing, has le 
bargaining power. So the cry goes out for more an’® 
more children, “to help win the war.” h 
Just how it helps win the war for an Alabama girl 
11 to work in the fields till she collapses and is taken t™*' 
a hospital with heart trouble has not been made clea) 
Or for a 13-year-old New Jersey boy to work on farr))! 
machinery he does not understand, and have his arr)! 
torn from his body. Both are documented cases. The 
there was Bernard, 15, illegally employed by a foo 
eerie: ‘ ee . products company in the state of Washington, who die 
i” BRS a ‘(a rg oe recently of burns from live steam while trying to clea)", 
es ee ed 4 a so — a vat. And Joseph, the Connecticut high-school yout }0\: 
& i : : illegally employed to run a freight elevator, who climbe/}\0! 
on the cab to clean the hoistway and was crushed tui 
death between the elevator and the top of the shaft. xi! 

There is teday a steady exodus from high schools tis. 
unskilled, temporary jobs in bowling alleys, diners} 
stores, on freight elevators, on trucks, in quick-lune)=*0 
spots and honky-tonks—jobs that have no bearing what 
ever on the war and offer no future. Some of this em 
ployment is illegal, some of it is extremely hazardous 
much of it is injurious to health or morals, and all oF |! 
it is at a wage that no adult would consider. 

The younger children, aged 10 to 14, are being swep? 
by the same craze for earning. At three every afternoor? 
hundreds of thousands of these youngsters hurry to soy. 
called part-time jobs, to work sometimes until midnigh 
and beyond, earning a few dollars at the risk of ruinin/#li 
their education, their health, their future. i 

The young victims of the accidents described abov! 
were obviously sacrificed not to “help win the war,” bu: 
to line employers’ pockets. They bring to mind othe 
recent instances of boys illegally employed: Frank, 13 
of New Jersey, who worked for a meat market until hi}: 
was impaled on a meat hook; Cedric, 16, of Ohio, whos 
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| A 
, all of seven years, picks cotton on a “crop 


tion.” In some states, schools are closed for 
bral weeks so that children can be exploited 
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| was snapped off by the centrifugal drier he was 
ng to operate in a laundry; Irving, of New Jersey, 


) fell from the elevator he was too inexperienced to 


Incidents too ugly to report here are daily coming to 
stories not only of bodily and moral injury to 
pedual child workers, but of whole towns and sections 
re the wholesale, unsupervised employment of school 
dren (legally and illegally) is resulting in brazen 
ancy, defiance of all home authority, running away, 
akdown of school discipline, and widespread juvenile 
mquency. 
In all states, the chiselers are hard at work, trying to 
lak down child-labor laws it has taken this country 
| years to build up. Not that any state in the Union 
model child-labor laws. Far from it! The child- 
jor provisions in most states are still pitifully inade- 
ite. 
Recently in Houston, Texas, Howard, a boy of 15, 
9 was trying to operate a laundry mangle, died after 
ing had his right arm torn off above the elbow. A 
et had jammed the machine, which was powered by 
+ horsepower motor. Howard shut off the power, 
yught he had untangled the machine, and switched the 
Wer on again; his hand caught in the sheet and he was 
led into the mangle. 
A fellow employee ran to the machine—but could 
no one. Then he observed that the motor was 
seared with blood. He heard a thumping sound. Shut- 
ig off the power, he found Howard and lifted him out. 
e boy’s clothing was all torn off; and besides losing 
» arm, he had a fractured leg, deep cuts and bruises. 
; Howard was legally employed, according to the state 
s of Texas! Texas permits a child of 15 to operate 
mangle. 

Eighty per cent more work permits were granted to 
ors under the age of 16 in 1941 than in 1940, and the 
ures so far compiled for 1942 show an additional in- 
nase of 58 per cent. 


Danger: Children at Work 


| “The situation is alarming,” Miss Beatrice McCon- 
ll told the writer, who had gone to Washington to find 
t for Collier’s how federal officials viewed the prob- 
Miss McConnell is Director of the Industrial 
vision of the Children’s Bureau. “In some neighbor- 
ods,” she went on, “we have been told there is scarcely 
child fourteen or over not working; and many chil- 
en, ope under fourteen, are working long hours after 
hool.” 
eet is the answer, Miss McConnell?” the writer 
Ked. 
“Action by the parents, schools and public-spirited 
izens of each community,” she returned quickly. “Let 
em ban all after-school work that is unsupervised and 
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Hundreds of thousands of children, like this 
strawberry picker, risk their education, their 
health and their future for a little money 


McNUTT ON CHILD LABOR 


Collier's asked War Manpower Commis- 
sioner Paul V. McNutt for a statement on 
the pressure now being brought in state 
legislatures for relaxation of child-labor 
laws. Here is what he said: 


“To allow laws regarding school attend- 
ance and child labor to fall into abey- 


ance now, whatever the manpower 
needs of the nation, would jeopardize 
the safety of the younger generation 
upon whom the future of our entire way 
of life so largely depends.” 





harmful. Let them insist that no children be excused 


from school work to take jobs unless all other labor: 


sources have been exhausted.” (These groups should 
also persuade the local chamber of commerce to agree 
to a fixed closing hour at night for all employed chil- 
dren, and to a provision limiting the amount of work a 
school child may carry, in addition to school.) 

“Do you regard seriously the attempts now being 
made by pressure groups to break down the child-labor 
and school-attendance laws?” inquired the writer. 

“Yes. Very seriously! There were many such at- 
tempts last year, even though only a few legislatures were 
in session. Federal legislation was struck at. For in- 
stance, a bill to ‘suspend for the duration’ the child-labor 
provisions of the Sugar Act was introduced in the House 
and passed, then fortunately tabled by the Senate Finance 
Committee. The step would have meant a return to de- 
plorable conditions in the sugar fields, when little chil- 
dren worked ten and twelve hours a day.” 

“Will that attempt be made again this year?” 

“It may. And numbers of bills to break down child- 
labor standards are now being introduced in the state 
legislatures as well. This year the real test will come.” 

Miss McConnell urged that a clear distinction be 
made between (1) children under 16 and older boys and 
girls; (2) between summer-vacation work and full-time 
employment during the school year; and (3) between 
part-time work of school students carried on as an edu- 
cational, supervised project, and indiscriminate employ- 
ment after school hours without safeguards. 

“Our chief anxiety now,” she said, “is over the in- 
crease in employment of younger children. The child 
under sixteen belongs in school, not in industry. And 
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This 11-year-old works 10 hours a day and more on 
a huge bean farm. Yet legislation to relax child- 
labor regulations has been introduced in 13 states 


the amounts and kinds of work he can undertake in 
addition to his school program, without grave injury to 
himself, are very limited.” 

Pitiful instances of the exploitation of child workers 
from 14 to 8 years old and even younger are being re- 
ported not only by labor inspectors but by ever-increas- 
ing numbers of citizens who demand that something be 
done. 

Here is a letter about a 14-year-old boy employed 
illegally in a cotton gin last year: 

“At noon on April 1, 1942, while helping a man 
operate a delinting machine, he was struck on his left 
leg by a part of the machine known as the breast. This 
piece knocked him over into the machine where the saws 
caught his left arm and mangled it. . . . The saws also 
cut about eight strokes into his left side. Finally, they 
got him out and took him to the hospital. The doctor 
amputated his arm, but he died at 4:15 p.m., April 3, 
1942.” 

Tragic Squandering of Youth 


And here is more damaging evidence, all of it taken 
from the files of the Children’s Bureau and the National 
Child Labor Committee: A Pennsylvania boy, 13, em- 
ployed last year at 20 cents an hour to help in threshing, 
was caught between tractor and threshing machine and 
severely injured in back and abdomen. A New York 
boy of 14 engaged by a butcher as delivery boy only 
was instead put to work on an electrical meat grinder; 
his hand was caught in the grinder and severely injured. 
At Akron, an inexperienced boy of 15 was killed and 
another injured when they poured water into a steel 
drum which had held rubber latex and put a lighted 
match to the opening. 

What a tragic squandering of precious’ youth! Boys 
killed and maimed—for what? Because we adults are 
too blind, or too absorbed in making quick money, to 
organize our children’s patriotism and find safe channels 
for it? 

And here is part of a report received recently by the 
Children’s Bureau from its inspectors of fruit and vege- 
table packing sheds: 

“Tn one cold storage plant, 24 children from 10 to 15 
years of age went to work at 3 A. M. and capped berries 
until 7 A. M., when they stopped to eat breakfast and go to 
school. Some stayed out of school during the straw- 
berry season and worked from 3 A. M. till 3 P. M. or even 
longer.” 

In Illinois, Mrs. Jewell Organ Coleman, Superin- 
tendent of the Women’s and Children’s Division of the 
Labor Department, has opened a determined fight on 
violations of the Child Labor Act, especially by owners 
of bowling alleys, retail stores, and factories and restau- 
rants. 

In Iowa, Charles W. Harness, State Labor Commis- 
sioner, warned that “the number (Continued on page 56) 
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FROM TENNESSEE 


A congressional proponent of 
reciprocal trade agreements 
tells you how they work, what 
they. have accomplished, and 
why their continuance is es- 
SREY any lasting peace 





KNOPF-PIX 


ONGRESS will soon have to make a decision that 
(* may determine when—and if—we shall have an- 

other war. The Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act is scheduled to expire June 12th and, unless it’s ex- 
tended, the United States will once again start leading 
the world back into the economic stupidity that has been 
the foundation of all modern wars. 

The trade-agreements program is the most intelligent 
approach we’ve ever made to economic co-operation 
with the world—the basis for world peace. It was a ray 
of light in a dark, war-omened decade, yet it has been 
maligned beyond limit. Its operation has been distorted, 
its achievements minimized, its purpose misrepresented. 

Weeks of strenuous preaching couldn’t lay out all the 
truth, because the subject is both big and complex. But I 
would like to unwind a few of the more monstrous mis- 
conceptions of the program. I feel a certain vicarious 
paternity for the program, since I come from the same 
district in Tennessee which produced Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, originator of the trade-agreements pro- 
gram, and I have studied the subject as intensely and 
objectively as I know how. 

Opposition to the trade agreements comes roughly 
in two groups. First, is opposition based on the seductive 
economic theory that we could and should be a self- 
sufficient nation, dependent upon no one but ourselves 
for anything. It is a foolish theory, originating more in 
national pride than in intelligence. Second, is opposition 
of the special interests who want to protect their own 
businesses and industries. This opposition stems from self- 
ish greed that results in the American people paying dis- 
gracefully high prices for the things they need and want. 


“The world is watching the Congressional battles 
trade agreements as an indication of how seriouslyty 
United States regards these promises. Repudiatio 
the principle at this critical time would under 
world confidence in the nobility of our war 


No great industrial nation can be economically i 
pendent without sacrificing many of the necessities, 
veniences and luxuries of everyday existence, or wit 
smothering its industrial life. Self-sufficiency means 
We import virtually nothing; which means that we ex) 
nothing, either, because other countries will not 
our goods in any quantity unless we buy some of thie 
Yet if we produced domestically enough of some cm 
modities to meet all our needs, we would have tre t 
dous surpluses of other related products, and we'd 
nowhere to sell them. 

For example, if we produced at home all the 
hides and skins we need, we would normally have 
surpluses of meat. If we produced all the coal ta 
need—it is a by-product of the coking process—our ¢ 
ing industry would be thrown off balance. If we 
plied all our crude-oil needs from domestic refineries 
would normally produce too much gasoline. The hi 
protectionist boys protest that lowered duties throw 
out of work and cripple industry generally (which { 
do not); but imagine the havoc these three scattered s 
ple surpluses would create in our economic system, jj 
look at what would happen to some other lines of by 
ness if we followed through completely on the self-s 
ciency idea. 

In 1937, a more-or-less average peacetime year.) 
sold abroad more than 43 per cent of our cotton cig 
nearly a third of our leaf tobacco, more than a third) 
our dried fruits, more than a tenth of our automobi 
nearly a sixth of our agricultural machinery, more ti 
a fifth of our office appliances. Think for a while 
what would happen to these major enterprises if 
chopped off their foreign markets. 


j 


The Good Old Days 


Under the trade agreements, many of our inerez 
in exports were in commodities in which we had seri 
surpluses. Wheat flour was a good example. Exp¢ 
went up 82 per cent since we started making agreeme 
Exports of canned vegetables (we actually had surf 
canned vegetables in those blessed days before the wi 
rose 80 per cent. Exports of automobile parts clim/ 
from $90,638,000 in 1933 to $348,887,000 in 1937. ¥ 
ports of electric machinery, pigments, paints, varnis? 
and dairy products likewise increased, and whenever 
sold these excess products, We reaped more employmd 
prosperity. mcs 
At first glance, the proponents of inordinately hf, 
tariffs for the protection of American business mak@ 
most appealing case. What the high protectionists ace” 
ally want is an exclusive system whereby we sell c 
what we don’t want and buy only what we can’t possi 
make here. But it won’t work. As I said before, we ¢ 
sell to foreign countries only if we buy from them. f 
Of course, the Congressional Record is full of s: 
sounding stories of damage done the pottery manuf #_ 
turers, the silver-fox breeders, the lace workers, the {9° 
industry and the producers of handmade glasswa 
Now, some specific jobs may have been lost and so 
business houses may have been hurt by our trade cc 
cessions. But if we have a jot of patriotism in us, 3 
must look at the bigger picture. 1 
Isador Lubin, the chief of the Bureau of Labor § 
tistics, has figures showing that the number of work ®@?!! 
engaged in making goods for export to countries w 


- which we have trade agreements increased by great lez 


from 1934 to 1938. For example, the number of wa 
earners making agricultural machinery and leather goc 
to be sold to agreement countries increased three tim 
The number making office furniture went up almosi 
third; the number making electrical appliances went ¥/ 
almost a half; the number making paper and paper goc 
went up almost a fifth; the number making iron a 
steel goods went up a third; the number making indi 
trial machinery went up two thirds. 
In all but two of these lines, the increase in lab 
engaged in making goods for agreement nations Wi 
greater than the increase in labor making goods for nc 
agreement nations; and the two exceptions were larg¢ 
due to the buying of war goods. , 
If increasing employment in seven major industr} , 
from 20 per cent to 300 per cent is throwing people of 
of work my mathematics are cockeyed. Take one sf 
cific case: In our Reciprocal Trade Agreement with t 
United Kingdom, we gave (Continued on page € 
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IRPLANE engines are as sensitive as they are 
A powerful — sensitive to the corrosive action 
of moisture in the air. Even a hint of rust on the 
finely machined parts plays havoc with their split- 
hair precision. To safeguard against this, engines in 
transit to airplane factories and overseas have long 
been thickly coated, inside and out, with heavy 
grease — a protection that takes from 50 to 75 man- 
hours to apply and remove! 


But when America began producing scores of thou- 
sands of planes, engine manufacturers sought some 
way to break this labor bottleneck, to avoid disas- 
sembling engines for greasing and de-greasing. 
They found it in PLIOFILM, that unique water-mois- 


PLIOFILM-—1.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 








—_— * , ative rad 


Now all airplane engines arrive 


ture-vapor-proof material made by Goodyear, so 
widely used in prewar days for moisture-tight pack- 
aging of cheese, meat loaf, pickles and numerous 
other dainties. 


So today engines are being “packaged,” just as they 
come from the test block, in PLIOFILM envelopes, 
hermetically sealed against air,’ moisture and 
humidity. Shipped to the ends of the earth, stored 
in any climate, they emerge from PLIOFILM as clean 
and bright as a surgeon’s knife, ready for instant 
mounting — needing only gas and oil to roar 
into battle. 


No other pliable, transparent packaging material in 





the world has ever met so severe a moisture test. 


That is why PLIOFILM was revolutionizing the pack- 
aging of foods, and all moisture-sensitive products, 
before Goodyear’s entire production was drafted 
for military service. But after victory, look for it 
again on fine foods, pharmaceuticals, tobaccos, 
chemicals; in rain-wear and household accessories 
too. Good things stay good — in PLIOFILM. 


THE GREATEST NAME 
IN RUBBER 





The love and fights of Patrick 
O’Grady, emigrant—deeds pos- 
sible only to a fine broth of a boy 


AT was just about all ready to step 
Pe on the road to Dublin and take 

ship for the New World and the 
Great Adventure. All he had to do was 
rope his box, when his father came down 
from the loft with the grand O’Grady 
heirloom folded over his arm, and told 
him to take it along and never to deny it 
or desert it. 

“There never was its match for gold 
braid in all the county,” said Peter 
O’Grady. “Yer great-gran’fadder gam- 
bled away his last farm in it, an’ emptied 
his last bottle in it, an’ expired under the 
dinner table in it like the grand gintleman 
he was. Poor ye may be, me b’y, but so 
long as ye stand true to Colonel Patrick 
O’Grady’s grand coat (and himself the 
last O’Grady to sit an’ dice an’ wine an’ 
pass to glory in possession o’ Castle 
Grady) ye’ll never forgit yer gintility. The 
thought.0* the grandeur behind it and the 
goldxbraidom it; worth all of twenty-five 
guineas, will keep yer heart high an’ da’nt- 
les§ agin: thé ‘Winds. of ‘adversity.’ 
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\ COAT 0) DESTINY 


So Pat O’Grady stowed the grand coat 
of destiny in his modest box of deal which 
he had made and painted green with his 
own two big hands. Then he roped the 
box, kissed his parents yet again and 
stepped out manfully on the road to the 
Port of Dublin on the Liffey. 

When one of the sailors fell into the sea, 
never to be fished out, it was young 
O’Grady who volunteered for the vacant 
berth and removed his sea chest and his 
gunny bag from the steerage to the fore- 
castle. That was in the brig Columbine, 
nine days out of the Liffey and westward 
bound for Halifax in Nova Scotia; and 
the time in history was what you might 
term, speaking by and large, the Great 
Period of Irish Emigration to the New 
World. So it goes without saying that our 
brig was no ocean race horse, greyhound 
of the Atlantic or floating palace. But 
that she was as seaworthy, and as smart 
on a slant of wind, as any vessel of her 
rig and size, cannot be denied. 

Two or three days after the fatality 
which had changed Pat O’Grady’s status 
and quarters, the great Augustus Prime 
mentioned it to the brig’s master at the 
cabin dinner table. 

“They tell me you lost one of your 
mariners overboard t’other night, my 
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dear Spry,” he said, as casually as if refer- 
ring to the loss of an hour’s sleep. 

“Aye, sir, the poor feller went over- 
board for a total loss,” admitted the mas- 
ter. 

“T trust that you are not shorthanded 
in consequence,” pursued the other. 

“No fear o’ that, sir! But thanky all 
the same for yer polite consarn,” replied 
the master. 

“D’ye tell me that you actually expect 
such losses and so carry extra hands to 
provide for them?” asked Mr. Prime, with 
a real, though faint, show of interest. 

Captain Spry winked at the slice of roast 
chicken on his fork. 

““*Tis the truth we carry extry hands on 
this run, sir, but not for reefin’ and 
steerin’, but for the sarvice o’ yerself an’ 
ladies and friends and household—an ex- 
try cook and two extry stewards, sir,” he 
said. “But for the replacement o’ lost sail- 
ors we must look to the steerage, sir—this 
run like any other. To volunteers from 
the poor emigrants, sir. We’ve never 
lacked volunteers. The rum issue in itself 
is inducement enough, not to mention the 
victuals, sir.” 

“Nor the good wages?” suggested the 
great Prime. 


Spry giggled: “Our owner makes no 
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“Thar he broaches!” yelled the bo: 
swain. Sure enough, there was # 
gleam of Pat’s mighty shoulders on ti 
white-laced flank of a tortured wa 


provision for wages for voluntary crey 
men, sir. His gratitude and commend 
tion, conveyed to them by meself, 

ample reward for a few days, or mayt 
a week, o’ reefin’ and steerin’ and mayt 
goin’ overboard to Davy Jones’s locker 
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“You're joking, my dear sir!” protestey’™’ 


Mr. Prime severely. 

“He’s drunk!” sneered Major Timmi 

At this, the shipmaster’s weathered fac 
changed entirely, and his manner alor 
with it. He was a large man, this Spr 
and well on the stiffening and thickenir 
side of middle age; and despite his en 
purpled nose and dullish eyes, he coul 
assume, upon occasion, an air and appea 
ance of imposing, at times of even threa 
ening, dignity. Now he took on a trul 
formidable appearance and turned h 
large head and looked at this Major Tin 
mis with a glare and a scowl that migl 


have shaken the nerve of a war-seasone} 


soldier even—which the major was no 
Carefully he placed knife and fork on h 
dinner plate. Purposefully, yet still gla 
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is the helmet 
your soldier 
wt 


o> If you’re an American soldier... or have a 
son, brother or husband who is... you'll 
st a lot of comfort out of the answer to this question. 


The new-style American helmet gives your soldier 
protection against shrapnel and grenade frag- 
nents. Against glancing bullets. In rigid Army tests, 
can even tangle with a .45 bullet fired at close 
ge, and have nothing but a dent to show for it! 


They call it a “tin hat.’”’ But that outer shell is 
eel, strong and tough. And thin enough to avoid 
urdening the soldier with too much weight. 


This special steel is hard to make. It takes unusual 


acilities and specialized treatment. United States 
Mteel is producing practically all of it. 

| Other amazing things are coming out of steel 
aboratories these days. United States Steel, for 
xample, has developed for certain war uses a stain- 
ess steel wire that’s thinner than human hair. 


Your stake in the new steels 


Right now, the new steels are helping you preserve 
American freedom. As long as the war lasts, you 
won’t be able to buy things marked with the U'S’S 
) abel. But when peace is won, this label on scores 
of products will again assure you of quality steel 
.. the material that has no rival in usefulness and 
long-range economy. 
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AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY - BOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY -: CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS 
STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE 
)FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COM. 
PANY - NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
STENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + TUBULAR 
ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION - UNITED STATES STEEL’ EXPORT 
COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY - UNIVER- 
|SAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


| WEW STEELS 
POR AMERICA 
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* 
Buy war BONDS EVERY PAYDay 


The money you loan builds America’s war strength. 
Yours again to spend in years to come... for new 
comforts, products of steel, things for better living. 








UNITED 
STATES 
STEEL 
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i guess I’d smoked most every 
well-known pipe tobacco brand 

And some were disappointing-yes,and 
some I thought were grand— 

Until one day, ’twas quite by chance, 
I tried the Edgeworth blend. 

I took one puff—and knew that I 
had found my lifelong friend. 


But how can I describe it—oh— - 
the words all seem so trite, 

For ‘‘mildness”: ‘‘coolness”? ‘‘richness’”’ 
can’t express the sheer delight 

Of Edgeworth’s aromatic smoke— 
and yes, I feel so certain 

That you will also find it— 
well, like raising up a curtain. 
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Copr. 1943, 
Larus & 
Brother Co. 
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Easy to fill 
your pipe 


Fits your pocket 
easily 


On LY an Edgeworth smoker can un- 
derstand that wonderful feeling of dis- 
covery —it’s like raising a curtain ina 
dark room—when you smoke that first 
pipeful of America’s Finest Pipe To- 
bacco. By the way, that famous blue tin 
of Edgeworth has been replaced forthe 
duration of the war with a modern, 


moisture- proof Seal-Pak pouch that |- 


keeps Edgeworth flavor-fresh. 


Enjoy a generous sample at our expense. Write 
Larus & Brother Company, 204 22nd Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


“AMERICA’S FINEST PIPE TOBACCO” 











Collier's for April 24, 1943 


ing at Timmis, he laid hold of his goblet 
of claret with a right hand like a picnic 
ham. He spoke slowly and loudly, in a 
clanging, dangerous voice. 

“Drunk, d’ye say? And even if I was, 
‘(which I ain’t, by the blisters on hell’s main 
hatch!) why wouldn’t I be, after playin’ 
chief flunky to—” 

He paused and shifted his glare which 
had instantly softened, to the distressed 
face of Mrs. Prime and around to the 
amused ‘face of Miss Prime. 

“With all due respect to yerselves, ma’am 
and miss,” he continued, on a lower note, 
“as I was abbut to say, I am ready to carry 
out me undertakin’s, which same demand 
that the utmost o’ safety and comfort and 
the height o’ civility be extended by me- 
self and all hands to Augustus Prime, Es- 
quire, and his ladies and household 
throughout the passage from Ireland to 
Novy Scotia, but, by the Lord Harry and 
by Judas, I'll not be insulted by any car- 
pet-prancin’, negus-nippin’ nincompoop 
of a toy sodger at me own cabin table—” 

“Captain Spry!” exclaimed Mrs. Prime. 
“Dear Captain Spry!” 

“You forget yerself, my good Spry!” 
cried Mr. Prime. 

“Me good Spry be demmed!” shouted 
the navigator. 

But his great moment was passed. His 
flare of righteous indignation was spent, 
and his bolt of fury shot. As the grand, 
expanding forces went out of him, he lost 
color and sagged, and even appeared to 
dwindle, in his chair. He withdrew his 
hand from the goblet and eyed it curi- 
ously. It was trembling. He sighed pro- 
foundly and turned a weak and wavering 
smile upon Mrs. Prime. 

“T sartainly ain’t the man of action I 
used to be,” he muttered apologetically. 


AVE for a faint giggle from Caroline 

Prime, a strange sound as of gritting 
teeth from Major Timmis and a disapprov- 
ing sniff from the great Augustus, silence 
held the little company for a matter of 
minutes. 

It was broken by a ringing cry, “Man 
overboard!” which was twice repeated and 
was followed fast and loud by roars from 
the officer on deck, answering shouts from 
the watch, squeals of the boatswain’s pipe, 
thumps of running feet and the creaking 
of gear as the lower and upper mainsail 
yards were backed. Major Timmis sprang 
to his feet with a cry of dismay. 

“Sit down, ye swab!” commanded Cap- 
tain Spry. 

Decanters and dishes slid a little in the 
hollows of the tablecloth between the fid- 
dies, while the brig was luffed and hove 
to on the rocking seas. Timmis sat down, 
only to spring up again. 

“Calm yourself, Alfred,” advised Mr. 
Prime, with a suggestion of peevishness in 
his voice. “There’s no danger.” 

“Except to the man overboard,” 
Miss Prime, glancing at the master. 

Spry caught the glance and brightened 
perceptibly. He raised his goblet of claret 
with a steady hand, winked at the young 
lady, bowed to Mrs. Prime and drained 
the glass. 

“Think nothin’ of it, ladies,” he said. 
“Like enough it’s the pore landlubber of 
an emigrant. There’s some could tumble 
overboard off a raft.on a duck pond.” 

A little later, the brig fell away and re- 
sumed her course, and the second mate 
entered the cabin, cap in hand. 

“The two of ’em safe aboard agin, sir, 
an’ sound, only for Jim Noggin’s busted 
nose,” he said. 

“Two?” exclaimed Spry. “D’ye tell me 
there was two went over, Mr. Hooley? 
An’ what of Noggin’s nose? One thing at 
a time, Mr. Hooley, if ye please!” 

“It was all one thing, sir—all of a piece, 
so to speak,” returned the second mate. 
“Jim Jaid a wrong name onto the volun- 
teer emigrant, sir, an’ the lad knocked ’im 
off the fo’c’slehead wid a right to the nose 


said 


an’ then went over after ‘im an’ held ‘im 
up till they was both fished out.” 

“Bravo!” cried Mr. Prime. 

Captain Spry rolled an eye at his grand 
passenger. “Askin’ yer pardon, sir, that 
depends on the name Jim Noggin laid 
onto ‘im before the blow was struck,” he 
said. “What was it Jim called ‘im?” he 
asked Hooley. 

Hooley stepped close, stooped and 
whispered in the captain’s ear. 

“Vast heavin’!” exclaimed Spry. 
“*Nough said! I'd ha’ done the same— 
to a sartin extent. I’d ha’ let ’im sink.” 

Mr. Prime produced a gold coin from 
a pocket of his flowered silk waistcoat be- 
tween thumb and finger and extended it 
toward Mr. Hooley. 

“Here’s a guinea for the worthy fella,” 
he said. 

“Nay, sir, give it to ’im yerself!” said 
the captain. “We'll have a word with the 
lad, if the ladies be agreeable. Fetch ’im 
aft, Mr. Hooley, if ye please—an’ shake a 
leg!” 

The second mate retired, but soon reap- 
peared, prodding the volunteer sailor into 
the cabin ahead of him. The young fel- 
low had changed into dry shirt and breeks, 
but the dark locks of his head were still 
dank with brine. His feet were bare; and 
if he didn’t stand six foot three on the skin 
of his soles, call me a liar! 

“Wot’s yer name, me lad?” asked Cap- 
tain Spry. 

“Patrick O’Grady, 
young man. 

“You performed a courageous deed, 
my good fella; and here’s a guinea for 
you,” said Mr. Prime. 

Pat took the coin with his right hand 
and passed it to his left hand without a 
glance at it or a word to the kind gentle- 
man. Major Timmis tossed a coin on the 
table. The sailor ignored it. 

“Steward, a glass o’ rum for O’Grady,” 
said the captain. 

When the steward poured red liquor 
into a rummer, Miss Prime filled one of 
the small glasses at her right hand with 
port from a convenient decanter; and 
when the sailor accepted the rummer, Miss 
Prime looked at him and raised her glass. 

“Here’s to you, Pat!” she said. 

“And to yerself! An’ may ivery hair of 
yer elegant head turn into a wax candle to 
light ye to glory!” returned the emigrant. 

He bowed low, then straightened every 
inch of him, squared his grand shoulders 


sir,’ replied the 


“Are you sure we can count it as official?” 
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and tossed off the potent juice of Jan) 
like so much milk. The girl made} 
swallows of her wine, but drained the} 
for all that. Then the sailor threw Prh 
guinea to the steward, bowed agai) 
Caroline Prime, turned and strode } 
the cabin. 

“Bless my soul!” exclaimed Mr. P 
“Demmed impudence!” sneered 
Timmis, rising and recovering his ¢ 
tion from a hollow in the tablecloth} 
repocketing it. 

Captain Spry sat back and laughed } 
and long. : 
All of which happened between one 
three bells of the first dogwateh 
o’clock in the afternoon being the stig) 
time to sit down to dinner in those 


FTER sundown, the wind Mi 
up to half a gale; and by s 

was blowing a full gale—a gale whie 
tinued four days and nights. The brig’s 
sengers, numbering eight in the fine ¢ 
aft and sixteen in the steerage, kept ir 
of the weather, but the mariners—off 
and seamen alike—were at their stat 
and their duties and perilous tasks 
out respite, clinging to shrouds and f 
ropes aloft, sliding down sloshing ¢ 
and rolling in swirling scuppers, t 
and drenched with foam and green way — 
without a chance to empty their boots 

The cabin passengers were the 
genteel Primes, Mr. Prime’s man and 
ladies’ two maids, Major Timmis and 
soldier servant. The Primes were Er 
but had resided for the past three yez 
Dublin, in close touch with a high of 
of the Crown who was related to Aug 
on his mother’s side. 

After years of toadying on Prime’s r 
he had been rewarded, through his, 
ond cousin the earl’s political infl 
with the post of surveyor general of 
Scotia and a passage to Halifax in the 
Columbine, of which this same earl @ 
bleman of many and various intere 
was sole owner. 

Major Timmis, English too, W 
wealthy bachelor, a major of the He 
hold Cavalry without war service, who 
been seconded from his regiment to ji 
jangle on the viceroy’s staff and was 
devoting an indefinite term of spi ot 
leave to the pursuit of Caroline Prii i 
with the most honorable intentions. } 
Prime was a woman of good breeding 
character and (despite her agreemen tw 
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Augustus in the notion that Alfred Timmis 
would make a desirable son-in-law) of ex- 
cellent sense. 

Caroline Prime was one in many thou- 
sands, even at eighteen, and sure to im- 
prove with age. Her eyes could be any one 
of three shades of blue, four of gray 
or five of green in the flicker of two eye- 
lids. Her brow, her nose, her lips, her 
chin—but you'll really have to excuse me, 
for I'm only a blunt narrator who never 
attempts fine descriptive writing. Of the 
rest of her, I shall say only that the turns 
of her smooth and pliant person—at neck, 
shoulders, breast, waist, hips and knees— 
were equaled in grace only by her turns 
of wit. And the white gold of her tresses 
was equaled in goldiness only by the red 
gold of her heart. 

On the third night of the gale, the brig’s 
fore-topmast came down, crushed two 
sailors on the forecastlehead and pitched 
over the starboard bow, carrying away the 
forestays and the jib boom along with it. 
This wreckage made a sea anchor for her, 
to which she came wallowing up into the 
eye of the gale, where she reared and 
plunged, drifting stern first to leeward all 
the while. The foremast broke off at the 
pin rack and toppled backward, ripping 
away yards and shrouds and running gear 
from the mainmast, to crash its threshing 
weight along the deck at last. Her main- 
topmast went by the board over the taffrail 
at three bells of the morning watch. 

“She’ll be tore all abroad at this play,” 
said John Spry. 

So she was hacked clear of the sea an- 
chors and put before the gale. A bit later, 
the mainmast itself came down like a felled 
tree; but the spouting hulk continued to 
lurch and wallow on her way, which was 
the blind wind’s way. 

Along about three bells of the afternoon 
watch, Captain Spry decided to send out 
signals of distress. Available means were 
few, however, for all the rockets, Greek 
fire and powder kegs were under water. 
The little foghorn with the leather bellows 
was manned, but you could put all the 
noise it made into your ear without dis- 
comfort. 

Pat O’Grady fairly clubbed his brains 
for a bright idea. He had put on the grand 
ancestral coat for safekeeping, and a salt- 
rimed old boat cloak over it; and also un- 
der the cloak, he had a little keg of powder 
for which he had dived. He asked Captain 
Spry for permission to set off a squib 
somewhere. 
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1. You can’t help worrying about the 
war. The news makes you jittery. 
And you worry about that big jump 
in next year’s income tax. You chew 
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“Wot the divil d’ye mean by a sq 
An’ where the mischief would ye fin | 
dry spot to set it off in?” bawled the . | 
tracted master. | 

The emigrant replied that the for’ | 
sail locker would be dry enough fol < | 
squib, which is kind of wet by nature aye 
how, and all he required besides the pl 
was a mite of fire or a dry tinderbox; ¢ 
Captain Spry told him he was welcome 
any dry tinderbox he could find for’ 
or aft, and not to blow the ship up, 
pain of a hundred lashes, though she'd 
be much worse off blown to smitherelg _ 
than the way she was. ) " 

O PAT went down into the main caty, — 

and stood sunk to halfway between ‘¢ _ , 
hips and his floating ribs in eddying wae 
and looked about him. All the cabin p 
sengers, gentle and simple alike, were 
states of confusion and despair, or of ¢ 
tress, anyhow, only the three Primes 
taining a semblance of dignity. 7 

“Is it you, O'Grady?” asked the gra" 
Mr. Prime, with an eager note in his voi 1 

Pat bowed and made a wide gesture | 
salutation with his left hand, his right ai 
being occupied with the keg of powc 
under his cloak. 

“°Tis meself, sir, at yer sarvice an’ 
the ladies’ sarvice,” he replied. “And 
yer sarvice, in a manner of speakin’ 
make so bold as to request the loan of 
dry tinderbox—wit’ Cap’n Spry’s perm 
sion.” 

“Tinderbox, you fool!” cried Majmuu 
Timmis. “This is no time for tinderbox 
you ape! Get back to your duty of savi 
the ship.” re 

“Here you are, my good fellow,” sajp, io. 
Mr. Prime, extending his own tinderboj}. by 

O’Grady waded forward and took Muy, 
from the honorable surveyor genera... | 
slightly tremulous fingers. Bebo 

“Tll be settin’ off a squib, by way of Bi, 
signal o’ distress, sir; so if ye hear a mijp yy 
of a huff an’ fuff, it'll only be me, 4 
nought to feel alarumed about,” Pat saij}, 

“He means to blow up the ship—t 
Spry’s. orders!” cried Major Timmi 
“They’re all drunk—or mad! Barley, a 
rest that man! Take that keg of powd 
away from him! Kill him if need be!” 

Trooper Barley, the soldier servant, lov 
ered himself into the swirling flood fre 
an unsure roost on the table and moye 
slowly in young O’Grady’s direction. Hi}, 
was a tall, bulky fellow with fierce mu: 
taches and mild eyes. He boasted ar 
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ntal reputation as a good wrestler. 
Pat tossed his salty cloak into Mr. 
me’s berth, and his grand heirloom of 
2old-braided coat became the target of 
eyes. He placed the little keg and the 
derbox on the cloak. After a moment’s 
sitation, he took off the grand coat it- 
. Now he wore nothing but his skin 
hove the leather belt which supported 
ls tarry breeches and his sheath knife. 
“Tl hold your coat, Pat,” said Miss 
Hime, in a low but clear voice. 

“Tt belonged to the last O’Grady of Cas- 
> Grady—and himself me own great- 
ran’fadder—but never a prouder man 
br meself at this moment,’ murmured 
at. And he bowed low as he placed it in 
er outstretched hands. 

“He’s sneaking up on you!” she cried. 
/Then the emigrant turned in a flash, 
ick as an otter, and sprang to meet the 

g dragoon. Pat feinted high, then tackled 
w. Both went under water. By the 
Mashing and sloshing and heaving, you’d 
vink a whale had washed into the cabin. 
hey boiled up to the surface, and there 
as the great dragoon in Pat’s arms. Next 
10ment, the soldier went flapping through 
ne air and landed on top of his cursing 
naster, the major. 

O’Grady recovered his cloak and the 
eg and the tinderbox and returned to 
ne deck, leaving his ancestral coat in the 
mall hands of Caroline Prime. 

Fifteen minutes later, the wallowing 
ulk was shaken from stem to stern by a 
last of violence that was not of wind or 
ave; and maybe another ten minutes 
ter that, the poor emigrant floundered 
mto the cabin again. His face was that 
lack nobody noticed that his eyebrows 
nd drooping black forelock had been 
yurned clean off. 

“Don’t be alarumed!” he shouted. “T 
t off me squib, an’ now I got a bit of a 
Jare goin’—flame an’ smoke ye could see 
ive mile away—and all’s well!” And he 
doundered up and out again. 

“He’s set the ship afire!” moaned Major 

Timmis. 

“Hold your tongue!” snapped the great 
Prime. 

“Gus!” protested Mrs. Prime. 

“Don’t ‘Gus’ me!” returned Augustus. 
And be so kind as to tell the women to 

hold their tongues, too.” 





“Of course we heard you blow taps, Father. 
. . . Well, didn’t we put the lights out?” 
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F The maidservants ceased their whimper- 
ing. 

“Hark! 
Caroline. 

Trooper Barley, who had now returned 
to his insecure roost on the staggering 
table, cried: “It sounded like a gun to me, 
miss.” 

And a gun it was. They heard it again, 
and louder, a few minutes later. 

The big four-masted schooner, Sally 
Quackenbush, of Portland, Maine, was in 
far better case than the Irish brig Colum- 
bine, for she had missed the full fury of 
that gale. All her sticks were standing, 
and she was keeping on her course, or near 
enough, under a mere sliver of a jib. But 
all her boats had been washed from davits 
and chocks. Her master and part owner, 
Captain Silas Quackenbush, Jr., was a 
skilled and courageous young seaman, and 
her mates and crewmen were good, too, 
but they couldn’t lay her alongside the 
distressed hulk without danger of smash- 
ing aboard and being stove in like a 
puncheon. The best the schooner could do 
was lay on and off, drifting and tossing, 
within fling of a handspike of the helpless 
brig. 


What was that?” exclaimed 


ATRICK O’GRADY asked permis- 
sion of Captain Spry to take a line 
aboard the schooner. 

The master stared at him. “Be ye fish or 
fowl—in yer own estimation?” bawled the 
master. 

“More fish nor fowl, sir,” Pat shouted 
back. “I got no intention of flyin’ across. 
Swimmin’s me specialty, sir.” 

“Don’t forget it was yer own idee and 
come blamin’ me if ye drown!” roared the 
other. 

That was permission enough for the 


.emigrant; and with the help of the boat- 


swain and another hand, he soon had one 
end of a thin Manila rope rigged over one 
shoulder and under the other. Then he 
let his cloak blow away downwind like a 
flapping raven, and followed it to leeward 
in person a second later, on a hill of green 
water veined with foam. 

Captain Spry covered his salt-stung, 
wind-whipped old eyes with a hand like a 
cowhide glove. 

“He was a good lad!” he shouted into 
the uproar of the elements. “He had the 
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makin’s of a great man in him, God rest 
his soul!” 

“Thar he broaches!” yelled the boat- 
swain. 

Sure enough, there was the gleam of 
the mighty shoulders on the bottle-green, 
white-laced flank of a tortured wave. 

There have been otters that couldn’t 
swim any better than Pat O’Grady. There 
have been seals he couldn’t have learned 
much from, unless it was a taste for raw 
fish. Now he swam, and again he only 
sloshed and surged along. He was sub- 
merged most of the time. In the dark val- 
leys and on the flying crests, he sucked 
gulps of air from bubbles of foam and 
spray. 

Captain Quackenbush himself landed 
Pat on the schooner’s deck with a boat 
hook, like a gaffed salmon. It wasn’t long 
before lines and tackle were rigged, and a 
slung contraption something like a boat- 
swain’s chair was passing back and forth 
between spouting brig and _ raring 
schooner. But it was a rough, wet and 
terrifying passage. 


R. FINN, the brig’s first mate, was the 

first to make it, to establish confi- 
dence in the breasts of the landlubbers. 
Mrs. Prime came next. It was O’Grady 
who received her aboard the schooner into 
his blistered arms. She was half drowned 
and gasping, but with never a whimper. 

Pat carried her down and laid her in 
Captain Quackenbush’s own berth. with- 
out so much as a by-your-leave. The maid- 
servants made the passage next, one at a 
time. Then Caroline arrived, wet as a fish 
but brave as a lion; and Pat carried her 
down to her mother and then dosed them 
both with brandy out of the schooner 
captain’s own bottle. And so they came, 
one by one. Mr. Prime was next to the 
last; and Captain Spry was last, swearing 
into his whiskers. 

At that moment, Caroline Prime came 
up the aftercompanion and running to 
young O’Grady. “I left your beautiful 
coat in my berth!” she cried, in distress. 

“And why wouldn’t ye?” said Pat, with 
a warm smile and a respectful bow. “Think 
nothing of it, me dear young lady,” he 
added. 

But with his next breath he shouted at 
Captain Quackenbush, “One more trip, 
sir, afore ye cast off, or I'll have to swim it 
again!” 

“°Tain’t my idear of fun, lad, but Ill 
stand by,” said the Yankee master gener- 
ously, with a flicker of an eye in the direc- 
tion of the wave-tossed yet lovely girl. 

So Pat was yo-hoed and heaved away 
back to the half-drowned hulk; and, owing 
to the heft of him, he made half the pas- 
sage entirely under water. But he reap- 
peared at the other end of the running 
gear, blew like a whale, waved a hand and 
again sank from sight. 

He returned to view fifteen minutes 
later, with his arms full. And it was be- 
cause his arms were full, and the lads at the 
hauling line in too much of a hurry, that 
he came to grief in the very act of coming 
back aboard the cavorting schooner. He 
lay down in the sloshing scuppers, but sat 
up with a fixed sort of grin on his face be- 
fore you could count ten. 

“Here’s yer kitten,” he said. “She was 
shut in the pantry. She’s a divil at 
scratchin’.” 

Caroline Prime took the wet kitten from 
him. “If you'll trust me with the ances- 
tral coat again, I’ll take better care of it 
this time,” she promised. 

She took the goldy coat from him and 
hastened below with her white arms full 
of it and the bedraggled kitten; and then 
he permitted himself to groan with the 
pain of his broken leg. 

Captain Spry and Captain Quackenbush 
were both first-rate doctors, and especially 
good at the setting of broken bones—by 
their own telling.~While they argued about 
their respective claims to take command 


of the poor lad’s leg, the great Augustus 
Prime coaxed half a pint of untamed Ja- 


maica rum down Pat’s throat with his own | 


hands; and so it was that the patient was 
all but unconscious by the time the two 
captains actually got to work on him. 

Spry, as Pat’s captain, played the leading 
role in the setting; and Quackenbush, as 
master of the schooner, was the final au- 
thority when it came to placing and bind- 
ing the splints. Mr. Prime, the sympathetic 
soul, winced and swallowed a nip of rum 
every time the emigrant groaned or 
grunted. 

No sooner was the schooner Sally 
Quackenbush moored to her consignee’s 
wharf on the Halifax harbor front than a 
messenger—Mr. Finn himself, in his best 
shoregoing togs—was dispatched to Gov- 
ernment House. Mr. Prime would have 
gone himself but for an attack of gout. 

Mr. Finn was back within the half- 
hour, accompanied by the governor, an 
aide-de-camp, a secretary, the attorney 
general of the province, the mayor of the 
city and a leading physician. The port 
doctor and the harbor master were already 
aboard. The meeting of the governor and 
the Honorable Augustus Prime was a thing 
to see and to remember to tell your grand- 
children about. 

It.was a happy and a fateful occasion. 
The young Yankee captain was host; and 
he had some rare stuff in his cabin lockers. 
Also, he possessed charming manners and 
a gift of phraseology. Mr. Prime talked 
well too, between twinges of gout. They 
set forth a stirring picture of their ordeal. 
And Sir George was an enthusiastic lis- 
tener to tales of derring-do, and a judge 
of good liquor and a man of good will. 
He even spoke every now and then him- 
self, and always to the point. 

“Take it down, Mr. Clark,” he said to 
his secretary. “Jot it down. Make a note 
of it. I'll write to the Colonial Secretary. 
Put it all down, Mr. Clark. Keep it straight. 
That’s your business. Don’t leave any- 
thing out. And remind me to write to the 
Home Secretary. And you say this ad- 
mirable liquor is called applejack, wot? 
Extraordinary! But for your seamanship 
and daring, my friend Gus Prime and his 
lovely daughter, to say nothing of the hero 
O’Grady, would be at the bottom of the 
sea. Not to mention Captain Spry. Good 
old Spry! Remind me to write to His 
Majesty, Mr. Clark.” 


HE session lasted three hours. After an 

hour of it, the two medical gentlemen 
retired to examine O’Grady, at the request 
of the Prime ladies. Poor Pat had a high 
fever in addition to the broken leg. The 
doctors examined him, shook their heads 
over him. The ladies charged them to 
save both leg and life and to send the bill 
to the Honorable Augustus. 

“Will he pay it, ma’am?” asked Doctor 
McTavish. 

“He will be charmed to do so,” replied 
Mrs. Prime, with dignity. 

“He had better be,” murmured Miss 
Prime. 

So the emigrant was carried ashore on 
a stretcher and taken to Doctor McTav- 
ish’s residence. 

The Primes and their servants went to 
Government House, there to remain, as 
guests of Sir George and Lady Prudfutt- 
Blast, until a suitable residence could be 
found for them. Major Timmis went 
ashore with his baggage and Trooper Bar- 
ley and sulked at the best tavern in the 
town until the good-natured Sir George 
sent for him to rejoin his friends at the 
gubernatorial mansion, where Mr. and 
Mrs. Prime greeted him coldly and Caro- 
line not at all. 

That was on the third day. On the 
fourth day the governor dispatched a fat 
budget of warm official reports and yet 
warmer semiofficial letters to leading mem- 
bers of the British government. 

On the fifth day, Mr. Prime went 
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STONE FACTORY-CONTROLLED METHOD 


that you can have your 

capped without a rationing ~ 

cate, you owe it to your oom we ‘ WHEN YOU GET A 
iry and to yourself to get — — 5 CERTIFICATE TO BUY 
est recaps that money can ~~ ‘ ‘ia A NEW TIRE... BUY 


-and that means Firestone Z 
Firestone 


Ss. 
| ten to the Voice of Firestone every aa — ae FOR LONGER MILEAGE 
| Monday evening over N.B.C. : Pe AND GREATER SAFETY 


For your copy write 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio 
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AMERICA'S FINER SOCKS 
nn 





These are the men all shaven and shorn 
Who went to church on Easter morn 
Who wore the socks 

With stripes or clocks 

That fit their feet 

And looked so neat 

They even made the Easter bunnies 
Notice that their socks were honeys. 





This is the lad (and he’s not forlorn) 

Who shined the shoes on Easter morn 

That belonged to the men all shaven 
and shorn 

Who wore the lisles 

That walk more miles 

And set the styles 

That even please the fussy spinsters— 

They’re the men who wear Westminsters. 





AMERICA’S FINER SOCKS 
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through the motions of taking over his 
official duties. On the eighth day, Caro- 
line expressed something of her opinion of 
Major Timmis (who had asked what had 
become of the runaway Irish footpad who 
had tried to blow up the brig Columbine) 
with the flat of her right hand to his left 
ear; and Major Timmis and Trooper Bar- 
ley sailed for Dublin on the tenth day after 
their arrival at Halifax, in the ship Nep- 
tune. 

Time passed and events transpired. 
Young Captain Silas Quackenbush got one 
freight out of his big schooner and an- 
other into her and sailed for home. 

The ladies called on Dr. McTavish’s pa- 
tient and were for the first time admitted 
to the sickroom. They found the poor emi- 
grant thin, pale, limp as a squid and dull 
of eye. 

“He still runs a bit of a temperature now 
and then, but I'll soon correct that,” said 
the doctor. 

“How are you feeling today, Patrick?” 
asked Mrs. Prime. 

“Like nothin’ an’ nobody, ma’am, 
thanky all the same,” murmured O’Grady. 

“J am taking good care of your grand 
coat, Pat,” said Miss Prime. 

Pat closed his dull eyes. “Never mind it. 
I'll never again be man enough to wear it, 
but thanky all the same,” he murmured. 

“Better care than I took of it last time 
you left it in my keeping,” continued the 
girl. “D’ye mind that day, Pat, when you 
threw Trooper Barley across the cabin, 
and blew your eyebrows off signaling for 
help, and then saved all our lives—and 
my kitten’s, too—by swimming to the 
schooner with a life line?” 

Pat’s lids quivered, but did not lift. “I’ve 
not forgot,” he said faintly and dully. “I 
had me health. But how many lives could 
I save right now? Not even a cat’s!” 

“I’m proud of that coat, too,” said the 
girl, speaking softly and slowly. “I’ve been 
working at the gold on it, and now all the 


| black salt tarnish is cleaned away, and the 


lace and braid are as bright as new. And 
I found some moth holes in the cloth and 
darned them with blue silk. I love that 
coat, even if I’m not an O’Grady of Castle 
Grady; and if you have lost your pride in 
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it, Pat, and your faith in it, I'll take it for 
a gift and thank you. I'll take it and I'll 
keep it—it, and myself to myself—until | 
find a man who is man enough to wear it— 
and fill it.” 

The sick man opened his eyes and gazed 
at her, and she gazed back at him. Then 
the dullness of his eyes changed, and black 
flames began to brighten and move in 
them. Her eyes were the first to waver. 

“Do just that,” he whispered. “Take it 
an’ keep it—an’ yerself to yer own sweet 
self—till ye find the man who’s man 
enough to fill an’ to wear the old coat of 
pride in any company, wit’out fear or 
shame—an’ God bless yerself an’ himself!” 

He closed his eyes, smiled wanly, and 
lifted and let fall a thin hand as if in bene- 
diction and farewell. 


ND so time passed, and a ship with 
mails from London, and the Yankee 
schooner Sally Quackenbush, came into 
the harbor on the same day. Captain 
Quackenbush was summoned to Govern- 
ment House next morning and presented 
with a gold medal from the new British 
sovereign, young Queen Victoria, a suit- 
ably inscribed brass telescope from the 
Lords Commissioners of the «Admiralty 
and a silver tea service from the British 
Board of Trade. 

“And here are two medals for Patrick 
O’Grady, one from Her Majesty, together 
with a commission in the navy, and t’other 
from the Royal Humane Society,” said the 
governor. “But where is he? I thought 
you meant to keep an eye on him, Gus.” 

“J meant to, yes,” replied Mr. Prime. “I 
offered him a post—a very good one—in 
my department, but he refused it and went 
into the woods with a pickax to discover 
a gold mine. That was ten days ago. I 
sent three good men in after him to fetch 
him out, but have heard nothing as yet. 
That was a week ago.” 

A footman entered the room and whis- 
pered in Mr. Prime’s ear. Mr. Prime 
bounced to his feet and out of the room. 
He was back in ten minutes. 

“Tt’s the young man himself, Sir George,” 
he said. “It seems that he resented my 
friendly attention as presumptuous inter- 


“May I see that map, Lieutenant?” 
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ference, and vented his indignation u) 
my three messengers when they attemr 
to fetch him back to town according 
their instructions. In short, he beat th 
up so severely that he had to bring th 
in for surgical treatment. He has a « 
heart, really! He has left them with ? 
Tavish and come on here to explain jd 
apologize to me. He is in the hall now\p 
a thoroughly repentant state of mind.” 

“Repentant?” cried the governor. 
don’t believe it; no more than I wouldsf 
myself if I'd beaten up three bushwha 
ers. Her Majesty's navy’s the right pl 
for him, devil a doubt of it! And now. 
you be so good, Mr. Surveyor General 
to invite Lieutenant O’Grady in, with 
compliments both official an’ personal. 

The Honorable Augustus hurried . 
again and was soon back with O'G 
Pat had a cut on one cheek and a disc 
ored swelling of one eye, and he 
dressed like a bushwhacker in reduced ¢ 
cumstances; but if he was in a repent: 
state of mind, it didn’t show in his face 
bearing. The governor pinned the t 
medals on his swelling chest, then read 
commission aloud and gave it to him a 
shook his hand. 

Then Pat’s good friend the great 
Prime took him by an elbow and led h 
away. They returned to the 
there was Caroline Prime waiting for 
with something in her arms. It was 
grand O’Grady heirloom—the masterpi 
of gold and rich cloth, the coat of pri 
and destiny itself. 

“‘Here’s your coat, Pat,” she said, 
ing the folds and creases out of it. “Pu 
on,” she added. 

The emigrant looked at the lovely 
ture with his good eye, and then 
at the young queen’s commission in | 
fist. He took the old coat from Caroli 
and pulled it on and buttoned it. 
stepped close to him and felt the set of 
garment on his shoulders and across tf 
arching chest with her two hands. 

“It’s almost too tight for you alread 
my darling,” she murmured. 

The great Mr. Prime remembered f 
manners and looked the other way. 

THE END 
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- S. HIGHWAY NUMBER 


ING. it’s not on your road map... our fighting 
men are hacking it through the jungles of the 
Solomons... pushing it overseas to Murmansk 
and India...across the desert sands of Africa. 


However, Highway No. | starts here at home. 
Giant assembly lines turning out tanks, planes 
and guns are part of it. So are the shipways that 
launch our victory ships. And the great quanti- 
ties of vital supplies now streaming from our 
basic industries. 


Out of The Texas Company’s refineries are 
coming millions of gallons of 100-octane avia- 
tion gasoline, chemicals for high explosives, 
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quality lubricating oils for the Navy, Army and 
Air Corps, and other war products to help push 
Highway No. | nearer to Berlin and Tokio. 


- Throughout industry the story is the same... 
a vast industrial strength built up in peace has 
been quickly changed to meet the needs of war. 


In this great struggle every effort counts. As 
individuals we can help by buying war bonds 
and stamps, driving under 35, saving tires, work- 


ing harder at our jobs. Let’s travel together 
down Highway No. | 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO FIRE-CHIEF & SKY CHIEF GASOLINES « HAVOLINE & TEXACO MOTOR OILS 


pe esto victory. 





















M... expensive luxuries are gone, but 


the good, basic things remain—richer and more valuable 
still, The moments we enjoy with intimate friends, the 
quiet, unhurried hours spent in places we love, these 
are solid treasures to store in our memory. For millions 
of Americans their richness is enhanced by another of life’s truly finer things, a glaq 


of friendly SCHLITZ.. brewed with just the f Ne, (755 of the hops, none of the bitternes 


F lappi Szallows/ 
No bitterness 
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KISS O, 


bitterness. Once you taste America’s most distinguished 
beer you'll never go back to a bitter brew. You'll always 


want that famous flavor found only in Schlitz. 






In 12-02. bottles and Quart Guest Bottles. On tap, too! 





} = Copyright 1943, Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 





Jo, thank you.” Her words were three 
ing icicles. There was Tod in a corner, 
ng at her, puzzled. “Well, thank you 
he skate,” she finished up politely and 
ed away. Lexy was never one to be 
‘ht with her manners down. 

jlad you enjoyed it.” He was laugh- 
t her as he had at all the girls. With 
aborate twirl he had caught up with 
rk-eyed girl who was wearing too 
a green skirt. She was pretty, but 
on, Lexy decided, and then for some 
on she felt irritated at Tod, and even 
2 so at that horribly conceited Rocky 
ier. It was surprising she even remem- 
d his name. She never quite managed 
yrget it. 
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was called the Chapel Hill Tavern, 
the college boys and their dates went 
e for meals and after dances. It was 
1, with mountain hickory furniture, 
cooked meals and potent liquor. 

ven now at almost four in the morning 
‘as crowded with early breakfasters, 
dle still drinking. Tod Warren was 
|of the people still drinking. “Get me 
her Cuba Libre,” he said to the waiter. 
a Libres were getting popular with 
younger crowd. 

You've had enough, Tod.” Lexy was 
white again. Chiffon to four or five 
es above the ankle. She was even pret- 
than she had been five years before at 
debut. 



































OD was looking at her curiously. He 
as broad-shouldered, lean-waisted in 
ensive evening clothes. His face was sull 
1k and open as it had been in prep- 
901 days, but his eyes were wary. Now 
lis senior year at college he had sud- 
ly matured; he drank too much, over- 
classes, quoted poetry that Lexy ddn't 
erstand, was faintly communistic and 
y condemnatory of the rich business- 
n, his own father and Lexy’s for the 


st part. “You sounded just like your 
er when you said that,” he told her. 
hen poor old Jim knocks off too many 
balls.” 

tod veered between one attitude where 
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he censured Jim Sanders for being a 
tinned-meat tycoon and another where he 
pitied him for being a Caspar Milquetoast 
at home. 

“I don’t think that’s amusing.” Lexy 
said. “As a matter of fact you've been 
very disagreeable all week end.” 

“I’m sorry, my sweet,” he said. “My 
sweet” and “my pet” were in vogue. At 
that moment and under the temporary 
influence of the Cuba Libres Tod was feel- 
ing superior to Lexy, and for years he had 
unconsciously smarted under her remote 
indifference. He finished up his drink 
quickly. “You know you'd be a lot more 
human,” he went on, “if you’d drink a 
little.” He was beginning to pronounce 
his words too distinctly. Lexy knew he 
was drunk. 

When he motioned to the waiter again, 
for the first time she looked at the boy 
who was serving them, so that she might 
tell him not to bring Tod anything to 
drink, but that they would both have sand- 
wiches and coffee. As a matter of habit 
Lexy never really looked at waiters, but- 
lers, maids, taxi drivers or clerks. She 
was suddenly looking at this one, though. 
He was very tall with a short white jacket 
which should have looked ridiculous with 
brown tweed pants. but didn’t. He had 
sandy-colored hair and dark eyes which 
were mocking but good-humored. He was 
the boy at the roller-skating rink, Rocky 
Frasier. 

He had known her all the time: she 
was sure of that. Lexy stared at him for a 
long moment. 

“Hello,” she finally said. 

“Hello. Alexandra.” he answered quite 
simply. She felt inexplicable jubilation. 
He had remembered her name. 

Tod looked up. “Oh, hello, Rock,” he 
said. “I’m looped but good. Didn't even 
know you until just now.” Tod shared 
Lexy’s habit of paying scant attention to 
anyone who servea him. 

Lexy couldn't say anything now about 
not bringing another drink. Instead she 
excused herself, went into the ladies’ room. 
It was filled with girls, smoothing lipsticks, 
combing their hair, repairing the ravages 











“Boy, it feels good to get back to nice juicy steaks again after a furlough!” 
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of the dance. Lexy spoke to a few of 
them; they answered without much en- 
thusiasm. She was sorry she had not been 
friendlier to Tod’s friends’ dates. From 
the time she was quite young Lexy haa 
always said, “It’s really funny, but I don’t 
care much for girls at all.” She had been 
cordial enough to the boys who shared 
Tod’s suite in his fraternity, but she had 
thought their girls were too horrible. “That 
Nancy and Jo are a couple of muddy 
plows,” she had told Tod, “such big, 
sloppy creatures.” 

Surprisingly enough they had been pop- 
ular at the week-end festivities, with the 
boys, with the other girls. Not cut in on | 
as much as Lexy had been at the formal 
Friday night where she had worn the black 
tulle that came from Paris, but much 
sought after at the smaller fraternity par- 
ties, the picnics, the games. They wore 
gay sweaters, ankle socks and dirty run- 
over shoes. Not, mind you, that Lexy 
didn’t wear sports clothes when they 
should be worn, but hers were expertly | 
tailored woolens or peasant dresses from 
the most exclusive shops. | 

Lexy wished now they were with an- 
other couple. But she had ignored Tod’s | 
suggestion of going partying after the 
dance with Bill and Nancy. Nancy, she) 
had had to admit, was witty, and it was a 
source of irritation to hear Tod laughing 
at Nancy’s little jokes, see him look so 
alive and amused. 

Back at the table Tod was gone. Lexy 
sat down, waited a few minutes. At an ad- 
joining table she saw a girl look at her, 
then quickly away, then laugh. Lexy felt 
insecure, almost frightened. Where was 
Tod? What was keeping him? Why had 
she been so disturbed at seeing Rocky 
Frasier? Lexy was not such a snob as to 
look down upon someone because he | 
worked, still it was puzzling to get this 
feeling in the pit of her stomach about 
someone who waited on table. 

Rocky was coming toward her. “I’ve 
got a message for you,” he said stiffly. 

“Yes?” Lexy picked up her cigarette 
case, nervously ran her fingers over its dull 
platinum surface. 

“Your friend Warren left a little while | 
ago with Nancy Hinman.” (So even Rocky 
knew Nancy.) “He said for me to tell 
you that they'd send Bill back to pick you 


up.” | 





EXY could say nothing. She had never | 

experienced such anger. She could feel | 
it sweeping over her in fierce, blood-pound- | 
ing waves. How dare Tod do this to her | 
in front of these people, in front of—and | 
this Was what hurt the most—Rocky Fra- 
sier? 

“Thank you,’ she managed to say. 
She slipped the cigarette case into her eve- 
ning purse, got up. “If Bill should come 
back, tell him I’ve gone on, will you? 
Goodby, Rocky.” She carried it all off 
very Well except that her voice broke a 
little when she said “Rocky.” 

Then slowly she walked out of the tav- 
ern. Dawn was coming up; there were a 
few students on the street, a car or two 
racketing by with late revelers going up on 
Tamarack Mountain to see the sunrise. 
She had never dreamed this could happen 
to her. 

There was a step behind her; she turned, 
stopped, half in fright. In that moment 
Rocky Frasier caught up with her. “Can 
I see you home?” he asked awkwardly. He 
was the brash Rocky of the red turtle-neck 
sweater no longer. 

“All right,” Lexy said. She could think 
of nothing to say, yet she felt oddly at ease 
with him. 

Then he began to talk, at first haltingly. 
then in a torrent trying to bridge the years | 
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SAVE RUBBER 
and qas for the bays 





“Sorry, no bombing today— 
we're missing a tire—” 

It takes the rubber of 8 pas- 
senger cars to make one tire 
for a bomber. Keep it flying 
by keeping your car at home. 





walk more miles with 


WALK: OVERS 


e Your feet get a lift in these nat- 


ural-fit shoes with a 69-year repu- 
tation for quality. Sturdy, matched- 
grain leather that mellows with age 
and polishing. And inside, next to 
your feet, smooth-tailored, per- 
spiration-resistant linings. ROCKET. 
Antique brown Spartan. Walk-Over 
prices $8.95 to $12.95. Geo. E. 
Keith Company, Brockton, Mass. 
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We Announce F'LY E NG 


Now-in addition to the Famous Houdry : 
Catalytic Cracking Process_Socony-Vacuum Announcé | 
a 2nd and 3rd Revolutionary Advance 

in Petroleum Chemistry. 
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Soon _for America’s Fighting Planes_ Amazing 
New Gasolines will permit as much as 35% Higher | 
Power Output from Aircraft Engines_ 25% Heavier 

Bomb Loads or 15% wider Cruising Range 
as much as 307% Greater Yield of 
Aviation Base Stock. 
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The Present Octane Yardstick cannot measure the 
Full Power of These Great New Super-Fuels. 
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country, Socony-Vacuum pioneered with 
'™ him the development of the Houdrycata- 
lytic refining process. We were the first com- 
pany to produce 100-Octane gasoline in 
commercial quantities by catalytic methods. 
From this beginning has stemmed most cata- 
lytic refining, the only method by which 100- 
Octane Aviation gasoline can be produced 
in the vast quantities needed by the United 
‘Nations’ air fleets. Socony-Vacuum has pro- 
duced up to now more catalytic cracked base 
stock for 100-Octane gasoline than any other 
company. 


] After bringing Eugene Houdry to this 





Catalytic Cracking), Socony-Vacuum’s 
second great contribution in the refin- 
ing of vital aviation fuels, is being installed 
in 20 American refining units(7 of them ours). 
The TCC Process permits continuous cata- 
lytic refining, improves the quality and 
increases the quantity of 100-Octane 
_ base stocks. This newest refining develop- 
“ment requires less critical materials —steel 


2 Today, the TCC Process (Thermofor 





and alloys—than any other catalytic process. 


comes Socony-Vacuum’s third revolu- 

tionary scientific discovery, the 
Synthetic Bead Catalyst, described in the 
picture here. For many years, 100-Octane 
(which means without knock) has been the 
standard of gasoline performance. 100-Oc- 
tane has been a synonym for perfect. Now, 
Socony -Vacuum’s sensational Bead Catalyst 
makes possible the production, in commer- 
cial quantities, of a new and better gaso- 
line —which can produce as much as 35% 
more power than any present 100-Octane 
gasoline —so powerful it can be greatly di- 
luted for use as an ingredient in 100-Octane 
gasoline. Even thus diluted, this remarkable 
fuel will give to aircraft a new, quick ma- 
neuverability, speed, climbing power, and 
carrying capacity. 


3 Close on the heels of the TCC Process 


In one great raid on Berlin, it would have 
enabled the bombers used to carry 200 extra 
tons of bombs. And—with the new “‘Flying 
Horsepower’’— British pilots would have 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


Each of the Three Processes Has Been Made Available 

_ to the United States Government and to the Entire Petroleum 
Industry. Socony-Vacuum Will Employ All Three_ The SOCONY- 
VACUUM PROCESS FOR MANUFACTURING FLYING HORSEPOWER 





been able to fly 22,000 miles farther in one 
recent 24-hour period without increasing 
their gasoline load! 


MAGIC BEADS!.. . Catalysis is defined by Webster as 
“a chemical change effected in a compound by an 
agent that itself remains stable.’”? Socony-Vacuum’s 
revolutionary new catalyst is a porous bead...looks 
much like a pearl, is iridescent in its original form. 
The gasoline cracking stock passes in a continuous 
stream through the porous beads, undergoes a remark- 
able chemical change, assumes octane and power 
values unknown before. 





TUNE IN RAYMOND GRAM SWING—Blue Network, Coast-to-Coast, 
10 P. M., E. W. T., Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OlL COMPANY, INC. 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, General Petroleum Corporation of California. 
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Mido is so mechanically perfect that 
all you do is set and wear it—your arm’s 
natural motion keeps it going! Com- 
pletely waterproof, shockproof and non- 
magnetic. Ideal gift to men in service— 
invaluable to doctors, executives, athletes. 

re At your favorite jeweler, $39.50 


( G\ 
Kz \ to $220. Prices slightly bigher in Canada 


SELF-WINDING 
; WATERPROOF 
SHOCKPROOF 
NON-MAGNETIC 


Copyright 1943, 
Mido Watch Co. 
ofAmerica,Inc. 


MIDO WATCH COMPANY OF AMERICA, Inc., 665-Fifth Ave., N.Y: 
410 St. Peter Street, Montreal, Canada 
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enables hard of hearing person to 
corry on normal conversation at 20 
feet—to heor even o whisper with 
loud noises cushioned. 

Send name of relative, friend or 
your own nome for a new experience 
in hearing. No obligation. Address 


Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis 


A product of the Maico Co. 
which provides 90% of Ameri- 
ca's precision hearing test equip- 
ment. Choice of ear physicians, 
hospitals, universities, clinics, 
airlines, U.S. Army and Navy. 


Vacuum Tube 
Hearing Aid 


BUY WAR BONDS 


MODERN 
UNDERWEAR 






Buy quality. Make 
every garment last. 
Our production for 
the Army and Navy 


comes first. 
Trade Mark 
OTIS UNDERWEAR, 57 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 








Small, light and easy to wear, yet | 


Maico Co., Inc., Dept. 50-S, 2632 : 
| said, moved, although up to now she had 
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since that first, too brief meeting. He was 
poor, he said, terribly poor; she had known 
that long ago from the mending on the 
elbows of his sweater. For a while when 
he was sixteen, seventeen, he had clowned 
around; he was big for his age and the 
girls all liked him. He had worked in a 
filling station. He had even at one time 
worked for her father on a label machine 
that pasted thousands of labels on thou- 
sands of cans of PEM. “I used to think 
when I was sweating over those doggone 
labels: ‘I’ve skated with the big cog’s 
daughter, had my arm around her’ | 
was milky in the filbert all right. Used to 
cut out your pictures from the papers like 
the poor boys always do in the stories 

Lexy was touched. “‘That’s sweet,” she 
said. 

Finally he had quit school, gone to Mi- 
ami. 

“But how did you live?” Lexy asked 
him. “If you didn’t have any money?” 

Rocky laughed. “Work, my little aris- 
tocrat. Caddie master at the Royal Palms, 
bus boy in a hotel, bartender in a lousy 
dump.” 


E WAS opening up another world for 

Lexy. She was fascinated. They were 
passing by the town’s little Methodist 
church now; it had wide steps and invol- 
untarily they both stopped, sat down. 
Afterward Lexy remembered the black 
sign in front of the church with the white 
letters that she could just make out by the 
dim light of dawn: First M. E. Church— 
The Reverend Harold Priester—Sunday 
morning services at 11; Sunday School at 
12:30. Everyone welcome. 

“Then I met Dave Schwed, Dr. Schwed,” 
Rocky went on with such a solemn note in 
his voice that Lexy asked, “Is he somebody 
| should know?” 

“TI don’t know. Depends on who you do 
know. He was a pretty well-known guy; 
he was a darned fine scientist.” 

Lexy recognized the hero worship in his 
voice; the gruff attempt to conceal it. 

“What got me was that he was swell to 
me, a punk kid. I used to caddie for him. 
He’d invite me over to his place—he had 
a big, rambling Spanish villa—and let me 
see his experiments. | finally got ashameu: 
I knew so darn little. He was helping, well 
a lot of people, Lexy—women; he was 
working on painless childbirth by injecting 
metycaine. Then he got me to freshen up 
in biology and chemistry and come here, 
take a pre-med. It’s the right place for me 
because you can go as fast as you want to 
here. I don’t want to be Methuselah when 
| get practicing. I’ve even been working 


| summers, taking night courses.” 


“He sounds like Arrowsmith,” Lexy 


always been bored with sincere young men 
who had ideals. Bored because they liked 
to talk about themselves and not about her 
charms. 

“Maybe,” Rocky said. “But it’s was. 
He’s dead. Last year. If it hadn’t been for 
him I'd be just another wise guy kicking 
around the country. As it is I'm just as 
hard up, but some day it'll be different.” 

“Yes, of course it will,” Lexy reassured 
him. 

“I don’t know why I’m running off the 
chin like this,” he apologized. “Why am 
I telling you all this anyway?” 

Lexy smiled. “I like to hear it.” 


T WAS getting much brighter. No one 

at all was on the streets now. The early- 
morning breeze blew the chiffon dress 
about her, bouffant like that of a ballet 
dancer’s. 

-Rocky slid his arm about her; Lexy stiff- 
ened, then with a long sigh relaxed against 
him. 

“Gosh,” said Rocky. Fumblingly he 
sought her lips; when they kissed, they un- 


| consciously arose, one silhouette against 


the white church bathed in the Midas glow 
of sunrise. 
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1940: 

It was Lexy’s first and last quarrel with 
Rocky. It was funny, too, their not quar- 
reling before because they had been in love 
for four years. That is a lot of time and 
the path of true love is never smooth. 
“The path of true love for me is always 
Rocky,” Lexy would say, and laugh her 
bubbly, little-girl laugh that fascinated 
Rocky. 

The quarrel took place in the front seat 
of Lexy’s roadster on a soft, fragrant eve- 
ning in June. They had been to the coun- 
try club, just a regular Saturday-night 
dance, but Lexy was dressed up, a white 
piqué evening gown, deceptively and ex- 
pensively unpretentious. Rocky had on his 
three-year-old white suit. 

“Darling, in that suit you look like 
somebody in a Grade B melodrama about 
Central America,” Lexy said. “Why don't 
you let me treat you to a new one as a 
graduation present?” Only ten days be- 
fore, Rocky had graduated from Harvard 
Medical. 

“Say—how many graduation presents 
do you give, Lexy?’ Rocky said. “A new 
watch,” he began cataloguing, ‘“‘a sailboat, 
oh, just a little inexpensive one,’ he mim- 
icked, “enough instruments to start a med- 
ical center. Now a suit.” is 

“Oh, Rocky, don’t go into that again,” 
she said. “Besides, what’s the sense of hav- 
ing money if I can’t do what I like with it?” 
Her lower lip trembled ever so slightly: 
she moved closer to him hoping he would 
notice a new scent she was using, titled 
ironically enough for 1940 Entente Cor- 
diale. He didn’t. 

“Lexy, [ve got something to tell you.” 
He wheeled the car into a side lane off the 
country-club road. 

Lexy laid her head back against the red- 
leather seat, closed her eyes tightly. Pretty 
soon Rocky would kiss her; that was really 
all that mattered. The suit, his silences 
more and more of late, everything was un- 
important when they kissed. “What have 
you got to tell me?” she asked 

“Lexy, I’ve joined the British army.” 

There was a moment’s stunned silence. 
Then Lexy broke it. “Are you crazy?” she 
said sharply, her voice rising a little. “Are 
you absolutely mad? Here you're just 
through Harvard: here Father has gotten 
you the most marvelous hospital in the 
country to intern at, and you do such a 
ridiculous thing.” 


| 

“They need doctors pretty bad 
Rocky said. 

“Well, what if they do? That’s not yo 
concern. This isn’t our war. Why do y 
have to get mixed up in it?” 

“Your father’s making a lot out of th 
war,’’ he said gently. “He was telling abo 
the government contracts he had for Len 
Lease provisions.” 

“That's different,’ Lexy said. “Tha 
business. When you talk like that, yé 
sound exactly like Tod Warren. I bet 
English are mighty glad to get PEM.” 

“Do you know that France has fa 
en?” Rocky went on. “That Holland y 
bombed to pieces? That England w 
probably be next?” 

“Of course,” said Lexy impatiently, 
listen to Lowell Thomas every night. B 
what has that got to do with your joini 
the British army?” 

He gave up trying to reason. “I'm goir 
in two weeks,” he said finally. 

Lexy began to cry. “Oh, Rocky, he 
can you? When I love you so much? Whe 
we're so happy together?” She threw h 
arms about him, laid her cheek again 
his. 


E HELD her close for a momer 

then released her. “Lexy, for fo 
years I’ve been taking from your peopl 
There was my summer job in your father 
place. Seventy-five a week; I wasn’t wort 
that: I knew it, but it made things so eas 
There was that loan I know now your fz 
ther fixed up. I’ve been a parasite, a hur 
of bittersweet all twined around the Sar 
ders family. And you, Lexy, you’ve bee 
champagne and éclairs to me, but 'm d 
ing of anemia. I need a big piece of bee! 
I need my arm shot full of vitamin-plu 
That’s why I want to help in this wa 
It’s not because of you, Lexy; it’s big 
than you or me or any of us. I’ve got 
get back my self-respect.” 

Lexy dimly understood what he m 
“You don’t love me any more?” she ¢ 
incredulously. 

“Yes, but not enough. Not enough fe 
you. Not enough for me. You're moor 
light, but we've got to walk in the su 
too. I’m not a romantic guy; ’m not 


great lover. Can’t you see that’s what yor 


want? Not a fellow who wears the wror 
clothes, who doesn’t know half the tin 
what to say to your friends.” 


“T can’t understand it,” said Lexy mis 
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“If you pound me once more with him, Ivan, 
youll never wrestle in this state again!” 


KIRK STILES 














Its Performance Is a Peace-lime Triumph ! 


Tue NEw M-5 is believed to be the fastest 
and one of the hardest hitting light tanks in 
the world. It was designed by the Cadillac 
Motor Car Division of General Motors in 
cooperation with U. S. Army Ordnance 
engineers. It is built in volume on Cadillac’s 
assembly lines. 

The M-5 does things no other tank will do 
—for it possesses two innovations which are 
wholly new in tank construction. 

The enemy is aware of what this tank will 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


do—but we haven’t yet told him how or why 
it does it. We want him to learn the facts the 
hard way. Consequently, the American public, 
too, will have to wait awhile for the details. 

The Allied armies have a lot of these tanks 
—and more are arriving at the scenes of com- 
bat every day. The M-5 has been in mass 
production for more than six months, You'll 
hear a great deal about it as the Victory 
March rolls on. 

Our tank program, impressive as it is, is 


only a part of Cadillac’s work in arming 
America. Cadillac is also entrusted with the 
manufacture of many precision parts for a 
famous airplane engine—and we have been 
since this engine went into volume produc- 
tion more than three years ago. We also 
make precision parts for the U. S. Navy, for 
use in one of its tools of war. 

On all of our work for the Army and Navy, 
we have held the pace. We have kept our 
schedule on every assignment made to us. 
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the very first sip. For here is a whisky 
that’s distinctive in taste... that has a de- 
lightful flavour of its own. But discover 
for yourself how richly smooth this fine 
scotch is...you’ll find it pays to keep out, 
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erably, “Everything’s mixed up. I always 
thought men wanted beautiful women, 
glamor.” 

“Not on a seven-day schedule,” said 
Rocky and kissed her goodby very gently. 
“It’s been a beautiful four years, baby. It’s 
just my tough luck I’ve got a weak stom- 
ach and can’t take rich food too long.” 

The next week he was gone and the new 
sailboat lay docked at the Sanders pier in 
the Foxcatcher River. 

1943: 

“That little Mangonna boy is becoming 
a problem, Miss Sanders,” Miss Hoy was 
saying to Lexy. 

Lexy pushed back a strand of hair, de- 
terminedly pinned it down. She had just 
finished getting twelve youngsters to take a 
nap and she was a little the worse for 
wear. “What's the matter, won't he eat 
again?” 

“No, it’s not that. He’s been throwing 
things down the toilet. Johnny Delay’s 
rubbers, Tommy Hickey’s cap. It over- 
flowed all over the downstairs boys’ 
room.” Miss Hoy, you suspected, was get- 
ting just a suspicion of enjoyment out of 
relating these horrors. 

“Tll try to get a plumber,” Lexy said. 
For a fleeting moment she thought of the 
past, when there had been no worry about 
getting hold of a plumber, when there had 
been no day nursery for the children of 
defense workers, when Big Jim Sanders 
had been alive, and yes, she reluctantly 
dragged this thought from the hidden cor- 
ners of her mind, when Rocky Frasier had 
been in her life. Rocky was still in Eng- 
land, she supposed, probably alive; you 
somehow heard of people when they were 
killed. Or he might be in Africa or Aus- 
tralia. 

“Stop it,” Lexy finally said aloud. “Get 
down in the kitchen and see about the 
molasses cookies you put in the oven.” 
What kind of cook was she anyway, run- 
ning off leaving cookies in the oven? The 
past was dead. What was that line of 
poetry she had read when she was going 
to Rosemary Hall?—‘“‘Let the dead past 
bury its dead.” 

Down in the kitchen Lexy took out the 
cookies. Crisp molasses men looking like 
gremlins who popped up at you from ev- 
ery ad. Another pan and then the sugar 


cookies; they would be heart-shaped. 


Little Tommy Hickey came out to the 
kitchen. “I'll have to go home without my 
cap,” he announced importantly. 

Lexy never encouraged talebearing. 
“Well, it’s warm out,” she said. 

“Can I have a cooky, Miss Sanders?” 

“May,” Lexy corrected and then despite 
discipline gave him a plump molasses man, 
the one that had cooked on the side of the 
pan and looked as if he had had a paralytic 
stroke. 

“Good,” said Tommy, crumbling it in 
his mouth. 


EXY felt a tug of compassion pull at 
her. Doggone it, but these little snips 
were sweet, even refusing to eat their 
mashed carrots and throwing one an- 
other’s rubbers down toilets. “They'd be 
on the streets if it weren’t for me,” she 
reflected with a sudden burst of self-pride. 
And they would. 

Their parents were, of course, lured by 
the high wages the new owners of PEM 
were paying. PEM had branched out even 
more since Jim Sanders’ death. And be- 
sides the PEM plant there was a new 
Army depot 

Three of Tommy’s pals descended to the 
kitchen. Lexy was a poor disciplinarian. 
“You know you shouldn’t be here,” she 


|said weakly. Then she was passing out 


more cookies. The group had become 


«||nolsy: everyone wanted to stand on the 
| chair beside Lexy while she cut the sugar- 


cooky hearts. “I ought to be burned up 
at you kids bothering me so,” Lexy said, 
rolling out the cooky dough. 

“But you're not,” said the pipe clogger 


Philly Mangonna. That was right. She 
wasn’t. After all these years, to find your 
niche taking care of forty rambunctious 
poor white kids. How the mighty have 
fallen! 

The batch of cookies was ready for the 
oven. On tiptoe she reached up. There 
was a step behind her. “Who's that, 
Tommy?” she asked. Cooking was still so 
new to her that she dared not move her 
eyes. 

“A man with a little bag,” the four 
yelled in unison. 

The plumber. Miss Hoy in her efficient 
way had gotten hold of him so quickly. 
“The toilet in the boys’ room on the first 
floor overflowed,” she said briskly. “One 
of the kids threw a lot of junk down it.” 

“Not junk. My _ hat,” contradicted 
Tommy Hickey enraged. 

The plumber didn’t say anything. Lexy 
closed the oven door, turned. “Rocky,” 
she suddenly faltered. “Why, Rocky!” 

He walked closer and she noticed he had 
a little limp. He was pale and there was a 
long scar on the side of his cheek. The 
scar emphasized the broken nose, dark 
shadows under his eyes. 

“Oh, Rocky,” but she dared not put her 
arms about him. Once he had said he did 
not love her enough. “Whatever are you 
doing here?” 

“Furlough,” he said. “Get patched up a 
little. I've been transferred to our own 
Army.” 

“You were wounded?” She nodded to- 
ward his leg. 

“A little banged up,” he said. She could 
tell he did not want to talk about it. 

“Would you like some molasses cookies 
and milk?” she asked. 


OCKY nodded, sat down at the kitchen 
table. The four boys set up a wailing 
for more cookies. 

“Why can’t you wait until three for 
them like the others?” Lexy asked. They 
looked pathetic and hung their heads. “I 
can eat at three too,” said Tommy Hickey. 
“T never get filled up.” 

Lexy gave them each a couple. “Now go 
on and don’t bother me any more.” 

They scampered away. “The kids kind 
of like you,” Rocky observed. 

“Um. I’m a contrast to Miss Hoy. She 
keeps them right under her thumb.” 

“TI was sorry, I was awfully sorry about 
your father’s death, Lexy.” 

Lexy closed her eyes and said quickly, 
“His suicide, Rocky. He—he shot him- 
self. He was in some kind of mess with the 
government.” 

Rocky cleared his throat, but said noth- 
ing. The only sound in the kitchen was the 
tiny purr of the gas oven. At last Rocky 
asked, “Did your Prince Charming come 
along, Lexy?” 

“No,” she said. She got up, took the 
sugar cookies from the oven. There were 
tears far back. Not so far back. One was 
trickling down her nose. “It’s awfully hot 
here. I've got to go upstairs with some 
cookies and milk for the kids’ afternoon 
lunch. Their mothers or fathers pick some 
of them up about twenty after four.” An- 
other tear rolled down. She brushed it 
away hurriedly, leaving a smudge. 

“Lexy,” said Rocky in an uncertain, 
questioning voice. He took the cooky 
sheet from her hands. “Baby,” he said, 
“little moonlight baby left stranded with- 
out even a moonbeam.” 

The gas oven continued to burn brightly 
because Lexy had forgotten to turn it off. 
Miss Hoy came down the stairs. “Tommy 
Hickey is terribly sick to his stomach,” she 
announced. “He got hold of a lot of fresh 
cookies some place.” 

Miss Hoy looked into the kitchen and 
then, emitting a ladylike “Oh,” scurried 
up the stairs. For Rocky had kissed Lexy 
and they were back in front of the little 
Methodist church on that first golden 
morning. 

THE END 











j 
fh eyes were, and how very tired. One 
tiuser leg was ripped open and a blood- 
gined bandage was wrapped around his 
se. The fear, that had been less fear 
jin astonishment, went out of her. 
‘There is no one in the house,” she said, 
“id as you see, we have no neighbors.” 
‘His eyes came back to her face. “I was 
wh the British raiders night before last,” 
# explained hurriedly, in a hoarse cau- 
tusly lowered voice. “But I myself am an 
merican. I got left behind when the 














*‘I am French.” 

“I knew it. I looked at you a long time 
jd I was sure. God, if I'd climbed a 
zi wall! I—” 

‘You're cold,” she broke in nervously; 
Sou’re shaking with cold. You must come 
jand get warm. You'll be quite safe—for 
ittle while.” 

“For a little while?” he repeated, alert 
vain and rather formidable. 

“TI can’t answer for anybody but my- 
if.” 

‘His blue eyes searched hers, as if asking 
e questions that were life or death to 
mm. He seemed satisfied and grinned. 
‘All right, let’s go.” And when she opened 
te door into the low-raftered room, 
uinted red by firelight, he uttered an ex- 
amation of surprise and pleasure. Then 
+ was kneeling by the fire, hands stretched 
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A Frenchwoman, Too 


Continued from page 11 


out until they almost touched the flames. 
But he could not control the violent shak- 
ing of his body. 

She went to the sideboard, and as she 
was getting out the brandy and a glass, he 
began to talk hurriedly, as if under some 
compulsion to make himself heard after a 
long silence, after having been terribly 
alone. 


“You see, the first night and all day| #*, 


yesterday, I lay on a ledge in the side of 


a ditch, with ice water for a blanket. The y 


overhang hid me. However, the maneu- 
ver was not exactly constructive’—his 
short laugh had an edge of hysteria—‘I 
was, aS we say in America, getting no- 
where fast. What I'd do after I got out, I 
didn’t know, but I had to do something. 
And it was dodging Nazis that brought 
me over your garden wall. Or did I just 
die and go to heaven?” 


HE brandy she was pouring overflowed 

the glass and made a small lake on the 
floor of the cabinet. When he saw the tum- 
blerful he grinned again. 

“All that—after no food for three days? 
Lady, I'll get loud and unmanageable. I'll 
hear the birdies sing.” But when he 
straightened up to take it, his knees buck- 
led under him and he caught her arm to 
save himself from falling. “Dizzy,” he 
murmured, “the old head—” 

She helped him to the sofa and he lay 
back, his eyes closed, his face drained of 


color. She saw too, that a stain of fresh || 


blood was spreading on the bandage about 
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FIGHTING FRONT... On every front 
...on land, sea, and in the air... Purolator 
oil filters and filter elements do their 
part... protect America’s tanks, jeeps, planes, naval 
vessels, merchant marine, as well as other mechanized 
equipment, from damage by dirty oil. 
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---OR HOME FRONT... Purolator oil 
==> filters and elements guard the home front, 

too... ban dirty oil from America’s essen- 
tial civilian cars, trucks, tractors, and buses. 
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Dirty oil ruins engine parts. Clean oil keeps engines 
healthy. Give your car, tractor, or truck military care. 
Keep oil clean. Keep it clean with Purolator. 


Every time the oil shows dirty on the dip-stick, change 
the oil and put in a new, genuine Purolator oil filter 
element. Purolator element prices begin as low as $1. 


PUROLATOR PRODUCTS, INC., Newark, N. J. 


Founder and leader of the oil filter industry 
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his knee. Panic rose in her. What could 
she do with him? There was no one, no 
human being to whom she could turn for 
help. The loud, slow ticktock of the clock 
kept telling her, too, that time was passing. 
And Eric--she did not expect him till eve- 
ning, but he often changed his plans. He 
might come at any moment. 

She knelt beside the sofa and lifted his 
head, holding it in the curve of her arm. 
“Drink this,” she said, putting the glass 
of brandy to his lips. “Drink it—you 
must!” 

After a little his eyes opened and for a 
long moment he looked up into her face. 
They were a boy’s eyes, ardent and true, 
and she felt a rush of tears to her own. 

“IT can’t believe it, any of it,’ he whis- 
pered after a moment. “I can’t believe I’m 
here, or that anybody can be as—as beauti- 
ful as you are. I couldn’t believe it when 
I saw you standing there with your face 
lifted up and the wind blowing back your 
hair. You were like all the women a 
man makes dreams about and carves and 
paints and puts on prows of his ships, so 
he can follow her over the world—” 


IS words were like words breathed out 

of a fever, and yet they seemed to be- 
long naturally in this special world in 
which he and she were so strangely and 
tenderly alone. His head was heavy on her 
arm, and the weight of it there, his de- 
pendence, in his mortal danger, upon her, 
filled her with a kind of love, an anguished 
happiness in which pain was not to be 
separated from joy. 

When presently she spoke, it in no way 
broke the spell, although it was only to 
say urgent, commonplace things: that he 
must drink the brandy and then try to eat. 
Angéle had left bread and meat and a jug 
of hot milk for her luncheon, and Céleste 
brought these to him. She washed his face 
and hands, and after he had eaten, she said 
anxiously, “You are stronger now, aren’t 
you?” 

The ghost of his grin came back. “Yes, 
except that any minute now I’m eoing to 
wake up and find myself in that ditch again 
—or in those thornbushes of yours. 
They—” 

But the loud shrilling of the telephone 
cut off his words. It was less a sound 
than a presence, a danger in the room. It 
brought her to her feet but she could not 
move to answer it. 

“Hadn't you better take it?” he asked 
after a moment. “It’s only the telephone, 
you know.” 

“Yes, only the telephone.” Struggling to 
control her voice, she took down the re- 
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ceiver. It was Paris calling, and then Ip 
spoke to her in German. 

“Ceéleste, is that you?” 

“Yes, of course, Eric,’ she answere 
French. 

“I'm back in Paris. I came down by 
night train from Lille. Vl be home pr 
soon and [ll not be alone. Kunz wil 
with me.” 

Kunz! Cold terror chilled her. It» 
obv'ous, too, that Eric was impressed y 
the importance of the official he was 
tertaining. 

“It’s cn that business of the raider 
escaped,” Eric said. “Kunz may hay: 
spend several days, and he will, of cou 
stop with us.” 

“What time will you get here?” 
asked, but anxiety again cut off her br ; 
and he could not hear her. 

“What's the matter with you, anyh 
You sound queer.” 

“No, no, it’s the connection. I 
you what time you would arrive?” 

“T can't tell exactly. If it clears we'll 
If not we'll come by car. Tell Angéle 
to worry about dinner because I’m bri 
ing some things I managed to get holdyy” 
—lobsters and so on. And we'll h® 
champagne.” ; 

She put back the receiver. By pland® ~ 
was not more than twenty minutes. Bu 
course they couldn’t fly—or could th 
The wind, she thought, had gone dow 
little, and the sleet was no longer spi 
against the windowpanes. She went b 
to the sofa. He was sitting up and she 
that the blood had oozed from under 
bandage and was trickling down his le 

“T will wash your wound,” she 
“and put on a clean bandage. But therd@ 
something you must know. German o 
cers will be in this house today.” His e 
waited, but she made no explanation. § 
could not say to him, “And one of th} 
Germans is my husband.” She could 1} 
have made her lips say the words. “I do 
know when they'll get here, but it might 
very soon.” 











E STILL waited, and when she add 

nothing, he said, “There is a to” 
somewhere—it’s called Annecy-le-R 
They hide us there till a boat comes o! 
fisherman can take us away. If you co 
tell me how to get there—” 

But she did not know the roads. Anne 
was about ten miles west along the coa 
but there was a tongue of land betwer 
The roads were no longer marked, and 
you took the wrong one, you had to ma 
the whole tour of the peninsula. Besid 
when she took off the bandage she s 


“Wasn't there a woman’s auxiliary or somethin’ organ- 
: 5 5 ive duty?” 
ized for the purpose of releasin’ us guys for active duty? 


ROLAND COE 
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IVING EM JHE Horns: 


32 Jap Planes in 30 Minutes! 
“Pouring it in” from the decks of a 
battleship in the South Pacific, Amer- 
ican gunners recently bagged 32 out of 






35 Jap dive bombers and torpedo planes 
in less than half an hour. We salute 
the boys behind the guns. And we 
are proud of the fact that the batteries 
in this action included 20-m.m. anti- 
aircraft guns built in the U. S. Naval 
Ordnance Plant operated by Hudson. 


Buy U. S. War Savings 
Stamps and Bonds 


are reaver ie sy 





Unsung Heroes of the Sea! 
Constant danger rides with the men 
who lay the vast mine fields that guard 
Allied shores and shipping lanes. 
Among Hudson’s important war tasks 











is production of large numbers of 


Death to Axis Ships! 4 Navy torpedo bomber drops its mine anchors—the intricate mecha- 


lethal cargo. Hudson is mass-producing wings for Curtiss- 
Wright Hell Divers, and fuselage sections for Army bombers. 


nisms that hold mines securely at 







the proper depths. 


Hudson Aviation Division awarded 

Army-Navy “E” for high achievement 
; 

in the production of war materiel. 


M™ will win the victory when it ers are making good their pledge to 
comes. Cool, determined fighting —__ keep vitally needed automobiles rolling. 


men—superbly equipped and trained to 
a razor edge. 

The least we can do, here at home, is 
to see that every weapon, every bit of 
matériel they get, is the best that can be 


Go to them for service that will pro- 
long the life of your present car—or for 
the purchase of a new or used car. 











built—and is delivered to the fighting 
fronts in ever-growing quantity. 
ee All Hudson plants are working round 
cam the clock, seven days a week, to get 
> to > ma : ? ay ? D 
ae Ste =~ their share of that job done. 
Carrying War to the Enemy! These magnificent men, and tens of To you who depend on motor trans- MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
thousands like them, will spearhead the American attack when great portation in your daily work. Hudson DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
offensives start to roll. We are working night and day to build husky has this to say: Thanks to long-range 33 Years of Engineering Leadership 
Hudson Invader motors to help power these vital landing operations. planning, Hudson distributors and deal- 





OUR PLANTS ARE DEDICATED TO WAR PRODUCTION...OUR DEALERS TO MAINTAINING WAR TRANSPORTATION! 
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IT CAN AND DOES... speeding up production with a 
capacity of 300 stitches a minute, even through metals 
... often more than twice as fast as other methods of 
fastening. 


This metal-stitching machine is just one of the scores 
of Bostitch fastening tools drafted for the war to speed 
production . .. of ammunition belts . . . of plastic scab- 
bards ... of parts for planes and tanks... of camou- 
flage nets... for linking portable landing fields, and 
emergency roadways. Bostitch is used in dozens of 
applications newly created for war purposes... in 
thousands of established civilian products now enlisted 
in war services. 


To meet these war production challenges, new and 
improved Bostitch tools are constantly being created, 
and will be avaiiable for peacetime use. The Bostitch 
line, unrivalled in its completeness, makes it possible 
for you to choose the right combination of machine 
and staple for each particular job. 

If you have the necessary priorities, find out now if Bostitching 
can help speed your production...if priorities are not available, 
investigate Bostitching now so that you can apply these advantages 
and improvements to quick post-war adjustments and production. 


Bostitch, Inc., (Boston Wire Stitcher Company), 57 Division Street, 
East Greenwich, R.I., (Bostitch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal). 
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that he would not be able to walk even 
a small part of that distance. 

He knew it, too. “There must be some 
house near here,” he suggested, “someone 
who lives not too far away?” 

“If you mean the underground, I can 
tell you nothing—lI don’t know any of the 
names. Tomorrow | will inquire the way 
to Annecy and as soon as you are strong 
enough, you can go. Meantime, I—lI will 
hide you here.” 

“And risk your life to do it.” 

Oddly, she had not thought of herself in 
this situation until now. After a moment 
she said, “We are in it together.” And 
that word “together” brought faith and 
strength again. Alone no more, but bound 
by ties of life and death to this man who 
had put his trust in her. “Oh,” she cried 
softly, “you do not understand, you can- 
not know what it means to me to do this.” 


IS eyes were on her face and he seemed 
to see her and to see something else, 
beyond her. ‘““France—” he began almost 
dreamily, as if this were the hour or the 
place for such talk. “I was a kid here. All 
my life was lived here till I was old enough 
for college. And when we went to Amer- 
ica, there was a part of me that never left 
France. Then, after the—the invasion, I 
went to England and joined up. They 
trained me for this kind of thing because 
they like to have fellows who talk French.” 
There is no time, she thought, no time at 
all for all this. But she knew, too, that he 
had to speak, whatever it was, for the 
meaning it had for him. 

“In summer we had a house in the Seine 
valley, in Normandy. There was a young 
girl who lived near us—de Monlacour, 
their name was. I only saw her a few 
times, at garden parties and things like 
that; and once, when she came with her 
mother to our house to call. I loved her. 
I worshiped her. I loved her so terribly 
that I couldn’t speak when she was there. 
But I never saw her after the day she was 
in our house. I heard later, someone told 
me, that she had become a nun.” 

Sleet was no longer thick on the window- 
panes, and Céleste could see the garden 


if the sun would soon pierce the clouds. 
She rose. There was an unfinished loft 
at the top of the house where he would 
have to hide. There was no other place. 
He would need blankets, food, and she 
would have to be very careful. Nothing 


|must appear to have been disturbed. 


Angéle had the kind of eyes that saw all 
the small, surface things—every object, 


|every small detail of a room. And there 


was not only Angele. There was Kunz.... 


and the sky above it, faintly luminous, as‘ 


The table was set with what they had of 
elegance—the fine lace and linen, the silver 
canaelabra, the crystal wineglasses. She 
was Wearing evening dress, her hair held 
high with a gold and tortoise-shell comb, 
Eric liked ceremony. Especially he wanted 
to impress Kunz, who, though far more 
powerful politically, was of inferior birth 
and social position. 

“You will notice, my dear Kunz, that 
this is not pate, it is the whole liver.” Erie's 
monocle was in his eye, his strong-boned 
florid face was bent over the jar of Stras- 
bourg goose liver he held. Thoughtfully 
he sniffed the odor of the truffles. “We 
came on a nice little cache here at the 
chateau of the so-called Duc d’Isly—a 


Napoleonic title, of course.” He, the} 


twelfth Baron von Werneke, could not ae- 
cept without comment, such an upstart 
aristocracy. “We found it necessary to— 
take measures—against this Bonaparte 


duke. He’s had plenty of time since, to | 


regret his unco-operative attitude.” 
And he is still handsome, she thought— 


her eyes, not to look at Kunz, fastened on | 


Eric’s face: Straight features, brows fair 
as corn silk, a shading of down like fine 
gold wires on his high cheekbones, and 
eyes become as vacant as the mind be- 
hind them. A man who no longer cared 
for anything, believed in anything out- 
side the range of his five senses; who, not 
originally cruel, acquiesced in brutality; 
who, not at first dishonest, had become a 
thief and the tool of liars. An aristocrat, 
who, to the marrow of his bones, feared 
this tavernkeeper’s son who sat between 
them. 

“They're good at this kind of thing, the 
French,” he was saying. “In fact, it’s about 
all they are good for. Cooks and dress- 


makers to the Third Reich, eh, Kunz— | 


after this war?” 

“And where do I belong in that cate- 
gory?” She had not meant to say this; it 
came, perversely, out of the fever in her 
brain. 


RIC turned to her in surprise. “You, 

my dear, are a German now—a very 
charming little German. Though I may 
say’—his eyes appraised her—“a trifle too 
thin and pale just at present.” Annoyance, 
too, had begun to grow in him. “And what 
is the meaning of remarks like that? I don’t 
like them, even”—he added, glancing un- 
easily at Kunz—‘‘as a joke.” 

Ah—Kunz. She must be careful. Not 
for a moment must she forget Kunz. His 
round, boneless face, a full moon of flesh 
stamped with implacability as a coin is 
stamped with its device, was turned toward 
her. And back of his thick spectacles the 
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— America is going for HEMO—in a big way! It’s the 
one swellest-tasting way imaginable to get extra needed 


« ey Ligee vitamins ... And most of us need extra ones!—gov- 


Ye) ernment nutrition authorities say 3 out of 4 Amer- 
icans may not get enough vitamins with their meals. 
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| So start a healthy habit! Add HEMO to your daily diet. , aN 
_ JUST ONE GLASS OF HEMO (mixed with milk) gives \) © 
you half your daily needs of Vitamins A, B;, By (G), 
D and Iron, Calcium, and Phosphorus... PLUS asig- \ 
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nificant quantity of Niacin! (We purposely omitted Ve 
Vitamin C—you get it in fruit and tomato juices.) Fa 
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No wonder so many busy men and women drink 
HEMO! It’s so refreshing, so energizing! ...a grand 
drink for these exacting times! 









the most luscious malted—even better! Grand with 
meals—for snacks. a} = 
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HEMO’s a favorite drink with children, too! It tastes like (5 | 


vey. HEMO for one serving costs only 212¢! A pound jar 
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JUST ONE GLASS OF HEMO GIVES YOU: 


The Vitamin A in 3 boiled eggs! agp 


PLUS / 
The Vitamin B, in 4 slices of whole wheat bread! fa 


PLUS a @ 
The Vitamin B, (G) in 4 servings of spinach! ar 
PraN 


PLUS 


The Vitamin D in 3 servings of beef liver! DB 
PLUS 
The Iron in 24 pound of beef! GF 


PLUS 
The Calcium & Phosphorus in 2 servings 
of cauliflower and 1 serving 
of cooked green beans combined! 

PLUS 


Significant quantity of Niacin. 
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Sharp pieces of metal on factory 
floors can disable vital war workers 

- unless the soles of their shoes 
are strong and protective. 


Wet streets can cause colds for 
children, mothers, office workers, 
and war workers... unless shoe 
soles are sturdy and water resistant. 


It is important to Victory that 
you and your family stay well. 
O’Sullivan’s Rubber Heels and 
Soles are dedicated to the impor- 
tant war-time service of keeping 
America healthy and at work. 


ASK FOR % 


RUBBER HEELS 
and SOLES 


“Tough and 
Springy’”’ 







. SAVE 
SHOES 


Repair ‘em 
& Wear ‘em 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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small, expressionless eyes glittered like pin 
points of steel. 

“Perhaps our unexpected arrival has 
been a trouble to Frau von Werneke?”’ he 
asked, in his soft voice. 

“Oh, not at all. Quite the contrary.” Did 
she look troubled? Had his bloodhound 
instinct caught the accent of her fear? 

In the mirror across the room, she saw 
what was like the ghost of a woman; saw 
the whiteness of her throat, the subdued 
sparkle of the diamond-set comb Eric had 
bought for such surprisingly few reichs- 
marks in Paris, and she hated it for that 
reason. She saw, too, the listening look on 
her face, that she kept trying to smooth 
out, putting in its place a fixed and anxious 
smile. 

Eric had begun to talk about the raid. 
“It is unfortunate, of course, that I should 
have been summoned to Lille just at the 
time it happened.” The goose liver had 
made the round of the table, and he was 
scooping out the last spoonful. “But as to 
this Englishman’’—he peered into the jar 
and, discovering a truffle, speared it with 
his fork—‘he is not important.” 

“No—he is not important, aside from 
what military information we shall get 
from him,” Kunz said. “It’s the people 
who have helped him I’m after. It’s the 
underground—which, I am sorry to re- 
mind you, Werneke, has grown, rather 
than otherwise, along this part of the 
coast.” 


ce color came up under Eric’s fair 
skin. “If that is true—and you will ex- 
cuse my saying that there is no proof of 
it—then it is certainly not our fault. We 
have had bad luck.”” How quickly the fine 
gentleman could lapse into the employee 
worried about his job! ‘“We’ve had the 
misfortune always to get hold of the wrong 
people. They really did not have the in- 
formation we—attempted to get from 
them.” 

Attempted—had Eric hesitated, flinched 
away ever so slightly from all that the 
word implied? Was there some shadow of 
the Eric who had once been, and who 
could still feel shame? 

“When you lay hands on one who has,” 
Kunz hinted, “I trust you will have better 
success.” 

Angéle came into the room, and he 
turned, slightly, to look at her. Her back 
was too straight, her head held too high. 
Kunz would not like that. After she went 
out, he nodded toward the kitchen. 

“That woman you employ, what about 
her?” 

“Oh, she’s all right. Why, she’s even 
some relation to the old skinflint we made 
acting mayor of the town. Besides, she 
hates the English. I know; I’ve talked to 
her. No chance of her being on their 
side.” 

“Are you quite sure?” 

“Please—my dear fellow!” Eric was 
bored with the subject and, because he’d 
been drinking, he showed it—most un- 
wisely. Kunz would not forget. If they 
did not catch the fugitive, he’d think it 
was because Eric had been careless. He’d 
demote him—they would be ordered back 
to Germany! 

“Angéle is a French peasant,” Eric ex- 
plained. “Therefore, she has exactly two 
ideas in her thick skull—money and the 
turnip patch, manure ‘and the old sock. 
Her people have a farm around here some- 
where and that’s all she lives for. She’d sell 
her grandmother for a thousand francs, 
to say nothing of a hundred thousand.” 

Céleste’s head ached. The yellow tongues 
of candle flame blinded her. They multi- 
plied before her eyes, they were like the 
small gardens of light you saw blooming, 
so ardent, so liquid bright, in the dark 
cathedrals, in the little chapels of the 
saints. That girl he loved so much—had 
she really become a nun? Or was it a 
boy’s pure ardor, that must create for her 
the fantasy of forever unsullied chastity? 
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Once more she felt the tender weight of 
his head on her arm; saw his blue eyes 
lifted to hers, and the long look that bound 
them together in a pact that was outside 
words or reason. 

Eric opened another bottle of cham- 
pagne, helped himself to another lobster. 
He called to Angéle to bring in the may- 
onnaise but she did not reply. Grumbling, 
he went into the kitchen, and when he 
came back with the sauce, he exclaimed, 
“Really, Céleste, one servant is simply not 
enough—especially when she takes it into 
her head to go upstairs in the middle of 
a meal.” 


PSTAIRS! What could Angéle be do- 

ing upstairs? Had she for any reason 
become suspicious? No, no, it must be 
something that needed to be done in 
Kunz’s room—there hadn’t been time to 
get it quite in order. Nevertheless, Céleste 
strained to hear any sound that might 
come from above. 

“Céleste!” They were both looking at 
her, and it was as if Eric had spoken to 
her before. 

Then Kunz said, “I fear Madame is 
not quite herself tonight.” 

He had used the French term “Ma- 
dame.” Why? And his face, it was all 
flesh, it was like a muscle, like a physical 
organ. He was like things you see in 
asylums. She emptied her champagne glass 
and let Eric refill it. She forced herself to 
talk. There was, of course, some quite 
simple reason why Angele had. gone up- 
stairs and indeed before long, Céleste 
heard her deliberate step on the stairs, 
saw her move calmly about the table. 

Sometimes the telephone rang. Kunz 
had ordered another search of the town, 
quarter by quarter, house by house. Sus- 
pects, too, were being questioned, and 
from headquarters, they kept sending in 
reports. 

Artichokes that had been flown, Eric 
said, from she knew not where, were 
served, and she had to see their fingers, 
endlessly peeling off, dipping the leaves 
—there was always butter for the bosses— 
their forks deftly scraping, cutting up the 
hearts. Then, at long last, the dessert came, 
and the coffee. After that, she could leave 
them. She could be alone. And yet, noth- 
ing would be changed. He would still be 


JACK MARKOW 


there, in precarious hiding under this roof. 

While Eric was eating his pudding, he 
began to talk about brandy. She heard, 
without paying attention, until suddenl 
there came to her the feeling that there 


was something she ought to remember, 


something that mattered very much. It 
was the d’Isly brandy he was talking about 
—that he was happy to offer it to Kunz 
because it was the real thing. 

“They talk about Napoleon brandy,” he 
was saying, “and most of it is sheer fake. 
But at the Chateau d’Isly, we found all the 
old wine books. We have the dates, the 
amounts laid down by the shoemaker gen- 
eral, or whatever he was, that Bonaparte 
made first duke of Isly.” 

And then she knew—then she remem- 
bered->.- 

“And I’m sure,” he added, rising, “that 
when you’ve tasted it—” 

“Eric—-there isn’t any more,” she cried 
almost involuntarily, “it got spilled. I—” 
But the words died on her lips. There was 
more, several bottles of it, and it was all 
upstairs—in the attic. Everything had been 
taken to the attic when the wine cellar was 
flooded in the fall. 


HE blood had come up, angrily, under 

his skin. “Do you mean to tell me— 
spilled? That priceless, irreplaceable—” 
He controlled himself with an effort. 
“Never mind. I will fetch another bottle.” 
“No, Eric.” Her voice was shrill, her 
smile like a knife edge along her lips. 
“Don’t you go—how absurd!” She put 
out her hand and seized his, as if by sheer 
physical force to hold him back—know- 
ing, too, that there was only one thing to 


do, knowing that she would have to send 


Angéle. Desperately now, she raised her 
voice and called to her. It would be 
useless for her to offer to go herself. Im- 
possible! She would have to take this 


chance—there was nothing else left for 


her to do. 

“Yes, Madame?” The woman stood in 
the doorway. 

“Angéle”—she looked into the glass- 
gray eyes that said nothing, that had mas- 
tered the art of looking at her as if she 
were not there—‘“will you please’”—she 
paused, waiting for her breath to come 
back to her—‘go to the attic and bring 
down a bottle of the d’Isly brandy?” 
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‘And try not to smash it on the way 
n,” Eric put in disobligingly. 

he woman looked at him levelly and, 
ting to the table, lifted one of the 
ted candles from the sconce. “With 
r permission, Madame and Messieurs.” 
nd now Céleste’s mouth was no longer 
ing. It was, she thought, twisted a little 
2ways, and she could not pull it straight. 
sre was a burning in the pit of her 
ma ch and a feeling of icy cold in all 
E 


| 


- limbs. She was burning up and she 
s going to have a chill. I will shake so 
teeth will rattle, and the glasses and 
er will rattle, and the scream that is in 
hroat will burst out. I’ll hear myself 
eam and I won't be able to stop. 
Brandy—it wasn’t brandy Angéle had 
for—it was a hundred thousand 
nes. Plenty to spend on manure, or to 
ff into the old sock or to buy a pat on 
> back from the Nazi-French uncle, the 
che mayor of the town. 

'France—I was a kid here. .. . And the 
ye he had felt—was it for France or for 
girl, or were both merely the sum of a 
y’s first rapture?—waking up to life and 
beauty. Again she saw his eyes that 
sre still a boy’s eyes, ardent and stead- 
st, and he would not—oh, God, he would 
ot break easily! 

io 

HE turned toward the two men with a 
hate so terrible that it blinded her. It 
‘them and all the room so far from her 
she could see nothing; she was deaf- 
ed, too, by the beat, the pounding in her 
. There was no measuring the time 
at passed, long as a whole life, as an 
ernity. ... 

Then—and at first it wasn’t real or credi- 
e—she saw Angéle. Saw her rough red 
ce, her stiff back, the bottle she held in 
Ber hand. And there were no shouts, no 
scusations. Kunz’s face was turned not 
bward her, but to Angéle, who walked 
ito the room strong and upright, like one 
those feet possessed the soil on which 
hey trod. 

| “So you didn’t drop it,” he said. “Well, 
nat’s something, anyhow.” 

| Céleste was awake now, out of the 
meadful dream. The blood ran warm 
‘gain, and fast and free in her veins. An- 
ele—she knew Angéle at last, all that she 
a not known about her; knew that now 
nere would be a way to save him. Joy 
P overwhelmed her that it seemed to her 
he was sitting before them, flooded with 
ght. 
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“Also, if you will be good enough to 
bring the corkscrew—” 

Céleste wanted to laugh out loud. “Yes, 
Angéle, my beloved, my dearest friend, 
the corkscrew for the Herr Kapitan. . . .” 


T DIDN'T matter now how many times 

the cups were refilled with the excellent 
black-market coffee or how long they 
lingered over the d’Isly brandy. The end 
came at last, and they bustled off im- 
portantly for a midnight conference with 
officials who had come from as far away 
as Le Havre for a midnight conference 
with Kunz. 

She rushed into the kitchen. Angéle 
was not there. Dishes that would ordi- 
narily have been washed stood on sink 
and tables»Then, soundlessly, the outside 
door opened, and the woman came in. 
Her knitted shawl was over her head, her 
thick coat wet with the rain that had be- 
gun to fall. 

For an instant they looked at each 
other, and it was Angéle who spoke: 
“Yes, Madame, I have taken him to my 
uncle.” 

To the Boche mayor! The shock of hear- 
ing it left Céleste without power to speak. 

“Madame has perhaps been told he is 
on the side of the Nazis. That is only what 
they think. It is more convenient that 
way.” Then the shadow of a smile came 
to her grim face. “While Madame and the 
Messieurs were eating lobsters, I got the 
young man out of the attic, into my room. 
And after I had fetched the brandy, I took 
him across the fields to my uncle’s house. 
When his knee is better they will try to 
get him to Annecy-le-Roi.” 

She took the shawl from her head. “It’s 
lucky, too,” she added complacently, “that 
some people are smarter than Madame. I 
hadn’t been in the house a minute, before 
I knew something was up.” She hesitated 
and turned away. “And when I found 
him, I was—proud of Madame.” 

A tight line drew achingly around 
Céleste’s throat. A Frenchwoman, too, 
friendless no more among her own people. 

Matter-of-factly, Angele was shaking 
the rain out of her shawl, and when she 
had hung it up, she put something into 
Céleste’s hand. It was a scrap of paper, 
with a London address. 

“He said he’d speak to them in Annecy- 
le-Roi about Madame, and if ever the 
time came when she was ready to go, then 
—I was to help.” 

THE END 
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Check your choice with 
Crosby... Zorina... Astaire { 


CROSBY? You and Bing ride 
the same horse if you go for 
useful, yet unusual things. 
Those shirts he wears, for ex- 
ample. Or Regent’s crushproof 
box, which Bing says is “like 
a custom made cigarette case 
... keeps cigarettes in perfect 
smoking condition.’’ Always 
firm and fresh! 





















ZORINA ? Vera’s your partner 
in taste if you appreciate true 
mildness in a smoke. This 
famous danseuse, who used her 
first earnings to buy a baby 
carriage for her doll, says: 
“Regents are delightfully 
mild!’”’ Right—alwaysso gentle 
to your throat! 





ASTAIRE? Fred, a tireless per- 
fectionist, believes in giving his 
audiences the most for their 
money, also likes getting the 
most for his. If you do too, 
you’ll agree when he says: 
“Regent’s King Size makes real 
sense to me! It means top value 
—a cigarette that’s over 20% 


ALL THREE AGREE...that Regents are better tasting! 
Reason: They’re made only with choice Domestic and 
Turkish tobaccos, specially selected for finer flavor. Next 
time, try Regents—always so mild, so gentle to your 
throat. Regents cost no more than other leading brands. 
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T about the time these torches were 
A burning brightest, the “University 
of Petroleum,” Shell’s research labora- 
tories, was established on a wider, firmer 
foundation. 


Fromscores of thegreat universities and 
research foundations, scientists of note 
came together here—with new buildings, 
acres of gleaming laboratory equipment. 
Among other things, the Torches of 
Progress got their attention—the ‘waste 
gases” firing furnaces and going up in 
beautiful flares... 

In these gases they found the molecules 
—unseen building-blocks—needed to make 
a new and better physical world. 

* * * 

IN SUCH TIMES as these, we may ques- 
tion the reality of this better world . . 


But in America we do have rich, shim- 


Cracking released ‘‘ waste gases.”’ 


SHELL RESEARCH— 
Sword of Today 


Plowshare of Tomorrow 


A torch is often a symbol. When ‘‘the torch goes out,”’ it usually 
means a defeat for liberty, or progress, or enlightenment .. . 

The torches which blazed for years near the oil refineries did 
symbolize progress. They were lighted when it was found that 
by ‘‘cracking”’ petroleum with heat and pressure, the yield of gaso- 
line could be multiplied. And the world needed more gasoline. 


As much as could be used 


went to fire the furnaces. The surplus — where there was any — 
was piped to the torches, which at times lighted the countryside 
Swek symbol of progress—and waste. And scientists 


mering fabrics of cellulose acetate—with 
qualities beyond those which ever came 
from a silkworm. They are made pos- 
sible by “waste” petroleum gas. 


We have handsome, durable, wool-like 
fabrics—with “‘waste” petroleum mole- 
cules essential to their making. 


We have plastics for which we have 
already discovered a thousand uses— from 
vanity cases to axe handles—with ad- 
vantages, over older materials, for every 
product. Building-blocks from “waste” 
gases enter their making. 


We have low-cost artificial leather... 
low-cost lacquers, and anti-freeze com- 
pounds... safety glass and plywood . . 
ink that dries instantly on the printed 


page, and permits the printing of millions | 


of copies of a magazine, and its circula- 
tion, within hours. You’ll find “waste” 





petroleum molecules lurking in the back- 
ground of all of them. 


We have superior antiseptics, anaes- 
thetics, and sedatives—those gases again. 


And exploration of the possible com- 
binations of these unseen building-blocks 
has only begun. No man, today, can see 
the limits of this exploration. 


* * * 


Right now we have one purpose, and only 
one—VICTORY in this war. 


Those “waste” gases are in there fight- 
ing for us. Their derivatives—first pro- 
duced commercially by Shell—are chiefly 
responsible for bringing ordinary gasoline 
up to our 100-octane aviation standards. 


Butadiene—the basis of our rapidly 
expanding synthetic rubber supply—and 
Toluene, the big “T” of TNT for our 
bombs and big guns—both come from 
petroleum. Methods developed by Shell 
Research are a major factor in the abun- 
dance of our supply. 


* * * 


THE TORCH Is OUT—or has been reduced 
to an occasional flicker, a “safety valve.” 
The building-blocks are being used to 
build. If some of them are building forces 
of destruction now, it is destruction that 
will save our freedom to think, to hope, 
to /ive—in a better world to come. 


This time, when “‘the torch went out,” 
it meant a VICTORY for Liberty, and 
Progress, and Enlightenment. 
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How can 


Coal Bin 


Help 


America 
at War? 


You are one of millions of 
Americans who are fortunate 
enough to enjoy the wartime 
warmth and comfort of coal 
heat. But did it ever occur to 
you that coal is power— power 
for America’s war production 
might? And upon its delivery 
to industry, as needed, depends 
the flow of war weapons and 
materials to our fighting men 
and their Allies. That puts your 
coal bin squarely into the pic- 
ture of America at War. And 
here’s how you can help! 


ORDER YOUR NEXT 
WINTER‘S COAL NOW— 

BE PATIENT ABOUT DELIVERIES 
Miners, shippers and dealers in 
coal face the gigantic task of 
getting your coal bin filled by 
next winter, without interfering 
with the movement of coal to 
war production industries. So it 
is essential that you cooperate 
by ordering your next winter’s 
supply of coal NOW, thereby 
enabling your dealer to get his 
yard shipments in without inter- 
fering with our war effort. By so 
doing he can make deliveries to 
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your home in accordance with 
Government transportation 
regulations and shortages in 
equipment, labor, gasoline 
and tires. Therefore, for your 
family’s welfare, and for Vic- 
tory, cooperate by ordering your 
next winter’s coal needs, now. 


COMBUSTIONEER OWNERS 


We are still maintaining our service 
and a stock of parts for any neces- 
sary repairs. 

If you own a Combustioneer Auto- 
matic Coal Stoker—take care of it! 
Be sure to have your dealer inspect 
and service it this summer so that 
you may enjoy, next winter, the full 
benefits of Combustioneer’s econ- 
omy, efficiency and carefree auto- 
matic coal firing. 


COMBUSTIONEER IS 
AT WORK FOR VICTORY 





Until Victory—Combustioneer’s 
manufacturing facilities are dedi- 
cated to the precision production of 
gun turrets, propeller hubs and other 
products for American warplanes. 


Gmbuslonect —A PRODUCT OF 
THE STEEL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Designers, Engineers and Manufacturers 
of Precision Products Equipment 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


CGmbuslionecn 


AUTOMATIC COAL STOKER 
FOR HOMES, APARTMENTS AND FACTORIES 


Keep Making It Hot for the Axis—Buy and Keep War Bonds and Stamps 


Snap Judgment ; 
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| what he said. He also said that since we're 


all married now it would be nice to get to- 


| gether.” 











“Yeah,” said Herbie. “Then maybe you 
can wrestle Mrs. Schweiger.” He sulked. 
It was humiliating to have his wife remem- 
ber such details. Especially the salmon- 
salad sandwich in the sand. Why, it was 
unendurable. 

“So they’re going to call on us,” said 
Gracie. The telephone rang. “That could 
be them now. Go answer it, dear.” 

Herbie went to the phone. It wasn’t the 
Schweiger family. It was the captain, call- 
ing from a hospital. “Delehanty?” he 
screamed, and Herbie said that this was 
Delehanty, the detective, first-grade, 
speaking, present, at your service, Chief. 

“Well, come down to the station house,” 
the captain said, “so we can use the 
vacuum cleaner on your head. You know 
that Nazi you locked up today? The guy 
you turned over to the F.B.I.?” 

“A nice clean job,” said Herbie, though 
he didn’t like the tone of the captain’s 
voice. “There anything wrong?” 

“No, nothin’ wrong, except the guy’s 
a member of the F.B.I. himself and was 
shootin’ off his mouth in that saloon for 
strictly strategic purposes. I'll be at the 
station house in ten minutes. You be 
there.” 

Herbie put up the phone and walked 

outside. He walked slowly and dejectedly. 
Gracie asked, “Trouble?” 
* “The same old trouble,’ Herbie said. 
He put a finger to his head. He placed a 
hat upon that dubious article. “Ah, me,” 
he said, “it would be better if I had 
drowned at Coney Island... .” 


When his rage was spent, when there 


was little more to sweat about and swear 
about, the captain put his better nature on. 


COLLIERS 


“Don’t be a cad, Major” 








































His better nature was a garment that 
captain wore to churches and to fune 
and now at the interment of a bry 
man’s reputation. “Herbie,” said the c 
tain, “I’m afraid we'll have to take yo 
this sabotage work. You're a nice guy 
you mean well, but you are not exa 
slick, and working with the federal bo 
well, you know how it is.” 

“I got me heart in the work, Capta 

“Also your feet. Look, Herbie—no h 
feelings, but the inspector thinks it wo 
be for the best if you took that week's 
cation you have coming to you. Too 
now.” 

“This nation is at war.” 

“That’s the idea. Your patriotism 
in your eyes. You know—you get exci 
then you can’t tell J. Edgar Hoover f 
Admiral Yamamoto. You take a little 
then go back to trackin’ gypsies. But 
Nazis? Not for you.” 


, a 
{ 


x HY don’t the G-men,” 
asked, “if they’re so smart, 
you know they’re putting on an act?” 

“Tet’s not talk about it,” Herbie 
though he was warmed by Gracie’s | 
alty. 

It was Monday, in the week of his 
forced vacation. Herbie dialed the 
for news. He spread his war maps on 
floor and studied them. He checked 
copy of Ships and Aircraft against 
ported naval losses. He played with 
Herbert, making believe he was an 
tank. He helped to simmer pork fat 
his needy country’s aid. He developed 
tures in his darkroom, making prints 
negatives and even prints from pri 
which is a greater trick to do. He 
across a photograph that Mr. Schwe 
had sent him many years before. “What 
you think of that?” asked Herbie of h 
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“Just look at the bum. The size of 
’ Withal, it was the longest day. 

le Schweigers called at 8 p. M. Mr. 
iger’s thumb seemed to evoke an 
id signal from the simple bell. Her- 
iant though he was, felt like a pack- 
bf dehydrated pork as he stood in the 
ir of this vast and old acquaintance. 
s had only added to the man’s dimen- 
and his seeming power. 

Hou look a little pasty,” Mr. Schwei- 
aie then laughed as lightly as a ten- 


| Ih. Schweiger wasn’t very big. She 
’t have to be. She was, and comfort- 
within her own proportions, much 
igliest of all the woinen he had ever 
* She smiled as people sometimes do 
1 they have barked their shins. 

rt. Schweiger talked about old times, 
endlessly. “A man at all times,” he 
“should keep himself in the best con- 
n possible.” 

Sus is awful strong,” said Mrs. Schwei- 
dully. 

rt. Schweiger walked to the two steps 
‘led from the foyer to the living room. 
as a high-class section of the Bronx. 
led ironwork formed the partition be- 
Wn the foyer and the living room, ex- 
where it permitted entrance to the 
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al *im, Herbie told himself. 


ir. Schweiger grasped the ironwork at 
site sides of the steps and did a hand- 
that was straighter than the part in 
bie’s hair. He held his pose until his 
had marked the ceiling, and a dollar 
fy cents in change rolled from his 
ets to the floor. Then he flipped him- 
) his feet and shook the building like 
abourine. 
can’t stand it, Herbie thought; he’s 
yme. “That’s not a bad trick, Gus,” 
id aloud. 
Try it,’ Mr. Schweiger said. 
Ve had a big dinner,” Gracie inter- 

. “We had an oxtail stew.” 

talk then switched to food, but Mr. 
Weiger, patriotic beyond the capabili- 
of Herbie, talked about The Victory 
ich Box he produced in seven bakeries, 
Mes his distributing plant downtown— 
ch box any working man could pur- 
se for a twenty-five-cent War Stamp, 
'a dime. Well, you had to give him 
it there, thought Herbie grudgingly. 
ir. Schweiger explained. how his own 
hers, members of the underground in 
many, were writing “1918” everywhere 
Winter past when who pops up 
nembers of the Gestapo and both of 
1 are flung into jail and scheduled to 
hot. “But they escaped,” said Mr. 
eiger. 
facie sighed and Mrs. Schweiger 
id and even Herbie said that he was 


iow are you at lifting weights?” asked 
Schweiger then. “You used to think 
you were pretty good.” 

He gave it up,” said Gracie. “He had 
piano two feet off the floor one night, 
something snapped.” 


R. SCHWEIGER sat rocking lightly 
with harnessed energy. “Once in the 
|old days,” said Mr. Schweiger, “when 
Many was Germany, I held four men 
my shoulders, like a five-story house, 
bding me. Ach—that was in 1932, 
mn I was visiting my brothers in Wil- 
ishaven.” 

erbie yawned. “I know. You sent us 
cher.” 

iracie said, “We have it in the album.” 
Old times,” said Mr. Schweiger, rue- 
y, “before the Nazis got control. 
ybe you would show the picture to my 
. She don’t believe me when I tell her 
eld four men—one-two-three-four-five 

its in the air.” 

erbie was about to protest, but he 
t. Gracie got the album. “Herbie is 
[On pictures,” Gracie said. She tried 





to show them sixty-seven candid shots of 
little Herbert. But Mr. Schweiger was di- 
rect. He found the photograph that 
showed him, eleven years younger, in his 
swimming tights, with muscles overlap- 
ping like the waves that formed the North 
Sea background of the photograph. “The 
second and third stories are my brothers,” 
Mr. Schweiger said. “The fourth and fifth 
stories are some cousins who are now in 
concentration camps. But it’s a good trick, 
no?” 

“Used to see it in vaudeville a lot,” said 
Herbie, casually. “A regular routine, ex- 
cept sometimes the top guy would be a 
Shetland pony. Mostly a matter of bal- 
ance.” Herbie shrugged. But Herbie was 
looking closely at the photograph, and 
then, quite suddenly, he understood why 
Mr. Schweiger wanted it. The sweat was 
on him like a heavy rain. He fought for 
self-control. 

“My brothers,” Mr. Schweiger said, 
“are safe in London now.” He smiled. “I 
had a letter just the other day. I wonder 
would it be too much for you to let me 
have the picture. Please? You know? It 
would be nice to send to them. The fam- 
ily apart eleven years. A _ sentimental 
thing.” 

“You can have it,” Herbie said. “Guys 
are always sendin’ me pitchers of how 
strong they are. I know a guy who lifted 
up a wet rhinoceros.” 


RACIE looked at him. The Schwei- 

gers said, well, it was nice, but early 

to bed and early to rise. “The Victory 

Lunch Box,” Mrs. Schweiger said. “The 
first thing in the morning.” 

They were gone and Gracie turned to 
him. “Herbie—do you think it was the 
right thing to do? To give him back that 
picture? Wasn’t there something strange 
about it all?” 

“There’s plenty strange,” said Herbie. 
“You don’t know how much. I gave the 
picture back to him because I have an- 
other one. I made a print this afternoon. 
I’m not a dope. You ever hear of the Of- 
fice of Strategic Services?” 

Gracie said she never had. 

“Just as important as berlin’ fat. They 
got a place downtown, an’ people what 
have relatives in Europe—like that cousin 
you got who married a Greek an’ sent you 
that pitcher of the baby an’ herself five 
years ago—well, people that have photo- 
graphs from foreign countries are sup- 
posed to turn ’em in to the Office of 
Strategic Services so maybe they can get a 
glimmer from the glamor—you know, spot 
some place that’s gonna be invaded. 

“Well, this afternoon, because I don’t 
like to spoil my files, I made a print of 
your cousin an’ the baby. Then I come 
across this act of Schweiger’s, so I make 
one of that, too.” 

“But, Herbie—do you actually sus- 
pect?” 

“T’m listenin’ to that muscled wind to- 
night an’ thinkin’ he’s a phony, but I just 
can’t put my finger on the thing. All that 
stuff about his brothers are so anxious to 
blow up Hitler, then wormin’ around to 
get the photograph he sent me eleven years 
back to show me what a guy he was. Eleven 
years back it don’t have a real significance. 
But maybe now he suddenly remembers 
sending it, after all these years.” 

“Herbie,” Gracie said. 

“T’ll get the other print an’ the magnify- 
ing glass.”” He came back quickly. “Here,” 
he said. “Now look. The guy on top of 
Gus—who’s that?” 

“It’s Mr. Schweiger’s brother—so he 
said.” 

“It just comes to me tonight,” said Her- 
bie, “while we’re lookin’ at the thing. 
That’s no more Schweiger’s brother than 
it’s Pierre Laval. That’s a fat Nazi by the 
name of Frieburg we locked up last year 
for practicin’ ‘Strength Through Joy’ in 
Central Park. It’s just the pitcher isn’t 
clear an’ that a guy can change a lot in 











"LOOK, SARGE. MY PEN QUIT 
ON ME—JUST LIKE THAT! MAYBE 
|F YOU TALKED 

TOA 










"LISTEN, SOLDIER. A PEN IS NO JEEP. 
YA GOTTA PROTECT IT. | TOLD YOU 
TO USE PARKER QUINK CONTAINING 
SOLV-X. IT SAVES THE RUBBER AND 
METAL PARTS.” 








Fens that fail now 
may never be 
replaced or repaired | 


pon PEN production curtailed 
by Government order... repair 
parts running low! 

Those are two reasons why your pen 
needs now the wartime protecrion only 
Parker Quink can give. 

Parker Quink is the only writing 
fluid containing so/v-x. Iteliminates most 
pen failures by removing the causes. 

Fill your pen with brilliant, smooth, 
quick-drying Parker Quink today. The 
soly-x in it flushes away gum and sedi- 
ment left by inferior inks. 

It safeguards metal and rubber parts 
— prevents the corrosion and deteriora- 
tion which come from highly acid inks. 

Quink is ideal for steel pens, too! 
The Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis. 


* * * * * * * 


FOR V->>—MAIL “Micro-film Black’”’ 
New Parker Quink in “ Micro-film Black"’ pho- 
tographs perfectly. Quink comes in 8 permanent 
colors: Micro-film Black, Black, Blue-Black, 
Royal Blue, Green, Violet, Brown, Red. 2 wash- 
able colors: Black, Blue: 15¢, 25¢ and up. 


Copr. 1943, The Parker Pen Company 


PARKER 





New Parker Quink containing 


solv-x protects fountain pens 
at these 5 vital points: 


1. Protects tubber...lengthens 
the life of sac or diaphragm. 


2. Dissolves sediment and 
gum left by other inks. Cleans 
as it writes. 


3. Prevents clogging of feed. 


4. Safeguards base metal 
parts... prevents corrosion. 


5. Assures quick starting and 
even flow. 








THE ONLY INK CONTAINING PEN-PROTECTING SOLV-X 


U. S. COAST GUARD GIVES JAPS THE OLD 


IN JEEPS FROM WILLYS-OVERLAND 


URE, the Coast Guard guards our coast.... 
S But did you know that our U. S. Coast 
Guardsmen are also charged with the job of 
getting supplies and equipment from ships to 
shore on every flaming coast where America 


forces a landing? 


The illustration above was painted by James 
Sessions, from a returned U. S. Coast Guards- 


man’s eye-witness account of an actual inci- 





U. S. ARMY JEEP 






MOTOR CARS 


dent at Guadalcanal. It shows courageous 
Guardsmen, aided by dependable Jeeps from 
Willys-Overland, unloading a convoy at 
Guadalcanal, under terrific bombing and straf- 
ing by attacking Japs. 

Blasting Jap “sons of... Heaven’’ from the 
air at the same time that they are hauling a 


bomb-punctured barge loaded with valuable 


equipment out of the sea, is just another assign- 
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ation and fighting spirit of America at wat. 


TRUCKS AND JEEPS 





ment for hard-boiled U. S. Coast Guard fight- 
ers and tough Willys-built Jeeps. 


On every roaring battle front, and on every 








American-held shoreline in the world, Willys- 
built Jeeps are adding their amazing power, 
speed, agility and ruggedness to the great job 
our soldiers, sailors, marines and coast guards- 


men are doing. They symbolize the determin- 






AMERICAR—the People’s Car 


THE GO-DEVIL ENGINE—power-heart of WILLYS CARS and all JEEPS 
















































Gracie stared with fright. “You mean?” 
/ “Now look through the glass,” said Her- 
le. “Ahhhh! In the background. Them 
in’t Boy Scouts, baby, marchin’ in the 
nd. That’s the Hitler Youth, with 
ooden guns—‘great oafs from little 


ne that Schweiger sends this thing to me 
eleven years ago—it has no international 
snificance. He couldn’t resist showin’ off 
ow strong he is, even then. Now he re- 
embers an’ he’s worried. He don’t want 
e pitcher should be recognized an’ point 
finger. So he comes around. The Vic- 
ry Lunch Box, he says. Well, how do 
ou like that?” 


RACIE didn’t know just what she 
thought. Herbie went to the phone 
ad called the captain at the station house. 
wasn’t there. So Herbie telephoned 
he captain’s home. “I got a lead on a 
azi!” Herbie said. 

“Probably a dachshund,” the captain 
hid. ““Why don’t you take im for a walk, 
lerbie? I’m busy. I’ve got enough to 
orry about. I don’t want any more jams 
ith the F.B.I.” 

“This is hot!” said Herbie. 

“Then sprinkle it lightly with a hose and 
our some sand on it. Here I’m sitting up 
ll night beating out my brains. Another 
lace blows up over east today. It could’ve 
illed a hundred men, and you come tellin’ 
e you've got a lead. You're on vacation, 
erbie. Stay on it!” The captain put the 
hone up. Herbie, crimson, listened to the 
nal click, then to the silence of the in- 
ument he held in his hand. 

Herbie broke the barrel of his gun, in- 
pected it, then placed it on his hip. “This 
s a people’s war,” he said. “You don’t 
ave to be a soldier or a cop.” 

Gracie said, “Herbie—please!” But 
hen her pride grew to be equal to her fear, 
nd all she added was, “Be careful, dear.” 
The subway let him out on 23d Street. 
aybe there was nothing wrong with Mr. 
hweiger, Herbie told himself. A Nazi 
vicnic on a beach in 1932 could still have 
oom for innocents. The Nazi sin was not 
: that time clear to many men. Or was it? 
hould it not always have been clear? 
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Would there not be a stain indelible from 
mere association? Herbie walked east, 
and the early-morning wind blew over 
the river. He saw no cop patrolling on the 
street. Then he saw, halfway between 
the avenues, the small delivery trucks lined 
at the curb and, on the first truck he 
approached, the words: The Victory Dis- 
tributing, Inc.—the trucks, of course, to 
whisk lunch boxes to the factories and 
plants and to the seven bakeries that helped 
distribute Mr. Schweiger’s profitless lar- 
gess to his adopted land. 

The building was an old, converted sta- 
ble, scrubbed to wondrous cleanliness. 
Just within the open doors a man sat at a 
desk and checked the goods that went to 
the delivery trucks. Herbie said, “I 
thought I’d pick my lunch up here. I’m on 
from four aye-em to noon.” 

The man looked at him. “Where do you 
work?” 

Herbie named a machine-parts place on 
28th Street, by the river. “I was passin’ 
by; I thought I'd pick it up,” he said. 
“That’s thirty-five cents—right?” 

“We'd rather take a dime and a stamp. 
Or two stamps.” 

Herbie said, “You got your man.” He 
dug in his wallet among the stamps and 
brought forth two, a twenty-five-center 
and a ten-center. He walked outside, the 
cardboard box in hand, and while he 
walked, two trucks pulled out and shielded 
him, he knew, from the eyes of the man 
within the door. He strolled therefore into 
the alley that divided Victory Distribut- 
ing from the warehouse next to it. Should 
anybody stop him?—Well, he had _ his 
badge, but it was darker than the night 
has any right to be where Herbie stood. 

Some fifty feet beyond, there was a fire 
exit, from which light and sound escaped. 
He was nervous, feeling foolish, wonder- 
ing what had made him turn into this al- 
ley. He moved closer to the splash of 
light. Not yet decided what to do, he put 
the lunch box down, edged closer to the 
light. But the voices had stopped and he 
had heard nothing intelligible. Reaching 
the exit and the source of light, he saw no 
one close by. He stepped casually within 
the structure and strolled around with a 
policeman’s confidence. The man from 
whom he had purchased the lunch box 
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could not possibly see him from the front 
of the establishment. 

A man stacked boxes on a table. He 
looked at Herbie and showed no interest. 
He kept on stacking boxes. Herbie went 
beyond to where two women and two men 
had cakes and pies and sandwiches and 
other items for the general nourishment 
spread widely. They were busy there. One 
of the men saw Herbie, then slammed 
down the cover on a long steel box. 

Herbie said, “Nice night,” and noted 
that the faces staring at him had been 
paled by more than pastry flour. 

“Who are you?” 

“A friend of Gus’,” Herbie said. He 
looked into the eyes of the man who had 
spoken. He was ashamed of the empty 
feeling in his legs and the sweat that 
formed on his hands. 

A woman held a long piece of sponge- 
cake in her hands. Watching Herbie, she 
placed it down, eyes moving quickly left 
and right. Then she slowly rubbed her 
hands along her apron. 

Herbie said, ‘“Spongecake,” and smiled. 
He reached for it. So did the woman with 
the frightened face. Herbie reached faster 
and acquired the cake. The woman and 
the witnesses recoiled. Herbie continued 
to smile, then bit into the cake. His teeth 
closed on a stubborn substance. He crum- 
bled the cake in his big left hand and 
shook the crumbs from what appeared to 
be an ordinary fountain pen. His memory 
played a newsreel full of submarines and 
saboteurs and landing parties in the night, 
the Coast Guard, bloodhounds, Nazis, 
fountain pens and little vials of seeming 
innocence but high explosiveness that 
Nazi agents used in routine sabotage. 

The plan—the distribution of these 
things in the disguise of lunch to workers 
—one loaded lunch among a thousand 
valid ones, set in the hands of agents 
shrewdly and strategically placed—was ob- 
vious to him. The light of victory shone 
for Herbie now. 


WOMAN approached the group. She 

bore a large amount of goodies in her 
arms. She screamed when she saw Herbie. 
She dropped the stuff that was in her arms, 
but none of it exploded. 

“Mrs. Schweiger,” Herbie said, “you are 
supposed to be home in bed. You lied to 
us.”” He held his gun on them. He slipped 
the fountain pen into a pocket of his coat. 
He waved them away from the table with 
the gun. He took the long steel box under 
his free arm. He breathed a silent prayer 
that he should not trip over his big feet 
and be blown back to the Bronx where 
Gracie must be praying too. 

He could hear as well as sense the ap- 
proach of others drawn by Mrs. Schwei- 
ger’s scream. He couldn’t leave himself 
exposed, and yet he was exposed on sev- 
eral sides, could see the people in front of 
him, but not the ones who lurked, alert 
and undisclosed, in the recesses of a 
building he had never seen before. He had 
been a fool to undertake this job alone. 

He pivoted about, a little panicky, with 
only himself and gun against the endless 
faces of hostility; the time: the middle of 
the night; the place: the east end of a de- 
serted street. 

Ahead of him, a huge steel door led to 
a room, within which Herbie saw a desk 
and telephone. He moved toward this. 
His gun held back the growing enemy. 
Some of them followed him with mincing 
steps, their pace no faster than his own re- 
treat. As far as he could see, the room was 
empty. At its threshold, Herbie leaped 
within and slammed the great door shut 
against the massed advance. He slid the 
long arm of the bolt in place. He wiped 
his dripping head. He could hear the 
clamoring outside. He reached for the 
telephone. Then something snapped at 
him and ripped the gun from his other 
hand, tearing the flesh of two fingers. 
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says Uncle Ned, 
the How-to-fix-it man 


+ © Mending cracked 
walls with Rutland 
Patching Plaster1s 


asy as putter- 
CS alhg ad. 


ife. 
S ceeh: firm Se 
atch as lasting | 
as the wall itself. i 
Rutland Fire 
Clay Company, 
Rutland, Vt. 


Yes—everyone’s screamin’ for Squirt! 
It really quenches thirst with a ting- 
ling new tartness, gained from the 
rich juice of orchard-fresh grapefruit! 
Try chilled Squirt today! 


BIGGEST SELLING 


GRAPEFRUIT DRINK 
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A MAP OF THE U.S. YOU NEVER SAW 
IN YOUR GEOGRAPHY BOOK 


se like many other Americans, 
you'd call this an upside-down map of 
the United States. 

But a Jap wouldn’t. That’s the way the U.S. 
really lies, viewed from Tokio. 

To be sure, North America never looked 
like this in the geography books we used to 
study in school. But those maps didn’t show 
us the U.S. in its true relation to the other 
nations on the globe. That’s why they were 
dangerous maps—for us. 

We didn’t realize how dangerous they 
really were until a global war was thrust 
upon us. Then, within the space of a few 
tragic weeks, we discovered that our idea of 
geography had misled us into thinking that 
Pearl Harbor was our first line of defense— 
that Guam was a far-off island not worth 

. fortifying—that Kiska and Attu were remote 
Aleutian outposts on which it was silly to 
build air bases. 





POLAR AZIMUTHAL EQUIDISTANT PROJECTION 


Jap bombers based in the Aleutians could 
attack industrial Detroit almost as easily as 
they could bomb San Diego’s Naval base and 
aircraft factories. 


The Axis knew better. So do we—today. 
We know that to win a global war—and to 
live safely on the earth in today’s Air Age— 
we must add to our knowledge of rowboat 
geography a clear understanding of global 
aviation geography, as well. 


For the plane has suddenly changed the 
map of the world. It has knocked into a 
cocked hat all our old concepts of distance 
and world relationships. Today, for example, 
no spot on earth is more than 60 hours’ flying 
time from your local airport. 





When we looked at yesterday’s geography 
books we didn’t realize that Maine ts closer than 
any other point in the U.S. to Africa. But it is. 





POLAR AZIMUTHAL EQUIDISTANT PROJECTION 


Because a global map, centered at the North 
Pole, best shows true relationships in today’s 
Air Age world, such maps have now been intro- 
duced into almost all U.S. schools. 


In a world which the plane has made so 
small, no nation can ever again hope to lead 
a hermit’s life. Because of the plane, natural 
barriers have been flattened out, protective 
oceans have become mere mill ponds, and 
thousand-mile distances must now be reck- 
oned in terms of a few hours and minutes. 


Imagine this globe 
as representing the 
size of the earth 
just afew years ago. 


Today, because of 
the plane, the earth 
has shrunk to half that 
size or even smaller. 





In such a world, to win the war and survive 
as a nation, America must become supreme 
in the air. In such a world, to win the peace 
and make it a lasting peace, air supremacy, 
again, is a “must.” 

Anawakened, air-minded America is show- 
ing that it knows how to wse air power. The 
tens of thousands of men and women who 
make up the U. S. aircraft industry will con- 
tinue to see that America gefs it. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


San Diego, Cal. « Vultee Field, Cal. « Fort Worth, Texas 
New Orleans, La. + Nashville, Tenn. « Wayne, Mich. 
Allentown, Pa. * Tucson, Ariz. + Elizabeth City, N. C. 

Louisville, Ky. « Miami, Fla. 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council 





QUICK FACTS FOR 
AIR-MINDED READERS 


All the bombs dropped on London 
during the 4 years of World War I 
could be carried over Germany in a 
single trip by one squadron of today’s 
big Liberator bombers. 


Consolidated Vultee builds the 4-engine, 
long-range Liberator bomber, the huge 
Coronado, (33-ton, 4-engine Navy patrol 
bomber), the Catalina, (famous twin- 
motored Navy patrol bomber), and the 
Liberator Express, (4-engine trans- 


* * 


port version of the Liberator bomber). 


In addition to big bombers and trans- 
port planes, Consolidated Vultee also 
builds the VALIANT, (basic military 
training plane), the VENGEANCE, 
(dive bomber), the SENTINEL, (liai- 
son observation plane known as the 
“Flying Jeep”), and the RELIANT, 


(navigational trainer). 


How to tell the big ones: The Liber- 
ator 4-engine, long-range bomber has 


* 


* * 


twin rudders like this: 


The Flying Fortress, which is also 


a 4-engine long-range bomber, has a 


single rudder like this: << 


2 . e 


More people are employed today at 
the San Diego Consolidated Vultee 
plant than were employed in all San 
Diego before the war. 


The U. S. Navy has just placed a 
$30,000,000 order for additional Cata- 
lina amphibian long-range patrol bomb- 


ers which, when completed, will release 
for combat and convoy duty many U.S. 
Navy destroyers and other surface craft 
now engaged in patrol work. 

e e e 


In the average six-room house there 
are 2000 feet of electrical wiring. In 
every Liberator bomber there are more 
than 5 miles of electrical wiring. 


How big will tomorrow’s planes be? 
Consolidated Vultee has designed and 
built full-size wooden models of 2 400- 
passenger plane and a comparable-sized 
bomber. Production plans are being 


speeded. 





LIBERATOR (4-engine bomber) — CORONADO, CATALINA, and P4Y (patrol bombers) — LIBERATOR EXPRESS (transport) 
VALIANT (basic trainer) — VENGEANCE (dive bomber) — SENTINEL (“Flying Jeep”) — RELIANT (navigational trainer) 
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BY THE MAKERS OF THE PERFECT SLEEPER MATTRESS 


WAR-TIME EFFICIENCY DEMANDS IT. Sleep 
on the supremely comfortable Serta 
4A Tuftless Mattress—created for 
sound, refreshing sleep. Ask your Serta 
dealer to show you these five features 
of the new Serta 4A Tuftless Mattress: 


Velvety sofiness—no tufts, no 
bumps, no hollows to disturb you. 





Two luxurious mattresses built in 
one give thrilling new comfort. 


53.950 


West Coast and 
Canada, $42.50 


Soothing posturized support — promotes 
easy, healthful relaxation. 

Long lasting comfort—reinforced inner roll 
—never shift, never stretch construction. 
Sertaseptic coverings—long- wearing, 
permanently germ and odor repellent. 
Also ask to see the Serta 1A, 
3A and Tiny 4A Mattresses, 
matching box springs, couches. 







Feel the Difference—See the Difference 


SERTA ASSOCIATES, INC., EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 666 LAKE SHORE DRIVE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
30 Leading Mattress Manufacturers from Coast to Coast and in Canada 








vealed a washstand. “I was just washing 
my hands,” said Mr. Schweiger, “and lis- 
tening to your clever talk and waiting for 
you to use the phone, of course.” 

Herbie swung a hard blow at the man, 
but Mr. Schweiger, giant though he was, 
was nimble, scornful of the blow that hit 
no more than atmosphere. Besides, he 
had two guns—his own and Herbie’s gun, 
and it seemed so hopeless, wrong and sick- 
ening to Herbie that events should lead to 
this 

Mr. Schweiger said, “You recognized 
the picture when you gave it to me. Not 
before. I wasn’t sure of your reaction. 
But then,” and Mr. Schweiger smirked his 
evil wisdom—‘then you were stupid 
enough to come here by yourself. I don’t 
believe you will leave here by yourself.” 

Herbie didn’t attempt to say that there 
were sixteen regiments of cavalry outside 
and that Mr. Schweiger might as well toss 
in the towel and swastika at once. The big 
man knew the truth—that Herbie was 
alone. So Herbie called him a dirty name 
and “Nazi” was the prefix to the name. 
Mr. Schweiger knocked him down for this 
with the butt of one of the guns. 

“But you ain’t got the only pitcher,” 
Herbie said. It was, amid the grief, a 
happy thought. “I made another print of 
it an’ it’s not among me personal effects.” 


R. SCHWEIGER’S face, at this re- 

mark, was something to observe. 
Which Herbie did. Then Herbie, squatted 
on the floor and bleeding somewhat under- 
neath an eye, placed thumb to nose and 
waved the other fingers meaningly. Mr. 
Schweiger, wild with his frustration, 
kicked at Herbie’s head. Herbie grabbed 
at Schweiger’s foot, upended him, and 
heard the guns go clattering away from 
Schweiger’s grasp. 

Schweiger heaved like a mountain over 
dynamite, and Herbie traveled with the 
heave, yet clung with mad tenacity to the 
enemy’s foot, oblivious to all but fate’s 
fine charity of granting him another wres- 
tling match with Mr. Schweiger. Herbie, 
for his honor, for his country, for his wife 
and child and for himself, mixed muscle 
with his courage and his soul to such a fine 
degree that he pulled half of Mr. Schwei- 
ger’s hair out by the roots. Then willfully, 
Commando-style and proud of it, he 
bounced his skull off Schweiger’s nose with 
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“Thank goodness—the fleet’s out!” 


force enough to knock himself quite cold. 
He roamed around, brains whirling in his 
head, until his vision cleared. But when it 
did clear, there was Schweiger, very still 
upon the floor. 

Herbie called the 22d Street Precinct, 
regretful that he could not call his own, 
uptown, and tell the captain how a cop 
should handle Nazis. “The riot wagon,” 
Herbie told the desk man who responded, 
“The works. An’ call the mayor. He likes 
these things.” 

Herbie sat, with gun in hand, steel door 
between himself and possible assailants. 
Not too regretfully, he nudged his old 
friend Schweiger once to keep him cool, 
then examined the miniature bits of mis- 
chief in the long steel box of evidence. He 
could hear the employees of Victory Dis- 
tributing, Inc., quick-lamming from the 
premises, though he did not believe they 
would get far. Then he sat back and 
waited for the cops. 

They weren’t long, and they brought 
Mrs. Schweiger with them, along with 
others they had managed to corral. Her- 
bie opened the door and let them in. Then 
he went back and sat on Mr. Schweiger’s . 
chest, picked up a sandwich he had found 
in a Victory Lunch Box. “A salmon-salad 
sandwich,” Herbie said. 

“Today is Friday,” said the lieutenant 
from the 22d Street Precinct. “So what? | 
Herbie—you’re a big guy again. You're 
the pride of the department. But why -) 
must you sit there on his chest? The guy’s } 
knocked out; he can’t get up.” 

“T want someone to take my pitcher,” 
Herbie said. “One of the newspaper 
boys.” i 

Several of the boys with cameras ap- 
peared. Herbie said to them, “I want that 
you should spill a little sand around.” — 
They got a bucketful from near the fire — 
exit, spilled it here and there. Then Herbie — 
put the sandwich under Mr. Schweiger. — 

“Just like Coney Island,” Herbie said. 

“Exactly,” said the lieutenant, “except — 
it’s crazy. It’s not dignified. That's no 
picture for the papers.’ - a 

“Who said for the papers?” Herbie 
asked. His hands pinned Mr. Schweiger’ Ss 
nonresisting shoulders to the sand. He 
smiled at everyone. “It’s just I want to” 
show my wife I licked this guy. I want 
some proof. You understand?” 

THE END 
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ARCADY FEEDS ARE SHIPPED BY 


















5 into tractors, to pull 


“ee present truck 
_ and they will do twice - - 
_ as much work as they've been 





Key factors in the feed business ; ; 
more essential than ever these days. . 
are fast delivery and flexibility to meet 
the varying requirements of dealers 
and farmers. A wide variety of feeds 
must be available, without overstock- 
ing. Supplies must be fresh. Large and 
small orders must have immediate at- 
tention. Dealers must be protected 
against prevalent price fluctuations. 


DELIVERIES OVER-NIGHT 


The 12-ton Fruehauf Trailers, pulled 
by economical 214-ton trucks, which 
Arcady Farms began using six years 
ago, assure that kind of service for the 
thousands of Arcady Feed users in 
several mid-western states. All deliv- 
eries are over-night from Chicago .. 
they took three to five days by rail. 

Dealers and customers profit, too, 
because they get carload shipping 
rates, no matter how small the ship- 
ment may be. 


Truck -TRAILERS : 


ALL EIGHTY-FIVE products of Arcady Farms Milling 
Company, Chicago, . . from the special mouse and 
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guinea pig food for laboratory use, to its widely known 
line of poultry and livestock feeds .. are important factors 
in sustaining America at war. 


As for Arcady Farms, Truck-Trailer 
service has brought a big increase in 
sales volume and added many new 
dealer accounts .. not a few of which 
grew out of letters like this: “I see 
your Trailer going past my store. 
Please send me your catalog.” 


NO REPAIR COSTS 


Arcady Farms’ Fruehauf Trailers 
get hard usage . . about 75,000 miles 
a year. Repair costs? Only lubrication, 
painting and nominal maintenance. 

Thousands of American companies, 
in scores of industries essential to the 
war, many of them with unusual and 
distinctive hauling problems, have 
found Truck-Trailers to be the com- 
plete solution. 


* * * 
World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
DETROIT 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


Trailer operators know that Fruehaufs require little service 


attention, but when it is needed, there’s a Factory Branch 


Service Station conveniently close. Fruehauf maintains the 


only nation-wide Trailer service organization, with fully 


fifty strategically located cities. 


equipped shops and complete parts stocks in more than 





A TRUCK IS LIKE A HORSE 
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Ask your Fruehauf Branch about it. 
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Remove Next Winter's 


SHIVERS 





Right Now... with 
BALSAM-WOOL Attic Insulation! 


Don’t shiver again in a half-heated house! 
Act now to assure more comfort next fall and 
winter—apply Balsam-Wool in your attic! 
This famous blanket insulation assures per- 
manent protection—yearly fuel savings as 
high as 20%. Application is quick and easy. 
Balsam-Wool is sold under a money back guar- 
antee of satisfaction—it is moistureproofed, 
flameproof, windproof and sturdy—proved 
by years of use.. Now—while material, man- 
power, and liberal credit terms are still avail- 
able—ask your lumber dealer 
about Balsam-Wool Attic Insu- 
lation or mail the coupon. 











WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
Dept. 199-4, First National Bank Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

Gentlemen: Please send me complete in- j 
formation about Balsam-Wool Guaran- @% 
teed Attic Insulation. : 

I am a home owner [J renter [J architect [J student FJ 
contractor [] 


HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 


84 PROOF 


* QUALITY 

%*& BOUQUET 
%& CLEAN TASTE @ 
Your local dealer # 
may still be able 

to supply you 





SOLE U. $. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY * IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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of minor children working now for pay 
in Iowa is about five times that of a year 
ago, and many of them are girls.” 

All over the United States, the story is 
the same. Cheap restaurants, bars, taverns 
and honky-tonks (some with informal 
houses of prostitution attached) are hiring 
boys and girls to serve meals, wash dishes, 
dance or eat with late customers; or even, 
as in the case of one Louisiana girl, to 
solicit soldier customers for a photogra- 
pher by offering to pose seated on their 
laps. Much of the above happens in 
crowded defense areas. Here is a state 
report on this situation, made to the 
Children’s Bureau: 

“Problems of delinquency and vice have 
increased in the areas near military camps 
and construction centers. Much of the de- 
linquency of young girls has resulted from 
the many opportunities for jobs in dis- 
reputable places.” 

Under proper conditions, children can 
be of real help. Some farm communities 
proved last year that even urban children 
can safely help get in crops—(1) if prop- 
erly selected; (2) if told clearly what is 
ahead; (3) if supervised as to housing, 
health, food, morals, recreation, hours and 
conditions of work. 

In one county in Virginia, for instance, 
last summer, the schools worked out a 
rotating-group plan with the farm com- 
mittee and county agent, to provide 
enough boys for two weeks to harvest the 
crop. No boy worked more than 5 days, 
or was selected unless standing well in his 
studies. Each group went out under lead- 
ership; furthermore, each city boy was 
matched with an experienced farm boy to 
avoid accidents. The hours were short: 
from 9:30 to 5. The boys cut corn, filled 
silos, picked apples. The farmers were 
amazed at how much the children did. 

This is very different from the usual 
casual announcement by a school prin- 
cipal that a certain number of boys and 
girls are wanted for emergency farm work; 
that those who wish to go are to meet at 
5:30 A. M. on such and such a street. The 
casualties occur among these unsuper- 
vised workers. Proof that supervision pays 
is the fact that farmers who again are eager 
for child helpers are chiefly those who last 
year employed carefully selected, super- 
vised groups such as those sponsored by 
youth organizations. 


A Child-Labor Black Market 


The bright spots in the current child- 
labor situation are few. Everywhere the 
black market prevails. In the Connecticut 
defense-plant area, child-labor abuses at- 
tained appalling proportions last fall—but 
the State Labor Commissioner did some- 
thing about it. 

Virtually all state labor departments 
urgently need more inspectors, and the 
Connecticut labor department, headed by 
Commissioner Cornelius J. Danaher, 
needed them too. Yet it found a way to 
uncover conditions. 

Miss Edna M. Purtell, the department’s 
crack industrial investigator, suggested a 
plan which other states might well copy. 
“We knew the violations were mounting 
and had to be uncovered,” she told the 
writer. “But we hadn’t enough inspectors. 
So we drafted an informal, casual little 
questionnaire, asking school children if 
they were working, and if so, to give de- 
tails. 

“We picked the crowded defense cities 
of Hartford, Bridgeport, New Britain and 
New Haven, and asked the school superin- 
tendents to circulate our questionnaire in 
junior and senior high schools. The ques- 
tionnaire was not to be taken home, but 
answered then and there by each child. 

“The questionnaires were all given out 





, 


on the same day,” she went on. “It was 
done very casually. That way we got the 
real truth. Every child in those schools 
that day answered in his own handwriting. 
Here is the information, tabulated.” 

She pushed a paper over to me. The 
table breakdown showed that, out of 17,- 
000 high-school boys and girls in those 
four cities, over 4,700 were employed (ex- 
clusive of domestic service and street 
trades); and of this number, over 1,000, 
more than one fifth, were under 16— 
illegally employed. 

Of 4,689 high-school students of Bridge- 
port, New Haven and New Britain who 
were working after school, 2,726 worked 
6 days a week; 627 worked till 10 Pp. M., 
and 306 worked till midnight and after. 


Sixty-Hour Week for Pin Boys 


“We found childrén twelve, thirteen, 
fourteen and fifteen years old working up 
to sixty hours a week,” Miss Purtell told 
the writer. “The bowling alleys were the 
greatest offenders of all, employing the 
youngest children the longest hours under 
the worst conditions. In a Hartford alley, 
we found a boy of twelve working sixty 
hours a week, seven days a week, quitting 
at 4 A. M. every morning. Some of the 
bowling alleys had back rooms filled with 
cots where local pin boys and some run- 
aways could sleep and play crap games. 
Last year, one twelve-year-old boy, stupe- 
fied by drowsiness, lost two fingers of his 
left hand when a bowling ball struck him. 
In one alley, both girls and boys were 
found to be employed.” 

“What good has the survey accom- 
plished?” the writer asked. 

“Great good! First, it led us to the vio- 
lators. Second, it has stirred public indig- 
nation to such a pitch that we have 
obtained a large number of convictions.” 

Connecticut’s experiences seem to show 
that child labor is a problem Americans 
cannot look to Washington to solve; it’s 
a problem for the community, in close co- 
operation with the War Manpower Com- 
mission, the Children’s Bureau, and the 
labor department in each state, for par- 
ents, teachers, school boards, public-spir- 
ited citizens. The greatest present need is 
for a quick survey of genuine labor needs 
in the community and a listing of untapped 
sources of man- and womanpower to sup- 
ply local needs, so that school children— 
except when recruited as a part of some 
carefully planned project—will remain in 
their schools. 

In 13 states (California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Utah and Wisconsin), 
bills relaxing child-iabor or school-attend- 
ance regulations for the duration have 
been introduced. A New York bill would 
permit children 12 years and over to be 
absent from school for 60 school days 
(i.e., 12 school weeks) to work in agricul- 
ture or “suitable” work in offices or plants. 

A Massachusetts proposal would permit 
minors under 18 years to operate motor 
vehicles during the war. Also in Massa- 
chusetts is a bill to permit 15-year-old 
boys to work in amusement parks and at 
beach resorts until midnight. In five states, 
there are proposals to let down the laws, 
so that young boys can work at night in 
bowling alleys. 

The pressure for relaxation of child-la- 
bor laws in these and other states will in- 
crease steadily. 

Our boys and girls are the nation’s most 
precious resource. Shall we permit them 
to be systematically exploited, to be weak- 
ened physically, mentally and morally? 

On the answer will depend all that our 
Armed Forces are fighting to preserve. 

THE END 
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See if you don’t soon begin to enjoy 
renewed energy and interest in life 
after you start taking just two tiny 
“VITAMINS Plus” capsules daily. 
See if you don’t feel younger—and 
look better! Results are usually so porta 
good because “VITAMINS Plus” | Sora 
provides protective amounts of ALL boa 
the known essential vitamins —the - 

vitamins you must have to enjoy vig- ugh 
orous health. And that’s not all! The s 
“VITAMINS Plus” actually gives you sluded 
extra vitamins of the B-Complex es: 
and added iron. Try it! Remember... _ #018 
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neral and his own work in particular, 
itil he realized too late that he had gone 
o far to turn back. His new “friends” 
id him in their power. 

‘Older men like Stoltz—and younger 
hes qualified by intellect or experience— 
e usually assigned to espionage; the 
yunger and mechanically inclined, to 
\botage. The terms are not interchange- 
dle. The espionage agent discovers; the 
botage agent destroys. In gangster ver- 
acular, one “cases the joint,’ and the 
her “cracks the crib.” There are several 
thools for teaching each of these opera- 
‘ons in Germany and in its subjugated 








ountries. The espionage school on the 


utskirts of Hamburg, to which Stoltz was 
ken, and the sabotage school near Berlin 
re typical of the lot. 
) The espionage school is an unobtrusive 
yur-story building adjoining a police sta- 
on in a middle-class neighborhood. Every 
tempt is made to conceal the institution’s 
portance. Even the office where Princi- 
al Sorau sits is small and bare. Students 





re boarded far from this center and 
rought to classes by automobile. 


The sabotage school, being situated in a 
ecluded country district where such pre- 
autions are not needed, more nearly 
esembles a modern college or small uni- 
lersity. It has a large main building con- 


i 


aining offices, study and recreation rooms, 


lining room and laboratory, and several 

aller buildings, mostly remodeled dwell- 

gs in which the students sleep. Exten- 
live grounds, including rifle range, proving 
jeld and playgrounds, are enclosed by a 
igh stone wall. A near-by river furnishes 
cilities for bridge and canal operations. 


Ruthless Third Degree 
} 

The trainee, before entering either 
chool, has been thoroughly grilled. He 
has been forced to tell the story of his life 
o different inquisitors—usually four or 
ve—and has taken an oath of secrecy, 
he violation of which he knows will be 
Dunished with unbelievably severe penal- 
ies. But even after he has matriculated, 
fe remains subject to all sorts of tests and 
raps. School officials break into his room 
n the middle of the night and accuse him 
bf disloyalty to see how he reacts: stool 
pigeons try to snare him with sneers at Hit- 
er and the Nazi regime; his landlady re- 
ports every detail of his private life; even 
on days off, he is followed and watched. 

The next move is to rebuild and enlarge 
is self-esteem. He is told that he is ful- 
filling his duty to the land of his birth, that 
lhe is doing something bigger and better 
han ordinary men do. Pep talks drive 
home the theory that one saboteur who 
attains his objective is more valuable than 
a whole division of troops. Parallel with 
this building-up of the ego, there is a sys- 
tematic effort to ridicule the mentality and 
resources of the people in the country 
where he is to operate. Americans, he is 
told, have no counterespionage system at 
all, are just a bunch of “dumb clucks.” One 
instructor made a statement which, in 
these troubled days, I wish was true. 

“Americans,” he shouted to his class, 
“are just a bunch of G-men!” 

The trainee’s day is typically German in 
its faithfulness to routine—calisthenics be- 
fore breakfast; classes throughout the 
forenoon in general chemistry; the theory 
of explosives, incendiary materials, deto- 
nators, primers, mechanical, chemical and 
electrical timing devices: lectures and 
blackboard demonstrations. After lunch- 
eon—for beginners: laboratory work, pre- 
paring incendiaries and explosives; for 
advanced students: field work using them. 
From 4:00 to 4:30, sports and relaxation 
—strictly supervised. of course—during 
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which any one of the instructors (usually 
regular army officers of the bruiser type) 
may rush up, shouting, “Defend your- 
self!’ On one such occasion, an American 
youngster countered with a right to the 
chin that downed the officer, who strug- 
gled to his feet with a grudging, “You 
can!” 

Having mastered the theory and prac- 
tice of making fuses, detonators, explo- 
sives, etc., the student turns to the grimty 
practical business of using them. By this 
time, the definite objective of the indi- 
vidual saboteur has been established. If 
he is to be sent to Panama, civil engineers, 
waterways inspectors, and specialists on 
canals take him in hand; the complicated 
mechanism of locks and sluices is demon- 
strated with actual installations on the 
near-by river; points where the most dam- 
age can be done are located and explained. 

Finally, the student is required to experi- 
ment with actual charges of dynamite and 
other explosives until he has proved that 
he can carry out instructions, working 
alone. If he is to be sent to New York 
to destroy the Hell Gate railroad bridge or 
to San Francisco to blow up the beautiful 
bridge across the harbor, models of these 
great structures are built to scale and the 
sabotage student is required to experiment 
with charges (also reduced to scale) until 
he has learned just where and how much 
explosive to use. 

These model bridges are not toys, but 
sizable, practical bridges, over water—and 
they go up with a bang. 


The secret approach and the quick get- | 


away are not neglected. The student has 
not qualified for postgraduate work until 
he can reach the required point on, say, 
a railroad track, attach his charge of dyna- 
mite to the rail, ignite the fuse and make 
his escape without attracting the attention 
of the guards on duty. Realistic getaways 
under fire are staged with bullets whizzing 
dangerously close as the saboteur flees to 


safety across tottering trestles and explod- | 


ing canal locks. 

Advanced students are taken on tours of 
war industries and power plants to see 
installations similar to those they are ex- 
pected to destroy. And before they can be 
graduated summa cum laude, they are sent 
on actual sabotage missions to near-by 
enemy countries to test, by the only sure 
method (the most difficult thing for the 
regimented Nazi mentality to achieve), the 
ability to act alone. 


Education in Espionage 


While ali this was happening to our 
young machinist friend at the sabotage 
school near Berlin, William Stoltz, was a 
student in the Hamburg espionage school. 

Basic training at the school which Stoltz 
attended concerns itself chiefly with vari- 
ous forms of secret communications, not 
only their use but their manufacture. The 


graduate student must know where to ob- | 
tain and how to mix ingredients used in | 
secret-writing compounds and in the re- | 
agents needed to restore these writings to | 


Visibility; he must also know how to con- 
struct short-wave radio and telegraph sets 
from easily obtainable materials. Trans- 
portation of these facilities is usually im- 
possible The spy therefore must be 
self-starting and self-contained. 


For students who have been away from | 
the United States for some time, refresher | 
courses are provided, with lectures by re- 


turning Nazis who have recently been 
in the section of America in which, the 
student is to work. These lectures are 
accompanied by detailed maps, aerial pho- 
tographs and lists of Army and Navy es- 
tablishments, war industries and other key 
points in the section. Reading of Ameri- 


* Enlist Your Dollars 








‘““...Increases 
fire power 
33%!” 


“After 35 years, the Army goes from the pistol to the carbine 
. .. The Winchester carbine is rated high, and is judged to 
increase the fire power of the infantry regiment by 33 


” 
per cent. As reported by a prominent news magazine 


“All the men and officers in the infantry who have been 
armed with the pistol will carry the carbine instead. . . 
It fires a .30 calibre cartridge and is accurate up to any 
distance that soldiers usually fire at the enemy ... We 
believe it to be a weapon of great merit...” 

ROBERT P. PATTERSON, Under Secretary of War 


The same manufacturing ability that has made Underwood 
Elliott Fisher typewriters, adding and accounting machines 


famous throughout the world, is now being applied to the pro- 


duction of carbines. 
* x * 


TO OUR MILLIONS OF VALUED CUSTOMERS: TYPEWRITERS — New 
and used typewriters are sold only to the U.S. Govern- 
ment for the armed services. You may rent used ma- 
chines under Office of Price Administration regulations. 


ADDING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES— New machines are 
available under War Production Board regulations. We 
have been able to assist many of our customers with 
their accounting problems. 


RIBBONS, CARBON PAPER, ETC.—We may sell ribbons, car- 
bon paper and other supplies for all types of office ma- 
chines without restriction. 


MAINTENANCE—Our maintenance service is in complete 
and efficient operation from coast to coast to help you 
keep your Underwood, Elliott Fisher and Sundstrand ma- 
chines operating efficiently and we are permitted to 
manufacture the necessary parts. 


Carbines are now in mass production by 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Former and future makers of Typewriters, Adding and Accounting Machines 


Buy More War Bonds 





To Shorten The Duration 
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WHEN A LIGHT MEANS A LIFE 


ernie 


SEALED- 
IN-STEEL 
TO PREVENT 
CORROSION 







t 
in 


The crew jumped almost as soon as 
the wounded plane hit the wave. In 
two short seconds their Mae West 
life belts were fully inflated. 

It was dark. The pilot reached for 
the flashlight strung around his neck. 
He snapped the switch anda brilliant 
pointer of light cut the night. An an- 
swering signal shone for a moment. 

In a short time they heard the de- 
stroyer, then the rescue boat, guided 
by the flashlight beam. 

Again a light had meant a life! 


AFTER THE WAR 
YOU CAN AGAIN 
ASK FOR 


FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES 
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; When a light modus a life, 
a flashlight battery 
must be dependable! 


Because his flashlight was loaded 
with Ray-O-Vac LEAKPROOF bat- 
teries, the flyer knew it would de- 
liver dependable light— despite the 
freezing cold of high altitudes .. . 
despite the shock of landing . . . de- 
spite the salt water. 

LEAKPROOPF, the only flashlight 
batteries sealed in steel to prevent cor- 
rosion, are now being made exclu- 
sively for the armed forces. Certainly 
our fighters, before all others, deserve 
the world’s finest flashlight batteries. 


RAY-O-VAC 














can newspapers for as many years back as 
the student has been absent from the coun- 
try is prescribed, and examinations on 
American current events during those 
years are conducted. 

After this general training, the student is 
taken to Stuttgart, where files are kept of 
all important industries and industrialists 
in the United States. He is expected, of 
course, to know the managing personnel 
of the organizations for which he worked, 
but at Stuttgart he is able to brush up on 
changes in that personnel, and also to get 
a good working knowledge of the key men 
in all essential industries in his own sec- 
tion.of the country. All of this informa- 
tion—in fact everything taught at the 
espionage or the sabotage school—must be 
learned by heart. 

Final steps consist of providing the now 
thoroughly qualified spy with detailed in- 
structions on the information he is to 
obtain and a “cover story” of sufficient 
plausibility to explain his presence and 
assure his safety. 

The German espionage authorities seem 
most interested in the number of our con- 
voy ships, the strength of our fleet, the 
courses of transoceanic shipping, buoy 
markings of channels, developments in 
navigation engines, new protective devices 
against submarines, performances of new 
planes and, of course, production figures 
on all kinds of war materials. One ques- 
tion on every espionage agent’s carefully 
memorized agenda is: “Where are the 
worst bottlenecks?” 

The “cover story” is naturally a variable 
quantity. The need of each agent is stud- 
ied and met by a fabrication of falsehoods 
best calculated to protect him from moles- 
tation. Social Security and Selective Serv- 
ice cards, printed in Germany with ink 
and on paper identical with that used 
by our own government, perfect until 
submitted to tests in the F.B.I. Technical 
Laboratory, are given the spy who poses as 
a U.S. citizen. If he is to pose as a refugee, 
driven from his home in Germany or a 
subjugated country by Nazi persecution, 
he is equipped with a forged passport or 
other official papers that a bona fide refu- 
gee would carry. In either case, the iden- 
tity claimed by the agent is a wholly 
manufactured one and entirely false in 
every detail. 

Meticulous pains are taken to familiarize 
the spy with his new identity. Sometimes 
complete family histories are invented. A 
safer plan, and one that is followed when- 
ever practicable, is to provide the agent 
with an actual family so securely under 
Nazi domination that the imposture is cer- 
tain not to be discovered. 


A Fabricated Family History 


The arrested agent Bahr, for example, 
was furnished the protective background 
of a non-Aryan family, every member of 
which had been “liquidated” by the Nazi 
pogroms. No detail of these fake family 
histories is neglected; if a relative is a 
philatelist, the agent must memorize and 
chat glibly about every important stamp 
in the collection. He is (or so his tutors 
believe) prepared for al/ emergencies. 

Some of this recruiting and training is 
done by an ostensibly private organization 
called the Ausland Institute, which, how- 
ever, works in close affiliation with the 
official Ausland organization, which is 
part of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. It 
is known to have received large grants of 
public funds. During the prewar period 
and before our own entry, the institute, 
because of its nominally private character, 
was able to carry on activities abroad in- 
consistent with relations between nations 
supposedly at peace. 

The Ausland Institute has many execu- 
tives engaged in this recruiting and train- 
ing work. So has the espionage service of 
the High Command. Many of the in- 
structors are well known to the Federal 


Bureau of 
three “doctors” whose acquaintance Wil- 


liam Stoltz was forced to make in the first | 


months of his stay in Germany. 

Gassner, a ruddy-faced, sandy-haired, 
loose-lipped, fat young man of about 
thirty, is the come-on expert or contact 
man, who conceals his domineering nature 
behind the huge steins of beer and piled-up 
plates of heavy foods with which he re- 
gales himself. 

Renken, known as Nikki Ritter during 
his residence in the United States, is like- 
wise the blond, stocky type of German, but 
his forty-five years, many of which have 
been spent in the secret service, have rutted 
deep lines of cruelty in his hard, deter- 
mined face. He is called in when it is nee- 
essary to “turn on the heat.” Kurtz (or 
Sorau, as he was known to Lilly Stein) is 
one of the masterminds. 

These men are still at work to wreck our 


Investigation, including the 


ah 





war effort. Systematic recruiting of new © 


members for their activities went on in 
this country for years during peacetime. 
One of the leaders in these activities in the 
United States was Walter Kappe, one-time 
editor of the Cincinnati Freie Presse and 
one of the founders of the Friends of New 
Germany, which later became the Ger- 
man-American Bund. - 


Our Number One Nazi 


While Fritz Kuhn, Wilhelm Kunze and 
others absorbed the spotlight, Kappe, a 
former instructor in the sabotage school 
near Berlin and a real higher-up in the 
Nazi espionage regime, was generally rec- 
ognized in informed circles as Number 
One Nazi in the United States. That he did 
his work well is indicated by the fact that 
he became propaganda director of Radio 
Berlin, Station DJB, upon his return to 
Germany and was reportedly in control of 
all radio equipment for Nazi propaganda, 
sabotage and espionage. 

I emphasize the activities of these men 
to bring home the fact that the way has 
been patiently and skillfully laid for a 
sabotage drive in this country with which, 
at any time, we may be forced to cope. 
We should not be lulled into complacency 
by the fact that improved methods of law 


enforcement and counterespionage per- 


fected through these same years by 
American Intelligence agencies, and now 
zealously employed by the F.B.I. and loy- 
ally co-operating state and municipal po- 
lice forces, have so far prevented any 
foreign-directed act of sabotage such as 
the Black Tom disaster of the last war. 

The citizen’s duty is plain. Upon him 
depends to a great measure the internal 
security of the country. Without his help 
the F.B.I. would be sorely handicapped. 
The President of the United States has 
called upon law-enforcement agencies to 
report matters pertaining to sabotage and 
espionage to the F.B.I. The citizen should 
do the same whenever he has information 
based upon facts which cause him to be- 
come suspicious of anyone who might aid 
the enemy by endangering defense indus- 
tries, transportation facilities or communi- 
cations. 

When the citizen does have suspicions 
like these, based on fact, he should at 
once notify the nearest office of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. If he is 
uncertain how to do this, his local tele- 
phone company can put him in touch with 


the F.B.I. In an emergency he can call” 


his local police headquarters, which will 
relay the information to the Bureau. 

Often the mere appearance of our spe- 
cial agents or law-enforcement officers on 
the scene is enough to ward off the pro- 
posed. sabotage, for the last words whis- 
pered into the ears of the Nazi spy or 
saboteur as he leaves Germany—and I 
have this information from many sources 
—are these: “Don’t get the F.B.I. down on 
you!” 

THE END 



































But TODAY'S homes must 
serve until victory. Don’t let 
yours ‘run down.” 


Uncle Sam wants you to keep your home in good 
repair, insulate it for vital fuel-saving and make 
waste space useful. To tell you exactly what you 
can and should do, The Celotex Corporation has 
prepared “A Wartime Guide to Better Homes.” 
Get it FREE at your Celotex Dealer’s or mail the 
coupon below. 























Repair or Replace a Leaky Roof. 
Uncle Sam says this is a part of 
necessary maintenance. Ask your 
Celotex Dealer about doing the 
job with Celotex Roofing or 
Celotex Triple- Sealed Shingles. 
Get the extra protection, beauty 
and long life they provide, with- 
out extra Cost. 





Insulate NOW for Comfort and 
Fuel-Saving. Save vital fuel, 
avoid winter discomfort, by in- 
sulating with permanent, fire- 
proof Celotex Rock Wool Prod- 
ucts. This conserves heat, makes 
fuel go 40% farther! And keeps 
your home cooler in summer, 
too. Ask your Celotex Dealer. 
















Make Room for a War Worker. 
Transform waste space into a 
beautiful, comfortable room with 
the help of Celotex Insulating 
Interior Finishes; or with Celo- 
Rock Wallboard, a handsome 
fireproof material which can be 
papered or painted. Consult your 
Celotex Dealer without obliga- 
tion, 
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with the War Bonds we're saving up today.” 


= 


Is and Junior, Mother and Dad —all will love the 
S traditional charm and thrilling new livability so 
happily wed in this “Miracle Home” of Tomorrow. 
Created by one of America’s leading architects, yet 
it will be priced for the average American family! 


The youngsters will revel in the freedom-with- 
safety of its private garden patio. Mother will find 





new pleasure and working ease in a kitchen that 
combines a whole staff of servants in a single unit 
—refrigerated pantry, sink, dishwasher, stove and 
washing machine! 

In streamlined, built-in beds, she will be able to 
turn the mattresses at the touch of a finger! And Dad 
will simply flip a switch to take an invigorating 
ultra-violet sun bath while he’s shaving! 


Purified air at constant temperature will provide 


CELOTEX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ROOFING ° INSULATING BOARD 
ROCK WOOL ¢ GYPSUM WALLBOARD « LATH 
PLASTER « ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 
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‘We're going tolive ina flack Come! 


Daddy says we'll own it tomorrow... 





Architect: Royal Barry Wills €9 


year-round healthfulness and comfort. Fuel-saving, 
weather-proof construction at very low cost will be 





made possible by such wonder products of Celotex 
wartime research as Celo-Roof—complete roofing and 
insulation in ove material . . . and Cemesto—com- 
plete exterior and interior insulated wall in one fire- 
resistant unit! 


So don’t spend your dollars unwisely today. Buy 
more War Bonds—and earmark them for the down 
payment on your “Miracle Home” of Tomorrow. 
They will buy your family more comfortable, health- 
ful, joyful living than dollars have ever bought before! 


Free! —"Your Miracle Home of Tomorrow,” a portfolio of 
pictures, plans and descriptions of post-war homes. Also special 
War Bond Container to safeguard your bonds. Get both at your 
Celotex Dealer’s or mail the coupon. 
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THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, Chicago, Ill. Cot 4-24-43 
Please send me FREE: 
0 “Your Miracle Home of Tomorrow” 


(0 “A Wartime Guide to Better Homes” 
(Repair and Remodel Booklet) 

(0 War Bond Container 
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STOP LOOKING! 
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HERE'S THE ANSWER for men | 


who want better shaves at low cost. Only 
25¢ now buys 18 of the keenest razor blades 
Berkeley Blades! Switch 
today. Made of fine watch-spring steel; 


you ever used... 


precision honed. Money-back guarantee! 


teal | Lt) 


NO BETTER BLADES 
AT ANY PRICE 





| to $1,675,000,000. 
| a normal year we had just before the war, 
| they had jumped to $3,349,000,000. Our 













Save steel. ; 
Make blades go farther. Pat 
dry with towel after every shave. Use lots 
of water with soap or shaving cream. 


Consolidated Razor Blade Co., 






Inc., 








Jersey City, N. J 


DON’T NEGLECT <a DRY 








sore. So apply Chap Stick for 
quick relief. Gently medicated, 
it soothes smarting, sun-sore lips 
—helps heal broken skin. Fleet’s 
Chap Stick is used by U.S. Forces 
everywhere to prevent dry, 
cracked lips. 25c atall drug stores. 
Chap Stick Co., Lynchburg, Va. 


They may become dangerously CRACKED 
al PS 


JOHNNY SHOEMAKER SEZ.. 


"THESE DAYS IT 

PAYS TO MAKE 
g THINGS LAST,., 
| ESPECIALLY 


DY) SHOES” 


RUBBER 
HEELS 


AND SOLES 


MADE OF RUBBER PROVIDED 
FOR ESSENTIAL CIVILIAN NEEDS 
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Two-Way Trade—and Peace 


substantial tariff concessions to British 
wool textiles. Which should have meant, 
according to the protectionist, the dismis- 
sal of workers from domestic woolen mills 
and great hardships on American woolen 
firms. But in the first ten months of 1938, 
employment in American woolen mills in- 
creased 26 per cent over the same period 
the year before. 

What it all boils down to is this: If we 
have to see a couple of hundred men lose 
their jobs in order to give a couple of 
thousand men work, | think it’s the patri- 
otic and decent thing to do for the coun- 
try’s sake. I could sit here all night and 
cite figures proving that the trade agree- 
ments have caused innumerable shifts of 
just that sort. | don’t know how convinc- 
ing they'd be. Unfortunately, the op- 
ponents of freer world trade appeal to 
emotions, and it takes a mighty strong 
statistic to stand up against a good, rousing 
sob story. 

However, the whole thing can really be 
summed up in terms of dollars and cough- 
nuts. In 1933, our total exports amounted 
In 1937, the nearest to 


imports rose from $1,447,000,000 in 1933 
to $3,083,000,000 in 1937. Despite this in- 
crease in business (every cent of which 
represents more work and more prosperity 
for the whole world) our exports still ex- 
ceeded our imports. We still had a fa- 
vorable balance of trade. We were still, in 
other words, on the big end of the horn. 
In our agreement with Mexico, for in- 
stance, we agreed, among other things, to 
cut our tariffs in half on spjrits of tur- 
pentine, lead, garlic, and certain types of 
men’s and boys’ footwear. In return, Mex- 
ico reduced its duty on United States 
wheat by 40 per cent, on cotton textiles by 
25 per cent, on some electrical equipment 
by 38 per cent, and on lard by 22 per cent. 
Mexican imports of our lard alone ran up 
to a million dollars in 1940. Also, Mexico 
agreed not to hike her duties on our auto- 
mobiles, trucks, breeding cattle and other 
items, a great convenience to our indus- 
tries which plan production far ahead. 


Our Biggest Customer—Canada 


Our trade with Canada outranks the 
trade between any two other countries in 
the world, and Canada is the only nation 
with which we have made a second trade 
agreement right on top of the first. In the 
first, we made concessions on a number of 
things, including aluminum, fox furs, ma- 
ple sugar and nickel, which we needed or 
wanted. 

Canada reduced her duties on grape- 
fruit, oranges, dictating machines, tractors, 
automobiles and parts from this country. 
Our exports of automobiles and parts 
amounted to only $2,350,000 in 1935. The 
agreement became effective on January 1, 
1936, and by 1937, these exports had 
jumped to $15,218,000. The second agree- 
ment brought about an increase in our ex- 
ports to Canada of 142 per cent. Is that 
giving anything away? 

One of the most thoroughly distorted 
aspects of the trade-agreements program 
is the “most-favored-nation” policy. It’s 
been part of our tariff system for a long, 
long time. It simply means that any con- 
cession granted to one nation is auto- 


| matically granted to every other nation 


which does not discriminate against our 
commerce. When we promised Brazil to 
lower our tariff on manganese, we also 
lowered it for every other country—pro- 
viding those countries gave us all the 
breaks they gave other people. 
High-tariff proponents have charged 
that, under the policy, we have given con- 
cessions to countries that never did any- 


Continued from page 2C 


thing for us, yet the record shows we have 
benefited immeasurably by the policy. We 
have used it to break down serious dis- 
criminations against our goods. 

In the beginning of the program, Aus- 
tralia discriminated sharply against our 
manufactured products, so she was placed 
on our black list and received no benefit 
from the most-favored-nation policy. She 
became more and more worried as the 
United States entered into agreements with 
one country right after another. Wool 
was one of Australia’s big concerns. She 
became quite apprehensive lest, in a trade 
agreement with the United Kingdom, Tur- 
key, or some other country, we might 
agree to lower our duty on wool, and that 
she would be ineligible to share the bene- 
fits. 

Australia, therefore, stopped her dis- 
crimination against our products, which 
amounted to more than ten million dol- 
lars annually, and she was removed from 
the black list. In a subsequent agreement 
with Argentina, the United States agreed 
to lower its duty on several grades of wool, 


disastrous to us—established a system of 
empire preferences designed to give every 
empire member-country an advantage in 
empire trade, which it succeeded in doing. 
As an illustration, a duty of 10 per cent 
was placed upon all lard imported into 
the United Kingdom from any non-empire 
country. This hit us where it hurt; we nor- 
mally export nearly half our lard. 


Basis for World Prosperity 


So, the trade-agreements program rep- 
resented more than an alteration in tariff 
method. It was a distinct change in United 
States policy and philosophy. Inherent in 
it was tne recognition that world peace 
and prosperity must be based upon eco- 
nomic co-operation. 

These principles of international co- 
operation are embodied in the Lend-Lease 
agreements. By these and by the Atlantic 
Charter, we have pledged to our allies and 
to the world “to promote mutually ad- 
vantageous_ relations” and _ provisions 
“open to participation by all other coun- 














SGT. S. LANDI 





by 11 cents, a blessing which Australia 
then could share. 

Our behavior under the reciprocal- 
trade program has been a long way from 
our arrogant and illogical conduct after 
the last war. Until the trade-agreements 
program was adopted, our tariff rates were 
flat and inflexible. They were set by 
Congress in the midst of logrolling and 
lobbying activities that sometimes reached 
scandalous proportions, and they always 
went up, never down. 

Indeed, the United States led the mad 
race of nations toward economic isolation. 
Each successive boost of our trade bar- 
riers brought retaliatory restrictions by 
other nations. 

The traditionally low-tariff Liberal Ca- 
nadian Government—one of our two best 
customers—enacted a tariff bill increasing 
tariff rates affecting some $250,000,000 of 
our exports to Canada. Also, duties were 
made automatically reciprocal—which, in 
plain language, warned that if United 
States tariff rates were raised, Canada’s 
duties would be raised accordingly. United 
States corn had been on Canada’s free list. 
But when our 1930 tariff act raised the duty 
on corn to 25 cents a bushel, Canadian 
duty on our corn became 25 cents, too. 
Corn from other countries of the British 
Empire remained on Canada’s free list, 
and that from the Union of South Africa 
freely entered the Canadian markets. It 
wasn't pleasant for our corn growers. 

Mexico increased duties on lard, dried 
fruits, vegetable oils and on five hundred- 
odd textile products, among other things. 

Even Great Britain, traditionally a free- 
trading nation and our other best cus- 
tomer, instituted not only a general system 
of tariff protection, but—what was more 





tries of like mind, directed to the expan- 
sion... of production, employment and 
the exchange .. . of goods .. . and to the 
elimination of all forms of discriminatory 
treatment in international commerce, and 
to the reduction of tariffs and other trade 
barriers.” 

The world is looking to the congres- 
sional battle on trade agreements as an 
indication of how seriously or lightly the 
United States regards these promises and 
agreements. 

Repudiation of that principle at this 
critical time would undermine world con- 
fidence in the nobility of our war aims. 
It would notify the world that the United 
States was back on an isolationist tack. 
It would demonstrate that the United 
States did not have and apparently could 
not have a sustained foreign policy. 

The end of the war will find the United 
States with the greatest producing ca- 
pacity of any nation in world history. We 
shall need outlets for that production and 
we shall also need access to the world’s 
resources more acutely than ever before, 
because of our increased domestic de- 
mands, and because of the rate at which 
war is consuming our resources now. 

The United States cannot avoid the 
responsibility of exercising leadership in 
world reconstruction and rehabilitation. 
Rejection of this duty and privilege would 
mean that economic warfare would con- 
tinue, thus rendering any military peace 
futile and only temporary. The history of 
the between-war period has proved that. 

I do not claim that the trade-agreements 
program is a panacea for all ills, but I 
firmly believe its principles are the only 
way out of postwar misery. 

THE END 
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In the stormy days when the republic was 
young, men knew the rigors of war and the 
problems of peace. So today, these difficulties serve to unite 


our nation and strengthen the aims of its people. 


Moments of rest and relaxation are important in 
a busy land. At these times, one is always assured of the finest 


in refreshment with a friendly glass of MILLER HIGH LIFE. 


MILLER BREWING COMPANY ¢ MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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MITCHELL BOMBERS 
FIND GOOD HUNTING 
IN NEW GUINEA 


Giving Japs no rest... they pound ships, 
ports, munitions dumps, planes, airfields 


66-25 Mitchell bombers attacked a Japanese convoy attempt- 
B: ing to land troops on the north coast of New Guinea. 
Seve eal destructive hits were scored on transports and 
escorting warships, five Zeros were shot down and the whole 
convoy fled... 


“B-25’s made the heaviest attack in weeks on Salamaua. 
The port was badly battered and ravaged by fires and ex- 
plosions. A munitions dump was blown up... 


“In two runs over the Jap airdrome at Lae, B-25 Mitchells 
destroyed five bombers and six fighters on the ground... 


“B-25’s located a Jap destroyer and two smaller vessels 
attempting to bring supplies to New Guinea and sank all 
three...” 


You could fill a book with the list of Jap losses in New 
Guinea. Into this bottomless pit the enemy has poured men, 
ships, supplies and planes in a desperate effort to conquer 
the island. Instead they suffered their first major land defeat 
of the war in the South Pacific. 


On this front, as on many others, “North American Sets the 
Pace.” Powerful North American B-25 Mitchell bombers, 
more hated by the Japs than any other United Nations 
planes, have been active in the New Guinea theater for 
more than a year. At Gona, Buna, Lae, Salamaua and every 
other point where there were Japs to be killed, the B-25’s 
found good hunting. 


Today, with New Guinea safely in Allied hands and the 
threat to Australia smashed, B-25 Mitchells are out to blast 
the enemy from his other bases in the South Pacific. Back 
home in North American’s plants the hunting goes on too. 
We're looking for, and finding, many improvements that 
keep us ahead of the Axis. 


The Office of War Information says of the B-25: “No other 
airplane of its type in friendly or enemy air forces is known 
to equal it.” The Japs i in New Guinea found that was true. 
We mean to keep it that way. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 


Inglewood, California 


Kansas City ‘< Dallas 
Member, Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 
A Were a Dam lg \ 
B-25 MITCHELL P-51 MUSTANG AT-6 TEXAN 


The Japs hate Mortimer and with reason. This North American B-25 
Mitchell bomber has its individual record painted on the fuselage: 
four flags, one for each Jap sunk, nine rising sun emblems, one for 
each Zero shot down, and 17 bombs, one for each raid in which the 
plane took part. Mortimer has room for more flags and emblems. He 
symbolizes that unconquerable superiority which infuriates the Japs. 


NORTH AMERICAN SETS THE PACE 


Wig 
... tn Mow Guinea 
(One of a series describing North American 
planes in action on the battlefronts of the world) 
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Deadly B-25 Bombers attack a Jap beachhead. Like American planes everywhere, they are painted a camouflage 
color to match the natural setting in which they are based—in this case, the vivid green of the New Guinea jungle. 
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The beam of the policeman’s flashlight touched the buttons on Kip’s uniform and his insignia. “Okay, Lieutenant. You know what it’s all about” 


THE GIRL LEFT BEHIND 


By Margaret Culkin Banning 


































| Story Thus Far: 


W YORK CITY, Lieutenant Christopher 
ip’’) Galloway, a bombardier serving with 
American Air Forces, receives orders to go 
ngland—by clipper. Major Jackson, the offi- 
who delivers the orders, is well aware that 
lyoung lieutenant is very fond of women. 
in Kip informs him that he is on the verge 
darrying, the major suggests that it would 
letter to wait until he gets back. 

ip’s fiancée is Pamela (“‘Pam”) Neill. She 
S—as personnel director for women and 
in an airplane plant, where Kip’s cousin, 
‘Fraser, is one of the big men. After leaving 
br Jackson, Kip telephones Alec and asks 
to break the news to Pam. Alec doesn’t 
h the job, but Kip urges him, implores him, 
k to Pam. 

very important official—Jerome Hayes, co- 
Wnator of military airplane production—is 
nt when Alec reluctantly tells Pam that 
S orders may make some difference to her 
ding plans. Hayes does not know what the 
tion is and, too far away to hear what the 
are discussing, he comes over and ‘‘calls’” 
for taking time off from war work. Pam 
ts that it is more important to her than 
job—and that it is concerned with the war. 
hat night, Hayes and Alec go to the Venetian 
b, a popular night spot, for a quiet business 
They find Pam there. With her, at a table, 
IKip, and some of his friends, including Jinx 
hanan, a glamor girl who, in love with Kip, 
been a good sport when she lost him. 

ayes is greatly impressed by Pam's beauty. 
fen Alec takes him to her table and introduces 
, he offers to intercede in Kip’s behalf—at 
it try to postpone Kip’s departure, so that he 
be married. But Kip (remembering his 
with Jackson) begs him to do nothing. 
long about midnight, a newsboy with papers 
through the room. According to the 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


headlines, the British have bombed some German 
center. ‘‘Looks like they’re using our bombers,” 
Alec mutters, as he reads. Hayes, too, is thinking 
aloud. “At this rate,’’ he says, ‘‘they’ll need 
more and more of them. It’s going to mean 
losses. Heavy losses.” 

Jinx Buchanan listens, shivering. Then she 
turns to Kip and kisses him squarely on the 
mouth. Pamela is astounded. ‘“‘Let’s go, Kip,” 
she says evenly. 

As the party reaches the street, the long shriek 
of an air-raid siren cuts through the night. 


II 


HE menacing sound, known but still 
unfamiliar to Pam and Kip, seemed 
to reach down toward them and 

rise again. 

“Could it be real?” Pam whispered. 

“Hardly a chance,” said Kip. “No, it’s 
just a surprise blackout. Do you want to 
go back with the others?” 

“No,” she said vehemently, “no, please! 
I can’t stand having all of them around 
any longer.” 

“T couldn’t either. I was glad you walked 
out on the party. I want you to myself. 
Where shall we go?” 

“Where can we go?” 

They were walking as they spoke, rap- 
idly, away from the awning that spread 
out from the entrance to the Venetian 
Club. The lights, none too many at this 
time of night, which spotted windows and 
doorways, had begun to disappear. Foot- 
steps hurried, seeking destinations. 

“Where are you folks going?” asked a 
policeman sharply. “You have to get off 
the street.” 


WENDELL KLING 


“We're all right, officer. Just going a 
bit farther.” 

The beam of the officer’s flashlight 
touched the buttons on Kip’s uniform and 
his insignia. 

“Okay, Lieutenant. 
it’s all about.” 

Kip held Pam close beside him and she 
heard his chuckle at that rejoinder. Ideas 
were running through both of their minds 
and they were alike. They didn’t want to 
stop in at a bar or go to a movie house. 
They wanted to watch this, together. This 
was luck, being by themselves in this deep- 
ening dark that made the city stranger 
and more exciting than they had ever seen 
it before. 

“We could go over into the park,” she 
suggested. “Maybe we can stay there un- 
til it’s over. Sit on a bench and see what 
it’s like.” 

“That’s an idea. How far is it?” Kip 
asked. 

“Only a short block from the next cor- 
ner. We probably aren’t supposed to go 
there—I don’t know.” 

“Let’s take a chance. I want to see how 
this looks from the ground.” 

“Yes, you'll be up there in the sky, above 
some strange city, and they’ll all be scut- 
tling to safety beneath. Only then it will 
be real, not practice.” 

“Darned real,” said Kip. 

A mounted policeman, looking immense 
in the darkness, rode by looking like a 
medieval knight. 

“Everything’s fantastic—it’s suddenly 


You know what 


not the same world,” she whispered breath- 
lessly. 

“Tt still has you in it—you and me,” he 
said. “It’s our world,” and hurried her 
along, close to the buildings. “We can 
cross here and go through that entrance.” 

Nobody stopped them. They seemed 
so directed. There were a few footsteps 
to be heard, the guarded beam of a flash- 
light sought the path. 

“Here’s a bench.” 

“Lucky I’m wearing black. Is someone 
over there, just across, Kip?” 

“Tt doesn’t make any difference. Relax, 
darling. It’s only a practice blackout, but 
even if it were a real raid it would be won- 
derful to be here with you like this.” 

“J don’t think a bomb on the bench 
could make me run,” she said, with a little 
sigh against his shoulder. It was the first 
time since the shock of the news this after- 
noon that she had felt close to him, that 
the rhythm of their love seemed to be 
right again. 

A searchlight moved across the sky and 
they lifted their heads to watch it. The 
great band of light, trembling a little on 
its edges, followed the course of a plane 
that seemed to be trying to rush out of its 
path and vanish. Steadily the white bril- 
liance blanketed it, made the plane a sharp, 
dark target. Pam thought, Kip will be 
like that, only it will be far worse. The 
beam withdrew. Everything was still and 
dark and there was a faint smell of grow- 
ing things, of trees and grass. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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This Easter, | can look 
that chipmunk in the eye 






ipa Sunpbay I took a walk in the 


woods. Or else I dreamed | did. 


You decide which. 


Anyhow, before I'd gone very far, I 
ran into a chipmunk named Charley. 
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He was with a badger named Seymour 
and aredbird whose name [| didn’t catch. 


With no warning at all, Charley lit 
into me. “You're a disgrace to all 
males,” he said. 


“Now, just a minute,” I protested, 
getting a little hot ‘under my haircut. 
“What's so terrible about me?” 


“You look like a female bird,” the red- 
bird said. “No color. No dash. Don’t 
you know that in the Spring a man 
ought to put on at least a little color? 
Why, just about every male in the woods 





has some bright shades. It makes the 
females like us better.” 


This had me stopped cold. Females 
don’t notice me much (I’m 43 and still 
unmarried), so I asked Charley what he 
thought I ought to do. 


“That’s simple,” he said. “Just get 
yourself some Arrow Ties for Easter.” 


“Yeah,” the redbird and Seymour said 
in chorus. “Arrows are so good-looking 
they almost make us jealous!” 


al 


Next day, I got an Arrow Tie, and two 
females noticed me. Then I bought a 
half-dozen more... and this Easter I 
won't have to take any more sass from 
that chipmunk! 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Troy, N.Y. 
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As Outstanding as Arrow Shirts 


* BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * 
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ONING can be the best thing 
that ever happened for the nation- 
wide improvement of women’s 
nd figures. It can constitute a sane, 

d easy-to-take reducing program; 
inetion, it appears, is what many 
an women need. 
wh importance of slenderness is em- 
‘cid in a new table of ideal weights 
wmen recently announced by Doctor 
{. Dublin, chief statistician of the 
tr) olitan Life Insurance Company. 
4 new table is a slim thing compared 
tholder table of average weights, the 
. \u’ve seen on penny weighing ma- 
jeand in your doctor’s office. That ta- 

ed that the average woman gained 
{tially as she grew older. 
> tendency to add pounds with years 
ad still is—average,” says Doctor 
, “but far from ideal. Ideally, the 
1 of fifty should weigh not a pound 
and preferably several pounds less, 
ne did at twenty-five.” 
women knew, in spite of statisti- 
when they were growing too fat. 
ey knew it every time they went to 
essmaker’s,” says Doctor Dublin. 
instincts were wiser than our 
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‘tors and statisticians long had felt 
he older table was misleading, in 
‘appeared to bless average rather 
deal weights. Nor did it take into 
eration variations in the sizes of 
n’s frames. 

preparing the new table, Doctor 
n and his staff studied weight in re- 
to health in the cases of nearly half 
on insured women, and found that 
be poundage, as stated in the older 
really amounted to overweight, and 
eight women consistently ran 
r health risks than their thinner sis- 


e is the new, wiser table of ideal 
ts for women aged 25 or over: 


Weight in Pounds 
(As Ordinarily Dressed) 















bight Small |Medium| Large 
Shoes)| Frame | Frame | Frame 
0” 105-113 | 112-120 | 119-129 
1 107-115 | 114-122 | 121-131 
ie 110-118 | 117-125 | 124-135 
3 113-121 | 120-128 | 127-138 
4 116-125 | 124-132 | 131-142 
5 119-128 | 127-135 | 133-145 
6 123-132 | 130-140] 138-150 
i 126-136 | 134-144] 142-154 
8 129-139 | 137-147 | 145-158 
9 133-143 | 141-151 | 149-162 
0 136-147 | 145-155 | 152-166 
11 139-150 | 148-158 | 155-169 
0 141-153 | 151-163 | 160-174 


ese heights and weights allow for 
with two-inch heels, and indoor 
ng, but also hold true without shoes 
othing. 
lis table lops some 20 pounds off the 
ge weight allowance of 140 pounds 
ie woman who is 5 feet 4 inches tall, 
ars old, and of small frame. 

woman may vary three or four 
ds either way from the ideal,” says 
Bor Dublin. “But beyond four pounds, 

pound of overweight is a liability.” 

bctor Dublin isn’t much impressed 

a stout woman protests that her 
her and all women in her family 
hed that much or more. 
or does he sympathize with the woman 
says, “I was as slim as anything be- 
the baby was born.” 
eredity has something to do with 
ht, childbirth provides a temporary 
and there is always the possibility— 
aint possibility—of glandular diffi- 
. But, says Doctor Dublin, increasing 
Int largely reflects “the effect of per- 
ig in the habit of consuming the same 
nt of food while age advances and 
ical activity decreases.” 
i to put it bluntly, if you’re fat, the 













chances are it’s because you eat like a pig. 

“The overweight woman,” says Doctor 
Dublin, “is digging unnecessarily into the 
country’s food supplies.” For it takes 
more food to feed a fat woman than a 
thin one. 

Food rationing has constituted a reduc- 
ing diet in England, where qualified ob- 
servers estimate that the populace has lost 
from 5 to 14 pounds per capita. 

There’s nothing to indicate that a re- 
stricted diet injured the health of Brit- 
ishers. On the contrary, the Minister of 
Health in his latest report to the House of 
Commons said that after three and a half 
years of war, the health of the nation was 
in many respects better than in peacetime. 

Denmark, after a belt-tightening process 
during the last war, reported a startling 
decline in the degenerative diseases in- 
volving the heart, the kidneys, the blood 
vessels. 

“What happened in Denmark was as 
clean-cut an experiment as any in a lab- 
oratory,’ Doctor Dublin says, “and added 
to the already strong circumstantial evi- 
dence that overweight predisposes to ill- 
health.” 

Insurance statistics show that over- 
weight persons suffer from more than their 
share of heart disease, arthritis, hardening 
of the arteries, cancer. A disproportionate 
number of overweights die of cerebral 
hemorrhage, apoplexy, cirrhosis of the 
liver, and even by accident and suicide. 


Don’t Eat Too Much 


Moreover, mortality increases with the 
degree of overweight. Definite obesity 
almost doubles mortality from all causes. 

“Overweight women particularly are 
susceptible to diabetes and to gall-bladder 
disease,” Doctor Dublin states. “They 
seem to be less resistant to infections and, 
for that reason, probably are poorer surgi- 
cal risks. The hazards of maternity seem 
to be greater for stout women.” 

The greater accident rate for over- 
weights probably is due to their lack of 
agility, while their slightly excess tendency 
to suicide probably is due to the ill-health 
their added weight has caused. 

It is stark truth to say that the over- 
weights dig their graves with their teeth. 

The boon of good health and slender- 
ness cannot be yours, however, as an auto- 
matic result of rationing. Under rationing, 
as in the days of plenty, good judgment is 
necessary for good results. 

As things look now, it would be possible, 
under rationing, to eat a disproportionate 
amount of high-calorie foods—spaghetti, 
potatoes, bread, cereals. One must, of 
course, put the emphasis on fresh vege- 
tables and fruits. 

But, to make things easier for you, 
there’s the beneficent shortage of the ma- 
terials that go into rich sauces and des- 
serts. There’s the happy difficulty about 
finding enough butter for lavish sautéing, 
for the buttery drenching of all vegetables. 
There’s the decrease in the tempting supply 
of cakes, candies, pastries, ice cream. 

You would not, of course, undertake a 
drastic diet or use reducing drugs without 
the advice of a doctor. 


Every diet, reducing or nonreducing, ra- 


tioned or unrationed, should include every 
day: a pint of milk, an egg if possible, a 
green vegetable, a raw salad, a potato, 
a small serving of meat, fish or poultry, 
and a small pat of butter, or fortified 
margarine. 

You should be able to get all that and 
more under rationing, for our restricted 
diet still is much more generous than a 
normal diet in Europe. Weare blessed 
particularly in the availability of citrus 
fruits, now an almost unattainable luxury 
in England. 

All you have to do is cling to common 
sense, mind the ration rules—and look 
forward to the happy day when you will 
hit the scales at your “ideal” weight. *** 








Open up a tin of Revelation! 

Look! Five superb tobaccos— 
not just one! 

Cool-burning Burley ... 
fruity Carolina . . . spicy Vir- 
ginia . . . Perique, cured in 
seasoned oak casks . . . Latakia, 
king of aromatic tobaccos! 





M-m-m... 


Just smell that winey, plum- 
cake aroma. So tempting, you 
want to sink your teeth into it. 
And—that’s an idea! Yes... 
chew a pinch of REVELATION. 
That nut-like flavor reminds 
you of hickory-cured meat! 
Now—stuff your pipe with 
REVELATION. Revel in its sweet 
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THESE FIVE GREAT TOBACCOS 
PERFECTLY CUT and BLENDED % 


for finer smoking! 


coolness—so mild, so fragrant, 
free from bite! See how clean 
and even it draws. 

Yes sir, you'll really revel in 
REVELATION . . . and only 15¢! 


No “mixtures”’ of 
only 1 or 2 tobaccos 
can match Revelation’s 


BITE-FREE FLAVOR! 


LEFT: > 
Ordinary mixture 
. . 1-cut tobacco 
mats down—keeps 
heat — causes 
soggy heel. 


RIGHT: 
REVELATION. 
Five different 
cuts pack perfectly 
—pipe “‘breathes”’ 
—burns cool! 





A Product of PHILIP MORRIS 
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The “All-American” collided with an attacking Messerschmitt, had an 
elevator torn away, its fuselage cut two thitds through, but Pilot 
Ken Bragg brought it back whole. The Messerschmitt was a dead pigeon 








CABLED FROM AN ADVANCED BASE IN NORTH AFRICA 


The remarkable adventure of 
a Flying Fortress that traded 
its tail for a Messerschmitt 
and gave Lonesome Sam Sar- 
polus his nickname—to say 
nothing of a few bad moments 


HIS squadron of B-17s had been 

on seventy missions since August, 

when the first All-American raid 
against Europe struck Rouen. The boys 
had scattered their calling cards all over 
Occupied France, Holland and Belgium, 
and then, at the beginning of November, 
the battle winds blew them south and they 
commenced with equal impartiality to 
powder the fringes of the big lake that 
Mussolini once claimed as his own. An- 
other day, another Axis base: Gadames, 
Cagliatisipoli, Gabés, Palermo, Sfax, Med- 
enine, Kasserine, Sousse. 

Ask a pilot or gunner where he was on 
January 3d or March 10th and he’d have to 
refer you to the box score in the Opera- 
tions tent. It’s been a long war already, 
in airmen’s terms. The towns run together 
and so do the fires and the Messerschmitts 
and Focke-Wulfs and the upended hail- 
storms of flak and the dates. 

The exception is February Ist. That was 
the day the Messerschmitt 109 almost 
chopped Lieutenant Bragg’s ship in two 
and left Lonesome Sam Sarpolus swaying 
around in the tail like a squirrel on the 
limb of a falling tree. 

The men of the squadron can tell you 
the date and the name of the target—Tu- 
nis. As with the blizzard of 1888, each 
witness has his own special memory of 
the plane as she came in. It still puzzles 
some of the boys that she did come in. 
You get the impression they would ask for 
a retake if Bragg and his crew would 
oblige. But Bragg and his crew say, “No 
dice”’ They are very firm on this point, 
especially Sarpolus. 

Bragg’s citation said, “It appeared to 
be an impossibility.” Writers of citations 
and communiqués have low boiling points, 
as a rule. Much better proof that some- 


Sgt. Sam Sarpolus, tail gunner, 
found himself practically flying 
alone through space. The Boe- 
ing Flying Fortress broke in 
two a few minutes after landing 














thing out of the ordinary happened 
North Africa on February Ist is thi 
that every man in camp can still tel! 
the story with diagrams. 

It’s partly Bragg’s story and partly 
polus’, and Bragg happened to be in ¢ 
when we rolled up to a prairie-dog 
of tents on a cold, bare plateau stock 
by mountains. Sarpolus was “‘out’”— 
is, the squadron was back over Tunis 
with more of its friends than Ror 
cared to contemplate. A slight f 
wound had grounded Bragg for 
day. 

“You want some blow-by-blow?” a 
the pilot, standing slim and medium 
“Well, let’s see.” 

He set on the table a blackened te 
brush used for cleaning typewriters. 

“That’s us,” he said. ““Here’s the Me 
schmitt,” he added, moving a box of p 
clips into position. “We hit the T 
docks from twenty thousand feet 
were heading for home when these 
enemy pursuits suddenly sort of decide 
mousetrap us.” 

Bragg told the story of his plane spz 
but with enjoyment. Then he tossed a 
the toothbrush and box of clips and coc 
anear. “They’re coming in now,” he © 
leading the way out of the tent. “T 
timing. You talk to these boys and ma 
they'll tell it to you good and maybe { 
won't. You know how these kids are at 
talking.” 

Clouds were in front of the sun an 
was cold, as the big bombers circled 
came in. This is the red hour of the da 
a bomber base—the hour the men on 
ground have waited for, tense and qt 
since the mission took off. All at o1 
everyone loosens up and is talking fre 
and finding friends in the sky and g 
mess kits ready. Our truck pulled alo 
side Sarpolus’ plane just as the crew be 
piling out. Sergeant Sam Sarpolus, in 
tail-gun compartment, was the last to 
tach himself. 

“You’re famous, Lonesome Sam,” § 
Tech Sergeant Joe James, the top tw 
gunner. “A reporter, already.” 

Sarpolus smiled the width of his le 
whiskered young face. His blue eyes Wi 
windbeaten. He tucked a thumb in ¥ 
coverall and leaned against the wing}, 
his temporary vehicle, resigned. He tall 
pretty good. 

The All-American had bombed Tu 
from 20,000 feet and then headed home 
this day of February Ist. They called 
All-American because her crew came fr} 
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GETTING THEM ON THE WING 
with better guns... by better gunners 
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Enemy planes raiding shore installations . . . airfields .. . troops in the desert and 
the jungle . . . ships in convoy . . . find our gunners armed with better guns .. . 
possessed of keener eyes . . . stouter hearts. 


By bursts of fire . . . that speak up from all quarters . . . and speak with accuracy . . . 
marauders are brought down . . . others winged . . . the attack beaten off . . . and 
precious cargoes . . . equipment . . . men themselves . . . are saved. 

Putting machine guns into the hands of our troops... our sailors... our airmen 
...1S our proud part in this war. It is our sole business. It consumes our total 
resources . .. energy .. . skill. It enlists the long experience of our gunsmiths bist: 
many of them veterans of this craft... makers of machine guns in the last war. 

Until this war is won. ..so we shall work... the clock around. But when the bells of 
peace ring out again... we shall turn our exacting skill in machine production. . . the 
accuracy we achieve and maintain in holding to tolerances of 1/1000th of an inch... 


into making those things that give to life and living deeper meaning and richer rewards. 


HIGH STANDARD 


THE HIGH STANDARD MANUFACTURING CO., INC., NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


BUY WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 
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SYMBOLS SUPERIORITY 
Thar she blows—the last and finest of all Yankee 
whalers, the Wanderer. Nearly fifty years she 
reigned supreme. * Symbol of superiority for 
more than 111 years in whiskey distilling and 


blending has been the famous G & W label. 


CVT 
NEW LABEL 


—~JaME 


superb ble nile % 


whisk mA 
| 
sp 86 proof, 75% grain neutral spirits 


Best in tts Class! 


Hi: skippers of the 19th century's Yankee whaling fleet 
knew well the staunch and sturdy whaler, Wanderer. 
Knew well, too, the meflow flavor of G & W Whiskeys. For 
Gooderham & Worts, Ltd., was founded almost fifty years 
before this famed whaler was built. +* Today, as then, folks 
are proud to serve these fine whiskeys . . . gloriously typified 
by G & W Five Star. And no wonder! Rare and expensive base 
whiskeys are deftly blended with specially ‘‘rounded”’ neutral 
spirits — distilled and softened by a costly method similar to 
that learned in the making of fine imported whiskeys. * As 
you exclaim over that flavor—and remember what a moder- 
ate price you paid—you'll agree that G & W Five Star is 
truly best in its class! Gooderham & Worts, Ltd., Peoria, IIl. 


SW Star 


GOODERHAM & WORTS, LIMITED -: - 


OF 
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+ FOUNDED IN CANADA 111 YEARS AGO 





Collier's for April 24, 1943 


pretty much all over—Georgia, Maryland, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Missouri, both 
Carolinas. The echelon was seven minutes 
on its way back from the target when the 
Messerschmitts struck. 

The Japs used to hit B-17s on the tail 
until we put guns there. Then they didn’t 
hit much of anywhere. Germans today 
often strike by the nose, doing a belly roll 
as they fire, in order to drop beneath the 
oncoming Fortress. The pilot who tackled 
the All-American never finished his roll. 
He may have been dead, because Bom- 
bardier Second Lieutenant Harry C. Neus- 
sle let him have it with the nose gun and 
Sergeant Mike Zuk with his waist gun. 
At any rate he was half upside down as his 
plane glanced blindly off the port side of 
the big ship and fell in pieces. Right away 
Tail-Gunner Sam Sarpolus was practically 
alone in the world, 

The technical report sheet later spoke as 
follows: The Fortress’ left horizontal sta- 
bilizer and left elevator were completely 
torn away; the vertical fin and rudder dam- 
aged; fuselage cut approximately through 
two thirds of its thickness; various control 
cables severed; the electrical and oxygen 
systems damaged. 

What it amounts to is that there was a 
piece of Messerschmitt wing in front of 
Sam Sarpolus and, by all apparent evi- 
dence, nothing else. 


Out on a Limb 


As far as Sarpolus could tell, he was 
flying through African skies alone in the 
tail end of what had been, if his memory 
did not deceive him, a B-17. It was like 
riding a kite, and Samuel did not like it. 
At least, that was his conclusion later on. 
For the time being, he had no likes or dis- 
likes whatever—he just swayed and neg- 
lected to think or feel. 

The crew in the front end at first con- 
sidered themselves without a tail and 
without Sarpolus. 

Sergeant James remembers that some- 
one said, “The tail’s gone,” and he re- 
members reflecting that this absence must 
involve his friend Sam Sarpolus from St. 
Clair, Michigan, as well. 

Pretty soon someone else was yelling, 
“Tt ain’t gone, but you could drive a jeep 
through that hole.” Whoever it was, he 
kept repeating “You could drive a jeep 
through that hole,” all the rest of the way 
home. Everybody remembers that, but 
nobody knows the identity of the speaker. 

When Bragg went back from the cock- 
pit to investigate, he saw the rest of his 
ship was still with him by virtue of the 
margin of the catwalk and a narrow strip 
of the right side of the fuselage. He also 
saw crawling toward him along the cat- 
walk Sergeant Sam Sarpolus, smiling very 
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“Would you care for something else, sir?” 






































































sheepishly and bearing four gun br 
a parachute and Bragg’s jacket. 

“You forgot this, Skipper,” said § 
indicating the jacket with his chin. 
geant Sarpolus admits that he left { 
gas masks behind on his death-de 
crawl. “I looked at them a minute 
thought the hell with them,” he sa 

Bragg and Sarpolus stood to 
staring sternward, and saw the rear of 
ship sway a foot to the left and a foo 
the right. Bragg brooded briefly. It wo! 
as his citation said later, have b cen ¢ 
to give the order to abandon ship. 
was three hundred thousand bucks’ 
of ship, and they were over enemy 
tory. Bragg played a hunch. § 
sciously he was betting on his own ski 
least one elevator cable seemed 
working. So he brought the mirac 

It was a strange trip home. The 
an outsider in the crew that day—Ser, 
Elton Conda. Before the mission sta 
when Bragg asked him if he wanted 
fill in, Conda had asked brashly, “Can: 
fly?” Two minutes after the pilot b 
the All-American down on her two 
wheels on her home field, haying fi 
off a red flare to insure having an ¢ 
lance ready in case of a crack-up, C¢ 
walked up to Bragg. He clutched th 
tenant’s right hand, pumped it for fift 
seconds and then lurched away. 

Bragg turned to the ambulance surge 
who had rushed up with what seemed 
be half of the camp’s personnel. “ 
business, Doc,” he said. 

Inside the plane now were th 
quisitive guys from another crew inspe 
ing the scene of the crime. 

“Say,” called one of them to Loneso; 
Sam Sarpolus, “why didn’t she break 
two?” Es 

Lonesome Sam, feeling slightly g 
in behalf of himself and the ship fori oC 
ing home whole, was about to extend J 
apologies when the ship saved him t 
trouble. She did break in two, thentl 
the ground, beneath the weight of t 
sight-seers’ feet. 

When Sam goes home to his fa 
dairy farm in St. Clair, which is now b 
worked by his younger brother—ag 
nineteen—he will take along a piece o 't 
Messerschmitt wing as a souvenir. 
before then—in fact any day now—he a) 
Bragg and the crew will be flying the A 
American again, for the stern half otF é 
other damaged Fortress has been graf 
onto the All-American’s front, and 
mongrel plane is ready to go. 

Being a tolerant gang, the boys are ¢ 
to put up with the humor of Captain | j 
Foster, the squadron’s operations offic : 
who is trying to have the bomber’s old s 
rial number, 124207, replaced by 124206 

THE END 3 
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i fs Wing Talk 


tbe id , 
ts to a forsaken hole miles from the 
‘ fig lrest civilization, where he has to live by 
tw hl wits and courage. 
‘0 i Jne southern base, more than a hun- 
twigid miles from the nearest hospital, has 


‘Mli(ong its active workers a well-known 
‘ly \\@htor, who serves one month each year 
‘\t telfptead of taking a vacation. Out over the 
lihip an one day, he was notified by radio 


uit another man at the base was sick. 
ene 2 doc tore back to find a young me- 
ti. \imie with a burst appendix. A work- 
Oiniep bench was made into an operating 
ei gle, and with the few unspecialized sur- 
‘hiatal tools at hand, the doctor went to 
. leiairk. The young man is doing nicely to- 
(oll at the same old stand, and the doctor 
‘in @igtill placidly flying the submarine patrol 
7 /his time off. 
Oy : 
ilo by | OTHING in the CAP is routine, but 
wakN roughly the organization has three 
Ving fplgatine functions: First is the antisubma- 
g a . patrol; second is the courier service; 
ly (id third is a miscellaneous collection of 
ied igyewy missions ranging all the way from 
fortivating isolated junk piles to killing coy- 
, js in the West and hunting lost sheep. 
iteyawVhen the CAP first got the idea that 
‘eq little put-puts could be death on subs, 
ul @ even faintly orthodox military minds 
re properly skeptical. Finally Major 
: teifanson, who throws off enthusiasm for 
cW inet Project in all directions, wangled $18,- 
) for a thirty-day trial at a base near 
lode of the worst ship graveyards on the 
» lst Coast. The usual complement: of a 
3e commander and_76 men took over, 
ily gh their customary collection of odds 
» {ord ends for equipment, and went to sea 
atithe aerial equivalent of pea-green boats. 
{ hin @MWithin ten days, General Follett Brad- 
‘thee? Of the Army Air Forces came up to 
ht fgypect the base. Ten days is scarcely time 
set a new apartment in order, but 
;{adley found the little airplanes buzzing 
yuer the ocean with such effectiveness that 
her ‘kings had dropped off some 85 per cent. 
eve dl | the planes carried no bombs, and 
it @uld only radio the Army or Navy for 
-yllp when they found a sub. Another base 
ries set up, and another and another, and 
(qqeach one, the sinkings went ’way down. 
sggthen one day a terrible thing happened. 
wo CAP planes found a sub, and while 
“y were radioing frantically for help, 
nigey badgered the craft until it got all 
ai ixed up and rammed into an underwater 
;fgudbank, where it stuck. For almost an 
qygeur, the planes circled the helpless sub, 
jit they hadn’t even a rock to drop on it. 
> help came, because the only military 
‘planes in the neighborhood were off on 
Other important mission, and finally the 
'b squirmed loose and disappeared. 
‘When General “Hap” Arnold, chief of 
Army Air Forces, heard of the inci- 
int, he blew up. The patrol planes would 
1 y bombs, he said, if they had to throw 
lem out of the windows. 
Only planes of at least 290 horsepower 
ere allowed on the patrol, but no private 
lane had ever carried bombs, and such 
_ fhall aircraft had never been so armed. 
| simple little bomb rack was worked 
it, and several CAP members devised a 
bmb sight consisting mostly of mirrors 
d hairpins and costing $1.50. What this 
mbination has done in battering enemy 
ibs is a secret, but the subs definitely 
ime off second best. 


IS exquisitely dangerous business. The 
‘CAP has flown more than 14 million 
iles—top average is 87,000 miles a month 
and only twelve men have been killed, 
Ut nine of these were over water. Dozens 
times, casualties have been avoided by 

aick thinking and courage. 
, ) Jimmy Knox of Buffalo, piloting a Stin- 


i Continued from page 8 


son Reliant as part of a coastwise convoy, 
ran out of gas. Doing everything at once, 
he glided down to a perfect three-point 
landing on top of a wave. The plane set- 
tled into a trough, hit the next wave and 
sank—bingo! But before it went down, 
Knox dislocated his hip shoving the door 
open against the tremendous water pres- 
sure, and still managed to drag out his 
observer, Leland D. Binder of Conners- 
ville, Indiana, who had swallowed a mess 
of salt water and had been badly shocked 
in the landing. Binder had lost his life 
belt, and Knox’s belt had a leak. With half 
a life belt and one workable hip, he held 
Binder up in the water for the better part 
of an hour while the Coast Guard ma- 
neuvered close enough to pick them up. 


LMOST as sensational is the courier 
service. The service has developed 
into a network of miniature airlines that 
now use more than 400 planes, have 
printed schedules just like regular airlines, 
and carry quantities of registered mail, 
military officers and important cargo be- 
tween points not otherwise served by air. 
All the planes are under 90 horsepower, 
which is just about the least you can have 
and still get into the air. 
Sensible airmen were dubious of the 
service, just as they were dubious of the 
submarine patrol. The first real test was 


a thirty-day trial at Middletown, Pennsy]- | ’ 


vania. In the first ten days, five planes 
carried one million pound-miles of cargo, 
sometimes in weather that had the big 
ships stalled. 

When the Middletown trial was over, 
figures showed it cost one tenth of a cent 
to haul a pound of freight one mile; ten 
cents to haul a pound one hundred miles. 


Veco in and around the courier 
service are a lot of odd jobs. The 
CAP has found thousands of pounds of old 
locomotives, church bells and mining 
equipment in junk heaps, miles from the 
nearest normal land approaches. It has 
run down breaks in power lines and pipe 
lines hours quicker than such work could 
have been done on the ground. 

Pilots have performed miracles in 
floods—flying in medical supplies, rescuing 
children from drifting rooftops, inspecting 
bridges and reservoirs to make sure they 
were holding together, and in a dozen 
other ways. Residents of one rampaging- 
river valley got their first warning from a 
CAP plane flying low, with “Flood” white- 
washed on its sides. 

The barren emptiness of Nevada was 
searched inside out for possible hidden 
enemy bases, and 28 private planes were 
found illegally stored away in Indiana. Ice 
conditions have been watched carefully in 
northern rivers, wrecked military and 
commercial planes have been spotted, and 
rescue crews guided to the crashes. 

Dangerous forest fires have been ob- 
served quickly and expertly, and stopped. 
Camouflage, blackouts and smokeouts 
have been checked from CAP planes, anti- 
aircraft targets have been towed for hours 
on end, law officers have been hauled 
around on emergency trips. One Okla- 
homa sheriff and his prisoner were flown 
to a distant jail, and the sheriff was so 
pleased he joined the CAP. 

What holds the CAP together is one of 
the mysteries of the war. It has little more 
than morale to keep its wheels turning, 
and morale rarely stands alone. But there 
it is. Probably its woes and worries have 
done more than anything else to make 
it one of the great achievements in avia- 
tion. Its troubles have brought out in the 
CAP members the same genius for pio- 
neering that got this country going in the 
first place. ... ROBERT McCormick 
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FALSE TEETH WEARERS RISK 


WITH MAKESHIFT CLEANERS 


e 







DENTURE BREATH —You may not know 
you have it, but others do! Stains and film 
that collect on plates and bridges hold un- 
pleasant odors. But—don’t try brushing 


<q 43 
LOOSENING OF PLATES Do you wonder 


why your denture which seemed to fit at 
first, no longer fits so well? The reason often 
is that brushing with makeshift cleaners 


BY BRUSHING 







them away with toothpastes, toothpowders, 
soap or other makeshift cleaners. This 
often scratches plates, causing odorous film 
and stain to collect faster and cling tighter. 





wears away the delicate fitting ridges. This 
is easily done because dental plate material 
is at least 60 times softer than natural teeth 
—as proved by recent laboratory tests. 





in Polident daily—the method approved 
by many leading dentists and the leading 
makers of denture materials. No brushing, 


no danger, yet the daily Polident bath 
leaves your dentures sparkling clean and 
odor free. Even the tiny, hard-to-reach 
crevices and corners are thoroughly cleaned. 





WHAT A DIFFERENCE No fear of “Den- 
ture Breath.’’ No wearing down and loosen- 
ing the plate. Polident, used daily, main- 
tains the original, natural appearance of 


dentures for less than a penny a day. 
Today—get Polident at any drug, depart- 
ment or variety store. 3 oz. size—30¢; 7 oz. 
—60¢. Your money back if not delighted. 


The Safe Modern Way to ei 
Clean Plates and Bridges ( sonps 

























How American tt ts...to want something better! 


Ir SEEMS that we in America are “never too old to learn” 
and so by the thousands we turn to classes and night schools 
to learn a better trade or more about the world we live in 
or how to live life better. oka 


This search for “something better” runs through all our lives. 
We hunt for better clothes, better books and better pocketknives. 


One of the “better things”? America discovered long ago is a 
moderate beverage, an Ale in fact, with a trade mark whose 
3 Rings stand for “Purity,” “Body,” “Flavor.” Since 1840 
this Ale has been acclaimed by many. So many, that in this 
land of something better it has become— 





America’s largest selling Ale 





To speed the day when we can have more “better things” buy war bonds and stamps 






1840—Peter Ballantine found his 
: trade mark in three dewy rings left 9 
P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J. ys by his glass as he tested three quali- 

7 A i 2 a 
oe ties—Purity, Body, Flavor. 3 


ed 







louble, Double, 
oil and Trouble 


Lion Feuchtwanger 
STRATED BY RONALD McLEOD 


ie Story Thus Far: 


3LEASED from prison in Germany, Hannsjérg Lautensack 
has a brilliant idea. The idea is this: Hannsjorg is a Nazi. 
brother, Oscar—a mind reader and clairvoyant who is 
ing in Munich—is not. If Oscar will join the Party and go 
Berlin, the two of them (thoroughgoing scoundrels, both) 
“clean up.” 
e propounds the idea to Oscar, and within a short time, the 
hers are living in Berlin, where many prominent Nazis (who 
yess some of Oscar’s “‘miraculous’’ feats of mind reading and 
telling the future) lavish money and honors on the impostor 
n Munich. 
‘or a time, all is well. Oscar has a gorgeous apartment; he 
numerous powerful friends; he has a beautiful mistress, 
he Severin; truly the world is his. Unfortunately, he makes 
 enemies—Manfred Proell, the Nazi chief of staff; the 
jereits—Ilse Kadereit and her husband, the wealthy Doctor 
z Kadereit; Count Zinsdorff, a dissolute spendthrift; and 
. Gradually they combine against the charlatan. 
athe has a half-brother, Doctor Paul Cramer. He has Jewish 
od, and he loathes the Nazis and mistrusts Hitler. He attacks 
Party in print ; and he even goes so far as to publish an essay 
hich he criticizes Hitler’s way of speaking German! One of 
articles is devoted to exposing Oscar. Oscar does not want to 
for defamation of character; but some of his enemies force 
to do so. To his amazement, he wins the verdict, and Cramer 
ntenced to prison! 
4 short time later, Kathe (who, infatuated with Oscar, does 
really love him) learns that she is to have a child. The news 
ghts Oscar; and when Kathe asks him to secure Cramer’s 
, he promises to do so. 
hat promise he keeps. Chief of Staff Proell and Count Zins- 
ff refuse to help him. But Hitler—who believes that Oscar 
es supernatural powers—orders the release of Cramer! 
Astounded when he learns what his chief has done, Proell 
Hitler the essay in which Cramer had found fault with his 
man. A few days later, Cramer is murdered. The body is 
mated ; his ashes are sent to Kathe. Believing that Oscar had 
hble-cressed her, lied to her, Kathe leaves Germany. Then—at 
Oscar realizes the true character of the Nazi leaders. In 
innsjorg’s presence, he attacks them savagely. 
Hannsjorg listens. He hears Oscar saying that no one—not 
a he, Oscar, or Hannsjérg—is safe in Germany. And he is 
inid—he knows that what Oscar sees and says often comes 
! 
| 
Conclusion 


'N THE days that followed, Oscar sat around, empty, 
drained of energy; all his pleasure in life destroyed. 
| Kathe, he knew, was not coming back. For a moment 
ithought of traveling to Prague and trying to persuade 
to return. But he knew that it was hopeless. He saw 
arly how the past events were related. Kathe’s prom- 
}to marry him and live with him had been nothing but 
» price of her brother’s rescue. 
| He was hit almost as hard by the realization that he 
id been mistaken about Hitler also. Oscar was no 
alist and he did not hold it against Hitler that he had 
it kept his word. But he had thought that there was a 
ep affinity between himself and Hitler, a friendship of 
blood, from depths of being primordial, and it now 
Deared that Hitler had only been pretending. 
In the midst of his deep depression he received a 
fer from the chancellor. Hitler congratulated him 
his honorary degree and informed him that he had 
en orders to speed up the founding of the Academy 
Occult Sciences. He added, in a handwritten note, 
t he was looking forward to seeing Oscar again. 
Oscar’s face lighted up. The clouds had blown away. 
> had known from the beginning that the Fuehrer was 
his friend. It was the others who had cheated him 
Kathe and of his child, in defiance of the Fuehrer’s 
rd. It was the old enemy, always the same enemy, the 
per crust, the people with the false pearl—Ilse Kad- 
it, Proell, Zinsdorff. 

The Fuehrer’s words about the good German trait 
joyous revengefulness awoke in Oscar’s heart: There 
Sse in him a tremendous hatred of the bigwigs, who 

his life had humbled him as well as Hitler. They 
ist be hanged, they would be hanged, one on each tree 

he Zoo. 
‘This time the Fuehrer did not keep him waiting. He 
ivited him to the chancellory the very next day. 

With cordial frankness he spoke about that episode 
lich might have cast a shadow on the relations be- 
leen him and his seer, about the death of Paul Cramer. 

“Perhaps you have already heard, dear Lautensack,” 





the Fuehrer said, “that fate has forbidden me to fulfill 
your wish. The man whose release I granted you himself 
spoiled our plan by his cowardice. With a typical lack 
of breeding, he committed suicide before he could be 
released.” 

It moved Oscar that the Fuehrer should justify him- 
self. He, Oscar, bore the guilt, he protested. He ought 
to have informed himself better beforehand. He ought 
not to have demanded this man’s release from the Fueh- 
rer. And of course he had not; even in his secret 
thoughts, blamed the Fuehrer. 

“I’m glad to hear that,” replied Hitler. ““You are one 
of the few who show understanding for the fact that my 
mission sometimes involves a necessary injury to a 
friend’s feelings. Philistines who make a lot of fuss 
about keeping their promises with outward strictness,” 
he declared, “may talk nonsense about my breaking my 
word. You, my dear Lautensack, understand me.” 

Oscar felt a rush of devotion to his Fuehrer, the 
mightiest man on earth, who did not hesitate to reveal 
his most profound secrets to him, his friend. 

“My Fuehrer,” he declared enthusiastically, “you 


‘need fear nothing, no false step, either inward or out- 


ward, as long as you follow your inner voice. It speaks 
with indubitable certainty; it is infallible.” 


There was no music in him as he set out on his last 
walk. He began to tramp through the underbrush, 
in evening dress, waiting for the shots to ring out 


And while Hitler looked at him thoughtfully, search- 
ingly, he went on fanatically: “My Fuebhrer, if you said to 
me today: ‘Comrade Lautensack, you have committed 
a crime which can be expiated only by death,’ I would 
take this judgment upon myself without inner protest, 
even if I did not know why I must die.” And Oscar, in 
that moment, believed it. 

Hitler, touched by such devotion, gripped Oscar by 
the shoulder and dragged him up and down the room in 
melancholy meditation. 

“Power and friendship,” he said, “are contradictory 
poles, which sometimes give off death-dealing sparks. 
If all were as wise as you, my dear Lautensack, a ruler 
would have an easy time of it. But there are friends who 
in their blasphemous blindness, despite their loyalty, 
contradict my inner voice, and what course have I left 
then but to force them to silence?” 

Although the Fuehrer’s words sounded simple they 
were nonetheless dangerous. (Continued on page 84) 
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stamp which sealed it... the deli- 
cious flavor in it... all these will 
tell you eloquently that Old Taylor 
is still the same mellow old friend 
... the same top-standard Kentucky 
straight bourbon whiskey it has 
always been. Rich, mellow, 
memorable...try it 

..-you'll see! 







The Old Taylor Distillery 
Co. is 100% engaged in pro- 
duction of alcohol for war 
purposes. 


This whiskey was made 
years before America en- 
tered the war. 


National Distillers Products Corp., N. Y. 
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The Girl Left Behind 


Continued from page 63 


“TI love my girl,” he told her softly. 

“No matter what blackouts come or 
how horrible they are,” she said, “I shall 
always remember this one. It will keep 
me from ever being afraid. I'll always 
think—there are people in love in the 
middle of it.” 

They were silent with happiness. But 
soon Kip was restless again. 

“Darling—Pam—it’s a gyp for you, the 
way this is working out.” 

“Tl be all right. I can wait.” 

“You don’t think—have you thought 
at all that since it’s like this, and we’re 
in a war and everything’s pretty chancy, 
we ought to take what we can get? When 
we can get it?” 

“Yes, I’ve thought of it. I’ve been think- 
ing of it all evening.” 

“Why isn’t it, all right? Why do we 
cheat ourselves of anything when there’s 
so little time, Pam?” 


HE drew a little away, her hand pressed 

down on his eager ones. “That’s what 
I’m trying to figure out, Kip, what would 
be cheating ourselves. I’m not a child and 
I’m not a prig. Any number of people 
come up against this same thing every 
day now and you can’t decide what all of 
them should do. At least I can’t. I can 
hardly decide for myself and you. I love 
you and I want you terribly and then I 
think of how it was going to be and how it 
ought to be—” 

He started to say something but she 
stopped him. “Let me go on for a min- 
ute, Kip. I can talk now, tell you some of 
the things I wanted to tell you when we 
met this afternoon. The place where we 
might be married, the people around us, 
the things we wore and ate afterward or 
where we went for the night don’t matter 
at all to me. Nota bit. I don’t need deco- 
ration and J don’t want glamor. But I 
want to be truly my husband’s wife. From 
the start.” 

She knew how moved he was from the 
gentleness and the tenderness that she 
could hear in his voice and feel in his 
arms. 

“You're a wonderful girl,” he said sim- 
ply. “Look, maybe we still could find 
someone to marry us tonight. There 
wouldn’t be much time. But we’d be mar- 
ried. If you feel like that.” 

“Do you want to?” 

“T can’t bear to leave you like this. I 
won't.” . 

“Would it make you happy, Kip?” 

“Oh darling, what do you think? Listen, 
I know where we could go. I know where 
there’s one of those marriage rackets, just 
over the state line. I went there once with 
a fellow I knew from college, whose girl 
was putting something over on him.” 

He didn’t notice her reaction to that, 
the sudden tenseness of her hand. Or if he 
did, he thought only that she shared his 
mounting excitement. 

“There’s the siren. The all-clear. That 
was a short blackout.” 

“Half an hour,” she answered, looking 
at her wrist. 

“It seemed about a minute. Well, the 
night’s still not so very old.” 

The lights began to go on here and 


| there in the buildings, as if the lids were 


being taken off litile bright boxes. The 
paths in the park grew dimly yellow at 
their intersections. Kip became alert, con- 
scious of his rank, and Pam ran her comb 
up through her hair.. The orchid was no 
good now, crushed and wilted, and she 
took it out of her hair and put it in her 
purse. 

There had been someone on the op- 
posite bench, a sodden-looking woman 
wearing a worn fox jacket and tired red 
shoes. She looked at Kip with admiration 


and then at Pam, with a wise glance. 
doesn’t see such a lot of difference betwiy 
herself and me, thought Pam. And male 
there might not be. 

“We'll get a taxi,” repeated Kip. Th 
was a little frown between his eyes, dr; 
ing the dark brows almost together, 
he were trying to figure out someth 
else, as if he hadn't quite said it all. 

“There’s just one thing, Pam. I th 
we ought to keep this to ourselves,” 

“You mean if we get married?” 

“Yes. You see,” he hesitated and th 
came out with it, “the major is p 
down on married men.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh, he’s just got a notion. He prob 
had some hard luck of his own op 
Though I can see his point in a way. 
figures that if an airman is going | 
combat duty, he shouldn’t have anyth 
else on his mind, nothing that makes 
feel he can’t give his job the works.” 

He couldn’t hear his own voice. J] 
Pam heard the conviction in it, as i 
were speaking for himself, not Major J 
son. 

“That’s why,” Kip went on, “if 
don’t mind, I think it would be smart 
to give the show away about our gett! 
married. At least for a while. If by a 
chance the major heard, he’d think I 
him down. And he’s done a lot for r 
Taxi!” 

“No, let’s walk.” 

“To the state line?” 

“T’ve changed my mind,” said 
“T’ve come down to earth. It would 
crazy. There’s not time enough.” 

“We'd have six or seven hours.” 

“Have sense, Kip. You've got a 1 
job ahead. And you know the major m 
be right.” 

She thought, some day Kip might thi 
I put it over on him. He must insist. 
must be perfectly sure. 

He wasn’t sure. “It’s not one of 
things you can figure out,” said Kip. 

“T can figure it,” answered Pam. “¥ 
won't do it.” 

“But I can’t leave you like this. I'll 
miserable—so will you—” 

“Tomorrow you're going to cross t 
Atlantic. To get into action! You'll 
so excited you couldn’t possibly be m 
erable! And I'll settle down to my j 
When you come back to be decorated we 
get married.” 

“That’s putting it off all right!” 

“Not so long. And maybe I won’t © 
able to stand it and will come after yi 
no matter where you are. I'll learn 
fly or to be a nurse or something. But 1 
marriage for us tonight in some spide 
web of a matrimonial parlor. That’s out 

“You're not going to leave me—” 

“Don’t you think you should get son 
sleep?” 

“No—I can sleep on the plane. I do: 
want to miss a minute with you.” 


“FT HEN let’s go find an orchestra or 
juke box and dance. And then a 
other orchestra or another juke box ar 
dance some more. And buy mea sandwi 
because I think I’m going to need food. 
couldn’t eat my dinner. I’m happy nov 
I was horrid to your friend Bill Ma 
after all his hospitality. And the great M 
Hayes probably thinks that I’m craz 
But I'll show him. Do you think we ou 
to see if they’re still there at the Venetié 
Club?” | 
“Not now. I know where we can prolll 
ably find Marrow later if you really wai | 
to look,” said Kip. “Pam, you really fe 
right about all this? This is the way yc 
want it, no kidding?” 
The disturbance was going out of hi} 
tone and his face. If he had a little moi} 


| 
\ 








-eassurance he could go ahead and enjoy 
ect now. Pamela knew. 

“Absolutely sure. Let’s not spoil the lit- 
tle time we have left with any more argu- 
¢ thing | ment. About anything.” 
titehe | They would not have found the party 


Ane they had left still at the Venetian Club. 

‘'Bven without the blackout, the sudden 
iin) departure of Kip and Pam would prob- 
ity | ably have broken it up. But the sound of 





itty, the siren had destroyed any mood of cas- 
| ye Mal enjoyment in Jerome Hayes. He had 
|ijy) to stay where he was for half an hour and 
am, {4 jit made him impatient. He began to won- 
ih, der what right he had to be there at all. 
«q” | It was almost midnight and tomorrow was 
id | @ Working day. 
Ot is 9 a approved of the way Pam had 
“walked out. That girl had sense and spirit, 
the thought, and she wasn’t going to let 
anyone play games with her man. Hayes 
‘wondered how he too could make a break- 
away as soon as the all-clear sounded. He 
sin didn’t have much to say to these young 
me officers that hadn’t been said. And Alec 
mute ‘Fraser, who had begun by being his din- 
kg RET guest so that they could talk business, 
s : ; ; 
vit jwas now devoting his attention to the 
it , glamor girl, Jinx, as if her recent per- 
ar ‘formance had amused him. 


He pr 
OWN § 
4 Way, 





«| HE blackout made them all impatient 
Yo 1 ito go somewhere else, because they 
“tt were held here. 
1 A | “Where are we going from here?” asked 
Jinx. 
bio “You probably know,” answered Alec. 
110 “T want to go and see Eve Kennedy’s 
show. I think she’s fascinating.” 
| “Where is it?” 
“T thought she’d gone back to England,” 
“id "Nisaid Marrow. 
Woul | “No, she’s still here. At the Waldorf.” 
| | If they go to the Waldorf, thought Je- 
‘ }rome Hayes, I'll duck out and go up to 
0! (Slbed. He was staying there. 
lijorm = “Ts she a dancer?” he asked. 
_ || “She sings,” said Jinx. “She’s English 
uit and they say she comes of an awfully good 
inst family, knows royalty and all that.” 
“Why isn’t she in her own country?” 





oii = “Isn’t she raising money for some cause 
(hor other?” 
m, ” “Her husband was in the army,” said 


Jinx. “He was killed at the start of the 
‘ |} war. Before that she was in some terribly 
smart revue in London. Not because she 
0s) had to, I guess. They do things like that, 
fou! 
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the smart crowd over there. She’s won- 
derful.” 

“You haven’t proved it yet, Jinx,” said 
Alec. 

“But you must come and hear her, 
Alec!” 

“Why don’t we go over to the Waldorf, 
all of us,” suggested Hayes and Alec gave 
his host a sharp and amused look as if to 
say he understood and would help him 
escape. 

It worked out easily. When they went 
into the supper room at the Waldorf, Mr. 
Hayes excused himself to see if a tele- 
gram had arrived for him that he was 
expecting. Whatever the rest thought, Alec 
knew that Hayes would not return. 

“T want to thank you very much for the 
dinner, Mr. Hayes,” he said, stepping 
aside with him for a moment. 

“You bear in mind what I said about a 
substitute metal, Fraser.” 

“Tm going to. I'll certainly have a shot 
at trying it.” 

“And keep me informed. I'll take your 
material to Washington in the meantime 
and when I get back we’ll have another 
good talk and see what we can work out 
with it.” 

“Thank you. Your interest means a lot, 
Sir’ 

“That’s my job, too. Good night. If you 
see Miss Neill and the bombardier again, 
give them my best.” 

Alec said good night again and sat down 
with the diminished party. Jinx was glow- 
ing because she had all the men to her- 
self, because she saw people she knew and 
who knew her and because she was in a 
new place. 

“We're just in time,’ 
just coming.” 

The circle of light on the dance floor 
grew focused and intense and into it 
stepped a thin, pallid girl. That was Alec’s 
first impression of Eve Kennedy. She was 
surprising because most entertainers tried 
to enter with a whirlwind display of charm. 
This girl acted as if she didn’t care what 
anyone thought of her. Her face was 
insolent rather than provocative. The 
provocation was in her low, mocking 
voice, that was not warm and yet was 
amused and interested, never tender but 
once in a while passionate. 

She sang character songs without acting 
the parts, in French and in English, and 
the people she impersonated were real, as 
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said Jinx. “She’s 
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“Am I tired! I ain’t used to going into the second round” 
LEONARD DOVE 

















Sailors, airmen afloat at sea are spotted at night by the piercing white ray of a waterproof 
y . Delta electric Float Light. Automatically lights as it hits the water. Floats beside raft or 
= buoy. Gives 22 hours light. 
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Litsaving Lights 
ON THE WAVES AND IN THE AIR 


SORES HERE tonight on the dark seas 
: brave lads may find themselves afloat 
" following a hurried forced landing or an or- 
der to ‘‘abandon ship.” It’s a desperate, nerve- 
testing experience. Yet, some of its hazards 
now are lessened through the careful plan- 
ning and ingenious lifesaving devices of the 
Navy and Air Corps. 

Delta has had an important part in the de- 
velopment of such devices where lighting is 
vital; lights that spot a raft or rubber boat, or 
an overboard sailor; lights that identify our 
planes and avoid confusion with enemy craft. 

In collaboration with government engi- 
neers, Delta has provided the experience and 
skill to produce unusual lighting mechanisms 
of many types—some of which are utterly 
new. Today Delta is making running, fight- 


Navy men have many uses for 
this waterproofed Delta Flash- 
light. Has unique Delta water- 
tight press button for the 
flashing of code signals. 





ing, steering, battle and blinker lights for 
the Navy—special lanterns and Powerlites 
for the Army, Signal Corps and other branches 
of the service. 





This-is our wartime job— it’s a full time 
job. When Victory is won many of these de- 
vices undoubtedly will complement an im- 
proved Delta line of lanterns and bicycle lights. 


DELTA ELECTRIC CO., MARION, INDIANA 


The Delta Life Pre- 
server Lightis clipped 


y JZ and pinned to life jack- 
= SF x or suit. It shines a bright 
red light for 12 hours. 






Del la 


Originators and Builders of the famous 
Powerlite and other electric lanterns; 
Bicycle Lights and Horns 
and other battery lighted devices. 


Delta Recognition Lights and panel Control 
Switch. For war plane identification in the air 
or to airport or ground crews. Mounted on wing 
topside and underside, these lights flash in code. 


+ wR BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS =x * 
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..eWRAP SHIPMENTS 
SECURELY ! 


By making sure your shipments are care- 
fully packed and also securely prepared 


for shipment and properly addressed, you 


can speed up their handling and delivery. 


And by preparing your shipments as com- 
pactly as possible, you will be helping 
the war effort by conserving precious 


transportation space. jf 
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A MINUTE’S CARE §*N ADDRESSING 
MAY SAVE DAYS {Nh DELOVERY. 


Ls : 





if they stood there instead of a pale girl 
in a long black dress. 

“She’s got such personality!” exclaimed 
Jinx. 

“That's a limp word for it.” 

“Don’t you like her, Alec?” 

“You don't like a girl like that.” 

“Why not?” 

“To be on the safe side,” he answered. 

He thought, there’s a girl who’s written 
off a lot of things. It wouldn't be easy to 
hurt that one. Too bad Pam hasn’t more 
of that indifference and cruelty in her 
make-up. Any girl who is going to live 
with Kip ought to have a thick skin, to be 
able to give as good as she’d get. But that 
is Pam’s lookout. 

“Some people say that Eve Kennedy re- 
minds them of me,” said Jinx. “Do you 
see the resemblance, Alec? Do you think 
we're alike?” 

“About as much as the primer and the 
dictionary,” answered Alec. 

“You mean I'm the primer?” 

“That’s a very fine compliment,” said 
Alec. “Primers are necessary. Everyone 
begins with a primer. They've got pretty 
pictures and big print. I personally pre- 
fer primers to dictionaries.” 

“That’s something,” Jinx laughed. “We 
can go on from there. You're fun, Alec. 
Are you going to be drafted?” 

“No, I'm going to stay home with you.” 

“Pam says you’re more valuable in your 
job than you would be in the Army.” 

“If I were sure of that, everything would 
be fine.” 

“You really are fun, Alec.” 

“You like fun, don’t you?” 

She laughed, her childlike face very de- 
liberately close to Alec’s. The lieutenants 
bored her. And they came and went and 
had girls in their home towns. A girl who 
played around with officers, a girl of twen- 
ty-five, could get stuck. 

Eve Kennedy had been taking a two- 
minute pause. Now she was back singing a 
merry, ironical song about the girl who 
was loved by a soldier and a sailor. It 
wasn’t quite off-color and it captured the 
audience completely. They applauded vio- 
lently and brought her back, not flattered 
at all but as negligent as before. 

“It’s my last night here so I'll sing you 
my other one. No use keeping anything 
back these days,” she said with a fragment 
of laugh. 

“TI wonder where she’s going to appear 
after this. She’s had’no end of offers, they 
say,” Jinx told them. 

This song was about a sailor’s last will 
and testament. And no matter how they 
clapped and clamored, Eve Kennedy 


Ger Tre 
META WES 


would not appear again. There was not! 
ing much to stay for after that. Alec to 
himself that he should go home to bed, b 
the room in the apartment house which 
had chosen because it was close to 
work didn’t attract him very much t 
night. He could imagine himself lyi 
awake there, wondering whether, in spi 
of all the pressure on him to stay whe 
he was, it wasn’t a man’s job to try to 
where the shooting was going on. 
might get other things into his head 
not be able to get them out. Besides, 
night was spoiled now. The two offi 
were on leave and could sleep tomorr 
and he himself could get along without 
night’s sleep now and then. He often di 
when work piled up. 

He didn’t worry about keeping Jinx u 
She was a night-blooming girl. She w 
used to it. So they went on, only four 
them now, to look for fun where it w; 
advertised, in one place after another. 

“Where do you suppose Pam and Ki 
are?” wondered Jinx at half past fou 
“Maybe they went off and got marri 
somewhere.” 

“She wouldn't have to put up with hir 
long anyhow,” Marrow laughed. 
girls get the breaks these days.” He we 
feeling tired and showing it when the 
stopped in at his favorite place for brea 
fast. “Hey, boys and girls, there they are! 

There Kip and Pam were, sitting at th 
counter, quite publicly. 

“Leave them alone,” said Alec abruptl 

““No, we have to find out what’s ha 
pened!” 


INX and Lieutenant Marrow crowde# 

up behind Pam and Kip. 

“Give an account of yourselves. Wher 
have you been since you walked out o 
us?” demanded Marrow. 

“We want the low-down,” said Jin 
“We thought you might be married by thi 
time. Let’s see if the girl is wearing an’ 
new rings.” 

“Just the same old costume stuff, Jinx. 

“Kip, why are you so grim?” Jinx aske 
and Alec wished that he could put a ga; 
in that beautiful mouth of hers. 

“T’m not grim. I’m just sober.” 

“He'd better be if he’s going on thi 
Clipper,” said Alec. “It might be a poo 
place for a hang-over.” 

“I wonder what they’ve been up to, 
persisted Jinx. 

“T'll tell you,” said Pam. “T’ll tell yo 
exactly, and put your mind at rest. Or 19 
it your heart, Jinx? Well, first we sat ir 
the park. In the dark. Then we dancec 
for a while at Leon Cassidy’s. I had <f, 


“Well, it’s all set up, Boss! Now all we gotta do is wait for the minor details!” 
CHARLES PLATT 
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AGN ESN MENT official was being shown a 
new idea in the Zenith laboratories. In pass- 
ing, he commented upon the outstanding manner 
in which the radio industry was effecting the 
rapid and continuous changes necessitated by 
war requirements. A Zenith official replied—he 
said: 

“, .. the answer is easy. Radio and Radionics 
represent a trigger-quick, fast moving business. 
Concerns that couldn’t ‘change overnight’ are 


out. In this industry, we’re used to fighting with 
new ideas—only—now we’re ‘fighting’ Japs and 
Germans instead of each other.” 

In that statement is evidenced the condition 
that made possible Zenith’s attainment of indus- 
try leadership. Ever increasing public acceptance 
of Zenith name and product resulted from a never 
ceasing stream of Zenith “firsts” —new features— 
new devices and new sets which enabled us to 


truthfully say to the public: 


os 6 ——_ ee 


REC. 





HAS THIS” 


Today you find as commonplaces—essentials—of most radio sets—features first introduced to the public by Zenith—such as— 


Today all Zenith production cen- 
ters on war needs. What we are 
making is a military secret. But 
three things we can tell you. First 
... we are dealing with the thing 
we know—Radio—and Radi- 
onics exclusively. Second... we 
are learning every day—gaining 
new knowledge which will re- 
flect itself in Zenith civilian prod- 
ucts when the time arrives. Third 
-«.. we now know—by first hand 
experience—that our Army and 
Navy are more than “‘up-to-date”’ 
—they are alert and progressive 
in thought and action—almost 
unbelievably so. This fact is a 
great reassurance to us here as 
citizens—it commands our com- 
plete confidence as it would yours 
if you knew what we know. 


—a Zenith Radio Dealer near you 
is giving reliable service on all 


radios—regardless of make. 


U. S. War Savings Stamps & Bonds 





“FIRST” 


Push Button Tuning... 


Years—yes, years ahead of the industry— (1928) a 
Zenith set embodied push button selection of the 
station desired. Our slogan in 1928 was “Push the 
button—there’s your station.’ 


“FIRST” 


House Current Sets... 


“Way back when” (1926) all home radios 
were operated from batteries until Zenith 
offered the first set run by house current. 


For over seven years, Zenith Radio Corporation has advertised on our 
short wave sets—Europe, South America or the Orient Every Day or 


your money back.” 


Below—A Few New Zenith “Firsts” 


“FIRST” 


Long Distance 
Push Button Portable ... 


1942 saw the national introduction of a revolution- 
ary new portable—the Zenith Trans-Oceanic. With- 
Out increase in size or weight it gave push button 
operation for foreign and U. S. short wave stations 
—tuned in the same way as locals—and standard 
broadcasts too. It contained a disappearing fish pole 
antenna plus dual Wavemagnets—operated from bat- 
tery or house current—was born of Zenith pioneer- 
ing in LONG DISTANCE RADIO RECEPTION. 


'—"Frozen” by Zenith Changeover to War Production 


"FIRST" 


Safety Auto Radio... 


The only auto radio you can operate WITHOUT 
TAKING YOUR EYES OFF THE ROAD—or— 
YOUR HANDS OFF THE WHEEL—the Zenith 
Safety Foot Control Auto Radio. This remarkable 
new radio was on the FORD, NASH, MERCURY, 
LINCOLN-ZEPHYR, HUDSON and WILLYS. 
Owners of these cars will gladly demonstrate their 
Zeniths—give you a “preview” of “tomorrow's 
radio today.” 


—AND THESE ARE JUST A FEW OF THE MANY ZENITH “FIRSTS’— 
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BETTER THAN CASH naeeee 


RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 


WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 


RADIONICS 


The New Miracle 
Industry 


Four great industries are des- 
tined to lead this country back to 


normalcy after victory is won. 


Planes and Radionics are two 
of the four. Radio—never a ne- 
cessity on ship or train—is as 
essential as the engine itself to 
that great new form of individ- 
val and mass ftransportation— 
the airplane. 
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chicken sandwich. Kip had cheese in his. 
We looked in at the Stork Club but Kip 
didn’t like the crowd. Then we went up to 
Kip’s room in the hotel. We've been there 
ever since.” 

Not even Jinx had expected her to say 
that. 

“I packed his stuff for him,” said Pam 
“It was an awful mess. I broke my best 


going by train and meeting him but a 


other man who’s taking the Clipper is g 


ing to be with him. Maybe Kip will get 
little sleep after he leaves La Guardi 
And besides, I left my work in an awf) 
mess. I’ve got to get back to it.” 
‘You can think about that tomorrow 
She looked at him squarely. “Kip leay 
at two this afternoon. I'll be at the offi 





fingernail, the only peacetime fingernail at three. I'll taxi back. Tonight I can g 

that I had left. And we borrowed some of a lot done” 
your things, Billy. Your brush and your “Ever hear about whipping a tir Q 
collar box. His were awful. But I'll send horse?” 4 
you new ones tomorrow. The world’s “I’m not a horse and I’m not tired.” i 
best.” “It's an awful strain for you.” 1 


HE looked around at them, her eyes 

filled with an impenetrable smile. Alec 
didn’t know whether she was happy or not 
She went on: 


“That was about all. What have you 


“Not now. Alec, have you any id 
where he’s being sent?” 

Alec shook his head. “No—and an 
way, you wouldn't be sure if you di 
know.” 

“He's replacing a man who was killed 


sti, Moe oe 
— el, 


been doing? We thought you might turn Alec said, “Almost anybody would TARY. ; 
up here. That’s why we came What did to do that.” Om 
you do with our tycoon? Where's he?” She was only thinking of Kip. She sai 
“He disappeared,” said Marrow, “trail- “You were right. You warned me that 
ing a telegram at the Waldorf.” would have been crazy to get married, 
“‘He went to bed,” said Alec, “you can way things are. There wasn’t time. Ki 
bet on that. He was yearning for his eight says if there had just been another twet 
hours’ sleep.” ty-four hours—no matter what anyormy.,, 
“You won’t get yours,” Pam told him. said, we’d have done what we pleased. Ba 
“Neither one of us.” there wasn't. He reports at nine o'clock... 
“We saw Eve Kennedy in her act. She “You said so.” 4 
was simply marvelous.” “The old phonograph record’s repeating. p 
“I’ve never seen her,” said Pam. “I wish itself! Well, see you on the job, Alec.” 
we'd thought of that. Have you ever seen They were all aware of morning. Ma 
her, Kip?” row was constantly yawning and Brook _ 
“Never even heard of her,” said Kip. was quietly blurred. Jinx looked at hem” 
“She’s not your type, Kip,” said Jinx. self again in the mirror back of the cour . 
“She’s very subtle.” ter, recurved her hair where it fell acro 
“Like you,” answered Kip, grinning. her cheek and found that her audience way- 
“Did the tycoon fall in love with Jinx?” too small to be worth while. 
|asked Pam “He'd be a star in your None of them except Kip was eager f a 
| crown.” the day ahead. But he was beginning t 
“I prefer Alec,” said Jinx. think of that. This was it, the beginning c 
“Because Alec’s subtle?” the adventure. He didn’t look tired. A’ 
And still, through all the kidding, Alec Alec knew, Kip didn’t wear out easil¥g®™' 
| didn’t know whether Pam was happy or And Pam obviously hadn’t been givingy'"* 
/not. He looked at his watch, ordered cof- him a bad time or making a fuss. She W) 
| fee for himself and began to put his sched- been amusing him, keeping him goingp™ 
ule in order. It was five now and he wanted She'd been packing for him. Packing hy | 
to be at work at eight-thirty. things, thought Alec, and against his wig i 
His seat at the counter was next to Pam’s_ he saw them both in that little barren heyy “8 
now, for another customer had left. tel room, thwarted, cheated of time. Wha” 
“Everything going all right?” he asked else? mY 
her. * ple 
bine HEY still had part of this day. Leg? 
“You'll need a nap.” them have it. The thing to do was tipi: 
“Kip has an appointment at nine. [ll get out of here. 
| get one then.” “Come on, Jinx,’ said Alec, “or thi 
| “Going to see him off?” truant officer will get you. I'll take yo 
“T can’t. They won’t let you go to the home.” 
| place where the Clipper takes off. And Marrow, who had been her escor 
Kip says not to go to Baltimore with him. looked grateful and yawned again. 
The planes are crowded and I probably “Good luck, Kip.” 
couldn’t get a seat anyway. I thought of They shook hands briefly, gravely. Ale} 
Are you finding the makings getting Qe YNaT2 3.4.50 
scarcer and scarcer? Es 
C12Y JAMAOHIY29 a 
A queer changeling flavor creeping * 
i io O et 
into the Martinis served to you? ae: end 
Calm down. Take note: your local i p nV Wh 
liquor store can supply the finest Dry — Ca) tall 
Martinis you ever tasted .. . already O a 
=o 9 


mixed to absolute perfection . . .you 
just add ice and serve. Order a bottle, 
or a case—today! 


HEUBLEINS 


(Cab cocxtais 


Dry Martini, 71 proof « Old Fashioned, 80 proof 
Martini, 60 proof © Daiquiri, 70 proof 


Manhattan, 65 proof . Side Car, 60 proof 





* Made of Milshire Gin (the 
genuine pot-still gin) and 
the world’s finest Vermouth. 
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“Now as to your delusion that total strangers follow you 


about, Miss Holmes—I shouldn’t let that worry you. As a 


The Milshire Gin used is 90 proof, distilled from 100% Grain Neutral Spirits. G. F. Heublein & Bro, Harford, Conn. cottiers matter of fact, I think I myself followed you the other day” caroner rea 











iy! ought, what does anything matter except 
erie pat he’s going to have a crack at them? 
vl | nd he’s a good man for it. 

(y | Kip looked a good man, cool, strong, 
jady to go. Nothing was holding him 
‘ack. Nor anyone. ; 
np) There were times during the morning 
‘ine! hen Alec forgot all about Kip’s going. 
teat (ut he did not forget what Jerome Hayes 
|) ad said to him about further experiment 
ad already he had begun to get that un- 
«er way. Now and then he felt a little hol- 
jw and conscious of lack of sleep but 
lig) were Were ways to take care of that—the 
’ ‘lack coffee, the relaxing cigarette, the 
ay | rive of mind past fatigue. 

"7 Once in a while the sight of his watch 
in | ¢ the clock in the shop reminded him that 
i |rwas ten o'clock and that Kip must be 
' Wiaking his final arrangements, and at 
ii aree-thirty that afternoon he realized that 
vis cousin was on his way to Baltimore by 

lis time. Pam had said that he was taking 
ee ne two-o'clock plane and that she’d be in 
i: et Office by three. That was a fine piece 
rie @£ heroics. She was probably crying it out 
m: ga her apartment. Or maybe deciding on 
er jp little bender for immediate forgetfulness. 
iygvither way, she had a right to let herself 
wi Wo. She’d been pretty well geared up. 


0 chy 


ay 
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T WAS five minutes after three when 
i Pam got to her office. After the train 
\kteft she stopped at the telegraph office and 
y, tote a message to her mother very coolly: 
| mh | e 
a |) KIP GIVEN SUDDEN ORDERS FOREIGN 
ie yq§ ERVICE SO WEDDING INDEFINITELY POST- 
|| gq ONED STOP WE KNEW THIS MIGHT HAPPEN 
.¢¢q§2 DISAPPOINTED BUT NOT UNHAPPY STOP 
© NEED YOUR COMING ON UNTIL LATER 
TOP TELEPHONING YOU SUNDAY NOON 
iig§JOUR TIME STOP DEAREST LOVE PAM 
ning 
im Her mother would be sorry for her so 
| wif Was better not to telephone today. Pam 
| jujidn’t want to talk to anyone who was 
_aprry for her. She thought, with irony, 
| gaat this would be exciting news for Mrs. 
ting ei. The war would come a little closer 
his # P her and her neighbors. But not bitterly 
renyor dangerously close. Her mother had 
, ever met Kip. He was only the aviator to 
hom Pam was engaged, only his hand- 
ome picture. People out home would 
iy, (WY, as a piece of extra news, “Pam Neill’s 
yeqvedding was called off on account of the 
ar.” 


‘or ) She must call off a lot of things this aft- 
\eygrnoon. The caterer. The church. The 
‘Wedding dress was going to be a problem, 
auqalf-fitted. And I don’t want it lying 
ound moldering. I’m not that type, 
fought Pam. We may get married in 
\, Aaesypt for all I know. I'll have Dorothy 
yrite the shop a letter and see if they’ll 
ake that dress back. 

Her secretary also tried to meet her with 
lympathy when Pam entered the office but 
”am would have none of it. 

“Let’s see what’s broken loose,” she 
‘aid. “I certainly left things in a fine mess 
esterday.” ‘ 
| “No one could blame you. I was so 
orry when you telephoned this morning 
fat all your plans had to be changed.” 

| “There shouldn’t be any plans in war- 
e,’ said Pam. “That was my mistake, 
Dorothy. Look, before I forget it, will you 
Write Fleur and Company a superb letter 
vnd see if they'll give me credit for that 
ilress I was going to be married in?” 
' “You don’t want it at all?” 

“Oh, I want to be married all right. But 
jot in a warmed-over dress. And write 

hoever you wrote first about the church 

nd to Deans and cancel things. You’ve 
/ fot that file. Let's not pay for anything we 
lon’t have to pay for.” 
“Tl see to that,” said Miss Jensen com- 
in | etently. ‘ 
~ | “We've got another job on our hands, 
Dorothy. Last night I met Mr. Hayes— 
Mr. Jerome Hayes. I met him yesterday 
i IMfternoon, as a matter of fact—” 


4 
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You didn’t know what you’d do then, 
she thought, pausing. You had no idea. 

“They say he’s a wonderful person,” 
said Miss Jensen. “He was picked from 
the whole country.” 

“T guess he is good,” said Pam. “I had 
a chance to talk to him a little last night 
and he’s interested in what we’re doing. 
He knows that women are going to be ab- 
solutely necessary and wanted all the facts 
and figures about how many were em- 
ployed in the plant before the draft and 
how many since and what their jobs are. 
Then he wanted a breakdown of their 
previous jobs and training. He thinks that 
we could set up some of the machinery 
for training women right here.” 

Jerome Hayes had said all of that last 


night. Odd how it came back now, how] 


accurately she remembered every word of 
that piece of conversation. At the time it 
hadn’t seemed to be important. But now 
she must go to work. Kip was gone. He 
was on the plane to Baltimore. She’d said, 
No, don’t call me. I don’t want to hear 
your voice last. I want the last thing to be 
this, the sight of you, this kiss. He was on 
the plane now, on his way to England, on 
his way to war. They didn't tell you which 
front. There were going to be a lot of 
them, in the deserts, maybe in Russia. 

“I promised Mr. Hayes that we would 
send him an analysis—and I want it to be 
clear and not too detailed because he won’t 
have time for a lot of details—about what 
has been done here to date in employing 
women. I told him that I’d tell him where 
else I thought they could be used. That 
would be getting my neck out though. The 
company hasn’t asked my advice.” 

It would be better to tell him that in 
conversation than to write it. Then it 
wouldn’t seem as if she were trying to go 
over anyone else’s head. 

Dorothy Jensen wondered how much 
Pam really cared for that man she was 
going to marry. It must have been hard 
for her to see him go. She doesn’t look as 
if she’s had any sleep. 

“We ought to get this stuff off to Mr. 
Hayes before he forgets about it,” said 
Pam. “Would you work a little later to- 
night?” 


HEN Alec Fraser looked in at that 

office on his way out of the building 
at six o’clock Pam was still there. She was 
sitting with a lemonade beside her on the 
desk, looking over what appeared to be 
records. 

“Why don’t you show some sense?” he 
asked her. 

“T am.” 

“Well, it won’t kill you to lose a few 
days’ sleep,” said Alec, but what’s the 
rush?” 

“T’m getting out some stuff for our pal, 
Mr. Hayes. He asked me to and I want to 
get it to him before he forgets.” 


“He’s probably forgotten already. That 


fellow has a lot on his mind.” 

“Tl get him interested,” said Pam. 
“What’s been done once can be done 
again.” 

“Sure of that?” 

Her eyes were 
“Don’t taunt me!” 

“J wasn’t taunting you,” said Alec. 
“How long are you going to stay here 
tonight?” 

“Lots longer. Mr. Hayes thinks I loaf 
on the job, so I’m making up time.” She 
laughed to cancel out the other look in her 
face. “Dorothy Jensen is working with 
me. She’s just gone out for her supper 
but she’ll be back and she’ll bring me 
something to eat. I’m not hungry yet any- 
way. Alec, please leave me alone. You 
know why I want to work tonight. You 
know that I have to. I mustn’t think 
about last night—that’s why.” 

He wasn’t sorry for her. Nor for Kip. 
All Alec felt was a sudden furious jealousy 
of Kip’s luck. 

(To be continued next week) 


suddenly wretched. 
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But when buttons start poppin’... 1 starts hoppin’ 





keae 


he A4 


I’m gonna fight... I’m gonna win... 





So | can have SHORTS WITH GRIPPERS ag’in! 


Watch for Gripper fasteners when the war is over! 
They’ll be back on a greater selection of merchandise 
than ever. Until then, all our materials and facilities are 
devoted to helping win the war! 


GRIPPER’ FASTENERS 


MADE BY SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, WATERBURY, CONN. 
AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF SWAP FASTENERS 
*The snap fastener that ends “button-bother”’ 

















THE NAME 
IS JONES 


% 
BY KYLE CRICHTON 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR COLLIER'S BY GEORGE DE ZAYAS 


But for purposes of further 
identification, it is well to add 
the word Jennifer. When you 
have done that, you have 
named the lady who _ boo- 
hooed her way into Holly- 
wood s juiciest role of the year 


HE truth seems to be that the busi- 
ness of renaming Hollywood ac- 
tresses has never been organized. 
As a consequence, the procedure is hap- 
hazard and often amazing. When, for ex- 
ample, you address a certain lady as ““Miss 
Jones,” she is more than likely to look at 
you blankly. If you say “Miss Jennifer 
Jones,” her reflexes will astonish you by 
their briskness. “Oh!” she will say, with 
bright recognition. 
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The fear that Miss Jones will repudiate 
all this and return to her original name of 
Phyllis Isley is rather remote because, as 
Miss Jennifer Jones, she has copped the 
juiciest role of the year, the part of the 
young girl in The Song of Bernadette. 

We must confess that we have been an- 
noyed by the legend of Miss Jennifer 
Jones. Not only has she acquired this 
charming name and the best acting part 
of the year, but it seems that she was dis- 
covered by Mr. David Selznick in a pe- 
culiarly revolting manner. 

As the tale runs, the whilom Miss Isley 
entered the office of the story editor for 
Selznick in New York, for the purpose of 
getting the name part in the screen version 
of Claudia. Crossed in her ambition, Miss 
Isley put on an act composed of boohoo, 
screams, imprecations and importunities. 

At this juncture, the great Selznick him- 
self, returning from lunch pleasantly suf- 
fused with food, heard the hubbub, cocked 


an ear that has long been attuned to 
drama, gave a delicate burp of apprecia- 
tion—and went in and hired the girl. 

Assiduous investigation and long hours 
of thwacking the principals’over the head 
with a rubber truncheon have not sufficed 
to break them down. They persist in the 
story; they glory in it. We have promised 
them immunity if they would confess; we 
have warned them that the world would 
look at them askance for such corniness, 
but they are not moved. Miss Isley 
bawled; Mr. Selznick overheard; the pa- 
pers were signed. 

Even without this story, the history of 
Jennifer Jones would have been a suf- 
ficient miracle. Whatever experience as 
an actress she has had was acquired in 
the tent shows of Oklahoma. The general 
theory is that the second-worst actors in 
the world are to be found in tent shows; 
the worst work in showboats. Miss Jones 
does not subscribe to this doctrine; she 


feels that tent shows are great stuff 
budding mime. 

“Variety,” she says. “Lots of var 

It may also be loyalty on her pa 
cause her father, now a theater owres 
Texas, once had his own tent show 
Isley Stock Company, which trem 
through the West, playing pieces likel 
Lynne and The Old Homestead. 

The Isley girl, an only child, was 
in Tulsa, Oklahoma, and eventually g 
ated from Edgemere School as class jane 
dent and May queen. During the sum™ 
she had hung around Papa's show, 
it was easy enough for her to act ¢ 
the other Tulsa aspirants for s¢ 
dramas. They might have ambition’ 
she knew stage tricks and had no hesit! 
about showing herself in public. 

After attending Monte Cassino J 
College in Tulsa, she joined up with 
ard Mansfield Dickinson, who op 
the Mansfield Players. 

“A very high-class outfit,” says 
fer proudly. “We sometimes playe 
regular theaters—the second half 
double bill.” 

After that, she worked with the 
North Players and the Harley Sadler € 
pany. Anybody casting snide remar 
these outfits would have a fight of 
hands in the Middle West, where th 
been beating their way up and dows 
back roads almost since the days o 
Lincoln-Douglas debates. 


Sex is Taboo 


She started as the ingénue in these 
panies but eventually attained such a 
of eminence that the villain was ch 
her exclusively. The emotions wer 
mental, and the audiences wanted 
problems straight. Love was all right 
sex was taboo. Occasionally they fe 
the more worldly and lured their kor 
(ten cents general admission; twenty @ 
for reserved seats) by something ent 
This Thing Called Love, which turneci 
to have all the sex lure of a lawn fet 

What the paying multitude wanted 
slapstick and good old-fashioned pa 
When the village bum is reformed ail 
bedside of his dying daughter, the sot 
the woman and the stentorian nose-b 
ings of the men should be enoug 
loosen the tent pegs. 

“We put it on a little thick,” says 
nifer, “not wanting anybody to be u 
a misapprehension.” 

Just how she ever pulled herself a 
from this fascinating life is a mystery. 
she is next heard of at Northwestern |! 
versity in the dramatic department. ~ 
was good for the winter, and in the s 
mers she could always come back to 
tent shows. They worked on the polic 
milking a community dry—pitching 1 
tent on the outskirts of town and v 
drawing reluctantly only after the 
flowing dime had been collared. 

Jennifer lived in boardinghouses sh 
to the tent and never had trouble % 
fresh guys. The worst she had to face \ 
the bloods who escorted her to the vil 
bloat shop, stuffed her with a banana 
and said, “You looked mighty prutty 
there tonight, Miss Isley.” 

After Northwestern came a year at 
Academy of Dramatic Arts in New ¥ 
City. There was something of a crisi 
the family at this moment because 


the future of the theater and tried to sf- 
her away from it. “If you want to 2 
he said explosively, “get in the mo 
That’s where the money is.” 

This was natural, coming from a me 
theater manager, but Jennifer had s 
enough to know that even a letter f 
Papa to a Hollywood producer woul 
necessarily get her a Hollywood conti 

That was one reason why she wante 
get back to New York. The other 

(Continued on page 81) 





















Shoes 
and Ships and 
Sealing Wax 








1, Ht 
fA shipment of shoes must be rushed to a division of troops ready to leave 
“V for a distant front. . . forty-foot landing boats must be carried from an inland 


facel we , 
lf factory down to the sea. . . wax-sealed, precision airplane parts must reach 


nfl their assembly plant on a rigid schedule . . . and, motor trucks get the call. 


Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, recently stated: ‘‘Automotive Trans- 
portation is absolutely essential to the winning of the War. 
Goods must reach their destinations and workers must get to 
their jobs... on time.’’ Join the U.S. Truck Conserva- 
tion Corps and keep your trucks in best possible con- 
dition. Your GMC dealer is pledged to help you. 


«if The extent to which America, ‘‘Arsenal of the Allies,’’ depends upon truck 
“| transport is graphically illustrated by a recent survey of 227 truck operators. 


of 
- Of the 30,469 loads carried in but one week’s period, more than 70% con- 
dtd 


‘os tained military materials or products. ~ » » Motor truck transport is the only * 


‘form of transportation which can move anything, anywhere, any time! 


Pledged 


ad 


i | GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK & COACH 


only DIVISION OF YELLOW TRUCK & COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
yan 
thee 


Home of GMC Trucks and Yellow Coaches + + + Manufacturer of a Wide Variety of Military Vehicles for our Armed Forces 

















Look out for those 
“Night Shift Blues” 


WAR WORK—espe- 
cially on the night 
shift—nervous ex- 
citement and hasty 


When it happens to you, be gentle with your 
stomach ... take soothing PEPTO-BISMOL! 


6 
Never Upset an Upset Stomach! 
Don't add to the upset of an upset 
stomach by taking overdoses of 
antacids or harsh physics! 


Take soothing Pepto-Bismol! 


This pleasant-tasting preparation 
is neither an antacid nor a laxative. 
Its action is different, It spreads a 
soothing, protective coating over 
irritated stomach and intestinal | 
walls, thus helping to calm 
and quiet common digestive 
upsets. 

Get a bottle today! If you Ea | 


consult your physician. 







Three sizes at your 
druggist's—or by 
the dose at drug 
store fountains, 


Makers of 
Unguentine*® 


*Rog. U.S. Pat. Off. 





FOR UpSET STOMACH 


This formula is known and sold in Canada as P. B. 


of people at the game when they let the 
women in free,” she says scornfully. 
“Those dames yell like a lot of wild In- 
dians no matter if it’s a hit or a plain out. 
They’re crazy. I like scientific rooting, 
something that helps the home boys win 
and makes the other guys sore. I figure 
if I really work on ’em, I can knock a lot 
of them pitchers out of the box in three 
innings.” 

Runner-up to Mrs. Ott in the lungs-and- 
laryngitis league is Mr. Bruce S. McAI- 
lister of Pittsburgh, who stands up on his 
hind legs and screeches. Mr. McAllister’s 
unholy squeals are so perpetual and pene- 
trating that he once caused a crisis in the 
affairs of two great industries. 

Although the broadcasting booth at 
Forbes Field is the highest in the major 
leagues, Mr. McAllister’s screams carried 
so clearly that the radio audience thought 
it was an endorsement or an indictment of 
the sponsor, who was advertising a food 
product. The Pittsburgh management of- 
fered McAllister a season pass if he’d keep 
his mouth shut. The alternative was the 
bum’s rush every time he uttered a squeal. 
Mr. McAllister indignantly spurned the 
proposal. The ultimatum lent a challeng- 
ing piquancy to his inalienable right to 
hoot and holler whenever the spirit moved 
him, which was constantly. 


The All-America Earache 


A serious contender of Mrs. Ott and 
Mr. McAllister was Detroit’s Patsy 
O'Toole, although he was just a flash in 
the pan. After only twenty-five years of 
bellowing for the Tigers, O’Toole suc- 


'|cumbed to the dreaded occupational haz- 


ard of all baseball nuts. He required a 
throat operation that reduced his voice to 
a refined roar and stripped him of his 
trade-mark. But when he had it, the 
O’Toole was right up there battling all 
comers as the All-America earache. 

O’Toole’s technique wasn’t spectacular, 
but it was steady. His rallying cry, usually 
delivered from the roof of the home club’s 
dugout, was: “Boy, oh boy, oh boy! Keep 
cool wit’ O’Toole!” Ceaseless repetition 
threatened to raise the incidence of insan- 
ity in Detroit to an alarming, all-time high. 

A simple, forthright fellow, O’Toole 
had one standard insult and compliment: 
“Joe McCarthy, you’re a faker! Joe Cro- 
nin, you’re a faker!” Or, “Mickey Coch- 
rane, you’re a great guy! Hank Greenberg, 
you’re a great guy! Boy, oh boy, oh boy! 
Keep cool wit’ O’Toole!” 

The giddy peak of artistry, a source of 
inspiration for all future wacks, was 
achieved by O’Toole during the World 
Series of 1933 between the Giants and the 
Senators. In the third game, he sat a few 
rows behind President Roosevelt. At 
O'Toole’s first blast, the President’s ears 
quivered violently. O’Toole inhaled deeply 
and let loose with another bellow that 
made the boys in the distant bleachers 
blanch. The President turned to a Secret 
Service man and gave a terse order. The 


| Secret Service man hurried away, but re- 


turned in a few moments and tapped 
O’Toole on the shoulder. 

“O’Toole,” the man said, “I know you’re 
a great guy and J’m sure you wouldn’t 
mind doing a favor for the President. He 
wants you to move to the other side of the 
field. Mr. Griffith has made the necessary 
arrangements.” 

The O'Toole now is in semiretirement, 
but the brotherhood will keep his memory 
forevermore. He annoyed the President 
of the United States! 

The strenuous competition offered by 
the other inmates of the huge, outdoor 
psychopathic ward that is Ebbets Field 
makes it obvious that Miss Howling Hilda 
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Fan—As in Fanatic 
Continued from page 16 


Chester and Mr. Jack Pierce are possessed 
of great talents. Miss Chester, a middle- 
aged doll who peddles newspapers and 
song sheets in downtown Brooklyn when 
the Dodgers are not playing at home or at 
the Polo Grounds, comes by her nickname 
quite naturally. She howls and rings a 
cowbell continuously during the ball game. 

Mr. Pierce is a nut from a more exotic 
tree. He arrives at Ebbets Field for his 
daily demonstration of devotion to the 
Dodgers, burdened by two large boxes of 
balloons, a hydrogen tank, a banner, a 
couple of bottles of liquid refreshment, 
and ten tickets for an entire box abaft 
the visitors’ dugout. Pierce owns two 
thriving restaurants in Brooklyn and a 
prosperous contracting company and he 
needs them, for he is not a man given to 
smal} conceits. 

It costs him $41.65 a day to put on his 
elaborate show. The breakdown of the 
figures is as follows: 





Box seats, 10 at $2.20 $22.00 
“Cookie” balloons, one gross . 3.06 
“Ducky” balloons, $ gross “ 2.59 
Taxicab 1.50 
Taxicab, for balloons & tank 1.50 
Scotch 7.00 
Mineral water, ice, tips 4.00 

$41.65 


Pierce follows a rigid ritual at every 
home game the Dodgers play. After forti- 
fying himself with a stimulant to prepare 
for the rigors of the afternoon, he spreads 
his big blue and gray banner, emblazoned 
with the word “Cookie,” on top of the 
dugout. Pierce is of the unalterable opin- 
ion that Cookie Lavagetto, the former 
Dodger third baseman, is the greatest ball- 
player who ever lived. 


A Fan Who Isn’t Fickle 


Lavagetto enlisted in the Air Corps soon 
after Pearl Harbor and did not play at all 
last season, but Mr. Pierce is not a fickle 
admirer. Lavagetto still was his boy last 
year. Refreshing himself with another or 
several belts at the stimulant, Pierce pro- 
ceeds to go to work. He inflates his bal- 
loons furiously, screams “C-0-0-k-i-e” 
incessantly and punctuates the tribute by 
bursting the balloon. For a change of pace, 
he gives out with an occasional bleat and 
balloon for Joe Medwick. It is very trying 
indeed. 

The word “fan” is derived from fanatic 
and it’s not hard to believe it after seeing 
Cincinnati’s Harry Thobe, the self-adver- 
tised Rabid Redland Rooter. Thobe, who 
is seventy-two years old, can—and will— 
dance a solemn little jig on the ball field 
for hours without interruption. A brick- 
layer out of Oxford, Ohio, he wears a 
white suit with red stripes down the trou- 
sers, one red and one white shoe, a straw 


“I wonder if you’d accept some 
COLLIER’S 


hat with a red band, and he carries a ¢ 
red and white parasol. 

For years Thobe jigged, walked 
imaginary tightrope and circled the b 
at a dogtrot, finishing with a cre 
slide into home plate. The depre: 
act palled upon the customers in t 
and he was ordered to stay off the fiel 
have his pass canceled. Thobe obe 
sadly, but he could not be restrained y 
the Reds in 1939 won their first penr 
in twenty years. The gaffer danced 
macabre jig, flashing his twelve gold 
at the photographers, for two hours bef 
each World Series game and he has 
peated the noncommand performane 
every subsequent World Series. 

But the abusive artistry of the Ke 
brothers, Bull and Eddie, never has t 
approached. They were hucksters, t 
had awe-inspiring voices and they did 
hesitate to use them. The brothers aly 
sat on opposite sides of the grandst 
and conducted what practically amour 
to a private conversation across the 
mond. 

For some obscute reason, the Kess' 
dedicated each shining hour to dri 
Jimmy Dykes crazy when he was pla 
third base for the Athletics. Connie M 
tried to bribe them with a season pass, 
when that didn’t work, he took them 
court. It was a waste of time. Chief 
tice Charles Evans Hughes 
couldn’t have piped down the Kess 
with a mallet and a bottle of chlorofe 

The Phillies got such a rough ride fr 
the fans last year that amiable Hans 
bert, the manager, finally took the law 
a ball bat into his hands, and went z 
unidentified tormentor in the stands. J 
Landis summoned Lobert and sternly 
manded an explanation. Lobert said 
no-good tramp had accused the Philli 
throwing the last series of the season ¥ 
the Cardinals. 

That series with the Phillies, who finis! 
a cool 624 games out of first place, 
doubtedly was the toughest of the year 
the Cards, who went into Shibe Park 
from winning three straight from 
Dodgers and wound up fighting for tt 
lives and the pennant. Although the e 
tual world champions won three out 
four games from the dreadful tail-end 
every one was a tremendous struggle. 

Judge Landis listened gravely to Lot 
and studied the facts in the case. 
denly, he transfixed Lobert with a ste 
stare. 


“When was the accusation first mad! 


he demanded. 

“As soon as we went on the field for t 
ting practice,” Lobert answered. 

“And you didn’t go after that obscer 
until the game was over!” the ju 
shrieked. ‘What kept you so long?” 

THe END 


friendly advice, Herr Stadt?” 


VIRGIL PARTCH 








.. Your Old Car 
Simonized! 


Make It Sparkle 
Like New 


...and Save the Finish, Too! 


Spring is Simoniz time! More 
so this year than ever before. 
The less you drive, the 
greater the need for Simoniz. 
It keeps dust and dirt from 
becoming embedded in the 
finish. If left undisturbed, 
these gritty particles ‘dig 
in’’ and destroy the lacquer 
or enamel. Besides, Simoniz 
protects the finish from 
weather and wear. Makes it 
last longer. Keeps your car 
sparkling. Gives you more 
miles of beauty to enjoy. 
Gets you a better trade-in 
when Victory comes. So 
greet the Spring with a car 
dazzling bright! Simoniz 
‘now! The sooner you do it, 
the more you save! 

THE SIMONIZ CO., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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“We go to Hyde Park primarily to relax” 





The Name is Jones 
Continued from page 78 


were: (a) she had saved up money enough 
from the radio show, and (b) having been 
married for several years to Mr. Walker, 
then of radio and now under contract to 
M-G-M in Hollywood, who was sitting in 
an apartment on Sixth Avenue showing 
signs of exasperation at her absence. 

Miss Jones made the usual rounds of 
theatrical booking offices, with the usual 
success—to wit, none. At best, she had 
little to recommend her, since she could 
refer only to her year at the Academy and 
she had agents all over Radio City terri- 
fied by mention of her years with the Har- 
ley Sadler Company. 


Picked Out of Thin Air 


How she got to see the story editor at 
Selznick’s is not clear, but any lady pass- 
ing the Selznick office is immediately sus- 
pected of being another Vivian Leigh and 
often has to run for her life. The differ- 
ence between Vivian Leigh and Jennifer 
Jones is that Miss Leigh had a full career 
abroad in the theater before dropping into 
Gone With the Wind, while Miss Jones 
had nothing. She was unknown; she had 
never appeared on Broadway or on the 
screen; she had no professional or social 
connections. It all comes down to the fact 
that David Selznick must be something of 
a genius. He really picked that Jones gir] 
out of thin air. 

Once picked, the New York press was 
invited in'to éxamine the new acting ani- 
mal. They found a tall girl who walked 
with a long stride, was partial to tailored 
suits, and had a curious air of being en- 
tirely self-possessed while obviously half 
scared to death. 

In the year that was to follow, Jennifer 
grew a little weary of herself. She has 
never complained, but it is possible that 
she began to have qualms about Mr. Selz- 
nick. He started her through a course of 
sprouts in New York, more dramatic 


coaching, voice coaching, how to walk, 
how to talk, how not to ask for more 
money—everything; but though he had 
announced her for the role of Nora in 
The Keys of the Kingdom, he never got 
around to making it. He bought new 
plays, new books; he announced plans for 
production—but there was no production. 

Jennifer was under the excellent dra- 
matic care of Sanford Meisner, late of the 
Group Theater, and she had a part in a 
short-lived Saroyan play, but nobody 
dragged her carriage through the streets 
and, in truth, she had to walk home from 
the theater. 

Eventually, she was brought out to Hol- 
lywood where complications really set in. 
Among other things, it was discovered that 
there were two children in the Walker 
household. The press department at Selz- 
nick received this blow with something 
approaching terror. 

But everything was going to be all right 
because Selznick was about to put her into 
The Song of Bernadette, and just when 
that seemed settled, Selznick turned over 
his screen properties to Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox, and competition for the role she 
had thought was hers was thrown open to 
the world. Any young actress in town 
would have given an ear for the part; and 
tests were made of everybody. This was 
a tough time for Jennifer, but by the time 
the dust had settled, she had the part. 

We have only to add that Jennifer is an 
intelligent and independent young lady 
who will handle Hollywood without the 
slightest difficulty. We are still slightly 
worried about that story of how Selznick 
discovered her, but will say no more about 
it unless we see a news dispatch in the fu- 
ture to the effect that Miss Jennifer Jones 
has been robbed of her valuable collection 
of the late czarina’s emeralds during a 
blackout on the West Coast. In that event, 
we shall have to take the matter up again. 

THE END 
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CRESTA 


the crest of quality 


since 1890 
California red, 


white, and sweet... 











You will delight in the 
“bottle-ripe” flavor of 
these wines. Since 1890 
they have been hailed as 
the “crest of quality”. 


Ask for them by name, 


Tune in] Schenley’s “Cresta Blanca Wine 
Carnival” every Wednesday evening, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, starring 


| ~% | Morton Gould’s orchestra 
la Chon 
Sa = 


nec | and guest stars. 


Cresta BlancaWine Co. Inc. Livermore, Cal. 





* buy war bonds and stamps 
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“You're buying this drink for her, aren’t 
your” Milly asked. Joe nodded. “She'll 
like that when [I tell her,” Milly said. 
“You think she will?” He was eager about it 
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ILLY knew it wasn’t any use, but some- 
thing made her keep on trying. Maybe 
it was the telegram, crumpled up and 


lying by the wastebasket. “It would mean an 
awful lot to Joe,” she said. 

Jean only pulled her mouth a little flatter and 
went on working on her lower lip. 

“And I don’t think it’s asking so much, either,” 
Milly went on. “Only a few minutes, between 
trains.” 

Jean laughed past the lipstick, a short, hard 
little sound. “Skip it,” she said. “If you think 
I’m going to stand the major up, the first time 
he’s ever asked me out, just to go down and hang 
around a railroad station to say goodby to a big, 
stupid lug I don’t even like—” 

“Tl bet the major’d understand,” Milly said. 
“He’s here for the duration. There'll be lots of 
nights for him to take you dancing. And this is 
Joe’s only chance to see you before he—” she 
stopped. “Before he goes over. I’ll bet the major 
would drive you down to the station himself, if 
you put it up to him. You could go on and have 
your party afterward.” 

Jean laughed again and ran a comb through 
the new feather bob. A motor horn, down in the 
street, began beeping. Jean jumped up. She ran 
for the door, sliding into the new short fur jacket. 
Milly’s shoulders sagged a little as she crossed 
the room to shut the door. She heard another 
one slam downstairs and, farther away, the sound 
of a motor in a hurry to be on its way. She picked 
up Jean’s clothes, scattered over the chairs and 
the two studio beds, and put them away. She 
picked up the telegram, too, and read it over two 
or three times, slowly. 

It made a picture in her mind of Joe, sweating 
over its dozen words, chewing his pencil, muss- 
ing up his hair, with his rawboned face looking 
the way it always did when he saw Jean or talked 
about her or thought about her. 

Suddenly the sag went out of Milly’s shoulders. 
She folded the telegram and put it into her bag. 
She went over to the closet and got out Jean’s 
coat with the beaver collar, and the beaver pill- 
box and the fur-topped galoshes. They didn’t 


make her look much like Jean, but they helped 


a little. She fluffed her hair into something like 
Jean’s bob, and managed to hold her mouth 
steady while she used one of Jean’s lipsticks on it. 


HE was at the station in plenty of time, so she 

stopped at the newsstand to buy a carton of 
the cigarettes Joe always smoked; and still she 
was the first one at the rope barrier in front of 
the train gate. 

It was quite a while before she saw Joe, two or 
three steps ahead of the other uniforms on the 
platform, running awkwardly but fast, in spite 
of the big duffel bag over his shoulder. She had 
her mouth pulled into the wide, crooked, good- 
old-Milly smile by the time he was near enough 
to see her, and she kept it smiling even when she 
watched the excited hopefulness drain out of his 
face. She ran around the end of the barrier to 
meet him. She had luck with her voice. It 
sounded about the way she knew he’d be expect- 
ing it to sound: 

“Jean couldn’t make it, Joe. Your wire didn’t 
come till she was just starting for work. She’s on 
the swing shift now, with a big crew under her, 
and she simply had to go. It just about killed her 
to think of your getting here and not finding any- 
body waiting for you. But all she could do was 
to ask me to come down here and give you all 
her love and—” 

She stopped. Some of the excitedness had come 
back into his look She pushed the cigarettes into 
his hands. 

“She said to be sure and get you this kind. I 
tried to tell her you only liked Angoras, but—” 

“No. I only smoke these.” He held the carton 
gingerly, as if it might break. “She—she remem- 
bered!”” His voice had dropped a little as if he 
were talking to himself. “What do you know 
about that?” 


He swung the duffel bag over his shoule 
“Come on. Let’s go some place where 
talk.” 
He didn’t have to say what they were g 
talk about. They went over to the soft-dri 
and sat on high stools. Without asking Mi 
she wanted, Joe ordered two orangeades, 
“You remember a few things yourself, 
you?” Milly said. “About her always taki 
angeade, for instance. You're buying this o 
her, aren’t you?” 
Joe nodded. He looked sheepish, guilty. 
“She'll like that when I tell her,’ Milly sz 
“You think she will?” He was eager ab 
“Honest.”” She crossed her heart. “A 
she said be sure and tell you. . .” 





















ILLY had never been any good at tellir 
but all at once it wasn’t any trouble te 
up things for Joe. About how important 
new defense job was and how hard she wor 
it and how many hours of overtime she put 
many that there just wasn’t time for private 
ish things like writing letters. 
Maybe Milly didn’t do it very well. May 
wouldn’t have been fooled if he hadn’t be 
desperately eager to believe her. Or maybe 
because... 

But reasons didn’t matter as long as the 
ing look in his eyes kept begging her to go 
was still there when the loud-speaker call 
train and they went out into the big echo 
tunda. 

There were a lot of other people there, s 
goodby—men in uniform, with women sta 
close to them. Milly could see that Joe 
want to look at those others. He went by 
quickly, his eyes straight ahead, lines sh 
around his mouth. At the gate, when he 
and turned, Milly knew that all he wanted 
was to get away from her—to get away fro 
body who wasn’t Jean. 

But she didn’t let him. She stood close te 
the way the other women were standing cld 
their men. She reached up and pulled his 
down and kissed him on the mouth. Not 
softly. It was a strange thing, her knowing 
he’d have wanted Jean to kiss him just e 
that way. For a second, his arms were tight. 
they dropped to his sides. 

“That wasn’t me, Joe.” She said it qu 
“That was Jean. She said it would be better@, 
nothing.” 

He didn’t say anything but she knew wh} 
was thinking. 

“T know you don’t feel that way about it 
You’re a man, and it’s everything or nothing 
you. But girls are different. When we can’t) 
what we want, we take what we can get. 
matter how little it is, we always think it’s t 
than—better than nothing.” 

He shook his head. “It isn’t. But if she 
itis... Does she, Mill? Honest?” 

Milly wasn’t sure of her voice. But she ¢ 
cross her heart again and nod and keep he 
straight and steady and honest. 

“Then give her this one from me,” Joe 

It wasn’t much like the one she’d given 
Anybody else could fool him, Milly thought 
he couldn’t fool himself. Not about this, 
way. When he let her go, he shook his head ¢ 
and there was something stiff about his grin 

“Well, so long, Mill. Thanks for coming 

He swung the duffel bag over his shouldei 
went through the gate. Milly watched hin 
he got on the train. He didn’t look back bu 
waved to him anyway. 

There were lots of other women in the 
tunda who weren't doing anything about lips 
trembled and cheeks that were wet. Milly ¢ 
do anything about hers, either Even a s 
mouth and wet cheeks were something. 
anything, if it was all you could have, was 

“Better than nothing!” She said it under 
breath and then she said it again, out loud 
was! It was. It—it is!” 
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‘i! Moms the 
General 


She figured out the 
strategy that’s going 
to send our family 
supply department over 
the top now and next 
winter. “Grow your 
own,” says Mom. 
“In a Victory 
Garden! See, I’ve 
drawn up our 

battle lines of 
vegetables we need.” 


Pops a Commando 


“But to grow ’em, 

we’ve got to hoe ’em,” 
points out Pop. And 
when he lands on those 
enemy bugs and weeds, 
there isn’t a survivor 
left. That’s why our 
garden and Pop both 
look swell now. 


Were liaison men 


Z We help Pop work in 
the garden. And when 
a new crop comes 

in we help Mom 

can. And any extra, 
we take in our 
express wagon to the 
Community Kitchen 
to share with other families. It’s easy 
to have a Victory Garden when 

everybody works. Your Victory Garden 

Committee will help you start one 

today. This advertisement contributed 

by the makers of Sani-Flush and Mel’o. 
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Double, Double, Toil and Trouble " 


They were colored by his determination, 
and Oscar recognized that whoever stood 
in the Fuehrer’s way, voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily, would have to fall. But the 
very sense of danger which the man ex- 
uded attracted Oscar. “You exact a great 
deal from your friends,” he said, “but 
even more from yourself.” 

“The road to Valhalla is no paved high- 
way,” answered Hitler. “To be German 
means to live dangerously. To be German 
means to achieve things by blood not by 
sweat. There you have my conception of 
the world in two words.” 

He led Oscar to his desk, opened the 
drawer, pointed to the revolver. “There 
it lies, and it is loaded,” he said. “There 
it lies and is a constant reminder that 
every hour is an hour of decision—to con- 
quer or die.” He shut the drawer with a 
forceful gesture. 


SCAR saw the storm clouds in the 

Fuehrer’s soul, ever ready to let loose 
their lightning; the only question was 
against whom? Now it was up to him, Os- 
car, to guide the lightning to the heads of 
the true enemy, the upper crust. Hitler was 
in the right mood; the more crudely Oscar 
spoke, the more surely he would attain his 
end. 

“Yes,” said Oscar, “every hour is full 
of new danger. The enemy are at work 
and wait only for their opportunity. They 
are shameless, they don’t even conceal 
their evil intentions.” 

And he told Hitler about the remark 
of the former chancellor, when he had 
made a scene at Walsz the tailor’s, scream- 
ing that he would not look on much longer 
and would soon send the whole gang 
packing. 

By good luck Oscar had touched a 
sensitive point. Hitler hated the former 
chancellor. The man had delayed his rise 
for months, for years. The man was in 
possession of documents which showed 
what the Reichswehr had paid agent 1077, 
Adolf Hitler, for his activities. The man 
was not the cautious type and he was al- 
ways execrating Hitler and jeering at him. 
Lautensack was not the first to tell Hitler 
about this. 

But the remark he reported was par- 
ticularly vile, and it rang true. Hitler paled; 
all color vanished from his flat cheeks; 
his large, triangular nose, protruding into 
the air, was completely white. He raged, 
he slavered. With a pleasant shock Oscar 
observed that foam had appeared on the 
Fuehrer’s lips. 

“The dog,” he screamed, “the vile, 
jealous dog. I’ll crush him, annihilate him, 
shatter him to bits, stand him up against 
the wall for high treason and have him 
buried like a dog.” 

He regained his self-control slowly. But 
the way he spoke, matter of factly but 
through clenched teeth, showed Oscar 
even more plainly than the first outburst 
of rage that he had achieved his purpose. 

“Yes, that sounds like him,” the Fueh- 
rer declared, with a calm that was charged 
with energy. “ ‘Send them packing!’ We’ll 
see who sends whom packing. Those fine 
fellows have grown arrogant because I 
hesitated so long. But my decision has 
been made, and it’s only the hour I’m 
waiting for, the hour which my inner voice 
will indicate to me. Then I shall not shrink 
from letting the heads of the guilty roll— 
even if they are shaved by personal valets 
and think themselves immovably ce- 
mented on their necks because they be- 
long to a class unjustly privileged for 
centuries.” 

With satisfaction Oscar recognized that 


a | he had again proved himself a switchman 


of fate and that he had set Hitler’s will on 
the right track. The former chancellor 
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was the ringleader and strong man of the 
upper crust. If he fell, others must fall too, 
many others; for example Messrs. Proell 
and Zinsdorff. . . . 

Although Oscar was filled with enor- 
mous pride, he let no word slip to anyone 
of what had been discussed in his inter- 
view with the Fuehrer. Hannsj6érg’s warn- 
ing rang in his ears. He would be discreet. 
Not until he had the upper crust under 
his heel would he tell them scornfully: 
“It is I who crush you.” 

Again and again, against his will, he 
wondered what might be happening to 
Kathe and his child. She was in Prague; 
that much he had found out. Several 
times he composed long telegrams to her, 
but he did not send them. It was sense- 
less. Then he thought of giving a guest 
performance in Prague. At the moment 
he was to sign the contract he changed 
his mind. - 

Fortunately he did not have much time 
for reflection. The work for the academy 
made demands on him, he gave a per- 
formance every evening, he had to hold 
many consultations, his social duties 
mounted, his days and nights were filled. 

Once, at a party, he met Count Zins- 
dorff. It was a heart-warming experience 
to see the face of an enemy and know 
that an oven in the crematorium was 
waiting for him. 

Zinsdorff, the living corpse, greeted Os- 
car as if nothing had happened, and car- 
ried on a polite conversation with him. 
He asked him in his pert, pretty way 
whether one would have a chance to see 
Oscar on the stage in the future; or 
whether his dignity as president of the 
academy forbade him to give public per- 
formances. 

“Do you consider public performances 
shameful?” asked Oscar haughtily. 

“Tf I were in your place,” Zinsdorff ad- 
vised him amiably, “I’d ask the Fuehrer 
directly. After all, you’re one of his inti- 
mates.” 

“The Fuehrer has done me the honor 
of occasionally asking my advice,” Oscar 
answered calmly, and his heart was full of 
scorn. 

“And does he follow it?” asked Zins- 
dorff. 

Oscar did not reply but only looked at 
him with a slight, arrogant quirk on his 
very red lips. This miserable puppy of 
a count would discover in his own person 
how far the Fuehrer followed Oscar’s ad- 
vice. He had a smooth, pretty face, he 
had luck with women too, but that 
wouldn’t help him. Today we ride proudly, 
tomorrow— 

“Listen, Oscar,” Zinsdorff went on, “it 
seems to me that you sent me something 
like a dun not so long ago. As a rule I 
toss such stuff into the wastebasket unread, 
but since your signature was at the bottom 
I looked at it. I don’t think it’s very nice 
of you to play Shylock to a poor little 
government official. You know how much 
I have to do for the Party.” 

So the little wretch even dared to chal- 
lenge him. 

“Tf I were in your place, Ulrich,” re- 
plied Oscar, “I wouldn’t make such a fuss 
about my work. The executioner’s job is 
a necessary one, but I wouldn’t boast 
about it.” : 

“You mistake my function, Oscar,” re- 
turned Zinsdorff. “I don’t drive the sheep 
to slaughter, I only mark them.” 

Oscar could no longer contain his 
wrathful delight at the blindness with 
which the insolent puppy was going to his 
doom. 

“Many a man,” he said, “thinks that he 
is doing the marking and has long since 
been marked himself.” 

“That sounds Apocalyptic, 


” 


said Zins- 


dorff. “Is it a quotation from the Bi 


or is it yours?” bei 

Oscar, with increasing and joyful spi}) \ 
answered: “It’s not from the Bible, is! 
it’s only half mine. It’s a remark of soniyy ys: 


one who has the power to translate pil 
words into deeds. You could also putfj«: 
this way: ‘Many a man thinks he will sefs« 
someone packing and is sent packing hig); 
self.’” it 

“You seem to have a lot of pearls §§,y: 
your treasury of quotations,” Zinsdch¥, « 
said gently. “Are they all genuine?” 

Oscar controlled himself and did 
slap the other’s handsome, insolent, ¢ ti 
gant face. “There is someone,” he repliggy sy 
“who, at the proper time, will not sh 
from letting heads roll, even if they @i.; 
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because they belong to a privileged 
Now that, for example, is an indubital 
genuine quotation. And those whom 
concerns should perhaps not talk so b 
Count Zinsdorff.” 

“Yes,” replied Zinsdorff, “that quo 
tion sounds genuine.” He tried to mz 
tain his old teasing tone, but he did 
quite succeed. It was the first time tt 
Oscar observed something like dismay 
Zinsdorff’s impudent face. 

He left him standing there. He felt ; 
plete and contented. Now he’d given th 
snob what was coming to him. 
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T WAS true that Hitler’s remark, ; = 

peated by Oscar, had given Ulrich Zi 1 
dorff a cold shudder. But only for a m Fu 
ment. It was a long way to the final bat " 
between the aristocracy and the mob, a 
in that battle it was by no means certé 
as yet on which side the hysterical buffe 
Hitler would appear. ' 

The only thing that was certain we 
that he had given vent to some po 
tous utterances in the presence of 
circus clown; the remarks quoted by 
tensack were genuine, there was no do 
of that—the Fuehrer’s turgid style 
unmistakable. 

But certainly—and when he had reach 
this point in his thoughts a little gle: 
passed over Zinsdorff’s face—certair 





} 

jitler had not made these remarks to be 

vread further. 

You dealt me a blow, my good Oscar, 

at’s a fact, he thought to himself. But 

srhaps this triumph was the most colossal 
ader you've committed in your long 





Zinsdorff sat comfortably in an arm- 
ie) hair, knees crossed; he weighed the issues 
i. hd laid his plans. The quotations must 
td > made public. Those concerned—Kad- 

it and that back number, the chancellor 
-must get a chance to see them. They 
lould get busy; they would raise a rum- 
us If a man was such a poor guardian 
— what the Fuehrer confided in him he 
Yas a traitor. Hitler was quickly roused 
om ) the word treason. Yes, that was the 
iy) lution. 
At, 


se 
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HE task of getting out an article which 
said nothing and everything and which 
th yntained the unmistakable quotations 
ry las not simple. But when Zinsdorff seri- 
‘“Nisly wanted something he was as skill- 
as he was amiable. 
|The essay appeared. The essay was un- 
brstood. The upper crust was outraged. 
With a well-simulated smirk of regret 
nsdorff laid the article before the chief 
inf, Staff. Proell read. Proell meditated. 
") “I can understand everything,” he said 
Mioncluding his reflections, “except how 
lis got into the paper. Our magic-maker 
} a genius and therefore a ninny. But 
Pill not such a ninny that he would broad- 
st stuff like this to the whole world.” 
“The head of the National Press Bu- 
au,” Zinsdorff reported innocently, 
can’t understand how it could have hap- 
sned either. He called up in a panic and 
}iemanded that I put the reporter who 
‘ought the story in a concentration camp. 
f course I did so.” 
._. | Proell looked fixedly at Zinsdorff. He 
ng ok his hand: a slender, strong, well- 
eryf'oomed hand. “Has this hand had a 
ager in this, Ulrich?” he asked. 
“What do you mean, Chief?” Zins- 
off answered in a tone which let the 
sper see that he lied and what a profound 
‘ad cruel pleasure the affair gave him. 
scar Lautensack has obviously gone 
Wsane,” he went on. “Kadereit has told 
te that he would not tolerate it any longer. 
he Back Number is up in arms too. They 
_ fill report the episode to Hindenburg. 
el fegfried has blabbed. I’m afraid Siegfried 
Jin not be saved.” 
“I fear the same,’ answered Proell. 
ell well, the boy was getting quite in- 
#nious. He hated Oscar that much. Proell 
Hit there with an unusually serious expres- 
edd fon and tapped his almost hairless skull 
vbiifhith his pencil. He was sorry that Hanns- 
ihre was going to lose his brother, and that 
‘0Hitler was going to lose his friend and 
jer. But this Oscar Lautensack was a 
(Wimpleton. He handled the gift which had 
0 len given him too rashly. He made too 
a any enemies. First he had put up a fight 
nt *ainst him, Proell, and now he had even 
iid tales out of Adolf’s school. He created 
)o many awkward situations for the 
fe arty. He could not be saved. 
ve Now Proell was laying down his pen- 
“You have a wicked, wicked heart, 
ich my son,” he said. “I suppose I have 
wh) course left but to go to Adolf.”. . . 
(4 Manfred Proell showed the article to 
ie Fuehrer. 
lH He liked it. “Not bad,” he said. “This 
i0)form cloud will now hang over the upper 
sclust like a sword of Damocles.” 
bul “Excuse me, Adolf,” said Proell, sup- 
essing a slight irritation, “but I should 
ail fever have bothered you with the reading 
IRE this article if I had intended only to 
Move you to an emotional evaluation. 
byWease understand, this essay is a political 
\0 diatter.” 
yt “I think,” Hitler insisted, “that having 
is sword of Damocles hanging over them 
iin only do the upper crust a lot of good.” 
“Tt does them good,” Proell replied in 
coral : 
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his squeaky voice, “but not the way you 
mean. We’re working with them in a coali- 
tion government. They have our assur- 
ances. These threats violate the agreement 
we made with them. Dr. Kadereit has 
called something like a council of war. 
The Back Number and the group around 
him have declared that they will definitely 
not stand for this any longer.” 

“What won’t they stand for, the pre- 
sumptuous good-for-nothings?” the chan- 
cellor asked somberiy. 

“Your threats,” answered the chief of 
staff. “Please don’t underestimate the se- 
riousness of this affair, Adolf. Our fine 
gentlemen are thumping on the table and 
declaring that we have broadcast-our in- 
tention of breaking our word to the whole 
world. They’re sheltering themselves be- 
hind Hindenburg.” 

“My name’s not mentioned in the arti- 
cle,” Hitler said sullenly. 

“Lautensack’s name isn’t mentioned 
either,” answered Proell. “But the threats 
are phrased in your unique German and 
they can’t be misinterpreted. And there 
can be no doubt either that Lautensack is 
meant to be the man who passed them on. 
Adolf, there’s no getting around it. You 
have to issue a straightforward statement. 
You have to disassociate yourself from 
this addlepate. Energetically. Once and 
for all.” 

The Fuehrer was in low spirits. It was 
irresponsible of Lautensack to have bab- 
bled, and if anyone else had done it he 
would have given them short shrift. But 
Lautensack was a seer. One couldn’t ask 
him to make his heart a sealed tomb. 
Visions and big talk simply went hand in 
hand; no one knew that better than he. 

“J have spent hours of elevating con- 
templation with Lautensack,” he protested. 
“He has understanding for much in me 
that is a closed book to others.” 

“I understand your being attached to 
him,” Proell admitted. “He has a certain 
quality—I have experienced it myself. But 
he is enormously naive; his friendship is a 
heavy burden for a statesman. You see 
it yourself, he can’t keep his mouth shut, 
this Siegfried,’ he continued repeating 
Zinsdorff’s argument. “You have to dis- 
associate yourself from him.” 


ITLER was in the midst of a hard 

struggle. The comparison with Sieg- 
fried appealed to him; he enjoyed the 
tragic situation into which he had again 
got himself. But he suffered from it also. 
He breathed heavily; he sweated. 

“I am prepared to repudiate Lauten- 
sack,” he declared finally, “although he 
has not deserved it of me. I am prepared 
to declare to Dr. Kadereit that there has 
been a misunderstanding.” 

“You won't get away with incomplete 
explanations like that,” said Proell. “Hin- 
denburg himself will demand an explana- 
tion from you; new, solemn assurances. 
And they will insist that all this take place 
in public, in the full glare of publicity. 
If you want to save the fellow you won’t 
get off without a painful scene with the 
Old Man.” 

Hitler—and this was Proell’s intention 
—thought of his hour of humiliation when 
he had had to walk over burning coals, 
his tail between his legs. No, he couldn’t 
bear that a second time. 

“Oh, leave me in peace,” he broke out. 
“Every hired man has an hour of peace 
once in a while. But you push and pull 
at me day and night. That’s no life; it’s 
an eternal sacrifice. You're pulling me to 
Pieces.” 

Proell saw his friend’s distress. He went 
up to him and put his arm about his shoul- 
ders. “You have a hard lot, Adolf,” he 
said, “I know. But look, even if you hu- 
miliated yourself before Hindenburg for 
Lautensack this time, in two or three 
months he would make a new blunder. 
There’s only one solution: The man must 
go. That’s the only thing that can clear 
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you. The fellow must disappear. Then 
the whole distasteful story will disappear 
automatically.” 

Hitler had understood from the begin- 
ning what was meant by “disassociating” 
himself. He had sincerely intended to save 
his friend. But Proell’s arguments were 
forceful. And even if he humiliated him- 
self and saved him, the bond between him- 
self and Lautensack—Proell was right in 
this too—was nevertheless destroyed for 
good. Lautensack himself had destroyed 
it by his tendency to gossip. And had he 
not himself granted Hitler absolution? “If 
you condemn me, you condemn me 
justly,” he had said. “Your heart belongs 
to the wolves,” he had said. With tragic 
irony the seer had foretold his own fate 
and the sacrifice which fate now imposed 
on him, the Fuehrer. 

Proell had gently removed his arm from 
Hitler’s shoulders. He watched his darkly 
brooding friend, observed how he plagued 
himself. Obviously he was making great 
drama out of the affair. On such occa- 
sions one did best to let him alone. 

But suddenly it. seemed to Proell as if 
this great drama no longer centered about 
the seer, but about himself. He shoved the 
unwelcome thought aside. That fool Lau- 
tensack. His very name aronsed every- 
thing that was dark and uneasy in one. 

“Adolf, is the man to disappear?” he re- 
peated his question. 

Hitler did not look at him. Slowly he 
took a small tortoise-shell paper cutter 
from the desk. Slowly, with the thumbs of 
his two well-groomed, strong, brutal hands, 
| he pressed down on it. With an ugly crack 
| the tortoise shell snapped in two. 

“Thank you,” said Proell. 


HEN Hannsjérg was told that 

Proell wished to speak to him on the 
telephone he felt a shock, even though he 
had expected the call. 

Since he had read that essay he had un- 
derstood perfectly: “That’s done it.” The 
| trifling, politely regretful, mocking tone in 
| which Zinsdorff had then spoken about 
| the “distasteful affair” on the telephone 

had confirmed his guess that Ulrich was 


PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD Company | the perpetrator of the fatal joke. 


Oscar was lost. Attempts at rescue were 
hopeless; whatever Hannsjérg might at- 
tempt he would not be able to make head- 

| way against Proell, who would certainly 
not let down his Ulli: at most, he would 
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“Oh, it’s an easy course—if I could just get on it!” 


endanger himself. Nor was there any p 
now in speaking to Oscar. 

In this mood, filled with suspense 
excitement, he had awaited Proell’s 
phone call. But the latter, now tha 
finally spoke to him, left him on the 
a little longer. He chatted jovially a 


irrelevant subjects. In conclusion, Ege 


ever, he invited him to dinner, and, “Vj 
be alone, sweetheart,” he promised 
Then, during the dinner, Proell beh¢ 
in his most amiably facetious manner, 
playing all the glittering facets of his s 
tical knowledge of people and the worl 


He was bent on showing Hannsjérgig)*' 


best side. Hannsj6rg must unde 
clearly that Proell did not hold him ip 
least responsible for Oscar’s stupidities 
the other hand, he wanted to get a ff 
declaration from Hannsjérg, as mar 
man, that he would not bear him a g 
for this Oscar affair. He wanted 
jOrg to make a decision against his brot 
in favor of his friend. 

After the meal he led him into the st 
for coffee and a brandy. On the desk 
paper with the fatal article lay consp 
ously. Proell pointed to it with a 
gesture. 

“Yes, my dear fellow,” he said, “Is 
pose there’s nothing for me to do br 
condole with you about your brother’ 
of insanity.” And he laid his hand 
Hannsj6rg’s shoulder. 

“What have you decided about k 
Manfred?” asked Hannsjorg. 

“T haven’t decided anything about hi 
Proell said with a pretense of easy be 
ness. “You know I liked him; he 
amazing in his field, unique. Once he 
did me a not inconsiderable service. 
Adolf liked him, too.” 

Hannsjérg’s pale lips quivered. M 
fred spoke of Oscar as a dead man. It 
all over with Oscar; he had known it. 4 
he was still unwilling to believe it. 

“You have to remove him?” he ask 
strangely childlike, and gulped. 

“You know Adolf,” returned Pro 

Hannsjorg sat there, a slight, pitiful 
ure; he felt deathly sick. The mom 
seemed the most miserable in his life. 
had meant well, but he had set his bro 
on the wrong track. 

“Will I see him once more?” 
Hannsjorg after a painful silence. 

“Why not?” said Proell. “For my p 
he’s welcome to a few days of pleasure 
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ty preparations for his academy. He 
«7t escape us. There’s no objection to 
ey ding him a little more time.” He took 
i) | er brandy. “He was a gifted fellow. 
‘WV Wes had one atom of common sense in 
Nn lion to his gift, he could have gone a 
Vt i way.” 
lig 
4) THEN Oscar read the essay, his first 
‘iw reaction was, like the Fuehrer’s, 
(tly of satisfaction. The dark fame with 
Tliiish it surrounded him and the dark 
ne i ts against the upper crust appealed to 
hy f 
une) t then, when he read the essay a sec- 
Ue : time, it dawned on him that only a 
I hia ‘on of malicious.intentions could have 
\iliished it. The only person who could 
‘itijgfehind it was Zinsdorff. Nothing but 
“ign could result from this publication. 
if el) Party would make trouble for him be- 
iled ie he had spread the Fuehrer’s remarks 
‘bishfout authorization. He would have to 
fy himself to Hannsjorg again. 
l0 the Je almost longed for his brother to call 
lie ddlje «He wasn’t quite sure of the conse- 
 comnces of the essay. Once he had argued 
fil of) HannsjOrg about it he would be able 
asp the extent of the damage. 
aid, Jjut no Hannsjorg called. Nor did any- 
0d) \else speak to him about the essay. 
hrolgiortunately there was a lot to do, and 
5 hwday on which he first saw the article 
‘filled with work. In the morning he 
iboy la conference with the minister of edu- 
pn about the academy, in the afternoon 
ibou#euticult consultation, in the evening 
wyrformance. After the performance he 
n; emt OUt with a very pretty Italian lady. 
iee@ad no leisure to think of the article. 
vice Mut then, in the night, he could not get 
leep, and suddenly his anxiety re- 
re Wed: how would the Party and, above 
vig, OW would the Fuehrer take this busi- 
wii) Of the article? He thought over the 
eit ils of the piece again; he even got up 
‘heamae middle of the night, went into the 
ry, and read it over. And suddenly he 
od MEY With infallible certainty that this af- 
nti could not end well, that of all the 
» qos the upper crust had played on him, 
isegiwas the most dangerous. 
ise Was glad when morning came and he 
Wid go to work. The wildly busy rush 
4 lis day occupied all his thoughts. Again 
' Porgot the article, and on that evening 
ank into bed so tired that he went to 
ip at once. He slept soundly, and the 
morning he felt rested and very well. 
Bwork gave him pleasure, and he also 
ed forward to his evening. He had 
§ie another appointment with the Ital- 
flady and promised himself some results 
their meeting. 
it later in the afternoon, when he lay 
#/n to rest for the performance and the 
frs that would follow, his worries about 
farticle came over him again. He was 
id with anger at himself, called himself 
irder, scolded himself. It was all sheer, 
jid imagination. But now he would put 
fend to this silly fear once and for all. 
fre was one means: he would speak to 
jer himself about the whole affair. At 
le he sat down and wrote a note, asking 
uehrer if he might see him. 
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| 
, ER the performance he met the 
| Italian lady, and everything went off 
'e had wished. The woman was beauti- 
| the woman was worth loving and 
Ww something about making love; the 
an was swept off her feet by Oscar’s 
sonality and fame. She said tender 
gs to him; he responded suitably. But 
ind all this stood his anxiety and the 
ful suspense as to how his interview 
2 the Fuehrer would come off. 
Phe next morning Oscar received an 
fwer from the chancellory. In particu- 
y polite language they informed him 
(t the chancellor was very much over- 
dened at the moment. They would let 
}r Dr. Lautensack know when the chan- 
«for had an hour free for him. 
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Oscar paled as he read this. But at the 
same time he told himself that such an 
answer meant nothing. It was nonsense to 
imagine that Hitler wished one harm be- 
cause he didn’t have time for one right 
away the first day. He clung to this 
thought; he repeated it over and over to 
himself. But the comfort did not last. He 
knew that the Fuehrer had condemned 
him. 

He plunged into his work. Then, in the 
midst of the most intense activity, a long- 
ing to see Alma suddenly overcame him. 
With her he would become calmer. With 
her he would get rid of this unstrung con- 
dition which kept him on edge and would 
end by really driving him crazy. 

He immediately drove to her house. He 
walked up and down in her cozy room, 
felt at ease, spoke to her about the acad- 
emy and how magnificent the inauguration 
would be. Suddenly he broke off, was 
silent, and after a little while he said, not 
knowing that he said it: “I wonder if I'll 
live to see it?” 

Alma the seamstress looked at him in 
astonishment. “But it’s only a fortnight 
till then,” she said. 

“What’s only a fortnight?” he asked. 
“What did [ say?” 

She saw how disturbed he was. “Why 
what’s the matter with you?” she asked in 
alarm. 

He ran his hand over his forehead. 
“Nothing, nothing,” he said. “It was a 
stupid joke.” 

He mustn’t go on like this, he told him- 
self. Even if he was mad he must at least 
not let others notice it. ‘““These are sheer 
aberrations,” he said to himself. “They 
will pass. Pull yourself together.” 


ROM time to time, when Oscar was 

with others, he succeeded in banishing 
his fear. But when he was alone it laid it- 
self upon him like a physical weight. Some- 
times he felt as if he stood in a void, as if 
he were already on the other side. He 
could still move, he could still talk, but the 
air no longer carried his voice; he went 
about as if beneath a glass bell. 

There was nothing tangible to nourish 
his fear. But he was tortured by a grow- 
ing suspicion against all people and all 
things. There was a fellow who wandered 
around in his garden and pretended to be 
busy. “What are you doing here?” Oscar 
barked at him. “This is private property.” 
But it turned out that the man was an 
assistant gardener and had really been or- 
dered to work there. 

The minister of education called him 
up; the newspapers were full of the com- 
ing inauguration. Everything went on un- 
changed, the same as ever. But Oscar 
would not be hoodwinked They remained 
invisible, the spies, the murderers. But they 
weren't going to make a fool of him. He 
felt their invisible eyes. He knew that the 
net was closing in around him, more and 
more tightly, even if he could not see it. 

He could stand it no longer; he went to 
Hannsjérg. This happened on the third 
day after Hannsjérg’s interview with 
Proell. “I have to talk to you urgently, 
undisturbed,” he said. 

“What’s the matter with you?” asked 
Hannsjorg. “What’s up? Is it about the 
academy? We really can’t make a bigger 
noise about it.” He was smoking his ciga- 
rette, trying to conceal his uneasiness be- 
hind a light tone. 

“You must know better than I what’s 
up,” replied Oscar bitterly. “You were the 
one who warned me that they don’t want 
to let me exist any more. You must know 
when the ax will fall.” 

“Youre raving, you’ve gone out of your 
mind,” said Hannsjorg. 

But Oscar recognized the insecure, 
twisted quality behind Hannsjérg’s words 
and manner. He was marked. Somewhere 
in the books of the upper crust the date 
of his fall was set down, the hour of his 
death. And this man, the little fellow, was 
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on the side of the upper crust and knew 
what was going on. 

“Why did you betray me, Hansl?” he 
asked. “You did, didn’t you? You do 
know something about it. You know a lot. 
You didn’t say anything to me about 
the article, not one word! You knew that 
it Was meant to ruin me. You should have 
warned me in time. You should have 
saved me. You could have done it. Surely 
you could have. Why didn’t you, Hansl, 
my brother? Sometimes I was mean to 
you, I admit that, and you had a right to 
pay me back for it. But to go so far as 
taking my life—that you shouldn’t have 
done. One has only one life, and I’m 
barely forty-five years old. And I came 
through the war and a hundred thousand 
deaths, and now you sit there and smoke 
your cigarette and let me die miserably.” 

“Don’t talk such rot,” answered Hanns- 
jorg. “Perhaps we should postpone the in- 
auguration and you should go to the 
seaside or into the mountains for a few 
days to recover,” he suggested, but it 
sounded forced. 

“You're terribly clever,’ Oscar was say- 
ing, “you’ve always been the cleverer one. 
Every man is his own first concern, you're 
perfectly right there. And that’s the way 
I behaved too. But after all that was only 
when we stole apples. If it had been a 
question of your life, Hansl, I wouldn't 
have said: ‘Go to the seaside or the moun- 
tains.’ I'd have stood by you, you know 
that perfectly. Oh, well, there’s no point 
in talking about it any more. What’s done 
is done. But I am glad that I’m not so 
clever as you.” He spoke slowly, in a 
heavy voice, digging the words out of him- 
self, the way he spoke sometimes when he 
was in a trance. Hannsjérg said nothing; 
he did not look at him. 

Then, after a while, Oscar went away. 
Hannsjorg heard him go, did not look up, 
did not stir. For two or three minutes 
after Oscar had gone he sat there, small, 
pasty-faced, huddled up, and did not stir. 


ROM then on, during the four days 

which Oscar still had to live, whether 
he was alone or among people, that chilly, 
constricting, oppressive, suffocating fear 
wrapped itself around his chest and never 
left him. Whenever he met an S.A. man 
he said to himself: “Perhaps this is the 
one who’ll hit me on the head, tomorrow 
or the day after.” When he sailed in his 
yacht, he said to himself: “Perhaps they'll 
drown me here.” When he walked through 
the woods in the vicinity of his country 
house, Sophienburg: “Perhaps they’ll bury 
me here.” He was always afraid that they 
would come, now, the next minute. 

He took sleeping medicine, but he slept 
badly. Once he awoke dully, sweating, 
stunned. He heard footsteps, quite plainly: 
he screamed into the night: ““Who’s there?” 
Then the steps halted. But there was some- 
body in the room, he was sure. A shudder 
ran over him, his nose grew cold, he 
crossed himself as he had when a child. 

The next evening when he unlocked the 
little back gate to his garden he suddenly 
noticed that he still had on his key ring 
the small key to Kiathe’s apartment. He 
was overcome with an irresistible longing 
to go there. There, he thought, he might 
perhaps feel remorse, but he would be free 
of his fear. 

He drove there, unlocked the door. The 
apartment was not empty, and yet was 
more than empty. Kathe had left behind 
everything he had given her or which 
might have reminded her of him. 

From the street the lamplight came 
harshly through the curtainless window. 
There stood Oscar in the bare room, lean- 
ing on the ostentatious grand piano. He 
who was usually so self-assured stood 
slumped against it, strangely awkward. 


At that moment Kathe was sitting with 
Frau Tirschenreuth in Prague. Anna 
Tirschenreuth was looking over some of 



















































































sn ont 
Paul’s unpublished manuscripts; A i 
had sent them to Kathe through de : 
channels. There was Richard We 
Prototype and Warning; there we 
says on linguistics; there were keen 
neering essays on German history 
politics. Oscar Lautensack’s name 
mentioned a few times. 

“Here are a few lines about Oscar,’ 
Anna Tirschenreuth and handed the 
uscript to Kiithe. “Paul was courag 
and intelligent,” she said, “but just, hé 
not. Well, that would have been ¢ 
too much.” 

Kithe took the page, but she dic 
read it. She sat there with a reserve 
most angry expression. 

Anna Tirschenreuth saw that 
held the page in her hand and did not 
it. She’s resisting the memory of O 
she thought. She probably can’t help 
self. She does Oscar an injustice. Th 
do him an injustice. She’s looking fe 
to the child but she doesn’t want to 
of the fact that he’s the father. And 
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had the stuff of the mask in him. EF i, 
ways talked big about fate and thoug - 


was her pampered favorite. And in 
he was a stepchild. Sometimes he 
quite close to grasping what had 
granted him. He would have attained 
he had had more luck. ‘ 

Kathe laid down the page on the 
“Surely you can understand, Frau Ar 
she said, “that I don’t want to have 
thing to do with all that any more. [ 
to occupy myself only with the child.” 
gazed before her, determined, confi 


happy. 
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HE following night Oscar went ¥ 
large party to a luxurious night ¢ 


There he suddenly saw two men and 4 Aga 
those are the ones. He remembered hal” 
seen them the day before, and again s sim 
time that day. He went into the le a B 
One of the men followed him. He lef 
club, went to another; there they 
again. pl cer 
He did not dare go home. Hanns j abo 
had abandoned him; he could not ex“! 
any help from Hannsjérg. And yet he” ‘* 
to go to him once more. He had to I 
someone to whom he could cling wa"! ® 
they came to murder him. He drov@® *? 
Hannsjorg’s. gin. 
bL 


The head of the Press Bureau was 
at home. When he insisted on knovg"™” 
where he was, they told him hesitati#} "! 
that the head of the Press Bureau wag" 
Frau von Trettnow’s. gh 

Oscar drove to Trettnow’s house. It §°"™ 
late at night; a sleepy butler opened #*""* 
door. It seemed to Oscar that he pt! 
astonished and embarrassed when he 
ognized him. Oscar declared that #*'*' 
brother was there and that he had to sp) pst 
to him urgently. The man, still emi “ 
rassed, asked him to wait and disappea® "“! 
After a while he came back and dec 
that Herr Lautensack had been there, 
had left some time ago. 

Hannsjérg had repudiated him. OC 
stood there, irresolute as never befor? 
his life. Surety they were outside. 
he had arrived he had noticed quite ¢ 
nitely that a car stopped not far bek 
his own. As long as he was here in 
house he was safe. He did not want 
leave. It would happen today. As lon 
this door was between him and the o} 
he could still breathe. It was not true 1 
Hannsjorg had already left. He was h 
under this roof, his brother Hansl, ane 
was denying him in his hour of death. 

The servant was still there, somew 
embarrassed, displeased, waiting for 
troublesome guest to take himself off. fens 
car stood there awkwardly, in everg’$*! 
dress, and made no move to go. bsareh 

“I don’t feel very well,” he said at 1)P"'! 
“Bring me a glass of brandy,” and | 
slipped some money into the man’s ha Sha] 

The man, surprised, hesitating, said, 
that’s it, Herr Lautensack,” and withdr 
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‘ip I-ar sat in one of the tall, precious, an- 
Ou | hairs; he had put his top hat on the 
it jy yeside him. The man came back with 
lere pi 
Te | 
: List 
5 ta 


sLUIA. 

Atit isn’t the good brandy, Herr Lau- 

Mk,” he said. “That’s locked away.” 
ell it doesn’t matter now,” said Os- 
d drank it down. 

cuse me, Herr Doctor,” the man said 

nly, “but I read that you've received 

‘qf norary degree. I saw the pictures 

ju h the Sunday Illustrated News. Also 
be Bletures of the academy that they’re 

to put up for you. That will be won- 

. Ido congratulate you.’ 
” said Oscar. 


t Osyg 
ded i 


: she 4 
Tey yank you, thank you, 
now I'd better go.” 
ouldn’t you like to stay?” asked the 
.“Wouldn’t you like to spend the 
here? Shouldn’t I call a doctor?” 


tha 
did 
ry off 
0 t hg 
ice WNCAR reflected for a moment. If he 
tigiqavas sick, here, in Trettnow’s house, in 
iauiygoector’s presence, they would hardly 
-Aygminate him. And if they did, if they 
lin ered him before Hansl’s eyes, it 
‘holt Serve Hansl right, it would oppress 
dip the more heavily, all his life. 
ne ae Still there was no point in lingering. 
t had pr or later he would have to go. And 
{hig Stayed here he would have to pull 
Plf together, lie, play a part. What 
|would it do him if he gained one 
-rqy might and perhaps one more day, full 
dy» full of horrible pretense and full 
iore quel, heart- constricting fear? 
.cj#nank you,” he said. “I think I'd bet- 
| cogive home after all.” Heavily he left 
and Trettnow’s house, and he had 
2en his brother. 
e the others waiting? It seemed so. 
uldn’t tell. He got into his car. But 


on the 


Went 


night 

he to? Again to a night club? He felt 
eiged by lights, by music, by noise, by 
i laughing, hurried people bent on 


‘te ement. But even more he dreaded 
Heyenburg, the great, desolate house, 
thy) With senseless luxury. And there 
I ‘ould certainly seize him. He drove 
Hyssly about the streets for a while. 
note he drove to a cabaret. He found 
eth he knew, found women, drank. 
ad ihe left the cabaret—the doorman 

eady opened the door to his car— 
hers approached him. There were 
f them. 
hink,” said one, “you had better take 
nie BOW, Herr Dr. Lautensack,” and 
vesiuteter with a little gesture, indicated 
an al men near by. 

as night, but one felt that morning 
ot come soon. Oscar looked about 
ae (The street was empty. The doorman, 
at el g trouble, had quietly slipped away; 
veg pes Just disappearing through the door. 
i thd felt a desire to scream, to scream 
dome lly, for his life. But then they'd just 
ill him down at once, and if he was 
an the would still have a few minutes to 
i 4 | you please,” said the man, in a tone 
“WL of sarcasm and menace and com- 
., (@ that Oscar himself couldn’t have 
— ‘it better. He got into their car. It 
alt comfortable car. There were four 
"i © sitting in it beside himself. “Where 
ae re going?” asked Oscar. 
a ey did not answer. 
Wie“fey drove quickly through streets 
y ‘ e there was little life. Oscar knew 
ot sireets well, he had often driven 
| gh them, just in this hour before 
M my . He peopled them with many faces; 
A ad had many experiences in these 
willts: this was the Berlin he had con- 
dai ed. Many different memories passed 
a igh his mind and a yet greater num- 
i a of fers and a yet greater number of 
'0\faing calculations. Was there still a 
"ito sate himself? Was rescue possible? 
)  Jabove these memories and fears and 
i atiois towered one question and one 
| lI': Shal I still see morning and the first 
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gpey Wire driving to the western part 
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of the city, and then farther west, in the 
direction of Sophienburg. 

They passed the district where Sophien- 
burg lay; they drove on beyond it. Then 
they turned into a narrow road which led 
through woods—Oscar was familiar with 
it—and then into an even narrower one, 
on which the car advanced with difficulty. 
Then they stopped. 

“Get out,” ordered the spokesman. Os- 
car remained seated; he felt terribly weak, 
he was shivering. Nor was it yet morning. 
“Get out,” repeated the man in that cold, 
scornfully menacing tone. 

“Shall I take along my hat and coat?” 
asked Oscar foolishly, childishly. Gain 
time, time, gain time, he thought. 

All four of them grinned. “You can 
take along your hat and coat,” the man 
said. 

Oscar got out, heavily. There he stood, 
in the middle of a thin wood, in evening 
dress, cape, and top hat; the road had 
ended; in front of him and on either side 
was woodland; a pale half-moon which 
shed little light hung in the sky, so low 
that one could hardly see it through the 
trees. Oscar was very weak, and he shiv- 
ered with cold although it was not par- 
ticularly chilly. 

“Come on, now,” said the man. 

“Can’t we wait till morning?” begged 
Oscar haltingly, plaintively; and with an 
unsteady hand he pulled out his wallet. 

“Come on, now,” said the man instead 
of answering. They took him between 
them and forced him to walk. For a little 
while they led him deeper into the wood. 
The going was rough, through bushes, over 
roots. They stood still. 

“Now run,” ordered the man, “start run- 
ning,” and he pointed into the wood. 

Oscar looked at them, one after another, 
with a long, clinging, mournful glance. 
What he saw was no passion but only the 
cold, businesslike intention of carrying out 
an order. It was not yet morning, but there 
was no hope. He had concentrated all his 
will power on living to see the morning, 
but when he looked into those cold faces 
he knew that his final wish and determina- 
tion had been powerless and his last at- 
tempt another failure. 

He turned his eyes away from the men. 
He looked about him once more. He saw 
the trees, the faintly illuminated sky, the 
pale, low moon, and the darkness sur- 
rounding him. He put on his hat and 
turned to go. 

He wished very much that music would 
awaken within him, some great melody. 
But he wished in vain. There was no mu- 
sic in him as he set out on his last walk, 
only shreds of the noisy, blaring disso- 
nance of the cabaret. 

He lifted his foot in its patent leather 
shoe. He began to walk. He tramped along 
through the underbrush, in evening dress, 
cape and top hat, into the dark, waiting for 
the shots to ring out and for all to be over. 


HE day before the Academy of Occult 

Sciences was to be opened, the news- 
papers published a front-page story with 
thick headlines that Oscar Lautensack had 
been horribly murdered. He had had on 
him the big ring which hundreds of thou- 
sands knew from his performances, as well 
as jewelry and money, and he had been 
robbed of nothing. It was obviously a case 
of political murder. Oscar Lautensack had 
been to the Reds a representative of Na- 
tional Socialist ideology; it was in this ca- 
pacity that he had been assassinated. 

The Fuehrer ordered a state funeral for 
his seer. There was an enormous crowd, 
there was much solemn music, there were 
many banners and flags. 

Hitler himself made a speech at Oscar 
Lautensack’s bier. “He was one of those 
men,” he proclaimed in a voice full of 
emotion, “who enkindled in my soul that 
concept of the new Germany which I have 
fulfilled.” 

THE END 
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°*__ but mother—all he does is sit there 


and smoke his Sir Walter Raleigh Wig. 


YOU CAN’T SATISFY a pipe smoker till he’s found a tobacco that 
tastes good and smells good. That’s why the quality pipe tobacco of 
America is Sir Walter Raleigh. It burns cool—and has a delightful aroma 
everyone likes. Try this choice blend of mld Kentucky burleys. 


SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH 


PIPE TOBACCO 


Smokes as sweet as it smells 


UNION MADE 





ENVY SUCH 


Charm anv 
Stltwre? 


DENIED YOU 
BECAUSE OF— 


PSORIASI 


And yet do you realize that many women who once took this very same 
attitude have had the entire picture changed for them by using SIROIL? 
So why don’t you try SIROIL? SIROIL tends to remove the crusts and 
scales of psoriasis which are external in character and located on the outer 














layer of the skin. If or when your psoriasis lesions recur, light applications 
of SIROIL will help keep them under control. Applied externally, SIROIL 
does not stain clothing or bed linen, nor does it interfere in any way with 


your daily routine. And remember, 


Siroil Laboratories, Inc., Dept. C-25, Detroit, Mich. 
Siroil of Canada, Ltd., Box 488, Windsor, Ont. i 


it is sold to you on a two-weeks’- 
satisfaction-or-money-refunded basis. 
FOR SALE AT ALL 


SIROI DRUG STORES 


Write today for interesting booklet on Psoriasis, using coupon— 


Please send me your free booklet on Psoriasis. 
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Let’s Just Have the Ruml Plan 


mused, bedeviled and befogged by persons of- 

fering income tax collection schemes alleged to 
be as good as or better than the Rum! plan. It was 
in last August that the Ruml plan was first proposed 
by Beardsley Ruml, chairman of the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank and treasurer of the well-known 
cash-basis R. H. Macy department store. Instantly 
the just-as-good and better-than boys got busy on 
plans of their own. 

What we still want to know is: What is the matter 
with the original and genuine Ruml plan? Why not 
just adopt that? 

The sound conclusion to be drawn from all the 
debate to date is that this plan has all the answers 
to the problem of putting us on a pay-as-you-go basis 
of income tax collection in one bookkeeping opera- 
tion, and that there are holes in all the other plans 
thus far put forward. 

The only sound change yet suggested in the orig- 
inal Ruml plan is the proposal to collect income 
taxes the first year of the plan’s existence on income 
earned that year or the previous year, whichever in- 
come is larger. This would prevent the handful of 
so-called windfall benefits over which some of our 
more impassioned demagogues have worked them- 
selves into such a lather. 

Ruml’s plan is obviously sound. Nor is it too 
late, as is being hinted by its Treasury Department 
foes, to adopt it this year. Whenever it should go 
into effect, the taxable year could be split in propor- 
tion. 

The fancy substitutes which we are offered ate 
the products of jealousy, or of fuzzy thinking, or of 


SS ius late last August, the nation has been be- 
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sly desires to wring more taxes out of us in a year 
than the current income tax law requires. The plan 
best liked by the Treasury, for example. actually 
calls for double taxation in one year. The Treasury’s 
next favorite substitute would tax us at 150 per cent 
of current rates in a year. Neither of these plans 
should be countenanced by Congress. 

Americans realize that they must pay higher 
taxes if they are to escape the disaster of inflation. 
They are ready and willing to assume this burden. 
They ask only for fair play and a reasonable regard 
for their resources. 

Let’s just have the Ruml plan as written, and 
thereby get ourselves in shape—on a cash taxation 
basis—to meet whatever money crises may arrive 
when the war ends. Those crises can be intensified 
to the point of national peril if at that time we are 
still paying taxes this year on the money we made 
last year. - 

If you agree, how about writing to your Congress- 
man again—and again? 


New York State’s 
Farm Plans 


EW YORK’S new governor, Thomas E. Dewey, 

has torn into the food and farm labor problems 
in his state in a way which reminds us of the energy 
and courage with which he tore into various organ- 
ized rackets in New York City a few years ago. In 
that former war, Dewey won a series of victories 
which made him nationally famous and came within 























































an ace of getting him the 1940 Republican 
dential nomination. < 
Dewey’s plans for licking food shortages, 
as one state can do so, include the following: 
tary enlistment of all persons capable of de 
year farm work; voluntary enlistment of high 
boys and girls for help in getting in the fruit a 
table crops, the peak load in New York Stat 
ing in September; short-course training, via 
York State Agricultural College and its ex 
services, for any and all of these workers WI 
such training, in the actual type of farm we 
expects to do; encouragement of Victory 
planting in suburbs and cities (and how’s yo 
tory Garden doing?). 
Governor Dewey has some unkind words 
about Washington know-it-alls who dream 
air-castle plans to whistle the crops out of the 
and waft them to consumers by magic. His ¢ 
to local enterprise, energy and initiative, plus 
rangements for (not mere promises of) concre 
help, are in the American tradition. Such tae 
ways get results with Americans, who like to ¢ 
own thinking, planning and acting, and do n 
to be told what to do by wiser-than-thous. 
Governors of other states might be wise, 
haven't already formulated plans of their o 
these lines, to drop discreet inquiries to Ge 
Dewey at Albany, New York, for informatic 
advice. We’re sure Dewey’s staff will be ¢ 
oblige—and equally sure that the new govel 
New York will not try to hog all the credit. 


How’s Rubber Doinc 


OU’VE probably noticed that the rubbei 

has pretty much faded into the smaller he: 
and inside pages. William M. Jeffers, rubber 
tor, described the reason for this phenomen¢ 
recent interview. Jeffers said that the synthet 
ber program is now moving along smoothly; 
few synthetic rubber tires should be availa 
civilians by the end of 1943; that by late st 
1944, the tire program for civilians should be 
swing, motorists getting a better grade of tire 1 
first expected; that enough synthetic should be 
able to tide us over the danger period of late 
when natural rubber stocks will dip low. 

“It looks.” Mr. Jeffers wound up, “as i 
have all the rubber we need without the neces 
further expansion of the program”—thou; 
again warned us we can’t afford to waste rubt 

What faded the rubber crisis out of the big 
lines, then, is the fact that the Administration 
a man who had the courage and determinat 
“bull through” a synthetic rubber program, 
vised by the Baruch rubber committee, and to” 
down all obstacles in his path. Thus ve 
the right man can get results even in offizial ’ 
ington in wartime. 

From this experience in the Jeffers case, w 
that our war leaders-would be wise to taper 
efforts to get more laws passed and famier ‘ 
tives” flying from bureau to bureau, and conce 
on finding for key war positions more men wh 
deliver the goods they are supposed to delive 
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P}t’s easy to make a date. If you’re a man, the logical 
ig to do is to make it with a girl. So first, call the 
bt beautiful girl you know. Then, if you have an- 
yer nickel, call one who will go out with you. When 
answers, speak to her in a voice that’s inviting and 
ant... like the swell, cool taste of Pepsodent. 


i 


Later, if your shoes will stand it, go for a walk. And 
your hat at a rakish angle. This makes you look 
ponair. It also blocks her view of all the smiling 
idiers and sailors you pass. Their smiles have plenty 
| “come-on” these days, because they're buying and 
ing more Pepsodent than any other brand. 
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Measure out %-in. of Paste 







e bottom. nickel. It’s enough, 





2. Pour Pepsodent Powder in 3. Moisten brush before ap- 
brush. It’s plenty. Always your hand, not on your brush. 


queeze and roll tube from __ Use only a spot the size of a 
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2. Ather house, ring the front doorbell. Then rush around 
and catch her escaping by the rear door. Once I caught 
nine fellows dashing out. From the way their teeth 
flashed in the dark, I guess they just dropped by to 
use my girl’s Pepsodent. In fact, I’m sure of it. One 
fellow had a brush. 





5. Always look neat. If you have a two-pants suit, wear 
the least shiny pair outside. Shiny teeth are okay, though 
... because you'll rate better with a sparkle on your 
teeth. So before going out, brush with Pepsodent to put 
a gleam in your smile. Naturally, later on, you can move 
the gleam up to your eye. See you Tuesday Night on NBC. 


emember...DON’T WASTE PEPSODENT 


Help save enough for others, and there will be enough for you. 





plying Paste. Dab (don’trub) safe, so effective . . . It takes 
moistened brush in Powder Only a Little to Make Your 
to pick it up. Teeth Brighter. 


The art of. making a date 
Ly Bob Hope 










3. Now, it’s no? patriotic to go driving in the car. That 
wastes gasoline. Also, there might be a blackout. So the 
best thing to do is turn out the lights and sit in the dark, 
praising Pepsodent for making her teeth so bright. Then 
all you have to do is come in on the beam, and you'll 
never miss her kisser. 


Only 
Pepsodent 
Contains 
lrium 


"25% Nose 
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Dont put a kiss 
in your pocker~ 
USE KLEENEX’ TISSUES! 


(from a letter by C. L. A.. Memphis, Teno.) 


Just hire 
the bottle, Mother ! 


KLEENEX UNDER BABY’S CHIN 
PROTECTS ORESSES FROM"DRIPS'— 
SAVES LAUNORY ! (fyom a letter by 
B. L. P., Fort Worth, Tex.) 


SCRAP Happy ! 


MY PUPILS COLLECTED SCRAP AND WITH 
THE PROCEEOS BOUGHT KLEENEX FOR, 
CLASS ROOM "HANKY" USE. WE HELPEO 
SCRAP THE JAPS ANDO COLOS, TOO! 


(from a letter by J. W. D., Rock Rapids, Ia.) 


WIM $25 20 wes 
WAR SAVINGS BOND 


FOR EACH STATEMENT WE PUBLISH. 
WRITE HOW THE USE OF KLEENEX TISSUES 
SAVES YOU MONEY AND HELPS WIN THE WAR 
AODKESS: KLEENEX * 919 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


Remember Delsey? 
_soft like Kleenex 


Hope there'll : 
be more Delsey 
bp Toilet Paper 


“ah after the war 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 
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ANY WEEK 


FROM Tunisia, we have a letter from 
Pfc. Charles Colt Torrance. It’s a nice 
long letter wherein Private Torrance 
goes into some detail about the prog- 
ress of our lads and the British Eighth 
Army against Field Marshal Rommel. 
But the sentence that we hope you'll 
appreciate is: “And finally, tell me 
whether we're doing the right thing 
over here. We hope we're satisfying 
the radio commentators. We don’t hear 
them over here.” 


AND Mr. John Philip Quarles of Mc- 
Allen, Texas, announces that he has just 
escaped from Washington. Among the 
scenes which he remembers from our 
nation’s capital is a Marine sergeant 
walking down Pennsylvania Avenue. 
The sergeant had just got out of the 
hospital, having been well shot up in 
Guadalcanal. As he walked toward 
Capitol Hill, Mr. Quarles following and 
observing, he saluted twenty-two brief- 
case-carrying officers, two Waacs and 
four Army nurses. At Ninth Street, Mr. 
Quarles saw him stop in front of a uni- 
formed street sweeper, click his heels 
and salute. Mr. Quarles asked him why. 
“Well, sir,” said the sergeant, clicking 
and saluting, “from what I’ve seen here, 
a guy can’t tell who that white-wing is 
liable to be tomorrow.” 
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OUR latest communiqué from the 
Omaha, Nebraska, Income Tax Front 
is issued by Mr. Victor J. Janda. Mr. 
Janda was sitting in the Internal Reve- 
nue Collector’s office, hoping for the 
best, when a gentleman bustled in and 
asked a clerk to help him compute his 
income tax. The clerk did so. The gen- 
tleman took one look at the figure and 
fainted. An ambulance took him home, 
still unconscious. The next morning he 
reappeared, looking white and drawn, 
but with a check for the full amount in 
hand. He handed it to the clerk, who 
promptly fainted and was taken home 
in an ambulance. The gentleman 
picked up his check, said he’d send it 
direct to Washington. “And I hope,” 
said he, “that they drop dead.” 


BUT Mr. Junius Flower of Washing- 
ton, D. C., says that he is keeping.a 
sharp eye on British rationing. As we 
understand it, Mr. Flower’s job is to 


WM. O. CHESSMAN Ani 
CLARENCE H. ROY Articles 
AMY PORTER Articles 
FRANK D. MORRIS _ U. S. Navy in Pacific 
FRANK GERVASI Middle East War Theater 


JIM MARSHALL West Coast 
AIMEE LARKIN Distaff 
ROBERT McCORMICK Washington 
U. L. CALVOSA Photographs 
GEORGE DE ZAYAS Hollywood 
IFOR THOMAS Photographs 


make note of all rationing regulations 
adopted by Britain and send his obser- 
vations on to higher-up officials who 
promptly do something about it. “For 
example,” explains Mr. Flower, “I 
found out that in England they are add- 
ing seven ounces of chalk to every two 
hundred eighty pounds of bread-mak- 
ing flour. I drew the attention of the 
proper authorities to this and was told: 
‘They can’t.do that to us. I’m recom- 
mending that we use fourteen ounces 
of chalk. We've got our prestige to 
think about.’ ” 


LAST October we carried the photo- 
graph of Leighton Spadone, boat- 
swain’s mate, first class, on the cover of 
Collier’s. Mr. Spadone was shown pip- 
ing all hands aft or something like that. 
Anyway, he was piping. With his 
brother Philip, coxswain, Petty Officer 
Spadone was serving on the cruiser At- 
lanta in the Battle of Guadalcanal. The 
Atlanta was sunk. Leighton, in the for- 
ward turret, had his leg shattered by 
shrapnel, Philip was hashed up by 
shrapnel in the after turret. From their 
mother, Mrs. Dorothy Spadone, we 
hear: “Both boys are doing nicely and 
are still together in a hospital in the 
South Pacific.” 


IF WE were a government publicity 
agent or even so relatively modest a 
shill as a Hollywood public-relations 
man we'd say that many thousands of 
you had demanded facts and figures 
about Harry Henderson and Sam Shaw, 
a new writing team who are:contribu- 
ting occasionally but always sprightly 
to these pages. But only quite a number 
of our readers have done so. So we’re 
telling you that they’re not a couple of 
characters who crawled out of the 
woodwork but hot-spot lads who are 
overjoyed that the world is as screwy 
as it is. If it weren’t, they’d both be out 
of work. Sam was born on New York’s 
East Side about thirty years ago. Tried 
to be a serious painter. Settled for 
decorating the walls of night clubs. 
Harry is a Kittanning, Pennsylvania, 
product—calls the place The Gateway 
to the West. Twenty-eight years old. 
Reporter in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
and Altoona papers. The two met on 
Broadway. Collaborated on a 400-page 
pictorial history War in Our Times. 
Sales 23,000 so far. Their first Collier’s 
article, Girls’ Town; was grabbed by 
Paramount for a Buddy De Sylva musi- 
cal. They’re now cooking a screen 
treatment of their second Collier’s piece 
This Strange Bright Land. This week 
we're publishing their third—Sunday’s 
Angels. Read it and weep. Sam and 
Harry are very cute.... W. D. 
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(Case No. 21-G-1332) 


Customer breaks glass door 


The sale was a success . . . so much so that 
a determined woman customer, eager to 
enter, kicked the jammed door and shattered 
the costly plate glass. Today plate glass is 
expensive, hard to get. If your business re- 
quires plate glass windows, door or show 
cases, they should be amply insured. 
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Horrirtep? What hostess wouldn’t 
be, if she discovered her guests’ handbags 
had been stolen? What hostess wouldn’t 
be embarrassed if faced by the loss of her 
guests’ belongings? Because Mr. and Mrs. 

of Brooklyn, N. Y., carried 
burglary insurance with the U.S. F. & G., 
their guests’ losses were made good. With 
burglary insurance so low in cost, can you 
afford to go on trusting to luck? 


On this page are other cases from U. S. 
F. & G. files illustrating today’s war- 
increased hazards. Read them, then 


ask yourself this important question: 


The Case 
of the Horrified Hostess 


(Case No. 1-B-3580 from U.S. F.& G. files ) 


**Could any of these things happen to me?” 


Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker 
as you would your Doctor or Lawyer 


To help you avoid financial jolts, your 
local U. S. F. & G. agent places at your 
disposal knowledge of insurance—plus on- 
the-spot service in the payment of losses. 
He will be glad to make a Graphic Audit 
of your insurance—to help you guard 
against wartime risks which make sugh 
an audit imperative. Your U. S. F. & G. 
agent is one of thousands serving com- 
munities throughout the United States, 
its possessions, and Canada. Consult him. 


U.S.EK«G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 





(Case No. 161098) 


Purloined platinum parts 


Naturally, the electrical supply company 
trusted him . . . he’d been a stock clerk for 
17 years. But when platinum parts began to 
disappear, they found he’d stolen and sold 
$23,511.57 worth of supplies. Under a fidelity 
policy, U.S.F.&G. settled the claim. Is your 
company adequately protected against em- 
ployee dishonesty? 





Es A 
(Case No. 4-L-805) 


Jitter-bug Jeopardy 


Jitter-bugging was no joke to the man who 
was knocked off balance and fell. Nor was it 
a joke to the restaurant proprietor, faced 
with a $1500 suit. But a public liability 
policy with U.S. F.& G., saved the proprietor 
loss and trouble, compensated the claimant 
for his injuries. What if someone were in- 
jured in your home or place of business? 
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A WALL FLOWER....BECAUSE OF DRY SCALP? 


% 


“ DiG DOWN DEEP 


FOR 


oils! As an extra aid, before every shampoo, massage your scalp vigorously 
with plenty of ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic...and rub a little on afterwards. The fact 
is ... for double care, both scalp and hair, there’s nothing like ‘Vaseline’ Hair 
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WAR BONDS 


HG STAMPS! 


DO THIS TODAY: Every morning when you comb your hair shake a 


few drops of ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic on your comb or rub it directly on your scalp. 
A snap... yet it keeps your hair well-groomed throughout the day . . 
checks Dry Scalp and loose dandruff too, by supplementing the natural scalp 





Tonic. You see, it’s different because it contains no drying ingredients. 


Vaseline HAIR TONIC 


REG, U. S. PAT. OFF, 
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KEEP UP WITH THE WOR 


By Freling Foster 


At least fifty species of wood are 
known to cause dermatitis in persons 
who handle them constantly. Inflam- 
mation of the skin can also result 
from contact with the smoke of burn- 
ing mango branches and even from 
mere proximity to certain kinds of 
eucalyptus trees. 


Until three years ago, France made 
the majority of the diamond dies used 
in America to draw extremely fine 
wires. Most of these tools were not 
true because their holes, having di- 
ameters much smaller than that of a 
human hair, were bored by hand. To- 
day, these dies are made here, quickly 
and perfectly, by machines. 


Bequeathing a dollar to a disinher- 
ited relative to forestall his attempt 
to break the will is not necessary. The 
simple statement that a certain person 
is not to share in the estate amply 
protects the document from success- 
ful litigation —By Mattie Lee Thomp- 
son, New York City. 


When there is a small leak in a pipe 
carrying high-pressure steam, the hole 
is usually searched for and found 
with a rag tied to the end of a stick: 
it bursts into flame when touched by 
the escaping gas——By Ida Cortelyou, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Antiaircraft guns occupy so much 
deck space on some American battle- 
ships that recently one of these ves- 
sels had to sail without its wrestling 
mat, only twenty feet square, because 
that much free space was no longer 
available on the deck. 


Excluding the number of days re- 
quired to load and unload their car- 
goes, vessels sailing in convoy to and 
from the United States are at sea 
about thirty-six days on a round trip 
to England, forty days on one to 
Northern Ireland, eighty on one to 
Australia, 120 on one to the Near 
East and 160 on one to northern 
Russia. 
















































As each type of metal throws 
characteristic spark when held ag 
a grinding wheel, dealers now us 
“spark test” to classify scrap 
quickly. The stream of sparks 
high-carbon steel, for instance, 
ages fifty-five inches in length 
contains many forks, whereas th 


low-carbon steel averages se\ N 
inches and has no forks.—By E® th 
A. Van Deusen, New York City§ \, 
While a motorcar traveling ef 
miles an hour requires 110 fed 7 
come to a full stop, a helicopter f 
at the same speed requires only§ " 
feet to come to a standstill. di 


Bituminous coal contains so n 
constituents of explosives, pla: 
solvents, fertilizers, food prese 
tives and hundreds of other impoi 
products that more than 100,00C 
tons, or at least 15 per cent of 
present annual production, wil 
utilized chemically in 1943. — 
James Carney, Brooklyn, New Y 


So much printing is done on An 
can battleships that twenty-five 
them now carry linotype machine 


In the transmission of short-¥ 
radio programs the effective radi: 
power is about 25 times greater ¥ 
the short-waves are “beamed,” 
aimed at a _ specific country. 
Molly Levine, Beverly, N. J. 


New York City would have tl} 
times as much business and indu}> 
and ten times as much populatio 
all the areas zoned for these purpi 
were fully utilized. In other wo 
the city could house 76,000,000 ; 
sons or 57 per cent of the pre; 
population of the United States. 


Five dollars will be paid for each interes 
or unusual fact accepted for this colt 
Contributions must be accompanied by ¢ 
factory proof. Address Keep Up with 
World, Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue, New * 
City. This column is copyrighted by Colli 
The National Weekly. None of the items } 
be reproduced without express permissior 

the publisher 
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INTO THE VAST, cold silence of 
the stratosphere rises a small bal- 





| 





loon. Below it swings a little case 
ling hardly larger than a box of cigars. 


10 There is magic in this little box: 
ipter ie 
5 onl 
L il days away. For within it, compact as 


magic that may help to win a battle 


7 a clock, is a combined weather ob- 
ol servatory and broadcasting station. 
prea This box is the Bendix-made 
nt "RaySonde” Meteorograph. Its 
at olf "Invisible Crew” of weathermen 
n precisely read the temperature, 


ww I humidity and barometric pressure 
of the upper air. Swift as light, they 
radio each reading back to earth. 


chin Miles below, meteorologists scan 
} ” sos ” 
| the reports of “The Invisible Crew 

ort " 

‘all and compare them with other 


ter "BENDIX-FRIEZ” “RaySonde” 
Meteorograph soundings around 





the world. Combining all, they chart 








the movements of air masses, iden- 
tify cold fronts and approaching 
storms, and forecast weather —ac- 
curately—days ahead. And armed 
with this vital information the strat- 
egists of our fighting forces pick 
weather ”made to order” for attack. 

Justas the” BENDIX-FRIEZ” ’Ray- 
Sonde” Meteorograph sounds the 
stratosphere to help win battles, 
Bendix engineers explore the far 
reaches of science for new devices to 
help win the war and keep the peace. 

Thousands of Bendix workers in 
plants from Coast to Coast put 
these developments into precise, 
high-speed production. And 
because of them, members of 
"The Invisible Crew” of Bendix- 
built instruments and apparatus 
serve on every American fighting 
machine that flies, sails or rolls. 


“i FRIEZ METEOROLOGICAL DIVISION 


r WA ML ALE Le de 


Back America’s invincible 










every front. Buy War Bonds 
ond Stamps regularly. 





crew...our fighters on PRECISION 
seumiar ar 







AVIATION CORPORATION 


From Ceast te Coast, 25 Bendix plants are speeding members of ‘The Invisible Crew” to world battle fronts 








‘and interlocked within the magi 
box of the ‘BENDIX-FRIEZ’ 








_“*RaySonde” Meteorograph. 


s 


Over 400 other weathermen. of 
“The Invisible Crew” are made 
by the Friez Division, leader in 


meteorological development for 
more than 67 years: Wind Direc- 
tion and Velocity Transmitters, 
Indicators and Recorders; Barom- 
eters; Thermometers and Ther- 
mographs; Humidity Indicators, 
Recorders and Humidistats; Aero- 
graphs for airplane weather 


_ observations; Rain, Snowfall and 


Sunshine Recorders for flood con- 
trol and soil conservation proj- 
ects; and many other instruments 


now serving both military and 


civil meteorologists. 
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Yee oe fights best under fire. 
That’s simple history. 

And fine American craftsmanship, 
such as that of the skilled and careful 
men and women who make Sealed 
Power Piston Rings, Pistons and 
Cylinder Sleeves by the million for 
the engines used by every branch of 


of Sealed Power 
craftsmanship too, were 





our armed forces, has earned its 


laurels “under fire.” 


For the products of their hands and 
minds—precious precision parts of 
iron and aluminum—go under piti- 
less fire from the very second their 
service life begins. No engine part 
faces and triumphs over so tough a 


task as piston assemblies 
in a hard-driven engine! 
Torturing temperatures, 
impact shocks, abrasive 
friction, chemical action, 
rust and “metal fatigue,” 


SEALED POWER 


PISTON RINGS 
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mustall be fought...and vanquished. 

That is why Sealed Power men and 
women are justly proud of their con- 
tribution to our nation’s fight for life. 
In this “war of engines,” there can 
be hardly a skirmish in which Sealed 
Power products do not participate, 
in training, transport, or battle. 


Long years of Sealed Power serv- 


ice in your peace-time cars, trucks 


Every gun, tank and 
ship is half scrap. 
Send your scrap 


to war. 


and tractors made this distinguished 
wartime record possible. We’re 
thankful for it. And we’re thankful, 
too, that we’re still able to conserve 
gas and oil for civilians with pack- 
aged sets of Sealed Power Rings, 


engineered for each par- 
ticular make of engine. 
Insist on them! Sealed 
Power Corporation, 
Muskegon, Michigan and 
Windsor, Ontario. 


© 1943, Sealed Power Corp. 







merely piloting an airplane, as at 

least two Army pilots can eloquently 
testify. One young Army fighter pilot, 
flying between Fairbanks and Edmonton 
last November, nearly came to grief be- 
cause he didn’t know what to do when 
forced down in the vast northland. Winter 
hadn’t quite definitely set in when he took 
off, but it did very shortly thereafter. He 
was clad only in flying jacket, “pink” 
trousers and normal shoes, and lacked the 
Eskimo mukluk boots, heavy clothes and 
the sleeping bag which regulations re- 
quired him to take. 

Trouble arose and he had to make a 
forced landing near a frozen lake. After 
radioing for help, he plunged through the 
deep snow, hunting for firewood. Follow- 
ing an unsuccessful foray, he managed to 
get back to his ship and was picked up two 
days later by a rescue plane. The rescuer 
took prompt first-aid measures. He re- 
moved the pilot’s wet shoes and socks, 
rubbed his feet with alcohol, and put on 
dry wool socks and mukluks. These and 
other measures, Army surgeons said, un- 
doubtedly saved his feet and legs. As it 
was, he had to have two toes amputated 
and is still undergoing hospitalization. 

A short time later, another Army fighter 
pilot was forced down on a lake miles 
from nowhere in the Frozen North. He, 
however, had taken heed of the example 
of his fellow officer and had learned the 
Army cold-weather flying instructions by 
heart. Instead of wandering around hunt- 
ing for firewood or aid, he stayed by his 
plane, keeping it clear of snow so that 
searching aircraft could see it. He also 
obeyed instructions against letting himself 
get exhausted. If you overexert yourself 
in the Far North and begin to breathe 
through your mouth in big gulps, your 
lungs are liable to freeze. And, if you raise 
a perspiration by exercising, the sweat will 
freeze. The results are dire. Furthermore, 
an exhausted man will not awaken if he 
falls asleep and starts to freeze. On the 
other hand, if not too tired, a sleeping man 
will wake up if he gets too cold. 

The second pilot, also, was properly 
dressed for what happened. He rolled up 
in the snow in his sleeping bag beside his 
plane and waited to be rescued. When 


Freee the Arctic is more than 


Their work co-ordinated through what is known as a B-24 Liaison Commit- 
tee, four manufacturers (Consolidated, Douglas, North American and Ford) 
are now producing Consolidated Liberators for bomb-delivery service to’ 
Berlin and vicinity. Above is the first Liberator turned out last month by 
North American Aviation at Dallas, 319 days after the contract was signed 
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picked up he was in good shape and ¥ 
ready for duty a day or two later. Overs 


N ENEMY machine-gun bullet pier 
the pipe carrying gasoline to the pr 
sure indicator on the instrument panel. 7 
highly volatile liquid, which is under 
teen pounds or more of pressure, spvU 
into the cockpit and bursts into a curt 
of flame in the pilot’s face. 

The possibility of this scene—one of ' 
greatest dreads of all fliers—is being elii 
nated in American planes by a tiny d 
phragm of synthetic rubber encased it 
cell so small that it can be held in the pa 
of the hand. It’s called the Pressure Tra 
mitter and was developed by engineers 
the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator (¥ 

A fire wall surrounds airplane cock 
and most engine mounts are equipped w§ 
a carbon-dioxide system to extinguish 
as soon as it breaks out, but a major i 
hazard remained in the piping of raw ga’ 
line and oil to the instruments which 
the pilot the exact pressures in fuel m | 
lubricating systems. In the Flying Fortri 
there are twelve of these lines leading ir 
the cockpit from the plane’s four mote 

The Civil Aeronautics Authority rec¢ 
nized the danger more than a year befc 
Pearl Harbor and ordered all commere 
airlines to equip their planes with rem 
pressure-indicating devices. At that ti 
only complex electrical devices were avé 
able. They are accurate but costly, and é 
made of hard-to-get material. When f 
outbreak of war brought a tremendous 
pansion in military plane building, t 
aeronautical division of Minneapol 
Honeywell stepped into the picture with 
device so simple in design that it will sa 
hundreds of man-hours in the assembly 
every airplane and at the same time red 
the cost of pressure-indicating equipme 
by hundreds of dollars per ship. 

Key factor in the Pressure Transmitt 
is a diaphragm of synthetic rubber locat 
in the fuel or oil lines outside the co 
pit. The pressure of the volatile liquids « 
one side of the diaphragm is transmi 
to a noninflammable fluid which is pip 
to the recording gauges on the instrume 
panel. Thus no gasoline or oil enters t 
cockpit, and thus is another flying haza 
eliminated. A 
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qi “READING BETWEEN THE LINES 
OF YOUR BLESSED LETTER... 


)“Reading between the lines of your “Reading between the lines of your _ that I hold dear. The night of a man to 
blessed letter, I feel again the warmth blessed letter, I know that once again — think and speak his thoughts, the right 
bf your love, and your unshaken belief _the sirens will howl over Tokio, and ofamantolive and worship as he wants, 
our future together. Just to know bombers will fly so low we'll see the _ the right of a man to work and earn a 
tere is still in the world such faith as _ stars on their wings. just reward! 

urs is enough to keep me sane. Just 
M@ know that you somehow made a 
"W@py Christmas for the children is 












“So every day I look to the sky, waiting ‘Don’t ever let these be lost. Keep every- 
for them to come again. They willcome thing just as it is until I come back... 
: —no one of us doubts that, ever. And _ back to America where no armed guard 
See =P hope-aiive, my faith and hope in you keeps my bars the door to liberty .. . where there 
ed your letter with the others. head up and my heart high, while _ will never bea barbed wire fence between 
hat they live for, too. The knowl- silently I pray for the day they'll come 4 man and his opportunity to work 
hat our wives and mothers and —to deliver us from evil—to bring me and build and grow and make his life 
, are keeping our homes to- home to you again. worth living—this war worth winning!”’ 


; 


ig -while they help to forge the “Home—where I want unchanged, just . 
we 4 
fuijis that will some day set us free. as I remember them now, all the things NasH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION, DETROIT 


their spirits up! 

ers regularly 
Citing Men at 
(. Mond Overseas. 











‘ar, Builders of Pratt & Whitney Engines and Hamilton Standard Propellers. 
In Peace, Nash Automobiles, Kelvinator Refrigerators and Appliances. 
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WHAT KIND OF WORLD ARE WE FIGHTING TO CREATE? 


In the last few months, Pan American’s “Forum of the Future” has presented answers to this 
question from leaders representing China, England, Mexico, Czechoslovakia, Free Italy and 
the United States. Here we present the opinions of a famous Canadian, Stephen Leacock. 


"To every child © 


we must give the chance 


to LIVE, to LEARN, 
to LOVE” 


by STEPHEN LEACOCK, Author and Economist 


Misery breeds war. 


You can never have international 
peace as long as you have national 
poverty. 


You may multiply the pomp of 
the parade grand as you will, but 
if behind it is the festering slum, 
war will come, as certain as the 
spread of pestilence. 


WHAT I MEAN in a plain way is that we must 
enter on a vast, a titanic struggle against pov- 
erty and want. What we United Nations did 
in war we must do in peace, the same union 
of hearts, the same purpose for all. 


This must be the work of the Spirit, not of 
line and rule and document. 


Each of us must stand appalled at the fur- 
ther existence after the war of misery and pov- 
erty, of lives frustrated by want, of children 
underfed, of people sunk from their birth be- 
low a chance to live. We must decide that that 
must not be, just as we decided that savage 
conquest and brutality should not be. 


To effect this we must unlearn our econom- 
ics, scrap the whole of it. I have personally 
fifty years of it to throw away! 


The fault with economics was the assump- 





























Painting by Mary Cassatt, Courtesy of Durand-Ruel, Inc, 


tion that what can only be done by the Spirit 
could be done by material interest ... Business 
had done much for mankind; but society won't 
hold together on a business basis alone... Nor 
on any basis which excludes the animating 
Spirit of the common man. 


There is no fear that the world will not easily 
support us all. A family may be crowded, but 
a nation never. The old Malthusian doctrine 
of overpopulation as preventing social happi- 
ness, of the dying poor as the buffer to save 
the rich, is all gone. Did it ever convince any- 
one? Even Malthus married and was a father! 


Especially with the children lies our chief 
chance. Older people are battered out of shape, 
or were never battered into it. Faces all wrin- 
kled and furrowed with care cannot be altered 
now. But to every child we must give the 
chance to live, to learn, to love. 


* * * 


Nor does social regeneration mean the oblit- 
eration of individual life. The roots lie too 
deep. There are limits to the amalgamation of 
society, to the common enjoyment of every- 
thing by everybody. One’s own is one’s own. 
Many of us would rather have a geranium of 
our own in our window than all our share in a 
Municipal Conservatory; rather have a house 
all our own in the bush than share a palace 
with a prince—especially with some of them. 





- you never find it. Motion it away from you 


We can have a League of Nations if we like. — 
If we do it will be a consequence, not a cause. 
Thus will come International Harmony — by 
not looking for it. So it is with life. Try to buy 
happiness, by the quart or by the yard, and 


while you turn to Duty and you will find it 
waiting beside your chair. So with Good Will 
on Earth. Cannon frightens it. Treaties fetter rely 
it. The Spirit brings it. 5 It 
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Last YEAR a great globe, four feet in diameter, 
was flown from Washington, D. C., and presented Yi 
to the Prime Minister of Great Britain by a field nw 
commander in the United States Army. In any” /Pilir 
previous war, an accurate map would have done Ft’ 
just as well. But to understand this war and to PY) 
plan a workable peace, nothing less than truly #!! 
global thinking will suffice. i" 
This is the kind of thinking adopted by all Pan}... 
American personnel from the very beginning of ; 
the Company’s operations in 1928. 


Today, Pan American has piled up a flight total 
of over 185 million miles of overseas flight, arec- Ji 
ord unequalled by any other organization in the F'™” 
world. The engineering data amassed by this ex- FF"! 
perience will bring world travel within the reach _ 
of common men everywhere, once Victory is won _ 
. .. Until then, everything Pan American has to _ 
offer is at work for the government and military _ 
services of the United States. ho: 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS SYSTEM 
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Wings over the WORLD... PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS. 
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BEGINNING OCTAVUS ROY COHEN’S NEW SERIAL 


ILLUSTRATED 

die 

Wie 

‘tl:oriety came to Steve and 
y. It came suddenly; it 
1e to the accompaniment 

(iplazing guns. Their love 

is played against a 


‘ground of sinister gaiety 


ted DY is lovely when she’s angry. 

di 1m not going with you,” she said 
ny @20sitively. “I’ve got a previous en- 
ye @ement.” 

 /L0W previous?” 

‘ll go right to the phone and make 





= 


ly 


ssaid, “When you get mad, your eyes 
il green. That’s my favorite color.” 
0 @{ thought you liked brown eyes,” 
| said. “Especially on Thursday 
ts.” 
You flatter me. I didn’t know you 
ed enough to be jealous.” 
ler eyes got stormy. “Jealous! Of 
i! Since when—” 
Since a long time. And if I’m 
ng, why are you refusing this job? 
"Bw long is it since you’ve had a 
) #nce to strut your stuff in the rarefied 
Osphere of a Fifth Avenue pent- 
se?” 
. dy said, “You'd be surprised.” 
No, I wouldn’t. Nothing you did 
Id surprise me.” 
was talking generally, of course. 
d I was wrong. Judy did lots of 
ngs that surprised me. She was do- 
one now. She did a lot more later. 
shoved me into a fog and left me 
e. But at that moment all I could 
Was a pretty girl who was passing 


BY MARIO 


up something good because she had 
ideas. 

Judy and I teach dancing. We work 
for the Don Rinaldo Studios. We 
teach you to dance in six hours. Well, 
that’s what the advertisements say. We 
didn’t write them. All we do is to shove 
and push and squirm around tiny little 
cubicles all day to the music of worn 
phonograph records. We work hard, 
and we make pretty good money. In 
addition to that, we’ve got ambition. 

I guess there isn’t a professional 
dance teacher in the world who isn’t 
readying a dance act. Judy and I were 
doing that. We’d been doing it for a 
long time. We had built up some nifty 
routines, and we figured that if we ever 
got a break we’d find ourselves sitting 
right alongside of Mary Raye & Naldi. 
Or words to that effect. 

Don Rinaldo catered to the carriage 
trade. Most of our clients were strictly 
from affluence and it was our job to 
teach them to be rhythmic and graceful 
in as many easy lessons as their check- 
books would stand. We met lots of 
nice people, and some of the nice peo- 
ple we met were really nice. That was 
how come Mrs. Hughes called up to in- 
vite us to her party. 

Mrs. Hughes is what you call Society. 
She has plenty of money, a lavish pent- 
house on upper Fifth Avenue and a 
husband who is a major in the Army. 
She likes to give parties the elaborate 
way. 
I had met her about six months 
before when she decided that dance les- 
sons could counteract a rich diet. She 
was amiable and nice. When she gave 
parties, she wanted her guests to have a 
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good time, and she usually provided 
them with something a little different. 
That was where Judy and I came in. 


‘Mrs. Hughes spoke to me on the phone. 


She said she thought it would be fun if 
I brought a partner along and gave a 
group dancing lesson to the guests. 
Strictly professional, of course. We'd 
teach the rumba, the samba, the conga: 
Latin-American dances which would 
wreck good-neighbor policies if the 
Latins could see how they were danced 
in New York. I knew that Mrs. Hughes 
would handle it right, that the guests 
would never be quite sure that we 
hadn’t been invited for free. It was up 
to me to pick a partner who fitted—and 
that elected Judy. I’d have chosen her 
anyway—because she was Judy. It just 
happened that she belonged in. 

Don Dinaldo advertises that all his 
instructors are college graduates. That’s 
laying it on pretty heavy, but in Judy’s 
case it was true, and with me it was half 
right. She had copped a degree from 
some little college in the Middle West 
and I’d had a couple of years at N. Y.U. 
Just enough so I knew where to split an 
infinitive. We had both been brought 
up the hard way... you know, the sort 
of childhood where an ice-cream soda 
was something to be planned for, and 
then noted down in the memory book. 
That was one bond between us. The 
other was that we both loved dancing. 

There was a third bond, too. But we 


The conga is always saved for the 
last at a party. You can’t get a 
crowd back to sane dancing after 
they’ve fed themselves on conga 





never had a real good chance to get that 
one heated up because, in spite of hell and 


high water, we'd start scrapping the min- 
ute we were alone. Unless we were re- 
hearsing our dance act, and then it 
wouldn’t be ascrap. It'd bea battle. Love 
is like that. You never know whether to 
kiss the girl or pin her ears back, or both. 

I said, “I told Mrs. Hughes I'd bring 
you, and she said that would be fine. She 
wants us to give a. little exhibition, and I 
thought it’d be a swell chance to try that 
new tango routine in public.” 

Judy asked, “Why was Mrs. Hughes so 
particularly anxious to get you? You're 
not the only Rinaldo teacher who has 
given her dance lessons.” 

“It’s my winning ways, Sugarpuss. And 
the suspicion that I can act like a gent if 
I have to.” 

“She wouldn’t have had any inspiration, 
would she?” 

I said, “I suspect a dirty crack is 
wrapped up in those casual words.” 

“There is.” Judy looked straight at me. 
She has a firm, exciting young body. Right 
now it was trembling, but not from any 
joyous emotion. “I don’t suppose it’s pos- 
sible that Babs Willard could have re- 
minded Mrs. Hughes of your name.” 

I shrugged. “Sure, it’s possible...” 

“It’s even downright probable. That’s 
why the whole idea doesn’t rate with me. 
I’m not anxious to spend an evening 
watching a spoiled brat flinging herself 
at you.” 

I said, “You needn’t worry. 
platonic type.” 

That one didn’t register very strong. 
She said, “It takes two to be platonic.” 

“I’m the other one,” I said. “I like it 
that way.” 

“Just the same...” 

“Be yourself, Judy. Babs Willard and 
I don’t play in the same league. I believe 
she’s merely curious to find out what 
makes me 4-F.” 

Judy softened. Quick. She said, “That 
isn’t fair, Steve.” 
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ELL, maybe it wasn’t. I was getting 

pretty sensitive about that 4-F busi- 
ness. I’m twenty-six years old. I weigh one 
hundred and sixty pounds, and I look as 
healthy as I am. Even my eyes seem 
normal. But they’re not. 

The doc called it glaucoma, and it prob- 
ably came out of a football injury. Just 
one eye, and I controlled it by using drops. 
The vision im the other eye was pretty 
good. I had tried the Army, the Navy, 
the Marine Corps and the Coast Guard 
in the order named. The verdict was 
unanimous. They all spoke well of Steve 
Harrison, but they weren’t having any part 
of him. Not with glaucoma... not with 
what they referred to as interocular ten- 
sion. They didn’t need men badly enough 
for that. They wouldn’t even take me in 
the draft. 

I was touchy about it—sure. If I’d had 
a wooden leg or a missing hand or some- 
thing, it would have been all right. But 
this way: How could anyone know that 
I had tried to get in? The fact that I was 
a dancer made it twice as hard. They 
ought to give guys like me some sort of a 
button to wear—something to indicate 
that we were willing; that it wasn’t our 
fault we weren’t in uniform. 

I’m tough. I can take it and I can dish 
it out. I suppose there’s nobody but Judy 
knows exactly how I feel about this war 
business. 


The girl called Claire looked 
up at Babs. She spoke calmly, 
“I’m sorry we annoyed you... 


but Bob here had to show us 
something, and the gun went off” 


find to do: tough, grinding jobs 
with the war effort. Yes, she knoy 
feel, but we don’t talk about it m 
cause it doesn’t get us anywhere, a 
depresses me. 

I said, “There’s only one possible 
why you won’t work that job with 
night, Judy. You're jealous.” 

“I’m not.” 

“You're certainly giving a rea 
facsimile thereof. Look, honey- 
how it sizes: I told Mrs. Hughes 
there. I will. Now, do you com 
like a good little girl or do you sta 
and sulk? Why not pitch in and 
own supervising? Have I got anyt 
conceal? We'll have fun and mee 
nice people.” 

She said, “I suppose I’m acting 
idiot.” 

“I'd agree with you if you promi 
to get mad.” 

“It’s just a professional call. . . 
was trying to sell herself a bill of 

“That’s all. 
can promise you that nothing wi 
pen.” 


I made that promise blithely. The 


sounded good when I said them. 
But I was wrong. 
Plenty happened that night. 
Plenty—including murder. 


E WERE due at the penthe 
ten. Judy was booked for ] 
at the studio up to 9:30. So I went¢ plas 
Brooklyn and had dinner with my 
Margie. I also borrowed back m 


He 
year older than I am and the wildest 
iest mugg that ever ran around loose 
a screwball: just crazy. He had beer 
ried to my sister for seven years, ar 
had made like a mother twice, but 


blue suit from Eddie. 
Eddie and I grew up together. 


was nothing you could do with 


Kane to make him anything but Ede 


He worked hard. He had to. 


his old man owned a carpet-cleaning 
lishment on Fulton Street, and Edd 
most of the heavy work. He was 
Buddy, aged si 


about his two kids: 
Muggsy, who was four. 
Buddy was like his mother. 


what was going to happen. 


Eddie and Margie got along bea 
She had watched him gro 
and knew what made him tick. She’ 
when to apply the brakes and when * 
them off. She ran that roost, althoug 
and I were the only ones who kne 
Eddie would have died if he’d eve 
pected that he was being led around: 


together. 


the nose. 


and Judy these days?” 
“Same old thing.” 
“Kissing and fighting?” 


A sociable evening; 


Bu 
Muggsy—her name was Margaret ar 
was four years old, and already shi 
wilder than Eddie ever could have 

which made him very proud of her. 

ing around with Muggsy was like fe 
with a stick of dynamite. You never | 
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I told them where I was going and Jie 
Margie asked, “What gives between tt 


Blanc 
> 


“A little of both. But mostly fight}: I 


““How’s the act coming along?” 
“Good. We rehearse all the time. 


okay. Trouble is, nobody knows it 


” 


us. 
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And one of the reasons she 
understands is that she feels it—but good. 
She has worked at everything she could 


We had charlotte russe for dessert, 0 
Muggsy wanted to share it with my Fi 
suit, but I managed to keep out of rei: 
At nine I took the subway back to file 
York and picked up Judy at the stro 
We walked over to Fifth Avenue and iy: 
an uptown bus. fed 
It was cool, but we sat on top, next tt: 
open window. Judy wore a neat j\) 
street dress of black and beige, a tr} |) 
little hat, and a cloth coat with a fur: 
lar. She leaned back in the seat hi: 
stretched her feet out. I happened to} 
tice that she had very pretty legs. 
(Continued on page 34) 
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oy June’s Jap attack on Dutch Harbor, far 

“Hina al being a hit-and-run affair, was part ‘ofa 

a invasion scheme. Here is the first of 
aNd y 

articles revealing how the Japs planned 

In aymand how our Armed Forces smashed it 


YOU pre i 

il cil FVHIS is the first complete account of the Japanese at- 
‘a bill) tack on the Aleutians, compiled from official records. 
cml Tt is the story of those fog-shrouded days of May and 
Olhing f!, when our Navy’s gallant patrol planes and our Army’s 
ry ist worked together like a boxer’s eyes co-ordinating 
ly, 

| them, 


its fists, to turn back the invading armada. It is the story 
w the fate of Alaska, and perhaps of the whole Ameri- 
continent, turned on a little handful of land-based fighter 
igh. (es and bombers, swarming out of nowhere in the thick 
lt, tian fog. 
or the Japs were planning more than the capture of 
i¢ peich Harbor on that fateful third of June, 1942. There is 
ked fylfe doubt in the minds of military and naval leaders now 
)| well) the Japs envisioned an actual assault, by way of Alaska, 
With aur Pacific Northwest. They wanted to set foot on United 
back dies soil, and, make no mistake about it, they still want to. 
it is more than a matter of military strategy; it is an 
ther, Hiptional desire, a deep-seated and fanatic ambition that 
ewidemers all their national thinking. And our apparently un- 
ind logl@ended Aleutians, which had served in prehistoric times 
had bam land bridge for invading hordes from Asia, offered a 
years cal avenue of invasion. 
ive, AS a first step in this plan, the Japs had devised a two- 
0 wiimaged attack: a sort of one-two punch, a left jab at the 
but R@lutians and a right cross at Midway. The blow in the north 
|{o, @uld fall first on Dutch Harbor. The Japs knew—they had 
leaning) been poaching in the Aleutians all these years for noth- 
nd Ri-—that our only shipping route to Nome, to Bethel, to the 
He ple west coast of Alaska, was through narrow Unimak 
aged iS , between Unimak and Unalaska islands. By taking 
ch Harbor, which dominated the pass, they could bottle 
s, fmnalf of Alaska, drive a thousand-mile wedge between the 
wetiited States and Russia, and protect their own flank 
:dy en attack in the event of a Siberian offensive. This accom- 
‘haved, they could operate freely against Midway, the Ha- 
fhefuan Archipelago, the Gulf of Alaska to the east and, in 
like Me time, our Pacific Northwest. 
net looked absurdly easy. They had been told that Dutch 
rbor was our only fortified position in the whole thou- 
uid-mile Aleutian chain. The base was still partly under 
ing@astruction, garrisoned at the time by not more than a 
Shy pple of regiments of ill-equipped and winter-weary troops, 
vhagiended by a meager battery of guns. After knocking this 
thoue plum from the tree, a mass landing on the Seward Penin- 
oa and a penetration into the heart of Alaska would be 
{y@psible. Or, from Alaska’s southeastern tip it was only six 
joadred miles, as the bomber flies, to Bremerton Navy Yard 
i the great aircraft factories of Seattle and the northwest. 
2 anf | Everything went according to plan. Even the weather 
wes in their favor: a characteristic Aleutian low blanketed 
+ islands all that week, the ceiling was seldom more than 
© hundred feet off the water, a driving rain occasionally 
xed with snow precluded the possibility of detection 
‘foie air. 
»’ § Stealthily, in two sections, the Japanese invasion fleet 
i, ved eastward along the deserted and storm-shrouded 
;@ands. To date the public has not appreciated the strength 
this force and the scope of its plans. The Japs meant busi- 
geigsS. One unit consisted of one larger carrier (believed to be 
‘nie Ryujo), one smaller carrier, two cruisers and three de- 
§moyers—a force approaching in strength the armada which 
.geacked Pearl Harbor six months before. Following this, to 
: e north of the islands was a full expeditionary force of de- 
adpoyers and naval vessels, and at least four transports 
aded with troops to occupy the area after Dutch Harbor 
wed been paralyzed. 
ut No detail was overlooked. 
;@ Under cover of the fog, a small landing party crept 
{pore at Attu, westernmost island of the chain, silenced the 
wpcio station before it could sound an alarm, and imprisoned 
{qe ninety Aleut natives and one white trader living in the 
lage. Another small holding force landed without oppo- 
ion on barren Agattu Island, thirty (Continued on page 66) 
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Marines on the alert between attacks on Dutch Harbor. “One Jap bomb raised an oil tank 100 feet in 
the air . . . oily black smoke blended with the fog above the base as Jap bombers circled for the kill” 


Some Jap bombs fell harmlessly in the bay. At this point U. S. Army fighters appeared. “The Japs 
wheeled—stunned. It was impossible! There were not supposed to be any fighter planes for 1,000 miles” 


America’s motor factories, hit- 
ting full stride in plane-engine 
production, are leaving the Axis 
flat-footed in the race for the air 
power that will decide the war 


, | NHERE was a very great flier not so 

long ago. Age has grounded him. 

His name is Bert Acosta. He was 
the only true virtuoso of the airplane; the 
only pilot who has seemed able to extend 
his own heart, arteries and muscles into 
the relative components of any plane. 
Moreover, he could resolve encyclopedic 
aviation problems into one amiable phrase 
over a prohibition glass. This one, at 
least, of his shrewd quips will live forever 
in aviation lore: “Give me enough horse- 
power and I'll fly 2 barn door!” 

That kerneling of the engine’s impor- 
tance in aviation has more than technical 
interest. It’s for your heart as much as for 
your mind today. For if you personally 
haven’t a relative or friend or former of- 
fice or shop associate in the Air Corps, 
surely you know someone who has. Fully 
a third of our great final Army will be Air 
Corps. 

But not only airmen—that is, pilots, 
bombardiers, gunners, navigators, radio- 
men, mechanics, paratroopers—fly in our 
wide-ranging and hard-slashing Army. 
Soldiers of all branches, combat and spe- 
cialist, are flown by the Air Transport 
Command to distant areas, by the Troop 
Carrier Command to actual fighting lines. 
There is not yet full public realization 
of the extent to which our Army is air- 
borne. Of the millions of Yanks who 
serve overseas, few will miss the experi- 
ence of flight, in one form or another, be- 
fore they come home. 


Engines Will Win the War 


Thus, aircraft-engine quality holds inti- 
mate meaning for countless United States 
homes. Whilesmany things affect safety in 
the air, chief of them, particularly in long- 
distance flights over deserts or seas, are en- 
gine power and reliability. The girls our 
Yank fliers left behind them, the fathers 
and wives and widows, even the mothers 
(every major engine factory has one or 
more mothers of airmen) are sharing the 
work of insuring that safety. There could 
be no dearer interest. 

Without engines, no usefully directed 
human movement through the air for pur- 
poses of war, peace, commerce or recrea- 
tion is possible. The engine substitutes 
for man’s lack of the muscular power, 
weight-dimension ratios and balances nec- 
essary to flight. It isn’t bird flight exactly. 
It’s better, in many respects. It’s faster, 
sturdier, has greater range and is less sub- 
ject to weather interruption than bird 
flight. 

Airmen believe that the nation with the 
most efficient aircraft engines, the great- 
est number of them and the best upkeep 
service should win this war. That’s why 
more millions of square feet of factory 
space are being devoted to aircraft-engine 
building in this country today than in all 
the Axis nations combined. That’s why a 
large part of the automobile industry has 
teamed its workers, factories and experi- 
ence with those of the aeronautical indus- 
try to build plane motors. That’s why 





new single aircraft-engine factories in the 
United States today are larger, and pro- 
duce more engines, than the entire aircraft- 
engine industry here before the war. 

The exact number of engines built daily 
is understandably secret. There was a hint 
in December figures, however, the last re- 
leased by the government. Nearly 6,000 
military planes had been produced in that 
month—yet it was admitted that more en- 
gines than planes had come off the factory 
lines. 

Naturally, flight dreamers seized upon 
the first mechanical power available— 
steam. Cayley was experimenting in Eng- 
land before our Revolution. In the 1840’s, 
Henson was able to build for his (nonfly- 
ing) aerial carriage a steam engine that 
weighed only 30 pounds for each horse- 
power. Moy, another Englishman, in 1874, 
built a small steam engine that raised a 
contraption resembling a Gibson girl hat 
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several inches off the ground. Stringfellow 
and Langley both flew steam-driven plane 
models. The idea of steam persists. Sev- 
eral years ago, a steam-engine plane was 
being test-flown in California. 

Weight is of no great concern in station- 
ary, Marine or automobile engines. But a 
power plant, even nowadays, comprises 
about one third of the average airplane’s 
weight. Plane engines, therefore, must 
carry into the air and provide forward 
speed not only for themselves but for 
about three times their own weight. 

Weight, thus, is the special villain of the 
aircraft-engine designer, who must get 
maximum horsepower with minimum 
weight, and lightness without sacrificing 
strength. A modern plane could carry a 
heavier engine than it does; perhaps one 
that weighed as much as two thirds of the 
whole plane. But then it could not carry 
as much “useful load” (fuel, pilot, acces- 
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Above is the Allison, Amer#’ 
designed and built liquid-co# 
aviation engine. It carries nti! 
of our famous fighter php 
into action against Zeros Pu 
Messerschmitts the world are 


sengers). It would not be able to fly scy™0 
or to perform so well. rc 

The aircraft-motor designer expre 
this problem as “horsepower-weight P° ‘i 
tio.” One “horsepower,” by the yPo 
doesn’t mean Dobbin in the engine cf 
partment. Horsepower is merely an 
gineer’s way of measuring the work 
engine can perform in a certain perio 
time. One horsepower, theoretically, 1 
resents work value able to lift 550 pou 
one foot in one second. 

Practicable, economical, modern fligt 
that is ability to bear aloft something 1 


@ Wright 18-cylinder “Cyclone” 
jq@@pical of the Pratt & Whitney 
om Wright air-cooled radial 
» @S that power our hard-striking 
far-ranging naval and military 
jy@eers, fighters and transports 
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at ee cond not be consistently reached 

motors that weighed many pounds 
tach horsepower. Sufficiently light and 
pact engines did not come within the 
p of flight researchers until the devel- 
fy pent of the internal-combustion engine, 
t Minum, magnesium and lightweight 
: alloys, and petroleum fuels. (It is 
jo@tous that, because of wind resistance, 
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pactness is also a virtue in plane mo- 

iia : : : 

mi recent years, aircraft-engine design- 
have been shooting for a one-to-one 

fp (one horsepower for each pound of 

mime Weight) and have just about reached 
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\fith motors that burn gasoline or some 





other of the highly refined petroleum de- 
rivatives. Finest automobile engines still 
weigh about six pounds per horsepower. 

Inability to fetch down the weight- 
horsepower ratio has slowed progress of 
the great Diesel engine in aviation. The 
Diesel burns cruder, cheaper, more readily 
available fuels. It offers more thorough 
combustion, easier distribution of fuel to 
cylinders, economy because of the lower 
cost of its fuel, elimination of the gasoline 
engine’s complicated electrical ignition 
system, and complete absence of fire peril. 

Diesel aircraft research has been carried 
on in the United States, notably by Pack- 
ard and Guiberson. In Germany, it has 
received more encouragement; many Ger- 
man planes in war use (transports prin- 
cipally) are Diesel-powered. Enthusiasts 
believe further refinement will reduce 
Diesel weight per horsepower, and that its 
inherent advantages will offset any small 
difference remaining. 

Jet propulsion for planes is a modern 
factor, too. You know them as “rocket 





planes.” Forward movement and speed are 
gained from the principle that you can ob- 
serve with your Fourth of July skyrockets. 
A jet of gases caused by combustion is shot 
out behind and forces its container to leap 
forward or upward. If these jets are con- 
tinuous, the movement of the container is 
kept up.. The Germans use auxiliary jet 
(or rocket) devices to assist take-offs of 
their heavy bombers. 

In Italy, a pilot recently flew from Rome 
to Milan by rocket plane. In England, a 
very secret rocket plane has been making 
experimental flights. Many kinds of fuels 
have been tried—a combination of hydro- 
carbons, liquid oxygen, and nitrogen; or- 
dinary gunpowder, the more powerful 
smokeless powder, and even more delicate 
and dangerous explosives. 

Overwhelmingly, however, the United 
States aircraft-engine industry at this stage 
of war and commercial development is 
committed to gasoline. But even within 
the gasoline field, there is a variety of en- 
gine types—and of debate. Cylinders are 
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set around the crankshaft in many ways, 
but chiefly radial (star), straight in-line, V, 
X, arrowhead, and flatbed—that is, with 
cylinders arranged horizontally opposite 
one another. 

The Wrights, unable to get a suitable 
motor from automobile makers of that 
day, had to build their own. They did this, 
with the assistance of Charles E. Taylor, in 
six weeks. It was a 4-cylinder in-line job, 
water-cooled, that weighed 15 pounds for 
each of its 12 horsepower. Currently, 
Charles M. Manly built a remarkable mo- 
tor for the unfortunate Samuel Pierpont 


Langley, whose plane, instead of flying, 


dunked into the Potomac. It weighed less 
than 4 pounds per horsepower and was 
air-cooled, .with cylinders like wheel 
spokes around a hub. 

There were four motors of great fame in 
early United States aviation: 

The Curtiss water-cooled OX, with 
which most of our World War I air fight- 
ers learned to fly. 

The Liberty, liquid-cooled, developed 
for the war, pioneered many of our do- 
mestic and world airlines. With a Liberty- 
powered Le Pére, Major R. W. “Shorty” 
Schroeder, most beloved of all airmen, was 
the first human to penetrate the substrato- 
sphere and demonstrate the practicability 
of the turbosupercharger that helps make 
it possible for Yanks to fight in upper 
altitudes today. With Libertys, Navy sea- 
planes made the first successful heavier- 
than-air crossing of the Atlantic; and 
the Army’s Douglas World Cruisers were 
first to fly around the world. 

The Hispano-Suiza, water-cooled, affec- 
tionately called “Hisso,” of the last war’s 
pursuits. Originated in Spain, it was 
brought to a peak here. With Hissos, Ed- 
die Rickenbacker flew. to greatness. 

Lastly, the Whirlwind, radial air-cooled, 
originally designed by Charles L. Law- 
trance. Lindbergh’s first solo crossing of 
the Atlantic, quickly followed by Cham- 
berlain and Levine’s New York-to-Ger- 
many flight, put the Whirlwind snugly in 
air history. 


Motor Failures Almost Extinct 


Most of us, reading of forced landings 
and other mishaps of aviation in past years 
due to engines “conking out,” have asked 
why airplane engines couldn’t be “as good 
as the engines in our automobiles.” This 
question is no longer as valid as it used to 
be. With hundreds of thousands of fliers 
where there used to be only scores, it is 
rare to meet one today who has experi- 
enced flight interruption because of en- 
gine failure. Actually, refinement and 
progress have made aircraft engines the 
most reliable medium of modern self-car- 
ried motive power. 

Moreover, there’s a trick of memory in- 
volved. Simply because there was no ele- 
ment of risk, you forget the times you had 
to stop in your early days of car owner- 
ship. You drew off to the side of the road, 
with no thought save repair. Ships, too, 
can and have been stopped for engine fix- 
ing. A motorboat can be allowed to drift 
while we tinker. But the aviator cannot 
“get out and get under’—although it’s on 
record that some pioneers got a horse to 
haul them back to the flying field. 

Herein lies the first of many problems 
that make the aviation engine different 
from your automobile engine—the pull of 
gravity. The engine is what emancipates 
the airplane from the earth. When it stops, 

(Continued on page 65) 











BORN LUCKY 


By John Crocket 


ILLUSTRATED BY EARL OLIVER HURST 


Back in New Hampshire they 
warned him that he would 
run into a menace deadlier 


than the bomb. When he 
got to Algiers, there she was 


HE first thing I saw when I came to 
was this girl. I thought: Does she 
really look like that, or is it only I 
haven’t seen any girls for so long? Maybe 
this is heaven. And then I saw she was 
redheaded, and I said, no, angels don’t 
have red hair. 
She was writing letters for a man in a 
bed two down from mine. Sometimes she 
would erase a word and then frown up at 
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the ceiling and tap her teeth, like she 
wasn’t so hot at spelling. Her eyes were 
blue, the color of our inlet at home on a 
clear autumn day, and her hair was smooth 
—not all frizzed up like the inside of a 
mattress—and dark red. 

All of a sudden I tasted something, and 
then I was coughing blood. I was so sur- 
prised I said, “Hey! What’s going on?” 

She came over. She said she wasn’t a 
real nurse, but she’d get one. The hospital 
was so shorthanded she was just helping, 
and her father was one of the doctors. She 
had the thickest eyelashes I ever saw. 
“Look,” I said, “would you know how I 
got here?” 

She told me I’d come in with a bunch of 
walking wouhded off a ship that had been 
bombed, and they had put me under so 








they could pry a little shrapnel out of my 
chest. She had a voice to match her face, 
which you don’t always find. 

I asked her was I all in one piece. 

“You've been awfully lucky,” she said. 
“If you’d been breathing out when it hit 
you, instead of breathing in, you’d be—” 

“A dead pigeon.” I told her being lucky 
was my specialty. I’d been torpedoed once 
already, and once a dud shell had landed 
twenty feet from where I was standing. 
All my life it’s been like that. Back home 
they even call me “Lucky Deane.” 

A doctor came then, and he called her 
Sheila, so I figured he must be the one that 
was her father. 

She left, and I didn’t see her again till 
she brought me some soup. It was only a 
couple of hours, but somehow it seemed 


I planted one foot on the ch 
one that had tripped the Marah 
shoved. He let out a yell an 
backward, “Okay,” I said, 


about a week. She said I y 
American she ever talked to, and 
near Hollywood. I told her Ne 
shire was my home state, and she 
to know was I a cowboy, so that 
a rough idea. . . . Did I know ap 
stars? I told her, sure, I knew sor 

She lit right up. “Do you kne 
Gable?” 

I held up two fingers. “Clark a) 
I said, “‘we’re like that.” 

You don’t have to believe me, 
swallowed it, hook, line and sinke 
then on there was no holding her- 
either. And once I got going, if 
have been a crime to stop—like 
candy from a kid. You can’t bla 
She wasn’t stupid. She was Eng! 
she just didn’t know a thing about A 
except what she’d seen in the moy 

“Now I’ve let your soup get cole 
she gave me that smile of hers. 
once I wasn’t hungry any more. ~ 

The next few days she wrote let 
me. She said I had more relativs 
anybody she ever knew. My Une 
must've pretty near fainted when hi 
came. And the same with my old § 
school teacher. It got so tough thin} 
people for her to write to that I ew 
off a short note to Clark Gable. 

My bed was near a sort of balco 
she would move it still nearer so ] 
see what went on in the street. 
black Senegalese, women wrapped 
their eyes in veils, kids fighting 
scratching . . . everything. Or 
pointed out a Marabout. They are # 
holy men, or local saints, and som 
they’ve got bats in the belfry. Th®. 
certainly had. He was all wound ug. 
bunch of colored rags, and he was #. 
ing up and down the street, mak 
nuisance of himself. 

“Will you look at that!” I said. 
stole a handful of figs, and they’re | 
him get away with it!” 

So Sheila explained how Moslem 
this idea there’s something holy 
madness and kind of respect it. “I 9. 
saw a Mohammedan deliberately hi. 
Marabout,” she said. Fo 

She had to leave then, and I quit 
ing at the street to watch the door ¢ 
ward for when she’d be coming §; 
I must’ve had it bad all that week, 
thought I was just sick... . s 

The next day they had to put me 14. 
for another operation and when I | 
out of it, there she was. Aj 

But something about that swell smi. ;, 
gave me reminded me of my grandfe§ © 
and what he said that last day back h 


k 
’ 


in Jay 











HEY’D all been driving me dovj, 
the depot in the wagon. Grampj. 
me up front, Ma and the girls behind}, 

Gramp’s got too much sense to ti 
talk against Ma and the girls, but abd 
mile past Saunder’s Creek, Bessie—t§® 
the sorrel mare—goes lame, so Gramf 
I climb down off the wagon. 

He knows as well as I do she’s pickel 
a stone in her off fore, but he makes 
he can’t find it, walks round her, and 
once he says to me, “Lucky, your ma’ 
bombs and torpedoes on the brain, My 
there’s one thing she ain’t thought off 
And it’s deadlier than bombs.” 

“Gramp,” I says, “just name one t} 
that’s deadlier than bombs.” 

“Wimmen,” says Gramp. And he§ 
the pebble from Bessie’s shoe at a ci 
munk. 

“Why,” I says, surprised, “you kne 
don’t take notice of girls, Gramp. Nil} 
did.” ; 

(Continued on page 46) 
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tht|@_LVED for four months with Japanese “co-pros- 
jib, Wetity” in Java, and one day of it was enough to con- 
of biggie me that I didn’t want any part of it. Two weeks 
ater the Japs took Batavia, the capital where I lived, I 
‘tre making plans for my escape. A 3,000-mile trip 
arappde the Indian Ocean in a twenty-foot sailing vessel 
fh ed preferable to having to share co-prosperity. 
1 pou can’t blame the Japs for wanting Java. The 
+m have ruled it since the beginning of the 17th 
Biry, and its rubber, tin, oil, gold, tea and cinchona 
(from which quinine is extracted) have made Hol- 
irich. Though Java is the most thickly populated 
on earth, with 821 people to the square mile, and 
10 square miles, the Dutch succeeded in finding:a 
ee coselyes there and establishing an enviable 
Bof life. 
Jp to the day of Japanese occupation, we hoped that 
t miracle would save us, although anyone with a 
Vledge of our military and naval strength knew that 
a miracle was a pipe dream. By that time, most of 
1) bsolete planes had been lost trying to defend Singa- 
tlk "Bl two weeks before. Many of our ships were sunk in 
till) #Macassar Strait and the Java Sea. We had only 
§ troops: a few Americans, some British who had 
11 gi ped from Malaya and our own militia of 100,000. 
:(oTaps had planes, tanks, ships and swarms of subjects 
omiite Son of Heaven. They took Java in eight days. 
Well was a civilian member of the Netherlands army, 
vated to carry on my work in the Nederlandsch 
it Msche Gas Maatschappij, a privately owned gas and 
inet ric company which supplied the city of Batavia. 
a few days before the occupation, we were in- 


listed by the Dutch government to stick to our jobs. 
grand 
‘back 


and 
fry. 
wound 
‘hey 
eel, 


ey 1 
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it shows the little sailing boat, fitted out at 
Gralift under the eyes of Japanese sentries, in which 
bhi hree Dutchmen made their escape from Java 
s¢ {0 
but 


As soon as we learned about Cornelis 
van der Grift’s miraculous escape, we were 
anxious to get in touch with him. He and 
his two companions were the only Dutch- 
men who, to our knowledge, had succeeded 
in fleeing from Java. His story, therefore, is 
the first eyewitness account of life in Java 
under Japanese military rule. 


All three of the men who escaped have 
again joined the Netherlands defense forces 
to fight our common enemies. In recogni- 
tion of his great courage and assistance to 
the cause of Dutch freedom, Comelis van 
der Grift, who now has been given a com- 
mission in the Netherlands army, was dec- 
orated with the Cross of Merit with Clasp. 

J. H. Huizinga, Acting Director 

Netherlands Information Bureau 





The government knew what would happen to morale if 
the electric power was disrupted. The only precaution 
we took for our personal safety was to destroy our uni- 
forms. We'd have a better chance with the Japs, if they 
thought we were civilians. 

The Japs landed from barges at four points on the 
island: at the east and west and at Indramayu and 
Rembang on the north coast. They made for the air- 


- dromes in the interior. Those that came from the west 


swarmed through the valley of Batavia toward Ban- 
dung, the main Dutch defense post. Five days after 
they landed, Batavia surrendered. Our troops evacuated 
to the mountains after destroying everything that could 
be used by the Japs. The mayor of Batavia sent volun- 
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Cornelis van der Grift, in center, and his two 
companions after their perilous 3,000-mile voyage 
across the Indian Ocean in a twenty-foot cutter 


teers out with white flags to receive the commander of 
the enemy forces. At 7:30 on the night of March Sth, 
the Japs entered the city. 

I was out in the streets that night, though the Dutch 
government had warned everyone to stay at home to 
avoid trouble. I had to see what was going on, and many 
others felt the same way. A crowd collected outside the 
mayor’s office where the city was officially surrendered. 
The Jap soldiers guarding the building got nervous and 
fired at us with machine guns, killing several Indonesians 
and Dutch police officers. A man standing beside me 
was killed, and I decided to go home. There wasn’t 
much to see. It wasn’t until the next morning that I got 
a look at the Jap occupation troops. 

They came by bicycle. Swarms of bandy-legged, 
bespectacled little men on machines especially built to 
accommodate their short legs. They came waving tiny 
Japanese flags and showing their buck teeth in big grins. 
Long before you saw a Jap coming, you smelled him. 
Their cheap cotton uniforms, faded to a dirty gray, 
were filthy and stank with stale sweat. Some of them 
were falling asleep on their bicycles, but they kept going. 

Their first move was to take all the cars in the city. 
150,000 troops came through Batavia, but only 30,000 
stayed as an occupation force. The rest were on their 
way to Bandung, so they grabbed all the cars, taxis and 
private automobiles, to take (Continued on page 74) 


“We passed Cocos Island, but I avoided it as Pd 
heard the Japs had it. If 'd known this wasn't 
true, it would have cut our trip by three fourths” 
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- SUNDAY’S ANGELS 


By Harry Henderson and Sam Shaw 


Most choirboys of New York’s Episcopal Cathedral of St. John the Divine come from the Middle Eastern states, 
a few from the South. Three are refugees from war-torn Europe. There are no requirements of religion or race 








The private and vigorous lif, 
scrappy little darlmgs whose 
and shining faces have made 

of the most famous choirs in , 


VERY Easter, the press breaks) 
E rash of pictures of the upturned 

faces of choirboys intoning Eas’ 
Since this is the only time the public at 
to see choirboys, it has resulted in the 
choirboys are “cute little darlings” 
observed closely, may be seen sprout) 

As Reverend James Green, headj 
the choir school at the Cathedral of 
the Divine in New York City, headg 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop William 
ning, points out: “We wouldn’t know y 
with angels.” 

Life at the cathedral’s choir school, \ 
of America’s most famous choirs is 
emphatically vigorous. The school has 
a score of men who have already been 
for bravery in Africa and the Far Eas 
also once the home of Burgess Meredit 
Holmes, Lanny Ross—who was known 
lot—and “Smiling Jack” Newkirk, 
devil ace of the Flying Tigers who shot 
Japanese Zeros before he died in a flaw 
To all the boys at the school now, Smi 
is the first hero of the war and they 
endlessly to Miss Thornton, their “ 
she recalls his exploits around schoo 

It’s hardly a bang-bang-bang-you 're-< \\ 
of place. But sometime in the midd 
night, along about 6:45 A. M., a bell cor 
two dormitories in which the boys s 
enthusiastic madhouses with shouting, 
shrieking, half-naked inmates running 
bicle to cubicle to rip the covers off 
Sometime between their morning sho 
throat inspection, a cheerful ceremony§.. 
speedily by two nurses on the lookout§. 
throats and colds, the boys manage to 
beds, stuff odds and ends and dirty sc§, 
convenient hiding places, dress and g 
hair a few sideswipes. ha 

The biggest problem in dressing is (yy; 
collar, which is regulation for the youn 
but optional for the older ones. The yo 
stretch their necks, grimace and chas 
buttons under beds like all the cartoons }}, 
saw, struggle furiously, then relax yp, 
knowledge that, if necessary, they can gi. ;, 
help from the nurse. 


Angels With White Collars 


None of the boys object to weariih, 
archaic accouterments, one of them tok 
long as we don’t have to go in the str 
them on.” Coming face to face with . 
toid Street Indian in one of these collar}, 
one boy said, “be asking for the works, |; 

After being checked out by the nu 
boys don Oxford caps and gowns and m 
to the empty and solemn cathedral whe 
slipping into vestments, they hold morni 
ices at 7°30 A. M. The largest figure in the }, 
stained-glass window is that of an as 
Christ and, as the sun comes up, the figt 
ticularly the face and hands, becomes 
ingly radiant. It has a magical and im 
effect cn the boys. All whispering and 1 
stop. They gape in true enchantment af}... 
genuinely inspired. Though they sing in ti, , 


cathedral itself at evensong ceremonies}, 
their favorite chapel and service. They ai}, : 


ably closer to being angels here than 
other time. , 
Returning to the school proper, they 
fast in a cheerful dining room. There ij, | 
laughter, whispering, giggling, pinching }, 
swiping of spoons. Then they troop off to}, 


Twice a day the boys wiggle into st}, 
vestments and sing in the cathedral. 
“vesting” the older boys keep the young), 
popeyed with stories of the “Blue Ghos 
is supposed to be sitting atop the nave) 
they enter. Only the older boys have se}. | 




































































0 
A sh, spelling, geography, history, arith- 
‘Atin and French. 
= are ardent armchair generals. The 
ways with them, for two of the boys 
) England, where they went through the 
1940-41, and another is a refugee from 
Jovakia. His father, a famous doctor, 
) .)peared. Even the nine-year-olds digest 
m@ War news and argue over the tactics 
-wenel.. World celebrities, like Lord Hali- 
), gietimes stop off at the school for a meal 
._,fpoys. It gives them a feeling of knowing 
‘Wrsonal and intimate knowledge what's 
‘Bin the State Department. 
$ are small enough to permit almost in- 
‘Binstruction. All the classes in the lower 
',.moys in the fifth and sixth grades—are 
\;; @ by graying Miss Thornton. But the 
eleven-year-old youngsters are taught 
ee octors. Headmaster Green rates 
as average in intelligence when they 
d “above average” when they leave, 
our years later. 
han who makes them tick as a choir is 
, pipe-smoking little Englishman with 
eyes. He’s Norman Coke-Jephcott, a 
mous choirmaster and organist. With 
seated on deep, hard wooden benches, 
hem through an hour’s rehearsal daily, 
lhe great music of all nations. It is hard 
it the boys like it and Coke-Jephcott 
han anything else around the school. 
es they say of their choirmaster, “He 
*s. But they are not wisecracks like our 
stead, they are stories that are really 
od jokes, sir.” 


it 
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Ut'sion to the school depends mainly on 
ini) audition before Coke-Jephcott. Boys 
if | interviewed by Headmaster Green to 
ey are ready for the fifth grade. There 
pligious or racial barriers. The majority 
loys are, however, Episcopalians. 
“larch for replacements goes on all year 
itl) far, forty-seven boys have made their 
it @pplications to replace the four or five 
_ ®hich are expected to “break” this year. 
IE boy’s voice breaks, he is taken out of 
' )Olf immediately and at the end of the term 
Iie leave school. In return for their services 
d athedral, the boys receive scholarships 
bver the major cost of their schooling, 
‘8d at $1,000 a year per boy. Each boy 
Red, however, to pay about $350 yearly 
efray the cost of his board and laundry. 
>. M., the boys, clad in the most battle- 
collection of sweat suits you’ve seen 
sh-school days, race onto the cathedral’s 
eld like a spring torrent. Their sweet 
voices let loose with blood-curdling 
Was they tackle, butt and bang one an- 
ound. The more violent the game the 
ey like it. Castle, one of their favorites, 
‘for-all bucking, butting game played on 
tin which you see how many guys you 
(@r before being ground-looped yourself. 
‘ture the Flag, played by well-organized, 
Mining bands, exceeds even Castle in vio- 
ed excitement. 
‘\ the weather doesn’t permit outside 
®hey play basketball, wrestle and box in 
‘i All competition is between the school’s 
bs, the Sharps and the Flats, except, of 
ifor differences which are apt to spring 
ly dormitory. These are usually handled 
ing the boxing gloves on and shaking 
terward. 
hool’s masters want no sissies. To pre- 
tors from descending en masse to sigh 
ir scrubbed and shining faces, no visitors 
li@nitted during the week, and only parents 
tay. If they come, they’re allowed to take 
hif>y out to supper and to keep him out 
oll@ittle after 9 Pp. M. 
omic-strip books which fascinate so 
ids of their age are barred. But it’s 
1 if they'd be read anyway. We asked 
hozen boys about it. They weren’t inter- 
dul’ Superman in the slightest. “He’s not 
ou,’ was the way they added him up. The 
Chi world character who interested them 
‘tlWvas radio’s Jack Armstrong—the All- 
Van boy. tok 








Sing for Your Schooling 
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These games always end with howls of dismay and disappoint- A moistened and hard-pressed palm will hold a cowlick 
ment when the lights go out at 8:20 for the nine- and ten-year- through the doxology. These finishing touches are ap- 
olds. The older boys stay up—studying—for another hour plied before lining up to march into the cathedral | 
The boys buck and butt one another around most of the after- Jack Parsley, a Sharp, dribbles past a Flat guard in 
noon. The tougher the game the better the boys like it. Par- a fast game. Sharps and Flats compete in everything 
ticipation in the games is compulsory to prevent bookwormitis from studies to music. So far the Sharps are ahead 


James Markham reads the biblical story of Daniel in the lions’ Fowler Manchester listens to Howard Esquirol tell one. | 
den to his lower-form classmates. However, his favorite study Howard got the patch on the head when he tangled with | 
is geography because his father is in the United States Army a prefect. Such differences are settled with gloves on | 

| 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 
HERBERT MORTON STOOPS 


In one swift movement, Xenia held the feebly moaning child up to the Nazi. “Look,” she said, the words almost choking her. 


Message to the Athenians 


The story of a man who 
believed uncompromising 
resistance to be futile—and 
was willing to give up his 
life to prove himself wrong 


ASSOS KAVVADIAS, sometime 
professor of history at the Univer- 
sity of Athens, hugged the shadow 


of the house and glanced anxiously up and 
down the wide Hodos Amalias. At this 


gray hour between night and day the 


street was deserted. Professor Kavvadias 
started across, angling toward the Hodos 
Buronos which would lead him along the 
eastern side of the Acropolis to a point 
from which he could plunge into the nar- 
row lanes and twisted alleys of the old 
city. He was halfway over when, ab- 









By W. G. Hardy 


ruptly, a patrol came round the corner by 
the military hospital. The professor started 
to hurry. A shot whizzed past him and 
there was a shouted command to halt. 
The professor looked at the Acropolis, 
so close to him, and stopped where he was, 
both hands clutching at the bundle of 
food which was pressed against his stom- 
ach under his thin overcoat. He had 
begged that food up on Mount Hymettus 
during the night from Dimitri, the shep- 
herd son of his old foster mother. In a 
hovel behind that Acropolis, his daughter 
and his two grandsons were waiting. They 
had not eaten for three days and three 
nights. After almost getting the food back 
to them safely, was he to lose it now? 
The patrol came up. The officer in 
charge, a wasp-waisted, hot-tempered Ital- 
ian, lately arrived from Rome, looked his 
prisoner over. Lieutenant Alfredo Chiu- 
razzi did not see a university professor. 
What he saw was just another stoop-shoul- 


dered, thin-faced old Greek in a battered 
hat, threadbare overcoat and baggy 
trousers. He did notice the hands grasping 
at the Greek’s middle. But the gesture 
was so familiar in Athens these days that 
the Italian misinterpreted it. He assumed 
that hunger was biting at this old nuisance. 

“What are you doing here at this hour?” 
he demanded. “Don’t you know it’s for- 
bidden?” 


HE professor-knew that he might be 
shot out of hand or, at the best, de- 
tained and questioned. He stared at the 
Italian’s polished boots and tried to think 
of an explanation to avoid both eventu- 
alities. Like all these Greeks, Chiurazzi 
told himself. Pigheaded. Always sneering 
at us—even when they don’t say anything. 
“Come on, speak up,” he commanded 
sharply. “What’s your name?” 
The professor told him, perceiving with 
relief that “Vassos Kavvadias” didn’t 


pra 


“Look—murderer!” 


























mean anything to the Italian. There ft} 
been just a chance that the name mij) 
have been recognized since, a month }} 
fore this, Professor Kavvadias had be’ 
offered a minor post in the puppet Gre 
government and had refused. 
“That doesn’t explain what you're 
ing here,” Chiurazzi was saying disagr}, 
ably. “Let’s see your papers.” 
Vassos’ papers were in his inside cj 
pocket. To get them out meant unbutt«d 
ing his overcoat and revealing the fou 
The professor’s hands tightened on | 
bundle and his mind cast about for soij}; 
lie or other. 
“Hurry up, man,” Chiurazzi barks 
“I’m not going to stand here all day.” | 
The professor looked at the Italia} 
pistol. “I’ve forgotten them,” was the 6 
he could do. 
The Italian’s face flushed. 
that on me. Get them out.” 
(Continued on page 60) 
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‘THe used to say jokingly, “Less noise, please; I’m telephoning!” Now he speaks from the bedlam of one tank to 


dea 
bu 


.@another. The tiny microphone at his throat hears—not the clamor—but only his words. Out of the din, it sends 


his commands. Out of his commands come battles won. Out of battles won come peace and our new world. 


Western EJecfric 


IN PEACE...SQURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSfEM!)} 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 




















The Story Thus Far: 


NGAGED to Pamela (‘‘Pam’’) Neill, on the 

verge of marrying her in New York City, 
“Kip’’ Galloway, a lieutenant in our Air Forces, 
receives orders to fly to England. The officer 
who gives him his instructions—Major Jackson 
—is strongly opposed to fliers taking on added 
responsibilities; he suggests that Kip postpone 
the wedding until he returns to this country. 

Pam is personnel director—for the women and 
girls—in an airplane plant, where Kip’s cousin, 
Alec Fraser, is the head man. A very important 
official—Jerome Hayes, co-ordinator of airplane 
production—arrives at the plant. He sees Pam 
and Alec conferring at length and he gives Pam 
a sharp calling-down for wasting time. 

That evening, Hayes and Alec go to the Ve- 
netian Club together. They find Pam and Kip 
there ; they are seated at a table with some young 
lieutenants and Jinx Buchanan, a girl with plenty 
of ‘glamor’ who had been—and still is—in love 
with Kip. 

Hayes, introduced to the members of Kip’s 
party, is greatly impressed by Pam’s beauty and 
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The man for whom the plane had been delayed came in quietly. “Why, Eve, my dear,” the old Englishman said in a gentle voice, “you going home?” 


THE GIRL LEFT BEHIND 


By Margaret Culkin Banning 
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personality ; he apologizes for the call-down ; and 
he offers to try to have Kip’s departure post- 
poned, so that he can be married. Kip thanks 
him, but is adamant—he says that he feels that 
he should go, as ordered. 

At midnight the men are discussing the perils 
of air warfare. Excited, overcome by her emo- 
tions, Jinx turns to Kip and kisses him! As- 
tounded, angry, Pam rises. ‘‘Let’s go, Kip,” she 
says evenly. 

The two young people leave the place, walk 
to Central Park. There, in the course of a long 
heart-to-heart talk, they decide to be married, 
although Kip is to leave in six or seven hours! 
They decided to be married—and then, thinking 
it over, Pam decides that they shall not be mar- 
ried and nothing that Kip can say can change 
her. 

The following day, Kip—who is to fly from 
Baltimore—leaves New York. That afternoon, 
late, Alec drops in at Pam’s office. They have a 
chat. Pam says that she is working hard and 
late—for obvious reasons. Alec, listening to her, 
is not sorry for her. He isnot sorry for Kip. All 
he feels is a furious jealousy of Kip’s luck. 


WENDELL KLING 
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T WAS raining slightly in Baltimore, 
[= enough to make a crowded city 

more confused and dreary. Alec rolled 
the taxi window down, found that he 
couldn’t see anything and rolled it up 
again. He had come over from New York 
on the train, because he couldn’t get a 
seat on a plane and, as he figured it, there 
was none too much time to get to the ter- 
minal from which the Clipper would leave. 
In Alec’s pocket was the money that Kip 
had asked for when he had telephoned this 
afternoon and said to his cousin that he 
had been held up for a day and was out of 
funds. 

The cab was abruptly halted, and Alec 
got out and went into a little office, where 
the government police looked over his 
identifications and permit. It had been a 
job to get the necessary permission to 
come to the terminal, and Alec had pulled 
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all the wires he could think of. Finally 
had worked it through Jerome Hay 
without telling the important man mK 
than was necessary. 

Hayes had pressed the right buttons 
influence. Everything was in order andi 
guards passed Alec and his cab. The sm 
of the sea grew closer and stronger a 
they stopped again. This must be the e 
of his journey. 

“You'll have to wait,” Alec told 1 
driver. “I shall be going back to the re 
way station later to catch the midnig 
train for New York.” 

. Inside the big, clean waiting room, pi 
sengers for the Clipper were assembli 
seeming too few for the space that si 
rounded them. Alec saw the familiar fz 
of a man whose photographs were pi 
of Army news. He noticed the Brit 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Collier's for May 1, 1943 


How life insurance dollars 


help “keep ‘em rolling” 


5 uae we know that millions of troops and 
millions of tons of war goods are rolling along 
the rails and highways of this country in the 
greatest war effort of all time. 


Yet, we may not realize that this is possible 
only because the United States has the largest 
and best transportation system in the world. 

Under free enterprise, Americans have 
built a network of railroads some 234,000 
miles in length, with more and better 
equipment, and at least three times as 
much trackage, as all the Axis nations com- 
bined! 

America’s highway system, with more than 
548,000 miles of graded or surfaced roads, is, not 
matched by any other nation on earth. 


In this time of national emergency, America is 
fortunate that this vast transportation system 
does not have to be created overnight. The war 
found American Transportation ready...thanks 
to long years of creative work and to billions of 
dollars invested by men with courage and with 
faith in America’s future. 


Many of these dollars have been life insurance 


dollars. For example, Metropolitan policyhold-~ 


ers, through their Company, have invested hun- 


dreds of millions of dollars in underlying rail- 
road securities which aided the expansion and 
improvement of America’s railroads...and other 
millions of dollars in bonds of States, counties, 
and municipalities. These dollars helped finance 
new bridges, the paving of roads, the construc- 
tion of arterial highways. 
Today, Metropolitan’s income available for 
investment is performing an additional 
function. By far the larger part of it is go- 
ing into United States Government Bonds, 
helping to buy the things needed to win 
the war. 

When victory comes, American transporta- 
tion will continue to progress. Aircraft devel- 
opment may supplement, to a greater degree, 
the railroads and highways of today. 


Whatever ensues, life insurance funds will con- 
tinue to play their part in the transportation 
field, as in other fields of American endeavor. 


So, when life insurance policyholders pay 
their premiums, they are evidencing their faith 
in their country, not only in funds to help win 
the war, but also by building a backlog of funds 
for the peacetime development of a greater 


America. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS—FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) are 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Jack Cole in repose captures the dignity of ancient India. His long, grace- 
ful fingers, his sharply modeled head and slim body rest momentarily before 
he plunges into a frenetic dervish dance that is half ritual, half rug-cutting 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR COLLIER’S BY W. EUGENE SMITH 


Here Cole has leapt through the air and slapped his bare feet on the stage as 
the girls assume an expression of prayer and meditation. Their placid mood 
will be broken when Cole, completely dead-pan, gives one of them a swift kick 


NIJINSKY IN JIVE 


BY DOROTHY KILGALLEN 


It isn't ballet and it isn’t 
swing, but devotees of both 
find themselves hypnotized 
by Jack Cole’s unique contri- 
butions to the art of the dance 


of the American public, dancing is 

something you do to juke-box music 
on Saturday night, and if you mention 
ballet, Joe gives you a look and says, 
“That’s that Russian stuff they do on their 
toes, isn’t it?” —making it quite clear that 
he considers the ballet pretty screwball 
business. 

But Joe Doakes would understand a 
dancer like Jack Cole, because Cole is 
a fellow who started out taking the art of 
the dance with a straight face and wound 
up giving it a hotfoot. His legs behave 
like Nijinsky’s but his mind works like 
Joe’s. And there you have the combina- 
tion that made him famous and put folding 
money in his pocket. 

It was Milton Berle, star of the current 
Ziegfeld Follies, who best summed up 
Cole’s fatal fascination for the hoi polloi 
as, standing in the wings one recent eve- 
ning, he watched ‘him dance his Hindu 
number with the three girls who had bells 
on their ankles and were wonderful to 
look at when your hynotized gaze moved 
away from their frenetic master. 

Cole wore a white and gold sarong, and 
gold rings in his ears. His hands were 
joined palm to palm in a gesture of satiri- 
cal obeisance; his shoulders shuddered; 


Ae Joe Doakes and the major masses 





his shaven head shook “no” eight t 
bar. His eyebrows lifted and sanl 
eyes bulged wildly and then retreate#, 
hind a satyr’s sleepy lids; his bare 
slapped the stage to a strange, hot rb 
that was half ritual, half ragtime. 
nostrils twitched. His beautiful bi 
tinted torso quivered. He and the 
with the bells on their feet appeared 
motivated by a mixture of prayer, par 
and high-voltage electricity. 
Backstage, Berle leaned casually ag 
a near-by chorine and regarded this 
sichore with awe. IFE 
“That’s great stuff,” he breathed. 
like a jam session at the Taj Mahal 
Berle’s description may not go doy Blue 
the history of the dance, but it comes ¢ T 
than most customers get to an ace ” 
appraisal of what Jack Cole is doing v9thay 
he does what he does. The technique 
made Cole one of the marvels of}!!! 
Follies and the Broadway season is} Pp 
strictly ballet, not truly “pop”; it is hi 
authentic but utterly unorthodox. Per 
that is why, when he dances, half 
audience think it is simply lovely, 
other half think he’s kidding. Both}?:| 
right. What he does is satire, but | 
pictorially esthetic satire that no-one) 
be blamed for admiring it as art. 
Because he owns no press agent 
seldom sips his brandies in the haunt 
the print-happy elite, considerable | 
fusion exists as to Cole’s origin and ha 
Some people think he is Balinese. § 
believe he is the son of an East In 
prince. The make-up he affects when 
forming, plus the highly prized mani 
glint he can summon to his eyes du 
dances, has convinced many observers 
(Continued on page 59) 
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This is the Banker | 


of BLUE RIBBON TOWN 


THIS jovial gentleman 
out in his yard 

Whom townspeople hold 
in the highest regard, 

Is Banker J. Buxton— 
and this is his wife 

Together they’re living 
a new sort of life. 


For what with the shortage 
of tires and such— 

The Buxtons aren’t traveling 
nearly as much, 

And now they’ve discovered 
that life’s greatest treasures 

Are little things, simple things— 
everyday pleasures. 






For instance, they’ve found that 
Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer 

Refreshes, relaxes, and brings them 
good cheer— 

Yes, all over Blue Ribbon Town 
there’s a trend 

To the friendlier taste of — 
this full flavor blend ! 







i | ° e . . r 
| 7" is simpler these days in Blue Ribbon Town (your 


hed town — everybody’s town). More than ever, Pabst 


=. 


r | Blue Ribbon Beer is a symbol of friendly companionship. 
i: | To get that softer, kindlier taste, Pabst blends no less 
ing | than 33 master brews into one great beer—giving you the 
nt 
I 


| | Pabst Blue Ribbon is made like the finest champagnes 


complete range of delicious “‘taste-tones.” 


@ —by a Pabst process known as FULL-FLAVOR BLENDING. Now More Than Ever— 
: ' There is no finer, friendlier beer in all the world than A Symbol of 

sl Pabst Blue Ribbon. Friendly Companionship 
but 

0 © 1948, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


A oo FINE BREWS BLENDED 
q into One Great Beer 


hed 
108 





In standard 12 ounce and full quart size bottles. 
F Also on draught at better places everywhere. 
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The Girl Left Behind cir 


Loose Talk an : 


mackintosh and manner of another man 





can cost Lives! 





and saluted a couple of young officers of 
the port who were on duty. Then he saw 
Kip, who was in civilian clothes tonight. 

“Hi,” said Alec, “well, I got here.” 

“You're a pal. I’m certainly obliged.” 

“What happened? Was it weather that 
held up the plane?” 

“No. I understand that we were held 
up for an additional passenger. You'll 
know. You'll see. He’s not here yet. Ev- 
eryone else was here last night except for 
the wise guys who were tipped off in 
Washington that there was a delay. Here 
we were, stuck for twenty-four hours and 
not supposed to say a word to anyone 
about why or wherefore. It was long 
enough for me to lose my shirt, and I 
didn’t like to take off dead broke.” 


LEC didn’t ask how he had lost it. He 
knew the regulations as well as Kip. 

He took an envelope out of his pocket and 
said, “Here you are.” 

“Can you spare it all right?” * 

“Sure.” 

“You'll get it back of course.” 

“T’m not worrying about that.” 

“T didn’t mean to have you come all the 
way over. I thought you’d wire the 
money.” 


Kip listened attentively and his expre 
became sharply intelligent. 

“It would work two ways,” said A} 
“You reduce the weight, which means 
plane could carry an extra gun or m 
bombs and you're not held up in 
factory for steel tubing. Say, look wh 
here. Is she going too?” 

The door had opened and a tall, fair ; 
had entered. She was equipped plainly | 
traveling and not quite as most Ameri 
girls would be dressed. The plaid 
suit was cut more for use than for fash 
with big, baggy pockets. She wore a se 
about her throat against the wet weati 
and there was no style defining the 
of her yellow felt hat. 

But she needed no purchased distincti 
She seemed to have naturally what sopk 
tication aimed at in its dressing—la 
commonness, the look of individuality a 
of being used to the world and its ever 
Her cool blue eyes and her pale, alm 


plain, face pulled up to high cheekbor B # 


gave the same impression of being in 
vidual and importantly placed. 
“I wonder who she is,” said Kip. 


“She’s an English girl. Woman. Callg* " 


Eve Kennedy.” 

“Sings in a night club,” remembe; 
Kip. “I know.” 

“T think that’s a war stunt.” 





“T could have. But it’s better to pass it 
along without too much red tape, under 
the circumstances. And I sort of wanted 
to come, as a matter of fact. I told Jerome 
Hayes my notion and he fixed it up for me. 
I’ve got my own ax to grind. I want to 
send a message to a man called Mole- 
worth in England. He’s one of our or- 
ganization who’s over there now having 
a look to see how our planes are perform- 
ing and there are a couple of new develop- 
ments that I’d like him to know about. I 
don’t want to put them in a letter and they 
aren’t in shape for an embassy pouch, but 
if Moleworth knows the lines we’re work- 
ing on, and what we expect to be able to 
do before very long, he can talk more 
sense to some people over there who are 
expecting deliveries.” 

“You mean the improvements we were 


“IT don’t see how she gets by. She’s m 
much to look at,” Kip said. 

“As Jinx said last night, this girl wou” 
be too subtle for you.’ ties 

“Poor old Jinx,” said Kip, in the affe™’ 
tionate tone he had for most of the gi’ 
who at one time or another had been par” 
mount in his life, “she thinks she know 
all. Do you know this Kennedy girl?” 9 

“No, I’ve just clapped for her. I car!" 
introduce you.” ued 

“It’s all right with me,” answered 
his eyes adding up Eve Kennedy as sip” 
went down the line, showing her passpo# 
answering questions, being weighed if 
“She looks pretty sour. She’s got a gocw” 
smile though, when she turns it on.” a 

Eve Kennedy had briefly turned it 
the man who was handing back her pas al b 





US ON 





“All I said was, ‘In ten more days he'll be in Iceland’” 





3 talking about last week?” port, 
ee ] nN ery’ “Some things have happened since then “How soon do you leave?” Alec aske§”’ ‘ 
actually. I’m on a new track. I'll cable “Should be any time now. You kno rth 
Moleworth to get in touch with you and who the person is that we’re waiting for: al 
then you give him the low-down when you “No, you didn’t tell me.” aL 


“I’m not supposed to. Gave my wor}: 
But it’s no secret now. Here he comes“ 


see him.” 


your 
STE TS OAV 





“Okay. I'll be your carrier pigeon.” 

Kip paused. “By the way—I tried to get 
Pam to marry me the other night. After 
we ducked out on the party. I was ready 
to go through with it right then. She was 
the one who balked and said there wasn’t 
time to do it properly. I was all for it.” 

“Maybe if she’d known about this ex- 
tra day—” 

Kip looked guilty but stubborn. Alec 
knew the expression. He’d seen it often 
when they were in college together, when 
there had been one girl situation after an- 
other for Kip. 

“It’s probably better as it is,” Kip said. 


We must be all ready to go. He wouldr 
show up until the last minute, of course 


HE man for whom the plane had bee 

delayed an extra day came in quietl 
without any fuss. He was lean and oldis} 
with gray hair and a rather scholarly loo!) 
His skin was withered like a smoked hai} — 
with a tough, brown texture. His clothe 
looked limp. His tie was a small black boy 
His thin eyebrows had often been caric¢ 
tured and even more often the doub 
droop of his nose and his very narrow chi 
He had been photographed with kings 4 


dictators, had known a dozen embassi¢ 
well in the service of his empire, had n 
gotiated treaties that had made hii 
and his memory only knew what secre 
and propositions he had carried in 
mind. ‘ 

“I didn’t even know he was in thi 
country,” said Alec, not staring after hi 

_ first glance. 

“Nobody does. They’ve kept it vei 
quiet. Something must be happening.” 

The companion of: the great man, a 
easily recognizable cabinet member fro R 
Washington, looked over the passengers aj} ~ 
if he knew the list and spoke pleasantly t 
a number of them. The Englishmar] . 
trained by exposure to thousands of cam} 
eras, managed to look at no one. But th 


“Because she’s tied and you’re free. It’s 
a good technique.” 

“She’s not tied any more than I am.” 

Alec said, without any interest, but as if 
to make his point, “Oh, yes, she is.” 

“Why, I’m crazy about that girl!” said 
Kip. “I’m coming back to her. She knows 
that. Come on and have some coffee. 
They’re serving it over there.” 

“First let me tell you what I want you 
to relay to Moleworth.” 

They had been talking in low voices 
from the very start of their conversation, 
but now Alec and Kip slowly walked the 
very length of the waiting room to where 
there was an empty corner and they could 
be quite sure that no syllable would be 
overheard. Their attitudes were casual but 











Stetson “Stratoliner”...soft, light-weight felt with narrow band 
and binding. Shape it as you like it. 
It’s made by the exclusive 
Stetson Vita-Felt* Process... $7.50. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


} STETSON HATS FOR MEN, $5 TO $25 *« FOR WOMEN, $5.95 AND UP * ALSO MADE IN CANADA 
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rl walked up to him and broke down the 
‘ gative expression. 

| “Why, Eve, my dear,” he said in a sur- 
isingly gentle voice, “you going home?” 
| “And you, too, Socky?” 

Kip drew a breath and muttered to 
lec, “She calls him Socky! It’s worth the 
i _? 

eShe was probably brought up next 
oor,” answered Alec. “She’s not from 
ne other side of the tracks, you know. Not 
| music-hall queen. I think she’s one of 
hat they called the Bright Young People, 
rewar. And by the way, she’s a Mrs. 





ll @Pon’t make a pass at her. You might end 


ip in the Tower of London.” 


“Don’t worry. She can play with 
0 ny.” 

The bell rang and the officers of the fly- 
g boat went out to take their posts. The 


wassengers picked up their bags and stood 


>ady to follow at the second signal. 
“Here we go,” said Kip, and all his en- 

gy and confidence seemed to rush back. 
hanks again for all you’ve done. I'll see 


“our man in London. Look after your- 


| ” 


“You do the same.” 

The bell rang twice. Kip moved on and 
immed again. 

“T can’t send Pam my love because she 


Phinks I’m gone. But work it in somehow 


lem 


shee 
wa JAMELA’S letter got through to Jerome 


he 3 
the 
en 


d | 
er 


a 


Xo 
gf 
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or me, will you?” 

Alec nodded. He watched them go 
1rough the door, showing their embarka- 
on cards, and then without delay went 
irough the bright, almost empty room to 
ie outer door and the wet road, where his 
i waited in the darkness. 


Hayes because she had anticipated that 

might not survive the sifting done by 
pme secretary, and so composed it with 
special care. It began informally to Dear 

r. Hayes, and said that in response to his 
uestions of Tuesday night she was send- 
ng him the information he wanted. It 
jounded as if Mr. Hayes had been making 
ome personal inquiries on the side, so his 
lecretary did not put it on the bottom of 


& pile of data tabulated “Women and Girls 


in Aircraft Industries.” 


# Instead, he came upon it in the middle of 
‘His important mail and wondered for a 


ninute what it was all about. Then he re- 


valled botb the girl and the conversation 
ind tilted back his chair to glance over 


vhat she had to say. It was surprising. 


For the size of the plant and its output, 
Metallo had taken on a remarkable num- 
per of women employees since the war 
broke out and to have done it in no hit- 
w-miss way. These tabulations showed 
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that they had a line on every person they 
employed, as to what she had done be- 
fore, and the plan seemed to be to up- 
grade the women as fast as possible. Which 
was all right, thought Hayes. That was the 
way to put steam into an industry. 

Of course this might be all on paper. 
There were a lot of good plans available 
and that girl had a head on her shoulders. 
She seemed to be bearing up without her 
aviator, Hayes said to himself. He won- 
dered what they paid her for handling a 
job like that and just how old she was. 
Then, making a mental note that he would 
look in on her next time he went out to 
the Metallo plant, which would be neces- 
sary before long, he turned his mind to 
another of the many important things that 
were competing for his attention. 

It was a big job and a hard job that had 
been given to Jerome Hayes and it kept 
him away from home and from making 
money. He spent his days trying to cut 
through red tape and to put decisions into 
action, to expand bottlenecks, to ferret out 
new processes that might be useful, and to 
keep cranks, even the moneyed and pow- 
erful ones, from taking up too much of his 
time. He had a great deal of authority and 
he wasn’t afraid to use it. 

He flew thousands of miles in all kinds 
of weather, his head pressed against a little 
down pillow, his mind going faster than the 
plane. He had a temporary office in New 
York and a temporary headquarters in 
Washington and, as he well knew, a tem- 
porary job unless he delivered. But he was 
sure that he could. 

The more he thought of Alec Fraser’s 
experiments and devices, the more impor- 
tant they seemed. He brought them up at 
a meeting in Washington, encountered just 
the doubt and obstruction he had expected, 
and didn’t change his mind or alter his 
intention. Instead, he decided that Fraser 
and anyone like him should have more 
scope, more opportunity to develop his 
engineering findings, and have the chance 
at once. With his extraordinary energy and 
tenacity of purpose, he cleared the mat- 
ter in Washington, arranged for supplies 
of necessary materials both for experi- 
mental purposes and for test production 
and was back at the Metallo plant within 
a week to give orders for expansion. He 
did it personally, for he had fought the 
matter through, and what happened at 
Metallo in production and results now was 
his baby. 

His friends, and especially Julia, said 
that he tried to do too much himself, that 
he ought to turn over more to other peo- 
ple. Jerome laughed and said there was 
only one way he could work He had to 








“What 'll it be, gents? Nothing is too good for our boys in uniform” 


JOHN A. RUGE 
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Our third major assignment is the AIRCRAFT TORPEDO, one 
of the most complex and deadly offensive units in the history 
of naval warfare. Released from low-flying attack planes, it is 
capable of destroying the mightiest ship. Involving 5222 parts 
and 1225 different assemblies, the manufacture of this vital 
weapon was an assignment not lightly bestowed by the Navy. 
















Since April 1941—nine months before Pearl Harbor—the respectec 
craftsmanship of Pontiac has been bent on fabricating the imple 
ments of victory. On that date, we undertook the original of our sixfpihe 
present war assignments... the manufacture, for the first time out#rli: 
side the European continent, of a highly complex 20 mm. Oerlikonihul; 
anti-aircraft cannon. ... Today, our men and women, our plants andre 
machines, our hands and heads and hearts are devoted to the pro-fra 


In January of 1942, we received our second assignment—building the 40 MM. 


; Ds ee = te : : AS SUBCONTRACTORS, WE ARE BUILDING AXLES FOR TANKS .. 
AUTOMATIC FIELD GUN, largest automatic weapon in use by any nation. As F 
versatile as it is deadly, it fres 120 high-velocity, explosive or armor-piercing shells Designed and produced by the CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION, the M-5 tank, which Pe 1, 
a minute and, according to officials, is effective “against air, ground or water targets.” is illustrated above, is called ‘the fastest tracked vehicle in the world.’ We are proud that it 


is our privilege to assist Cadillac in this important assignment by manufacturing and [fp 
PONTIAC DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


assembling the huge, intricate axles that drive this hard-hitting instrument of lightning attack, Ip 
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uction of weapons to meet the enemy in any arena and win—be it 
bn the land, on the sea or in the air.... Automatic field guns, air- 
praft torpedoes and 20 mm. cannon... on these, the prime and 
ginal responsibility rests with us. In the manufacture of tank com- 


ponents, Diesel engine inner-assemblies and Army truck parts, 
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pve are cooperating with other Divisions of General Motors. But 






Our first war assignment was production of the Oerlikon 
20 MM. ANTI-AIRCRAFT CANNON, favorite weapon of 
seamen on merchantman or battle wagon. Capable of hurling 
nearly 500 explosive shells in 60 seconds, this watch-like 
piece of ordnance is being produced months ahead of 
schedule. As a result, the government is now receiving \ 


more cannon at a lower price per cannon, \\ BUY See 


KEEP AMERICA 
FREE 













whether we act as a prime contractor or a subcontractor, the 
weapons produced at Pontiac embody all the skill, integrity and 
experience at our command. Some have already received the 
highest tribute to which any armorer can aspire, the post-battle 
commendation of our fighting forces. They are good weapons— 
worthy of the men who will use them. 





he rugged two-cycle engines produced by the DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 
Df General Motors are known as work horses of war. They are used for a wide variety of 
bower purposes by both the Army and the Navy, including the propulsion of landing 
arges. Several hundred of their component parts are being manufactured by Pontiac. 


He 





The GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK and COACH DIVISION is a major producer of 
trucks and transport units for the Army. Serving wherever the Allied Nations fight, GMC 
trucks have confirmed their peace-time reputation for dependability. One of our war 
assignments is to provide the General Motors Truck and Coach with vital engine parts. 
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THE WORLD’S MOST HONORED WATCH 


The waleh Mal Ju 
Jervice tn two wortlil wars 





Sc before the first World War, this 
Longines gold strap watch served a Ca- 
nadian officer through four years of hard 
fighting in France. It ticked the seconds for 
the zero hour at Vimy Ridge** Hill 70"’ and 
in many another notable battle. 

The war over, it traveled with its owner 
through 15 years in the Arctic by sled, 
schooner and airplane, from Hudson Bay 
almost to the Pole. 

Now after 27 years of active and adven- 
turous use, it has already had a year of 
service in the second World War, still a 
faithful and reliable timepiece . . . an old 
and valued friend. 

It is to untold thousands of similar expe- 
riences that Longines Watches owe their 
priceless reputation for keeping good time 
for a long, long time. To the preservation 
of this reputation the makers of Longines 
Watches strive with a skill born of 77 years 
of fine watchmaking experience. Longines- 
Wittnauer Watch Co., Inc., New York, 
Montreal, Geneva;* also makers of the 
Wittnauer Watch a companion product of 
unusual merit. 


WINNER OF 10 WORLD’S FAIR GRAND PRIZES 
AND 28 GOLD MEDAL AWARDS 


The beating heart of every Longines Watch is the 


Longines ‘‘Observatory Movement,*" world honored 
for greater accuracy and long life. *rex.U. s. Pai. on 
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know the jobs and the people before he 
could trust them with each other. 

He had always been like that, a practical 
man. He had to see the thing that was 
being done, the process, the tools, the 
workmen. That was how he had built up 
his own organization and made his money 
and the reputation that had gained him 
this war job. Now that he had it, he had to 
do it in his own way. 

It was following his own method when, 
after consulting with the directors of 
Metallo about arrangements, he went to 
find Alec Fraser and see his shop and his 
models again and tell him face to face 
what the plan for expansion was. 

Alec was already used to the quick 
voice of Jerome Hayes on the telephone, 
to the questions of the co-ordinator, which 
had no wastage in them. He was called 
from Washington three times on the day 
after he came back from seeing Kip off. 
Something important was brewing. Alec 
was sure of that. But the speed with which 
it came to a boil was greater than he had 
anticipated even in hopeful] dreams. 

He was not afraid of it. His conviction 
was less verbal than that of Jerome Hayes 
but he was just as sure of what could be 
done. 

“T’ve gone over the ground with Mr. 
Salmon and a few of the directors this 
morning and they’re going right after it. 
By the time the stuff is here they'll have 
cleared out this whole wing of the plant,” 
Hayes told him, coming into the machine 
shop. 

“Where are they going to make the bat- 
teries?” 

“They think they can take over that 
glove factory in the next block. It’s just 
about bankrupt and it’s a fairly modern 
building. That will give you elbow room 
over here. How does that suit you?” 

“Down to the ground,” said Alec, with 
a steadiness that was more satisfying to 
Hayes than any enthusiasm. ‘We'll need 
some skilled mechanics. More than are 
available around here.” 


““T PROMISED that you’d take a few 
men from other companies,” replied 
Hayes. “That’s for postwar purposes and 
so that one company won’t have its men 
learning a new process at government ex- 
pense. Especially if the process should 
revolutionize parts of the industry. The 
idea is that they'll loan a few of their good 
mechanics—if they can be spared. But 
there won't be enough. You'll have to do 
some scrambling around for more. It’s the 
worst problem in the whole country. I do 
not suppose you could use women at all?” 
“It probably wouldn’t be satisfactory,” 
said Alec, “not because they're women but 
because they haven’t had any training.” 

“Your friend here—the personnel girl— 
I can only remember her by her first name 
—Pamela, wasn’t it?” 

“Pamela Neill,” said Alec. 

“That’s right. She sent me some infor- 
mation on women in this plant and it 
looked good. She might be able to ferret 
out some girls who understand machines.” 

“Tl talk to her about it.” 

“They use them on machines in Eng- 
land. They’ve got to over there.” 

“We'll manage that end of it,” Alec 
promised, “and we'll show results. We can 
work right along while they're moving 
stuff in and out, as far as that goes. Every 
day counts.” : 

“Tf I could tell you some of the stuff I 
know about the projected dates in this war, 
you’d believe what you say even more. 
Things are due to happen a long time be- 
fore a lot of people think they will. Ill 
be on my way. Mr. Salmon’s in conference 
but he wants you to go up and see him as 
soon as it’s over. Good luck. I'll keep in 
touch. No, don’t come with me. I know 
my way out.” 

Hayes thought he did. But it was a big, 
sprawling plant and he took a left turn 
when he reached the end of the corridor. 


It didn’t seem to be bringing him nearer 
to the street. He stopped and looked at 
the nearest door. It was not closed and the 
letters on the door said EMPLOYMENT AND 
PERSONNEL. WOMEN. 

Hayes took a quick look at his watch. 
He could spare a few minutes. He would 
like to see what that girl’s setup actually 
was and he hadn’t answered that letter she 
had sent him. He opened the door and 
looked inside. 

There was a large square reception room 
with wall benches covered with green 
leather that looked comfortable. They 
were filled with women and girls, most of 
whom looked at him curiously. A door 
in the corner of the room was lettered 
neatly, “Miss Neill.” 

The girl at the desk was civil. 

“Did you want to see Miss Neill?” 

“Ts she busy?” 

“There’s someone with her right now. 
What is the name, please?” 

“Oh, I'll come back some other time. 
Tell her that Mr. Hayes stopped in. Je- 
rome Hayes.” 

The girl stared at him. 

“Oh, I know Miss Neill will want to see 
you, Mr. Hayes. I'll let her know.” 

She didn’t have to. Pamela opened her 
door, sending someone away with a smile. 
Hayes had forgotten how pretty she was, 
how fresh and how feminine with her dark 
hair drawn to the top of her head that way. 

“Why, hello, Mr. Hayes. How nice of 
you to come in!” 

“T seem to have chosen your busy day.” 

“It’s pretty much like this every day. 
Come in.” 

Her office wasn’t elaborate. The person 
who was talking to her would always have 
the most comfortable chair, the one he was 
sitting in now. 

“T want to thank you for your letter,” 
said Hayes. ‘“That was very interesting in- 
formation.” 

“Tt really only shows the start of what 
we hope to do.” 

“You're on your way,” he said, “and 
that’s what counts.” 

She smiled at him. “I’d better prove that 
I do work once in a while after the first 
impression you had of me, running out on 
my job in the middle of the afternoon. 
You wouldn’t have time to look around 
now and see some of our girls at work in 
the shops, would you?” 

The answer to that was no. Jerome 
Hayes did not have time. He had stretched 
his crowded schedule already today to 
come out and line things up for the expan- 
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sion of this plant and the development 
Alec Fraser’s improvements. But he dic 

like to refuse her. It surprised him as m 2, 
as it obviously pleased Pamela to ff 
himself taking a full hour to see what; f 
had to show him. He went around if 
plant with her, inspected the rooms wh 
the girls were working, looked at their 
dustry and competence in cutting, stan 
ing, assembling, welding, making parts 
the gear for the battle planes. 

It was a good sight, even a beauti 
sight, it seemed to Hayes more than or 
in that hour, with the girls in their slac 
and overalls, their hair sometimes bou 
up and sometimes gleaming beside the g 
ter of fine machinery. There was a g 
sound of dance records on the radio, 
girl beside him was intent with her 
planation of output and her hopes a 
dreams of improving it. 


AYES liked the way the girls spoke 
Pamela, as if they were glad to see F 
come around. But it’s a strange place 
a girl like her, he thought as they car 
out of the noise of the last machine sh 
and stood in the area where his chauffe T 
was waiting. 

“I wish some other organizations hig \!! 
the getup and go I’ve seen around her ist 
Hayes said to her. : 

“That’s nice of you It’s an energizi/ 
compliment.” 

“You don’t want to work too ha 
though. You don’t want to overdo it ne 
that your bombardier isn’t here to lo¢ 
after you. I suppose he got over all rig 
in the end?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Pam. “I had a cable ar 
he seemed to have had a grand trip.” ~ 

“The delay didn’t make any differen/ 
then?” 

“He wasn’t delayed. He left the ne 
afternoon after we were all out together 
said Pam. : 

Jerome Hayes thought twice before 
spoke again. He distinctly remembere 
what he had done to make it possible fi 
Alec Fraser to go to Baltimore to see h 
cousin off because his flight was delayer 
Hayes had taken it for granted, thoug 
Fraser had at no time said so, that the gi 
had probably gone along. 

“You didn’t go to Baltimore to see hit 
off then?” 

“Oh, no. It wouldn’t have been wort 
while. He was only there a few hours.” 
‘ Then he didn’t let her know, thougt 
Hayes. That’s a funny business. 

“He had a good time for himself on th 


“Let’s wait. Those seats are probably behind a post!” 
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Sefween Iwo Ten-Thousandths 
and the High, Blue Heavens 


RMY and Navy blueprints are 
y, \ 


hard masters. 


r pl be] 
When they say ‘‘Tolerance, .0002, 
they mean two ten-thousandths of 


an inch, and not a whisper more. 


So the work that goes into these 
Buick-built Pratt & Whitney air- 
craft engines—engines powering 
Liberator bombers now— must be 
right and fine to the last suspicion 
of an inch. 


But that isn’t the only driving force 
that keeps Buick men and Buick 


. work on the button. 


These men know what a little thing 
means. 


They’ve seen their engine get the 
maximum working altitude out ‘of 
the sheer exactness of its parts and 
assembly. 


They know without being told that 
the success of a mission or the safe 
return of a bomber’s crew may 
depend on the faultless function- 
ing of some small part in the thin, 
cold air of the high, blue heavens. 





So they work, these men, between 
the rigid, written demands of blue- 
prints, and the even more inflexible 
rulings of their own consciences. 


The country, its fighting men, and 
some 4,500-odd former workmates 
now in uniform, look to them to be 
good at their jobs. 


We’re proud of just how good they 
are. 











he,” said Pam, laughing evidently just 
yuse it made her happy to talk of Kip. 
e Kennedy, the famous English singer, 
on the same flight and they evidently 
fun. He couldn’t tell me anything 
h in the cable except that he was there, 
that about her, and that he was feeling 
top-of-the-world. I think he'll like 

don, and maybe he'll be near there for 
) #itle while. It’s his first trip.” 

ou’ve been there yourself?” 

Yes, we went abroad pretty often when 
as a child. There and other places. 
use of my father’s job. I was in Lon- 
| Jast when I was seventeen. I haven't 
1 anywhere since. And I certainly 
tn’t keep you here talking about my- 


when we’ve time I'd like to hear a 
¢ Mit deal more about you.” 
t's small stuff. It will keep. Thank 
ever so much for looking around.” 
n the way back to New York, Hayes 
1 ded how best to make up for lost time. 
once his mind drifted back to wonder 
' § that fellow hadn’t called up his girl 
2 n he had a day to spare. Was there 
re to that situation than appeared on 
surface? He thought back over his 
Bressions of Kip Galloway. He was a 
rous fellow, eager to get in the fight, 
ager that he wouldn’t hear of any in- 
nce being used to get him extra time 
his wedding, as Hayes had suggested 
ould try to do. Was that, Hayes won- 
rd just because he wanted to get a 
*k at the enemy? Or didn’t he want to 
ry that lovely girl? 
J HAT Jerome Hayes learned or saw 
¥ always stayed in his mind for use. 
hen, at a press conference in Washing- 
a Week later, a reporter called Curran 
sd him whether he believed that the 
nen who were being taken into industry 
lid make good on their new jobs, Hayes 
not weigh his answer. He turned to the 
stioner with conviction. 
Why not?” he asked. “Anyway, what 
you going to use for labor if you don’t 
women?” 
Some people think it’s going to create 
W social problem,” said the newsman. 
) you agree with that?” 
y job is production,” answered 
yes. “I’m not trying to solve that one. 
1 go ask the experts about that.” 
But your policy would be to employ 
nen in large numbers?” 
The separate managements do their 
h employing,” said Hayes. “I don’t mix 
hat. I believe they all have taken on 
men.” 
Still, your personal opinion is that 
men can take over the men’s jobs if 
essary?” 
IM y personal opinion is yes.” 
Can I quote you on that?” 
Quote away,” said Hayes, “and make 
s emphatic as you like. I tell you this: 
seen women taking over skilled opera- 
s in factories lately with only eight or 
weeks’ training. And the production of 
plant has gone up.” 
May I ask where that was?” persisted 
mg Curran, who wanted this story to 
we some color, 
That was at the Metallo plant in Jer- 


Hayes had hesitated a little before that 

© 9°. 

wer. But he couldn’t see any reason 
@not being frank. It wouldn’t do any 

im to create a little interest and maybe 

npetition. 

To what do you attribute the success 

e, Mr. Hayes?” 

Why,” answered Hayes, “I attribute 

hole lot of it to the factor that makes 

‘success in any industry. The manage- 

© any particular person? Cyrus 

aves is president of Metallo, isn’t he?” 

ed Curran, making a quick note. 

fhat wasn’t what Jerome Hayes had 


¢ 


. ){m interested,” answered Hayes. “Some’ 
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meant and he didn’t want it to appear that 
way. He believed in spreading the credit 
among the people who should have it. 

“T wasn’t speaking of the administration 
of the board,” he said. “Yes, Mr. Graves 
is president. And he’s one of the most 
public-spirited men in the country. But 
I'm talking of management within the 
plant. There’s a man called Hugh Salmon 
there who could give you the dope on 
what’s going on up there. As a matter of 
fact, the women’s organization has been 
built up to a large extent by a woman.” 


HE reporter was looking for person- 
ality material. He followed that up 
quickly. “Was she put in for that reason?” 
Hayes said, “I couldn't tell you that. I 
guess she’s been there some time.” 
“And she’s doing exceptionally good 
work. To what do you attribute that?” 
Hayes breathed impatiently. “To the 


fact she wants to win the war, maybe. Her 
young man’s an aviator.” 

“Then she’s a young woman?” 

“T didn’t ask her age,’ said Hayes, and 
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Also, it was a true story. Curran was 
that kind of news gatherer. There was 
not a distorted fact or a false picture. The 
only thing that startled Jerome Hayes 
when he saw it was the space it got and 
that he had certainly pushed Pamela into 
the limelight. Curran quoted the exact 
statements that Hayes had made, and the 
big man wouldn't have gone back on any 
of them. But four pages of pictures fol- 
lowed the statements and a great deal of 
informative text about the girls and 
women employed at the Metallo plant. 

The figures of production were inter- 
esting and very impressive. The pictures 
were meant to hold the eye and did. There 
was Pamela in her office. There she was 
standing in the shop beside a girl welder. 

“Looks just like her,” said Hayes half 
aloud; “she certainly takes a good pic- 
ture.” 

Even to him the article was informing. 
For there was a sketch of Pame’a’s back- 
ground that told him things he had won- 
dered about but not wanted to ask her. 
She was, he read, the daughter of an elec- 








“T wonder if you'd keep 





picked up a question from another re- 
porter about plane construction. 

Young Curran wasn’t sure that this was 
a lead worth following up. But it might 
be. He was reporting for a weekly, not a 
daily, and he was anxious for a new angle 
on the woman-in-industry story, one that 
would supply a feature studded with im- 
portant opinions and personalities. This 
might be it, though obviously he wasn’t 
going to get anything further out of Hayes 
on the subject. Curran telephoned his 
editor and was told to take a run up to 
Jersey to see what Metallo was doing, and 
to find out if there was a real story in it 
that could be led off by what Jerome 
Hayes thought of the performance of 
women in industry to date. 

Curran thought so very well of what he 
found in Jersey that he telephoned for 
photographers to come over from New 
York and they took some pictures of the 
women on their jobs. Curran dealt first 
with Mr. Salmon, but his coverage of what 
Pamela was doing was quite complete 
before he got through. She didn’t realize 
at the time how many pictures they were 
taking of her. 

The only point of the story that Curran 
couldn’t get much information about was 
concerning the man she was going to 
marry. But once he had Kip’s name and 
knew he was a bombardier, he tracked 
down a few other things. It was a good 
story, especially with what was happening 
in Europe, and the bombardier was some- 
where abroad. And a timely story. 


your planes out of this” 
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trical engineer who had been sent to vari- 
ous countries to develop power p'<nts. I've 
heard of that fellow, thought Hayes. He 
died some years ago, but I’m sure I've 
heard him mentioned. He was good. 

Pamela had gone to college, but she 
hadn’t finished her course. She left when 
she was nineteen. Then she had worked 
in the employment oflice of a factory in 
the Middle West, and later had been trans- 
ferred to its plant in the East. The maga- 
zine kept emphasizing her youth at the 
time of these promotions. She had been 
with Metallo a year and a half. 


LEC FRASER, reading the article and 
looking at the pictures, knew that was 
accurate. She had been there just a year 
and a half. He remembered that he had 
heard that there was a new person in 
charge of woman personnel, because old 
Miss Crosby had gone to the hospital and 
wouldn’t be back on the job. He heard 
about Pamela’s good looks before he saw 
her, but he didn’t search her out. Good- 
looking girls around in working hours 
were always in the way. 

Then one day—one spring day—she had 
come into the shop, wanting to know if 
they could use a girl who had some tech- 
nical training. She had been as impersonal 
as the breeze coming through the window, 
and as refreshing. 

They had been friends after that. Alec 
took her out and found how well she 
danced and that she thought, as Alec did, 
that the country couldn’t and shouldn’t 
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stay out of the war. Alec was deferred, 
and sometimes grim about it even then. 
He and Pam had been together the day 
Pearl Harbor was bombed, when the im- 
mediate magnitude of the war supplies that 
were now necessary stared them both in 
the face. She didn’t know Kip then. 

Kip had appeared three months later, in 
March. Alec hadn’t realized that Pamela 
would feel about Kip the way so many 
other girls did. He looked at the picture 
of Pamela now and read, ““There’s an im- 
petus when a girl is engaged to a bom- 
bardier on foreign service.” 

Pam interrupted his thought. She pushed 
his door open, a copy of the magazine in 
her hand and her expression was one of 
acute dismay. 

“Oh, you've seen this terrible thing!” 

“You're certainly breaking into head- 
lines, sister.” 

“But it’s awful. 
embarrassed!” 

“Tt’s not badly done. Pretty accurate. 
You must have given them the figures or 
else Salmon did.” 

“T helped. I took that reporter around. 
But it’s so full of me—that’s what’s so hor- 
rible.”’ 

“You'll sell the magazine,” said Alec. 
“Now don’t come around bleeding me of 
flattery.” 

“Don’t be mean. I really feel queer 
about it. That about Jerome Hayes saying 
we were good.” 

“He said you were good, as I read it. 
Well, if he didn’t he’ll probably sue.” 

“They shouldn’t have quoted him. He'll 
hate it.” 

“T doubt it. He’s used to publicity.” 

“The girls are all terribly excited, of 
course. They think it’s grand.” 

“You like it too, don’t you?” 


I never have been so 


HE burst into a little honest laugh. “I 

don’t know. Maybe, a little. If it doesn’t 
get under Mr. Hayes’ skin. I think I'll send 
a copy of it to Kip. It will tickle him and 
show him how I do him credit.” 

“Tt certainly spreads the word about you 
two.” 

“Well, it’s no news.” 

“No, but now the world knows it.” 

“Who'd care, or be even interested, ex- 
cept people who know us?” 

There were such people who were in- 
terested even without knowing Pam. One 
of them was Mrs. Jerome Hayes, who 
heard about the write-up first from a 
friend of hers whom she met at the hair- 
dresser’s. 

The friend asked, “Wasn’t that an ele- 
gant picture of Jerry in The Hour this 
week?” 

“T didn’t see it,” said Julia Hayes. 

“You haven't? It’s wonderful. And a 
long piece about what he thinks of the 
working girl. His special pet is very pretty 
Photogenic anyway.” 

“What pet?” 

“Oh, nothing serious, Julia. Just a girl 
in a factory. And she’s engaged,-so don’t 
worry about your spouse, Julia. It was 
just fun to see that Jerome seems to have 
begun to realize that women can do things 
too.” 

Julia Hayes had her hair done and her 
long nails enameled. Three coats of enamel 
made them brilliantly red, spectacular, 
useless. Then she went home and went 
into the library and lifted The Hour out 
of the pile of current magazines lying 
there, flipping the pages over. 

She didn’t have to turn far. There was 
a big picture of Jerome staring at her, 
looking energetic, determined, sure of 
himself. Looking fit, too. She knew that 
expression he was wearing and she knew 
other less-publicized ones. 

Why did he have to single out one girl? 
She’s very pretty, thought Julia, with a 
queer feeling of depression. She's quite 
young. And the man she is engaged to is 
away. 

(To be continued next week) 
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Sound of Revelry 


Continued from page 12 


We got off a block from the apartment. 
It was one of those big, impressive build- 
ings with a full admiral on duty at the 
door. We started for the elevator and he 
wanted to know who we were going to 
see. We said Major and Mrs. Hughes, 
and he gave us a look that could have 
meant anything, but certainly indicated 
that he had his doubts about the Hugheses 
being in on it. He made a gesture, and 
we stood there like a couple of dopes 
while he telephoned upstairs. 

Then he said we could go up. He said 
it as though it hurt. I wanted to toss him 
a nickel for his trouble, but Judy stopped 
me. She thinks my sense of humor is heavy 
at times. 


E GOT off the elevator and stepped 

right into the Hughes foyer. Noth- 
ing else on that floor. Mrs. Hughes came 
to greet us, and I introduced Judy. Mrs. 
Hughes was a very gracious lady, about 
forty years old. Behind her was a short, 
stocky, well-built man in the unifprm of a 
major of engineers. That was her husband. 
He gave me a good hard grip and led me 
into a little room that was piled high with 
men’s coats and hats. He was treating me 
like a guest, not like a dancing teacher. I 
cottoned to him right away. 

He took me into a cute little bar and 
mixed me a Scotch and plain water. He 
introduced me to a few other men who 
were standing around nursing drinks. He 
just said I was Mr. Harrison; he didn’t 
say what I was. I always hate to be in- 
troduced to men as a dancing teacher. I 
suppose it’s all right, but just the same, it 
has an effeminate sound. 

I looked into the other room. Men and 
women were sitting and standing all over 
the place. A good many of the men were 
in uniform. Nice mixture. Several en- 
listed men and a few officers. That’s how 
this war seemed to be: off duty, they were 
just good guys, and they knew one anoth- 
er’s first names. 

I saw Judy standing near the fireplace 
chatting with Mrs. Hughes and a couple 
of other women. She looked like she be- 
longed there, and I found myself wonder- 
ing if I’d ever be able to afford a layout 
like this—with her in it. Long as I’ve 
known Judy, she still does things to me. 
Maybe it’s the gray eyes that turn green 
when she’s angry: maybe it’s the red hair. 
Maybe it’s just Judy. 

Something in a tight-fitting dress sailed 
into the bar. She said, “Steve!” in a loud 
voice that I didn’t like, and almost knocked 
my drink out of my hand. 

I said, “Hello, Babs.” I had started to 
say “Miss Willard,” but that wouldn't 
have been on the level. She had been Babs 
for a long time, and I wasn’t putting on 
any act for the multitude. 

This Babs Willard was an embarrassing 
person. For some reason she liked me—or 
said she did. Maybe it was because I 
played hard to get. Maybe because 
I really didn’t like her. I don’t mean that I 
disliked her, but I certainly didn’t go for 
her. Drop her six rungs down the social 
ladder and you'd call her brazen. Being 
where she was—and backed up by plenty 
of money—she was called cute. She made 
an act of being flagrant. What she really 
needed was some big strong lad to slap 
her around. 

She was slim and dark and vivid. She 
was fond of referring to herself as “the 
passionate type.’ Whether or not she was, 
I wouldn’t be knowing. I didn’t care for 
her, and [ didn’t care for the way she was 
trying to give the brush-off to the tall boy 
with the sandy hair who followed her into 
the bar. 

She didn’t pay any attention to this fel- 
low. One of the men introduced him: 


” 


“Mr. Harrison—Mr. Baylor .. .” and gs 
forth. We shook hands. He was a plea 
antly homely guy, and I liked him. I fig 
ured that he was nuts about Babs Willar 
and that there was nothing he could d 
about it. | was right—doubled in spades 

Mrs. Hughes waited until Judy and 
had finished our drinks and then calle 
the crowd together. She had the rug 
rolled back from the polished floor of th 
huge living room, and there was a bi) 
phonograph in the corner. I walked 
where Judy was standing and she said, 
was a shame to interrupt your party.” 
knew she was referring to Babs Willard 

I said, “Can I help it if I'm irresistible? 
It wasn’t very smart or original, but it 
the best I could think of right then, an 
Tudy couldn’t answer because Mrs. Hug 
was talking. 

She told her guests who we were anc 
why we were there. She did it the nice wa 
so that we sounded like big shots instead 0 
hired help. She pulled a corny gag abo 
it being fun for all and all for fun. Eve 
body laughed politely, and some of then 
thought it was good. 

We started. They wanted some samb; 
first, so we slipped a Brazilian record o 
the machine, and Judy and I showed then 
how it ought to be done. We did it th 
hard way, so they’d be impressed. Then 
instructed them as a group. After tha 
we tried a few individual partners. Finall 
we had ’em dancing with one another. 

The samba didn’t last very long. Wi 
went from that into a tango. Tango is < 


pushover for a man teacher, if the girl carfiy\ 


dance at all. If he can sell her on the idez 
of letting herself go, he can make her look 
like a million dollars. I tried it first wi 

Mrs. Hughes. The applause they gave he 
was genuine. Right away the females fig 


ured that I was a miracle man, Mrs@, 


Hughes being no Pavlova. 

After the tango, came some rumba. The 
conga is always saved for the last at ¢ 
party like that. You can’t ever get a crowc 
back to sane dancing after they've fed 
themselves a slice of conga. We did we 


with the rumba, though. Of course the : 


way we dance it, it isn’t Cuban rumba ati, 
But we like it because it gives every@ ny’ 


all. 
exhibitionist a chance to strut, and you'd 


be surprised how many exhibitionists there ,. 


are in the average ballroom. 


HEN came refreshments. Trays o 

neat little sandwiches which tasted as 
good as they looked. Coffee. Drinks 
hard and soft. 


I was tired. I knew Judy was, too. We'd 4 


both been teaching all day: Judy hadn%j, ; 


even had a break for dinner. I eased ove 


to where she was standing and said, “Let’s§,, 


grab some fresh air on the terrace.” 
She said, “It’s too cool.” 


“That’s part of the scheme. We'll beh. 


alone.” 
She started to say No, and then I saw 
her eyes travel across the room to wher 


Babs Willard was standing. She said, “With 4 


you in a second,” and she was. We slipped 
through the glass door, closed it behind 
us, and started walking up and down. We 


were holding hands. Judy’s hand was nice} 


and warm. Maybe I’ve mentioned that I 
like Judy. 

We were high up, higher than any of the 
other buildings around us. We looked 
across Central Park. It wasn’t like it used 
to be, of course, on account of the dimout 
but there’s something about New York at 


night that gets me. I’m always wonder-§, , 


ing what’s going on behind those windows 


which look like little yellow squares. Mil-§ 


lions of ’em: millions of problems; mil- 
lions of joys and sorrows. I’m a softy. 
Windows at night, in New York, bring 
it out, but good. 


ear 


the 





The house we were in was on a corner. 
stood at the stone rail and looked 
at the penthouse of the building 
t door. It was one story below us. 
, Mere was a room we were looking down 
“a living room, maybe; maybe a dining 
te im. There was a light in it, but you 
- ildn’t see anything because the Vene- 
‘Vit blinds were down. That dimout 
‘Wl Min, cheating me of my favorite pastime 
' ‘WB peeking into windows. 
ya Ne stood looking at that penthouse and 
in }of a sudden Judy said, “I've been 
""0'} said, “You? How come?” 
“That's where Jonathan Tate lives.” 
No kidding? One man—alone—in a 
‘i Pout like that?” 
Th he nodded. “He’s nice, Steve. Really 
lie °° 
‘stO) knew what she meant. She might mis- 
liliferstand about Babs Willard and me, 
itl, at T never misunderstood about her and 
‘uhathan Tate. She had told me the story 
| many times. Knowing the dance 
ket, it added up perfectly. 


ere 4 
ice y 


stead "HIS Tate was about fifty years old. He 
S40 evidently had plenty of money. Ac- 
Liding to Judy he lived alone, and she'd 
iter met any of his friends. He had told 
that he was a wholesale jeweler with an 
‘Suilice on Maiden Lane. She said he had 
‘0d @lves of good books, a library of fine 
‘lhiflords, and one hobby—dancing. 
(i Men get that way. He loved dancing, 
hen yet he was one of those misfortunates 
tt lilo had been born with two left feet. He 
Find] met J udy at the studio, and I had seen 
het. Bh there, working like a truck horse try- 
; to acquire rhythm. He never had a 
{0 ance to become a dancer, but this much 
i did learn . . . he learned enough:so that 
ie iif could dance with Judy. 
rlfShe was his teacher, see. She knew 
‘\\ilitry mistake he was going to make before 
Nef made it. She knew how to lead him. 
es fil gave him confidence. And so months 
, Mi 4 months before, they had made a priv- 
}, special arrangement. 
, IfP'wo nights a week he took her dancing. 
| ifening dress and everything. Orchid or 
‘ioif*denia corsage for her. He'd never miss 
it lance, either—except maybe when they 
dg | e eating. It seemed to be his only out- 
% lie fun, his only companionship. 
it @*He’s the most perfect gentleman I’ve 
‘titer met,” Judy told me once. “He knows 
ols hiring me. He knows I’m impressed 
‘litt his wealth and his position. He knows 
fike him. But there’s never been a pass, 
/even a suggestion of one. His conver- 
Bion stays in the proper groove. I’ve 
(me to his apartment late and early, and 
uk{thing has ever been out of line. What 
Jepresent to him is the only person in the 
Werld with whom he can dance. It’s pa- 
uudiifetic, ina way... but nice.” 
106So that was where Jonathan Tate lived. 
‘Ltlfooked down at the penthouse with fresh 
ferest. Nothing personal in it. It had 
er occurred to me to doubt any por- 
| Hn of Judy’s story. But then I lost inter- 
fin Tate. I had come out here to be 
|siifone with Judy, and I had ideas. I turned 
whey back and lighted a cigarette. 
‘Wi was facing the door leading into the 
ippfughes penthouse. I saw it open, and | 
chiniiw what was coming out. I grabbed Judy 
. WF the arm. “Duck,” I said. “Here comes 
siife bloodhound.” 
ltt! The terrace ran around three sides of the 
ghes penthouse: north, west and south. 
i{llif>ulled her into the shadows on the south 
ke. There was a structure there which 
istld the machinery which helped to run 
nollfe elevator. It was nice and dark in that 
ik rner. We could see the part of the ter- 
dice where we had been standing. We 
dolpuld see the terrace of Jonathan Tate’s 
\artment, and the room where the Vene- 
‘lan blinds had been pulled down. We 
vlll{Puld see the park and the lights. We could 
ite Babs Willard, but she couldn’t see us. 
oObody could see us. I was glad of that 
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because it gave me a chance to put my arm 
around Judy. She stood for it, and that 
was a break. 

Babs walked almost to the spot where 
we had been standing. She was looking 
for something. I think I could have 
guessed whom. She seemed puzzled. She 
had seen us leave the penthouse—or 
thought she had. She had followed us 
out. We weren’t there. Magic. Or maybe 
she was wrong. Except that girls like Babs 
are never wrong. 


She wasn’t wearing a wrap. She looked . 
up and down the terrace. She looked ev-| = 
~ 


erywhere except toward the elevator shaft. 
And she couldn’t have seen us even if she 
had looked there. Then she shrugged and 
turned around. She rested her elbows on 


the stone railing and stood staring down at | | 


Jonathan Tate’s penthouse, one story be- 
low. She wasn’t interested in Jonathan 
Tate. She wasn’t interested in his pent- 
house. But she had to look somewhere, 
and that happened to be handy. 

Judy and I were having fun. In a nice 
way. Not too nice—but nice. She was 
more responsive than usual. Maybe be- 
cause Babs Willard was so close. That 
feeling of putting something over. Our 


battle of earlier in the evening was shelved | | 


for the moment. I hoped Babs would stay 
there a long time. She was having an ef- 
fect on Judy, and I liked the effect. 

I whispered, ““How’s your lipstick?” 

She said, “Fine, thank you. How’s 
yours?” 

“I mean—is it kissproof?” 

BINOL Wels 2 

I was feeling swell. Like a kid pulling 
something he shouldn’t. 

Then, all of a sudden, it came. It was 
very loud. 

Judy jumped. She said, “Oh!” And 
then she gave a little giggle. “I’m silly,” 
she whispc ed. “That was just an auto 
backfiring.” 

I was tense. I don’t know why—but I 
was. I sai., “That wasn’t any backfire, 
Judy. That was a shot. In Jonathan Tate’s 
apartment.” 


TALKED confidently, as though I were 

an expert on the sound of revolver shots, 
when actually I don’t believe I had ever 
heard one before. But something told me 
I was right, and I guess Judy thought so 
too, because she was trembling. She put 
her lips close to my ear and said, “Let’s get 
away from here,” but before we could 
move out of the shadows, something hap- 
pened and I held her back. 

Judy and I could see down onto the ter- 
race of Jonathan Tate’s apartment. It was 
pretty dark, except for the faint yellow 
glow which seeped through the Venetian 
blinds. But suddenly one of the windows 
opened. It was a long, French window 
which served as a door. Its opening cast a 
long, narrow rectangle of light across the 
tiles of the terrace, making a path of light 
which looked unusually bright because of 
the dimout blackness which had preceded. 

A man walked out into that path of 
light. Judy and I could see him distinctly. 
He was about five foot ten, sturdily put 
together, and his hair was on the light side. 
He was wearing dinner clothes, the kind 
that looked expensive. He sauntered, a 
few steps out onto the terrace, stopped, 
picked a cigarette out of his pocket and 
lighted it. The glow of his lighter gave me 
a brief, but clearer, glimpse of his face. 
He was a good-looking chap. I guessed he 
was about thirtyish. 

He looked up and down the terrace. 
Then he glanced up to where we were 
standing. He couldn’t see us, because we 
were still in the deep shadows. But he did 
see Babs Willard. 

I thought he looked startled, but that 
was probably my imagination. Certainly 
nothing that he said or did furthered that 
impression. He took a few steps toward 
our end of the terrace and spoke directly 
to Babs. He said, “Did we frighten you?” 








ANY MEN WHO OWNED BIG 


ANSIONS USED TO SPEND TOO 


UCH MONEY FOR WHISKEY. B07, 


ISTER, TIMES ARE DIFFERENT! 


ANY OF THESE MEN TODAY 
AKE NO SUCH 

ISTAKE. THEY BUY 
ATTINGLY & 

QORE BECAVSE THEY KNOW 
& /S MELLOWER AND 
ILDER THAN MANY WHISKIES 


UCH MORE EXPENSIVE. 


The best of ‘em is 


(MATTINGLY & MOORE WHISKIES) 
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OR its more than twenty 

pre-war years, Williams 
Oil-O-Matic design, construction and 
performance won undisputed world 
leadership of the oil heating industry. 
No other oil burner even approached 
Oil-O-Matic in number of exclusive, 
patented features or number of in- 
stallations. 


Today, this Ability to Design and 
Facilities to Produce are working for 
Victory! Oil-O-Matic’s past experi- 
ence, coupled with war’s know-how 
are going to mean even finer Williams 
Oil-O-Matic products tomorrow. 


Today, the money that you would 
ordinarily spend for home appliances 
goes into War Bonds. Today, the 
materials and precision building 
that would ordinarily go into your 
Williams Oil-O-Matic are going into 
battle-winning equipment! Tomor- 
row, however, war-time experience 
and War Bond dollars will make it 
possible for you to enjoy the world’s 
finest, most modern, automatic 
heating. 


Precision-production ‘know- 
how” and experience. 
Proved in Peace—Proved 
in War! Oil-O-Matic’s skill 
to Design and Facilities to 
Produce have won the covet- 
ed Army-Navy "E”, 
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Babs said, “And how, you did. What 
was it?” 

“I’m sorry.” He was that kind, apolo- 


gizing first and giving explanations sec- 
ond: “Same old story. The gun that wasn’t 
loaded.” 

I whispered to Judy, 
and she said, “Ssssssh!” 

“Wasn’t loaded?” I could tell by the 
tone of Babs’ voice that she had been 
shaken, too. “It made plenty of noise.” 

The stranger said suavely, “They have 
a habit of doing that. We were looking at 


“So it was a gun,” 


it, and then .. .” He made a gesture. 
“Boom!” 

I whispered, “Is that Tate?” 

Judy said, “Don’t be silly. Tate’s fifty, 
at least.” 


Babs was pulling herself together. She 
said to the young man, “I almost jumped 
over the rail. You shouldn’t play with 
guns.” 

“Tknow...” 
window and called out, 
rising inflection. 

Claire came out. I could see her plainly 
as she stepped across the sill, and she was 
something to see. 

She was blond. But really blond. She 
had on one of those evening dresses you 
can’t believe. You'd think it was part of 
her. She had the sort of figure young men 
dream about. Her voice had that husky, 
throaty quality which sticks in your mem- 
ory. She said, “What's that, Bob?” 

“We're frightening the neighbors.” He 
pointed toward Babs with his cigarette. 

The girl he called Claire looked up at 
Babs. She spoke calmly and pleasantly, 
“T’m sorry we annoyed you... but Bob 
had to show us something, and it went off.” 

Babs said, “Don’t apologize. But it 
made a lot of noise, and I jumped half out 
of my skin.” 


He faced the open French 
“Claire” with a 


HEY chatted back and forth for a min- 

ute: idle, polite talk that added up to 
less than nothing. Then Babs said good 
night and moved away. She walked along 
the west side of the terrace and disap- 
peared around the angle of the penthouse. 
I figured she had gone to join the others 
inside. 

I was getting chilly. So was Judy. We'd 
forgotten it for a few minutes. I said, “We 
may as well drift along,” but Judy shook 
her head. She said, “Ill go first.” 

“Why?” 

“Tt will look better. Why should we ad- 
vertise the fact that we’ve been hiding in 
dark corners together?” 

“Tm willing.” 

“Just the same, we aren’t supposed to 
act like that.” 

“Tt isn’t my fault, 
biology.” 

The man called Bob and the woman 
called Claire were standing near the rail- 
ing of the Tate terrace. Bob was finishing 
his cigarette, and he and the gorgeous fe- 
male were chatting. 

Judy squeezed my hand. “Stay where 
you are, like a good little boy, and give me 
a chance to get back inside.” 

“Right,” I said. 

She stepped out of the shadows and 

walked around the corner of the terrace. I 
waited, as she had asked me to do. Down 
below, the man and the woman walked 
back through the French window and 
| closed it behind them. 
| About a minute later, I left the darkness 
| near the elevator shaft and walked around 
| the corner of the terrace. It was a long, 
wide affair, and it looked deserted. But it 
wasn’t. 
Just before I reached the doorway lead- 
ing into the Hughes living room, some- 
body came around the north corner of the 
| penthouse. It was Babs Willard. She 
walked to where I was, and took my hand. 
She said, “I’ve been looking for you.” 
| I played innocent. “You haven’t been 
| looking very hard.” 


| “Where were you?” 


”T said. “Blame it on 
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“Around yonder.” I jerked my head 
toward the south end of the terrace. 

She said, “It’s prettier up this way. Let 
me show you the view.” 

I didn’t want to see the view. I knew 
that Babs didn’t, either. But an able-bod- 
ied man can’t play coy. It isn’t becoming. 
I walked to the other end of the terrace 
with her. We turned the corner and stood 
there. It was dark. 

Babs said, “You don’t like me, do you?” 

“What gives you such a goofy idea?” 

“It isn’t goofy.” She moved an inch 
closer. “Is it the redhead?” 

“Judy? Where does she fit in?” 

“That’s what I want to know. Does 
she?” 

“Not a bit of it. Judy and I are dancing 
partners, that’s all.” 

“It'sia good story, but I don’t believe it.” 

“Why?” 

Besnuse of the way she looks at me. 
She thinks I’m after you. She’s right.” 


It was a stupid situation. I was flattered, 












While There’s Life, etc. 


The sun’s iniquitously bold * 

To shine as gaily as of old. 

The robin shows consummate gall 

To sing his carefree song at all. 

nd apple blossoms, too, I see — 

Are lacking in sobriety, 

While meadows, asterisked wit 
clover, 

_ All act as though the bie’ were over. 
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Are bursting at their seams with joy, 
And yet I don’t intend to spank 








— them,— foe sae if 
Indeed, I rather think I'llthank them. 
_M one FISHBACK 


but I felt silly. I said, “Let’s don’t play 
that way.” 

“Why not?” 

“There’s no particular reason... . 

She said, “I’m certainly not too unat- 
tractive. I like you... .” 

“And I like you. Let’s leave it like 
that.” 

“No dice. I’d rather leave it like this.” 

She put her arms around my neck. She 
pressed her lips against mine, hard; and 
held them there. She seemed to know 
what she wanted. 

I could say I didn’t like it, but ’'m not 
a liar. Being kissed—that way—by a 
pretty girl, has a certain effect. I didn’t 
ask for it, but since it was happening, 
there wasn’t any sense kidding myself that 
it wasn’t exciting. 

She released me abruptly. She said, 
“Think that over, Steve. There’s more 
where it came from.” 

She walked away. I waited until she 
had gone inside, and then I followed. I 
was feeling pretty good. I felt fine until 
I stepped into the living room. 

Judy was standing near the door. The 
minute she looked at me, I could see that 
something was wrong. I could see that 
she was wise—and burning. I didn’t get 
it until Major Hughes said, ““The lipstick is 
becoming, but it isn’t exactly your shade.” 
He was laughing when he said it. He was 
a good guy. I turned away and rubbed 
my lips so hard I almost took the skin off. 
The major said, “It’s gone. You may now 
face the world without shame.” 

The balance of the evening was not what 
you could call an outstanding success. 


” 


Even the conga line which wound 
festivities wasn’t anything to cheer ab 
Then the people started drifting. 
Hughes didn’t mention money. I ij 
that. I knew she'd mail us a check ther 
day. I got ready to go. I looked are 
for Judy. She wasn’t there. Major Hug 
told me she'd left a message. She had g 
home. 

Babs Willard showed up from se 
where. She had on one of those fl 
platinum fox jackets. She said, “Ye 
been deserted. I'm taking you home, 

I started to say “No,” but then I char 
my mind. I figured I'd been pushed are 
a lot, and I wasn’t in the mood to 
Uncle. If, when I tried to straighten thi 
out with Judy, she was reasonable, y 
wouldn’t have to mention that I'd let 
drive me home. If she acted up, le 
spring it. I was a little mad, too. 
thing of convicting a man without g 
him a chance to defend himself didn 
well with me. 

Babs’ car was parked a few yards 
of the apartment entrance. It was a 
low, nifty convertible, painted a 
cream color. It was just the sort o} 
you’d expect Babs to have: rakish, biz 
expensive. The top was up and we ge 
side, Babs taking the wheel. She sta 
north and didn’t turn at the corner. I 
“T live in the other direction.” : 

“Yes, I know. But that’s not the 
we're going.” | 

I said, “What’s the idea, Babs? Yo! 
caused enough trouble already.” ft 

“T haven’t caused half as much as 
like to.” 

I said, “I don’t want to go places.” 

“Okay. So we'll go places.” 

“Haven't you any pride?” ; 

“Not a bit. When I want something! 
go after it.” q 

I tried to make it light, because IT ft 
foolish. 

“TI hope;* I saidae. 
are honorable.” 

“They're not,” she answered calm 

I said feebly, “Have it your own ¥ 
But I’m hard to get.” 

It wasn’t a very brilliant remark, but 
was the best I could cook up at the 
ment. All evening long, I'd felt absu 
I felt that way now. Whatever I said y 
wrong. If I didn’t say anything, I 
I'd look like a little boy sulking. It v 
utterly ridiculous. 
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‘that your intentic 


HE clock on the dashboard pointed 

five minutes before two. We wel 
moving north on Fifth Avenue, and gf 
ting fairly close to the end of the park | 
110th Street. There wasn’t much trafi 
and what there was didn’t interest me. — | 

I didn’t even notice the car that wy 
moving along in the same direction, fai} 
close to our left rear fender. It wouldi} 
have meant anything if I had noticed. ] 

When things happen, they happ 
suddenly. You can’t really rememb 
afterward, because you haven't gott 
yourself set to remember. I wasn’t thin 
ing about outside trouble. I was feeli) 
annoyed with myself for being sucked in 
this mess. 

I didn’t notice anything or hear an 
thing until the shots sounded. I saw | 
other car alongside of us, and I saw twa 
three orange stabs in the night. The e 
plosions came close together. 

I heard a choking sound from Babs W 
lard. Our car swerved crazily, but I 
too startled to do anything about it. 

I heard the roar of a motor and I kne 
it was from the other car. It was movi 
away and moving fast. | 

I looked at Babs. There was blood ¢ 
her face. Lots of blood. Her mouth v 
open. She slumped toward me, and wit) 
out knowing how I knew it—I realiz 
that she was dead. 

And then I stopped thinking as ¥ 
crashed into a lamppost. 

(To be continued next week) 
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smasher 


To smash a sub, you first find the sub. That takes 
a fairly large bomber with a fairly long range, for 
oceans are big and subs are small. 


After you find your sub you go into a power-dive, 
quick, and drop your bombs. U-boats now crash- 
dive in just 20 seconds. Ordinarily you can’t do 
much of a power-dive with a medium bomber 
—not and stay in one piece. 


But you can in a Lockheed Hudson bomber! 
Lockheed Hudsons hold the official RAF Coastal 
Command record for having smashed more subs 
than any other warplane. 


The reason is simple. The Lockheed Hudson, like 
the Lockheed Lightning and the Vega Ventura, 
was designed, engineered and built to provide 
extra strength and extra dependability. It has 
been used by the RAF longer than any other 
American bomber. 


for pretection today, and 


progress tomorrow, lock te 


Lockheed 


FOR LEADERSHIP 
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Lockheed P-38 
Lightning fighter 





Vega Ventura 
medium-range bomber 


Copyright, 1943, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, 
Vega Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California. 
Members Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 
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Meet “Lone Wolf” Jacobson, En- 
sign Harry Storts and others of 
the U. S. Coast Guard’s immor- 
tal “sand-pounders.” These boys 
get our invasion forces ashore 


HE next time you hear that reas- 
suring announcement, “The Ma- 
rines have landed,” it’s safe to bet 
that Coast Guard surfmen landed them. 
The Coast Guard calls these surfmen 
“sand-pounders.” Soldiers, sailors and 
Marines who have seen them in action 
call them wonderful. The Japs and Nazis 
who tried to stop them call them un- 
printable names. 

A couple of years ago the sand-pounders 
had seldom been farther from home than 
the five-mile lonely beach beats they pa- 
trolled on the hoof day and night, watch- 
ing for ships in trouble offshore and taking 
care of the trouble, from their surfboats, 
when they found it. 

The sand-pounding was only incidental 
to their real job of handling boats in a sea, 
good or bad. It was usually a bad sea, of 
course, when they set out from shore to 
pick up the crew of a foundering vessel, 
so they had to know each breaker’s per- 
sonal habits intimately. They had to know 
just when to nose their surfboat through 
a collapsing wave, when to increase and 
decrease power, with oars or motor, just 
how far back to ride the crest of a sea 
so their cockleshell wouldn’t “pitfall”’— 
turn end over end—and spill its human 
cargo into shoal water. Years ago, a fear- 
calloused sand-pounder coined a grim slo- 
gan for his tribe: “You must go out, but 
you don’t have to come back.” 

It was a hard, cruel school, but hun- 
dreds of its students have since graduated 
with high honors in such remote places as 
the Solomons and the North African coast. 
Now the Coast Guard surfmen slide their 
landing barges up on the beach and unload 
passengers—soldiers and Marines with full 
field packs on their backs. 


A Landing in Morocco 


Lieutenant Barney Scalan was in charge 
of one of these landing parties when it 
made a surprise early-morning visit to the 
coast of Morocco last November. His 
boat was stationed halfway between the 
transports and the beach, and Lieutenant 
Scalan was directing traffic. As each wave 
of landing barges approached, he told the 
coxswains which beach to head for and 
where to land their troops. 

All the while, enemy shore batteries 
were shelling and machine-gunning the 
barges, and the men in Scalan’s guide boat 
were returning the fire. It was well before 
dawn on a black night, and the shore bat- 
teries for a time had difficulty finding 
their targets until a powerful searchlight, 
mounted on top of a fortress on the beach, 
blazed on. Then the landing barges stood 
out like shooting-gallery ducks, and the 
marksmanship of the shore batteries im- 
proved accordingly. 

Luckily the light didn’t stay on long. 
Gun crews in Lieutenant Scalan’s boat and 
other support boats concentrated their 
fire on the beacon and soon had doused it. 

At dawn, Lieutenant Scalan’s boat fol- 
lowed the other boats in. As it was being 
beached, a flight of low-flying enemy 
planes swept over in a strafing attack. The 
lieutenant and most of his men got ashore 
and under cover, but Chief Boatswain’s 
Mate Lloyd Morris didn’t quite make it. 
Seaman Bill Martini and another of Mor- 
ris’ shipmates saw him go down and, ig- 
noring the strafers, they left their cover 
and waded out through the surf. Picking 
up the wounded, half-drowned Morris, 
they carried him ashore and up the bullet- 
pocked beach to a first-aid station which 
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Uncle Sam’s ferrying service—landing barges manned by the Coast Guard—carry 
load after load of American troops from the transports to the beaches of Guadalcanal 


was lowered, and baby tanks or j 
tolled down it to the beach, ready 
trouble. 

Among the 500 Coast Guard surf 
detached from their sand-pounding b 
just before Pearl Harbor and orderec 
report to New River, North Carolina, @... 
Vernon Suydam, a boatswain’s mate 
the Fire Island station off Long Islang@ 

Suydam was an expert at making st 
boats behave in a surf. He could 
26-footer out through choppy waters 
bring it in all in one piece and occasion 
he would skipper a 75-footer on offs 
patrols. The work horse of the sta 
however, was the 36-foot motor lifet 
and this was approximately the size of § 
Higgins landing barge he had turned ¢€ 
to him in his new job. ir 

Suydam was assigned to the U.S.S. §., 
tle, a World War I four-stacker destro 
Two of her stacks and two boiler roc 
had been removed, and the space sa’ 
was made into troop quarters for a 
pany of Marines. 

“Away landing force!” Countless ti 


a doctor had set up in a shelter. The straf- a prompt operation on Buckheit as soon 
ing was still going on, but their only in- as he was carried aboard ship saved his 
terest was in getting their patient to safety. life. 

After the planes had left, Lieutenant For the majority of these Coast Guard 
Scalan and his men returned to their barges men, this was their first ocean voyage. 
and reported back to the transport. Later Although they had years of sand-pounding 
that day, they made another trip ashore behind them, their trips to sea were usually 
and had just reached the beach when limited to the shore runs they made off- 
another wave of strafing planes opened up shore in surfboats on rescue missions. 
on them. Scalan spied a small towing There were Great Lakes men here, too, 
tractor near by and crawled behind it. Two getting their baptism of salt water, and 
soldiers were there ahead of him, and the some of them on the way over had experi- 
three of them huddled together until enced something else for the first time— 
the planes had left. Then they came out seasickness. 
and saw what the tractor was hitched to— In peace or war, the Coast Guard car- 
a wagon loaded with ammunition. ries out a hundred varied assignments. 

Two of Lieutenant Scalan’s Men who Two years ago, they took on another new 
had stayed behind to guard the landing job—manning landing barges. These newly 
barge were wounded. They were Boat- developed boats were speedy and blunt- 
swain’s Mate Buckheit and Seaman La- nosed, with a draft shallow enough to 
rue. There were no doctors on this part skim through shoal water and slide up 
of the beach, so a couple of volunteers high ona beach. Most of them were used 
offered fo take them back to the transport. to ferry troops ashore from their trans- 
Goldstein and Clark manned the landing ports but others, tank lighters, were 
barge and started out. On the way, Larue, equipped with a ramp on the bow. When 
the more seriously hit of the two, died, but the tank lighters reached shore, the ramp 


Chief Bosun’s Mate Vernon A. Suyd; 
jumped off a disabled destroyer, sw: 
23 hours before reaching Guadalea 


Lt. Barney Scalan ferried troops from 
ship to shore in the North African in- 
vasion, under constant enemy strafing 


Ens. Harry Storts’ adventures, after 
an emergency landing in enemy terri- 
tory, were crazier than a movie serial 












| 
. jing those training months that word 
passed. Then, last summer, the Little 
i her sisters left their training grounds 
il headed for the Southwest Pacific. 
y after dawn on August 7th, Boat- 
Miin’s Mate Suydam again heard that 
hiliar order, “Away landing force!” 
i this time it wasn’t practice. The Little 
s lying several miles off the coast of 
agi, and all around her were dozens of 
asports and combat vessels. 
Shove off in the bow!” Suydam’s boat 
s one of the first to get away with its 
of Marine raiders and head for the 
ich. Overhead, bombing planes from 
carriers were sweeping in to sound a 
mature reveille for the Japs while shell- 
from cruisers and destroyers arched 
floss the sky. 
na very few minutes, the Suydam land- 
barge was scraping the beach. Then 
passengers splashed ashore, and the 
ge shoved off for another load. Suy- 
m’s boat made eight round trips that 
y. In succeeding days, he ferried in 
munition and supplies to the dockless 
res of Tulagi and Guadalcanal. 
month later, however, his ferry serv- 
was interrupted. At one o’clock one 
rning, the Little and another destroyer, 
Gregory, were heavily shelled by en- 
y cruisers. 
‘Abandon ship!” Suydam had barely 
ched topside after the General Quar- 
s alarm sounded when a Japanese salvo 
ied away the Little’s steering gear, and 
began to circle around at full speed. 
th the half-dozen men in his deck gun 
w, Suydam leaped over the side of the 
Weeding ship, and the impact on hitting 
water injured his back. He managed 
stay afloat however and, finding one of 
> Little’s officers badly wounded and 
ndering around with no life jacket, 
Pydam took him aboard his shoulder. 
The seven men were huddled together 
| the water when a Japanese cruiser 
bmed up, and the machine guns killed 
eryone in the group except Suydam and 
officer he was holding up. 
ter the cruiser had left, Suydam took 
Poearing by the stars and, still burdened 
ith the unconscious officer, started to 
im toward the shore of Guadalcanal. 
hours Jater, daylight showed him he 
is carrying a dead man, so the boat- 
fain’s mate then struck out alone. He 
ns twenty-three hours in the water be- 
ire he finally reached land at a deserted 
“ot on the Guadalcanal coast. Injured, 
i ®hausted, he somehow managed a twenty- 
“file hike through a dense jungle and even- 
ally dragged himself to Henderson Field, 
8 nere he collapsed. 
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; The Man Who Worked Alone 
[4*T one Wolf” Jacobson, a former sand- 
under from Mobile, Alabama, had only 
e complaint, a squawk that earned him 
$s nickname; he insisted he couldn’t do a 
od job unless he worked alone. Other 
mople just got in his way. Watching the 
one Wolf take a boatload of supplies 
9m ship to shore was a clinical study in 
dividualism. Usually three men were 
teded to man one of these boats, but Ja- 
bson, the minute he had taken on his 
ad, personally cast off the lines from his 
ent ship, started the engine and took 
S place at the wheel. He was on his own. 
‘As the boat neared the beach, he hurried 
ward to let down the landing ramp, 
en went back to the wheel, throttled 
bwn the engine and eased his boat up on 
le sand. When the unloading was fin- 
hed, he threw the power into reverse, ran 
rward to crank the ramp up and, still on 
le gallop, again manned the helm and re- 
rned for another load. Paul McNutt, 
Manpower economist, would have 
ed seeing it. 

The Coast Guard is no stranger to cas- 
alties—heavy: casualties. During the last 
ar, this service lost more men propor- 
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tionately than the Army, Navy or Marine 
Corps. Its ships, operating continually in 
the danger areas, also sustained heavy 
losses. So far in this war, losses in the 
Coast Guard's relatively small fleet of 
ocean-going vessels have been three, the 
cutter Alexander Hamilton and two 
others, the Acacia and the Muskegat. 

The Coast Guard has so many duties it 
would take the space of a mail-order cata- 
logue to record them adequately. So we'll 
skip over the convoy escorting, the capture 
of an enemy vessel (first naval capture of 
the war) off the coast of Greenland, and 
the subsequent destruction of a Nazi shore 
radio station on that island, the daring 
rescues by its aviators of plane crews 
downed at sea and marooned on an icecap 
in Labrador, the capture of Nazi spies 
landed by a submarine on the Long Island 
coast, the evacuation of women and chil- 
dren from Singapore on the Coast Guard- 
manned Wakefield while Jap bombers 
turned on a deluge of death—and a thou- 
sand other exaniples of bravery. 

Coast Guard sand-pounders were in the 
thick of it during the invasion of North 
Africa. Ensign Harry Storts was in charge 
of a tank lighter which was heading for the 
beach when a Messerschmitt swooped 
down and strafed it, killing one man and 
riddling the lighter’s hull. Although the 
boat filled with water, its occupants made 
an emergency landing some miles from the 
place chosen, but in enemy territory. 


The Bullet-Riddled Helmet 


Storts got his men ashore and left them 
digging into foxholes while he and a radio- 
man took a portable radio sender to the 
top of a hill to set it up and establish con- 
tact with their ship. While they were work- 
ing, Storts took off his steel helmet and 
placed it on top of the radio. Just then, a 
flight of enemy planes appeared and began 
to strafe them, apparently trying to knock 
out the radio. With no time to run for 
cover, Storts rolled down the hill and 
landed in a clump of bushes at the bottom. 
After the planes had passed, he returned 
to the hilltop to find his radioman dead 
and the helmet still sitting on the radio set 
with four machine-gun bullet holes in it. 

At half-hour intervals for the rest of the 
day, the enemy planes returned to strafe 
the landing party. After dark, Storts took 
four of his men and started out for help. 
They walked all night and through the 
next day, finally reaching an Army com- 
mand post. A force of soldiers from the 
post was sent back to relieve the men iso- 
lated on the beach, and Storts went along 
to guide them. 

On the way, they surprised a detach- 
ment of French soldiers eating breakfast 
and took them prisoners. Some time later, 
Storts and his motley band were ambushed 
by native enemy troops, who opened fire 
on them, killing eight of the French pris- 
oners and several of Storts’ men. The rest 
of them were wounded and taken prisoner 
by the natives. Storts was placed in the 
back of an armored truck carrying an anti- 
aircraft gun and crew,and the truck started 
for a near-by town, Raliat, where he was 
to be imprisoned. 

Before they had gone very far, low-fly- 
ing American planes machine-gunned the 
truck, wiping out the gun crew and sétting 
the truck afire. Storts and the driver, the 


only survivors, were taken the rest of. 


the way in another truck. He was released 
the next day when news came through that 
Casablanca had fallen and the French had 
stopped fighting. Storts started back to his 
ship and exactly four days after the start 
of his wacky expedition he reported 
aboard, startling his commanding officer 
who had given him up for lost. 

Ensign Storts has given the lie to that 
slogan of the Coast Guard sand-pound- 
ers: “You must go out, but you don’t have 
to come back.” 

THE END 
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WALKING MORE 
than ever before ? 


WEAR AN ALLIGATOR | 


/ 
and let it pour! 





Today—more outdoor walking 
for all of us! But Alligator own- 
ers needn't worry. Your wisdom 
in selecting the most depend- 
able of raincoats pays real 
dividends! You'll stay smart, dry, 
healthy in all kinds of weather. 
If you haven't an Alligator Rain- 
coat, see your dealer today, 
as limited stocks are available. 


Featured At Better 
Dealers Everywhere 


ALLIGATOR 
Lege mee 
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THE ALUGATOR COMPANY St. Louis, New York, Los Angeles 
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HOT CEREAL 
NEEDS NO COOKING 








HELP THE RED, WHITE AND BLUE 
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THIS SHREDDED RALSTON BREAKFAST 
r | GIVES YOU ENERGY GALORE 


Sty Made from natural whole wheat, these crisp, toasty bis- 
m Si cuits supply an abundance of energy to help you stay on 
ue | the job. Energy . . . and a hearty, tantalizing flavor that 


has made this bite size cereal a big favorite throughout 
the land. Enjoy Shredded Ralston with milk and fruit 
for breakfast and supper. Butter and salt it—like nuts— 
and eat it between meals to boost energy. Try it, too, in 
the other tempting ways suggested here. 





BRIGHT IDEA FOR DESSERT 


Wedges of American and 
cream cheese topped with 
strawberry preserves and served 
with toasted Ry-Krisp. The crisp- 
ness and tangy rye flavor of 
Ry-Krisp make it an ideal com- 
panion for cheese. 


RY-KRISP 100% WHOLE GRAIN BREAD 
! HELPS KEEP YOU TONED UP 
sf This tempting every-meal bread combines the enticing 


flavor of rye with the nutritional goodness of whole grains. 
Baked into crisp ready-to-eat slices, Ry-Krisp serves as 





GRAND MEATLESS LUNCH 


bread, toast, crackers. Convenient. Delicious. Remember, Omelet folded over hot buttered 
Ry-Krisp helps keep you toned up because it has the green beans and tomato sauce 
minerals and almost all the vitamin B, of whole rye, —served with toasted Ry-Krisp. 


qj provides bulk to aid regularity. Popular in reducing diets Ry-Keisp is a whole grain bread 
baked into crisp ready-to-eat 


because each wafer has only about 23 calories. ; : 
slices; eggs are an ideal alternate 


for meat; green beans supply vita- 
min A; tomatoes, A and C. 








RALSTON MEAT-STRETCHER 


, , Mix together thoroughly 1°1b. 
— 6 ES ‘ ; hamburger, 3 tblsp. finely chopped 

3 | e AO 3 B® onion, 114 tsp.salt,"% tsp. pepper, 

be of ; \ e i 13 cup Instant Ralston and 2 cup 
eo a > milk. Shape into 12 small patties, 
cook slowly in hot fat, turning to 


INSTANT RALSTON NEEDS NO COOKING, a brown on both sides. 
HELPS AVOID FATIGUE, WAR NERVES 


Delicious hot cereal—saves time, fuel. Just stir into boil- 
ing water or milk and serve! Made from whole wheat with 
wheat germ added, Instant Ralston is rich in energy, pro- EASY, THRIFTY MEAT LOAF 

tein, whole wheat minerals; extra-rich in vitamin B, Mix 11/2 lbs. ground beef, 14 
needed to release energy, steady the nerves, help keep cup finely cut onion, 2 tsp 
you going. Ralston Whole Wheat Cereal is like Instant salty Ve tsp, pepper, 4 tblisp. 
Ralston except it cooks in 5 minutes. Count on these cere- Worcestershire sauce, 


als for many nutrients once supplied by foods now rationed. Ralston Wheat Cereal, 1 beat- 
en egg, % cup milk. Shape 
into loaf, dot with shortening, 
Boke’ hr. at 350° F. Serves 8. 


Vy ¢up 

















He always had trouble talking to girls. Now 
he was afraid she'd get bored and go away 


WANTED 


By : 
George Harmon Coxe 
ILLUSTRATED BY RALPH CROWLEY 


Eddie was on leave from 
his pigboat with eighty 
bucks and a yen for adven- 
ture. He walked into a clip 
joint and led with his heart 
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“ money in his wallet. Eighty dollars, not cou 















































the excitement had been building up in | 

It was good to be here in Grand Central ay 
that you were part of the life and movement that 
and eddied across the marble floor. 

He watched the crowd delightedly until he sa 
the clock said it was ten after seven; then he ran 
up the stairs, a tallish, straight-backed boy, quite sia 
in his Navy blues, with a friendly glance and a toh 
rust in his blond hair. 

Dusk was rubbing the edges of Times Square w 


Be: since the train sped across the Harlem 


arrived there via Forty-third Street. He felt a th IC) 
loneliness. But he was excited too, and let hime) 4 
carried northward to the next corner, where he AX 
right to look for a hotel that would not be too expe)‘ 
He found two facing each other across the streely 7; 
row-fronted, gray buildings, weather-stained and | 

y 


looking. He ducked into the one on his side 
knowing its name. 

There was a small lobby with red upholstered 
and pillars and a thin red carpet. When he went up 
desk to ask about rates, a clerk came from beh 
grilled window and surveyed him disinterestedly. 
let you have something for two and a half,” he said 

Eddie said that would be fine and wrote, EB 
Grant, Centerville, lowa, on the registration blan 

The room was swell. There was a bath, ar 
squinting between two buildings he could even 
thin slice of the Hudson River from his windoy 
hung up his things and washed and then he coun 


folded twenty-dollar bill he had tucked away in FE 
for emergency money. ‘ 

Eighty dollars and a week to do what he wan 
was wonderful. Just being here in this room. He'd 
stayed overnight in a hotel in his life; he’d never be 
New York alone either. 

He had dinner in a place on Seventh Avenue, 
ing a table with a fat man with glasses and a f 
newspaper. It was real dark when he came out ani 
Square was dark too. He let the crowd carry him 
to Forty-second, crossed over and started north. 
were lines in front of the ticket booths of all the n 
houses, but he finally picked one he hadn’t seen 
eventually got in. The picture was swell and it 
him forget he was alone until he came out on the ¢ 
again. 

The crowd was just as big as ever. There were 
of sailors and soldiers too, but seldom alone. It wa 
same with the girls. Always in pairs, or with a fe 
talking, laughing, gay girls, some pretty and some 
but always with someone. Seeing them, a curious 
lowness grew inside where the warm glow had beer 
fore and he knew finally that what he felt was loneli 
the one thing he had come to escape. 

He moved a short distance down a side street t¢ 
out of the crowd and stood on the curb to light a 
rette. There were always, he knew, the dime-a-d 
palaces. He had been to one with his pal Turk and it 
been fun, but now it was different. There woul 
girls to dance with but that was not what he wantee 
had to be something more personal, more intimate. 

“Hello, honey.” 

He hadn’t heard the woman come and it startled 
to find her at his side. 

“Hello,” he said, not understanding yet. 

“Lonesome?” 

And then some light reflected on her thin, hea 
made-up face, and he knew, and his face was suddi 
hot with shame and embarrassment. She smiled an 
was a friendly smile too, and though he knew wha 
had to do he hesitated because it was hard to be unk 
She misunderstood his hesitancy and slipped her b 
inside his arm. 

“Why don’t we go down to my place?” she s 
“We could talk and—” 

“No,” Eddie said, trying gently to disengage 
hand. “I-I’ve got a date, Miss. I’m sorry but I—” 

He did not finish. He saw her glance dart bey 
him and then her hand was snatched away and 
turned. Before she could take more than a step a g| 
deep voice said, “Okay, Esther, let’s take a walk.” 

The uniformed policeman had moved up beh 
them and now, as he spoke, he reached out and took 
woman’s arm. 

“Let go,” she said. “Let me go.” 

“Cut it out,” the cop said. “I warned you once bef} 
tonight and this time—” 

“Wait a minute,” Eddie said. He felt a little sick ¢ 
his legs began to shake. “She hasn’t done anyth) 
wrong.” 

“No?” the cop said. 

“I stopped her. I asked her if she could tell me wh 
was a good place to get a drink and listen to some musij 

For an interminable moment (Continued on page 







rk Wartime Lighting Suggestions . 









Keep shade linings 

light. Brushsilkshades 
frequently. Repaint the 
inside of parchment 
shades or reline ’em with 
white paper. You'll get 
more light to help you 
see better. 


C1) Clean yourwayto more 
light. Rub a damp, 
soapy rag over the G-E 
MAZDA lamp bulbs (un- 
lighted) and reflector 
bow! of reading lamps, 
and you'll add 25% to 
30% to your light. 













G) Turn off lamps you are 
not using. This simple 
flip of the wrist will make 
your G-E MAZDA lamp 
bulbs last longer, thus 
helping to conserve crit- 
ical materials used in 
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Move your lamp 
nearer and get more 
help from it. A few 
inches farther away 










(4) ts! two read by 
the light of one- 


Arrange your lamps 
and furniture SO each 


lamp can, if neces- ae . 
: a 
may mean 50% less 





















(6) Have your eyes &X 
amined by a compe- 


tent eyesight specialist. 


























k. = sary, serve two or 
more people- Yout! light. But be sure Whil d light does 
had d oun : ile good light oes 
shia erect = make seeing decidedly 










conserve light an 


sight. 
easier, it does not cor- 


to shield eyes from 
direct glare. 








rect eye defects. 
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To the man who has to miss 


his FISHING TRIP this yea 


14 We Didn't Put This Picture in Here ES You can Relax and get all the 
to make you feel any worse about gas rationing fresh air and exercise of a fishing trig 
and the fact that we all should stay at home these in your own back yard. Juste start a Victory 
days. After all, there’s some consolation in re-liv- § den. It's a real vacation. Raising food will hi 
ing the fishing trips you have enjoyed. But you ; win this war, and you don’t need a ration 
can do a lot better than that. For instance... to get the vegetables you grow yourself. 


13 6 You've Got a Date With a Dream...a dream of 1,000-mil}™ 
trips in a day, 500 miles in a morning, fishing all those far off spotg, 
you've always wanted to... places you couldn't get to even once a year bis 

That’s what you'll be sane ... cruising all over the country in you! 
own Family Car of the Air. And it will be as easy and natural to fy} }\, 
your Cessna as driving an automobile ever was. ; 

Yes, dream about it. But it’s no dream. It’s real. Today, of course, ov 
we're busy day and night building planes for Uncle Sam. But the bh 
Family Car of the Air, the airplane that you can buy and fly, is de tof 
be built for you by Cessna as soon as peace is won. if 


COPR. 1943, CESSNA AIRCRAFT CO 


Priority Delivery by Buying War Bonds Now... 
Be one of the first to own a Cessna Family Car of the Air 


after the war. Orders are bound to exceed production. 
But you can get a preferred listing for early postwar 
delivery. No obligation to buy. Costs you nothing. 
Write us today for the simple priority plan. CESSNA 
AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Box 1616-C, Wichita, Kansas. 
SYMBOL O F AIRCRAFTSMANS HIP FOR THI 








Dne Thing 
Common 
Corey Ford 


USTRATED BY WALLACE MORGAN 


| RAN into Joe Stolnick on the street yesterday and 
| right away I thought of Ted Martin. That seems 
M , funny because there’s really nothing in common be- 
piveen them at all. In fact, you couldn’t find two people 
rT. ith less in common. They never met each other, they 
fver even saw each other; but while I was talking to 
"Se I kept thinking of Ted and I kept hearing Ted’s voice. 
0® Even now, I’m not sure which one of them this story 
labout. Maybe it’s two different stories. Joe Stolnick 
| a defense worker in Bridgeport today, making air- 
liane parts; and the last time I saw Ted he was flying 
‘(ith the Air Forces way up in Alaska, halfway around 
he globe from Joe. He was flying the kind of airplane 
at Joe is making parts for; but that doesn’t mean they 
ver heard of each other, naturally. 
| Joe’s maybe twenty-seven, twenty-eight; Ted was 
nly twenty-five when I knew him, though actually he 
poked older than Joe. You get old in a hurry, flying in 
laska. Joe, of course, is just the opposite type—big and 
ow and easygoing, without a nerve in his body. He 
sed to work in a garage in Bridgeport before he got 
his job in the airplane plant, and he has a wife Rose 
pnd a son Joe, Jr., three years old, on whom he thinks 
he sun rises ana sets. 
He used to carry a picture of Joe, Jr., around in his 
»ocket all the time, and whenever I'd stop at the garage 
ied take it out and hold it gingerly in his greasy fingers. 
He’s quite a kid, a’ready he can lick his old man. Last 
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night he gimme a punch in the stummick it like to knock 
me cold. He’s gonna be a boxer when he grows up.” 

I saw Joe yesterday after I got back from Alaska. I 
was walking to the station, and he stopped and gave me 
a lift in his car. He had a big car with brand-new tires 
and he was smoking a big cigar, and his wife and son 
were all dressed up and sitting in the front seat beside 
him. I was a little surprised to see him driving around 
in the middle of the morning. “Aren’t you working to- 
day, Joe?” 

“It’s the kid’s birthday,” he said. “I’m driving him 
up to the country to his grammother’s. It’s his birthday.” 

The kid was just three years old today, Joe said: 
he kept telling me about the kid, but somehow all the 
time he was talking, I was thinking of Ted, and I could 
hear Ted talking to his own son: “Well, son, you’re 
growing up pretty fast, you'll be a man before your 
mother, so I thought on your birthday today we ought 
to have this little talk together... .” 

I was glad to see Joe was doing so well. He has a good 
job at the airplane plant, he told me; he was averaging 
ninety bucks a week, that was better than thirty bucks he 
was making before the war. This way, he was helping 
win the war, he said, and he wouldn’t get drafted, and 
he could earn a good living and buy clothes and things 
for the kid. He let out a cloud of cigar smoke con- 
tentedly, and Rose said, “Roll that window down, Joe, 
you want the kid to get carsick?” 

“‘He’s all right!” Joe grinned, rolling down the win- 
dow. “Maybe he’d like a cigar himself. Here, kid, have 
a cigar?” 

You could see his son meant a lot to Joe. That was 
why he was taking the day off, he explained to me, so he 
could be with the kid. He never got a chance to be with 
the kid, just Sundays. Nights, by the time he got home 
from the factory, the kid was going to bed. Now the 
kid was three years old; he didn’t want the kid to grow 
up and not even know his old man. He could afford to 
take the day off; he was making plenty of money. 

I asked, ““Won’t they say anything, your not coming 
in today?” 

“What can they say?” He shrugged. “Everybody 
else takes a couple of days off now and then, to sober 
up or else go to a ball game or something. I guess I got 
a right to be taking a day off to be with my own kid on 
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I could hear Ted’s voice, the way I heard it in 
Alaska, a couple of weeks ago, talking to his 
son. “Be a good boy, son. Take care of Mamma 


his birthday. One day don’t make any difference.” He 


reached in his pocket and handed the kid a piece of 
candy. “He’s quite a kid for three, don’t you think?” 

“Don’t give him any more,” Rose said; “he on’y 
throws it on the floor.” 

“He’s gonna be a baseball player when he grows 
up,” Joe said. ““He’s got a great pitching arm. Hey, kid, 
you gonna grow up and be Joe DiMag someday?” 

I got out at the station and stood there and watched 
him drive away, and all the time I kept thinking of Ted. 
I could hear Ted’s voice, the way I heard it in Anchor- 
age, Alaska, a couple of weeks ago, talking to his own 
son: “... and you'll grow up, Teddy, and maybe you'll 
have a son of your own, and I hope he means as much to 
you as my son means to me. And I hope when you grow 
up, there won’t be a war, and you can be with your son, 
instead of way off here in Alaska somewhere. I’ve 
never seen you, son. You were born after I came up 
here. But I hope I'll be home someday... .”” There was 
a long silence, and we could hear the steady scratching 
of the needle, and then Ted’s voice said very quickly, 
“Be a good boy, son, take care of Mamma...” just as 
the record ended. 

The man in the phonograph store in Anchorage 
asked us what to do with the record. Ted had come in 
and made the record just before he left for the Aleutians, 
and the man wanted to know what he should do with it, 
now that Ted wasn’t coming back. 

We never found out what happened to Ted. His 
plane crashed against a mountain in the fog; that was all, 
He was a good pilot, but of course they had to fly any 
old crate they could lay their hands on. There weren’t 
enough planes. Production back home had been a little 
slow.... 

We paid the man in the store for the record and we 
mailed -it back home to Ted’s son. We thought that 
was what he would have wanted. That was one thing 
Ted had in common with Joe Stolnick: His son meant a 
lot to him, too. 
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should be 
wearin’ kilts!” 








Born Lucky 


Continued from page 16 


“That's what’s worrying me,” he says. 
“You'll be too easy pickin’s.” He goes 
round and lifts up Bessie’s near hind, and 
studies it careful, till the veins in his head 
get all curly and full. 

“Okay,” Isays. “I'ma hick. Maybe I’m 
just a rube that never went further from 
home than Portland, but I wasn’t born yes- 
terday.” 

He said it seemed like yesterday to him. 

“Why,” I says, “everybody knows Edie 
Tuttle had her hooks in me last winter, but 
did she get me? No. I guess if I can han- 
dle Edie, there’s not a girl in Rockingham 
County I can’t handle.” 

“Well, I ain’t talking about Rockingham 
County,” he says. “I’m talking about for- 
eigners. They’re different. They get round a 
man. They got ways. You can’t trust em.” 

“Skip it,” I says. “You don’t have to 
worry about me and women.” And right 
then that durn’ Bessie nips me, just play- 
ful, on the ear. 

Gramp didn’t get a word in edgewise all 
the way to the depot after that, what with 
Ma telling me to be sure to eat up good 
and be careful and all. He wouldn’t’ve had 
another chance, only we went to the men’s 
washroom. 


Whenever Sheila wasn’t there, I felt p 
low. So I thought a lot about home 
about Ishmael. He was my great-g 
grandfather. They even named me 
him, but thank the Lord they called 
Pete. It seems we're the only two ip 
whole Deane clan with straw-colored 
Old Ishmael and me. 

He was born right under the broad 
guns of a privateer, and he lived neg 
his life on the sea. Except those 
years. .. 

The first I heard about those two 
I got red in the face. Gramp told me 
story, and he says I took it so hard, ye 
think it was some terrible family disg 
that happened yesterday. 


ELL, it still burns me up to thin} 
my own ancestor sold for a sl 
Sold right on the block. Looked over 
those Moors and Arabs for points, li 
was a steer or something. It’s the kind 
thing that gets under your skin. It mz 
you ashamed, especially when you're a k 
You never forget it. 
It seems he’d been aboard the b 
Anne, out of Newburyport bound for 
bon, when this mob of Algerian pira 




























































the paper can be used. 


“Cheer up, Gramp,” I says. “I'll be back. captured her, stripped the crew, sailed i}w.. § 
I was born lucky.” Algiers, and threw them into prison. WHIM »:\: 
“Where you're going the place’ll be thick he couldn’t raise a big enough ransom») cu 
with ’em,” he says. they sold him for a slave. Those Barbe@, Si 
“Thick with what?” pirates did a big business in ransoms. suns th 
“Foreigners,” he says. And he shakes Ishmael hauled stones with the rest ® oe 
his head at the floor. the Christian dogs (that’s what they cally jy) 
Then the train comes, and Ma and the them), and he brought home scars from 4}h;i 
girls have got to kiss me goodby, and Ma_ where the lash caught him. is sic 
starts to bawl like I’m dead already. ’ I’m not making it up. It’s gospel. Yay |: 
ANGUS: I’ve been watchin’ ye, gur-rl, and I’m impressed by yer frugal ways. ’Tis the |. me, Brea es poe ~ ee city Le ae about a mange? oe ie car 
thur-rty-sivinth time toda ve used the same piece of car-rbon paper. € in the train | kept thinking about Gramp. But Ishmael didn t come Out of any DOOM sn, : 
; : 2 i gr a gat ice ag ais ch ee a : You see I knew what he’d had in mind all Gramp had told me so many yarns abe 
TyPist: That's nothing at all. I generally use the same carbon as many as sixty times! | the time he’d been going on about for- him that he was ten times more alive 
ANGUS: 4 lassie after me own hear-rt. No matter if the copies look fuzzy and hard to read, | “18N€TS. He d been thinking about Ish- me than, Say, my Uncle Chet. And as FM ini: 
as long as yer economical! mael’s wife. That’s what we always called Ishmael’s wife . . . I guess I was in le HO 
, her—just “Ishmael’s wife.”. . . with her when I was fifteen. dita 
TYPIST: Nonsense! My copies are never hard to read! I use Roytype’s Park Avenue Ishmael saw her first on a ship bound on 
Carbon Paper. It’s made by the Royal Typewriter Company and one sheet So in Africa, flat on my back in the for Cadiz, when the government ha), 
of it can be used up to sixty times cleanly and clearly. Here, look at this | hospital, I got to thinking about her again. finally paid his ransom and he was heade—y, 
test copy... ‘ : 
Thige is the sixtieth copy made with the same Ig EAE Zz 
sheet. of Park Avenue Carbon Paper, a product Wa ose i —s mt 
of ths Royal Typewriter Company. his sheet Fon . obo 
of carbon paper had been used 59 times before? _LAZAAA 
The test was made at the United States Testing ie a _ aaa v 
Company, Inc,, one of America's Larges > CVLEEEK: aS 
independant testing laboratories. See what Bale GRS Pa 
a clear, legibie copy this sixtieth one is} Zag |e @-\ Sel th ES 
Laboratory test No. 36092-NY, issued October 6, 1942 24 Pgh aes =} \: 
OMe hl a ING 
ANGUS: Can these auld eyes be deceivin’ me? It must be a trick I dinna ken! i, MA i. () 
TYPIst: No trick at all! You see, Park Avenue is deep-inked by a special process that ( Bea 1a 5 i 
soaks the ink right down into the paper. And notice Park Avenue’s extension BLS ih id 
edge .. . it lets you reverse the sheet, top to bottom, so that all the areas of \ ye: Me Of 


ANGUS: Ah/ Yer a tr-rue Macleod! Tomor-r-row, I expect yell be wear-r-r-in’ Ivilts to 
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Complete line of carbon papers AY Oe ] 
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ROYTYPE 


Carbon Papers and Ribbons 
made by the 


HERE ARE MANY different carbon 
fei in the Roytype* line, made by 
the Royal Typewriter Company. One of 
these . . . it may be Park Avenue, or it 
may be another .. . will exactly fit your 
needs, depending on the particular type 
of work done in your office. Your local 
Royal Typewriter Representative will 
gladly show you the whole price range of 
Roytype carbon papers and help you 
choose the weight, finish, and quality 
best suited to your requirements. 





ROYAL 
TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
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*Trade-Mark Registered U. S. Pat, Off., 
Copyright 1943, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


“Here’s a nice feature—we each have our own clothes closet” 
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“,.. And it all happened in one ten-thousandth of a 
second, although at the time it seemed like a second” 
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home. She was just seventeen then. 
r parents were dead, and the people 
10 had charge of her were sending her 
Cadiz. She was supposed to be met by 
ne nuns there and taken by them to en- 
a convent. 

But they didn’t figure on Ishmael being 
oard that same ship. I guess it was love 
first sight. Anyhow, by the time he got 
yme at last, and drove up Front Street 
the carriage, there she was sitting be- 
de him, and them married four months 

eady. 








tall Her portrait hangs over the sideboard in 
i S8\r dining room. Maybe she wasn’t beau- 
Sin | ul. I wouldn’t know. All I know is that 


he didn’t belong in our house. Any more 


p boifian some pretty, wild bird belongs in a 
‘i Bageful of tame pigeons. Even a kid could 
‘heaife that. 


) 





| I guess the whole town felt the same 
vay. She never really belonged. She knew 
herself. But she stood it for ten years, 
hile Ishmael made a fortune with his 
Privateer. And then one night she stowed 
way aboard his ship. 
| Nobody knows what Ishmael did, when 
te found her. Whether he was angry or 
lad. Because the ship went down with all 
ands somewhere between Portsmouth, 
ew Hampshire, and Canton, China, and 
vas never heard from again. 





ELL, maybe New Hampshire seems 

a long way from Algiers, but I'd 

deen raised on all sorts of yarns about far- 
}off places, and lying there in the hospital 
ith a fever I got the crazy feeling I'd been 
Hthere before, myself, just because Ishmael 








| 





had. 

Of course, that second operation didn’t 
help much, either. I got a lot of queer 
ideas coming out of the ether. But the old 
brain must've been ticking okay when I 
looked up and found Sheila smiling down 
at me. 

} There was something about that look 
she gave me that flipped my heart right 
over. It made me think of Gramp, too, 

} and how he’d told me to watch my step 

} with foreigners. 

“You know,” I said, “you're a dead 
ringer for my girl back home.” I wasn't 


| taking any chances. 


She quit smiling, like a light going out. 
“Really?” she said. ‘What's the girl’s 
name?” 

“Mavis,” I said. It’s wonderful how fast 
you can think, when you have to. I must’ve 
read that crazy name in a book. 

She asked why hacn’t we written her 


yet, and when I said, what was the rush, 
you should have heard her, the way she lit 
into me. From then on we'd write her 
every day, she said. 

I started to tell her Mavis was funny 
about letters, didn’t care if she got them 
or not, but she stuck a thermometer in my 
mouth, and that shut me up. 

When she took it out and read it, she 
looked scared to death. But I didn’t need 
that. I knew all along I had one lulu of a 
fever. 


HEILA got the nurse, who asked me 

how I felt. Fine, I told her. [ wouldn't 
have told that nurse if I was passing out. 
She should have been a riveter, the way she 
went to work When she was changing 
dressings. 

“Why,” I said, “in a couple days Ill be 
back in my ship.” 

She yanked up the covers. “In a couple 
of days you'll be aboard a ship all right,” 
she said. “You'll be in the sick bay of a 
hospital ship bound for England. It’s all 


arranged.” 
At first I didn’t get it. Then I hit the 
ceiling. 


“Why, they're crazy!” I said. “I’m not 
sick! I feel swell! I feel—” 

She pushed me back in bed, and said if 
I didn’t behave she'd get a doctor. I told 
her to go ahead. Here I was just getting 
set for some action, and now this fool 
woman was trying to tell me that I was 
through. 

By the time the doctor came, I felt like 
I was on fire. It was Sheila’s father. He sat 
on me, practically, to hold me down while 
he took my pulse. And he had his rea- 
sons, I guess, because, for the next couple 
of days I was out of my head—crazy de- 
lirious. 

Once I thought I was back home hauling 
herring. Once I shot down a Mésser- 
schmitt from the deck, and once I was 
swimming like mad, with planes strafing 
us in the water. I must’ve been a regu- 
lar circus. 

When I came out of it, Sheila told me 
I'd talked to Gramp and called Ma in the 
night. When she said that, I felt like crawl- 
ing under the bed. She said wasn’t it funny 
I never called for Mavis, and [ said it cer- 
tainly was. 

It seems I gave them pretty near my 
whole life history. I must’ve even dragged 
in Ishmael’s wife, because the third day, 
when the fever was down, Sheila asked me 
about her. 


So I told her . . . how they still talked 
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AMONG AMERICAS GREAT WHISKIES 


WAR NOTE: Our distilleries are 100% engaged in the produc- 
tion of alcohol for war purposes. This whiskey was made years 
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with ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 
With an Enders Speed Shaver— y Yi 


you don’t have to worry about & 
blade scarcity. You can buy the 
new Enders Strop outfit and make 
every double-thick Enders blade 
do the work of a dozen ordinary 
blades. Here is your chance to 
really save steel and get “new 
blade”’ smoothness every shave. 
Get an Enders Speed Shaver at 
your drugstore. 

Send $1 for Enders Special 
Stropper—can be used only on 


Enders Speed Blades. 

















DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. C, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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EW F concentTRATED HEAT TABLETS (and vest 
pocket collapsible grill) widely used by armed forces. Light 
instantly, wet or dry. Intense heat — cooks, frys, boils 
food or liquids, outdoors or indoors. Ideal for starting 

stove or furnace fires, for picnics, 


C this 
emergency fuel. NO SMOKE, SOOT, ASH OR FUMES, 
Non-poisonous, 


$100 « for TWO LARGE BOXES of HEATABS and 


onary GRILL. Enough alee oe 
J.W. SPEAKER CORPORATION 





to 8 hours’ heat. Order by mail TO 








{657 N. WATER STREET, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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about her at home, how she had dark red 
hair in the portrait, like Sheila’s, and how 
she must’ve struck that prude town like a 
tornado. 


“No,” she said, “like the Northern 
Lights. 
| “She had color, and mystery and 


strangeness. She was everything those New 
England women didn’t understand, so they 
| were afraid of her.” 

“The women, maybe,” I said, “but the 
men weren’t afraid of her. They say at 
least three never got married at all, on ac- 
count of her. If they couldn’t have her, 
they didn’t want anybody. She must've 
made the other women look sick.” 

I told her how my folks had lived by 
ships so much they knew their way round 
the streets of Singapore better than Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

When I told how they’d put chains on 
Ishmael, and thrown him in the Kasbah 
right there in Algiers, she didn’t believe 
me. 

“But he was an American!” she said. 
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“So what?” I said. “Why, as late as 
1800 some of these sultans over in Turkey 
had never even heard of us. We were just 
a bunch of fresh kids. The puniest nation 
you'd want to see.” 

And when I heard myself say that word, 
[ began thinking how I’d let old Ishmael 
down. The family had been big shots once, 
but now we were through. The only times 
anybody ever heard of me was when it was 
in the paper about me catching the big 
tuna, and the time I boxed at the state 
fair. I won, but it was just one of those 
lucky right crosses that happened to con- 
nect. 

I thought of my room at home, with the 
walls full of pictures of the clippers and 
schooners my people had sailed round the 
world. 

I said, “Those old boys that sailed the 
clippers had the life. Never a dull mo- 
ment.” 


HE had started to make my bed, with 

me in it, which is something, but at that 
she straightened up, and put her hands on 
what hips she had, and kind of snorted. 
“Well, you didn’t sound exactly bored 
when you were delirious! You were shoot- 
ing down bombers in your sleep all last 
night.” 

Then a doctor was calling her, so she 
ran off. I thought, last night? And all at 
once I remembered! 

For two days I’d been bats, and that 
nurse had told me I'd be in a hospital ship 
in two days bound for England. .That 
meant they might be coming for me any 
time now. Probably the very next morn- 
ing! 

So I had to get out of there. I knew I 
pa to get away if it was the last thing 

I did. I got so excited I felt like I was 


ENDERS SPEED SHAVER | being up asain. 


Sheila stopped by my bed on her way 
home that night. She had a cape thing 
Over One arm, a long white affair with a 
hood. She called it a burnous, and said the 
natives wore them, and she was taking it 
—and a pair of red pantaloons she had 
with it—home to their houseboy. 

I thought fast. “I’ve got another chill,” 
I said. “Could I have a blanket?” She 
went to get it, and left the burnous and the 
trousers on the bed. I hid them under the 
sheet. 

Then everything nappened just like I 
hoped it would. She put on the new 
blanket, plumped my pillow, said good 
night, and went off without her burnous 
and pantaloons. 

I waited till the ward was asleep. After 
a while the nurse on duty went out into the 
corridor. Somehow I got into those Arab 
pants. Then [ put the burnous on, pulled 
the hood over my head, and stood up. 
After a second the room quit swaying, 
and I could walk. I got out of the ward, 
and then I heard somebody coming be- 
hind me. My stomach sort of shriveled 
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up. Then whoever it was turned a corri- 
dor, and I was alone—just me and my 
noisy heart. 

In about two minutes I was out on the 
Street. 

Nobody was around except a bunch of 
rags that got up and came over—probably 
one of those guides that want to show you 
the hot spots. 

“Beat it, bud,” 
do.” 

I kept walking. The streets got nar- 
rower. Before long I was in the Arab quar- 
ter. It was cold. 

I walked under an arch, and thought, 
maybe old Ishmael’d walked under this, 
too. There were shut-up shops—sooks, 
they call them—all along the walls. Once 
the moon came out and shone white on the 
minaret of a mosque. Then it was dark 
again. I’ve always thought there was some- 
thing cockeyed about a moon that’s on 
the wane. 

So we made a good pair—that moon 
and I. 

All of a sudden I was so dizzy I had to 
sit down. I leaned back against the wall of 
a house, and either I fell asleep or I 
blacked out, because the next thing I knew 
the sky around the mosque was pinkish, 
and there were people walking in the 
street. 

A donkey went by, and a yellow dog 
came and looked me over. I got up and 
began to walk. I was cold, but I felt won- 
derful. 

A little man in rags was weaving down 
the street and singing. I thought he was 
drunk till I got closer, and then I saw it 
was one of those half-wits Sheila had been 
talking about. From the size of him and 
the colored rags he could have been the 
same one we'd seen from the hospital bal- 
cony. A Marabout, she’d called him. 

I followed him till he came to the top 
of some stairs. The city’s built on such a 
steep hill that it’s got a lot of these stone 
stairs. 

The Marabout was jabbering. He 
looked happy, and crazy as a loon. He 
started down the stairs just as three big 
Arabs started up. They were climbing in 
step and abreast, and they took up the 
whole stairs. 

They saw the Marabout, but they didn’t 
see me. I waited for one to step behind the 
others so he could pass, but they weren’t 
having any. Then, ali at once, the biggest 
of the three shoves out his foot. The little 
guy trips on it, and crashes down those 
stairs headfirst. 

Well, it made me so sore I couldn’t see. 


I said. “I got work to 
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I started down myself. The little ha 
was getting up, but it wasn’t their fa 
hadn't broken his neck. 

I kept coming down, and they kept 
ing up. Nuts, I thought, am I suppos 
flatten up against the wall just so the 
birds can walk three abreast? Wh: 
they think they are? 

They were almost up to me. I stood 
just waiting. I said, “How about it, b 
Then all at once, I saw red. You'd} 
these were the very same guys that 
chained up old Ishmael. I backed up} 
steps fast. I planted one foot on the 
of the one that had tripped the Maral 
and shoved. He let out a yell and pil 
backward. 

“Okay,” I said, “who’s next?” 

HE way I felt then I could have t 

on all the corsairs and pirates old 
mael ever saw. I had just time to top 
second one, when the third one gra 
me. We rolled down the stairs, first 
on top, then me. He was a big guy, 
strong, but I was crazy, and that helps 

Then we were down the steps and § 
ging away in what seemed to be a sor 
market place. Suddenly all hell 
loose. 

We crashed into a shop full of f i 
bread. A sheep bolted and began climl 
up a pile of vegetables. Arabs st 
screaming at one another. Chic 
squawked, kids yelled, and dogs to 
cover with their tails between their leg 

I was jabbing and feinting my Arab\ 
lefts, but still I could hear the noise 
see the show we started. Then I saw 
man reach inside his burnous for a knif 
a gun, as I figured. For that one secqm 
he was wide open. So I let him have 
the sweetest right cross you ever saw. (eae 
same one that stopped the pro at the si’ = 
fair. Somebody had dragged the ot : 
two over, and there they lay, the three 
them, all in a row, each one cold as a di 
cod. 

“Americano,” I said. “Me—Ami 
cano!”’ By that time I was so far gone, 

a wonder I didn’t put one foot on the 
and cross my arms over my chest. “ 
Then somebody must’ve called the rf» 
squad, or whatever it is, because a coum. 

of M.P.’s came tearing in. I got all 
take them on, too, but something hit ) 
on the head from behind, and I black 
QUES. ua 
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It was the pain in my arm that broug§ ™ 


me to. I was back in the hospital, with o 
arm strapped to my chest. I couldn’t fig : 
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“JT don’t suppose it matters whose pin I wear to- 
night. They all belong to the same fraternity” 
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vital, life-giving sparks for many a fast, shifty, hard- vidas 
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Bantamweight with a heavyweight’s punch, the Navy’s 
P. T. (Patrol Torpedo) boats are the hardest slugging 
ships for their size and weight that ever chased an enemy 
marauder into its very lair. Depending almost entirely upon 
speed for self-defense, the P. T. is crammed full of horse- 
power as responsive to throttle and as flexible in its range 
as your car. Because they appreciate the top-notch condi- 
tion in which their engines must be maintained, the men 
who man and love these boats pay particular attention to 
spark plugs—insisting on absolute quality and rigid service 
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fhe Navy’s great little bantamweight 
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inspection. You who must get the utmost economy and 
dependability from your car can do no less. Today's lower 
speeds, lower octane gas, and generally curtailed automo- 
tive travel are causing oily and carbon deposits on spark plug 
insulators, which would normally be burned off at higher 
speeds. Engine performance and economy are impaired. 
That’s why it’s your patriotic duty to have them tested and 
cleaned at regular intervals. Your Champion dealer renders 
this service. 


YOUR SPARK PLUGS CLEAN 
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+. Sheila’s father was coming up be- 
-) the beds, so when he got to me, I 
“What's the big idea? My arm was 
| yesterday.” 

f gave me a funny look. “But that was 
sday,” he said. “That was before you 
tn your big show in the market place.” 
‘ho—me?’ I said. “What show?” I 
+d around the ward. “I’m in the wrong 
oo. Mine was nearer the balcony... 
what’s going on round here? Did I 
jin my sleep, or something?” 

almost dropped a bottle of medicine. 
d Lord, don’t you remember any- 
99? 

ota thing,” I said. 


| 

















(EN, as he talked, it began to come 
lack, a bit here and there, even details, 
ot all, and not consecutive like I’ve 
you just now. He said I'd picked a 
ime for a fight, just when we were 
z to show the natives what good 
ds we were, and nice guys. “What the 
|got into you?” he said. “Three harm- 
Arabs going quietly about their busi- 
and you come along, and out of a 
' sky, you sail into them, and beat 
}to a pulp. Just what did you have 
sst them?” 
ght then I didn’t know. “Not a thing,” 
i. “I think the natives are swell.” 

+ sighed. “Then you were drunk. 

Sheila, your patient’ll live. The 

I's cured him. Now all he’s got to 
y about is the court-martial.” I 

d my head. 

e was standing on the other side of 

ed. She gave me that smile of hers, 

more so. “Tell him why you did it,” 
aid. 
| Hil bite. Why did 12” 

lease be serious,” she said. “Father 

estify to your fever and try to prove 
ere delirious, but you'll have to tell 
the rest.” 

aid, what did she mean—the rest? 
jen she blew up. Did I want the court- 
ial to convict me? What was wrong 
'me? Why wouldn't I at least try to 
fad myself? 

i ip it,’ I said. “If I beat up some 

s, I'll take what’s coming to me.” 

e was so mad she couldn’t talk. She 
Blooked at her father, and he shook 
- fiead. “You're in deep, lad,” he said. 
‘Il need these extenuating circum- 
es, whatever they are.” 

_ watched a fly clean its wings, and 
”) dered which of us was crazy, Sheila 

















e. 
or eyes looked like they'd strike sparks. 
clenched her fists, and you could even 
| her breathing hard. Then, all at once 
whirled round on her father, like he 
Ito blame for the whole thing. “If he 

"t talk,” she said, “I will! ... He did it 

Ishmael! You said he was drunk. 
l, he was! Drunk on...on... an- 
or worship. They made Ishmael a 
2, when the U. S. A. was a little, puny 
on, so Lucky—so Mr. Deane had to 
v them things were different now. He 
dn’t help it, don’t you see? It goes 
a long, long way. .” 
looked at her father and tapped my 
head to show him she was cracked. 
Mought, Lord, if they ever let her get 
fed up in this, I'll land in the nut house 
fead of jail. 

hey left me then, and I had a while to 
k it over. I thought how it might be 
he paper back home about the court- 
ial. Talk about letting the family 
mn... 1 was sure doing a swell job. 
feemed like our family and Africa didn’t 

so good. Maybe it was in the cards 
my luck should run out where Ish- 
2l’s did. 

Il the same J wished he could have 
a those three big birds laid out in a row 
ithe stones. It would have made Gramp 

better, too. 

or some reason they moved me back to 

old bed. I’d been lying there in the 
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dark a couple of hours, when, all =~ 
of a sudden, I remembered some- 
thing. I remembered how those 
Arabs had tripped up the little 
holy man, or whatever he was, 
and how it'd made me so sore 
that I couldn’t keep my hands off 
them. But Sheila had told how 
the natives let idiots alone. “I 
never saw a Mohammedan delib- 
erately hurt a crazy man,” she’d 
said. Yet those three Arabs might 
have broken the poor little guy’s 
neck, the way they'd pitched him 
downstairs. 

Things began to dawn. For in- 
stance, I wasn’t the only for- 
eigner that those burnous affairs 
would fit. What if... 

Then I saw Sheila coming up 
the ward. The room was dark, 
but there was a I’cht on the 
nurse’s night table, so you could 
see how she stopped when she 
came to the bed I'd been in all 
day and saw it was empty. She 
stood there a minute, very still, 
and then all at once, she sat down 
hard on the edge of the bed and 
began to cry. 

I forgot about the Arabs. I 
called her, low, so as not to wake 
anybody. She spun round like 
she heard a ghost. She saw 
me back in my own bed, and 
started running. “Oh, Lucky, I 
thought they’d taken you away already!” 

But right then sne aid a funny thing. 
She froze right up. She handea me some 
water, and she said, “Here’s a glass of wa- 
ter. Will you trust my word that it’s not 
poisoned?” 

Her hand was shaking. I took the glass, 
and stared at her. ““What’s the gag?” I said. 
“I don’t get it.” 

She sort of tossed her head. “All day 
you let us go on worrying about a court- 
martial. You wouldn’t trust even Father 


If in 
You 


You 


All day you went on pretending you didn’t 
know—” 

“Didn’t know what?” I tipped up the 
glass to drink. 

“That they were Germans.” I choked. 








“¥ had to promise all my friends 
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that Syrian garden, ages slain, 


hy 
sleep, and know not you are dead in vain, 


Nor even in dreams behold how dark and bright 
Ascends in smoke and fire by day and night 
The hate you died to quench and could but fan, 


Sleep well and see no morning, Son of Man. 


But if, the grave rent and the stone rolled by, 


At the right hand of majesty on high 


sit, and sitting so, remember yet 


Your tears, your agony and bloody sweat, 
Your cross and passion and the life you gave, 


Bow hither out of heaven and see and save. 


A. E. HOUSMAN 
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She thumped me on the back and went on 
talking. ~“1hey ve got them as prisoners in 
the native hospital, ana they're not only 
Germans, theyre high-ranking officers. 
Fatner says they were caught in the city 
at the time of the invasion. They've been 
hiding, disguised as Arabs . . . some of 
them would fool even the natives. That’s 
why I don’t see how you knew.” 

I took a long breath. “Just genius,” I 
told her, and I grinned. It was the wrong 
thing to ao. Her face crumpled all up. 
She grabbed her handkerchief and started 
to cry and talk at the same time. From 
what I could make out, she’d been looking 
for me all the night before with their 
houseboy. “All night long,” she said, “we 





I wouldn't give them a puppy” 
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~ hunted and hunted. But we 
couldn’t find you anywhere. Till 
I began to think you were dead!” 

Then I reached up and pulled 
her down so she sat on the edge 
of the bed, and she sobbed so 
hard the whole bed shook. I held 
her the best I could with my one 
good arm. When she calmed 
down, I said, ‘Remember all that 
build-up about me knowing 
Clark Gable? Well, Clark Gable 
wouldn’t know me from a hole in 
the ground. I’m just a hick. I’ve 
never been west of Vermont, 
even.” 

“T know,” she said. “I nurse 
another American now, and 
when I told him how you knew 
sO many movie stars and all, he 
said, ‘Listen, sister, you tell that 
big bum to lay off. Let him kid 
the other nurses. They’re strictly 
from hunger, but you—you’re a 
doll that’s right out of this world.’ 
Is that a compliment?” 

“Tt’s not an insult.” And then 
all at once I was kissing her. 

She stopped crying. We sat 
there in the dark, and after a 
while I thought: Gramp, that cer- 
tainly was a lot of hot air about 
foreign girls. Because there’s no 
such thing. Ishmael’s wife and 
Sheila here—they’'re just the 
same, and being in love is the 

same in all languages, too. 

I kissed her again. 

She stood up. “Mavis wouldn’t like 
this,’ she said. 

“The devil with Mavis.” 

She looked down at me. “Tell me one 
thing—why did you make her up?” 

Well, it took a second for that to sink 
in. “You mean to say you’ve known she 
was a phony, and yet all this time you’ve 
kept pestering me to write those darn’ 
letters?” I started to get out of bed. “Why, 
VOU 7 -eUfhe <<” 

She backed off. “You were scared, that’s 
why! Don’t you dare get out of that bed! 
You were scared of me. Are all Ameri- 
cans afraid of women?” 

“Afraid!” I let out a croak that was 
supposed to put her in her place. “Go get 
your pad,” I said, “and take a letter.” But 
I didn’t wait for the pad. “Dear Ma,” I 
said, “how is everybody back home? I am 
getting along fine. Things are pretty quiet 
here, so there is no news, except I have 
got a girl. Well, it is late, so I will close. 
Your loving son, Lucky. P.S.—Tell Gramp 
now he can relax. I squared things for old 
Ishmael. He’s quits with Africa, now. I 
know it’s late to be paying off, but better 
late than never.” 


HE was just standing there, and you 

could tell from the sniffs she was go- 
ing to cry again. “Could I have another 
drink?” I said. 

Soon as she brought the glass, I pulled 
her down to sit beside me. I could feel 
the water trickling from the glass through 
the sheet onto my ribs. It was chilly, but 
I didn’t care. 

She was whispering something. “Ish- 
mael’s wife . . .” She kept saying it over, 
very low, like it was poetry or some- 
thing. “Some day I'll be Ishmael’s wife, 
too.” 

“If it’s okay with you,” I said. “Maybe 
I should've asked first.” 

She turned her face away, and I stopped 
breathing. I was cold all over. I thought, 
I must've been crazy to think a girl like 
her would look at a hick like me. 

Then she was rubbing the back of my 
good hand against her cheek. 

And she was saying, “It’s okay... oh, 
my darling, it’s very okay with me!” 

So then I started breathing again. I 
thought: It certainly is a wonderful thing 
how my luck holds. 

THE END 
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Yes, the eyes of the world have been focused on you and we are inspired by 
your efforts. The magnitude of the job American men and women workers have 
accomplished already in this war, well earns the praise of every Canadian. 


IN CAN WE’RE PRODUCTION-WISE, TOO! 
As a nerghbourly gesture, EATON’S OF CANADA, 


a Dominion-wide department store organization, 
ts proud to tell their many American friends about 
Canada's ever increasing wartime production. 


With fewer people chan the State of New 
York, Canada has, under the inspired 
leadership of the Hon. C. D. Howe, 
Minister of Munitions and Supply, built 
up an impressive war industry. From this 
‘Arsenal of ours in Canada”’ has already 
come some 3 billion dollars worth of war 
equipment— 400,000 mechanical vehicles, 
50 million dollars worth of tanks for 
Russia, naval combat vessels by the hun- 
dreds, shells and small arms ammunition 
by the millions, every month; naval guns, 
field guns, and small arms; training, 
bombing and fighter planes; many an- 
other weapon of war. Naturally we are 
proud to think that our resources are 
being pooled with yours for VICTORY. 


Photos Donald Nelson courtesy Harris & Ewing— 
C. D. Howe courtesy Public Information 
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Girl Wanted 


Continued from page 42 


while the sweat broke out on Eddie’s face 
the cop just looked at him. Then he 
shrugged. He let go of the woman’s arm. 

“That's your story and you're going to 
stick to it, huh? Okay... beat it,” he said 
to the woman and together they watched 
her hurry away, high heels tapping and her 
arms hugging her thin coat about her. 

Eddie began to breathe again but his 
legs. were still shaking. The cop looked at 
him. “Don’t get the idea you're kidding 
anybody, sailor,” he said, “it’s just that 
tonight | don't feel like arguing. Come on.” 

They went back to Broadway, Eddie 
and the cop. They turned left, crossed the 
street and kept walking. Eddie was still 
wondering What it was all about when the 
cop pulled him to a stop on the curbing. 

“You want a place to get a drink and 
listen to some music? Okay.” He pointed 
diagonally across the street. “Club Trop- 
ical. Floor show and everything. A little 
expensive, but they won’t clip you.” 

“Thanks,” Eddie said. “And thanks for 
letting her go.” 

He thought the cop was going to say 
something and the cop almost did. But 
he was a kindly man himself when he had 
time for it, and he saw no point in shat- 
tering Eddie’s illusion. He grinned and 
nodded. “Have fun, sailor,” he said, and 
moyed away. 

Eddie crossed the street. He was still 
a little shaken and his legs were not yet 


‘| steady when he climbed the carpeted stairs. 


There were three hat-check girls waiting 
when he turned off the landing, but before 
he surrendered his cap he took a look. 
What he saw was a large room, an or- 
chestra of eighteen or twenty pieces, a 
floor show in progress featuring at least 
a dozen girls, and, sitting around watch- 
ing, a couple of million people. Overawed 
by the very size of the display, he looked 
at the hat-check girls and fled. 

Out on the street, the air felt good and 
the crowd did not seem so thick. Not 
knowing where he was going, he turned off 
Seventh Avenue and presently he saw a 
sign $ 
floor door. It said EDDIE’S, and when’he 
approached it he thought he heard, faintly, 
the sound of music. 

Eddie Grant grinned and opened the 
door. Four steps led down to a landing 
Where, behind a little counter, a girl took 
his cap. He could hear the guitar now, 
and a man singing, and he went down four 
more steps on his right to a long, narrow, 
dimly lighted room with a bar on the right 
and a tiny dance floor at the other end. 
There were benches along the walls and 
little tables, perhaps a dozen of which were 
occupied. A waiter motioned him to a 
space along the near-by wall. 





HE Negro with his guitar finished his 

spiritual and there was a bit of applause 
and then the lights went up a little and a 
five-piece colored orchestra took its place 
and talked things over. The waiter dusted 
the ash tray, arranged a card so Eddie 
could see it, and presented a menu. 

Eddie read the card. It said, Minimum 
Charge—$2.00. On Fridays and Satur- 
days—$2.50. Eddie said, “Beer, p!ease,” 
and felt good because he had money and 
didn’t care about such things as minimum 
charges. 

The waiter went away and Eddie 
watched him and that’s when he saw the 
girl. From where he sat she seemed small 
and neatly modeled, with hair the color of 
ripening cornsilk curving softly over her 
ears. She was sitting with another girl, a 
blonde, and they were talking with a din- 
ner-jacketed man who looked as if he 
might be the boss and stood with his back 
to the bar. Even without seeing her eyes 
or her smile. Eddie knew that this was 


2° oh 
Ail th 
cheat 
410 0 
oi 
what he had been looking for, and ag gal 
wondered what to do, the man said se sa 
thing and the blonde got up. _" 
She came toward Eddie, smiling, peti 
he realized that these two were hostesse 
some sort. And that was all right, exalt gc 
this was not the right girl, not the wt 
one at all. prt)" 
“Are you in the mood for compar pn 
she asked. p ial 
Eddie felt his face get hot. “Sure, "ge!" 
said, “if your friend will come too.” Wea 
She didn’t seem to mind. “You kage” 
what you want, don’t you?” she said, agp"! 
went back to her table. ane 
Eddie watched his girl get up and § pont 
that he had been right. He liked the ype" 
she walked and held her head. He yp)" 
glad she wasn’t wearing an evening ge gah 
the way they did at the dime-a-dagm *' 
places. Just a plain black dress peor 
molded exquisitely her small, slender spit 
ure. Co 
“Hello.” Her voice was pleasantly le‘ 
but casual. “Jean said you wanted to k 
me a drink.” pr 
“I'd like to,” Eddie said, and found , 
throat was dry. wast 
my cir 
HE waiter brought his beer and the gupui tt 
said, ‘Scotch, Leon.” Eddie gave hemp! 
cigarette and she pointed to the dolphijie sit 
on his sleeve. “Does that mean you're Me! 
the submarine service?” He fin 
Eddie said it did. He said the propels 
on his arm meant Machinist’s Mate algeuil 
the single chevron said he was third claw! 
The waiter came with her drink. He wien) 
a sallow-faced fellow with a thin, halt! 
mouth and cold, indifferent eyes. Fi 
spilled the drink when he mixed it but t! 
girl did not seem to notice. Ein 
“Good hunting,” she said, and took bin 
swallow. “Have you seen any action?” (in| 
“A little,” Eddie said. He wanted to tem; ( 
her about the Pacific and how they'd bediiin,” 
banged up and how he and some of fii} 
others had been shipped east to get a nein 
sub. He didn’t know how to start and & \\t 
scared him. He’d always had trouble tally y 
ing to girls but he had thought it would ti, « 
all right once he met the right one. No@yi: 
he was afraid she’d get bored and go awa@: ¢h 
“You sound like you're from the West ™\) ( 
she said. Wis 
“Iowa.” Be: ( 
“Your folks have a farm?” 4 
“Yes,” Eddie said. “My uncle. I live} 
with him.” 
“It must be nice out there. I guess you' W 


go back when the war’s over.’ 
Eddie shook his head. 


l 


“No,” he said, “I like it up in Connect 


cut. I*d like to have a little place lik 
Mike’s folks have—” 
“Mike?” 


“Mike Donovan. He’s my buddy.” An 
then it happened just as he knew it woule 
and he was talking like a guy should talk 
without embarrassment or self-conscious 
ness, telling her how Mike’s people had ; 
little farm in Waterford and how Mike 
father and brother built submarines at th 
Electric Boat Works and how they heipe 
Mrs. Donovan with the vegetables and thr 
chickens. 

“T like motors and engines and thing) i 
like that,” he said. “And I’m learning ¢ 
lot. When I get out I can get a job some 
where up there and then Id like maybe ar 
acre and a little house and a garaen anc 
chickens like Mike has. I like country like 
that, with hills and valleys and woods an 
streams. It’s—well, it’s not so big and wide 
open as Jowa—it’s more friendly.” 

She was smiling now, her brown eyes s 
soft and wistful that he wondered why she 
needed so much mascara and shadow 
“You mean it’s more friend!y than your 
uncle’s place,” she said. “You make if 





kind nice.” She started to push back her 
jir. “Well, thanks for the drink—” 
iddie’s heart gave a sickening flip. “Do 
| have to go?” he said quickly. “Can't 
stay and have another? Please—I have 


ney. 
i You earn it the hard way too, but—all 
et.’ She shrugged. “Only if you're hav- 
| another why don’t you order a drink? 
late to see anyone pay eighty cents for 





SMiling 


Hoste 


aT. 
‘th i Bighty cents?” 
“Ror everything. You might as well get 
_ §irmoney’s worth.” 
‘Oli ddie thought fast. He didn’t like whisky 
, | he didn’t want to be a dope. He 
_\itffught of something Mike ordered some- 
‘00. fies. When the waiter came up he said, 
‘OU ®hother Scotch and a Tom Collins.” 
Si) Why did you come here?” the girl said. 

jou can get a bigger drink for half the 
‘) tne down the street.” 
“ht was the name,” Eddie said. “Eddie’s. 
| iefat’s my name. Eddie Grant. I’m stay- 
‘Til i over at the Woodley and I was walking 
itadiit.” He hesitated, his grin tentative. “I 
{ts 5 lonesome.” 
ltt Phe drinks came and he found he liked 
Tom Collins. He asked her what her 
: l)Bme was. She said it was Dawn. Dawn 
‘( l0ificas. 
‘}It’s pretty,” Eddie said. “It just fits 
y "ea 








dhe wasn’t looking at him. She was 
\wing circles with the bottom of her 
idtheiss and he saw the weariness at the cor- 
welts of her eyes. He wondered about them 
‘dobiftause she was so young, he wondered 
joulfaut her work here but he was afraid to 
t. He finally asked her if she’d always 
ployed in New York. 

at @She said no. She said she came from a 
ind ch ile coal mining town in Pennsylvania. 
He place you never heard of, Eddie.” And 
in, tigehow Eddie was glad she came from a 
\, Mall town, too. 

t OU 








E finished her drink and put the glass 

| (0olf down and before he could think of 

on!"fything to say the waiter came up. 

‘tol*Mr. Carlson wants to know if you'll 

bin him,” he said. 

‘Oddie had seen the three men come in 

‘ald now he saw Dawn looking at their 

{anble. When she hesitated and glanced at 

‘lef he said, “I guess you get paid on the 

ould@inks, don’t you?” 

. M&*My drinks,” she said, ‘“‘and a percentage 

oa! the checks. It’s all right, though.” 

\WeihNo. Go ahead,” Eddie said. “I'll wait.” 
‘I wish you wouldn’t.” She rose, her 
ince friendly again. “It may be quite 
while.” 

| eT don’t care,” Eddie said. “I’d like to 
at.” 

syolHe watched the orchestra after that, 








anetl 
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feeling warm and comfortable and some- 
how secure when he remembered that this 
was only the first night. After a while the 
waiter came back. 

“Mr. Carlson wants you to have a 
drink,” he said. “What do you say? An- 
other Collins?” 

“But—I haven’t finished this one.” 

“So what?” the waiter said. “Drink up.” 
He came back with a fresh one and Eddie 
raised it to Mr. Carlson’s table to ac- 
knowledge the favor. The three men and 
the blonde were smiling at him. Dawn was 
drawing circles with another glass. 

After that Eddie lost track of time. He 
finished both drinks and felt mellow and 
unworried, knowing that Dawn would 
come back when she could. 

“Hello,” she said when Mr. Carlson 
finally left. “You stuck it out, didn’t you?” 

“I wanted to,” Eddie said. “I didn’t 
mind at all. Would you like another 
drink?” 

“All right.” 

The waiter brought another Tom Col- 
lins when he brought the Scotch, and Eddie 
tried to figure how many the girl had had. 
It worried him and he asked about it. 

“Tll tell you a secret, Eddie,” she said. 
“The Scotch I get comes from a bottle 
that is three-fourths water. When I’ve had 
four of these, at eighty cents a throw, I’ve 
had one drink. And this is‘the last one— 
with you.” 

“But you'll be here tomorrow night?” 
Eddie said anxiously. 

“Probably.” 


“Because I’ve got a week,” Eddie said, | | 


and it was wonderful to think about, to 
know there was someone to come to to- 
morrow night, and the next. He wanted to 
reach out and take her hand but he didn’t 
dare, not right out in the open. 

And then, somehow, she was talking. He 
hadn’t asked her what else she did but she 
was telling him how she worked after- 
noons modeling dresses for somebody on 
Seventh Avenue, and how she started to 


come here evenings because Jean, her|™ 


roommate came, and because it was 
friendly. here and she could make a little 
extra money. 


“Why don’t you ask me why I don’t get | 


out and do something worth-while?” she 
said presently. “Like work in a defense 
plant. Because it isn’t easy to break away 
once you make a couple of friends and 
finally get so you can make a living and are 
comfortable. I guess that isn’t much of an 
excuse, is it?” 

“T don’t know,” Eddie said and he was 
a little bewildered. 

“Or maybe it’s because when you're 
alone you're afraid to take a chance. It 
doesn’t seem worth-while, just for your- 
self, so you drift along.” She paused, then 
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..»A MINUTES CARE IN 
ADDRESSING MAY SAVE 


DAYS IN DELIVERY! 


A war-time shipping suggestion: Prepare 
your shipments carefully — pack them 
securely — print the address clearly—and 
when possible ship them in the early 


hours of the day. ai ie CaN 
Thus, you will help : 
to speed up. han- 


dling and delivery. 
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, 


said, “I ran away from my uncle too.’ 

She said other things but Eddie found 
it hard to follow them now. He was 
watching her face, and he found that it was 
blurring a little. He finished his drink to 
see if it would clear things up. 

He remembered the waiter putting down 
the check, and getting out his wallet, but 
he dropped it, and when he picked it up 
things began to get bad. He put it on the 
table and asked Dawn if she would pay 
the check for him. “T'll be all right,” he 
said, “if I can just put my head down for 
a minute. I—I guess I’m not much of a 
drinker.” 


DDIE GRANT awoke with a head- 

ache and a thick brown taste in his 
mouth. A shaft of morning sunlight sliced 
across One wall and he watched it absently 
a moment, remembering where he was but 
wondering how he got here. Then it all 
came back—Eddie’s and Dawn Lucas and 
the drinks he had taken. 

He remembered vaguely that someone 
had brought him here in a taxi and it 
seemed to him that it was the girl. Yet the 
only thing he was really sure of was that 
he had put his head down on the table, 
and thinking of this now, he was ashamed 
and sick at heart because she had been so 
nice to him. What made it worse was that 
since he did not know where she lived or 
worked, he could not apologize until to- 
night. 

A cold shower helped a little. Then he 
went over to his trousers and got out his 
wallet to see just how expensive last night 
had been and to make some kind of budget 
so he’d have money enough to last. He 
opened the wallet and there wasn’t any- 
thing in the bill compartment and it was 
just as if someone had kicked him in the 
stomach. He sat down quickly, the wal- 
let dangling from one hand. 

It was a while before he could get up. 
He wasn’t even angry at first, just numb 
all over. Finally he searched his pockets. 
He found two dollar bills and some 
change; he got out the twenty-dollar bill 
he had hidden in his toilet kit. His anger, 
when it came, was halfhearted. He 
thought of notifying the police and then 
he knew it wasn’t any good. It didn’t help 
the ache inside him any. He’d asked Dawn 
Lucas to pay the check and she had 
brought him home and there wasn’t any 
other way it could have happened. 

Well, you sort of asked for it, he thought. 
It’s happened to better guys than you. You 
wanted adventure and you got it, so quit 
crying, Eddie. Maybe she needed it worse 
than you.... 

It was nine-thirty when Eddie walked 
down the narrow stairs and started for the 
table he’d had the night before. There 
wasn’t anyone else in the place except the 
waiters and bartenders, not even the or- 
chestra. The waiter he’d had before came 
over. 

“So,” he said, “you want to try again, 
huh? Boy, did you tie one on last night!” 

Eddie looked at him, finding both his 
face and his manner unpleasant. “Beer,” 
he said. ““When does Miss Lucas generally 
come in?” 

“Whenever she gets around to it,” the 
waiter said. 

Eddie waited. It had been the toughest 
day of his life, but he knew what he wanted 
to do. He wasn’t angry now, or ashamed, 
or resentful; he didn’t care what had hap- 
pened, he only knew he had to see her 
again and watch her smile come and listen 
to her voice. He had to tell her it was all 
right, that it didn’t matter. 

She seemed surprised to see him when 
she came in a half-hour later. She came 
right up to his table,. wearing a cute dark 
green dress with a little white collar and 
a lot of buttons down the front. And see- 
ing her now, the sweet ¢ 1:ve of her throat, 
the warm depths of her eyes thit mascara 
could not touch, he was glad he had come. 

“Hello,” she said “How do-you feel?” 
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He said he felt fine and watched her sit 
down. He said he was sorry about last 
night and asked if she had taken him home. 

“Yes,” she said. “It’s lucky you told me 
where you were staying.” 

“I’m sorry I was so much trouble for 
you,” Eddie said. “I appreciate your look- 
ing after me.” 

She took off her gloves and put them on 
top of her purse; then she watched him for 
a moment, her eyes concerned. “Why did 
you come back?” 

“T told you I was going to,” Eddie said. 

“But that was last night.” 

“Tt’s more important now. Last night I 
thought I had al! week and now I know 
I haven't.” He took a breath, not daring 
to look at her any more, but plunging 
ahead: “I was going to wait until you 
knew me better but I guess this is my last 
night and so I have to say it now. Maybe 
I won't say it right, but I thought a lot 
about it, and it seemed to me I'd know 
when it happened because she would be 
small and pretty and I’d be able to talk to 
her and feel she understood just what I 
mean. I guess that’s why I came to New 
York, and when I saw the sign last night 
and came down and found you—” 
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“Don’t, Eddie,” the girl said. “You don’t 
know what youre saying.” 

“Yes, I do,” Eddie said. “I know.” 

She shook her head, not looking at him 
but pulling at her gloves. “You haven’t 
been around much,” she said, “or you’d 
know a phony when you see one. Even the 
name, Eddie. Not Dawn Lucas—Donna 
Lukaski.” 

“Please,” he said, his throat tight now 
and an ache in his chest. “I want to fin- 
ish. I have to ask you if you could get off 
a couple of days—so I could take you to 
meet Mike Donovan’s mother. There’s 
lots of room and she’d be awfully pleased 
to have you and I'll be there too because 
I’ve got all week. I won’t ask you to stay. 
Just for a couple of days, to see if you 
think you could ever want to live in a place 
like that. [ll bring you back. I’ve got 
some money in the bank—and enough in 
my pocket to get us there.” 


E STOPPED, not knowing what else 

to say and terrified because he hadn’t 
convinced her. She had her head down and 
he couldn’t see her eyes. When she finally 
spoke, her voice sounded muffled. 

“You wouldn’t want to take me up there, 
Eddie,” she said. “You wouldn’t want to 
take a girl to Mrs. Donovan’s who hangs 
around traps like this and makes a living 
bumming drinks.” 

“T want to take you,” Eddie said. “It 
isn’t what you do, it’s what you want to 
do I don’t care about the money; if a guy 


is dope enough to get drunk, that is his—” 

She looked up quickly and Eddie 
stopped, held by something in her face he 
had never seen before. For a long moment 
she stared at him, her eyes wide open and 
deeply disturbed. Then, very quietly, she 
said, ‘What money?” 

“Why—you know, last 
money I had—” 

“Eddie.” She leaned forward, her voice 
still controlled. “How much did you have 
this morning?” 

“In the wallet?” Eddie said. “Why— 
nothing.” And suddenly he was cold all 
over. He’d never seen her face so white 
and tense. “But I don’t care. It’s okay. 
Honest. I just—” 


night. The 


HE got up before he could finish. She 
strode over to the fellow in the dinner 
jacket Eddie had noticed the night before. 
Eddie couldn’t hear what she was saying 
but he saw the boss scowl, and he saw the 
girl’s white, set face, the tension in her 
back. Then the boss reached out and took 
her arm and she tried to pull free. Eddie 
got up fast and started for the bar. 
She hadn’t raised her voice but it car- 
ried, low and hot. “I know how much he 


“Now don’t get sore, dear! I couldn't find any horse meat!” souw saiey 





had,” she said. “I paid the check for him 
and I took him home. I guess they’d like 
to know about this over at the police sta- 
tion.” 

“You're off your nut,” the boss said and 
when she tried to turn away he grabbed 
her with both hands. 

“Let her alone,” Eddie said. 

The boss hardly looked at him. “Sit 
down,” he said. “Keep out of this, punk.” 
And then he looked because Eddie kept 
coming. “Leon,” the boss said. “Frank.” 

The two waiters who had been listening 
stepped up. The boss let go of Dawn and 
the three of them turned to Eddie. Eddie 
swerved and backed against a table, and 
without taking his eyes off them, reached 
behind him for a glass carafe. The boss 
stopped. 

“Wait a minute,” he said. He glanced 
anxiously over the room. The few people 
down by the dance floor weren’t paying 
any attention to this part of the show. “Re- 
lax, sailor,” he said. “Now give it to me 
again. How much did you come in here 
with last night?” 

“Eighty bucks,” Eddie said. 

“And the check was around six dollars,” 
Dawn said, “and there were seven tens left 
in the wallet and I tipped Leon and—” 
Suddenly she stopped and turned on the 
waiter Eddie didn’t like. “You took him to 
the cab,” she said fiercely. “While I got 
my things. I put his wallet back in his 
pocket and you—” 

“So I put him in the cab,” Leon said. 


“He could have been clipped at 
tel,’ the boss said. 

Eddie was watching the girl and th 
was in his chest again because she 
so small and proud and unafraid, 
didn’t,” she said. “I went all the 
his room.” 

The boss was looking at Leon, k 
half shut, and that worthy began 
mer and protest. The boss took one 
arms. “Come on, Frank,” he 
Frank took Leon’s other arm and prt 
the three of them walked through 
Eddie hadn't noticed before. 

The bartender, who had watched | 
with interest, went back to polishil 
bar. Eddie looked at the girl. He sp 
her but she kept her head averted. — 

“T wouldn't have had this happen 
world,” he said. And then he just 
there miserably until the door opene 
the boss and Frank came out, follow 
Leon who now wore his hat and coal 
a mouse under one eye and a split lip 
boss was grinning and counting mot 

“Here,” he said, and gave Eddiemiay 
dollars and then added another tenia 
his own pocket. “I’m glad I four 
about it. Nobody gets clipped in f 
except by my prices. Sit down, you 
The drinks are on the house.” 


DDIE reached for her arm and 
she didn’t draw away he led her’ 
table and held her chair. She sat dow 
opened her purse and took out a han 
chief while he slid down on the bench 
would not look at him but he saw he! 
were full and he felt terrible, he felt 2 
“Please,” he said, his throat h 
“Don’t be angry with me.” 

“I—I'm not angry.” 

“But you're crying,” he said, and 
he got no response he said other 
He said he was ashamed. He 
guessed he was a heel for ever thinkin 
could do such a thing; he said he 
come back because he wanted the m 
he hadn’t intended even to mention i 

“I know,” the girl said, blinking 
and dabbing at her eyes. “That’s j 
You thought I'd taken your mone 
still you wanted to—to take me to 
Donovan’s.” 

“Why—sure.” He reached out and 
her hand and her fingers were limp i 
his own. “Maybe I was a little so 
first, but then I thought, ‘What's thely 
ference, Eddie? That’s what the mi 
was for—to find someone like her, 
now you've found her—’ ” 

“Oh, Eddie.” Her fingers tightened 
and then let go. “Let’s not talk. Let’s 
get out of here.” 

She was on her feet then, picking uf 
things, and she was out the door be 
Eddie could catch up with her. He h§ 
her running up the stairs but he paus 
moment to answer the boss, who 
started toward him. 

“Hey,” the boss said. “When is 
coming back?” 

“T don’t know,” Eddie said. “‘Mz 
never.” E m 

She was walking slowly along the d 
ened street and Eddie came up and sligg*™™ 
his hand inside her arm. He hadn’t if- 
ized how small and slender she was 1 
now and he knew she was still cryir®\ 
little and he knew it would be better i 
did not try to talk. _ 

Just walking, feeling her beside him {py 
enough for now, for the thing | 
dreamed about had happened, as he’c#"* 
ways known it would some day. He 
not sure what happened next but he k; ad 
that if he could not sell what he had tof yin 
in the five days he had left, he did not}. 
serve a girl like this. He looked up F*! 
found the stars were out again. He watci, | 
them as he walked along, feeling hung. 
and exalted. Finally, thinking how diff} 
ent it would be the next time he wen 
sea, he smiled. vue 
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(NE men usually make up each crew of those 
"1 x American bombers that fly so far and hit so 
i Se 
int@rd — and cost a quarter-million. 
Wasa : 
c\ifPilot, co-pilot, bombardier, navigator, engi- 


‘fer, radio man and three gunners are picked 





jidfd put together as carefully as their plane — to 
qi -m a superbly trained and co-ordinated team. 
: ned 

i ‘Read the home towns of a typical team, around 


fe rim of the picture above. Here are United 





‘ ates in action. Here’sareal All-American team! 


Ke Not just because of geography, either. You’ve 














y dist to be good to play on this team. Competition 


“tough. You’re on your own. Doesn’t matter 


iho you are or where you’re from. Pull won’t 
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help. Only brains, ability and energy can make 
you the boss of a bomber. 


That’s the way the Air Force works — and the 
way America works. That’s one of the big things 
we’re all fighting for — the right to live our own 
lives and make our own careers — the oppor- 


tunity to work and save and get ahead. 


That system made Americans independent and 
made America strong. It encouraged invention 
and research. It built the big industries that are 
arming the United Nations for victory. It created 
the electric companies that power most of 
America’s war plants and produce far more elec- 


tricity than any nation has ever known before. 
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Let’s make sure that our All-American teams 
find this same freedom of opportunity when they 


come back from the Big Game. 


Let’s hold fast the system of business manage- 
ment under public regulation that has worked 


so long, so well. 


* BUYING BONDS IS ANOTHER WAY * 
* TO BE AN ALL-AMERICAN! * 


THIS PAGE SPONSORED BY A GROUP OF 108 
ELECTRIC COMPANIES* UNDER 
AMERICAN BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


*Names on request from this magazine. Not listed for lack of space. 
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Want a fish with red, white and blue fins? 
Or one with a mug like a circus clown’s? 
However improbable, it’s a cinch for 
Carroll Baker, whose fantastic crossbreeds 
sometimes astonish their own mothers 


WANT a fish with a blue tail, pink fins, a red nose, 
| and horizontal black stripes.” The ordinary reply to 

this request would be, “Brother, there ain’t no such 
animal.” 

But you can give such an order to C. Carroll Baker, 
of Lake Worth, Florida, and some time later get your 
fish according to specifications. It won’t be any mounted 
affair. It won’t be a picture. It will be a live fish, and its 
colors will be its own. It will be the first of its kind as 
far as color scheme is concerned. 

Baker doesn’t do this with mirrors, but by special 
selective breeding of different kinds of tropical fish. He 
keeps 175 varieties in 114 outdoor pools and 200 indoor 
breeding tanks. In his nine-room house he has a fish 
bowl in every room and a pool in the patio. Rarely does 
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New variety of swordtail is the hybrid at the bottom of this tank. 


he have less than a quarter of a million fish on hand to 
work with—quite a palette for any artist. 

Baker is a stocky man of sixty, who looks like a 
well-battered welterweight. Society women from near- 
by Palm Beach, when visiting him to pick out exotic 
fish, at first think he must be one of the lower type of 
hired help around the place. They are greeted by what 
appears to be a pug-faced roughneck, clad in a faded, 
slime-splattered slack suit and wearing woebegone shoes 
which will stand wading into the pools. 

They soon get over the idea when they see Baker 
handling, with the delicate touch of a woman, a rare 
cockeye pilot or a head-and-tail-light, which are the 
actual names of fish. He is so enthusiastic about his 
fish that when he gets talking about them, the only way 
to stop him is to walk away. Even then he'll follow you 
down the street, explaining the mysterious breeding 
habits of some unusual specimen he has probably 
thought up himself. He is fond of making, proudly 
and rather shyly, such statements as this: “Yesterday 
I became the father of eight thousand babies.” 

His outdoor aquarium is open, free, to the public, 
including the school children who visit it daily. It’s sup- 
posed to be operated both as a business and as a hobby, 


Aristocrats of the Baker pools are the rare a 
ful calico fantail goldfish. The picture at le 
Baker feeding them carefully to avoid startl 


but the hobby part interferes with Baker mi 
money out of it. Recently he turned down 
a New York tropical fish dealer for 1,500 f 
shipped every Monday. Baker knew he we 
able to keep his mind on such a regular order 
had dozens of experiments going on in as ma : 
turning a cream-colored fish into a green fish o 
a bright yellow nose to a heretofore altogethe 
fish. In addition he says, “I’m no guppy breede! 
Baker has been close to fish all his life. 
Columbus, Ohio, he bred his own minnow ge 
live bait to fish upper Wisconsin waters. He 
these to the family fishing camp in January, an 
mer they had grown to be of excellent size | 
muskellunge and other battlers. 
He kept up this practice during the twenty 
operated music stores in Columbus, taking two 
off each summer to fish. At one time he held th 
for the smaller type tiger muskellunge catet 
pounds. He was something of a champion in th 
store business, too, having given the largest sin 
ever known for player-piano music rolls, 10 
them. That year his business grossed $350,000. 
deal of this was drummed up by Baker’s innoy 
installing a long soda fountain in one of his sto! 


itd al 


wp bit 


.a pipe organ in back of it. While prospectiy 


customers sat at the fountain sipping sodas, they 
to records they wanted to hear played on the ¢ 

In 1925, Baker saw that radio was replacing 
of music he sold and that he would soon be left 
ing sodas only. Besides, those mere two summe: 
for fishing weren’t enough. He retired and went 
Pierce, Florida, where he had heard the fishing w 

It was. Bake, as he came to be called in Flori 
discovered the giant jewfish, which is the largest Siam 
He specialized in catching these and soon was 
locally as the Sea Bass King, bringing in 
weighing up to 750 pounds. 

At first he obtained the services of an auto-w 
car to transport his catch from the dock. Fir 
rigged up his own angle-iron frame with a ble 
tackle on the front of his car. People who didn 
him believed him insane when he explained this 
lift and carry fish. He gave away his catch to 
in the vicinity, and in later years, during the dep) 
it was frequently all some people had to eat. 

In Fort Pierce, besides sea bass, Bake met k 
Blue, whose name comes from that of the doc! 
attended her mother at her birth. Eight years ¢ 
Bakers moved farther down the Florida coast t 
Worth. Here, for a birthday present to his wife, 
her two pairs of tropical fish. It was a case of Pz 
ing trains to the baby and then playing with the: 
self. When they bred, Bake became so interestec 
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PHOTOGRAPHS FOR COLLIER’S BY BALKIN-PIX AND BOB 
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Top fish in this tank is.a new variety of platy. It resulted from crossbreeding 
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to breed are the friendly albino sailfin mollies. The bulging female in this The pugnacious Siamese fighting fish come in almost every color and will kill each 
e gave birth to her live young the day after this photograph was made other on sight. Baker once succeeded in breeding a solid orchid variety of this fish 





The sleeping cichlid above, a baby specimen, is an Amazon River fish and is difficult 


jicty of the queen barb, with young, newly imported from the Indian Ocean. 
to breed. When it’s tired it sensibly lies on its side and goes to sleep, as above 


s cal fish enthusiasts in the United States are not generally familiar with this fish 
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‘affectionate kissing fish spend their lives in an osculatory daze, kissing each Near approach to the famed “invisible Brazilian goldfish” that packed in the suckers 
for hours at a time. They are also fond of kissing their reflections in mirrors in Gay Nineties sideshows is the highly transparent glassfish. ‘These are young ones 
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“We are mixed platies, or moonfish, the result of crossing golden, blue, black and red Prize fish of the Baker aquariums, which seldom contain less than 250.000: fish, is 
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Metal cooling system parts 
you can’t replace are being 
BURNED UP by RUST! 


There’s no smoke and flame to warn you, but with- 
in your car’s cooling system water plus air are 


steadily doing their destructive work. . . gradually 


é 


oxidizing and “burning up” all parts 
made of iron, brass, copper and 
aluminum. 


Save these non-replaceable parts 





by stopping “rust fire’ NOW. First, 
free your cooling system from all rust 
and scale with WARNER RADIATOR 
CLEANER. Then safeguard all metals 
from further rust formation with 
WARNER COOLING SYSTEM PRO- S 
TECTOR. Do it today—at your near- 
est service station. 


REPAIR LEAKS! 


quickly . . . 
WARNER 
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safely .. . permanently —with 


LIQUID SOLDER 
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tiny fish that he acquired other varieties 
and bred them too. 

He built an outdoor pool. He built an- 
other as the fish became more numerous 
and his enthusiasm grew. Finally the whole 
spacious front and side lawns of his prop- 
erty were occupied with fish pools, and the 
special breeding house for tanks he had 
erected began to overflow too. 

A next-door acre of ground, shaded by 
mango trees, giant bamboo, hibiscus, and 
other tropical vegetation, was acquired, 
and today this is also wholly occupied 
with fish. The largest pool measures forty 
feet across. Others, are round, oblong, 
square, or in the shape of a small stream. 
One is’ an enormous wagon-wheel shape 
divided into twenty-five compartments 
with walkways between each leading to the 
center. You can stand here, completely 
surrounded by bright-colored fish, and 
look until you get spots before your eyes. 

Though Baker has put thousands of dol- 
lars into his unique aquarium that he can 
never hope—or want—to get back, he has 
commercialized his hobby to an extent, at 
least when he can remember to attend to 
orders. He wants others to have curious 
breeds of pretty fish, and for them to be on 
display publicly. 

He has supplied and arranged the aquar- 
iums of the exclusive Everglades Club and 
most of the other clubs and hotels in Palm 
Beach. Nearly 200 of the wealthy resort 
homes, including those of Atwater Kent, 
Mrs. Jessie Woolworth Donahue, and 
Charlie Munn, have his version of fish. 
Mrs. Sam Riddle owns Man-o’-War and 
some of Bake’s tropicals. Walter Reisinger 
is a director of Anheuser-Busch, Diesel 
Engines, and a bowl of fish. Some of these 
customers order special color variations. 

Bake’s greatest worry was what people 
would do with their fish when they went 
away in the summer. He solved this by 
opening a hotel for fish, boarding them 
until their owners’ return. Acommon gold- 
fish obtains room and board for twenty- 
five cents a month. This goes up to a 
dollar for a pair of rare breeding angelfish. 

Bake has more fun with less spectacu- 
lar displays. At a cost price of $1.50 he 
makes up what he calls his “Hospital 
Bowl,” which is given to patients just. be- 
fore the female fish are about to have their 
babies. When this happens in a local hos- 
pital, the bowl is carried about the place 
to the extent that it has been known to 
disrupt the entire routine. Doctors recom- 
mend watching his fish as a therapeutic 
measure. Dentists put them in their wait- 
ing rooms to take the minds of patients off 
what is beyond the door. 

Recently, Bake gave a bowl of fish to an 
Army company located at a near-by camp, 
and the soldiers adopted the lively fish as 
their mascots. When Bake called around 
one day to put a new plant in the bowl, he 
was told the company, fish and all, had 
moved on to the South Seas. He’s still 
chuckling over that one, because some of 
the fish will be returning from where they 
came. 

An Artist in Fish 


Bake is happiest of all when he is paint- 
ing fish, as he calls his developing new 
kinds of colors in fish. He claims that he 
can put about any stated color into most 
fish that normally have none of this color. 
Some of his achievements appear to bear 
out the boast; for instance, his black-tailed 
moonfish. 

In natural life the moonfish has a yel- 
low tail. Bake found one with a streak of 
black in it. This is called a “sport” and 
is the basis of most fish painting. By mat- 
ing the sport with a virgin, he obtained a 
few more fish with black in their tails. By 
continually mating those with the most 
black, he finally had moonfish with en- 
tirely black tails. 

The bright male swordtail has a long, 
sharply pointed spike for a tail, with that 
of one choice variety being edged with 


black. A customer wanted one of these 
with a completely black tail. Bake is now 
working on this and, after a year, is com- 
ing along so well that a few more fish 
generations of eight months’ each should 
produce the desired result. 

His pets for painting are the brilliant 
Siamese fighting fish, which in Siam—now 
Thailand, and temporarily Japanese—are 
fought like fighting cocks. Bake had seen 
about every color in these except solid 
orchid. He wanted an orchid Siamese 
fighting fish. It took him four years to get 
the exact shade of orchid he sought, but 
finally he obtained it. He figures he could 
now do it in two years. 

Putting colors in tropical fish where 
they’ve never been before isn’t simple or 
easy. Elements of climate, diet, and the 
chemical content and temperature of wa- 
ter enter into intricate breeding. 

A large part of fish painting is to make 
the subjects as healthy as possible. The 
finny babies are treated just like human 
young, even to the extent of feeding them 
baby-formula spinach and cod-liver oil. 
Epsom salts are one ingredient in a diet 
which includes ground beef, pork, liver, 
salmon, shrimp and lettuce. 

Like everybody with a passionate hobby, 
Bake is a nut on at least one subject con- 
nected with it. His is water. Except when 
it has already become polluted, he says, 
fish should never have the water in their 
bowls changed. 

“That’s just like poison to a fish,” he 
states, “especially when it’s city tap water 
that has been chlorinated.” 

Bake’s idea of proper water for fish is 
water at least five years old. He doesn’t 
regard water under two years old as fit for 
fish, particularly for color-breeding pur- 
poses. One reason for this is that infusoria, 
microscopic life on which many newly 
born fish must feed, forms in old water 
and is not present in new. 


Spare the Water... 


He adds new water sparingly in his pools 
and tanks, only enough to replace what has 
evaporated. Cleaning is done by scraping 
off the deposit around the sides of the 
tanks with a razor blade and wiping the 
surface of the water with a cloth. Scaven- 
ger snails do not clean but consume sur- 
plus food which otherwise would sour. 
Proper plants furnish oxygen, balance the 
alkaline and mineral content, and absorb 
carbon-dioxide gas. Fish fanciers are di- 
vided between those who aerate water and 
those who don’t. Bake says it is unneces- 
sary except in an overcrowded tank. 

After showing you the fish he has 
painted and those he is currently working 
on, Bake will introduce you to his kissing 
fish. They have thick, recurved lips they 
use for kissing one another by the hour, 
or, if a mirror is placed in their tank, ar- 
dently kissing their own reflections. 


He'll show you something like th 
the cichlids, which, to make love 
the Spartan test of locking jaws and} 
a vicious tug of war. If one gets frigt 
and gives up before the other is sg; 


’ that its adversary is brave enough t 


parent, it is killed by its prospective 

The female Egyptian mouth 
takes as many as 100 eggs in her n 
hatching them there. Even after 
ming on their own, the young wil 
back into the mother’s capacious r 
to safety at the slightest sign of 
continuing this until too large to ere 

Bake will show you the Liberty r 
which has red, white and blue = 
very popular right now. He'll s 
clown fish with colors like the makel 
circus clown; glassfish, through whic 
can see as clearly as through a wir 
pane; convict fish, which have 
stripes; pencil fish, which look like 
name; and neon fish, which look lik 
sections of a neon tube. Talking ¢ 
make a grunting noise. The armore 
has thick protection on it, and its naj 
German seems directly out of the w 
ing panzerwels. 


Oddities in the Pool 


Many a Montezuma female, afte: 
ing birth to live young, soon finds k 
turned into a male and doesn’t seem 
prised a bit. There are two kinds o 
that get out of water and walk on 
The climbing perch has spines on it 


plates by which it is able to propel itsem" 


land and will search out a new pond 
own goes dry. The mudskipper 
strong fins to climb up on a rock, 
it stares with protruding eyes. 

The young of labyrinth fishes droy 
water, their eggs having to be laid in 
bles of air prepared by the male. 
Copeina Grnoldi, which should be ashe 
of itself for having no common nam 
its eggs out of water on a sloping 
The pair clasp each other closely b 
fins, leap out for ten seconds to lay 
fertilize eggs, keep this up for half an k 
and then slap water onto the eggs to 
them wet until hatched. 

When Bake is through showing 
these things, he’ll take you to his prize 
formers, the archerfish. These are 
inches long. They circle their pool ce 
lessly, their noses near the surface, loo 
out at the air as if wishing they lived in 
element. Suddenly one of them stops 
has seen an insect clinging to a blad 
grass a foot above the surface. Meth 
cally, the archerfish puts its mouth o' 


water, takes careful aim, and lets go % 
quite a respectable stream of sticky ;F' 


The insect, engulfed by this, falls to 
water and is devoured. 
“Very accurate,” Bake says pro 
“They never miss.” 
THE END 
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“I know a short cut.” 
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‘oye time must be spent chewing 
Openimor better, in some exotic lair. 
yifally, he is the son of a New Bruns- 


‘ity, J., pharmacist, and the closest he 
‘I aieige to a Hindu temple was a copy of 
Oui ional Geographic. He lives in one 
Paciyularly cluttered room in a West 
0 f @ytel in New York, dresses like a 
 (0emlored ragamuffin, reads books, eats 
Lien when he can get ’em) and speaks 
lit deft—tirelessly. There is nothing in his 
i'l graphical chatter about a little 
‘Mimmack in Bali, but he does like to 
hyfoout his maternal grandfather, an 
thagmagboat captain who was wont to 
 hyeBome at clockwork intervals drunk 
ok (gat and invariably bearing as a peace 
ok a big fish, with which his wife 
alkin Mbit him over the head. 
‘amemadfather, as Cole recalls him, was 
item the pleasanter features of a child- 
{theefaarred by his parents’ divorce (his 
me is J. Ewing Richter; Cole was 
bfather’s name, which he adopted) 
| § an accident which left him blind 
eye, and cross-eyed. 
le, af 

fngifae Ugly Duckling’s Revenge 
Nt Se 
tind affliction made him feel ugly and 
ilk gated as a boy, and he determined to 
sqpqmcer. That was to “show” everyone 
plied slighted him, because he believed 
j pogs to be the most beautiful people. 
line #Wvas seventeen and a bright student 
rock q@umbia University when he went to 

‘hhe Christmas dances starring Ruth 
«dqgois and Ted Shawn. “Miss Ruth,” 
hidg§Still calls her, fascinated him. He 
meged every performance for two 
bea Zhen he went back to New Jersey 
mmgtormed his mother and stepfather 
ning pe Was dropping everything to dance. 
«ly  @ Crushing blow to them. In their 
to of society, a male ballet dancer 
famething you’d heard of, but never 

i. the family. They didn’t actually 

jm out into the snow with his baby, 
wying2t Was the general idea. 
ying discovered immediately that the 
, gf at Denishawn House cost about 
oolgptme as several years at a 14-karat 
+ logs school for millionaires’ daugh- 
dig? He quit college and went to work 
opp the fee. He landed a job in the 
bigga exchange department of a Wall 

\eif Banking firm and turned out to be 
thqpning success at large-scale finance. 
« gogat months, he had saved enough to 
icky PE 3 Denishawn pupil. 

s St. Denis and Mr. Shawn picked 
Irs chiefly for their looks, with em- 
4} on physique. Young Cole’s defec- 
é was more than outbalanced by the 

ry of his body, so they selected him 

holarship and the debatable honor 
og Shawn’s valet. 

r only two dancing lessons, during 

} he all but knocked himself out try- 
— | learn everything at once, he became 
pf the Denishawn concert company. 

found he had much to overcome in 
Jay of provincial inhibitions. His in- 
ssignment was to the ensemble of an 
fican Indian dance in which his cos- 
consisted of plenty of feathers on the 
but nothing at all over the rear—just 
fog around the waist and a little flap 
fat. At the first performance of that 
}, he was so self-conscious that he 
the girls leave the wings or he 

In’t go on. 

tually he got used to brevity in 

nes, but he thinks the nudity he en- 

ed with the Denishawn group was 
drove him, in sheer reaction, to doing 
ndian dances when he struck out on 

n. He wanted to wrap himself in as 

material as possible. 

Toad tour with Miss St. Denis and 


ls te 


pr 


Mis 
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Mr. Shawn was polka-dotted with explo- 
sive incidents. Jack would lose the keys 
to Shawn’s trunk, necessitating a midnight 
trek to a country locksmith’s, or he would 
burn a hole in one of the master’s Italian 
glove-silk costumes, or forget to mend a 
tear in some vital spot. Once he rebelled 
at an ugly and uncomfortable costume he 
and the other boys were given to wear in 
a Brahms number to make them look 
“manly.” When he finished sweating 
through one performance in it, he took it 
and tore it up into rather small pieces. 

“If you’re a man,” he told Shawn, “you 
dance like a man. You don’t have to go 
around like a sex maniac all the time to 
prove it.” 

Despite these altercdtions, Cole’s recol- 
lections of Shawn strike a tender note. 
“Ted was difficult,” he sums it up, “but he 
tried to be likable. It was just that you 
never knew whether it was his day to be 
a good guy or not.” 

Three quarters of the way through the 
road tour, Jack was struck with the sud- 
den conviction that Shawn’s dancing was 
pretty humorous and he began to laugh at 
it even while he assisted it. One Middle 
Western reviewer noted this and described 
Cole as “a healthy young man who seemed 
to think the whole thing was very funny.” 

In due time, our hero left the auspices 
of Miss St. Denis and Mr. Shawn because 
he had encountered a wealthy lady from 
Bronxville who had a daughter who 
wanted to dance. 

The lady from Bronxville engaged a 
studio in the East Sixties, a rather mag- 
nificent affair. The daughter of the lady 
from Bronxville ran things, and Cole and 
a young lady from the South taught—or 
would have taught, had there been any 
pupils. 

It was not a long-lived venture. In a 
high-flown moment, Cole had named the 
dancing school The Parnassus, explaining 
to the lady from Bronxville that that was 
the place were the Muses used to hang out 
in the old days. That satisfied her until 
she got her hands on an encyclopedia 
which reported that in the old days, orgies 
had been held on Parnassus. With this as 
evidence, the benefactress decided the 
whole thing was improper and took her 
money and her daughter back to Bronx- 
ville. 

With no funds and no place to get his 
head in out of the rain, Jack went to Doris 
Humphreys and Charles Weidman, who 
even then were dancers of some note if nrt 
great fortune. They let him sleep on a 
mattress in their studio for a while, then 
took him with them to Broadway in School 
for Husbands. 


Hitting the Big Time 


Then he teamed up with Alice Dudley, 
a slim, frail blonde who had also been with 
the Denishawns. They began with con- 
certs and progressed to a job at the Em- 
bassy Club, a super-swank night spot then 


run by Dutch Schultz. This lasted a week. . 


Coming up to work one night on the sub- 
way from Greenwich Village, they read in 
a tabloid that the club kad folded while 
their backs were turned. 

But Alice and Jack survived, modeling 
for artists and dancing odd jobs of danc- 
ing, until they landed at Radio City Music 
Hall, where they soon got to be standard 
stuff and came to the attention of the aus- 
tere Rockefeller staff. They performed at 
the opening of the Rainbow Room and 
were a great success. 

After a few minor engagements, Jack 
and Alice broke up in a friendly way be- 
cause, as he explains, “we didn’t want to 
go on being sex maniacs, and that was all 
anybody ever hired us for.” He went back 


to the concert stage and then formed his 
own dancing group. 

Always a fellow with a fine flair for un- 
common situations, he found himself at 
one point doubling between Billy Rose’s 
Casa Mafiana and Adelphi College in 
Brooklyn, where he taught young ladies 
the history of the dance. He commuted 
between Brooklyn and Times Square in 
the subway. Between shows, he used to 
sit in his dressing room in a sarong and 
correct examination papers. 

One afternoon, he was instructing a 
class in East Indian movements when one 
of the students came in with a record of 
Raymond Scott’s Dinner Music For A 
Pack of Hungry Cannibals. During a rest 
period, they put it on and, strictly for 
laughs, Cole began doing slightly improper 
Hindu movements to the swing music. 
The combination of the two art forms, 
ancient and new, proved oddly satisfying 
to his sharp sense of the exotic, and he de- 
cided to experiment with it. That was how 
his current dance patterns started. 

In night clubs, he always makes the 
routines extremely decorative, so that cus- 
tomers who don’t get it that they’re funny 
can at least recognize their beauty. His 
version of a French picnic, done to Strauss 
waltz music, was a great hit. Those who 
didn’t understand applauded because it 
was so pretty; the hep ones realized it was 
gentle satire on the romanticism of the 
ballet. His Wedding of a Solid Sender, 
a jitterbug number in which he wears a 
chartreuse pailletted zoot suit and a shock- 
ing pink shirt, is clear to all comers. 


Slave to Perfection 


Cole has been known to give his notice 
because a trumpet hit a sour note while he 
was dancing, and once he quit because 
there weren’t enough saxophones in the 
band. When the girls in his troupe missed 
a beat or a gesture, he would give them 
holy what for and go stamping off to his 
dressing room with the bells on his feet 
jingling in anger. 

He still does that. The girls don’t mind 
very much because they are aware of his 
slavishness to perfection. When he is not 
exploding with artistic outrage, he is the 
soul of kindness, patience and good humor. 

Without being a publicized Broadway 
wit, he is a well-turned ‘“‘character.” He 
is 27 years old, 5 feet 9 inches tall, weighs 
146, and is 1-A in the draft. His right eye 
is still blind, but as a result of an opera- 
tion a few years ago, it is no longer crossed. 
He wears extravagantly informal clothes, 
notably blue denim dungarees which he 
had built by a famous Chicago tailor, 
from material he bought from Sears Roe- 
buck. When he dances he soaks his hair 
with castor oil, to give it the black, wet 
look that so many people think is paint 
until he tells them, “It’s my own switch.” 

His best girl is Loretta Jefferson, dance 
director Robert Alton’s assistant, known 
as “Jeffie.” After hours, he takes Jeffie 
dancing in the rumba joints. He says he 
likes dancing the rumba better than life 
itself. Right now he is in the pleasant, 
rather dreamy state of having no new goal 
to make, no far-flung ambition to fulfill, 
because he is waiting for Uncle Sam to 
tap him on the shoulder. 

When that happens, the Broadway 
scene will be lacking one of its 10 P. M. 
thrills, but the gentleman with the whiskers 
will have one rookie who can cross a drill 
field in double-quick time, even if he does 
it in rumba rhythm. And if the boys at 
Camp Dix awaken one morning to a hot 
jive version of the Kashmiri Love Song, 
they'll know that Cole has got to the 
bugler. 

THE END 
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P... are precious... Uncle Sam 
has decreed that fewer can be made 
this year. So your need is for the 
kind that lasts longer, does more 
work. Your need is for MONGOL 
quality—obviously. To use inferior, 
nondescript varieties, under today’s 
conditions, would be inexcusably 
wasteful. Every pencil must do yoe- 
man service. 


By comparison MONGOL gives twice 


the wear for every sharpening, 

better than twice the work. Awar- — 
time economy, the big 5¢ worth— 
MONGOL. Exclusive Complastic 4 
lead, Woodclinched for strength and 
sturdy, steady service. , 


Choice of 5 degrees: No.1 VerySoft, 
No. 2 Medium, F Firm, No. 3 Hard 

and No. 4 Very Hard. 5¢ every- 
where...Consult your stationer for 
quantity prices. 


SAY MONGOL 
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and afterwards ! Word’s 
getting around about this milder, smoother, sparkling tall drink. 
Made with Coronet .. 


Fresher-tasting as you sip... 


.a de luxe American brandy as 
distinguished as you've ever tasted... anywhere... anytime |! 


50c for unique Coronet snifter (illustrated) yours without advertising. 32 oz., 6” high. Shipped 
postpaid. Send check or money order to Schenley Distillers Corp., P.O. box 78, dept. G, N. Y.C. 


California grape brandy 84 proof. Schenley Distillers Corp., N.Y. 


Tune in! Schenley's ‘Cresta Blanca Wine Carnival’ with Morton Gould's Orchestra.See your local news 
paper for time and station each week. 


* make your dollars fight... buy war bonds and stamps ! 








Message to the Athenians 
Continued from page 20 


“They’re lost,” the professor stammered. 

“You son of an unmentionable mother,” 
Chiurazzi began. Then another idea came 
to him. “Laughing at me, eh?” he said 
ominously. 

“No,” the professor assured him hastily. 
“T’m not laughing.” 

This Greek had already delayed him 
too long. “Laughing, I said,” Chiurazzi 
snarled, letting his temper boil over. “All 
you Greeks. Even the boys in the streets. 
I’ve had enough of it. Saying we Italians 
didn’t defeat you...” 

He raised his pistol. The professor saw 
a possible chance.. “I realize that we 
Greeks are conquered,” he declared hur- 
riedly. 

“Eh? What’s that? You admit that we 
Italians—Jtalians, I say, have conquered 
you Greeks?” 


O THE professor, in comparison to 

saving the food, it was relatively un- 
important whether the Nazis or the Ital- 
ians had defeated the Greek armies. He 
nodded, hoping that the effect would be as 
he surmised. It was. Chiurazzi’s tension 
left him. He felt a warming glow of tri- 
umph. You could almost see him swell as 
he put up his pistol. 

“You’ve saved yourself a bullet for 
breakfast, old man. We Italians, descend- 
ants of the ancient Romans, are just,” he 
announced grandly. “We also know how 
to be merciful.” He made a sweeping ges- 
ture of his hand, like a conqueror dispens- 
ing largess. “I give you your life.” 

The professor bowed, murmured a word 
of thanks and turned away. His hunched- 
up shoulders felt wide and vulnerable as 
he crossed the street and entered the 
Hodos Buronos. But no shot came. 

When he reached the little square 
around the twenty-four-hundred-year-old 
monument of Lysicrates, the professor, 
weary from his long trip, paused to rest 
a moment and reflected that, if he had been 
sensible, he would have accepted that post 
in the Nazi-controlled government and be 
sleeping comfortably at this moment in 
his home in the Hodos Homerou. But 
there had been his grandsons to consider. 
Atha and Janni wouldn’t have understood 
that their grandfather was “co-operating,” 
not of his own choice—indeed, all he had 
ever asked from the Nazis was to be left 
alone—but because, he, as a historian, 
knew that, a hundred years hence, it would 
make no difference to the main current of 
events whether he took that post or not. 
No, they would have thought him a Quis- 
ling. So would Xenia, his daughter. So 
would her husband and the boys’ father, 
Basili Konteleon, who, over a year ago, 
had slipped off to join the guerrillas in the 
mountains. It was the comprehension of 
how all of them—and especially the boys 
—would feel which had caused the pro- 
fessor to refuse. A week ago, when Herr 
Botticher of the Gestapo had dropped in 
at the hovel to see if near-starvation had 
changed the professor’s mind, he had de- 
clined once more. 

Had he been wrong? the professor won- 
dered as he shuffled on again. His mind 
didn’t—couldn’t approve of the uncom- 
promising resistance of men like Basili, 
not when that resistance was obviously 
futile. Yet something within himself didn’t 
like being compelled to submit as he had 
been compelled by that posturing Italian, 
a short while back. If the Nazis would 
only leave him alone. But they wouldn’t. 

The professor knew why. It was not 
that he, Vassos Kavvadias, was so im- 
portant. But a professor’s word always 
carried weight in Greece, particularly if 
that professor had a reputation for aloof- 
ness from politics and for dispassionate 
objectivity. If Professor Kavvadias could 


be induced to endorse their reg 
licly, it might influence a numbe 
countrymen. 

His reflections had brought the p 
to a point close to the narrow 
twisted alleys huddled under th 
eastern cliff of the Acropolis. Th 
still in shadow. He turned and 
into the maze. With a slackening of 
he picked his way through t 
bage heaps and over or around th 
sional body of one to whom hur 
pestilence were no longer of conce 
then, not five minutes from his he 
as he reached a place where ¢ 
ended and another began, he 
sound. 

It was only a feeble moan. But 
him look. There, in the angle cle 
wall, a child was lying—a girl chile 

The professor averted his eye 
walked on. He told himself that 
was only one of scores—no, of hur 
dying all over Athens and Greee 
came on them in corners. You sz 
and women and children drop 
streets. You beheld them laid out i 
ribs protruding, cheeks cavernous, 
open, staring sightlessly at the sky. 

That was what happened when 
try was conquered by barbarians. 
was happening here and now. No 
distant past to the Incas when th 
savage Spaniards conquered them 
the faraway people of China—b 
right now, in Athens. 

Yet one must retain one’s obje 
You couldn't feed all Athens. Yo 
was to keep your grandsons alive 
had to be selfish. That child—p 
she was past help. 

The professor groaned and stopp 
went back and, shifting his bundle, 
up the child. She moaned and cur 
his shoulder, starvation-light. 
later, both arms burdened, he kic@*' 
the door of his home. : 






































E HAD to kick twice. His davg* 

Xenia, opened. But the boys vi’ 
behind her! The professor knew pzi! 
he stumbled in. Had the Gestapo 
them while he had been away? 
the child down hastily but carefully 
cot under the window and dumpi§ 
bundle of food on the rough tablh} 
the stove, he turned to his daughter#! 
was barring the door. 

“The boys?” he demanded, his voi 
ing in spite of himself. 

She came close. Even in his agi 
the professor wondered at the bri 
of her eyes. 

“Basili!” she whispered. 

eilere} 77 , 

“Yes. In the back room. He can 
night. An hour past midnight.” 

“What brought him?” 

“He heard about the Gestapo ev! 
us from the Hodos Homerou—and § ' 
He was afraid for the boys—for all of 

“What can he do to help?” EP! 
Xenia could answer, the professor th 
of something else. “How did he fin? 
way here—to this house? He must }* 
inquired. That’s dangerous. If the 
tapo—” i, 

“The Gestapo won’t hear. Basili sa 
one guessed who he was. He’s back- 
safe.” She paused and went on as F 
herself. “Safe—that’s so good to k 
Just to see him—touch him.” 

The professor was abruptly conscio 
the intense, vibrant joy in his daugl 
voice and face. It seemed vaguely ind'f’ 
to him—almost as if he had founc}™' 
undressed. To cover his embarrass }*'‘ 
he drew Xenia’s attention to the chil} 

“T came on her in the street,” he }*" 
He paused and then, as his daughter }** 








| 
| :.. swiftly from joy to com- 
on, moved over to the cot, he went on 
ygetically, “I know I shouldn't have. 
9 little—so thin—I couldn’t—” 

. £ course you couldn’t,” Xenia told 
tet Nei She gathered the child in her arms 
‘Quis arranged her more comfortably. 

Dr little starved thing,” she said in a 
hal pitying voice. 

WF only we had some milk,” the pro- 

“ier said. 

Poli, We have,” Xenia informed him over 
Ted ag shoulder. “Evaporated milk. Basili. 
ening he Italians. Food, too.’ She walked 
0th #1 to where the food was kept in a hole 
“Our the rug in the corner. “Preserved 
tom is, she went on, taking out a can of 
‘long “A leg of mutton. A whole package 
Mi tuff.” She moved over to the table. 
viete ™, you did get something. Splendid.” 
‘0, helia proceeded to open the can. “Basili 
xs of taking the boys with him when 
a Bi aves tonight,” she added casually as 
. began to heat the milk on the stove. 
BI ch 

‘bis TOOK the professor a stunned mo- 
lf thatent to comprenend fully what had 
),fhuaa said. Those boys whom he had been 
d Gre s to keep safe! 

Yougifhat’s absurd, of course,” he com- 
0 drop ited in a carefully controlled voice. 

iid ou§Basili doesn’t think so.” 

¢mouyanni, thirteen. Atha a couple of years 
heir. Boys, both of them. Surely you told 
! heal that it was impossible?” 

tian (Basili thinks they’d be safer.” 





dW, Nopasili—always Basili. It was as if in all 
ihen (ie years he had never really known his 
d them daughter. 


in—ysafer!’’ he repeated scornfully. “Shot 
{ Chased. Living with the guerrillas! 
e's oby May be a little pinched for food here 
5, Yr and then—but they aren’t in danger 
0s aiyneir lives every moment. I’m surprised 
ii-ypyou, Xenia. Where’s your common 
x a)? 
{ slogyBasili says they’re old enough to fight.” 
und \ is time the professor wasn’t able to 
iiqultain his fear and anger. “The crazy 
, WLI? he exclaimed. “The idiot! Just 
he kigause he himself—” He paused. “Why 
isn’t he take you, too?” he asked with 
jedge to his voice. 
His gy Lat wouldn’t be sensible,” Xenia told 
home calmly. She poured the warm milk 
rey 2 cup and went over to the child. 
sano] HO would look after you?” 
ay? I if it hadn’t been himself, who for the 
ful] Month— The professor pressed his 
{yp together firmly. This was a matter 
b tab ich, evidently, must be settled between 
yohte@t and Basili Konteleon. 
; | e left Xenia and walked slowly 
hiv ough the center room. When he stepped 
>) the room at the back, Konteleon was 
i: the low couch with a son in the crook 
 yiggeither arm. To the professor, who had 
me to regard these boys as peculiarly 
| own, it hurt to observe how little at- 
{tion they paid to him as he exchanged 
mpetings with his son-in-law and how 
» ckly they turned back to gaze at their 
her with worshiping eyes. He sat 
wwvn, feeling old and useless, and looked 
jj his son-in-law with unfriendly eyes. 
rl sili Konteleon was a big-boned, burly 
gD, though the life in the mountains had 
a gaunt air upon him. There was, too, 
be ertain grimness about the eyes and the 
uth which had not always been there. 
rd “Something I want to talk to you 
Jout,” he said abruptly and added: 
i omething Xenia said.” 
; JKonteleon knew what he meant. He 
nced at his father-in-law, a man who 
“pais opinion sat and quibbled with words 
en what was needed was action. On the 
jer hand he had a certain respect for 
vvadias’ learning. He removed his arms 
_gpm the boys. 
i”) Run along,” he said. “Tell your mother 
get some food ready.” 
he boys went, reluctantly. Both men 
hed them go—Atha, tall and dark and 
tense like his mother; Ianni, square of 
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build with an open, unthinking face. You 
could tell that both men loved them, 
though that love was likely to be expressed 
in different ways. The professor turned to 
Konteleon. 

“What's this foolishness about the boys 
going back with you?” he asked in a hard, 
level voice. 

Konteleon looked at him. “They’re old 
enough to fight,” he said briefly. 

“Nonsense.” 

“Old enough to hold a rifle. I’ve seen 
shepherd boys—” 

“These boys aren’t shepherds. They’re 
city-bred. Besides, why should they fight? 
You know yourself that this resistance of 
yours is—senseless. The whole world 
knows that we Greeks have already done 
our share. All your guerrillas do is to give 
these Nazis an excuse for cruelty.” 

Konteleon stood up. “Last week,” he 
said slowly, “I came into a village near 
Delphi. They’d hung them this time— 
men, women and children. It may be 
you're correct in saying that it won’t mat- 
ter a hundred years from now. But people 
who do that—whether under order or 
not—” He paused, then burst out, “Sen- 
sible or not, any Greek who is a Greek is 
going to kill as many as he can until he’s 
killed himself.” 

“T can understand that feeling,” the pro- 
fessor said, thinking for an instant of the 
child in the other room. “On the other 
hand, what has that to do with these 
boys?” 

“They're Greeks. They’re my sons.” 

“You have no right to sacrifice them, 
even if you are their father.” The pro- 
fessor got to his feet. “These boys have 
a right to life. In some way, by any and 
every means, these boys must be kept alive 
until liberation comes.” 

Konteleon looked at him with a stub- 
born set to his chin. “You can tie me up 
with words, Professor. My boys—” 

“That’s the point,’ the professor ex- 
claimed, beginning to lose his temper. “I 
wouldn’t say a word if they were men. 
But at their age—mere boys—” He 
stopped, then went on in a rush. “Boys— 
city-bred,” he repeated. “What good 
would they be in the mountains? They 
know nothing about trails, about taking 
cover, about fighting. They'll be a drag 
on you—and your guerrillas.” 


E SAW by his son-in-law’s face that 

-4_ he had made a point. 

“You may be right,”” Konteleon admit- 
ted, frowning. 

“Of course, I’m right. As for their be- 
ing safe here—well, I’ve looked after them 
for over a year.” 

His son-in-law glanced at him sharply: 
“Suppose you're arrested—or shot?” 

“They'd be no worse off than if they 
were in the mountains—except that in the 
mountains they’d get you all killed.” 

Konteleon pondered it a moment. 
“You've made a case,” he said curtly. 

The professor exhaled a long breath. 
His grandsons wouldn’t go out to face un- 
known dangers. They would stay in the 
Athens he knew. From the doorway Ianni 
announced: 

“Food’s ready.” 

They sat around the rough table. The 
professor noticed how his daughter hov- 
ered about her husband, making excuses 
to touch him. It did not trouble him now. 
Nor did it trouble him that the boys were 
almost forgetting to eat as they listened 
to their father’s brief, poorly told stories of 
this raid or that upon the Italians and the 
Nazis. Let Konteleon have his day. Soon 
he would be gone. Shortly the boys would 
be Vassos’ again, to protect, to look after, 
to keep alive until the Allies came. 

The professor no longer felt old and 
useless. He glanced over at the child. She 
was still in coma. But Xenia had said that 
she had kept a little milk down and had a 
chance. 

It was true that, looking at her, the pro- 
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fessor had an unfamiliar emotion. That 
child—suffering so horribly and not know- 
ing why. A people who did that to chil- 
dren ought to be hated, ought to be killed. 
For a moment he felt as Basili did. 

He reminded himself, turning back to 
his food, that famine and killing and 
torture were as old as human history. 
Barbarism was, apparently, a recurring ex- 
pression of the human animal. One must 
retain one’s perspective and not allow 
one’s reasoning faculties to be warped just 
because— A knock at the door interrupted 
his reflections. There was a hushed, frozen 
silence around the table. The knock was 
repeated. 

In a flash Konteleon was on his feet, 
pistol in hand, and over to the side where 
he could shoot. Xenia rose in her place. 
The boys got up and Konteleon nod- 
ded to his wife. Lips pressed together, she 
moved to the door. When she unbarred it, 
it was only Daphne, the wife of the potter 
down the street. Ianni giggled, a nervous 
giggle of relief. Konteleon smiled and 
started to put his pistol away. Daphne 
said: 

“The Nazis. They’re two streets away.” 

The professor rose to his feet slowly. He 
looked over at his son-in-law. 

“So no one guessed who you were,” he 
pronounced bitingly. 

No one paid any attention to him. 
Xenia turned to her husband. 

“Quick!” she cried, pushing at him. 
“The hiding place in the ruins. We showed 
you last night. Remember?” 

“Yes,” Atha exclaimed. He ran to his 
father and caught at his hand. “Ill show 
you.” 

“Me, too,” Tanni cried, crowding in 
close behind his brother. 

The professor watched as if in a waking 
dream. 

“No,” Konteleon said calmly, grinning 
confidently at his sons and his wife. “Tl 
find it. You boys stay here.” 

“But—” Atha started to protest. 

“Stay here,” Konteleon commanded. 
His eyes were sparkling. The professor 
realized with a shock of amazement and 
annoyance that his son-in-law was actually 
exhilarated by the presence of danger. 
“Tt’s me they’re after,” Konteleon went on. 
He slipped his arms around his sons and 
gave them a quick, rough hug. “Don’t 
worry. They won't find me. If they do, 
they'll wish they hadn’t.” 

“Hurry—please,” Xenia wailed. 

“Keep the boys here,” her husband told 
her. He gave her a kiss. “I'll be back as 
soon as they’ve gone.”’ He was away and 
out the back door silently and efficiently. 

“Hide the food,’ Xenia commanded. 


Y THE time the Nazis pounded at the 

door, everything was in order. The 
professor opened. A squad of soldiers 
brushed him aside and occupied the house, 
two of them taking their stand by the boys 
against the farther wall. Then, Herr 
Botticher entered. He looked around. The 
boys stared at him with blank, expres- 
sionless faces. Kenia turned her back and 
bent over the child. The professor cleared 
his throat. 

“This is somewhat unexpected, Herr 
B6tticher,” he observed quietly. 

Herr B6tticher was not one of your 
loud, blustering types. He nodded politely, 
waited until a soldier pushed a chair up to 
the table for him; then he sat down. 

“T presume you’ve guessed the reason 
for my visit, Herr Professor,” he remarked 
quietly. 

The professor looked at the long face 
with the precise lips and the high-bridged 
nose and the cold eyes which you could 
not read. He knew what the next calm 
question would be: “Where is Basili Kon- 
teleon?” A shiver ran down his back. He 
braced himself to endure. So long as they 
didn’t touch the boys— 

“You can thank the present situation for 
this further chance,” the Nazi remarked 
pleasantly. 


Was this a new technique? Or did it 
mean—the professor was afraid to hope. 

“Some of your countrymen seem to 
think,” Herr Bétticher continued, “that 
because the Allies have won a few battles, 
we Germans have lost this war. That is 
far from being the case, I assure you. But, 
of course, a man of your intelligence, Herr 
Professor, has comprehended that al- 
ready.” 

The professor held himself back from 
putting too much faith in the spark of 
hope. This might be a way of lulling him 
into security so as to pounce the more 
unexpectedly. 

“Well, that’s what we want you to tell 
the Greeks.” 

So they didn’t know Konteleon was 
here! It wasn’t Basili they were after! 
The professor was lightheaded for a mo- 
ment from the relief of it. 

“This unrest,” the Nazi went on. “Hope- 
less, of course. Yet it makes trouble.” He 
waved a hand. “We could use force. We 
don’t wish to—any more than is necessary. 
We Germans have, after all, a great re- 
spect for the achievements of the classical 
Greeks—Aryans like ourselves. You mod- 
ern Greeks have been foolish. But let that 
pass. The fact is, Herr Professor, that you 
can save your countrymen a good deal of 
suffering.” 

The professor had reorientated him- 
self. He knew that by this time both the 
boys and Xenia would have perceived 
that Konteleon was in no danger. The 
chief thing now was to avoid saying or 
doing anything which would arouse suspi- 
cion in the Nazi. He said politely: 

“In what way, Herr BOotticher?” 

“By pointing out to them that, as you 
have just agreed, they will be very foolish 
to allow the temporary Allied victories to 
go to their heads.” Herr Botticher leaned 
forward. “What we ask of you is very 
little, Herr Professor—simply to tell your 
fellow Greeks the truth. Publicly, I mean. 
Over the radio and in the press. It is really 
a duty.” 

Plausible—and really easier than the 
previous proposal because it did not in- 
volve putting his seal of approval on the 
present regime by taking a post in it. And 
was it not, after all, the truth? Yet, his 
grandsons, what would they think of his 
doing it? 

“You would find your house in the 
Hodos Homerou ready for you,” the Nazi 
suggested in a negligent tone. “As for 





food, since you would be perforn 
public duty—” 

He paused delicately. Xenia } 
round. 

“We'd rather starve,” she said, bit 
the words. 

Herr Bétticher looked at her. “M 
woman—” he began. 

In one swift, passionate me 
Xenia snatched the child from the e 
held it up to the Nazi. The you 
stirred and moaned feebly. 

“Look,” she said, the words ¢ 
choking her. ““Look—murderer!” 

“Regrettable,” Herr Botticher re 
coldly. “However, if you Greeks 
only co-operate—” | 

“No Greek will ‘co-operate.’ My §/© 
won't co-operate. If he did, I'd d 
him.” 

The professor looked at his gran 
In Atha’s dark, uncompromising 
read his answer. Even Ianni’s loy 
was pushed out and his eyes were sec 
at Herr Botticher. 

“I’m sorry,” the professor said. “J 
accept.” 

“Ah,” the German said. He rose 
feet calmly, began to move to the dod 
paused. “Bring them along,” he sai 
his shoulder. 


T WAS evidently all arranged. 

diers seized the boys and started t 
pel them to the door. Xenia dre 
long shuddering breath and presse 
child in her arms close to herself. 

“Wait,” the professor cried. 
What are you going to do with ther 

Herr Botticher turned round. He 
ded to the soldiers. They stopped. 9 / 
Botticher took out his cigarette { 
opened it, selected a cigarette, lit it. 4 
he spoke to the professor with a h : 
amusement in his voice: 

“Be reasonable, Herr Professor. | 
the exhibition we’ve just had and in 
of the fact that we know your son-i§!" 
to be with the guerrillas, we feel, nat the 
that these young lads are not broug§ 
in the proper atmosphere. Next thir 
know they'll be running off to join the 
father. That won’t do. On the other | he 
if they are surrounded by the correct@ 
cational influences, in one of our coj pla 
tration camps, for instance—” 

He paused, a thin smile on his lips. 
professor heard Xenia gasp, a gasp 
was checked instantly. These Nazis lt 
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tank mines, burster-wells, bombs — and 
many vital parts for combat cars, tanks 
and transport trucks: 

The experience and skill that went into 
Arvin radios before the war are now going 
into fighting-radios for planes and trucks— 
radios built with great precision to enable 
our fighting men to,talk back and forth and 


win battles in the air and on the ground. 


After the war, Arvin products will be 
back again — all better, some new. Until 
then, the workers of Noblitt-Sparks will 
carry on their war jobs — with all their 
energies and skills—just as millions of other 
men and women are doing so well, through- 


out the length and breadth of our Nation. 
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ruthless. This time Xenia couldn’t blame 
him—or even Konteleon; the boys would 
understand, too. Now he was being forced 
to “co-operate” simply to save his own 
family. 

“When would I be expected to speak?” 
he asked. 

“Tonight. 
countrymen.” 

Not tonight! Somehow tonight must be 
won so that the boys—and Xenia—and, 
perhaps himself—might flee with Konte- 
leon. For the boys were no longer safe in 
Athens. Let him offend the Nazis, even 
unwittingly, and the boys would suffer. He 
chose his words carefully: 

“T could not speak tonight.” 

“Why not?” 

“Such a speech, if I do speak, must be 
phrased carefully.” 

Herr B6tticher knocked the ash off his 
cigarette carefully. “We have already set 
down what you are to say.” 

“Your speech would be a German 
speech. My words, to have any effect, 
must be those of, a Greek speaking to 
Greeks.” 

The Nazi pondered this. “Very well,” 
he conceded. He paused thoughtfully. 
“The element of surprise, now,” he con- 
tinued. “You’d better come with us. Your 
neighbors will think no more of it than 
that we are taking you away for ques- 
tioning. As for your family—” 

He paused again. The professor waited, 
every sound in the room and outside— 
Xenia’s breathing, the clank of a rifle butt 
—loud and distinct. 

“No, they'd better stay here,” the Nazi 
concluded. “Until tomorrow night, I mean. 
It will make less stir. If they were known 
to be comfortable in the Hodos Homerou, 
there might be a suspicion that you were 
co-operating. That is, if you don’t mind, 
Herr Professor,” he added courteously. 

Mind! The hope for his own escape was 
gone. But so long as the boys— 

The professor glanced at his daughter. 
By the flash in her eyes, instantly sup- 
pressed, he saw that she had realized why 
he had fought for this one night. He also 
saw the child. 

“T’ll speak,” he said to Herr Botticher. 
“But that child—I want food for her—and 
hospitalization. Not with your people. 
With the relief mission.” 

“That can be arranged.” 

It was time to go. The professor knew 
that he must give no hint that this was a 
final farewell. He could not, however, 
forego one look at the boys. Ianni’s face 
was uncomprehending. But behind Atha’s 
dark intensity he glimpsed an awareness. 
He turned away. 

“Who will carry the child?” he asked 
Herr Botticher. 


We wish to surprise your 


T WAS the evening of the next day. The 

1 rofessor sat in the library of his home 
in the Hodos Homerou. The familiar 
books were around him. He picked up a 
volume of the lyric poets. He didn’t open 
it. Within the hour he would be on the air. 

Professor Kavvadias wasn’t thinking of 
his speech at the moment. The Nazis 
hadn’t left guards at the hovel on the previ- 
ous day. Why should they? They hadn’t 
known about Konteleon, and where could 
a woman and two boys flee except from 
starvation to starvation? But a few mo- 
ments ago Herr Botticher had come in, 
shocked out of his politeness. The pro- 
fessor had tried to convince him that he 
knew nothing of where his family had 
gone or why. He hadn’t been believed. 
The professor had sensed that if his speech 
to the Greek people had not been impor- 
tant he would be under the torture at this 
moment. 

But the really important thing was that 
Konteleon had taken Xenia and the boys 
with him and that so far they had not been 
caught. 

Vassos still had one decision to make; 
the time was getting short. The Nazis had 


U 

approved the manuscript for his sj 

Was he to give it as he had written jj 

The professor leaned back in his | 
Quite apart from his own interest, 
told him that the most sensible courled' lit 
his people was to yield. They had. i" 
their share. Whatever resistance §, wil 
might offer, active or passive, WoulmEy) ii | 


in his opinion, do anything to alte oT 
tory—at least in terms of centuries, Hill! 
when the reckoning came, the Allies Wi j 1010! 
turn soft again. scrall | 

Yet something within himself prog@, » jit? 


It was not so much the fact that hig«! 
low Greeks would brand him traitl®. Aicr 
that his grandsons, even though thel , yn 
derstood that he had yielded to save WH oyu 
would feel ashamed of him. Therf iyi 


rather the compulsion inside Bi, yates 
Could one come to terms with Wen th 
savagery, with a system which bem » ii! 
that mercy and kindliness were jogo 
nesses, which, if it won, would iFM, «(i 


a new ethic of the brutality of the strom, i(. 
Ought one to come to terms? In SpMBp oine 
the unimportance of the individual @. ini 
against the ages, was not Basili Kong yh 
right? Ought Vassos, when he stoom... 
fore that microphone, instead of ¢ jp 
his prepared speech—he wouldn't gem 
But— ; sein i 
Professor Kavvadias shrank frond nes) 
thought of what would happen to BEL. ;, 
he followed that course of action#h. .j 


wasn’t afraid of death. But the @,,, i 
things—before you died. His imaging” 
was too vivid and he had always sh bd 
from physical pain. F 
In his agitation he opened the ve get 
in his hand and began to leaf it over... 
words from the page seemed to flash ¢ ive 
him. He sat there staring at them. bi 
ERR BOTTICHER was finishingf. 
introduction. There was a no Bis 
triumph in his voice: “Herr Prof aa 
Vassos Kavvadias—Professor of Hi * 
—an important message for his peop§ . 
The professor didn’t really hear . 
He was very pale as he sat before a 
microphone, waiting. There were g rt 
standing a little behind him on either 
He took a sip of water. Bt 
“Herr Professor Vassos Kavvace 
Herr Botticher said and motioned to ae 
The professor looked at his manus @ 
His hands were trembling. a 
“Fellow Greeks,” he began to reac ie 
wish to speak to you, not so much §” 
professor, but as one Greek to ano wo 
You may be surprised to hear from rg." 
man who has always been most ca¥*! 
to divorce himself from politics of} we 


nds 


shade or kind. But this is a crisis—) . 


Greeks suffer. In this crisis I break 
rule of aloofness from politics to tr 
give you what I believe dispassionately# 
objectively to be the very best of ac 
in this present situation. This is my ig” 
sage.” enter 
He paused. The words were not orf 
page before him. But they were as «a 
to his eyes as if the book were ce 
before him. He knew that the cha“ 
from modern Greek to classical Gi” 
would puzzle Herr Botticher for a 
ment. It was that moment on whick# 
counted. His voice was clear: 
“Tf to die nobly is the chief par¥™ 
excellence, to us out of all men, Fort@.” 
has given this lot; for, hastening to si" 
crown of freedom on Greece, we lie I“! 
possessed of glory that never grows (ff ® 
So Simonides wrote for those Atheni# 
who died at Plataea, resisting the sem" 
ingly invincible Persian invaders.” 2 
He could sense rather than see He" 
Botticher’s face beginning to contort vi" 
rage as he began to understand what JP"! 
been said. There was time for a wom” 
As Herr Bétticher’s hand clamped dd 
on his shoulder the professor’s voice r hie 
out: te 
“To die nobly—that is my messasj* 
THE END 7 
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rces of “lift” can be maintained only 
| ing the wings forward into a steep 
to retain flying speed. This must 
}Jead the plane back to ground. 
lengine use helps offset this problem 
idays, but the chief gain is greater re- 
ity of motors. 
tiny agrly aircraft engines were not reliable 
fact se so little was known about them, 
Mepecause so few were skilled in build- 
thoy gaem. Ajircraft-engine workers had to 
(eda the same dexterity and familiarity 
tin, jllit-lightweight alloys that auto-engine 
ini ers had developed with iron and steel 
; yullmagh decades of experience in handling 
ih: fi. When the Hisso design was taken 
a ypqgere in the last war, we had to import 
| Europe the aluminum cylinder-block 
ofteammmgs, no foundry here being prepared 
i; |, puch work. Now great United States 
idiygammatt-engine builders have their own 
iii m@pdties and highly skilled workers for 
0 he meme even the dangerously inflammable 
stead 9 nesium. . : ; . 
vil eeond problem in aircraft engines is 
rht-power ratio. We have seen how 
lis being licked: by ingenuity of design, 
refinement, by use of every possible 
lovery in strong lightweight alloys— 
the end of these new developments 
iyet in sight. 
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hird special problem in which the air- 
t differs from the auto engine is alti- 
P. If we drive our car over mountains, 
the engine knocks, we simply give it 
her mixture or go into lower gear. The 
man must have the same performance 
i speed seven miles up (higher than we’ll 


h drive a car) that he has at sea level. 


Is is done by supercharging; that is, 
| pressing the thin outside air that is 
hel ked into the engine and mixed with 
-, oline for combustion in the cylinders, 
sijgenat the basic proportion of fuel-air is 
astantly maintained. This is done by 
‘, ious methods; one device, the turbo, 
i qQren by exhaust gases, won the Collier 
phy two years ago. 
his problem is related to the fourth, or 
: buretion, problem. We do not drive 
uff car upside down, normally; or down 
} side of perpendicular cliffs. If we were 
‘a pish enough to drive down steep hills 
a h the accelerator on, we’d notice chok- 
so and backfiring. The plane must assume 
“i kinds of attitudes—on its side, upside 
wel D> vertical climb or straight-down 
ot The float-type carburetor of an auto 
lef BE would not work under these condi- 
(Ds: Further, at plane speeds, the rush- 
2 air is a solid element; it jams and will 
it enter small holes. The aircraft engine 
ust be served by a complicated mechani- 
jl device, named carburetor for want of a 
, puter term, that mixes air-fuel and forces 
‘t'lto every cylinder, no matter what the 
( 6 ape of the motor, or the speed and posi- 
; _ pn of the airplane in space. 
igh phere are numerous lesser differences 
“fd comparisons that pursue the builder 
‘aircraft engines. Ignition shielding must 
thorough and exacting to avoid radio 
zterference. Everything—plane, motor, 
ited all exposed parts—must be stream- 
jned to lessen wind resistance. Oil tem- 
jwerature must be regulated. The power 
_jutput of a plane motor is greater—in- 
‘Need, the output of one cylinder exceeds 
pat of the whole motor of the most ex- 
4 ensive and powerful automobile. And 
sf ne cylinder of a modern Wright giant de- 
|jelops 10 or 12 times more power than 
| ips entire motor with which Orville Wright 
pst flew. 
‘I! The car engine usually has only the 
jange of temperature and conditions of 
“She locality in which it is owned. The air 
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Here’s Your Horsepower 
Continued from page 15 


engine must operate over deserts, oceans, 
cold, moderate and tropical zones and it 
often encounters all of these conditions in 
a single trip. 

A car driver boasts if he gets 100,000 
miles from his engine. The life expectancy 
of a modern air-engine, barring destruc- 


tion in combat or accident, is 5,000 to}. 


7,500 hours—say, a million and a half 
miles. It will deliver up to 150,000 miles 
of flight before it gets a “top overhaul”— 
comparable to a valve-grinding and cylin- 
der-cleaning job on a car. 

Automobile engines are never driven at 
peak speed by sane people, unless a cop’s 
after them. A plane motor very often, in 
storm or dogfight, is called upon for ev- 
ery last ounce of power for minutes at a 
stretch. 

If a car owner gets a “Jemon” engine he 
turns it in for a new one. A boy in a battle 
at 25,000 feet can’t very well do that. This 
leads to another very expensive difference 
between auto- and aviation-engine manu- 
facture. Until recent years, buyers of new 
cars were cautioned to drive at low speeds 
for several hundred miles, to give the mo- 
tor a chance to “break in.” 

The plane motor has to be ready to go 
at tops from the moment it hits the flying 
line. So every aircraft engine, when assem- 
bled, is taken to a soundproofed, tempera- 
ture-controlled room and run for six or 
more hours under the hands of experts at 
a mass of test dials and gadgets. Then it is 
returned to the factory and completely 
taken apart, down to the last bolt and nut. 
Each part is inspected. Big engines may 


have more than 8,000 separate parts. In, 


construction, each engine requires about 
80,000 machine operations and undergoes 
about 50,000 inspections. There’s one in- 
spector for every seven workers in the av- 
erage factory. 

Now the engine goes along a whole new 
assembly or production line. Small parts 
don’t necessarily go back into the same 
engine from which they were taken. Stand- 
ardization provides for that. Reassem- 
bled, each motor is sent to the test blocks 
again for another five hours or more of 
running. If it’s sweet, it’s shipped. If not, 
it’s scrapped. Thus, in effect, every air- 
craft motor before it goes into the air to 
assume responsibility for lives and victory 
is really built twice. 


Plane and Car Motor Output 


Air-engine mass-production figures are 
not, of course, and probably never will be, 
as impressive as those of auto engines if 
considered on a unit basis. The whole air- 
craft industry output combined would not 
match prewar Chevrolet’s 5,000 motors a 
day. On other bases, the disparity fades. 
Air-engine factories have more floor space 
than auto-engine factories. An aircraft 
factory’s daily production of 300 units of 
2,000 horsepower each would exceed the 
total horsepower produced and the total 
cost value of an auto factory’s 5,000 mo- 
tors a day. 

Actually, therefore, in all phases except 
numbers, air-engine production can be 
said to be approximately equal to our pre- 
war mass production of automobile en- 
gines. 


As to practical manufacturing, toler-| 7 


ances (“play” within a part) and clearances 
(“play” between two parts) are about the 
same both.in auto and aircraft engines. 
But much has been heard about greater 
precision being necessary in the latter. 
That works out this way: The aircraft fin- 
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1600 miles across rivers and through forests... over moun- 
tains and muskeg . . . in 9 months U. S. Engineers create 
the Alcan Highway .. . and Evinrudes were on the job! 


“Impossible . . . fantastic . . . monstrous,” said the critics. 
Towering mountain ranges, vast wilderness, great rivers, every 
obstacle known to road builders blocked the way. A fraction 


of the project could easily take years to complete. 


In March of last year the Corps of Engineers swung into 
action. Miracles were demanded — and accomplished. The 
world knows only the results. In December the Alcan High- 
way was through! The lifeline for Alaska’s defense and 
America’s safety stretched securely from Dawson to Fairbanks, 
and trains of freighter trucks were rolling the length of it! 


Alcan is a military highway now . . . but some peaceful 
summer to come you may decide to try your fishing luck in 
sporty lakes and rivers up near the Arctic Circle! Swiftly 
covering these spectacular miles you'll gain fresh apprecia- 


tion of the greatest road building accomplishment in history! 


We're proud that Evinrudes served on that job...and equally 
proud of the Evinrudes that are performing many another 
task for the army, navy and marines. Until Victory, Evinrudes 
are being built only for the armed services . ... then there 


will be brilliant new Evinrudes for peacetime pleasures again! 


EVINRUDE MOTORS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Evinrude Motors of Canada, 
Peterboro, Canada 


ish and materials must be finer because of | ~ 


greater work and stresses encountered. A 
Cadillac piston and rod must support a 
load, in operation, equal to the weight of 
a Cadillac car—that is, one heavy auto- 





* To speed the day of peace... buy MORE War Bonds. 
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mobile. The piston and rod of an Allison 
motor, on the other hand, must bear a load 
equal to the weight of five heavy automo- 
biles. Therefore, safety demands there 
should be no rough spots in the finish of 
the Allison or any other aircraft engine’s 
parts; the load must be equally distributed 
microscopically throughout the part, oth- 
erwise all the load might fall on a single 
high or rough spot, and breakage might 
occur. 

Here are further Cadillac-Allison com- 
parisons, to show the necessity of finer fin- 
ishing in the aircraft type. A Cadillac 
connecting rod requires 25 machine op- 
erations; the Allison requires 93—in man- 
hours that means 55 times as much work 
on the Allison rod. There are 44 machin- 
ing operations on the Buick automobile 
engine No. 60 (165 h.p.) crankshaft, after 
forging; on the Buick-built Pratt & Whit- 
ney air-cooled aviation engine there are 
189 machining operations after the crank- 
shaft is forged. 


Turn to Aircraft Engines 


A Cadillac crankshaft transmits 150 
horsepower, weighs 90 pounds, and re- 
quires 62 operations in manufacture. The 
Allison crankshaft transmits 1,325 horse- 
power, weighs 103 pounds and requires 80 
operations. A Cadillac cylinder block and 
crankcase is of one piece; the Allison cyl- 
inder block and crankcase consists of 17 
pieces. 

An outstanding comment on the value 
of air power is the fact that a large part 
of the automobile industry is now build- 
ing famous aircraft engines. Thousands of 
the same workmen who made the engine 
that drove your automobile are now build- 
ing the motors with which Yanks are fight- 
ing over Africa, Europe and the Pacific. 

Modern aircraft-engine manufacture in 
the United States falls into two main 
groups: air-cooled and liquid-cooled. 


miles east. Then the invading armada 
sliced swiftly through the green rolling 
seas, bound for Dutch Harbor. 

We were not unprepared. For almost 
two months, prior to the outbreak of the 
war, the Navy’s PBYs had been guarding 
the sea lanes of the Aleutians in full com- 
bat condition. On December 7, 1941, 
planes of two squadrons were actually at 
sea, patrolling with live bombs, when 
word was flashed to them of the Pearl 
Harbor attack. 

Patrolling was a grim and cruel job, in 
the unending fog and sleet and wind that 
is the average Aleutian weather. Engines 
remained in service for phenomenal peri- 
ods prior to major overhaul. Daily patrol 
flights took anywhere from eight to four- 
teen hours; only occasionally did the pilots 
have as much as a day’s rest between them. 
Solid layers of overcast wrapped the 
islands in a perpetual shroud. Seas were 
so rough that destroyers shipped water 
down their stacks. There was the ever- 
present danger of vicious rip tides, of un- 
charted rocks and peaks, of high winds that 
raced over the desolate landscape, unob- 
structed by trees or shrubs. Now and then 
a dreaded williwaw—Alaska’s unpredicta- 
ble hurricane which can attain a velocity 
of eighty knots—would pour down the 
steep sides of a volcano like a snowslide, 
obliterating everything in its path. : 

A williwaw can reverse itself on a run- 
way in the seconds it takes a pilot to set 
his wheels on the ground; it breaks up 
planes, tosses ships, upsets buildings, shat- 
ters nerves. Pilots setting out on a day’s 
flight would bet their gasoline supply 
against the weather. Lieutenant (jg) Sam- 
uel Coleman, decorated for sinking a sub- 
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Curtiss-Wright and Pratt & Whitney are 
chief builders of the larger air-cooled mo- 
tors for bombers and fighters; Jacobs of the 
smaller ones, for training and in-between 
plane types. But there are other important 
firms: Fairchild, Kinner, Continental, 
Warner, Lycoming, Franklin. Among the 
automobile firms building American plane 
motors are Dodge; Ford; various General 
Motors companies, including Buick, Cadil- 
lac and Chevrolet; Studebaker; Chrysler; 
Nash. These, and others, Hudson, for in- 
stance, are also building parts for assembly 
outside their own plants. 

The majority of our air-cooled motors 
are radial, although there are some notable 
in-lines. The radial, in the shape of a rim- 
less wheel, is a descendant of the rotary, 
in which all the cylinders (the whole mo- 
tor, in fact) rotated around the crankshaft 
hub, for the purpose of gaining enough air- 
rush to cool the cylinders. Today’s static 
radial gains better cooling from the air 
washed back over its cylinders by the pro- 
peller blast. Huge new radials have their 
9, 14, or 18 cylinders in double rows, which 
are staggered so that air passing between 
those of the first row hits the cylinders of 
the second row. 

In the liquid-cooled types, water has no 
modern place, for it freezes at high alti- 
tudes. Ethylene glycol is used. Liquid- 
cooled development was neglected for 
many years in this country; one firm, Alli- 
son, carried on bravely. Owned now by 
General Motors Corporation, Allison is 
our principal builder of liquid-cooled en- 
gines. Packard builds an English liquid- 
cooled, the Rolls-Royce Merlim. 

Much of the criticism of United States 
air-power preparedness for this war cen- 
tered in the controversy (happily set aside 
for the duration) between the air-cooling 
and the liquid-cooling schools. While we 
neglected liquid-cooled, England and Ger- 
many went forward toward such great 
motors as the Rolls-Royce and the Daim- 


ler-Benz—the mainstays of their respective 
fighter squadrons. 

The feud here began in circumstances 
peculiar both to war aftermaths and to 
democratic processes of government that 
could easily rise again when the present 
war ends. With Congress, economy comes 
with peace as inevitably as night follows 
day. At the close of 1918, we had thou- 
sands of Libertys, Curtiss-OXs, and other 
engines in crates. Tens of thousands of 
aircraft-engine workers were immediately 
out of jobs. No federal plans had been 
made to hold our air gains. The industry 
had been wholly liquid-cooled; and, with 
all those brand-new unused motors, no 
appropriations were forthcoming in order 
that building might be continued. 

The Navy soon asked for money for air- 
cooled experimentation. That was some- 
thing new; there were no air-cooled motors 
in warehouses. Other factors appeared. 
But it was Lindbergh’s 1927 flight with his 
air-cooled Whirlwind that gave the air- 
cooled industry its great psychological 
advantage in the United States. Then sud- 
denly, in 1938; the Air Corps turned to 
liquid-cooled motors for its fighters; prob- 
ably inspired by what had happened in 
Germany and England. 


Air-Cooled vs. Liquid-Cooled 


The champions of each type claim great 
advantages for their own, serious disad- 
vantages for the other. Most of the argu- 
ments are technical, so far as laymen are 
concerned. Actually both seem moving 
(through refinement and research, through 
reduction of disadvantages until these are 
offset by inherent advantages) toward a 
basis where they will be able to compete on 
equal terms in the glory and progress of 
American aviation. In this status, they 
might well be joined eventually by the 
Diesel engines. 

The whole debate has always reminded 
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Continued from page 13 


Marine, remarked frankly: “I didn’t rate 
the DFC for the sub, but I sure won it a 
thousand times running our routine pa- 
trols.” 

Toward the end of May, the tension 
quickened. Something was in the air. 
Army airplanes with combat crews, ord- 
nance, supplies and personnel were moved 
to Fort Greely (Kodiak), Fort Randall 
(Cold. Bay), and Fort Glenn (Umnak). 
The forward echelon of the Eleventh Air 
Force was set up at Greely, leaving the 
rear echelon and administration units at 
Anchorage. 

Navy patrol searches were made during 
the night hours as well—in Alaska there 
is approximately six hours’ darkness in 
June—and often the planes conducted 
their entire flights on instruments, at times 
with the ceiling so low that the patrol was 
flown contact at fifty feet above the sur- 
face. On May 25th, a squadron of our own 
Army P-40s came into Dutch Harbor on 
their way to Umnak, flew within the rim of 
mountains surrounding the harbor, and 
circled at a low altitude while the pilots 
took a good look at the base. 


The First Attack 


On June 3d, about dawn, another 
squadron of fighter planes entered Dutch 
Harbor, flew again within the rim of 
mountains, and circled while the pilots 
inspected the base. The men on defense 
peered at them suspiciously through the 
thick, gray fog. The day before a patrol 
plane had reported indications of an uni- 
dentified surface force some four hundred 
miles south of Kiska. Late on the night of 
June 2d, Dutch Harbor had recorded un- 


usual radio activity on a large scale some- 
where to the south and east. Just before 
dawn a tender in the neighborhood of 
Dutch Harbor had flashed word of what 
it believed to be Jap planes passing over- 
head. 

Now, as this unidentified squadron flew 
low over the harbor, the fog parted for an 
instant. An alert chief petty officer spot- 
ted the telltale Rising Sun painted on a 
wing—Japs! 

The first attack on Dutch Harbor lasted 
about eight minutes. Evidently it was more 
in the nature of a reconnaissance flight, to 
size up our defenses before the invasion 
force moved in for the main assault. Our 
batteries opened up with antiaircraft fire, 
and combat and patrol planes knocked 
down the Jap planes that bobbed up be- 
fore them in the clouds. The Zeros bore 
down on one PBY about to take off from 
the harbor, and strafed it ‘temporarily out 
of commission. 

Another PBY, piloted by Lieutenant 
Mitchell, had just completed a grueling 
patrol trick in the Shumagins, with his 
plane in a bad state of disrepair, and was 
limping back to Dutch Harbor that morn- 
ing when he was warned off. Before his 
crippled plane could take refuge in a 
near-by cove, it was sprayed with Zero bul- 
lets and set afire. The sole survivor of the 
crew was virtually cut to pieces by strafers 
when he took to a life raft. 

The first attack was over as suddenly as 
it had begun. Abruptly the circling planes 
withdrew, the echoes died against the re- 
sounding hills, both sides counted their 
losses. Altogether fourteen enemy fighters 
and four heavy bombers had been sighted 
over Dutch Harbor that morning, though 









































me of a talk with regard to it 
had with the late Colonel Ge 
Udet, perhaps Germany's fin 
He said: 

“In this country, we don’t h 
priations committees hounded 
ists for this and that. We allot: 
for research and development 4 
of aviation. We don’t know ene 
aviation to feel safe in putting 
in one basket, as you say. We 
kets. Reichsmarshal Goering 
his big thumb on the indus 
‘Neglect nothing, build ev 
looks good. Build all these as 
know how. Then we shall see.” 

Recently, in a great Middle V 
craft-engine factory, an enthus 
American engineer (and dream 
the picture of up-to-date power 
this country. He said: : 

“No man in this plant or any 
tell you authoritatively what ty 
engines we'll be using even ten y 
or how they will be cooled, or 
fuels they will use, or whether co 
be a problem any more. As to f 
can say is that the science of cher 
been intensively studying them, 
has been learned and done even 
war began is wonderful. There 
and better fuels for your car as W 
your plane.” 

Then he grinned and added: 
there’ll be a wholly new principle 
tive power. Certainly aviation is 
offer bright young American 
and inventors as much chance 
and fortune as the developmen 
automotive industry did. Great 
coming from the ranks of kids 
now fiddling with rubber-band 
models. Of this I’m sure, now thi 
really got started. When bigger an 
aviation engines are built, the 
States will build them—I hope!” 

THE END 


4 
perhaps forty Jap planes in all took” 
the battle. Many of these were kr 
down; others crashed in the water 
attempting to regain their carriers 
murk. We lost two PBYs. 

Hurriedly the rest of the squi 
fanned out over the island chain, $ 
the Japanese surface ships. A Navy 
Lieutenant Cusick, had failed to | 
from his night patrol in the southey 
tor; it was assumed that he had bee 
down by the carrier’s combat patr 
fore he could get out of his contact 1 


. : 
Jap Surface Force Sighted — 


News of the attack was radioed | 
other PBY pilot, Lieutenant L. D. 
bell, awaiting instructions in a hidde 
down the chain. With only 500 gall 
gasoline he took off in search of th 
riers. On his way back, 80 miles ¢ 
shore of Umnak, he sighted five ¢€ 
vessels: the first actual contact wil} 
enemy surface force. So engrosse¢ 
his crew in their discovery that they § 
see the Jap Zero until it came at® 
from above. : 
’ “Tt only lasted a minute,” Lieut 
Campbell recalls. “We heard the re 
his guns as he zoomed down on us 
he was gone. But in that brief m« 
he’d given us everything he had. H 
an incendiary in our tail ‘tunnel’ con 
ment, scored a cannon hit on the 
ward starboard wing strut, and 
twenty-seven-caliber slugs racing 
tail section, painfully wounding the 
gator-bombardier. There was a hole} 
gas tank, though fortunately no fire. 

(Continued on page 70) 











| The greatest enemy our Air Force has to meet! 


:. ; : he cs BUY A GRUEN WATCH...BUT 
S ice... ice that can coat a plane at the rate of 31/2 inches a minute! . 


: BUY A WAR BOND FIRST 
iImately, most of our planes are equipped with automatic de-icers ... rubber edges on wing and tail that 


jitomatically inflated with compressed air when ice reaches a certain thickness. 
breaks the ice covering ...then the rushing air catches it... whips it away! 


astrument that measures the ice thickness is an electrical indicating instrument. . 


.one of more than 200 
ard the lives and increase the efficiency of our flying men. 


> these instruments must be made with all the precision of a fine watch... we at Gruen have been asked 
mn our 69 years’ experience in this field to making instruments of this type for all services. 


lis why you may be unable to obtain the particular Gruen watch you want. But we know when you think of 
2ason .. . you'll understand. The Gruen Watch Company, Time Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. In Canada: Toronto, Ont. 


‘Ne na RARY, NY 
1... MAKERS OF THE PRECISION* WATCH...AND PRECISION INSTRUMENTS FOR WAR 
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Hard-Hitting M-4 Tanks and M-IO Tank Destroyers 
Built, Armored and Powered by Ford — Praised by Army 


for Performance Under Fire! 


HE Ford line for 1943 features the toughest Fords ever built 
— technically known in the Army as 32-Ton M-4 Tanks 
and M-10 Tank Destroyers. 


But whatever you call them they’re Fords through and through 
... Armored with Ford Steel . .. Powered by a V-type Ford tank 
engine ... Assembled by Ford workmen with the same skill, 
precision and cost-cutting ability learned in building more than 
29,000,000 Ford Cars and Trucks. 


Ford-made tanks alone are built, armored and powered by the 
same manufacturer! And like their peacetime predecessors, these 
wartime Fords have won the praise and affection of the men who 
use them. In the words of one high Allied commander — ‘The 
Medium Tank M-4 is the answer to a tank man’s prayer!” 


Of course, actual production figures are a military secret but 
these built-for-battle models are pouring off the lines in fleets. 
M-4 Tank output is far ahead of schedule. What’s more, there’s 
plenty of extra capacity to produce even more if required. 


This is just one example of the way the men who built your Ford 
are doing today’s big job. There are many more, such as the way 
they are producing aircraft engines, for which Ford has received 
the Army-Navy “E’’, Liberator Bombers, Gliders and Jeeps. All 
of these armaments are being produced in quantity. All meet 
the exacting quality standards demanded by the armed forces. 


Measured by the most uncompromising yardsticks these wartime 
achievements of the Ford organization would be counted great. 
But we feel that mo effort short of Victory is enough. 
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FORD MASS-PRODUCTION LINES 
DELIVER FLEETS OF WEAPONS 







M-4 TANKS ° M-10 TANK DESTROYERS 






PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT ENGINES ° JEEPS 





CONSOLIDATED LIBERATOR BOMBER PLANES 
TRANSPORT GLIDERS . 
AMPHIBIAN JEEPS 
ARMY TRUCKS + 





UNIVERSAL CARRIERS 











TANK ENGINES 
TRUCK AND JEEP ENGINES 
ARMOR PLATE ° 
AIRCRAFT GENERATORS ° 
RATE-OF-CLIMB INDICATORS 










GUN MOUNTS 










TURBO-SUPERCHARGERS 









MAGNESIUM CASTINGS 





This list does not include other important Victory models now in 
production that cannot be named due to wartime conditions. 





Listen to "Watch The World Go By” featuring Earl Godwin. 
Every night 8:00 p.m. E.W.T. on The Blue Network. 
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(Continued from page 66) but not least, a 
lucky shot had severed one rudder cable, 
and we had no rudder control; the only 
way we could turn the ship was by bank- 
ing her and skidding down in the direction 
we wanted to go.” 

Making a ninety-degree turn with his 
ailerons alone, he was able to shake off 
the pursuing Zeros and take refuge in the 
cloud layer, where he hid until the meager 
gas supply gave out. In silence, the. crew 
heard the machinist’s mate report “air 
through the flow meters.” 

Then both engines stopped, the star- 
board motor giving one last gasp which 
threw them into a bad skid. 


Coast Guard to the Rescue 


By superb piloting, Lieutenant Camp- 
bell made a successful landing on the 
ocean without rudder control. “It was all 
luck,” he recalls modestly, “the force of 
the wind righted us just as we hit the 
water”—and the bullet-riddled plane be- 
gan sinking fast. By stuffing the leaks with 
rags and life jackets and even bits of ab- 
sorbent cotton which the crew members 
had been using to plug their ears, they 
managed to keep afloat until a Coast 
Guard cutter arrived to take them off. 

Due to enemy vessels in the vicinity, the 
Coast Guard ship did not dare open up 
on its radio, and Campbell was unable 
to amplify the two meager contact reports 
he had managed to get out while under 
fire. Bursting with vital information con- 
cerning the size and position of the task 
force he had sighted, he was carried pro- 
testing and fuming all the way to the 
Shumagins, where the cutter put in three 
days later. 

As the Japs retired from their recon- 
naissance raid on June 3d, all patrol planes 
were hastily assembled for refueling 
and alteration of their armament from 
depth charges to torpedoes. This was a 
laborious task since there was almost no 
torpedo-loading equipment at the three- 
weeks-old field, and the heavy tin fish had 
to be lifted by hand into wings twelve feet 
above the ground. 

From Campbell’s garbled reports the 
carriers were believed to be about 160 
miles south and west, but all that after- 
noon and evening the weather grew 
steadily worse and contact could not be 
made in the fog. Captain Needs led a 
flight of Army bombers from Glenn in 
a vain effort to attack the enemy concen- 
tration, The weather was so bad that an ob- 
server at Umnak, standing beside the strip, 
heard a plane landing at the end of the 
runway but could not tell what it was until 
a young pilot strolled toward him out of 
the mist and coolly inquired where he 
could find a cup of coffee. 

The following morning of June 4th, 
Lieutenant M. C. Freerks, returning from 
his overnight patrol in a PBY, picked up 
the Jap carrier group again, 210 miles 
southwest of Umnak. He maintained con- 
tact for about twenty minutes, dodging in 
and out of clouds until his gas ran low. 
Due to the force of the wind, he observed, 
they were operating no planes that morn- 
ing. 

Acting on his information, an Army 
squadron of heavy bombers started from 
Kodiak; and Colonel Earekson led an- 
other flight of B-26s from Glenn, armed 
with torpedoes, as soon as Navy patrol 
reports indicated that the carrier force was 
within cruising range of the medium 
bombers. The second element of this flight 
split in two in the fog. Captain Thorn- 
borough, holding true course and speed, 
picked up the Jap task force dead ahead. 
They were disposed abreast in line, he 
said, one cruiser at the extreme left, next 
the large carrier, then the smaller carrier, 
with the other cruiser at the right; the three 
destroyers formed a screen ahead. 

As Captain Thornborough came in from 
the starboard bow of the formation, the 
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unit did “ships right.” Captain Thorn- 
borough was not satisfied with his run, 
pulled up into the low stratus, dove his 
plane and this time made a deck-level pass 
over the large ofrrier, dropping his tor- 
pedo. He saw five fighters parked tail 
forward at the bow of the flight deck and 
even as he watched, one fighter of the 
group was launched as the ship swung her 
stern through the wind. 

Captain Thornborough returned to his 
base, swearing vividly because his torpedo, 
used as a bomb, had not sunk the carrier 
outright. He refueled and armed with 
bombs, and took off again in angry pur- 
suit. He was never seenjagain. Once they 
heard his voice on the radio: “Over sta- 
tion, 9,000 on top...” but that was all they 
ever heard. A month later they found the 
nose-wheel of his plane, and the body of 
his radioman still strapped to his chair, 
on the beach some hundred miles up the 
north side of the peninsula. 


Meantime Lieutenant Commander 





rifles. One Jap plane traced a slanting 
streak of black smoke across the sky and 
disappeared behind Priest Rock. A Jap 
fighter burst into flames directly overhead, 
and plummeted screaming into the water 
at the harbor’s mouth. 

Now the Jap level borabers—there were 
ten in all—appeared high above the base, 
dropping heavy explosives and incendi- 
aries. One bomb raised an oil tank more 
than a hundred feet in the air. Another 
started a fire near a warehouse; a gunner 
on one of the ships fixed the bomber pre- 
cisely in the cross hairs of his sight, and 
saw it trailing thick smoke as it dropped 
lower and lower over the hills. 

A Jap pilot spotted the old S.S. North- 
western, which had been hauled up onto 
the beach and anchored in solid cement to 
serve as living quarters for the construc- 
tion crews. He dove on it eagerly, like a 
hawk on a barnyard chicken, and her ven- 
erable decks exploded in a single sheet 
of flame. Oily black smoke blended with 
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“The old S.S. Northwestern had been hauled up on the beach to serve 


as living quarters for the construction crews. . 


. . A Jap pilot dove 


on it and her venerable decks exploded in a single sheet of flame” 


Charles E. Perkins, then exec and now 
skipper, took off in a PBY with one tor- 
pedo and two bombs, to maintain the con- 
tact and make an attack if opportunity 
afforded. In maneuvering around the Jap 
force, he ran out of cloud cover just above 
a cruiser, and the AA fire stopped one of 
his engines. He jettisoned his torpedo, 
bombs and some gasoline, and limped 
back on one engine. Lieutenant Stockstill, 
flying to relieve Perkins, was less fortunate. 
His slow PBY lacked sufficient cloud cover 
to get away from the fighter umbrella 
over the carrier, and he was shot down in 
flames. Thus the contact was interrupted 
for the vital period preceding the attack. 


The Main Attack 


On the evening of June 4th, at five min- 
utes of seven, the Japs launched their sec- 
ond and main attack on Dutch Harbor. 
It was a well-planned assault. First the 
fighters came from two directions, in five 
flights of three planes each, sweeping down 
on Dutch Harbor and Fort Mears and 
strafing the streets at five hundred feet. 
The defending shore batteries on Ballyhoo 
Mountain blasted them as they came over; 
destroyers in the harbor opened up with 
their antiaircraft guns; a mine sweeper 
and a Coast Guard cutter and an Army 
transport joined in with machine guns and 


the fog above the base, as the bombers 
circled for the kill. 

And then the miracle happened. Out of 
the fog, striking sudden‘ty at their rear, 
came a swarm of land-based U. S. Army 
fighters and medium bombers. 

The Japs wheeled, stunned. It was im- 
possible: there were not supposed to be 
any fighter planes for a thousand miles. 
Their intelligence had assured them there 
was no landing field near Dutch Harbor. 
These planes were €0ming from behind 
them—that could only mean a secret 
runway, fortifications, an Army base 
somewhere to the westward. Honorable 


- intelligence was cockeyed. Honorable in- 


telligence had allowed their vulnerable 
carriers to walk into a trap. 

Two Jap observation planes flew 
through Umnak Pass between Umnak and 
Unalaska islands, and a couple of P-40s 
jumped them. -The first Jap plane crashed, 
the second struggled away crippled. Our 
peashooters were all around them. They 
were surrounded—outflanked. So com- 
plete was their confusion that a group of 
eight enemy bombers and fighters flew, 
panic-stricken, right over the hidden Army 
field itself. Our Warhawks shot down 
three dive bombers; one Zero was de- 
stroyed by air action and another by 
ground fire before the Japs realized their 
mistake. 
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The enemy had had enough, 7 
forty planes had been destroyed ¢ 
the fog. Army medium bombe 
Captain Neal had made two 
on a cruiser, one exploding on 
bow and the other striking aft an 
Captain Mansfield in a B-17 mar 
drop a thousand-pound bomb ,; 
on an unidentified enemy vessel, b 
was shot down. 

Abruptly, the entire invasio) 
stampeded and ran so fast that 1 
their carrier-based planes were left 
in the fog. A radio operator at Dui 
bor, listening in at the time, eh 
could hear the abandoned Jap pil 
ing their flat-top in vain. “It 4 
Japanese,” he says, “but I can b 
sure of what they were sayi 
abouts, prease, gas veree row, 
minutes gas.’ Then: ‘Whereabo 
onry five minutes gas.’ Then it 
three minutes gas, and then I couk 
hear them plumping into the water 
one as they hunted for that land! 
that wasn’t there. Plop, plop, ple 
teen, twenty—maybe more, I don’ 
‘Goodby, prease.’ Plop.” 


Search for Fleeing Jap Carr 


All that night and the ensuir 
Army bombers and big Navy © 
torpedoes drummed hour afte 
through the murky skies in searek 
fleeing Jap carriers. Contact we 
made again and again, only to be 
the enveloping fog before any app 
force could be brought to bear. Ja 
submarines and airplanes kept pop. 
with bewildering frequency all 
down the chain. Dogged Catalij 
gaged the faster, nimbler Zeros / 
fights in the clouds. Bombers flew 
the mist and never came back. CG 
was disabled at sea, and the crew, © 
a rubber crash boat, were machine 
by a Zero while floating on the 
Often fliers returned to the base wi 
planes so tattered with holes they 
hung together. Still the great Ja 
continued through the ceaseless 
rain. 

Piecing together the reports of 
Patrol Squadrons, it is believed ne 
the larger carrier, during the ni 
June 3d, retired to the westwar 
her task force, proceeded through 
ern pass, and joined her sister carrie 
of the chain. Here an intensely th 
ger-shaped fog bank extended e; 
west. Evidently the Jap carriers 
tained their position in this narro 
of cover during June 4th, and o 
their planes in the clear area imm 
to the north and south. 

This tactic of operating in and 
the fog banks is a favorite with th 


who understand our Aleutian weat#! 


too well. After the unexpected appe 
of land-based planes had upset the 
attack, this carrier group is belie 
have retired north through the Beri’ 

ereafter no further contact was 

By June 8th, serious apprehensi 
gan to be felt for the security of 
and Attu, since no radioed weather ° 
had been received from them sir 
attack. On June 10th, PBYs pile 
Lieutenant (jg) Bowers and Ensigr 
were directed to scout the islands. 
teported enemy ships in Kiska FE 
and later, continuing to Attu, they 
a tent-camp and numerous small bo; 
landing barges. The Jap expedit 
force, thwarted in its attempt to « 
Dutch Harbor, had settled six hi 
miles away in Kiska and Attu— 
there to all intents and purposes ti 
The second phase of the Battle 
Aleutians had begun. 


(To be concluded next week wii 
ther and hitherto unrevealed det 
U. S.-Jap warfare in the Aleutians.) 
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The 


E American Soldier 
: and Sobriety 


our a 

IN $4 

intact ia . slugs 

oD Facts quoted direct from the official statement by 

ay a ; : : 

i the United States Government’s Office of War Information: 

Cpt Dy 

ity al 

d CA 

’ Zero 

es fle 

a | 1. “There is not excessive drinking 2. “The sale of 3.2 beer in the post 3. “No American army in all his- 
ct | among troops, and drinking does not exchanges in training camps is a tory has been so orderly.” 
a |} constitute a serious problem.” positive factor in Army sobriety.” 






end This American Army may or may not be 
rOUg | the best in the history of armies, but it is 
“yt icertainly the best behaved.” 

i 
ded om na es 
iri Lhe approach of the military authorities to 


rH | the problem is not prohibition, but control.” 

and 6 

inti ““The problem of control in general requires 
| different methods in different localities . . . 

Ht | Strict law enforcement by civilian authorities 

ya and full co-operation with Army authorities 

i usually means an orderly relationship.” 

t 

bell 7 y 1 

Ber 

i] ““In dry states and in states where there is 

ita’ local option, the military faces the problem of 

i +, bootleg liquor. Bootleggers cannot be regu- 

: iy lated; legal dispensers can be regulated.” 


al 


Me “Enlightened self-interest is one of the most 
is) effective ‘regulators. Tavern associations in 
i many cities have set up their own rules of 
jg Conduct . . . to make sure their members 
ii) “stay in line.’” 
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. various state branches of the Brewing 
Industry Foundation—the beer manufac- 
turers’ enlightened trade organization—have 
taken the initiative. Through control of dis- 
tributors the Foundation has been able to 
clean up unsavory places. The Foundation’s 
. system works.” 


y vy 7 


“The sale of 3.2 beer in Army camps is a 
healthy and sensible arrangement. The fact 
that there is vastly less drinking among soldiers 
in this war than in the last war... may stem 
in part from this sale of beer in camps. 


“In the last war camps were bone-dry. As a 
result, bootleggers did a thriving business. 


*“Conditions in a certain dry Texas town offer 
a current example of the unhappy results of 
complete prohibition. On one side of town is a 
military reservation where beer is sold on post. 


“On the other side of town is a reservation 
where the commanding officer has dried up 


the post entirely. His is the post which has a 
policing problem and a lower morale.” 


Ty y v 


“The case for 3.2 beer is presented thus by 
chaplains and military police alike: it pro- 
vides soldiers with a mild relaxation without 
impairing their efficiency . . . 


“There is no indication that sale of beer 
lowers the number of total abstainers. Statis- 
tics . . . present a pretty accurate picture of 
conditions as they exist in all camps... more 
soft drinks than beer are sold in canteens... 


by 33 per cent.” 
Y 7 1 


“The American soldier needs neither curtain 
lecture nor apology. He behaves well, he 
trains well, and in the far-flung places of the 
earth he is fighting well. He is intelligent, he 
is able, he is a hard worker. He is serious of 
purpose because he fully understands the grav - 
ity of war. His commanding officers believe in 
him and his chaplains are proud of him.” 


The report of the Office of War Information was an independent objective 
study carried out without the knowledge of the brewing industry, and 
publication of excerpts here in no way implies endorsement of the product. 


jel 3 Published by Brewing Industry Foundation, 21 East 40th Street, New York City 
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KEET was the kind the boys always 
S send for a left-handed monkey 
wrench or a bucket of striped paint. 
He didn’t mind—he was pleased that some- 
body was paying him attention of any 
kind. The day the Coast Guard boys were 
tossing and kicking a football, one of them 
made what he thought was an unusually 
long punt. 

“Hey, Skeet,” he said, “get that ball for 
me. And step off the distance, will you? 
Take long steps now.” 

Skeet took long steps all the way to the 
ball and, for some reason, all the way 
back. 

“How far was it?” 

“How should I know?” Skeet demanded. 

“Didn’t you count your steps?” 

“You didn’t say count nothing! You 
just said step it off.” 

Skeet’s fake cockiness wilted under the 
astonished amusement that followed, but 
later, whenever he wanted to draw atten- 
tion to himself he would say, “I'll tell you 
a good joke on me,” and then recite the 
tale. 

In all his thirty-odd years, Skeet had 
never held a job for more than a few days. 
Not that he didn’t want to work. Skeet 
would work like a fool. Too much like a 
fool. Time after time the party fishermen 
tried taking him out as mate, but Skeet 
in his eagerness to be helpful would inevi- 
tably do some dumb thing that would 
cause the boat to go aground or lose the 
best fish or something like that. 

For a while, Skeet tried selling soap and 
bluing and things like that to fishermen’s 
wives, in answer to ads in the cheap maga- 
zines. He would come into the tiny Blue 
River post office and say, loudly, “Well, 
I wonder if I got a letter from the boss 
today!” and he would laboriously read 
every word of every printed form letter. 

The feeling of having a real boss of his 
own was the most important thing in the 
world to him. He lost his bluing boss, 
though, when he mailed the first meager 
receipts in coin Joose in an envelope and 
the envelope broke open and the money 
never reached its destination. The boss 
wrote Skeet many letters speaking of “nec- 
essary action” and reminding him of the 
damage to his local credit standing, but 
nothing more came of it. 

If Skeet had really worked at his floun- 
der gigging, he could have made out all 
right, for it was a job he was good at. 


Skeet put on bathing trunks, grabbed the anchor and dropped into the icy water 


Being small and hard, and having been 
brought up almost like an animal, he 
could stand the cold and wetness of it. 
But wading the shallow bays at night with 
skiff and flambeau and gig was a lonely 
job, and Skeet liked people. Only when he 
had gone without food for a day or so, 
or-when he was in desperate need of cloth- 
ing for his wizened body, would he untie 
the leaky skiff he had salvaged and go gig 
a few flounders for the market. 

He always saved one flounder for the 
Widow Reese. The widow lived apart from 
the village, a recluse. Thirty years before, 
though, when her name was Annie Brock, 
she hadn’t been a recluse. Then she was 
the girl all the boys hung around at coun- 
try sings and church sociables. Annie had 
her own ideas about what she wanted, and 
when she was eighteen she married Buck 
Reese, who was nearly sixty and the big- 
gest turpentine operator in those palmetto 
flatwoods. 

Annie said she’d rather be an old man’s 
darling than a young man’s slave, and the 
airs she began to put on made her just 
about intolerable. But Buck Reese was 
quite a fellow, and Annie seemed not to 
care that he had become her only friend. 


LD age caught up with Buck at 
seventy, and from then until he died 
ten years later he was a crippled and 
querulous old man. Annie had to wait on 
him hand and foot, for he would permit 
no one else to touch him, and perhaps she 
sometimes wondered whether or not she 
was now an old man’s darling or an old 
man’s slave. When she became a widow 
she was barely forty but she looked older 
to those who saw her when she emerged 
from mourning and appeared in the village. 
Her emergence was short-lived, for the 
people who had known her at the time of 
her marriage remembered her airiness and 
were not inclined to tempt it again, and 
the newcomers merely regarded her as a 
middle-aged widow. Any ideas Annie 
Reese might have entertained about a new 
man and a new life evaporated, even 
though she might have rebuilt friendships 
if she had tried. She went back into her 
flat house in the shade of the live-oak trees 
and sent her old Negro woman to Phil- 
lips’ Store for the things they needed. 
Some of the more curious asked Skeet 
Wimberly about her, but Skeet hardly 
ever saw her. The first time he had ever 
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there and rapped his knife on the sang with them and tried to be one of them. airs y 

‘ hte and shouted “Hello!” with the Then winter came, and how Skeet made - Py y > 
¥ temerity of ignorance, there had out, nobody knows. He lived in a thatched = Ze 
hovements at one of the windows palmetto hut on the river—one that two] \ 


er a long time the Negro woman fishermen had built and later abandoned.| ° 
bned the door and asked in a hostile There was plenty of firewood to keep him A 
hat he wanted. warm as long as he kept a blaze going, and 









s had demanded importantly, “Ask the hammock was full of cabbage palms NCE THE D 
y Reese if she wants to buy a nice whose buds yielded swamp cabbage which} THE DIFFERE Tom IFFERENG 
ounder!” was nourishment of a sort, and the setline TONIGHT ORROw ! 





ly the Negro woman had come and_ was good for a catfish or an eel. In March 
bd a flounder and paid for it out of he foolishly built a fire inside his flimsy 
the old, large-sized dollar bills. shack, and the palmettos caught and the 
hat, probably because it was front- shack went up in flames almost before he 
ivery, they bought a flounder ev- could get out of it. 
ne Skeet came by. 
then the Coast: Guard unit moved N APRIL, Joe Woody from somewhere 
iriver, and before long there were up in Georgia capsized his speedboat a 
lions to be observed. Skeet heard couple of hundred yards downriver from 
hermen complaining, and he would the village, hitting himself on the head 
jat he heard them say, such as, “It and sending himself to the bottom. The 
Yt right. You’d think we was Ger- fishermen had said that he was going to do “ “ 
or squinch-eyes or something,” but it someday, for he always ran wide open— “HERE'S HOW | DID “1 says JUDITH EVELYN, star of ‘Angel Street 
fer really understood the import of the outfit was about one-third boat and 1 and winner of Drama League award 
i a Coast Guard boat stopped him two-thirds outboard motor—and skimmed 












ght as he rowed toward the bay. as close as possible to pilings and channel rr Aises Evelvo 
Dbody allowed outside the river after markers, and once or twice got a sound Hecarafal we 
bud. And put out that light.” cussing-out for spilling nets off skiffs with : mix “it” with 
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ed,affronted. “I got to go flounder- Natone, whose boat Woody had just Via i} 4 +++ imsists it takesa glass of 
You must not know me—I’m Skeet.” passed, saw the whole thing, and he docked { es aes high- plain, spark- 

out the light,” the voice from the hurriedly and tried to assemble some of 2 Ne es Seo eis ling White | It’s the bene- 
said; “‘and head back in.” the boys to dive. He especially sought out , keep her feel- Rock at bed- | ficial natural 
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time and again upon rising 
in the morning ... you 
see, White Rock is bene- 
ficial, more healthful .. . 
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recognized the tone, and he Skeet Wimberly, remembering that he had 
sed his own at once. “Yes, sir, okay.” been one of the best.ones when they were 
dso that put an end to floundering, trying to recover the Diesel parts. 
bu can’t gig flounders in the daytime. As they got aboard, Andy Fletcher said, 
really got hard for Skeet then, al- “You reckon he’s going to be dead? I 
th you would never hear him admit don’t like taking holt of no corpse down 
he time he spent—most of the day, there.” 
loafing around the dock wherever “Dead or alive, it’s a thing that’s got to 
dle conversations were in progress, be done,” Natone said. “If he’s just full 
etended to begrudge from “the job.” of water, and we get him out in twenty 
the end of a bull session seemed or thirty minutes, the Coast Guard’s pul- 
iment, and the men began drifting motor may save him.” 
, Skeet would suddenly say, “Durn! “He’s probably dead by now all right,” 
er past four! Lemme outa here!” said Skeet cheerfully. 
he would go striding rapidly away on Andy shivered. “That water ten feet 
e bandy legs. deep’ll be like ice water.” 
e picked up a few dollars the time the = Skeet said lightly, “A little cold water age Hf | | 
e sank and dumped nearly a whole never hurt nobody.” THE a | 


antled tug engine into the river. They Andy snorted. “You'll sing a different ~ 
putting new rings in the big Diesel, tune tereckly.” | ( 
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as they took the engine down they, for Natone swung the boat around and 
enience, loaded the pistons and valves carefully anchored. “Right here is where 
things on a small barge moored along- he went down at,” he said. “I figure we 
ought to start diving right here and work 
downstream. I don’t know whether the 
[E barge sprang a leak overnight and current would have carried him very far 
isted sharply, spilling a thousand dol- or not.” 
worth of tugboat engine into the river. “TJ don’t figure it would,’ Skeet said 
he best swimmers in town were called, importantly. 
they went down time after time in the They put on bathing trunks and then 
water, locating each precious part Skeet took hold of the emergency anchor 
putting a line around it. There was - and, carrying the end of a half-inch Manila 

e an audience watching from the pier, line, dropped overside. Natone hauled the 
this inspired Skeet to make the most anchor back in, and they watched the bub- 
and stay under the longest, and when bles until they disappeared and the surface 
greater part of the stuff had been re- was smooth. Andy rubbed his arms nerv- 
ed he was five dollars richer. ously. Another boat came near and an- 
\fter the five dollars was gone, another chored to watch, and people appeared on 
p dry spell followed for Skeet, and he the bank of the river. 

Ww more pinched-Jooking than ever. He “TY hope he finds him first time,” Andy 

id crabbing and managed to sell some said. 

b meat until he let some of it stay off Skeet’s head suddenly appeared, and 
too long, and somebody got deathly they said at once, “How about it?” 
and then the fish dealer would buy The shock of the submersion was so 
more from him. He tried to join the great that he couldn’t talk for a few mo- 

ast Guard, but they found his back ments. Finally he said, “Never come 
newhat malformed and his teeth bad. acrost him.” 

When runner-mullet season started, of Next, Andy rode the anchor down, 
se, he was busy enough for a few while Skeet, shivering in Natone’s blanket, 
Ks, for the fish dealer needed every- watched critically. Another boat ap- 

dy he could get to clean and salt the proached curiously, its idling exhaust 

h and the yellow roe. Skeet would be chuckling and gurgling. 
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ppily at work, his hands red with fish “He’s dead all right,” Skeet said au- ( air-conditioned * besides. 

bod, on the bench amid the Negroes thoritatively. 

piles of mullet. “Maybe he ain’t,” Natone said. “It very AT BOTTOM, the Wright Mirakal Defender 

In the presence of Natone, the fish cold down there?” F t 

aler, Skeet would chide and goad the “Nah,” Skeet said. “A little cold water ape tC utarprooked 

egroes, acting as a sort of ex-officio fore- never hurt nobody.” *U.S. Patent Number 2,218,590 
an—although any one of them could “T got some whisky here that'll help y’all 
li i a | 
and salt half again as many mullet out some. ROTHSCHILD BROTHERS HAT COMPANY : Manufacturers 


i day as he—but when Natone was not Andy’s dive was fruitless. “Mr. Na- 


nding around, he usually joked and tone,” he said, between clenched teeth, ST. LOUIS - CHICAGO 
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“we're going to need some more divers. 
Ain’t no man can. stand more than two 
or three dives like that.” 

“Cliff and Lee Hartly’s on the way.” 

The other boys came while Skeet was 
being pulled aboard from his third dive. 
His spidery frame was beginning to have a 
blue look, and he had even quit talking. 
Neither he nor Andy shivered now, but 
there was numbed stiffness to their move- 
ments. Natone brought out the whisky 
bottle and gave them both a drink while 
Cliff Hartly made ready to go down. 

“Me and the boss figure he wouldn’t 
a’ drifted nowhere much, on account of 
the tide is just about full,” Skeet managed 
to say, even though Natone had just said 
the same thing. 

The Hartly boys made two dives and 
they were through, and Andy made one 
more and he was through, but Skeet kept 
diving. The people—now almost every- 
body in the village—wondered how he 
could keep it up. 

Natone fed him whisky. 

“Darned if he ain’t a real little man, 
now!” 

Skeet saw them watching and heard 
them talking, and he kept diving. And 
finally he found Joe Woody. 


FTERWARD, Skeet sat by the stove in 
Phillips’ Store, trying to dispel the 
chill that seemed to have penetrated to the 
marrow of his bones, and enjoying his 
fame. For a while the pulmotor had 
crowded him off the stage, but after Joe 
Woody stirred and they knew he was 
saved, they talked admiringly of Skeet 
again. 

Presently the stove’s warmth began to 
drive out the ache of his body; moreover, 
with the warmth, the whisky began to take 
effect. Skeet was not a drinker, ordinarily. 
He got up, mumbled something about get- 
ting back to the job, and made his un- 
steady way out. 

The Negro woman who worked for the 
Widow Reese found him leaning against 
the picket fence. “Mis’ Annie,” she said, 
“that little man use to sell fish is yonder 
against the fence like he was sick or drunk 
or sump’m.” 

Annie Reese went out and spoke to 
Skeet, and he mumbled, “I knowed he 
wouldn’t ’a’ drifted none. Figured he 
would be alive all right.” 

“You better be going along home,” she 
oo “You ought to be shame’ of your- 
self.” 


them there faster. I was driving to work 
when I was stopped by two Jap soldiers. 
They didn’t say anything, just gestured 
with their thumbs to show me they wanted 
the car. I didn’t try to argue. 

The Japs tied their bicycles on the back 
of the car, put branches on top to camou- 
flage it and drove off. That camouflage 
was typical of the Jap soldiers. They are 
like trained machines. They had been told, 
“Whenever you ride in a car, be sure to 
camouflage it.” So they did, even though 
there was no longer need for such precau- 
tion. But right here I want to say that the 
Jap soldiers are excellently trained. The 
ones I saw had been fighting in China for 
four years and were the pick of the shock 
troops. 

In spite of my feelings that day, I 
couldn’t help but be amused by some of 
the things that happened. Many of the 
Japs couldn’t get cars, so they had to bi- 
cycle to Bandung. If one of them got a 
flat tire, he’d stop and take the bicycle of 
an Indonesian or Dutchman. The Jap 
would have a lot of trouble even getting 
on the new bicycle. He couldn’t reach the 
pedals and had to stand up and push way 
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“A little cold water never hurt nobody.” 

Soon she gleaned that he had been in 
the river, and guessed that his condition 
was not entirely due to whisky. When he 
sagged wearily against the fence, she called 
the Negro woman, and together they got 
him into the house. 

The next day, Skeet was eager to get 
back to town and enjoy his eminence be- 
fore it waned, but he was not well enough 
for that. He was well enough to talk, how- 
ever, and he related the story of the rescue 
in detail, complete with his opinions and 
decisions from the beginning. When he 
mentioned that practically everybody in 
the village was there to see the whole 
thing, Annie Reese said, “Who all?” 

“Lord, everybody! Paul Yon and Tim 
Barrett and... .” 


MR. FALA OF THE WHITE HOUSE 
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“Who did Paul Yon marry?” Annie 
Reese asked. 

“Huh? Why I thought everybody 
knowed he married Sarah Lou Brown, old 
man Billy Brown’s girl. They got a boy 
sixteen, done run off and joined the Navy.” 

“Sarah Lou Brown . . ” Annie Reese 
said. 

“Old man Billy’s other girl, Lily, she 
just had a baby last week.” 

“Lily .. . little Lily,’ Annie said remi- 
niscently. “Was it a boy or a girl?” 

Skeet thought hard. “I don’t recollect,” 
he said finally. “It was a boy or a girl.” 

Later in the day when Skeet got restless 
and said he couldn’t be wasting his time 
a-laying up in bed, Annie Reese said, “I 
been studying about getting me somebody 
here to sort of manage on the place and 


by ALAN FOSTER 


“Secret service men protect us” 


Under Jap Rule in Java 


Continued from page 17 


down on one side and then the other to 
keep going. They didn’t look very much 
like world conquerors on those bicycles. 

Another funny sight resulted from the 
methods they used to get clean. On that 
first day, many of them walked into pri- 
vate homes and insisted upon taking a 
bath. After his bath, the Jap washed out 
his uniform, then walked out of the house 
dressed only in a short white slip that came 
just above his knees and was tied around 
his waist with a rope. Until his uniform 
was dry, the Jap soldier went everywhere 
in this slip—into stores, theaters and on 
the street. They are all bowlegged and drag 
their feet. The underwear didn’t help hide 
the fact. 

I went on to the office that morning, but 
no one did much work. We all felt nervous 
and wondered when the Japs would show 
up to take over the plant. They came 
about noon. A Jap officer drove into the 
yard in a car, with soldiers carrying guns 
and bayonets riding on the running board. 
He went to the head of the plant and said, 
“We are taking over.” Then he drew his 


sword and showed it to him all covered - 


with dried blood. 


“Anzac,” he said, pointing to the sword. 
He meant that the blood was that of Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand soldiers he had 
killed in Malaya. 

The officer asked our director a great 
many questions about the plant and how it 
was run. If the director tried to evade a 
question, the officer supplied the answer 
himself. That’s how. well the Jap spies had 
done their work. The director told him 
that two Indonesians had been fired from 
the plant the previous week because, as he 
said, “they did not want to co-operate with 
the white men.” 


Bowing to the Conqueror 


The officer just shrugged his shoulders 
and said, “Good.” He knew that without 
the Dutch, the Japanese couldn’t run the 
power plant, and they needed it. 

More Jap officers had shown up by this 
time, and a strong guard was thrown 
around the building. That’s when we first 
learned about bowing to the sentries. 
There wasn’t any danger of not knowing 
about this, because they’d yell, “Bow, 
bow,” whenever they saw an Indonesian or 


Lad 
look after the yard and the cows. “al! 
forty-acre pasture.” ha j 

Skeet said eagerly, “Well, they’s g af 
down to St. Joe been a-plaguing | ee: 
come to work for him, but I'd fe 
slide for a job closer home, I ya 
it just because it’s me, but I don’t Ker 
you could scarcely find a better m a 0 
What you got in mind.” - 

“No,” she said, “I don’t reckon Tes, 

It was a satisfactory arrangem ‘oe 
worked earnestly and perhaps re 
more good than harm around lam 
He took much pride in the job 4 4 
withstanding the pay was mo . 
yard boy or hired man, he cal re 
“the manager of the Widow R a 
tate.” He saw to the fences and tt om 
three of them, all dry but one—tr 4 ‘ 
possums that raided the hen , i 
burned the garbage and cut the a 
He bungled often—almost da is 


N ONE occasion he cut ¢ pte 
cedar tree that Annie Reese t a 
Another time, a cow found a b * 5 
fence and in trying to escape tk a 
got a foot hung in the wire; Sk oe 
the cow, but let her go on the w "@ 
of the fence, then spent the res My 
day getting her back in. ie 
Annie Reese overlooked his mite” 
For, unknown to him, Skeet’s m ‘i 
tion was to bring to her lonely ea ; ii 
and news, and he did this job sp pe 
It was surprising how much Ske @ 
about people who, likely as not x 
knew him at all. Skeet was Annie A 
contact with the world, and bee i 
him, her life became much less le 
embittered and in fact quite tole: 
Of course, Skeet suspected no 
the sort. He hardly even wonder 
she let him hang around town occa 
where he still stayed as long as th 
anybody to talk to. Nowadays t 
was mostly about Coast Guard res! 
and submarine rumors and hoy 
money was to be made in Car 
where the Army base was being bt 
in Brunswick at the new shipyard + kno 
As ever, Skeet was the last man t ; Lh 
When the men began to wander off ai 
end of the talk was in sight, Skee i 
suddenly look at the sun and say, “} 
I cain’t stay with you boys no longe 
yonder what time it is! I’m late a4 
and I bet the boss is going to give f 


dickens.” 
THE END 
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Dutchman coming. Later we were 
official regulations in the newspapers 
cerning this bowing. The men were t 
60 degrees, the women 45 degrees. 
papers put it this way, “Citizens will 
to all sentries to show their respect fi 
protection the great Japanese oa 
giving them.” 

Naturally a lot of trouble came 
this ruling.. Most Javanese are M 
medans and are used to wearing a 
black cap. Jap sentries were anr 
when they saw the caps and tried to k 
them off. The Japs have a way of sni 
when they are angry and they’d she 
the Indonesians, beat them with thei 
butts and kick them to make them re 
their caps. It didn’t make them fee 
better about co-prosperity. 

That same day the Japs pasted : 
poster on our building saying, “This 
is the property of the Japanese go 
ment.” The first group of Japs who 
the plant were the economic troops. 
were supposed to organize all the ii 
tries and keep business going as usual 
of us in the plant were given arm ban — 
show that we were not to be molest 
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‘anyway. Later, we learned that these 
s weren’t any good unless they had a 
al Kempei seal. 
« Kempei is the police force, modeled 
\the Gestapo. They are the real power 
he Japanese army, and nothing the 
lomic department does is of any use 
ks the Kempei approves. The Kempei 
ed into town a few days after the first 
pation troops. They had prepared 
lof all the important people in town 
thy) sabegan picking them up, whether they 
410/e/arm bands or not, and taking them off 
‘lit gguiternment camps. The director of our 
4 ly gigt was one of those they came after. 
el »metimes the guard took a native po- 
liddy nan along to get a man from his home. 
“Su policeman was very apologetic about 
Ot-siid hated having to work for the Japs. 
¢ ha #iBase do not be angry,” he would say to 
Ct thy an’s wife, “but we must ask you: Is 
‘\ iimaster at home?” 
the answer was no, he said, still very 
cil@mmkly, “Please, may we look. Do not be 
Reguifry, please.” 
later, of course, the Kempei found out 
“My couldn’t get along without some of 
ie (amen they had interned. Our director 
/ set free, and I heard from him what it 
) like to live in a Jap internment camp. 
le or six prisoners were jammed into 
ls supposed to hold one man. They 
fe given a thin mat to sleep on, one meal 
lay of rice and water and, worst of all, 
Osquito nets. Whenever a Jap soldier 
e near, the prisoners had to bow, then 
ind at attention. If the soldier didn’t 
» the way one of the men bowed, he 
Id kick and slap him. 
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Jap Soldiers Enjoy Brutality 


The soldiers are much tougher than the 

icers. A friend of mine told me that he 
sed to give up his bicycle to a Jap of- 
br, and the officer just shrugged his 
fe ulders and took another. The officers 
i | much better educated than the soldiers; 
me of them even speak Dutch or Ma- 
a yan. They never tried to push around 
vga ber natives or whites. But the soldiers 

n't know a thing and have no manners 
+f fall. They seemed to enjoy slapping and 
se Pking the natives, although they seldom 

thered the white civilians. 

é iOne reason for this brutality, as I see it, 
ry ithat a soldier gets pretty rough treat- 
in ent from his own officers. Whenever an 
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officer wants to punish one of his men, he 
gets him up in front of his fellows and 
slaps him as a lesson to all of them. I saw 


a soldier standing at attention in the street 


while an officer yelled at him, slapping him 
continuously. The soldier’s glasses fell off, 


and the officer crushed them with his heel 
into the ground. Naturally the soldiers 
want to take out their revenge on someone 


else. 
I saw many instances of their brutality. 
If an Indonesian was caught stealing a bit 


of rice or walking in the street after the 
six-o’clock curfew hour set by the Japs, he 


was bound to a tree with his hands behind 
his back and a rope tied loosely around his 
neck. He was given no food and, after two 
or three days, could stand up no longer 
and invariably hanged himself. 

Another Jap trick was to cut off an In- 
donesian’s hands and leave him tied in a 
conspicuous place as an example to other 
possible “wrongdoers.” 

For lighter offenses, such as not bowing 
low enough, the Javanese were made to 
squat on the ground and not move for 
twelve hours. 

The soldiers also took keen delight in 
mistreating the British and Dutch pris- 
oners of war. I saw several of these 
poor devils one day cleaning the gutters 
with their bare hands. Jap soldiers stood 
over them, kicking them or shoving them 
face-down in the filth if they thought the 
prisoners were slowing up on the job. The 
obvious reason for treating white men this 
way was to show the Indonesians how low 
the mighty had fallen. But it had quite the 
opposite effect. I heard several Indone- 
sians mutter “Kassian, kassian,”’ as they 
passed by. They meant, “Pity, pity.” 

The Jap economic experts tried to or- 
ganize the food situation, but of course 
our regular market system was completely 
disrupted. All the stores were closed, the 
Indonesians stopped bringing in vegetables 
from the country, and the Japs closed the 
rice godowns or warehouses. The Java- 
nese population depends on rice, so they 
had the worst of it. 

Some of them tried to storm the go- 
downs, but the Japs soon put a stop to that. 
They got one of the tom-toms which the 
Indonesians used for communication in 
the interior and began beating on it in some 
central square. When a large crowd had 
collected they seized a few men and 
dragged them to a platform in the middle 
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for the Doctor of Motors! 


He’s the guardian of 30,000,000 motor vehicles! For him no 
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of Motors. For years he has made us prove why Perfect Circle 
Piston Rings save oil and gas and increase power . . . and be- 
cause we have proved it, he is installing Perfect Circles in 
increasing millions every year. The Perfect Circle Companies, 
Hagerstown, Indiana, U. S. A. and Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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of the square. Then with three strokes of 
a double-edged sword (one under the jaw, 
one to the side, and a final blow) a man’s 
head rolled in the street. There wasn’t 
much rice stealing after this demonstra- 
tion of co-prosperity. 

Naturally, the Japs stopped the publica- 
tion of Dutch newspapers immediately and 
started printing their own paper, which 
they called Greater Asia. Some Malayan 
newspapers were allowed to continue pub- 
lication, but were controlled by the Japs 
for their co-prosperity propaganda. They 
began eradicating the Dutch language, 
place names and everything that would re- 
mind the Indonesians that the Netherlands 
had once owned the island. Dutch was for- 
bidden in the schools, Javanese teachers 
had to begin teaching Japanese. No one 
was allowed to send anything but post 
cards and these had to be written in Ma- 
layan or Japanese. Of course, most of the 
schools closed because of these restric- 
tions, and by the time I left Java, few of 
them had reopened. 

The conquerors were more successful in 
changing some of the Dutch street and 
shop names to Japanese or Malayan as all 
they had to do was paste up posters an- 
nouncing the new names. But no one in 
Batavia ever referred to the shops or 
streets by the Japanese terms. 

The Jap theory was to work on the In- 
donesians by propaganda, but from what 
I have already said, it’s obvious that theory 
and practice didn’t agree. They had to 
force the Indonesians to work for them, 
chiefly because of the low wage scale. The 
Dutch had paid them from 75 to 80 cents 
for an eight-hour day with extra for over- 
time. The Japs paid 35 cents and nothing 
for overtime. 

One Indonesian I know asked for his 
overtime wage and was thrown into jail 
for a fortnight. Consequently, many of 
them left Batavia and returned to their 
villages in the mountains. They could be 
sure of a handful of rice at home and that 
was better than starving in the city at the 
Jap wage scale. 

The white population—those of us who 
weren't in jail—didn’t have too hard a 
time, once the stores reopened. Prices 
stayed more or less as they had been, after 
the first few weeks of fluctuation. We had 
enough to eat. The women weren’t mo- 
lested. But our whole way of life was 
changed. All the theaters were closed and 
they only opened to show some Jap propa- 
ganda movies of the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor or life in Japan. 

I heard that Charlie Chaplin’s The Dic- 
tator was shown to a group of Jap officers, 
and they all got a big laugh out of it. Most 
of our social life was confined to visiting 
friends, as no one wanted to go to the 
Jap movies and we weren’t allowed to 
dance in the hotels. The Jap officers lived 
at the Hotel des Indes and at the other 
hotels and clubs. We could see them in- 
side, drinking and playing billiards. 


United in Misery 


In spite of all these restrictions, the peo- 
ple’s morale, both white and Indonesian, 
was very good. People who had money 
were glad to help those without it. Once 
the money was gone, most people had no 
way of getting more, unless the man of 
the family was working for the Japs. My 
salary had been cut in half when the Japs 
took over the plant, but I was fortunate 
enough to be able to help support seven 
women who had men in prison. Many 
families tried to dismiss their Indonesian 
or Chinese servants, but they preferred to 
stay with someone they knew and hoped to 
get at least a plate of rice a day. 

One of the chief reasons why most peo- 
ple had so little-money was due to the 
registration cards we were forced to buy 
from the Japs. The cards stated one’s age, 
race and length of time in the Indies. They 
cost a white man 150 guilders (about $85), 





a white woman 80 guilders. Orientals paid 
100 guilders for the cards, and their women 
50 guilders. This was a lot of money, but 
we had to have the cards or risk being 
thrown in jail. 

One indication that the Japs planned to 
consolidate their position on the island 
was their method of administering the 
courts. They were smart enough to realize 
that the Dutch judicial system worked well 
and they tried not to disrupt it. Many of 
the Dutch judges were retained, and the 
Japs studied their treatment of prisoners 
with great attention. 

The tax system, too, was left as it was. 
The Japs admitted that it was effective, 
and that’s the best that can be said of any 
tax collecting. But now the Indonesians 
weren't making the wages they had under 
Dutch rule and when the Japs tried to col- 
lect on the previous year’s income, the na- 
tives couldn’t meet the tax. Surprisingly 
enough, the Japs were lenient with them 
and gave them three months in which to 
pay up. Their close imitation of Dutch ad- 
ministrative methods was one of the most 
ominous aspects of the Jap conquest. It 
showed that they had every intention of 
keeping Java and exploiting its riches. 

During the months I was in Java, I had 
many opportunities to learn about the Jap 
philosophy of war. Once an officer showed 
me his sword, saying that it had been in his 
family three hundred years and had killed 
“hundreds.” He was enormously proud of 
it. Another pointed to a wound he had re- 
ceived at Singapore. He seemed to feel 
honored that half his chest had been torn 
away by enemy gunfire. But it’s the sol- 
diers who are most fanatic. 

Almost all those I talked to were con- 
vinced that war is a glorious and natural 
thing for men. They are taught that to 
surrender is a worse dishonor than any 
crime. If he did surrender, one soldier 
told me, he could not return to his people, 
for his mother would spit on him. Then 
his only course would be to commit hara- 
kiri so that he might restore the family 
honor. 

All the Japs were very scornful of the 
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Allied defense of Malaya, the Ph 
Burma and the East Indies. The: 
these campaigns had been relat 
for them. But they had a healt 
for the Chinese. One soldier @ 
by sticking his thumb up and j 
“Good, good,” several times. © 
asked if I thought the American 
attack Tokyo. The Japs seemed 
America, even though they joke 
the easy time they'd had taking th 
pines. H 

On the whole, I discovered 
soldier is ignorant of ever 
mechanics of war and a vague 
of Japan’s history. The econor 
were slightly more intelligent, ar 
one or two express a dislike fe 
and wish it were over. 

The Japanese officers appear | 
that friendliness will get them f 
the Indonesians than brutality. 
tice what their propaganda preact 
“Asia for the Asiatics” and co-pr 
But the Jap soldiers haven’t the 
act like anything but the brutes 
The Indonesians hate them. 
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Plan for Escape 


I hated them, too, and as I ha 
two weeks after they came, I begar 
ing plans for getting out of Java. 
young, I had no family, nothing of 
sonal nature to keep me there. Th 
were getting a firmer grip on the 
with each passing day; they were 
tough, and there were a lot of the 
looked as though it would be a lon 
before the Dutch came back, and I 
want to fight the war as a prisone 
but-name of the Japs. Bust 

I had sailed long distances on the 
and knew the rudiments of navigatil at 
was obvious that my only chance ¢ 
ting away was by boat. My probletfy, 
to find a boat somewhere, somehe 
at least two men to go with me. 

I knew where I would go. Mainly b 
of the prevailing winds, I had deci¢ 
head for the island of Rodriguez, ju: 
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of Madagascar, 3,000 miies across the In- 
dian Ocean from Batavia. 

For several weeks, day after day, I 
bicycled out to the harbor, looking for a 
boat which would serve my purpose. The 
sentries made it difficult. I didn’t dare go 
too near the water for fear of rousing their 
curiosity. 

Then one day I saw her—a tidy little 
ketch drawn up at the Batavia end of the 
harbor. She had no mast, her sails were 
gone, but the hull was in perfect condition. 
My spirits rose. I had no chance to inspect 
her closely that day. A sentry tower stood 
near by, filled with Jap soldiers. I would 
have to come again at night. 

My luck was with me. That very eve- 
ning I met Willem and Dirk, two fellows 
who had just escaped from a prison camp 
near Bandung. Though I had never known 
them before, I realized they were the men 
for the trip. They were young, coura- 
geous; they hated the Japs and would take 
any risk to get away from Java. I told 
them about the ketch and about the supply 
of canned foods I had been slowly collect- 
ing. Both of them were with me at once. 
Long after midnight I took them down to 
the water front to see the boat. She was 
gone! 

Three days later, I saw her again, but 
now she was in a near-by dry dock, care- 
fully watched by Jap sentries. There 
wasn't a prayer of getting her away from 
them. I'd have to find another boat. This 
time I didn’t have to look so long. I saw 
a twenty-foot cutter, demasted, with all her 
sails, spars and rigging gone, drawn up at 
a Chinese dock. If I could get near her, 
that boat was going to be mine. There was 
only one sentry in the vicinity and he was 
across the river, too far away to watch me 
closely. He glanced at me once or twice 
as I gave the cutter a hasty inspection. But 
he chose to ignore me. 

When I brought Willem and Dirk to see 
her the following night, the sentry was 
gone. He had been withdrawn for some 
reason known only to the Japs. His ab- 
sence was our salvation. With the cutter 
at her isolated dock, we could work on her 
in comparative peace. Two native boys 
helped us to calk her, rig her with ropes 
and wire, bought piece by piece in the 
shops to avoid suspicion. The mast and 
sails were harder to find. If chance hadn’t 
led us to the wife of the cutter’s former 
owner, We might never have got away. She 
gave us the sails and the mast. 


We Work by Stealth 


For weeks, we worked at night on that 
cutter, always tense with the knowledge of 
our danger, alert to the sound of a sentry’s 
footfall. We got the mast up, the spars and 
halyards rigged. The mainsail was worn, 
the jib in little better condition, but they 
would have to do. The food was stowed 
aboard, also the chronometer and the sex- 
tant, which had taken us so many days to 
find. The two revolvers Willem had smug- 
gled from Bandung were hidden under a 
heap of sail in the tiny cabin. The school 
map of the Indian Ocean, the only chart I 
could find, was safe in my pocket. On the 
evening of July 6th we had everything 
ready. 

I said goodby to no one. I felt nothing 
but a breathless sense of suspense as we 
crept out from the dock. There was no 
moon, a black sky hung over us. If we got 
by the sentry tower at the end of the pier, 
we would be safe—for a while- We drew 
nearer and nearer. The water made a lap- 
ping ripple against the prow as we slipped 
through the darkness. We passed the sen- 
try tower, then the end of the pier. We 
were in the Bay of Batavia. I never looked 
back at the city. I was on my way to 
Rodriguez. 

At dawn we were at the entrance to the 
Sunda Strait between Sumatra and Java. 
We’d had no trouble so far, met no one 
but a few native prahus. But the strait 
would be patrolled by Jap planes and 


ships. We decided to wait for nightfall and 
meantime disguise ourselves as fishermen 
by wearing straw hats and hanging colored 
towels over our shoulders. Nothing hap- 
pened, there were no Japs in sight. The 
water was dotted with prahus, but the fish- 
ermen paid little attention to us. We 
changed our plan and started through the 
strait without waiting for darkness. The 
wind was with us and we weighed anchor. 
Though we were becalmed and had to sit, 
alternately cursing and coaxing the wind 
for four hours, we made it without sight- 
ing a Jap. We were in the Indian Ocean at 
dusk. 

For six days, we had things pretty much 
our own way. The winds were light, but 
favorable, and the worn mainsail held. We 
took two-hour watches, ate two meals a 
day, and the future looked rosy. 

I was asleep when it happened; Dirk was 
at the helm. The sea had been rising all 
day with great mountains of water tower- 
ing above our tiny craft. At midnight, I 
heard a crash that shook the boat. When 
I got on deck, the mast had snapped clean 
off and lay alongside, a tangled ruin of 
stays, ropes and sail. The storm broke 
then. A huge roller washed over us, filling 
the cabin. While two of us bailed fran- 
tically, the third struggled to keep the de- 
masted ship headed into the wind. It 
rained, and the wind blew a full gale. Ev- 
erything aboard was soaked, our sails and 
mast being a miserable wreck. 


Fighting for Survival 


At the height of the storm, with the boat 
a crazy, rocking raft, we got the mast and 
sails aboard. We mended the sail with a 
darning needle, cut and reset the mast with 
a kitchen carving knife, spliced the worn 
ropes with a screw driver. All during that 
four days’ storm, we worked. Once I fell 
overboard, but held on with one hand and 
hauled myself on deck again. It scared 
the others more than it did me. I was the 
only one who could navigate. We didn’t 
think about anything. We were too busy. 
When the storm was over, we were ready 
to sail again. 

I kept a log. Every day at noon, I took 
our position with the chronometer and sex- 
tant, an uncertain business in that small, 
lurching boat. We averaged about 80 miles 
a day and it was 3,000 to Rodriguez. 

We passed near Cocos Island, but I 
avoided it as I had been told the Japs had 
it. If I'd known this wasn’t true, it would 
have cut our trip by three fourths. Once 
we saw a lighted ship passing to port. We 
kept well away from it, for we knew it was 
a Japanese steamer, taking foreign diplo- 
mats to an African port. 

The nights were cold, the days hot, and 
we hadn’t enough water to quench our 
thirst. Our fifty-gallon tank began to get 
low, and we rationed ourselves to less than 
a pint a day. Time passed with slow mo- 
notony. Food was dry and tasteless in our 
parched mouths. Most of it had been 
spoiled when the cabin was flooded. 

For days we sailed westward, long work- 
filled days that tired us too much for 
thought. Often the other two questioned 
our direction, insisting we were getting no- 
where. But I determined to keep on the 
course I'd set. 

On the evening of the thirtieth day, I 
studied the chart with our route marked 
onit. “Tomorrow,” I told the others, “you 
will eat white bread in Rodriguez.” 

They didn’t believe me. It wasn’t until 
noon the following day that I could keep 
my promise. Ahead of us, lying low and 
faint on the horizon, was the long, reefed 
shore of a tiny island—Rodriguez! 

A British cruiser picked us up the 
following week. Weeks later, I was in 
America. Now I am a member of the 
Netherlands Indies army. Next time I see 
Java, it won’t be the Japs who are the 
invaders. It will be my Dutch comrades 
and I. 

THE END 
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PATRIOTIC 


PRACTICAL 


Here’s a man who saves steel by 
saving blades - and gets better shaves: 


"Followed advice in 
your ads. Bou 
Pal Blades to Save steel. They aor 
last longer because I don't have to 
bear down'-get twice as many shaves 


as with any other blade." 


Sioux City, Iowa / 
lo 


PAL BLADES ARE 
HOLLOW GROUND 
and FLEXIBLE 
LLOW 
emp reece last longer 
ecause you shave 
USUAL with just a “Feather 
BLADES x Touch.” 





“hollow-ground”’ 
RAZOR BLADES 

Sao Sot 4 forl Oe 
6 10 tor 25¢ 


Double or 
Single Edge 
Pal Blade Co.,N. Y. 















































ONE WOMAN'S TELLING ANOTHER 
imple headaches try 2‘ ‘BC 
Headache Powder. Its fast ee 
prescription-tyPe ingredients reat 
soothe minor headache and ae : 
gic pain. Keep a package handy 
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Headache tip to 
WAR WORKERS 


4 Headaches tend to 
slow you down - -- 
impair your effi- 
ciency. Keep 8 

g “BC” Head- 












E ackage of quick-actin ; 
he Powders handy and be or 7 
pared for that next headache. 

and 25¢ packages at all drug stores. 

Use only as directed. 
























POLICE POSTWAR AXIS MINDS? 


He that complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still. 
—Samuel Butler (1612-80): “Hudibras.” 


\ ) JE ADMIRE some of Vice-President Henry 
A. Wallace’s warmly human and humani- 
tarian ideas, but we think he had better 
backtrack all the way on his idea about Allied po- 
licing of Axis education after this war. 

Mr. Wallace already has backtracked from his 
original proposal to send schoolteachers and pro- 
fessors from Allied countries into Germany, Italy 
and Japan after the war, to teach the children of 
those nations the proper thoughts. As we under- 
stand it, Mr. Wallace now wants only to have the 
Axis educators kept under Allied surveillance to 
see that they don’t indoctrinate the children with 
herrenvolk and kindred notions. 

We don’t see how even that can be made to work, 
detest though we do the German and Japanese 
master-race philosophies. 

For more than a century of the cruelest oppres- 
sion, following the Third Partition of Poland in 
1795, the Poles kept their language, aspirations and 
traditions alive. They did it by indoctrinating their 


Ickes, Oil and the War 


| lgereerems L. ICKES came to fame chiefly as a pro- 

fessional baiter of business—any business, but 
preferably big business. Honest Harold has just 
filed his latest annual report as Secretary of the In- 
terior; and here is what he has to say about one of our 
biggest businesses: 


In this connection, I want again to emphasize that 
the remarkable results that have been brought about 
would have been impossible without the wholehearted 
willingness of the oil industry to work in full partner- 


Saluting Prentiss Brown 


P TO this writing, we like everything Prentiss 
Brown has done as new chief of the Office of 
Price Administration—OPA. 

The keynote of Brown’s policy is a polite and 
reasonable tone of voice when discussing necessary 
wartime controls and deprivations in public, and he 
backs up this policy with concrete acts, as when he 
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children, practically from birth, in Polish lore while 
paying lip loyalty to their rulers. Thus they main- 
tained an underground nation—and nourished it 
largely on hatred tor the conquerors of Poland. The 
Czechs and the Irish performed similar feats. 


For that matter, look at what happened in our: 


own South after the Civil War. Thaddeus Stevens’ 
radicals in Congress overrode President Andrew 
Johnson, who had inherited from Abraham Lincoln 
a lot of farseeing schemes for Southern pacification 
and rehabilitation. The Stevens crowd tried to rivet 
a perpetual tyranny on the South. How completely 
they failed and, conversely, how notably they suc- 
ceeded in building up hates, can be gleaned from 
any standard United States history’s account of those 
years 1865-70. 

Allied meddling with popular education in the 
Axis countries would, it seems to us, only stimulate 
revenge movements in those countries. 

Is there any practical way, then, for the Allied 
nations to rub the herrenvolk and similar ways of 
thinking out of German and Japanese minds after 
this war? (The Italians seem already to have lost the 
ersatz master-race ideology that Mussolini sold 
them.) 


ship and understanding with the federal government. 

Too much credit cannot be given to the members of 
that industry. Traditional competitive practices have 
been laid aside, and many individual companies have 
willingly accepted severe financial loss to make an in- 
tegrated handling of the oil problem possible. There 
is no such thing as “business as usual” today in the oil 
industry. Normal patterns have been junked for the 
duration, and the handling of petroleum, from the well 
to the delivery of the finished product, is replete with 
innovation. 


substituted an honor system for the previous police- 
and-snooper system in the Eastern no-pleasure-driv- 
ing area. 

This is the way to get Americans to co-operate to 
the limit. No other way has yet been discovered. 
Bully them, talk down to them as if they were feeble- 
minded children, and they rebel—as they should. 


We think the master-race notion will ta 
rific body blow from a decisive Allied victe 
When a master race finds that it has met ¢ 
it is more than likely to think a series of 
wholesome thoughts. 

If the Allies then show that they can 
nanimous and decent in victory, the bulk of 
version job ought to be accomplished rath 
we should think. Show “malice toward none 
for all,” as Lincoln hoped to do after the 
rush food and soap and medicines to war 
areas; help Axis industries to start up ag 
thereby make some jobs: cut the self-r 
preachments to the vanishing point; step 
actual good works to maximum. 

Of course, after the horrors the Ge 
dealt the peoples now writhing under the Naw 
it will be hard to convince those peoples that 
mans are human beings. 

But why complicate the matter by unde 
police the minds of Axis children with ide@ 
clubs wearing foreign labels? We'd better jij. 
all our schoolteachers here, to help improve ¢ 
system of popular education, which can star) 
improvements. 


Such testimony from an old-time busines 
must be considered evidence of the highest s 
is evidence that Honest Harold is well nick 
after all. But more important, it is a crush 
swer to assorted radicals who have been scr 
for years that big business is outworn, that it 
longer deliver the goods a modern society nee 
that it cannot adapt itself to changing times. 
has told them off with a vengeance. 


In so doing, they are merely acting as they hav 
taught from infancy a democratic people sho 
when its servants get too pert. 

Brown, unlike numerous other bureauci 
aware of this fixed American characteristic; a 
OPA, the war effort and the American peoy 
already profiting from Brown’s knowledge. 
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This is the way to 


Ride to Work 


Informs and Entertains 





@ Sharing your car is perhaps 
the most important of the new 
wartime habits you’ve acquired. 
It serves your country in this 
period of crisis by providing 
extra and yitally-needed trans- 
portation. The hours you spend 
commuting to and from your 
work are much more pleasant 
and relaxing with a Motorola 
Radio delivering ‘‘Spot News’’ 
and the world’s finest radio 
entertainment. You will be glad 
to know that for the present. . 


YOU CAN STILL GET A MOTOROLA TO 


FIT and MATCH 


In most localities dealers are 
still able to deliver and quickly 
install America’s finest car radio. 
You should not be without one. 


SEE A MOTOROLA DEALER 
NOW—TODAY! 


The Army-Nav y ““E” for excellence 
in production of Communication 
Equipment for our Armed Forces. 
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WALTER DAVENPORT Politics 
W. B. COURTNEY European War Theater 
QUENTIN REYNOLDS Russia and Far East 


KYLE CRICHTON Articles 
HERBERT ASBURY Articles 
DENVER LINDLEY Fiction 
ALLEN MARPLE Fiction 
JAMES N. YOUNG Fiction 
GURNEY WILLIAMS Articles 
HENRY L. JACKSON Wearables 


ANY WEEK 


ALTHOUGH subsequent pages of this 
magazine are overflowing with ro- 
mance and other forms of innocent 
merriment, we follow our custom of 
throwing in a bonus. This week. we 
offer a tale of a gentle old lady whose 
consuming desire it was to own a large 
hat wholly smothered in violets. She 
was a trifle old for such a hat and knew 
it. But penny by penny she saved 
until she had the price demanded by 
the milliner—twenty dollars. Her first 
opportunity to wear her dream was at 
a funeral. The church was banked with 
flowers, tributes from the many friends 
of the departed. And yet our gentle old 
lady removed her hat, feeling somehow 
that it was a bit too gay for so solemn 
an occasion. She placed it on a window 
sill and wept herself into a coma. And 
presently the coffin was borne forth 
piled high with flowers. The old lady 
watched fascinated. On the very top of 
the heaped flowers was her hat. She is 
now saving her pennies again. 








OUR favorite columnist, save one, Pro- 
fessor Leonardo Bryan, notifies us in the 
Havana Post that love has come to Mr. 
Henry Hitchman and Miss Rita Maria 
Atin. Professor Bryan’s column had to 
do with the cultural, social and other 
sprightly activities of the natives of the 
British West Indies. “Dame Cupid,” 
writes the professor, “while strolling 
around adroitly and majestically met 
Mr. Henry Hitchman and Miss Rita 
Maria Atin contemplating on a oneness 
of interests, given their similarity of 
proclivities. And so with cordial mini- 
mum of ado she bade them continue in 
like pathway. They acquiesced, thus 
becoming man and wife on Saturday 
last by declaring by notary-public dem- 
onstration to be each other’s keeper 
throughout the years to come under the 
direction of Dr. Rigoberto Ramirez of 
this city. Cake and wine were partaken 
of with sincerity. We join with some 
others in presaging and wishing a dove- 
like realm of happiness.” 


AND Mr. Charles Smith of Foxworth, 
Mississippi, sent in a budget of Ration- 
ing Notes Among the Negroes in the 
Deep South. We’ve room for one, any- 
way. A Negro woman applying for 
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sugar ration books asked for one for 
her husband, Orange Jones, and one 
for her son, Joe Palmer. She wanted 
one for herself, too. ‘“What’s your 
name?” asked the clerk. “Mary Mac- 
Pherson,” she said. The clerk seemed 
about to say something but as suddenly 
decided not to. “Ah, what the hell,” 
said he wearily and issued the books. 





SOME time ago this courageous maga- 
zine published something about appro- 
priate recognition being given to that 
American soldier whose record would 
warrant designating him as the most 
useless member of our Armed Forces. 
We’ve been deluged by aspirants. But 
most of the candidates go into too great 
detail, defeating themselves in some in- 
stances. In our opinion the leading 
candidate thus far (name withheld un- 
til the judges decide) is a private who 
tells us briefly that from the moment 
he was inducted he has not understood 
a single official word spoken in his hear- 
ing. He has been told by a great va- 
riety of superiors from corporal to a 
brigadier general that he is of abso- 
lutely no use whatever. The only rea- 
son why we don’t hand him the .award 
without looking further is that at least 
a dozen of his fellow warriors are de- 
voting a great many man-hours to dig- 
ging up duties for him, none of which 
he has been able to do. Thus he keeps a 
reasonable number of men harmlessly 
busy whereas they might be working on 
military matters and giving him close 
competition for the honors. 


AS YOU know as well as we do, there 
was a portrait of Torpedoman W. A. 
Corby, Royal Navy, in this magazine, 
January 30th issue. Mr. Corby was 
credited with a deep distaste for Amer- 
ica, our girls, our beer and, in general, 
us. From readers come indignant let- 
ters demanding that Mr. Corby be 
sent home to Britain forthwith. From 
Mr. Corby merely this: “In your ar- 
ticle, This Strange Bright Land, you 
state that I’m twenty-two years old and 
have served seven years in the Royal 
Navy. This is an error. I am thirty- 
eight and have twenty-two years’ serv- 
ice. The remainder is correct and the 
picture good.”... W. D. 
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| E been a Goodyear dealer for twenty 
lyears, but I’ve never seen customers so 


| 


y 7 hused over Goodyear quality as during 


Hs past year. 


its 

aNety ] is, since rationing made it compulsory 

‘wim keep tab on mileage, folks are discover- 
ig that Goodyear tires live up to every 








7 jomise we dealers make — and then some! 

“a | A case from Rhode Island 

er ot instance, there’s Mr. Charles A. Aldrich, 

| { Brewster Drive, Hoxsie, R. I. On his car 
le now has two Goodyear All-Weathers that 

ie ave traveled 45,303 miles since October 

it D39. And they’re still in such good con- 


iy gquition — as the photograph shows — his tire 
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*Wartime Driving Rules for Maximum Mileage 


(1) Drive under 35 miles per hour (2) Drive only 
when necessary (3) Keep tires inflated to 32 
pounds (4) Avoid suddenstops and starts (5) Avoid 
bruising your tires (6) Share your car with your 
neighbor (7) Have your tires inspected regularly. 


Regular tire maintenance service costs little under the 
Goodyear Tire-Life Extension Plan. Ask your dealer. 


N 









Weather, Chemigum (pronounced Kem-i-gum)—T, M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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Rationing sure puts the SPOTLIGH 
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inspector told him to drive them another 
5,000 miles before recapping. 


Exceptional? Not at all. You’d be surprised 
how many motorists report their Goodyears 
are still running after 40,000 to 60,000 miles’ 
service. With a Goodyear Extra-Mileage 
Recap many of these tires will continue to 


hs 
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45,303 MILES YOUNG! 


Here you see how Mr. Aldrich’s 
two Goodyear All-Weathers look 
after three and a half years’ steady 
use. Note the amount of tread still 
left, enough for many thousands of 
miles. No wonder he says, “You 
can be sure my postwar car will be 
equipped with Goodyears.” 
TESTI reese 


5 


on TIRE VALUE!” 


give good service for a long, long time. 


A tip on synthetic tires 
Right now, all Goodyear’s engineering skill 
is devoted to producing synthetic tires for 
military use. But the day is coming when 
the public will be able to buy tires of the 
same high quality built of Chemigum — 
Goodyear’s own synthetic. 


Until then, you'll find it pays to take care 
of your present Goodyears—by having them 
inspected regularly — by following wartime 
driving rules.* Give your Goodyears a 
chance to show how good they are and 
you'll join the host that’s saying, “(As soon as 
I can buy new tires again, you can bet they will 


be Goodyears!” 
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America is short 
on food — planta 
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The DEARBORN S-1076 


AMERICA WILL MARCH TO VICTORY 
ON THE LEATHER YOU SAVE 


On every battlefront of the globe, someone 
is fighting in your shoes. If he is to have his share of 
leather, you must be satisfied with less. Care for 
the Florsheim Shoes you own; don’t buy rationed 


shoes until you need them—and then buy the best! 


Yom Sf/ 





THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY © CHICAGO © MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 











Theoretically perfect daylight for 
photography, according to profession- 
als, is the light received from a uni- 
form north sky at 45 degrees north 
latitude, one thousand feet above sea 
level, after a heavy rainfall at midday 
on June 2Ist—By C. Henri Rush, 
Washington, D.C. 


A new fire-hose nozzle in use on 
American naval vessels changes water 
into a fine, smothering “waterfog,” 
one gallon of which has the extin- 
guishing value of thirty gallons of 
water in an ordinary stream, even on 
gasoline and other oil fires. 


Frequencies employed in transmit- 
ting short waves must be changed 
continuously to suit the time of day 
and season of year because air tem- 
peratures raise or lower the Heaviside 
layer which reflects these waves back 
to earth. When the frequency is too 
high for the position of the layer, the 
radio impulses pass through it into 
space. 


American shipyards, besides build- 
ing more than 1,600 merchant vessels 
and smaller boats in 1942, repaired, 
serviced or armed over 15.000 com- 
mercial ships of the United States and 
other Allied Nations, breaking all 
world records for both construction 
and restoration of civil craft by one 
country in a single year. 


Since its creation in July, 1942, the 
Army-Navy “E” Award pennant has 
been presented to only about 1,500 of 
the 90,000 industrial plants that are 
producing war equipment. 


When a man indicted for a crime 
committed in Panama is a fugitive 
from justice, his trial is held without 
his presence, while the witnesses for 
the prosecution are alive, available 
and of sound memory. Recently, a 
safecracker began a six years’ sen- 
tence within an hour after being cap- 
tured, his trial and conviction having 
taken place three years before—By 
Mrs. G. E. Gompf, Dayton, Ohio. 


KEEP UP WITH THE WORLD} | 
By Freling Foster ' 







































England does not receive any ta) 
or any other kind of tribute from tt 
150-odd dominions, colonies, pro 
torates, dependencies and mandate 
territories that constitute the Britis 
Commonwealth of Nations. 
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Of the 500,000 Burmese refuges 
who fled to India during the thre 
months before their country was caf 
tured in May, 1942, about 450,00 
traveled by foot over the mountai 
trails and lived on food dropped b 
R.A.F. planes. 


In Japan, small envelopes are mad 
expressly for the purpose of enclosin 
tips for waiters, barbers, porters an 
other public servants. When such pe 
sons are given a gratuity without thi 
covering, they are insulted because 
shows that the donor has no consid 
eration for their feelings—By Cpi 
Arthur Lurie, El Paso, Texas. 
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There are 24,000 officers and mer 
in the Army and 2,800 in the Navy 
assigned exclusively to photographi 
duty. They not only take still and mo 
tion pictures on reconnaissance anc 
observation trips, but also film bomb: 
ings and battles. 

see 

Although English is read anc 
spoken by only fifteen per cent of th 
world’s population, at least seventy- 
five per cent of all books, periodical 
and communications are printed o1 
written in this language —By BurtonL) 
Gale, Nahant, Mass. th p 
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A large restaurant in Chicago lists) 
available jobs daily on a blackboard 
and each employee who induces 
a friend to take one of them receives a 
dollar a week in extra pay as long as 
the new worker remains with the com- 


pany. 


Five dollars will be paid for each interesting 
or unusual fact accepted for this column. 
Contributions must be accompanied by satis- 
factory proof. Address Keep Up with the 
World, Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue, New York 
City. This column is copyrighted by Collier's, 
The National Weekly. None of the items may 
he reproduced without express permission of 
the publisher 
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It seems such a little while since Greyhound urged its millions 
int) Of friends to enjoy the wonders of ‘This Amazing America” 
af thee —by Super-Coach. Such a little while—but those few months 
nly) have given the words a completely new meaning! 


jal For, in the meantime, a treacherous sneak-attack trans- 


‘formed this country into an angry hive of war-like action, 
with plenty of stingers in it for Tokio and Berlin! 





| America is stilk “amazing” . . . but today it’s amazing 
ls) because of the grim will of its people to win this war—the 
| courage and skill of its fighting men in far lands—the miracle 
of war production . . . and because of the greatest trans- 
_ portation job of all time—made possible, in large measure, 
| by motor buses serving 330,000 miles of U. S. highways. 


Greyhound and other bus, lines carried nearly three-quarters 
of a billion passengers in the past year—and these millions 






‘and today Greyhound is helping the Nation’s great highways work for Victory 


weren't traveling for scenery or for pleasure. The great 
majority were selectees, men in uniform, war workers, farm- 
ers, nurses—people in nearly every other walk of life whose 
trips, in some way, were essential to a complete war program. 


This year the transportation job is going to be even bigger, 
more difficult than last year. Greyhound is intent upon 
doing its immense share of the job with all its strength—in 
spite of sharp wartime restrictions and shortages—in spite of 
the fact that more than 2,000 of its employees are now in 
the armed forces. And, with your help, Greyhound can do it. 


You've been fine, in accepting wartime inconvenience, in 
choosing the uncrowded days for travel, in avoiding trips on 
week-ends and on holidays. We know you'll keep it up! 


And you can look to Greyhound for a brand new chapter in 
scenic, convenient, economical travel—after Victory is won. 


annem bor 





1 Amazing Ameuca! 
























when 
Greyhound advertising asked you to 
“See This Amazing America’? Today 
the message is changed. Greyhound 
urges you to “SERVE America now 
—so you can SEE America later’! 
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... 4 SUPERIOR TRAI 
Victories in the Air originate on our home front—on the 


‘Army training fields where our Pilots receive the thorough 
schooling that prepares them for combat. 


The Bomber Pilot in. training must have absolute confi- 
dence in his equipment, in order to attain the concentra- 
tion on accuracy required in modern precision bombing: 


Complete engine reliability is of utmost importance in 


gaining that assurance. 


Jacobs Engines power more twin-engine Training Planes 
than all other engines combined—because they give the 
Bomber student that freedom to concentrate. 


These efficient, reliable engines will give the same feeling 
of assurance to Commercial Pilots and to the Business 
Man and the Sportsman flying their own planes, after 
Victory is achieved, 
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Al nies. 


POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S. A. 
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BRITISH INFORMATION SE 


A big Lancaster bomber is silhouetted against a weird back- 
ground of fire and flak during a night raid over Germany 


HIS week we take you on a mission 

in which an American officer gained 

the distinction of being the first 

Yank to drop a bomb on Berlin. It hap- 

pened, you will recall, just thirty-four days 

ago. Colliers War Photographer Joe 

Dearing gives us the following details by 
cable from London: 

With bellies stuffed plump with high ex- 
plosives, huge R.A.F. Lancaster, Halifax 
and Stirling bombers huddled in groups at 
the take-off approach of scores of British 
airfields on Saturday evening, March 27th. 
in the gathering darkness, slightly off the 


runways, stood fire wagons and ambu-_ 


lances, engines running, crews watching, 
ready. One*by one, the bombers rolled to 
the line and settled, momentarily motion- 
less, awaiting the airfield controller’s signal. 

Then, over the radio telephone: “Who 
is it?” 

“M for Margaret.” 

“Off you go, Margaret.” 

The signalman flicks his light from red 
to green. M for Margaret, throttles open, 
engines thundering, rushes down the dim, 
flare-lighted runway, is shouldered by air, 
slowly tucks her spindly legs up under her 
obese body as her angry sound and figure 
melt into the twilight. 

Then again: “Who is it?” 

“R for Roland.” 

“Off you go, Roland.” 

J for Joan, F for Freddie, and O for 
Orange, one after another, one every min- 
ute, take the bombers’ road to Berlin, that 
flak- and fire-rutted airway that leads to 
the now burning heart of Germany. 


HIS raid was much the same as any of 

fifty-eight previous ones carried- out 
over Berlin by the R.A.F., except that-900 
tons of explosives were spilled on the tar- 
get within thirty minutes, the heaviest and 
most concentrated dose of devastation ad- 
ministered there up to that time. It was 
like any other raid from England, except 
that an extra passenger in one of the 
R.A.F. Lancasters was Major Sidney S. 
(Sy) Bartlett of the U. S. Eighth Army Air 


Force, who turned out to be the first Y; 
actually to drop a bomb on Berlin. 

The major, who wasa Hollywood seri 
writer before enlisting in the Army A 
Corps, didn’t accompany the R.A.F. o 
Berlin as a bombardier, nor did he ¢ 
along just for the ride. The idea of pe 
sonally dropping a 4,000-pound blo 
buster on Berlin wasn’t his own. Ti 
R.A.F. bombardier he rode with, like 
genial host, offered to share a suprem 
pleasure with his guest, and Major Bz 
lett accepted with pleasure. Then ff 
bombardier made his now famous remar 

“This is my favorite target, sir,” 
English sergeant told me,” said the majo 
“ “If you miss Berlin now that we are righ 
over it, I will be obliged to chuck you afte 
the bomb—without aid of a bomb sighf 

“Of course, in the darkness and wit 
hundreds of bombs bursting on Berlin, 
could only imagine the biggest explosio 
I saw was caused by the one I released, 
Major Bartlett.continued. “The whole tai 
get area was belching smoke, fire and stee 
It was a raid carried out with deft pre 
cision. Too much can’t be said for th 
R.A.F.-boys. The youngster veterans whi 
formed the crew I flew with were as coo 
as a basket of cucumbers. They had a jol 
to do and they did it with grim determina 
tion and dispatch: Nothing could haw 
kept them from their target. Long befor 
we reached Berlin, one of our motors sput 


tered, coughed and stopped cold, but o1) 


we went without so much as a raised eye 


brow of worry displayed aboard—unless |} 


was guilty. 


“Visibility was poor until we got withir|_ 


a few miles of our goal, then by the grace 


of some Anglo-American deity, or Mars) 
himself, fog disappeared and there it was—|_ 
Berlin! Our plane, B for Beer—bless hei) 


—was among the first hundred bomber; 
on the scene, but fires had already beer) 
kindled- by incendiaries. The next few) 
minutes were rough. Large clusters of} 


searchlights swept the sky, and flak was) 
poured up the beams. We had to fly) 


(Continued on page 66) 
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ORANGES into PINEAPPLES 


OU CAN SLICE THE ORANGES — squeeze 

them—or bite right in. Take your choice. 
But go easy with the “pineapples’—a Marine 
uses one of those hand grenades to clean out 
a nest of Japs. 


Shell’s NHs was largely used as a potent 
chemical fertilizer—only a year or so ago. In- 
jected from cylinders into irrigation ditches, 
it helped grow beautiful oranges — bigger, 
sweeter, juicier! 


Then, for a number of months, growers 
couldn’t have any Shell NHs. The “N” in the 
chemical formula—the nitrogen which Shell 
gets from the air, and combines with hydro- 
gen from petroleum gas — was supplied ex- 
clusively to explosive manufacturers. It be- 
comes the “N” in TNT. 


. 


Today, with vastly increased production, 
NHas is doing this essential job in hand gre- 
nades, depth charges, bombs, and big-gun 
ammunition—and the growers are able to 
get some, too. 


The “University of Petroleum,” Shell’s re- 
search laboratories, is now on a full-scale 
war basis. Practically every research 
achievement goes to war, in one guise or 
another: Oranges into bombs. Raw materials 


SHELL RESEARCH— 


for synthetic rubber for ships, planes and 
armored cars. Toluene for the all-important 
“T” in TNT. Aviation gasoline, which grew 
from the original method by which Shell 
Research first produced Iso-octane—key to 
100-octane fuel—in commercial quantities. 


Tomorrow—in a more hopeful, more 
abundant world of peace—these and scores 
of other research triumphs will be at your 


beck and call. 


Sword of Tod ay 


Plowshare of “Tomorrow 
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Three Blind Rats! 
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Copyright 1943—Philco Corporation 


So Philco brought to the battle of pro- 


Rube Goldberg makes this contribution to the 


O™ of the factors that qualified Philco 


so well for the battle of production was series being drawn for Philco by America’s lead- duction more than its manufacturing skill 
‘ ing editorial cartoonists depicting the significance . : 
its background of research and development ahs America’s productive might. While available, and experience as the world’s largest radio | 
in the field of television. For fifteen years SO ad tee, ae Sava manufacturer. Its scientists, laboratoriesand 
beforethe war, Philco engineers had devoted tion, Philadelphia, Pa. Ask for Cartoon No. 52C. years of radio and television research were 





millions of dollars to the progress of the ready to serve the nation at war. Today, 
science of television. Their pioneer developments forimprovingthe Philco engineers are at work night and day on urgent and vital 
clarity, sharpness and detail of the television picture have today be- _ projects in the realm of pure research and development in the 
come the accepted standards of the industry. The Philco television _ field of electronics. With the dawn of peace, their contributions 
station in Philadelphia, too, has been a rich laboratory of experi- to Victory will usher in a new age of comfort, convenience and 
ence for the advance of the principles of television transmission. entertainment for the homes of America. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 


‘ RADIOS, PHONOGRAPHS, REFRIGERATORS, 


LIST-EM. 3.0.) ee 








Wena ue ane AIR CONDITIONERS, RADIO TUBES AND “OUR SECRET WEAPO Ne 
the first to fly the ; i Valea 
Hear Rex Stout expose Axis lies and propa- 





Army-Navy “E” PARTS x * INDUSTRIAL STORAGE BATTERIES Dui che ven Cha 


Flag with White Stor Axe 






Friday evening. Consult your local new 


PD a ab Cee eae ae paper for time and station. Hear the Trut tei 
i BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS ol See ae 
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inside story of how the 
s, with the French fleet 
yst in their hands, out- 
cs themselves and had 
mess its tragic destruction 


\M going to tell you, for the first time, 
ow German stupidity lost Hitler the 
Magnificent French fleet last Novem- 
and the arms and munitions stored at 
eat naval base of Toulon. 
“know the truth about Toulon because 
y connections with political leaders 
aewopapermen of the old France, and 
. fuse I was in Toulon at the scuttling of 
eet and the destruction of France’s 
and munitions. 


Deputies; I edited a Paris newspaper, 
jour, giving it up in May, 1941, after a 
less and losing battle against the 
ay and Berlin censorships. 

hen, with my son, I joined the French 


of German jails. I escaped across the 
mish and Portuguese frontiers in De- 


" Many accounts have been published 
cerning what happened at Toulon and 
yit happened. Most of these accounts 
'€ contained mistakes. This article, I 
leve, is the first true story of the heroic 
lof a major part of the French navy. 
During the summer of 1942, I was fre- 
*ntly in Toulon. I found there a dis- 
sing contrast between the deserted 
ays and the animation of the rest of the 
. The Cronstadt dock, formerly alive 

bluejackets topped by red-pom- 
ned hats, was dead and still, but in the 

Y—in the Place de la Liberté—there 
re crowds of people. In the cafés real 
ritifs had disappeared and all one could 
t Was a villainous mixture of dregs and 
atz liquor, but the bars continued to be 
ronged. In fact, new ones were continu- 
y opening. One day in August I was 
>»pped at a corner of the Place by a 





crowd. From a distance it seemed like the 
beginning of a riot. 

But it was only a new and sumptuous 
bar being opened. This place, Le Bar de 
| Empire, had a V design worked into its 
woodwork—something the Germans over- 
looked when they moved in and made it a 
favorite meeting place. 

Seventy units of the French fleet lay at 
dock or in the roadstead. Pétain’s most 
persistent advocates, seeking a final argu- 
ment in his favor, were saying, “After all, 
he didn’t hand over the fleet to the Ger- 
mans.” This was a complete mistake. La- 
val had not dared to surrender the fleet 
openly, but, covered by Pétain’s prestige, 
he had succeeded in holding it a prisoner 
at the mercy of the Nazis. 

In August, I heard distressing news: 
Sailors had begun to pump fuel oil out of 
the tanks of the largest units of the fleet. 
This meant that our ships would be im- 
prisoned still more securely, unable even 
to leave the harbor. 


The French Fleet in Flames 


On Friday, November 27th, I was near 
Toulon at the home of a member of our 
underground movement. We were awak- 
ened a little before seven in the morning 
by the crash of explosions. While we 
dressed hastily, one .detonation followed 
another. 

Our first reaction was: The powder 
magazines are blowing up. The infernal din 
seemed to increase from minute to minute. 
We ran to a terrace at the seaward end of 
the garden. To our right, over Toulon, the 
sky seemed like a furnace. 

“Tt’s not just the coastal forts,” we told 
one another. ““Those columns of smoke are 
over the sea; so is that red glare. The fleet 
is burning!” 

Our first impulse was to rush to the city 
to see what was happening, but we real- 
ized the danger of this. So we waited. 

About eleven o’clock, there came to us 
a man with a haggard face, hatless, his hair 
in disorder, covered by a soiled raincoat, 

(Continued on page 28) 








INTERNATIO 


A Nazi tank reaches the Toulon water front too late. All around it in this Ger- 
man-made photo are the burning and exploding ships of the French navy 


This British aerial photograph, made over Toulon harbor, shows: A, the bat- 
tleship Strasbourg and six cruisers, all burning; B, at least a dozen blazing 
destroyers and antitorpedo boats; C, a light cruiser the smoke of which ob- 
scures another heavy cruiser; D, submarines, four of which escaped destruction 
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BY JOSEPH HARRINGTON 


ILLUSTRATED BY HERBERT MORTON STOOPS 
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Binns was no gentleman. Of 
that Mrs. Dillworth was cer- 
tain. It took a U-boat to teach 
her just how bad he really was 


URIOUSLY, they never talked 
about what would happen when, 


and if, a ship appeared. It was their 


dominant thought during the four days, 
but neither the woman nor any of the 
three men so much as mentioned it. 

They didn’t talk much anyway, after the 
first night. Too tired. Too achingly tired, 
from sun poisoning, from sitting in the 


scabby little lifeboat. It was incredible 
how weary they grew, just sitting or lying 
or contorting to find a spot that wasn’t 
sore from contact with the boards. 

Mostly they just sat and stared at the 
U-boat. 

It had turned up an hour after the rusty- 
sided old tramp, ridiculously named Sea 
Rose, went down in the South Atlantic— 
went down in less than a minute after the 


12 





torpedo struck, carrying forty-two men 
out of her crew of forty-five, and four 
thousand tons of guns and midget tanks 
and shells and food. 

It went down so quickly that Mrs. Dill- 
worth never knew how she got into the 
lifeboat. She just came out of a fog of 
thunder, reeling decks, frothing water, salt 
to the taste and burning to the eyes, and 
found herself there, a sodden heap. With 
Jerrold, the mousy, balding little engineer; 
with Mr. Longwater, the paunchy, under- 
sized supercargo, who was forever griping 
—about unions, the New Deal and taxes; 
with Binns, the coal passer. 

Of all people—Binns! He who had the 
superb gall to make a pass at her when he 
found her alone on deck one night. She 
had been angry for only a moment, then 
the humor of it struck her. She had gig- 
gled at the thought after the first angry 
moment—at the thought of. Binns, with 
coal dust in his hair and undoubtedly— 
though she couldn’t see it in the dark—on 
his hands and face, trying to be amorous 
with her. She hadn’t reported him, because 
she knew they’d be hard on him—very 





_——, 





hard, not only because she was young and 
pretty, but because she had enough influ- 
ence to wangle the impossible, an official 
permit to join her husband in Africa. The 
awed officers had treated her as though 
she was H. R. H. herself. 

Even before her head had-fully cleared, 
the thought came to her that it was unjust 
—this saving of the impudent, gall-ridden 
Binns, while all the others, the downy- 
cheeked youngsters fresh from school, the 
stocky, gallant skipper, the level-eyed offi- 
cers, had gone down. 


RS. DILLWORTH was just coming 
to when the U-boat, sleekly black in 
the moonlight, slid alongside the lifeboat. 
A man in a white sweater stood on deck, 
eying them. He eyed them for a while. 
“You need someding?” he called finally. 
There was no answer. The submarine 
man answered the sullen silence with a 
shrug. The U-boat pushed sleekly along, 
its Diesels growling gently. 
But it didn’t go far. At dawn, while 
Binns was breaking out the mast and sail, 
Mr. Longwater saw it a mile off and in- 
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Mrs. Dillworth was just coming 
when the U-boat slid alongside 
lifeboat. A man stood on deck e 
them. “You need someding?” he ca 


quired, “Now, what’s that bloody th 
hangin’ around here for?” 
Binns forgot the mast and sail. The fi 
of them stared at the low gray shi 
awash, there across a mile of blue water 
“Maybe,” said Jerrold, in his little vo 
“because we make very good bait.” pig 
Mrs. Dillworth had heard of that: 
U-boat following a lifeboat on the they 
that any steamer would drop all caut#@' 
on sighting a drifting lifeboat and run i 
torpedo range to rescue possible surviv« 
Just now, in a sea rimmed with emptin 
it didn’t seem possible that a submar® 
would so waste its time. a 
“Perhaps they'll go away after a whill™ 
she said. 
Nobody answered or looked at her—|> *' 
cept Binns. He was, she saw, caressing ||F ” 
legs with his bold gray eyes. She pul 
(Continued on page 50) 
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THE ALL-SEEING “I” =, 


By Will Irwin and Thomas M. Johnson 






































































































a not much glamor but plenty of guile, 
military and naval Intelligence spies out 
enemy s movements, veils our own, and 
the groundwork for every offensive. 
is told, for the first time, how our 
igence services work in this global war 


HEY go by cryptic names—O.N.I. and G-2, 
meaning Office of Naval Intelligence and General 
Staff, Army of the United States, Second Divi- 
Their rather remote sanctuaries are barred by 
that warn NO PASSAGE; usually their doors are 
ed; their papers are stamped SECRET; their waste- 
ets are marked BURN. All of which suggests mys- 
glamor and intrigue. These basic elements of a spy 
ie do exist in all military and naval Intelligence serv- 
but they are subordinated to common sense. “When 
0 a good job,” said an American Intelligence officer, 
s not by hocus-pocus.” 
he All-Seeing “I” of Intelligence must gaze straight 
the crystal ball if it is to see the truth that a clever 
my tries to conceal—his strength and his weakness, 
prospects and his plans. Intelligence services in ac- 
depend upon a minimum of hothouse intrigue and 
haximum of cold courage—a scout who crawls 
ugh machine-gun fire to capture a prisoner for ques- 
ing; a pilot who touches the wheels of his plane to 
ih On an enemy airfield to photograph its installa- 
s; a submarine commander who dodges nets and 
h charges to reconnoiter a naval base. 
here is a “secret service,” employing spies and 
nts and counterspies. But even there, the less hocus- 
us and the more common sense, the better. Artifice 
bften less effective than the equally fascinating but 
e-known battlefield detective work that forms a part 
ombat Intelligence. 
Intelligence work requires very special people, of 
special talents. 
The core of the corps are regular officers of proved 
jency who have served in foreign countries, espe- 
lily Axis or United Nations, and know the true 
ardness of enemy and friend. Many have been mili- 
y or naval attachés, officially representing the Army OFFICIAL U. S. NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 


Ag in the foreign country where they were “at- From 14,500 feet above Buka Passage in the Solomons, an American reconnaissance plane locates and 


photographs three Japanese cruisers—the first step in a swift, deadly attack by our surface and air 
All war and navy departments amass vast stores of craft. Such careful but perilous work plays a vital part in the direction of our fleets and armies 


s which are filed mostly by countries and strategic against the enemy, whose own reconnaissance, meanwhile st be swiftl t and checkmated 
bas. There may be a Eur-African Group, a Far-East- : ee wees pate, amu prittly canght and chee 


n Group, a German Desk, or a Japanese Desk. G-2’s 
trategic Index” aims to answer 484 different questions 
out the war potential of a foreign country. In peace- 
ne, the General Staff’s War Plans Division uses this 
a to prepare plans for every possible strategic even- 
ity of wartime. 

“In peacetime, “I” got more real help from the Ameri- 
n Geographical Society or the Museum of Natural 
istory than from spies. It gathered data from govern- 
ent and consular reports and trade journals on the in- 
istrial capacity of all poteritial enemy nations. And 
about their manpower? Calculations include every 
ictor, even to new medical developments. 4 
- Army and Navy Intelligence now receive some 250,- ~~ 
}0 communications daily. It turns to thousands of 
ofessional societies, foreign-born Americans and trav- 
i 7 ers for information about coastal currents, inland 
rte ppography, soil, underground and surface water condi- 
hee ions. It assembles photographs “of everywhere from 

verywhere,” including vacationers’ snapshots. 


In Africa, a captured German officer poses unwillingly for Lieut. Robert Longini, an American Signal 
Corps photographer, before questioning by Intelligence experts to discover his side’s battle plans 
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Clues for the News 


Studying enemy newspapers is useful despite the 
igorous Nazi censorship, and even because of it. It may 
how what they want us to think. Sometimes it allows 
wits of military information to be put together, matching 
), paragraph from Berlin with a sentence from Munich. 
johe simple statement: “The fete was enlivened by the 
+ he usic of the Guards’ band,” revealed the whereabouts 

of a certain Guards Division because there were only 
nie and we knew where the other four were. Newspa- 
wivopers indicate the state of morale, and in the winter of 
wi 942-43 the proportion of death notices that said “Died 
eo por the Fuehrer” was greatly reduced. The British raid 

on Rostock was prompted by a German magazine article 
wlescribing the city’s growth as an aircraft center. 
The development of that raid, as described by Air 
‘ice-Marshal Charles E. H. Medhurst, illustrates the 
Vision of “the eyes of I.” Those eyes, first attracted by 
jthat magazine article, searched the newspapers of Ros- 
Ock for such items as (1) new workers’ quarters; (2) 
head of a local factory reports (Continued on page 36) 
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Our forests constitute one of 
America’s most vital resources, 
upon which 13,000,000 peo- 
ple depend for a livelihood. 
The distinguished author of 
Cross Creek tells how they 
are being ruthlessly destroyed 
and offers a practical remedy 


BOY in Mississippi swung off his 
bicycle and trundled it across a 
narrow-gauge railroad track that 

led to an abandoned lumber mill. He had 
sandy hair, reddish in the late afternoon 
sun. He was prodigally freckled. His eyes 
were direct and clear. His jaw was firm, 
outthrust in a way that made me feel good 
about his future. 

He will need that jaw. For he is looking 
ahead, with something of a frown, into 
precisely nothing. He refused money for 
his posing. Look at the picture. The 
background is the abandoned lumber mill. 
It has destroyed his future in his own com- 
munity. American greed and American 
thoughtlessness have destroyed the com- 
munity itself. The tall steps behind him 
lead—nowhere.  - 

It seems a peculiarly unsporting thing 
to have done to a typical American boy 
who would not accept pay for being pho- 
tographed. There was, of course, nothing 
personal about it. No one set out deliber- 
ately to interfere with the future of this 
boy or any other boy. The boy in Missis- 
sippi is one of millions of potential vic- 
tims, direct or indirect, of that combination 
of greed and thoughtlessness. 

This is a story of that combination 
working in one field—timber—forests— 
trees. It is a story of people as well, for on 
this earth, man and the products of earth 
are bound up together. While the earth 
and its products would continue to exist, 
and very comfortably, without us, we 
could not exist without them. 

When the first settlers came to these 
American coasts, when they penetrated in- 
land, all were struck by the vastness of the 
forests. Trees had been precious in the 
Old World. Here in the New World, men 
went wild with the bounty around them. 
There was more than enough of every- 
thing. Men could dip into these virgin 
forests, and beyond them were other vir- 
gin forests and, beyond, still others. There 
was an infinity of trees. We learn with 
difficulty what is finite and what is infinite. 
To this moment, there are men who say, 
“There’s plenty of timber.” 

I have just returned from a five-thou- 
sand-mile swing through the southeastern 
United States, looking at timber. It is 
home to me, as New England is home to 
the Vermonter and the man of Maine, as the 


A longleaf pine in Louisiana that 
survived the devastation suffered by 
five million acres of similar tim- 
ber. Mountain forests like this one 
mean watersheds. Watersheds mean 
power, water, light and comfort 
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FOREST SERVICE 


great Northwest is home to the 
the pioneers. I have seen with r 
eyes what is happening to the tre 
home, and I am both frightene 
angry. I am equally disturbed te 
that the same thing is happening i 
sections of the country, sections t 
home to other people. 

It appears, after all, that our 
forests are not infinite. The extre 
simple fact is that in the South alc 
cutting of our trees for saw timbe 
exceeded the annual growth by thre 
lion board feet, even before the ne 
rigorous needs of the war. 

The war demands are the final 
note. The Army and Navy are no’ 
a minimum of one billion board 
month. Wood is being used to mz 
thousand Army truck bodies a mon 
save the precious steel. Higgins o 
Orleans has just been given a con 
to make one hundred and eighty m 
dollars’ worth of all-plywood troop- 
tank-carrying planes. That will take | 
of plywood. 


Wood Scarce as Aluminum 








Recently in Jacksonville, Florid 
Leon Williams, priority specialist of 
Southeastern regional WPB office, 
formed the Florida Lumber and Mi 
Association that the United States f 
in 1943 a probable shortage of nine bi 
board feet of lumber. It has been 
mated by experts that if the war sho 
for several years, usable wood will t 
scarce as aluminum is today. 

Before I met the boy in Mississippi * 
is looking ahead into nothing, bel 
whom steps lead nowhere, I talked 1 
a very sad man. He had been the be 
keeper for the great lumber company 
a year and a half ago had closed its r 
where the boy rode by. Until 1941, 
had been some eleven hundred peop 
the community. ‘The day I visited th 
only a handful remained, four or 
families. The place was utter desolat 

I said to the sad man, “What has k 
pened to your town?” ; 

He stared at me as though I were v 
stupid. 

“Why,” he said, “the timber’s gc 
Just cut and gone.” 

We looked down the empty 
the ghost town. It was almost impossi 
to imagine a day when a yearly pay | 
of $960,000 had animated that town. 7 
vacant houses had been good houses. 
good American life had been lived 
them. Eleven hundred people had 
pected to go on living here, had bui 
good way of life around the timber, ¢ 
now the timber was gone, and the r 
open to wind and weather, and the peo 
had gone, too.... 

I inquired if the owners of the mill 1 
lived here, but I knew the answer. Fi 
owners of 190,000 acres of commer« 
timber live on the land. They are absen 
owners and they call the timber an “inve 
ment.” They move their operations fr 
one investment to another. 

Indiscriminate cuttings, which have bt 

(Continued on page 24) 
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‘ ’s nothing here for this boy. Behind him is an abandoned 
the lives in a ghost town. The timber’s all cut and gone 





4m Johnson of Roxie, Miss., shown with his son, Bryan 
claims that it doesn’t cost a cent to raise a tree 


4 pse Cole is an honorable man. He has raised ten children 
has lived comfortably off his timberland for forty years 
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Our forests are fast being depleted by greedy and thoughtless men. Sometimes nature 
lends a destructive hand. This might have been a lush forest but fire cleaned it out 


Seed trees have been left for every acre of timber cut in this north Georgia mountain 
forest. Trees grow if given a chance, and there will be logs for future generations 
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Last week in Collier’s, Corey 
Ford revealed the details of the 
Jap attack on Dutch Harbor 
last June. In the second of two 
parts, he tells of our counter- 
measures, and our growing 
strength in the Aleutians 


on a Seattle wharf three months 
before the Dutch Harbor attack. 
Men worked rapidly in the raw March 
wind, loading them on ships bound for 
somewhere in the north; even the dock 


Praes cases and crates piled high 


workers were not sure where. “Alaska” 
was all it said on the crates, “Blair Pack- 
ing Company,” and “Saxton & Company” 
—a couple of salmon-packing outfits 
probably. The stuff weighed a ton to 
handle, they grumbled. It felt like lead. 

If a Jap had pried open one of those 
crates, he would have found bullets, ma- 
chine guns, antiaircraft cannon, all headed 
for our new Aleutian bases; but no Jap 
observed them. Major General Simon 
Bolivar Buckner, rugged, ruddy-faced, 
crafty boss of the Alaska Defense Com- 
mand, had seen to that. The day after 
Pearl Harbor, he had interned the 200 Japs 
iving in the territory. Then he had be- 


sieged Washington for permission and 
funds to build two Army landing fields 
near Dutch Harbor. 

Alaska was the nation’s military step- 
child, he argued. Our much publicized 
naval stronghold at Dutch Harbor had 
no protecting airfield for almost a thou- 
sand miles. If we knew this, so did the 
Japs. The Aleutians were certain to be 
the enemy’s avenue of invasion some day, 
and we must be ready. 

Tardy permission for the new fields was 
given. Then General Buckner and his 
able, self-effacing staff officer, Colonel 
Lawrence V. Castner, worked out their 
strategy to keep construction plans secret. 
The Japs knew that we used the Aleutians 
for fishing, of course. Two mythical pack- 
ing companies, Blair and Saxton, were 
founded on the spot. Blair Packing Com- 
pany stood for our site on Umnak Island, 
60 miles west of Dutch Harbor; Saxton 
was Cold Bay, 120 miles east. All mail 
was addressed to these companies, all ra- 
dio messages conformed; even in official 
correspondence, the jobs were titled 
merely “Project A.” Engineers under the 
supervision of Colonel Benjamin B. Tal- 
ley worked desperately, despite ice and 
high gales, to level strips in the barren 
hills. They installed a steel landing mat 
within two months. 

They had no more time than that. The 


bases were still brand-new when the Japs 
struck—as General Buckner had pre- 
dicted they would strike—at Dutch Har- 
bor. But the appearance of land-based 
planes was enough, on that historic fourth 
of June, to turn back a carrier striking 
force nearly as large as the one that at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor—turn them back so 
precipitously that the carriers did not 
halt their flight till they were clear back 
to Japan. The frustrated expeditionary 
force, its invasion planes rudely shattered, 
put in at undefended Kiska Island, six 
hundred miles west of Dutch Harbor. 

There is an interesting aftermath to the 
story, related by Captain Donald Nance 
of the Eleventh Air Force. Two days after 
Dutch Harbor, a squadron of seven Light- 
nings, en route from Cold Bay to Umnak, 
spotted a 3,000-ton freighter. They cir- 
cled it, as they do the many Lend-Lease 
ships plying these waters; and when it 
hoisted a Jap red ball flag, they pounced 
on it and strafed it with their 50-caliber 
guns. Immediately the ship hoisted a flock 
of signals, and our aviators pulled away. 
It was a Russian ship. Fortunately there 
were no casualties, and the Soviet captain 
could not understand the presence of 
American fighter planes 800 miles from 
the nearest known airfield. Or perhaps he 
knew of the Jap warships in the area and 
he assumed they had taken over. 


INTERN 
A well-aimed bomb lands witl 
astating effect on Japanese in: 
tions in the Aleutians, anc 
ensuing smoke cloud throws a 
acing shadow over the enemy 


Kiska Harbor, where the Jap ex 
tionary force took refuge, is the se 
largest in the Aleutians, capable o 
commodating forty first-class ships; 
the enemy dug in, and here our / 
bombers and Navy patrol ships bor 
and strafed him mercilessly wheneve 
weather allowed. 

The first forty-eight hours followin, 
discovery of the Japs on Kiska witm 
an unsurpassed exhibition of pure ten 
and courage. Every available patrol 
was pressed into service, shuttling ste: 
all that day and night between Kiska a 
base in the eastern Aleutians, reloa 
and refueling at a Navy tender static 
at an intermediate point. The men abi 
the tender had never loaded bombs + 
PBY Catalina before; nevertheless, 
worked around the clock without rest 
crews never leaving the small boats. 7 

The pilots were unfamiliar with the 
where the tender was anchored; | 
landed in fog or in total darkness, m 
of them in the open sea, and taxied « 








































through the closely moored planes 
iblacked-out tender. There they re- 
sand refueled and, if they could still 
sheir eyes Open, took off again. 

icks of the PBYs were even made by 
| through the overcast at the un- 
dof speed—for a PBY—of 250 knots, 
ing their bombs by the seaman’s eye 
i, then making a four-handed pull- 
Ick into the overcast. In the dense 
e pilot timed his bombing run by 
jhg his position from Kiska Volcano, 
dng off the required number of sec- 
on a stop watch, then pushing the 
Jown and hoping to come out some- 
in the harbor area. 

le bombing with a PBY was some- 
he designer had never thought of. 
eavy plane would go rumbling down 
bh the clouds like a landslide, plunge 
ine clear over the Japs, the bombs 
fall away, and both pilots would 
on the yoke together to pull their 
eting juggernaut out of its dive. 
ig boat would recover in the nick of 
its body creaking ominously, its long 
s flapping like a sea gull’s wings as 
de for the clouds again. The pilots 
kelves never knew how it hung to- 
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| Kiska Harbor, photographed through the nose of an Army 
medium bomber on a mission over the target. Lt. Dave 
Olds, navigator, received a citation for taking these pictures 


Collier's for May 8, 1943 


Apparently the Catalinas owed their 
survival to their sheer audacity. The Japs 
could not believe that these planes were 
PBYs. “The Americans are using a new 
type of dive bomber against the Japanese 
in Alaska,” a Tokyo broadcast stated that 
week. “This dive bomber has a marked 
resemblance to the PBY.” It is the firm 
belief of the PBYs’ squadron commander 
that the Japs, refusing to believe that the 
Americans would use their PBYs in this 
manner, mistakenly estimated their speed, 
aimed incorrectly and thereby registered 
proportionately fewer hits. This is prob- 
ably the reason their fighters did not press 
home their attacks more effectively. 


Target for the Japs 


By June 12th, the enemy forces in Kiska 
had been greatly increased, and their anti- 
aircraft installations were augmented until 
it became extremely hazardous for any 
plane to enter the harbor under the over- 
cast. The low-lying cloud bank that hov- 
ered over Kiska at 1,000 feet contributed 
to the accuracy of Japanese antiaircraft 
fire. The Japanese soon guessed our pro- 
cedure of diving through occasional holes 
in the clouds, breaking out to bomb a tar- 


Sweeping on, the plane hurdles the telephone poles lin- 
ing the streets. Note the group of rickshas, at center 











get and immediately seeking protection 
in the overcast again. By concentrating 
their light guns on these breaks in the 
clouds and waiting with triggers cocked, 
they could subject the airplanes coming 
through to a withering fire. 

The first squadron of B-24s flown up in 
rapid stages from a continental airfield 
When Dutch Harbor was attacked, at- 
tempted to come under the overcast at a 
low altitude. Almost the first antiaircraft 
shell entered the bomb bay of Captain 
Todd’s lead ship and exploded there. The 
huge Liberator literally disintegrated in 
mid-air, with such force that the two wing 
planes on either side were seriously dam- 
aged and barely managed to limp home. 

During this nightmarish campaign, our 
Army bombers, with the Navy co-oper- 
ating as their eyes, scored direct hits on a 
large transport, a destroyer and three 
cruisers, and near-misses on a destroyer, 
two cruisers and a transport. A total of 
approximately 65,000 tons of enemy war- 
ships and transports suffered under the 
onslaught. In addition, Japanese aircraft 
were destroyed, a radio station was de- 
molished, ground installations and supply 
dumps bombed. 

During these operations, one pilot flew 





‘violent campaign. 
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194 hours out of 24; many fliers averaged 
200 hours flying time that busy June; 
reinforcements from the States were 
pressed into service so fast that one 
squadron proceeded directly to the attack 
without even removing their personal bag- 
gage after the long ferry flight. Over a 
hundred decorations were awarded the 
courageous Navy fliers who helped in this 
The commander in 
chief of the Pacific fleet radioed his per- 
sonal congratulations to all hands: “I am 
confident that you will keep on accom- 
plishing the impossible.” 

Occasionally submarines were spotted 
on these missions. Early in June, a PBY 
piloted by Lieutenant W. N. Thies saw a 
prowling submarine surface directly be- 
neath him. He dived after it, his bomb 
accidentally releasing itself as he went 
over. Since the bomb had been fused for 
impact with a solid object,.the fact that it 
exploded upon dropping was evidence that 
it hit the submarine. However, Thies was 
so close that the blast from the bomb 
blew a large hole in his port wing, sent 
fragments through the fuel and oil lines, 
and set the port engine on fire. 

By sheer luck, the same flying fragment 

(Continued on page 40) 


The bomber skims low above the seaplane ramp and 
the two thatched-roofed hangars in the foreground, re- 
leasing its bomb load as it goes over the main camp area 


Evidences of previous raids are visible as bomber races 


through Jap 


antiaircraft toward 


the protecting hills 






This is high drama—an emergency operation at sea. Today all 
large naval vessels have well-equipped operating rooms to care 
for cases such as this. In the picture below the operation is nearing 
completion. Note the appendix, which stands erect. It is red hot, 
might have burst in another few hours’ time. The operating sur- 
_Zeon, Lt. E. E. Hogan, is about to snip the offending organ out 
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st appendix occurring 
ht sea used to be almost 
in death. Today, how- 
| in well-equipped hos- 
s aboard our big warships, 
endectomies are routine 


ACH year half a million people in 
the United States have the opera- 
tion shown on these pages—the ap- 
ectomy. The appendix, normally 
It the size of your little finger, is a 
Iss organ left over from the time 
| man ate rough foods, needed a large 
itive tract. It sprouts out at the junc- 
Jpoint of the large and small intestines. 
irgery is required when the small 
Jing inside the appendix becomes 
ixed: by feces, grape seeds, fish bones, 
i tooth fillings. Once blockage occurs, 
eria go to work. Infection distends the 
ndix. 
e worst thing a patient can do is 
| a cathartic—which might cause the 
bndix to rupture. The surgeon rec- 
Zes appendicitis with little difficulty. 
2 rule the patient has nausea, tender- 
of the lower right abdomen, rigidity 
bdominal muscles. 
he appendectomy was once a dread- 
business. Until the advent of anes- 
ja, no surgeon dared undertake the 
ration. Reason: tensed muscles would 
be other abdominal organs out through 
lincision. So surgeons did nothing. If 
Pjappendix didn’t burst, the patient had 
bod chance of recovery. The microbes 
fe harmless so long as they were bottled 
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ppendectomy At Sea 


up. But once the organ burst, it spilled its 
poison over the lining of the abdominal 
cavity—the peritoneum. Three out of 
every four patients died when this hap- 
pened. 

Surgical treatment of appendicitis 
started in the 1880's. Today, surgeons 
operate promptly once trouble is detected. 
The appendectomy is one of the three 
commonest operations—others are gall 
bladder and hernia. It is common prac- 
tice to remove the appendix, whether it 
is diseased or not, while performing other 
abdominal surgery. Surgeons reason that 
it is a potential danger source and might 
as Well be cut away. 

With a patient such as the lean, hard- 
bellied sailor in the accompanying pic- 
tures, the appendix lies 2 or 3 inches under 
the surface of the skin. With a grossly 
fat person it may be 10 or 12 inches down. 
This makes surgery difficult since the 
operator has to fish deeply through a 
small opening for the elusive organ. 

Modern surgery has made striking in- 
roads on the once gruesome mortality fig- 
ures from appendicitis. If the organ hasn’t 
burst, the operative mortality is under | per 
cent. Even in cases where it has burst, the 
sulfa drugs are accomplishing wonders. 

In presulfa days, about 20 per cent of 
the patients with a ruptured appendix died. 
In one recent series of 300 sulfa-treated 
cases there wasn’t a single death. Pow- 
dered drug is dusted over the wound, goes 
to work fighting infection. The magic of 
its performance is one of the miracles of 
modern surgery. It promises to save a 
large part of the 20,000 lives formerly 
taken by appendicitis each year in the 
United States. tok 


lan appendectomy operation a two-inch incision is made through skin and fat. 
le surgeon cuts through the first layer of muscle. The second layer of muscle is 
® with an incision at right angles to the first. Search begins for the appendix 











OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHS, lL NAVY 
Spinal anesthesia deadens pain and relaxes abdominal muscles. Lt. Comm. 
E. M. Bessie, Medical Corps, U.S.N.R., administers anesthesia to a sailor 
who is about to undergo an appendectomy on an aircraft carrier at sea 


When the appendix is found—not always an easy job—the organ must be 
handled delicately. Otherwise it might burst, spill its poison into the ab- 
domen. The picture shows that the surgeons have passed this danger point 
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The Story Thus Far: 


N NEW YORK CITY, Judy Morgan and Steve 

Harrison (the narrator) both teach dancing at 
the Don Rinaldo Studios. Despite frequent quar- 
rels—usually caused by some woman who shows 
too deep an interest in Steve—they are in love. 

One evening, while they are giving lessons to a 
number of socially prominent persons in the 
Fifth Avenue penthouse of Major Hughes, 
U.S. A., and his wife, they leave their pupils and 
x0 out on the terrace. In an adjoining house, one 
story below them, is a penthouse suite occupied 

‘by: Jonathan Tate, a middle-aged man whom 
Judy has taught to dance—after a fashion. 

As the two young people stand on the terrace, 
Babs Willard—a lively girl who has fallen in love 
with Steve—comes out, obviously with the inten- 
tion of finding him. Whereupon, unseen by her, 
Steve and Judy hide in the darkness. 

Babs steps over to the railing of the terrace. 
Steve and Judy, watching her, see her staring at 
Tate’s apartment. Suddenly there is a sharp re- 
port; it comes, apparently, from one of Tate’s 
rooms. A few seconds later, a French window in 
Tate’s place opens, and a man comes out on the 
terrace. He is tall and sturdy; he has light hair ; 
he is about thirty, and is wearing dinner clothes. 
Seeing Babs, he tells ber that an “unloaded”’ gun 
had gone off. Then he calls “Claire,” and a 
woman—in evening dress and beautiful—comes 
out and joins him. She addresses the man as 
Bob; and she, too, informs Babs that a gun had 
gone off accidentally. 


Thereupon the barber put in his two 
cents worth. “Some of them tramps 
sure hit it lucky,” he commented 


SOUND OF REVELRY 


BY OCTAVUS ROY COHEN 


Judy goes in and joins the rest of the party. 
Steve follows her. Babs intercepts him—puts her 
arms around him and kisses him. “Think that 
over, Steve,’ she says calmly. “‘There’s more 
where it came from.” Unfortunately, she leaves 
a lipstick smear on Steve's face, and Judy, seeing 
it, goes home—alone. 

The party over, Babs insists that Steve let her 
drive him home, in her car. He yields reluctantly. 
While the girl is driving up Fifth Avenue—away 
from Steve's apartment—several shots ring out. 
Steve sees a car a few feet away ; he sees it speed- 
ing off. He looks at Babs—she has been shot; 
she is dead. As her body slumps toward Steve, 
the car swerves wildly. Then it crashes into a 
lamppost. 

II 


DIDN’T wake up until the next morn- 

ing. In a hospital. I could tell it was 

a hospital because of the high, narrow 
bed, and because I ached all over. I had 
a bandage on my head and another on my 
right wrist. 

I remembered the accident. That is, I 
remembered that there had been an acci- 
dent. My next thought was odd. I won- 
dered why they had put me in a private 
room. But there I was, and you couldn’t 
tell from the furniture that it was a hospi- 
tal. Nice, walnut stuff, looking more like 
a hotel than a hospital. 
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Two men were in the room. There was 
a big guy with freckles. He was over near 
the window, chewing on an _ unlighted 
cigar. The second man was in an easy 
chair close to my bed. 

This fellow was a tight, wiry man. He 
had the blackest hair and eyes I ever saw. 
He looked small, but he wasn’t. Just com- 
pact. He looked at me and asked me how 
I was feeling. I told him I was feeling fine. 


The little man pulled something out of 


his pocket and showed it to me. It was a 
police badge. He said, “I’m Max Gold. 
Lieutenant. Homicide squad.” 


ILLUSTRATED 
{ BY 
MARIO COOPER 
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| didn’t like the sound of that we 
made me remember the revolver sho 
the blood on the face of Babs Willa 
said, “Is she dead?” 

““As a mackerel.” 

I felt kind of sickish. Not so mue 
cause of the way he stated it as beca 
established an incredible fact. 

Max Gold said, “I’ve got to ask 
some questions.” 

“Go ahead.” 


“Tell me exactly what happened,”) 


“T can’t. I don’t remember.” 

“You don’t remember anything?” 

“Only that there was a car near the 
dle of the street, on our left. There 
some shots—” 

“How many?” 

“T don’t remember that, either. 
three. Maybe four. Then our car 


swerving. Miss Willard slumped ove 


ward me. There was a lot of blood o 
face. Then we crashed. That’s all I kn 
“What happened to the other 
“T think it went north on Fifth Av, 
Fast. But I’m not even sure of that.” 
The detective said, “What gave b 
you and Miss Willard?” 
(Continued on page 74) 
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An Old-Fashioned idea worth cultivating 


HE SEED PACKET signpost standing at 
the head of the row gives you a hint as 
to the kind of Old-Fashioned idea we're 


talking about... 


It’s simply this: To achieve a true Old-Fash- 
ioned masterpiece—an Old-Fashioned that 
will blossom into matchless perfection be- 
fore your very eyes—you must be sure to use 
that finest of all whiskies .. . Four Roses! 


Here is the way to make this greatest of 


Old-Fashioneds grow, for your enjoyment: 


Muddle Y% lump of sugar, 2 dashes of bit- 
ters, a twist of lemon peel in a little water. Add 
an ice cube and then the crowning glory ...the 
heart and soul of this superb Old-Fashioned 
... 1% jiggers of that smooth, flavorful, glo- 


rious Four Roses! 


There, sir, is an Old-Fashioned worth cul- 
tivating! And we can’t think of any better 


time than right now to start! 


FOUR ROSES 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies 
—90 proof. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., 
Lowisville & Baltimore. 








FINE TOBACCO 


inted from life by John Steuart Curry 





LUCKY STRIKE MEANS 


“Old Belt”. ..Vi 
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| ocktail: Take one Ameri- 

ij irl; a convoy of U.S. trucks; a 
)YSeyirchaeologist; a Persian Axis 
Ni. Shake well, serve in Per- 
Sdis—and hold onto your hat 
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RIGHTS Lee—the name on her 
passport was Annabelle Lee— 
should have stayed put on the boat 
orning. She had neither a Persian 
yor a valid excuse for going ashore 
the trucks were unloading. 
, she wanted to set foot on the 
; of Asia, wanted to buy at least one 
nir. She had nice legs, gray eyes that 
ed when she smiled, and her blue 
jacket fitted snugly. Before signing 
r foreign duty with the Services of 
y, Lee had been a confidential secre- 
and was wise in the way of execu- 
She anticipated no trouble from 
e-minded officers who thought only 
ms of inventories and date lines. 
got herself ashore by giving the 
way guard a how-nice-it-is smile, and 
kplaining that she wanted to find Ma- 
Vax. 
he major was a man of one idea. On 
jong voyage out, his idea had been to 
e with Lee, and he danced badly. 
morning his idea was to get the 
ican trucks unloaded, serviced, and 
ed out to Shiraz, where he was going 
mm them over to the British, who 
Id deliver them to the Russians in the 
‘hile the major wrestled with this idea, 
Wangled her way up to Shiraz by 
dly sitting quietly beside him in the 
Station wagon which he drove to lead 
convoy. Then, when the first trucks 
fan rolling into a mud-brick warehouse 
Jone of Shiraz’ dusty streets, Lee de- 
ted quietly in the station wagon to do 
shopping. 
shiraz, she remembered from her books, 
5 famous for its wine and the poems 
Hafiz and the gate of Praise the Lord. 
d near it somewhere was Persepolis. 
bo she drove around alone to see her 
it Oriental city. Whenever she stopped, 
trowd of Persians gathered around the 
ining new American car, looking, in 
tir European trousers and peaked hats, 
e any crowd collected along Third Ave- 
le, except for the dust. She even heard 
familiar blah-bluh-aawk of a radio 
d-speaker coming from a dark arched 
‘trance, where a tattered yellow man 
unged. He looked like a Chinese laun- 
yman gone wrong, but when she asked 
™m where the bazaar was he did not an- 
er. 
# Then at her elbow a careful voice said: 
This is it.” 
Beside her a stocky white man surveyed 
e station wagon curiously and nodded 
the dim arcade. “There,” he said. His 
Mgarees were faded, his shirt was old, 
J ith a pipe stuck in the pocket, and he 
ad had no haircut for a month. Lazy, 
decided and climbed out of the driv- 
I's seat. 

“Better lock it,” he advised. He seemed 
hOre interested in the fat, virgin spare 
ite and the extra gas tins stacked in the 
itation wagon than in her. An outfit like 


= 





that, he explained to her, would be worth 
its weight in tomans to the Persians just 
now. 

“Persians ride camels,’ Lee said. “With 
bells.” 

The untidy young American blinked at 
her. That was long ago, he told her. Now 
the tribes in the hills had fallen heir to the 
camels because the Persians along the 
main stem had gone all out for autos. 
Only the autos were growing scarcer— 
their skeletons lined the caravan roads. 
And tires weren’t to be had at all. 

“Is your name really Annabelle Lee?” 
he asked thoughtfully. ‘I mean is that 
your real name?” 

Lee said nothing, emphatically. This 
casual white man of the bazaar could not 
have seen the passport in her bag, so he 
must have been talking to Major Max. 
His eyes examined her, as if she was as 
interesting as the spare tire. 

“I was a child and she was a child,” he 
quoted, from that fateful poem of Poe’s, 
“in this kingdom by the sea.” 

Annabelle Lee winced. She knew only 
too well what came after that. He nodded, 
as if at a satisfactory reaction, and ex- 
plained that his first name was Grant, 
family name Schuyler, hobby archaeology, 
present address Persepolis. 


Persepolis. Lee tagged that one quickly. 
Persepolis was the ruined palace of the 
Persian kings, burned by Alexander the 
Great during what the books called a 
drunken orgy, and now dug up again, 
probably by archaeologists! So that was 
Mr. Grant Schuyler’s hobby. She won- 
dered if he had heard that there was a war 
going on. 

Then he surprised her. Definitely. “You 
don’t know any Persian, do you?” he 
muttered over his pipe. “Well, this radio 
is sounding off a news broadcast. It’s say- 
ing that the Anglo-American occupation 
of North Africa has no military value. 
And it keeps repeating the old Axis refrain 
that the good Moslems of Berlin are the 
best friends of the Persians.” 


T PUZZLED Lee that real-Axis propa- 

ganda should be coming out of the ba- 
zaar in drowsy Shiraz, and she said so. Why 
didn’t the British or somebody stop it? 

““How?” he asked his pipe. The broad- 
cast was supposed to be routine. There 
was no law to prevent a shopkeeper of the 
bazaar having a radio, or listening to it. 
The air was still free in this country. 

Lee waited. This amateur archaeologist 
was getting at something. ‘‘What’s the 
rest of it?” she asked. 


ie 


“The Effendi himself,” Emil whis- 
pered. “A very honored religious 
personage.” The Effendi eyed Lee 
askance and sat down heavily in a 
plush chair that creaked under him 


“The catch is this: We’ve seen the radio. 
It’s good enough for local reception, but 
it couldn’t possibly pick up German short- 
wave from Rome or Bucharest—or Japa- 
nese from Rangoon. And those are about 
the nearest points the Axis could be broad- 
casting from. The Persians don’t know 
that, of course. It’s morally certain that 
somebody in this bazaar is putting on an 
act. But we don’t know who, and we don’t 
know why.” 

“That’s twice you've said ‘we.’ Who are 
“we’?” 

Grant Schuyler polished his pipe bowl. 
He looked worried. “A couple of idle and 
curious guys, like me. We’re trying to find 
out.” 

For many a moon Lee’s small ears had 
been tuned to interoffice buzzers, and she 
had learned to interpret tones of mascu- 
line voices. This voice, she decided, was 
lying. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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7 A.M....all’s not well! 


YOU WAKE UP — needing a laxative. 
Constipation symptoms have you feel- 
ing logy, dull, heavy-headed. What to 
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do? Do as thousands do. Take gentle, 
speedy Sal Hepatica now—the minute 
you get up! 


9 A.M.... you feel swell! 


FEEL BETTER FASTER! Taken first thing 
in the morning, Sal Hepatica usually 
acts within an hour. No discomfort. No 
griping. Sal Hepatica also helps turn a 
sour stomach sweet again by helping to 
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Trees for Tomorrow 


Continued from page 14 


communities only to destroy them, along 
with the forests, are spectacular, but they 
are not isolated. I saw them everywhere I 
went. I drove through mile after mile of 
pine forests in my own Florida without 
seeing a single pine tree sixteen inches in 
diameter. And it is the sixteen-inch stuff 
that is absolutely necessary for crossties, 
for bridge supports and pilings, for the 
mountings of large guns, for basic timbers 
of all buildings, for all the massive con- 
struction of our modern world. I drove 
from Cross Creek, Florida, clear beyond 
Alexandria, Louisiana, before I saw a siz- 
able stand of virgin longleaf pine, the most 
desirable, sometimes indispensable, wood 
for these purposes. 

“But will not the young stuff grow fast 
enough to replace the heavy timber?” 

There is no young stuff where forests are 
cut clean. Mile after mile, useless weed 
trees had followed the clean cutting. That 
or fire. That or appalling erosion in the 
hilly regions of northern Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee and the Carolinas: That 
or sterile fields unsuited for the growth of 
anything at all but trees. When the forests 
are cut clean, “That’s all there is—there 
isn’t any more.” 


An Appalling Deficit 


“Man’s needs must be met,” some say. 
“War needs, above all, must be met. This 
is nC moment in which to count the cost.” 

It is precisely the moment in which to 
count the cost. Mathematicians may divide 
a 1943 deficit of nine billion board feet 
into, first, the American supply of timber, 
then into the supplies of the world, and 


Ul estimate neatly how many years will bring 


f~‘|the day when usable timber is no more. 





reduce excess gastric acidity. 

It’s a fact that 3 out of 5 doctors, 
recently interviewed, recommend this 
sparkling saline laxative. 

Try it. 


Whenever you need a laxative 


—take gentle, seedy 
SAL HEPATICA 


Sal Hepatica’s active ingredients: sodium sulphate, sodium chloride, sodium phosphate, lithium 
carbonate, sodium bicarbonate, tartaric acid. Ask your doctor about the efficacy of this prescription. 
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“TIME TO SMILE” starring Eddie Cantor— Wednesdays, 9:00 P.M., EWT 
“DUFFY’S”—with Ed Gardner—Tuesdays, 8:30 P. M., EWT 


Some of us today will not be here if that 
day comes. But experts have estimated 
that another war twenty-five years from 
now will see the United States without 


wood for war. 


It seemed to me that I could not bear 


any longer the sight of such devastation as _ 


I had seen. Five million acres of virgin 
longleaf pine have been cut clean in Lou- 
isiana. The aftermath is hideous. 

Lest I give the impression that this story 
of a danger to our land is an outcry against 
capitalists or big owners, it is a good mo- 
ment to mention the fact that of the forest 
lands in the United States, 40% are in the 
hands of small owners and small farmers. 
It is only that the large areas of devasta- 


| tion are more startling. Where big owners 


have handled timber through greed and 
thoughtlessness, small owners have han- 
dled it through need—and thoughtlessness. 

I have seen the small farms from which 
all the timber has been cut clean because a 
man needed money for a sick child; be- 
cause a mortgage payment was due; be- 
cause modern plumbing added to the 
farmhouse seemed of more value than 
twenty acres of pine trees on the west hill. 

But after the desolation, after the ruth- 
less destruction by both big and little men, 
I came on a fact that shone like a beacon 
in the darkness. Once known, it seems 
incredible that we have not known it al- 
ways. It is this: Trees are not like a gold 
mine. They are not like a coal mine. They 
are not a vein of platinum to be worked 
out. Trees are acrop. Trees not only can 
be grown, starting from scratch, but with 
only the slightest of human help, the least 
human hindrance, they will grow them- 
selves. Only the simplest ingredients make 
up the formula for the perpetual growth 
of trees. Trees may be cut selectively. That 
is, only certain trees of a certain desirable 
size are cut, the rest left to grow; succes- 
sive cuttings to be made as younger trees 
reach their growth. 1 

On the other hand, where desirable or 


necessary, an area of trees may be clean 
cut, but a very few mature trees, three or 
four or five to the acre, are left standing, 
to scatter their seed and reproduce after 
their kind. The natural method is both 
cheap and simple. In both types of cut- 
ting, fire must be kept out, so that the seed- 
lings have a chance to grow. It is as 
as that. It seems unbelievable that we 
have gone against so plain a law of nature, 
It was good to reach places where men 
have understood these simple facts. | 
found them among rich men and poor, 
among owners of hundreds of thousands 
of acres of forests and owners of little doz- 
ens of acres. 
I found them in the few national forests, 
It was a delight to see the Osceola Na- 
tional Forest in my own Florida. Trees of 
all sizes and all ages grow side by side. 
Each year the largest are cut and sold ata 
good profit. National forests pay 25% of 
their gross take each year to the county in 
which they are located. The Osceola last 
year returned $9,000 to its two counties. 
It was a delight to see the privately 
owned W. T. Smith forests in Alabama. 
There will be no end to the timber on this 
holding. The owners are raising their trees 
as a crop, not mining them. There is a 
handful of similar large owners raising 
forests instead of devastating them. They 
are unfortunately a minute percentage. 
I found, unexpectedly, two small own- 
ers of timber about whom moralists might, 
if inclined, draw morals. I should call 
them, simply, good Americans, if in so 
doing I did not seem to call other men, 
big and little, who are destroying our 
forests, bad Americans. There are almost 
no bad Americans. There are selfish 
Americans, shortsighted Americans, care- 
less Americans. None of them means 
harm to the country. So I shall only call 
the two small owners of timber wise and 
farsighted Americans. One is a white man 
and the other is black. 






























Timber-bred Philosophers 


The white man is Bryan Johnson, of 
Roxie, Mississippi. He is everything we 
like to think of as American. He is lean 
and wiry and blue-eyed, with an unman- 
ageable forelock of hair. His Irish ances- 
tors came into the deep South from 
Virginia in 1821. Johnson has a farm, a 
filling station and twenty-one hundred 
acres in wooded land. He has two children 
in college and a twelve-year-old son, Bryan 
Leston, who helps at the filling station. 

Johnson touched the boy on the shoul- 
der. “This is manpower,” he said. 

Twenty years ago Johnson worked for 
a big lumber company. He was horrified 
at the devastation of timber. | 

“Those fellows figured, ‘I'll be gone 
tomorrow, so I'll cut today.’ Seemed to 
me that was a poor way to figure.” 

In 1923, he began working his own land. ~ 
He-began cutting timber as a crop, some- 
thing to grow year after year. He had seen 
the ways of cotton on depleted soil. 

“Tt takes twenty-five cents to raise a 
pound of cotton on poor land, and the 
best price anybody gets is twenty-five cents 
a pound. Down here we have two crops, - 
cotton and trees. It doesn’t cost a cent to 
raise a tree. It looked like horse sense to 
me to raise trees.” 

Americans are supposed to be noted for 
horse sense. Sometimes it is necessary to 
travel over quite an area to find it. Of 
Johnson’s twenty-one hundred selectively 
cut acres, one thousand and fifty are in 
young pines that will be ready for their 
first cutting in less than ten years. 

“IT don’t need insurance,” he said. 
“Those trees are my old-age pension. I 
don’t need to save cash money for my chil- 
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\- He touched his small piece of 
papower” again. “When this boy is 

iity-one years old, I’ll have more trees 
! I have today.” 
Ef as equally proud to meet Ambrose 
c. He is as black as the ace of spades. 
ds erect, with grizzled hair, and looks 
an} an square in the face. He has been 
‘8 is two hundred acres nearly forty 
He began as a poor renter. This 
i he will make the last payment on his 
‘ gage. He grows cotton, corn, sugar 
i, sorghum, peanuts and cowpeas on 
ity acres. The other one hundred and 
hty are in timber. He has raised ten 
dren. They have lived well. Ida, his 
, was spick and span in a clean blue 
a ‘ham apron and a white bandanna. I 
d Ambrose to what he attributed his 
perity. 
| ard work and a good wife,” he said. 





















Scientific Tree Farming 
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Where was more, too—the same horse 
da he of Bryan Johnson. Ambrose’s tim- 
,.§ brings him from four to five hundred 
, @lars a year, and that is a lot of money 
yg a section where the cash income is 

ong the lowest in the country. On Am- 

niyyy @pse’s type of timber the proper cutting, 
Alabans lich he follows, is a matter of thinning. 
rong Cuts the average trees from year to 
ter peg’ for pulpwood and he leaves the larger 
tee; eS to increase in size for future saw tim- 
5 ridnl Meantime, seedlings spring up in the 
0, Tpmenned area and are growing for future 
ig, we, A Man with a family is bound to look 
i y,uttle further ahead than one without. 
s might suggested that the large timber left on 
ili gf Place would take care of him and Ida 
{ iy om their old age. 
er ney ‘I got what I need for me and Ida,” he 
0g ou id. “I just studied on having something 
anos the children.” — 
a | Wilson Curtis, in the north Georgia 
buntains, is logging boss for a large lum- 
r company. His is the key job in actual 
erations. He is young, thin and red- 
ond, of mountain stock, slow-moving, 
awling of speech, with expert judgment 
1 timber. His company is one of those 
racticing selective cutting. Seed trees 
e being left for every acre, and a growth 
f young stock. 
‘Curtis said, ““We’ve got to leave some- 
jing for future generations. They'll be 
iorter than we are.” 
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“No, I did not get out of the wrong side of bed this morning, Alfred, 
and furthermore, I can do very well without your stinging sarcasm” 
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His work is so vital that his boss has 
asked deferment for him from the draft. 
Curtis himself has not asked it. 

“If they don’t need me here,” he said, 
“I sure want to go. A man can’t shun any 
responsibility.” 

What is to be done? There is only one 
answer: A national law must be passed by 
our representatives, the Congress of these 
United States, decreeing a national system 
of controlled cutting (varied to suit the 
needs of specific regions) that shall assure 
the perpetual growth of trees “for the 
greatest good to the greatest number, in 
the long run.” There can be no reasonable 
opposition to a national plan of controlled 
cutting. It is not even as though such cut- 
ting ruined any man’s profits “in the long 
run.” Such cutting helps them. We must 
protect ourselves against our own careless- 
ness. 

Whose trees are they? Thirteen million 
people in the United States derive their 
livelihood directly from industries con- 
nected with wood. Check the items drawn 
from trees: building lumber, posts, tele- 
phone poles, almost all our paper, fuel, 
plastics, cellophane, high explosives, lac- 
quer, edible sugars, alcohol, charcoal, 
acetic acid, tannic acid, wood tar, volatile, 
essential and pharmaceutical oils, dye- 
stuffs, drugs, nuts, herbs, fruits, turpentine 
and rosin. 

Trees assure watersheds with conse- 
quent power and water and light. They 
prevent floods and erosion. They are my 
trees and your trees. They are our trees. 
No selfish minority, no careless majority, 
can continue to jeopardize our common 
interests. 

Surely we are wise enough and far- 
sighted enough to prevent catastrophe. 
Sooner or later, and “time is of the es- 
sence,” the question, which has arisen 
before, will again come before our Con- 
gress. We must demand that the nation’s 
trees—our trees—be allowed to grow, to 
reproduce themselves for our benefit, five, 
ten, twenty years from now—and for the 
benefit: of those who will come after us 
and whom we should wish to bless us 
rather than curse us. 

Weare fighting today for many valuable 
things. We must fight also at this critical 
moment to preserve the God-given forests 
without which we should be helpless atoms 
on a sterile earth. 

THE END 


by FOSTER HUMFREVILLE 

















WHATEVER 
GAVE YOU 
THAT IDEA, 


BETSY ? MAMA SAYS THATS 


ABOUT IT! 


COLGATE'S ACTIVE PENETRATING 
FOAM GETS INTO THE HIDDEN 
CREVICES BETWEEN TEETH —HELPS 
CLEAN OUT DECAYING FOOD PARTICLES 
—STOP STAGNANT SALIVA ODORS — 
REMOVE THE CAUSE OF MUCH 


WILL 1 HAVE 
BAD BREATH WHEN 
4 GROW dP? 


WELL, YOU'RE GROWN- 
UP AND YOU HAVE BAD 
BREATH, AUNTIE JANE! 


WHY YOU'RE GONNA 
BE AN OLD MAID — 
‘CAUSE YOU DON'T GO 
SEE YOUR DENTIST 


COLGATE'S MAKES 
TEETH ACTUALLY 

SPARKLE — GIVES 
TRUE BRILLIANCE 
TO YOUR SMILE! 


Take an empty tube with you when you buy 
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AUNT JANE SEES HER DENTIST! 


TO GET RID OF BAD BREATH, I 
RECOMMEND COLGATE DENTAL CREAM! 
FOR SCIENTIFIC TESTS PROVE THAT IN 
7 OUT OF IO CASES, COLGATE’S STOPS 

ORAL BAD BREATH INSTANTLY! 












YOU AREN'T 
AN OLD MAID 
NOW, ARE 
yOu, AUNTIE 
JANE ? 


NO, THANKS 
aT) TO YOU, BETSY, 
I HAVE THE 
MOST WONDERFUL 
HUSBAND IN THE 











IT CLEANS YOUR 
BREATH WHILE 
IT CLEANS 
YOUR TEETH 













NUDE NO. 3,000 vein in site tha 
7 started’ at $5. a week 
and now runs at the 


By Mark Hanna rate of $3,000 a picture 


Show people gather at Walt Kuhn’s studio to eat, talk and pose. The clown with the bowl of 
spaghetti is George Fitzgerald, a Wisconsin farmer turned circus performer. At the head 
of the table sits Guest of Honor Mario, famous clown and frequent subject of Kuhn’s paint- 
ings. Mario says, “Kuhn makes me look the way I really look instead of like a bad dream” 


Against pink legs in general, Kuhn approves those belonging to Ruth Johnson, night-club 
dancer. Here Miss Johnson rests between poses. She’s a riveter at La Guardia Air Field now 





_- 
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gusted with his work, he said he’d draw three th 

nudes in a row. If No. 3,000 turned out better tha 
maybe there was hope. He numbered each sketch and Wh 
first thousand were done he ran through the pile. J 
Another thousand followed. No soap! The third the 
Well, maybe not so bad. So he went on being a painter, | 

Now he’s America’s No. | painter of show folks, esp 
clowns. He took to clowns in defense against the pink } 
had to paint on all the nudes. You could put a clown in 
color tights you liked, or even colored pants. He likes his 
Clown so well he won’t take $10,000 for it. 

At 62, Kuhn is a ruddy, gray-haired, blue-eyed si 
He was born on Carmine Street, New York, and got a st 
the old Wasp, a San Francisco magazine that booned hig 
$5 a week. 

He was 18. He was 46 before he thought he might F 
chance.as a painter. In those 28 years, he worked up fre 
a week to $3,000 a picture. e 

Kuhn is pleased by the approval of his subjects, peo 
the circus trade. He often invites them—a bright assortm 
dancers, jugglers, burlesque queens and circus acrobats 
Manhattan studio for spaghetti feasts. 

Kuhn married Miss Vera Spier in 1909; they have a di 
ter who writes but doesn’t paint. 

He works during the winters in a studio near Greer 
Village in New York City; summers in a country place 
Great Barrington, Massachusetts. 

He still thinks what he thought years ago: 

There’s no happy medium in painting. An artist is 
great or no good at all. 

His chief satisfaction is in knowing that he stuck to h 
tistic guns for thankless years, until at last he could look 
own work and find it good. 


Y{ ses ago, when Walt Kuhn the artist was inter 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR COLLIER‘S BY TONI FRIS 


The passing show ... as seen in portraits by the 
painstaking craftsman, Walt Kuhn. “Show business 
is duck soup for an artist,” says Kuhn. “It gives 
you wonderful colors, good models, good fun” 


Handy with grease paint as well as oils, Walt 
Kuhn applies clown’s lipstick. Mario supervises 





Ught he mil 
* Worked 


I Subject 


bred up with props, paintings, grease paint, Kuhn’s studio feels like home Laugh, clown, laugh . . . but if Joe Pasco, the clown in the portrait, won't, 
0 favorite Kuhn models, Dancer Blanche Grady, and Mario, the clown Blanche Grady and George Fitzgerald will. Pasco now is a gym teacher 


nodel gets tired of posing, he can always do this. It’s Mario’s idea of A quick sketch. Walt Kuhn applies his skill to sketching Dancer Ruth John- 


tion, doing a handstand among drums, baskets and other studio props son, who is dressed in burlesque style—blue feather bra, bright red trunks 





THAT LOOK came into Ted’s eyes, 
and he put his head down and 
started pawing the ground... 





The man who got over 


being a coat 


(A short, short moral with a story ) 


Ted Pittenger was a born opposer. 


You know the kind . . . Anything 
you’d say, Ted would just put his 
head down and buck you. 


It was trying, particularly to Ted’s 
wife, who’d stood for fifteen years of 
being pushed around. Until one day, 
she exploded. 


Oddly enough, of all things, it was 
over a cup of Postum. 


Mrs. P. had just tried Postum for 
the first time. And discovered (as 
millions of other Americans who 
drink Postum regularly have discov- 
ered) that Postum is a perfectly 
swell drink in its own right. Not like 
coffee. Not like tea. No. Like Postum. 


So, what with liking Postum so 
much, and what with coffee ration- 
ing, and being a thrifty soul, (Pos- 
tum costs less than half a cent a cup) 

.. Mrs. P. decided to have Postum 
all the time. Well! ...Came the fate- 
ful day! 

Mrs. P. had hardly got the word 
*Postum”’ out of her mouth, when 
that look came into Ted’s eyes, and 
he put his head down and started 
pawing the ground. ‘“‘No coffee sub- 
stitutes,’’ blatted Ted. 

“But, Ted, it isn’t a substitute for 
coffee. It’sagrand...”’ 


“‘Doesn’t taste the slightest bit 


like coffee,’”’ butted Ted. 


“It’s not supposed to. It’s a grand 
drink in its own right. All you have 
to do is try it—and see for yourself.”’ 


Ted shook his horns. ‘SNo. NO.” 


That last bleating ‘“NO” somehow 
touched off the blaze that had been 
smouldering for fifteen long years. 
“Ted,’’ said Mrs. P., ominously 
toying with her wedding ring... . 
“Ted, you’re going to be reasonable 
for once. You’re going to. at least 
TRY Postum...OR ELSE!!....” 


Ted looked at ee Then he picked 
up his cup of Postum. He took a sip. 
Then several good, long swallows. 


“Ah...,’ he murmured. Then 
another sip. ““Well...... !” he said. 


A note of real enthusiasm came 
into his voice—‘*Dear, maybe you’ve 
got something. This Postum really 
is a pretty swell drink, isn’t it!” 

And that is the story of the inci- 
dent that changed Ted Pittenger 
from being an unreasonable goat. 
And the Moral? Oh, yes... 


You ought to try Postum. It 
comes in two convenient forms: In- 
stant Postum, the kind you make 
instantly in the pot or cup by simply 
adding boiling water ... and Postum 


Cereal, the kind you boil, ‘‘perk,”’ or 


drip. Products of General Foods. 
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The Truth About Toulon 


Continued from page 11 ay 


half dead from exhaustion. He collapsed 
on a bench and opened the raincoat to find 
a handkerchief to mop his sweaty face. 
Underneath, we could see the gold buttons 
of a naval uniform. Then we recognized 
him as Georges X, captain of a corvette. 
He must have just escaped from Toulon. 

“Georges,” we asked, “how did you 
manage it?” 

The train, he said. At this time, a train 
used to leave Marseille before seven each 
morning, pass through Toulon, usually 
late, about 10:30, and run on to Carnoules, 
about 22 miles away. On this morning, the 
train had arrived and was held by the Ger- 
mans on a siding while the fleet was being 
scuttled. Then it was allowed to continue 
on its way to Carnoules, arriving some 
three hours late. The people who rode on 
this train had seen the death of our fleet. 

It is from the stories of Captain Georges 
X and from those of other passengers on 
this train, and from private sources, that 
I have reconstructed an accurate account 
of events. 

On November (th Seraeversiingy of a 
glorious arrmistice—the Germans tore up 
what was left of the shameful armistice of 
1940, by invading all France. I saw them 
march. This time Pétain was freed of 
every vestige of obligation toward them. 
The armistice convention had been openly 
and brutally violated. Therefore the fleet 
at Toulon should have been ordered to put 
to sea before the Nazis could cover the 
four hundred-odd kilometers between the 
old border of Occupied and Free France, 
and our great base at Toulon. Suppose 
the ships did not have enough fuel to get 
very far into the Mediterranean. They 
could at least have reached the open sea, 
to be joined by the British. 


Nazi Duplicity Triumphs 


France hoped and prayed that this is 
what would happen. It never happened. 
Pétain’s last defenders, even his most obsti- 
nate and blind defenders, had their eyes 
opened—too late. 

The escape of the fleet was so obviously 
justified and so expected by the Germans 
that they had to invent some strategy to 
prevent it. With the complicity of Vichy, 
they found it, and of all their acts of 
hypocrisy this was perhaps their most dia- 
bolical. 

On the morning of November 12th, the 
French were surprised to learn, from the 
Vichy radio, that Toulon was to remain 
free. In his letter to Marshal Pétain the day 
before, Hitler had announced his decision 
not to occupy the port and fortified posi- 
tions, and in order to explain this decision, 
he heaped praise on the French admirals. 
Thus, Toulon was to preserve a semblance 
of French sovereignty, and Hitler hoped 
that this appearance of independence 
would serve to keep the fleet in port until 
he was ready to strike. 

Every Frenchman not blinded by Ger- 
man lies sensed the somber train of events 
that was in preparation. It was for this 
reason that appeals to the fleet from AI- 
giers and London became more and more 
urgent: “Be on your guard! Put to sea 
while there is still time. Come and join 
us in the struggle.” 

But from Vichy came the tired voice of 
the old marshal: “Obey my orders. I am 
your chief and the incarnation of your 
country. Don’t add to the misfortunes of 
France!” 

One can understand the bewilderment 
of the commanders at Toulon. 

Hours and days passed. Toulon and the 
district contained within the perimeter of 
its forts formed a paradoxical little inde- 
pendent country within completely Ger- 
man-dominated France. Suddenly Toulon 






























































awakened. Military and naval fe 
came alert. A body of marines, a bali io 
ion of Senegalese, a regiment of infa iyhot 
from Marseille arrived to reinfo poe 


garrison. ont 
What Hitler had presented as an ¢ Flos 
homage to our navy, as a generous tc ae W 


of his admiration, was nothing more ig” i 
an abominable ruse—for which Hitler si 
been stupidly and publicly thankedye” 
Vichy. The Nazis, not wanting to rung, 
risk of a frontal attack, had, they thou ‘ai 
obtained a breathing space which Ps 
permit them to capture the city f aa 
within. The victims, who would Hep 
fought if they had been openly at ii 
were to be surrounded and imp mil! 
trickery, the Germans hoped; the fleet oe 
to be taken by the same scheming. : ec. 

This plan came within a few minuteyee””" 
succeeding. | i 

From November 11th to Noy 
27th, German motorboats sowed m 
across the harbor entrance, effecti 
sealing it. At the same time, armored 
umns approached the city. Great s 
guns were brought up on the railroads 
put into position to shell Toulon’s | 
On the evening of Thursday, Novem 
26th, everything was ready for the 
crime. | 

Very early the next morning, D oC 
Menetrel entered the bedroom of Pétait 
Vichy and aroused the old marshal. 
orderly had arrived bringing tragic m 
General Field Marshal Karl von Ru 
stedt, the German commander, deman 
immediate surrender of the French fleet 
the name of Der Fuehrer. A new le 
from Hitler to Pétain gave reasons. 

If one is to believe this letter, Fre 
officers had undergone a strange transf 
mation in fifteen days. On November r 
they constituted a disciplined force 
which Hitler rendered homage and 4 
corded favors. On November 27th, the] 
ter made plain, these same officers h 
become dreadful perjurers and the ec 
scienceless accomplices of internatio 
warmongers and Anglo-Saxon Jews. 
ran Hitler’s thesis. It was only a new 
cuse for another act of perjury and fre 
aggression. 

While at Vichy, von ‘Rundstedt was p 
serving a hypocritical courtesy in hist 
mands on Pétain, at Toulon, ‘Admiral . 
Laborde received a harsher ultimatur 
The fleet must be surrendered at onc 
“These,” said the ultimatum, “are orde! 
of the government at Vichy.” 





Orders to Sabotage 


Admiral de Laborde (in a minute we 
see why) had received no recent instru 
tions from Vichy. The only orders in h® 
possession were those dating from tt 
armistice. They commanded him to resi 
all aggression from whatever source and 1 
sabotage the fleet rather than surrender i} | 

These orders never had been countei§ 
manded; preparations for sabotage ha 
been made. To the German ultimatur 
the admiral replied that he would ope 
fire on any armed forces approaching hi \ 
ships. 

Meanwhile, the German troops filtere 
throughout the sleeping city. They en 
countered no one. The French sailors wer 
aboard their ships; the infantry and th 
Senegalese were in the arsenal, the forts 
the casemates. The Germans hesitated)) 
losing precious time. 

After a while, two columns formed, oni 
heading toward the arsenal, the other to 
ward the docks. Soon the Nazis weri 
throwing themselves into every boat the: 
could find, crowding upon pontoons the 
had brought with them. Suddenly a gur 
boomed from the flagship. 


! 


. 
}, was the signal—the order to sabotage 
jships, to destroy port installations, to 


ike the guns of the coastal batteries. 
\oard the seventy vessels moored or an- 
red in the harbor, commanders were 
their posts; they gave the prearranged 
jlers. Soon the old dock, the water 
nt, the harbor and the roadstead—the 
rea 1 horage where our ships had lived— 
‘4; ,,.8 yee no more than cemeteries. 

‘yh etesh explosions. came from the arsenal. 
‘or yh a hines and workshops in the factories 
which ire being destroyed. To the south, flames 
hey) d clouds of smoke from burning ammu- 
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I L 
tr. ion dumps rose high. All around the 
ye se at Cépet, at Sicié, over the Saron, at 
mi p Brun, at Carqueiranne, there Were 


explosions. Mortars, huge rifles, 
elis—all were destroyed. France’s most 
werful naval base, the work of twenty 
lars, Was a mass of smoking wreckage. 
Blind with rage, the Germans stormed 
le arsenal, killed the sentinels and forced 
ben the heavy gates. They were too late. 
here was hand-to-hand fighting in the 
jorkrooms between the Nazi soldiers and 
nch workers, many of whom were 
illed or wounded. In their rage the 
Nt am@@vaders then turned against the cadet 
), Guithool, surrounded the youngsters and, 
sere y weight of numbers, manacled them, 
{oule\Mhrust them into trucks and rushed them 
i), NW) a concentration camp. Several times 
dy for long the route, crowds tried to free the 
ids. There were more victims. 

ming 1} First reports after the tragedy said that 
ONOMrews had gone down with their ships. 
nai his was not so. The truth was simpler 
if tiageut no less fine: Officers and sailors, to a 
atl Yon Miia g n, having done their work of destruc- 
der, dem ion, remained at their posts to the last 
Freuhimoment, and then in perfect order aban- 
AttMoned their ships and reached shore. A 
(té800, Waumber of both officers and men were 
te, Fil plosion victims; others were drowned. ~ 
inge (rail) When the crews got ashore, they met 
vember heavy German forces, and most of them 
itd fowwere taken prisoner. In the confusion, 
‘ge aiaowever, many escaped. One of these was 
Zit, our corvette captain, Georges X. He had 
ofits reached the city, hidden an hour in the 
id the @lcellar of a friend’s house and then, with 
olemalijja raincoat over his uniform, escaped on 
Jin fithe train to the country. 
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COLLIER's “Let’s stick around—maybe they won't have any, luck!” witiaw seaae 


Collier's for May 8, 1943 


In the evening of this tragic day, the red | 
sun of the Cote d’Azur set on a fiery fur- 
nace. A thick black blanket of smoke cov- 
ered city and port. Burning oil made it 
hard to breathe. 

Four submarines succeeded in escaping 
from this inferno and some days later en- 
tered Allied ports; all the other fleet units 
were at the bottom or hopelessly wrecked. 
According to competent opinion, not one 
can be floated and repaired by the Ger- 
Mans soon, enough to see setvice in this 
war. 

On the day of the tragedy, there were 
demands for an explanation from Vichy. 
According to the official version given out 
in response to this (carried by American 
wire services), Admiral de Laborde had 
had, since the armistice, standing orders to 
resist all attacks from whatever source and 
to sabotage the fleet rather than surrender. 





Truth—and Consequences 


On the morning of November 27th, Ad- 
miral Paton, in the name of Marshal Pé- 
tain and as ordered from Berlin, tried to 
rescind this order by telephone from Vichy 
to Toulon. Being unable to reach Admiral 
de Laborde direct, he called the Maritime 
Prefecture, but could get hold of no one 
except a subaltern. He instructed this sub- 
altern to carry the message to the fleet 
commanders. The message, briefly, re- 
scinded the sabotage order and authorized 
a surrender of the fleet to the Germans. 
But when this subaltern was able to reach 
the commanders, it was too late. This was 
the version in a Vichy communiqué dated 
November 29th. 

The truth is simpler: The German com- 
manders at Toulon, having completed en- 
circlement of the place and not wishing to 
be disturbed in carrying out their inten- 
tions, cut every telephone wire on the night 
of the 26th and jammed all radio trans- 
mission in order to isolate the naval base 
from the rest of France—including Vichy. 
It is for this reason alone that Vichy’s or- 
ders to surrender the fleet never arrived 
—until too late to save the ships for Ger- 
many. 

Justice: Self-administered. 

THE END 
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Jor the Solks back home” 





To picture for you the lighter side of service 
life, these contributions by our fighting men are presented by 


TEXCEL TAPE 


Down HERE WE'VE 
CROSSED A HOMING 
PIGEON WITH A 
WOOD PECKER. IT NOT 
ONLY DELIVERS THE 
MESSAGE, BUT IT 


*KNOCKS ON THE DOOR. 


FRANCIS WATSON 
¥3/e (UlSIN: 


ie for 


the home front 


Dont send socks 
That have clocks. 
We like cakes 
Mother bakes. 
Towel kits 
Sure are hits. 
Checkers and chess 
Ave liked much less, 
But smokes and books 
Get jealous looks. 
And there's always a cheer 
When your letters appear! 
Oo-C 
NORMAN READER 
A. A.F. 


CPL. 












FLIVVER..SMALL DESTROYER 
FOOFOO. PERFUME 
GREASEPOT .. THE COOK 
COLLUSION MATS. .HOT CAKES 
SWAMP SEED... RICE 
SHIVERING LIZ .. JELLO 


RIXEY TAYLOR 


@ CLARENCE CASEY (KOESTER) 


TELL YOU ITS 
NO LONGER NEC- 
ESSARY TO KEEP 
NOTIFYING YOUR 

DRAFT BOARD 
OF YOUR 
WHEREABOUTS” 





CPL. FRANKLIN FOLGER 
A.U.S. 


Child: Daddy, what is the 
diborane tetureom am ordinary 
rife amd a Gaxamd nifge ? 
Father: Jhwus a big dijewnc. 
Str juat Like 9 apoke and then 
your mother spoke. 


BILLY REED, Y 2/c, U.S.N.R. 
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MEN AND WOMEN IN THE SERVICE! 
Send us your Scrapbook Ideas! Address 
“Scrapbook, Texcel, New Brunswick, N.J.” 
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“Won't you join us for dinner?” Kay asked. The Navy 
seconded the motion, but the Air Corps looked annoyed 


Ta maid left him in the long beam- 
ceilinged drawing room, and then, 
before Johnny had a chance to look 
around, Kay was coming in from the ter- 
race. 

Why—Johnny Warren.” Her smile 
was radiant now and she gave him both 
hands. “How nice!” 

“Hello, Kay.” 

Because she seemed so genuinely pleased 
to see him, his spirits soared and he dared 
hope that coming up here from camp 
might not be a wild-goose chase after all. 

“My!” she said. “Let me see, Johnny.” 
And she ran her fingers over his sergeant’s 
stripes and drew him toward the terrace. 

He heard the voices before he stepped 
out into the late-afternoon sunlight, and 
then, as the bottom fell quickly out of his 
stomach, he saw the two young officers— 
Air Corps and Navy. 

“Hello, Sergeant,” 
introduced them. 
you?” 

Johnny gave them an answer and sat 
down—not with Kay. Kay had been 
maneuvered between the Air Corps and 
the Navy on the glider, and the easy famil- 
iarity of the three of them told him they 
had known one another a long time. 

There was beer on the table, and glasses 
and cheese and crackers and a bowl of 
peanuts. Johnny poured beer and tried to 
grin and be a good guy, while he sized up 
the competition. The Navy had a stripe 
and a half on his sleeve and the insignia 
of the medical service above it, a big guy 
with a nice smile and perfect teeth. The 


they said when Kay 
“How’s the war using 


other, with the pilot’s wings on his blouse, 
wasn’t so big, but what there was of him 
was nicely put together. It looked tough 
to Johnny, and the brightness of his antici- 
pation was gone now. 

He waited as the shadows lengthened; 
then he realized that the Air Corps and the 
Navy were also waiting. Finally Kay 
looked at him, sounding a little embar- 
rassed when she spoke: 

“We were going out to dinner, Johnny. 
Wouldn’t you like to join us?” 

The Navy seconded the motion, but the 
Air Corps looked, annoyed. 

Johnny gave them a twisted grin. “That 
would be swell,” he said. 


HEY had dinner at a downtown club. 
Each man danced in turn, and the three 
of them took Kay home. 

“Some fun!” Johnny thought when he 
climbed into bed, but in the morning he 
felt better. He phoned Kay. 

“T’ve got two more days,” he said. ““How 
about dinner tonight? Dinner for two?” 

He was a proud guy that night going 
into the Berkeley with Kay. She wore a 
simple black dress with the flowers he had 
sent her that afternoon, and her hair was 
gold flame. She was lovely. She was the 
girl Johnny loved. She couldn’t know that, 
but tonight he was going to tell her so. He 
Was going to convince her it was not im- 
portant that he hadn’t known her long or 
seen much of her. What was important 
was the things he had carried in his heart- 
these past four months. 

The Air Corps and the Navy arrived 


Johnny Get 





Your Girl 


By George Harmon Coxe 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY JOHN HOLMGREN 


with the coffee. Johnny stood up, his jaw 
set and pale at the corners. The Air Corps 
told him, “As you were.” 

“Sit down,” Johnny said. “Sit down and 
I'll buy you a Mickey.” 

They let him have the third dance. “It 
must be nice to be an officer,” Johnny said, 
when he had Kay in his arms. “I guess you 
told them where we'd be.” 

Kay said no; they must have found out 
from her home. “You're sore, aren’t you?” 

“A little... three days. Sunday I must go 
to Algiers or Eritrea or some lousy place.” 

“They have to go Sunday, too, Johnny. 
Alan goes back to his ship, and Bill doesn’t 
know where he’s being sent.” 

Johnny thought it over: One Sunday 
when he’d been at Camp Nossit about a 
month, Kay had come down to see her 
brother. That did it for Johnny. Some- 
thing happened to him that had never hap- 
pened before, and very quickly too. The 
few precious minutes in the moonlight he 
had been able to manage with her between 
dances told him what it was, but he could 
do nothing about it then and he had sense 
enough to know it. So he asked her if she 
would write, and she had—friendly letters 
once a week. Now he had come to tell her 
such letters weren’t enough, before he took 
his chevrons some place to show men how 
American tanks should be repaired and 
serviced. He knew he had no right to 
expect too much; still he couldn’t keep the 
bitterness out of his voice. 

“Okay,” he said. “Maybe I was out of 
line in hoping there would be some time 
for me—exclusively.” 


























































“Oh—” she said, and looked aj 
then, and there was no anger in her 
but something new, m srry, Joh 
never seen before. “I’m sorry, J 
—well, I've known them a long tin 

“Sure,” Johnny said. “And you § 
know me at all.” : 

The next morning Johnny We 
late. He awoke with a grouch a 
it, thinking how the Air Corpall 
Navy had stayed with him until 
good night. After lunch he we 
walk, and it wasn’t until he was mil 
the hotel that he realized the t 
thinking he had been using was 
grammar school. 

He stopped the cab three time 
way downtown to telephone, each 
without luck. At the hotel, he fou 
Kay had phoned at twelve-thirty ar 
two, and suddenly it was a bright 
happy world. He finally reached hy 
four. He asked about dinner and 4 
she hesitated, something shriveled wy 
side him. re 

“I’m sorry, Johnny,” she said. i 
to reach you. . . Alan and Bill asked 
I couldn’t say I had a date with you. 

“I guess you’d hurt their feelings if 
stalled them,” Johnny said. ved 

“Please, Johnny—” 

“All right.” He sounded stiff in 
himself. “Look, if it’s just a questio 
being nice to the Armed For 
about saving something for a sergear 

came up here because there’s somet 
I have to say to you. I don’t know if 
want to hear it and maybe there’s no g 
reason why you should; but it’s the r 
important thing in the world to me 
somehow I hoped you'd listen.” ¢g 

“Oh,” Kay said. “Oh.” The next j 
was so long it scared him, and then 
said, “All right,” and gave him a nui 
on Walker Street. “As close to ten asi 
make it.” 


t 


HE address was only three blocks fi 

the hotel, and that night Johnny w 
it, his chin up, the uniform tight acre 
chest. He swung into Walker Street. 
ahead, a dimmed-out marquee suggeste 
night club of sorts, and he was abou 
hundred feet from the entrance and hui 
ing, when the taxi stopped and the 
Corps and the Navy got out. 

For an instant then, black rage str 
at him, but he shook it off and kept goi 
knowing what he had to do. He was ga 
to get her alone if they court-martialed I 
for it. 

They saw him coming and wil 
the cab. His grin was tight, his voice ¢ 
trolled. “I guess she gave you the 
number,” he said. “Well, come on . . 

The Navy shook his head, grinned r 
fully and pointed. 

“This is as far as we go, pal,” the. 
Corps said. ~ 

Johnny looked at them, not understai 
ing. He followed the Navy’s index fingy> 
and then something very wonderful hi i 
pened. Vaguely, he heard the Air Co) \ 
explain how Kay had given them the s 
after dinner, but Johnny didn’t get it 
because he was staring at the signs 
either side of the doorway. The signs sa 
The Canteen Club—Commissioned O 
cers Not Admitted. 

Johnny didn’t remember what he sé 
then, or how he got inside, but in t 
dimly lighted foyer, Kay rose from 
bench and came toward him. Then s 
was in front of him, and still he could n 
find any words to say, but stood there wi 
his throat thick and a sudden trembling 
his legs when he saw how altogether love 
she was. 

“Well?” Her smile was soft and shy, a1 
her eyes were dancing. “What was it y« 
wanted to say, Sergeant?” 

“TLet’s sit down,” Johnny said. “Quick 

“Yes, Sergeant,” Kay said, and som 
thing in her voice told him that everythiu 
was going to be all right. d 
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long before you can get 
a new car. So don’t rely on worn winter lubricants to protect 
those vital irreplaceable parts another day! Let your Mobil- 
gas dealer put in Summer Mobiloil and Mobilgreases— 
exactly the right grades for maximum summer protection. 


Let him inspect your car for gas and tire waste, too. He 






may be able to save up to 10% of your fuel. See him now! 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., and Affiliates: Magnolia 
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What Happened on 


the Food. 


Front ? 


By George Creel 
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Chester C. Davis, new Food Administrator, controls, among other things, production and distribution, the AAA and recruitment of farm labor 


Look at the record and see for 
yourself why America’s food 
supply is precariously low 
and getting lower—and why 
were heading into a really 
dangerous situation unless he- 
roic steps are taken promptly 


acute, but by next winter, it is more 

than likely we will look back on 
today as a period of plenty. Chester C. 
Davis, the new food czar, faces a future 
that holds few gleams of light. Grains 
will hold up, but a sharp drop threatens 
in red meats, dairy products, eggs, poultry 
and the “pack” of fruits and vegetables. 
Talk of actual famine paints too black a 
picture, of course, but belt-tightening to 
the last notch does loom as a distinct prob- 
ability for all except those rich enough to 
patronize black markets. 

What can be done about it? Much of 
the damage is beyond repair, but agricul- 
tural authorities agree that the danger 
point can be avoided if Washington will 
face the realities of the situation. As they 
see it, the thing for Mr. Davis to do is not 
to do any of the things that have been 
done. The way out of the mess, they insist, 
is to quit the policies that got us into the 
mess. 

When American farms increased their 
output by 13 per cent in 1942, it looked as 
if we were sitting on top of the world as 
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Piste: food shortages may seem 


far as food was concerned. Secretary 
Wickard himself felt that way, for he 
burst forth with the cheering announce- 
ment that an additional increase of 7 per 
cent could be expected in 1943. The men 
behind the plows, however, were less hope- 
ful, pointing out that the Wickard goai 
could be reached only if several definite 
things were done quickly. 

Inflationary wages had to be brought 
under control, they said. The draft must 
not be permitted to take essential labor 
away from agriculture. Farmers must be 
assured of an adequate supply of farm 
machinery and repair parts—at least two 
thirds of what had been bought in 1941. 
Prices of farm commodities must be fiex- 
ible enough to keep pace with mounting 
costs. 

The record proves that these demands 
were made, but it also shows that all were 
completely disregarded. Any control of 
industrial wages was specifically excluded 
from the first price-stabilization bill be- 
cause of the threats of organized labor; 
as a result, plant pay soon shot up to an 
average of $6.77 a day as compared to the 
daily average of $2.49 on the farm. Work- 
ers in industry also had the 40-hour week 
with time and a half for overtime, while 
the farmer sweated from 60 to 70 hours a 
week. As if this was not enough, the 
President’s Labor Day speech commanded 
Congress to restrict farm prices still fur- 
ther, even while ordering that industrial 
wages be left to take their course. 

By way of aggravating the situation, 
the United States Employment Service 
ballyhooed the higher wages and short 


hours in industry until a million trained 
agricultural workers were lured into war 
plants and defense projects. Draft boards, 
ignoring the plain intent of the Selective 
Service Act, raided the farms of the coun- 
try for 500,000 experienced laborers. 

In November, an apprehensive Congress 
took the bit in its teeth and voted the 
deferment of all men engaged in essential 
farm labor. The Manpower Commission, 
however, straightway asserted the right 
to decide what constituted essentiality, 
and draft boards were eventually informed 
that for every sixteen “war units,” a farmer 
would be entitled to the deferment of one 
worker. ; 

Fractions for Farmers 


Under this Mad Hatter scheme, a milch 
cow and a calf counted for a whole unit, 
a sow expected to farrow twice in 1943 
counted two thirds of a unit, each beef- 
type cow one tenth, a laying hen one sev- 
enty-fifth, a ewe one thirtieth, each acre 
of corn one fifteenth, each acre of wheat 
one twentieth, and so on and on. When 
Senator Bankhead, in February, offered 
a bill to defer all persons engaged regularly 
in an agricultural occupation, the number 
of units was quietly reduced from 16 to 8, 
but the system itself remained unchanged. 

Now as to machinery and repair parts: 
The Office of Civilian Supply first turned 
Secretary Wickard down cold. Even when 
it was forced to realize that soldiers, sailors 
and defense workers had to be fed, there 
was only a grudging machinery allotment 
of 20 per cent of the 1941 purchases—one 
third of the actual need. The Truman 


Committee, barging in, forced a raise 
39 per cent, but red tape interfered w 
the delivery of even this inadequi 
amount. In one large, fertile Virgiy 
county, only ten new implements we 
ready for distribution on March 10th. 
Although it put farm prices under cc 
trol without including wages, Congress ¢ 
attempt to provide some protection f 
farmers by ordering that the Office 
Price Administration could take no activ 
on agricultural commodities without t 
advice and consent of Secretary Wickat 
It was little enough, but even that li 
didn’t last long. Leon Henderson wangli 
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from the White House an assurance th® 


the intent of Congress need not be heede 

Freed from interference, OPA pr 
ceeded to fix farm prices and establis 
ceilings in much the manner that childre 
play with picture puzzles. In Californi 
New Jersey and other states, dairyme 
soon began to lose two and three cents 
quart on milk, yet when the local author 
ties raised the price, Mr. Henderso 
promptly nullified the order. Higher wage 
for help and leaping prices for feed, tc 
gether with stupid gas rationing—in som 
cases so drastic that dairy farmers coul 
not get their trucks to the front gate— 


led inevitably to the slaughter or sale of 


dairy herds. 
A ceiling on meat prices also failed t 


establish a differential between grass-fei 
As a resulf 


steers and corn-fed steers. 
cattle were rushed to market from th 


range or sold to black-market buyers/ 
What point in feeding corn, when bette!) 


(Continued on page 68) 
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H ARUMPH!”’ snorted Elmer, the bull. “Then, 
| do you explain this shortage of milk products that 


lyone’s talking about?” 
I 


8 ra 
efered 
inadey 
le Viggeasily,’’ retorted Elsie, the Borden Cow. ‘We cows 
wens rt to blame at all. We're giving more milk than 
» ld fr before. The shortage is due to the war.” 


under Sounds pretty thin to me,” jeered Elmer. “You can’t 
uigEne the war for everything.” 

ee } ‘m not blaming,” smiled Elsie, “I’m explaining. 
om See: it’s hard for farmers to increase milk produc- 
ihe because so many dairy hands have gone to war. 
Wim top of that, the men in our armed forces drink more 
that l#K mow than they ever did as civilians. The way 
;wanggngs are, it takes one quart of milk out of every four 
nce upply our armed forces and Allies.” 


chee That’s all very well,” bellowed Elmer, “but, war or 
PA “war, children must have milk. You cows will just 
a e to work another shift.” 

re | That's been suggested and we're going to try to do 
ym laughed Elsie. “But it isn’t like making bullets. 
washery drop of milk requires the personal attention of 
gu thon 
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r WAgthy yore ne FIRST CALL ON gore’ ny SS 
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resul 
th , ; 
‘| cow and the man who milks her. But don’t worry. 
Vega : a 
,goildren will get first call on all the pure, wholesome 


“torden’s milk that’s available.” 
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“What about grownups?” roared Elmer. “Are they 
supposed to chew milkweed?” 


“Of course not,” replied Elsie. “In some sections, 
grownups may have to get along on less milk, and 
there won’t be any milk to waste anywhere. But there’s 
a lot of nourishment in a little milk when you add two 
heaping teaspoons of Borden’s Hemo to each glass. 
Hemo is the new way to drink your vitamins and like 
“em, you know.” 
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“Tf there’s one thing I do know,” Elmer shouted, “‘it 
is that you can’t help these shortages by talking about 
them!” 

“Nothing of the kind,” chided Elsie. “By talking, I 
can tell people the best way to use the Borden products 
they can get. For instance, I'll let them know that Bor- 
den’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk ‘creams and sweet- 
ens’ coffee at the same time.” 

“A great idea,” scoffed Elmer. “Only where can they 
get the coffee?” 

“Don’t embarrass me,” giggled Elsie. “I have short- 
ages of my own to worry about. Due to the shortage of 
Borden’s Ice Cream, folks ought to use ice cream like 
any other nutritious food. For example, when ice cream 
is served for dessert, it should take the place of another 





milk dish in the meal.” 


“I suppose you expect that to end everybody's wor- 
ries,” sneered Elmer. 





“Goodness, no,” sighed Elsie. ‘““That’s just the begin- 
ning. There’s going to be less Borden’s Evaporated 
Milk, too. I only hope that what there is will be used 
first for the baby in the house. Any left over can be used 





in cooking to add flavor and nutritive value to those 
foods which are plentiful. Vhat’s what I call patriotic 
cooking!” , 


“Huh,” sniffed Elmer, “what’s patriotic about cook- 
ing? Next, I suppose you'll be telling me that there’s 
a patriotic way to eat.” 

“There is,” beamed Elsie. “With cheese getting 
scarcer, it’s certainly patriotic to eat Borden’s Fine 
Cheeses, not as a side dish, but as part of a balanced 
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one-dish meal, or in sandwiches for the lunch box, 
With all good dairy products—eat only those you need 
for food value. Don’t eat any just to stuff yourself.” 

“Don’t look at my midriff that way,” blustered El- 
mer: “that’s not fat, that’s muscle. And stop worrying 
me with your gloomy talk.” 

“Who's gloomy?” protested Elsie. “Milk producers 
and distributors will do everything they possibly can to 
see that people get the dairy products they really need. 
And I’m sure my friends will do their part by using 
dairy products carefully. I'll do my part, too. Every 
Borden product available will still be the kind that 
makes people say: “Jf it’s Borden’s, it’s got to be good!” 


© The Borden Company 
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Whit Your Doctor Orders... 


Filling a prescription is next in importance to writing it. For that 


reason there exists between pharmacist and doctor a close profes- 
sional relationship. 

And just as it takes something to be a doctor, so does it take 
something to be a pharmacist. It takes years of study to learn the 
properties and uses of drugs and medicines, and the scrupulously 
exact methods of compounding them. It takes a lifetime of study to 
keep abreast of the developments that are continually being made in 
the pharmaceutical field. 

Because the pharmacist’s services, like the doctor's, are vital to 
the health of the community, he is licensed by the State only after 
a searching examination into his educational background, his phar- 
maceutical knowledge and his integrity. 

The confidence your doctor has in your pharmacist is a tribute 
both to the man and to the profession he serves. He merits from 
you the same degree of confidence that he has already earned from 


your doctor. 
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Nud spread himself on the ground while the Widow Duck painted his cuts with iodine. Giles watched with curiosity 


SOME CHANGES MADE 


BY ROARK BRADFORD 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM MEADE PRINCE 


ilian defense hits Little 
, with dire results for 
d and Play-Mamma. 
y got so patriotic they 


zot all about their crops 


AD luck had overtaken Giles. First 
trouble came at sunrise when Uncle 
Henry padlocked the lot gate. Plan- 

m labor was scarce, everybody was 


ind in his plowing and Giles was driv- 


hard to get the crop clean by June 


mth. Yet, as soon as the sun broke the 


on the old lotman snapped the pad- 
on the gate and put the key in his 


cKet. 


long-standing custom on Little Bee 


Bend plantation, locking the gate at sun- 
rise meant that if a man got to the barn 
after sunup he would lose the day’s work 
in the field. In old times when there were 
more people than work, this plan had its 
merits. But with a war and public works 
high wages pulling away the men, and with 
good jobs in Shreveport attracting the 
women, Giles’ labor situation was bad. 

“Hit be’s wrong for mens to git to de 
lot after sunup,” Uncle Henry told Giles. 

“Sho hit be’s bad,” Giles agreed. “But 
de plowin’ in Nud’s fiel’ ain’t good, too. 
I'd a heap druther he’d git to work after 
sunup den not git a-tall.” 

“Hit’s de rule,” the old lotman said. 

“De rule done change,” the foreman 
declared. 

Uncle Henry shook his head mourn- 
fully. “Hit been de rule a mighty long 
time,” he insisted. 


At that moment an early-morning pa- 
trol of twin-engine bombers from Barks- 
dale Field, five miles away, roared directly 
over the plantation. Giles indicated the 
planes with a jerk of his head. 

“For a long time hit was a rule dat 
mankind couldn’t fly,” he pointed out, 
“but dat rule done been change.” 

“Yassuh,”’ Uncle Henry admitted. 
“Mankind kin sho cleave de air, now.” 

“And de rule about not lettin’ nobody 
git dey team outn de lot after sunup been 
change, too. Onlock dat gate.” 

“Hit be’s bad to let Nud come to work 
ate.” 

“Tl tend to Nud,” Giles snapped. “You 
do like I tole you.” 

The weather being hot, Giles ordered a 
half-hour of “shading” for the mules dur- 
ing the morning. “And ev’ybody watch 
dem collars and traces, special,” he said. 


“T don’t want to see nary a collar scald 
on no mule’s shoulder dis day.” 

Gaiting Prince to his fast plantation 
walk, Giles rode from field to field, ob- 
serving the work, studying the crops and 
ordering such changes and adjustments as 
seemed good to him; the day grew hotter 
as the sun climbed higher. 

At ten o’clock Giles rode by the barn 
and rang the big bell to signal the men in 
the field that it was time to let their teams 
stand in the shade. 

“You spoke wid Nud, yit?” Uncle 
Henry asked. 

Giles shook his head. “I’m too mad to 
speak wid him now,” the plantation fore- 
man said. “I might lose my tempers and 
run him off.” 

“What de matter wid runnin’ a lot-come- 
later off?” 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Dr. Scholl’s Famous Athlete’s Foot Prescription 
Now Compounded And Obtainable Everywhere 
You can now obtain the original prepara- 
tion for Athlete’s Foot, which Dr. Wm. M. 
Scholl, the noted consultant on diseases 
and deformities of the feet, prescribed for 
many years with such striking success. 

It is called Dr. Scholl’s SOLVEX. 


This remarkably effective relief acts five quick 
important ways: Allays intense itching; kills fungi 
of Athlete’s Foot on contact; promotes healing 
of the red, raw, cracked or peeling skin between 
toes and on feet; helps prevent infection from 
spreading; acts to render invasion of Athlete’s 
Foot unfavorable. Get Dr. Scholl’s SOLVEX today. 
Liquid or Ointment, only 50c. At Drug, Shoe 
and Department Stores. Don’t accept a substitute. 
Free Bookict on Foot Care—write to Dr. Scholl’s, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
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FOOT 


PREVENT ATHLETE’S FOOT 


To help prevent reinfection of 
Athlete’s Foot from shoes, spray in- 
side with Dr. Scholl’s Shoe Deodor- 
izer and Fungicide,. Kills the fungi 
it reaches on insoles and shoe-lin- 
ings; dispels odors caused by sweaty 
feet. Large bottle with sprayer 50c. 
At Drug, Shoe and Dept. Stores. 











expansion; (3) a businessman from Ros- 
tock is in Switzerland recruiting skilled 
workers on precision instruments; (4) a re- 
port from Latin America that a Rostock 
manufacturer has canceled an order for 
his goods; (5) special search of prisoners 
from Rostock shows letters saying that 
their women are getting jobs in “the new 
factories.” 

So if there are fixed-post spies in Ros- 
tock, they are told to send full informa- 
tion; if not, spies are sent there, also air 
photographers with telescopic equipment. 
The resulting map is supplied to bomber 
crews before they take off, together with 
all other information available about Ros- 
tock. When they come back, the same 
Intelligence officers pump them on what 
they saw and where—landmarks, camou- 
flage, antiaircraft guns, searchlights, and 
new enemy tactics. 

The radiotelephene, after airpower and 
photography, is the biggest Intelligence 
development of this war. The reports of 
fliers, coming in to carriers or land bases, 
enable Intelligence officers to keep on a 
big chart a running picture with notes and 
tables of an action being fought hundreds 
of miles away. One of the jeep’s virtues 
is that it can take a radiotelephone to so 
many places so quickly. 

Observers are trained to see through 
glasses from swaying treetop or fighting 
top, to report every tiniest detail that 
shows where the enemy is busiest and 
at what. Some catch the flash or sound 
of artillery fire and calculate the where- 
abouts of the guns. Still others intercept 
messages between enemy ships or ground 
forces which may, under the tender min- 
istrations of the cryptanalysts, afford valu- 
able information of enemy movements 
and plans. Intelligence taps enemy tele- 
phone conversations, if only because new 
voices mean new troops have arrived, 
which G-2 wants to know. 

Every enemy division is indexed. What 
are they up to? To find out, especially 
trained officers just ask them. For the 
deepest “secret” in combat Intelligence in 
all armies is this common-sense fact: The 
most reliable news comes from the expert 
questioning and searching of prisoners. 
This information is fresher, more reliable, 
more easily checked than are spy reports. 

Movies indicate that the Commando’s 
foremost purpose is to stick a knife into 
a Nazi’s back, but more often it is to bring 
that Nazi back alive to be searched and 
questioned. In 1917, our first German 
prisoner resisted, was bayoneted and died 
without telling that his comrades were 
then rehearsing the first German raid on 
American troops, which was a surprise— 
and a success. 

In 1918, expertly handled prisoners told 
us virtually every major German move, 
offensive or defensive. They foretold, step 
by step, the German defense throughout 
our greatest battle, the Meuse-Argonne. 
The unique German-American Intelli- 
gence group who got these results frankly 
took advantage of the prisoners’ shocked, 
depressed state; but they treated them as 
human beings, each with his peculiarities. 


The Personal Touch 
“Well, how’s the beer in Munich now?” 


they might be asked. 
A little more joking, and then, “Does 


| Major Schmalz still stick down in that 


deep dugout?” 

Ach! Himmel! taought the prisoner. He 
even knows about my battalion com- 
mander, the big Lump! This Amerikaner’s 
pretty wise. Why not answer? 

At first, three quarters of the captured 
officers refused to give information or just 
lied. But they yielded to the personal 
touch of former German officers who had 
joined forces with G-2. Most of these 


The All-Seeing ‘‘I’’ 


Continued from page 13 


men were revolutionaries who had op- 
posed the Kaiser’s regime and deserted to 
the American Army. Others were Ameri- 
can citizens of German birth or ancestry, 
who had returned to Germany when the 
war began, and had joined the American 
forces after the United States entered the 
war. 

Unobtrusively they mingled with cap- 
tured officers in the prisoners’ quarters. A 
boy lieutenant had an entire German de- 
fense plan. Other papers gave antitank 
tactics, locations of battery positions. We 
are using the same methods today, with 
improvements based upon the latest psy- 
chological research. 

The Japanese are no more immune to 
common-sense treatment. We have per- 
suaded some to desert by loud-speaker 
promises of good food. A few are even 
willing to tell their comrades of this treat- 
ment by loud-speaker. 

Air Intelligence services always ask: 
“Any new enemy kites today?” And if a 
new type of plane is reported, orders go 
out: “Knock one down, so we can take it 
apart.” To prevent that, the Japanese 
for some time pursued every falling Zero 
to earth and bombed and machine-gunned 
it regardless of the crews. The Japs lost 
nearly a hundred Zeros in finding out we 
had put a tail gun on our Flying Fortress. 

Our submarines that sink ships in Japa- 
nese harbors also report on enemy ship 
and convoy movements and shipyard ac- 
tivities. One submarine commander 
viewed a warship launching; many have 
transported Commandos on expeditions 
seeking information. 

Thus from all sources, Army and Navy 
Intelligence constantly receive information 
—and misinformation. To find out which 
is which, the whole influx must always be 
“evaluated and interpreted.” 

Suppose a fixed-post spy at a German 
headquarters sends this report: “First pan- 
zer division moving via Y to X. Attacks 
in 10 days.” 


Finding Out in Time 


Beside that report G-2 places another, 
in which a “train-watcher” reports as pass- 
ing through Y, thirty-five trains of sixty- 
five cars—the number and type for a 
panzer division. But has the unit time to 
reach X, detrain, deploy and attack? Yes, 
perhaps it has. So our planes seek and 
bomb the trains and routes they are using, 
while ground reinforcements are moved 
toward X. 

However sharply it may gaze into the 
crystal ball, can Intelligence predict the 
future? Yes, usually. Had O.N.I. been 
unhampered, it could have known more 
about how many aircraft carriers the Japs 
had, instead of being caught, as we were, 
flat-footed. It has foreseen many Japanese 
moves. But no American service has per- 
petrated a blunder equaling the Nazis’ 
failure to know how wide open to inva- 
sion Britain was in 1940 or the Japs’ fail- 
ure to know that Hawaii was just as wide 
open after Pearl Harbor. 

Counterespionage is also a function of 
the “I,” but because the Army’s appropria- 
tion for counterespionage was only a few 
thousand dollars, and large areas were 
covered by “one colonel, one sergeant, 
and one typewriter,” Jap and German 
spies worked freely in this country before 
Pearl Harbor, and when war began, im- 
portant Jap and German spies escaped. 

Censorship on letters is important. It 
justifies itself if it succeeds only in curing 
the recruit’s longing to tell his loved ones 
where he—and hence his unit—is. In 1942 
the Army forbade using a string of X’s for 
kisses. America was amused but it was a 
sensible regulation. The number and ar- 
rangement of “kisses” might constitute a 
code. Soldiers are taught not to write to or 




























































answer letters from people unkno\ 
them, or to join “correspondence clu 
an old spy trick. / 
And there are spies in the servic 
January, one offered five hundred d 
for an Army code. One soldier ree 
$3,400 for information on aviation; 
received lesser sums for data on t 
movements. Spies in the Army and 
are usually arrested by the F.BI. 
largely on evidence unearthed 
Army’s Counterintelligence Corps, 6 
Navy’s similar unit. Those are the 
secret services, and do not appear ine 
Whoever enters this “legion that 1 
was ‘listed’”’ becomes anonymous. — 
chosen for initiative, toughness, ar 
vestigative experience. Nine appl 
out of ten are rejected. The remaine 
trained “to shoot, to shadow, to 
Spy hunting is mostly detail and dr 
ery, but there is danger, too. One oper: 
seeking saboteurs on an Army cons 
tion job, saw a shadow whizzing te 
him, turned and ducked a heavy § 
wrench dropped from above. Havin 
spotted, he was replaced by three 
operatives. They got the man whe 
dropped the wrench. 


An Invasion is Planned 


G-2 and O.N.L. laid the groundwork 
every offensive, including our North. 
can expedition, the biggest overseas 
sion in history. It was decided upe 
July, 1942, but for a year previous, twe 
odd American observers had beer 
North Africa. In this country, libri 
supplied books, maps, even city dire 
of North Africa. Nine volumes were 
pared on resources, engineering prob 
railroads, roads, water supply, capacit 
ports and weather. Experts picked Noy 
ber 8th as the best day to land troops 
equipment through the heavy gre 
swell. 

Then came the famous submarine é 
dition of Lieutenant General Mark 
Clark. When the invasion actually t 
place, our troops were guided directl 
batteries and fortifications whose loc 
was already marked on their maps. 
Axis, though knowing an expedition 
bound somewhere, did not know wh 
The reason was Allied counterespior 
measures. 

Four months earlier, American staff 
ficers, discussing the plan, used, insteac 
place names, not even code words but 
tures. G-2 set aside “Africa” offices wh 
visitors, stenographers, even carbons, ¥ 
forbidden. Lest news of large orders 
supplies reach the enemy, they were spr 
among many purchasing offices and 
pots. Shipments were marked with ¢ 
symbols; names of British ports me 
African ports. Thousands of maps ¥ 
printed of other and misleading ob 
tives. 

Staff officers were sent elsewhere 
“arrange for American troop movemen 
and news of their movements was 
lowed to “leak” to that world spy cen 
Lisbon. 

German Intelligence was furious. 
had beaten them at a game at which tf! 
considered themselves masters; the co- 
dination of all methods of warfare; ¢ 
ventional and unconventional. Whict 
pretty good for a bunch of amateurs ¢ 
game so complicated. In learning we 
aided by our progress, by our wealth 
recruits among the millions of lo 
Americans born in every country on eal 
including the Axis countries. Our 
tive inexperience is counterbalanced 
imagination, initiative and adaptabi 
and, above all, by just native horse ser 
Guileless Uncle Sam can build the best 
telligence service in the world. 

THE END 
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LET'S STICK TO! 
OUR GUNS! | 
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In the Shooting End ‘o of the Business! 


Oldsmobile Specializes in “Fire-Power.” 


Its Four 


Great Plants are Rolling Out Cannon and Shell— 
for Planes, Tanks, Artillery and Ships! 


Fighting asset number one in modern war- 
fare—whether it’s fought in the air, on 
land, or at sea—is “‘fire-power,” the destruc- 
tive power of cannon, guns, and shell of 
all sizes and calibers. Fighter planes basi- 
cally are “wings” that fly “fire- power” to 
the spot where it will do the most good. 
Tanks are a specialized type of gun-carrier, 
designed to bring “fire-power” into the 
field of action. Warships, too, are floating 
“gun platforms” which carry their huge 
cannon within range of enemy ships 


or enemy shores. “Get there fustest with 
the mostest fire-power” might be called 
the cardinal rule of all modern strategy. 


That’s why Oldsmobile’s job of producing 
“fire-power’—in great variety and even 
greater volume—is so important to the 
Allied war effort. Oldsmobile builds auto- 
matic cannon for our planes to carry into 
battle—long-range, hard-hitting cannon 
for our tanks —high explosive and armor- 
piercing shell for artillery, tanks and 


‘“FIRE-POWER” 
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tank-destroyer units—plus shell for 
naval weapons. All of this equipment is 
being built right now—in quantity—and 
fast. We're in the “shooting end” of the 
business, and will be until the shooting 
ends ... on the day when Victory is final! 





You can help bring Victory closer 


by lending—not giving—your dollars. 
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MENTIONE 


NCIDENT AT KASBA-MEHDIA. -A strange 
j! thing about American soldiers is that 

so many of them think—with reason 
—that they're Sergeant Yorks. Second 
Lieutenant Charles Dushane and Corporal 
Frank L. Czar, helped by three enlisted 
men, were on the prowl with the American 
invasion forces at Kasba-Mehdia, in 
French Morocco. They were assigned to 
do something about an old lighthouse 
from which the enemy was pouring out 
streams of machine-gun and rifle bullets. 
They snaked their way through the hail 
of enemy lead, cut through the heavy 
barbed wire, battered their way into the 
lighthouse and captured twelve of the 
enemy, together with an arsenal that 
could—and probably would—have killed 
scores of American soldiers. 

Later the same day our troops were 
withdrawing from a near-by village. The 
situation was what the military experts 
call “unfavorable.” When the retreat was 
on the verge of being a mess, Dushane 
and Czar found an antitank gun pre- 
viously abandoned by the enemy, but now 
right in the path of their advance. Part of 
the breech had been removed, presumably 
so the weapon couldn’t be used by the 
Americans—which was wishful thinking. 
In plain view of the Heinies, Dushane 
stuffed a shell into the muzzle, closed what 
was left of the breech, and fired the gun 
by shooting at the base of the shell with 
his submachine gun. Czar’s job was to 
aim, and this he did so effectively that one 
enemy tank was destroyed and the Ger- 
man advance was delayed long enough to 
organize the American withdrawal. Du- 
shane was killed by machine-gun bullets 
as he stood there loading the busted old 
gun. Czar survived. 


TIME ON HIS HANDS. Second Lieutenant 
Arthur C. Edson was riding in a half- 
track truck toward Oran in the early days 
of the invasion. His platoon was support- 
ing two medium tanks, one of which was 
destroyed by an enemy shell. Edson went 
on toward La Senia. Suddenly he saw that 
there was not another vehicle in sight. He 
learned by radio that the others had been 
ordered back. He turned around to do 
likewise, when his truck broke down— 
right beside a column of enemy trucks. 

Figuring an offense is the best defense 
in an impossible situation, Edson and his 
men opened up on the column with every- 
thing they had. The upshot of the whole 
furious fracas was that Edson borrowed 
four of the enemy trucks and used them 
for two purposes—to tow his truck, and 
to carry fifty prisoners to La Senia. 

He was now so far ahead of the rest of 
his force he had to wait for them to catch 
up. He whiled away the time making a 
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truce with the local officers in charge, 1 
ing over some 300 prisoners and makin 
easy for the following task force to t 
a lot more prisoners with very little 
turbance. ; 
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FIRE FIGHTER ALOFT. Staff Sergeant Ver 
W. Ohland of Spokane, Washington, 
one of the gunners of a bomber that 
jumped by a Messerschmitt over Affi 
A 20-mm. cannon shell collided with 
geant Ohland’s leg just about the time © 
broke out on the plane. Ohland sta $j 
with his gun until the fighter was dri} 
off, then dragged his mangled leg © 
length of the fuselage, borrowed a 
extinguisher from up front, crawled bz 
and put out the fire. “He may have” sé 
the ship and the lives of its crew, the 
Department decided. 


PERSISTENCE. Technician Fourth Grade 
moyne R. Cunningham distinguished hi 
self near Djedeida, Tunisia, by bei} 4, 
stubborn. The tank he was driving was he 
squarely by a German antitank gun @ a 
caught fire. Cunningham helped get tj) 
surviving crew members out, then 
back in and tried to quench the fire wi / 
an extinguisher. When that didn’t wol 
he climbed out and, with bullets splat 

ing all around, began unloading all 
inflammable material he could. Then / 
shoveled earth on the back end of 
tank, thinking he might beat the fire thi 
way. None of it worked, but nobody 
say Cunningham didn’t try. 





FRIEND IN NEED. Staff Sergeant Kermit 
Skaggs introduced a note of chivalry ne 
Mateur. A tank next to him was on fir 
but the crew couldn't get out because Ge 
man bullets were plastering it contin 
ously. Skaggs wheeled his tank around : 
it caught all the bullets, and the trappe 
crew escaped. 


SOUTH SEA MYSTERY. Lieutenant Gorde 
E. Firebaugh, a Navy flier, was on a rol 
tine patrol off a carrier in the South Pi 
cific when a swarm of Zeros tackled hin 
After accounting for several of them, hj}! 
own plane burst into flames. He tried tf 
hit the silk but got fouled up and wz 
dragged back into the flames. He we 
badly burned about the face, arms an 
legs, and dangerously close to the water bij 
the time he got clear and got his chut 
open. He hit the water so hard he went ot 
cold. ‘ 

When he came to, he felt such pains iff 
his back that he feared it was broken. H 
tried to inflate his Mae West, but the fir? 
had burned leaks in it. There was an islan’ 
several miles off. He discarded the Ma 
West and began to swim toward it, on hi 
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“We aren’t going anywhere. We just came along 
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ith to enjoy your Sir Walter Raleigh”’ 
| VHEREVER YOU GO, you'll find you get more real pleasure from 
charg our pipe if you'll follow two simple rules. First—clean it regularly. And 
dni en—always fill ’er up with mild, fragrant Sir Walter Raleigh. Blended 
nce | om choice Kentucky burleys, it’s the brand of grand aroma .. 
y lit tality pipe tobacco of America.” 
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he short words describe the popularity 
‘eacher’s Scotch. No more need be said 
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Weather is a greater hazard in the Aleutians than Japs. 
a U. S. Navy ground crew dislodges a PBY stuck in the snow 


loaded to the gunwales with gasoline. 
Every hold was crammed with guns, crates, 
construction gear; every inch of deck space 
was jammed with men. 

Curtained by dense fog—and for once, 
everyone gave devout thanks for the foul 
weather—the strange flotilla headed west- 
ward. No Jap patrol plane marred the 
murky skies, no prowling submarine spot- 
ted them from the sea, as the convoy crept 
at a snail’s pace past the dangerous reefs 
and shoals that mark the shores of the 
Andreanofs, breasted the mountainous 
tides, and anchored safely at last in the 
shelter of the island. 

The rattle of chains in the hawsepipes 
had scarcely died away before our troops 
under full field equipment had clambered 
down the rope nets into the landing barges. 
Driving rain and icy seas soaked them to 
the skin; but at least the storm insured the 
landing operations against air attack. Ar- 
tillery protection was quickly established. 
Jeeps, command cars, caterpillar tractors, 
trucks splashed toward the beach. 


All Hands Pitch In 


The members of the ground crews 
pitched in and carried on their backs the 
equipment for the base that was fast tak- 
ing shape under the noisy activity of bull- 
dozers and caterpillars. For ten days, they 
worked in sopping clothes, ate out of tin 
cans and snatched occasional hours of 
sleep in the mud and rain. 

The expedition landed on Sunday, Au- 
gust 30th. On Friday, September 11th, the 
vanguard of a squadron of fighter planes 
dropped out of the gray skies onto a fin- 
ished runway. Two days later, the first 
B-24s landed beside them. Although the 
Japs did not know it at the time, the mis- 
sion that paid them a blasting visit on 
September 14th took off from an island 
airfield that had been a wasteland of tun- 
dra and volcanic slag only fifteen days 
before. 

At last with a base only a couple of 
hundred miles from the enemy, we were 
able to cut down the worst of our weather 
losses and to put a striking force of fight- 
ers and medium bombers over Kiska. That 
initial visit was in the nature of a celebra- 
tion. The mediums went in over Kiska 
Harbor at fifty feet—believed to be the 
first deck-level mission ever conducted by 
U. S. bombers—and destroyed three large 
transports. Fighter planes swarmed over 
the target like small boys raiding an apple 


Here 


orchard, shot up everything on the water 
and shot down everything in the air. At 
least five Zeros were accounted tor that 
afternoon. 

Our only casualty occurred when 
two P-38s, in their eagerness, collided on 
the tail of the same Zero. The high light of 
the day was when a fighter pilot, straying 
from the west, discovered a lone Jap far 
out on the tundra with his pants down. and 
chased him delightedly as he scrambled 
over the hummocks and boulders. 

The Japs never returned our visits in 
force. Once or twice, a lone plane came 
over with a couple of bombs and dropped 
them in the vicinity of our base, usually 
about three or four in the morning. 

“He'd always come around when the 
moon was full,” one of the pilots recalled 
wistfully, “and we’d stand around and 
watch him. We all called him Good-Time 
Charlie. Radio Tokyo claimed that he 
blasted our base out of the Pacific, but 
actually he did no damage. A couple of 
weeks after his final raid, we found the 
wreckage of his plane on the beach. We 
sort of missed him.” 

Week after week, month after month. 
the aerial slugging match went on. All 
fall and winter and spring, amid the foul- 
est flying conditions anywhere in the 
world, the Navy patrol planes would scout 
the lonely seas. Now and then, when the 
skies opened up for a few precious hours, 
Army bombers and fighters would take 
off to drop another lethal load on the 
enemy’s well-bastioned fortress. They 
knew the staggering toll the weather was 
taking in ships and men; they knew 
the hopelessness of dislodging the enemy 
by intermittent bombing raids alone; but 
they knew that slowly, ever so slowly, we 
Were inching westward closer and closer 
to the Kiska guns, and our forces were 
readying themselves during the spring for 
that all-out offensive which would drive 
the invader forever from our islands. 

“There are many roads which lead right 


to Tokyo,” President Roosevelt said re- 
cently, “and we shall neglect none of 
them.” 


Perhaps, when the time comes to strike 
at the heart of Japan, this ancient land 
bridge across the Pacific may prove once 
more a vital link between the Old World 
and the New. Perhaps one road of invya- 
sion will lead westward, across these snow- 
capped peaks and sullen seas, direct to 
Tokyo. 

THE END 





Pearl Harbor. 












OIL FILTERS— Slow 
driving accelerates 
the formation of soot 
and carbon in engine 
oil. If not constantly 
filteced from the oil, 
this dirt will clog 
piston rings, which 
causes increased consumption of 
oil and gas. So, replace your oil 
filter element whenever your 
dealer’s AC Oil Test Pad shows 
that your oil is dirty. 



















TANK OIL FILTER 
PANEL—built by AC since 


AUTOMOTIVE OIL FIL- 
TER — built by AC since 
1926. 
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THERE is nothing heroic about that battery 
of oil filters clamped against the engines of 
General Sherman tanks. But, without them, 
those engines would shortly be wrecked. 


To prevent this, the Army equips with Oil 
Filters built to exacting Army standards; 
tested for durability and efficiency at home— 
and now, in battle; these filters stand con- 
stant guard against dirt in lubricating and fuel 
oil,—life’s blood of the power plants. 


Except for size and certain details, these Army 
AC Oil Filters are identical with those which 
have kept engine and fuel oil clean, for years, 
for millions of American motorists. Both are 
scientifically engineered. Both are precision 
built. 


Army mechanics and tank crews know that 
those filters must be kept functioning. So, the 
elements are changed in strict accordance 
with Army procedure. 














That’s why your engines, too, need oil filter 
protection, and why the element should be 
replaced regularly. 


Conservation is the order of today. And it is 
easy to get through the service which Amer- 
ica’s mechanics are now rendering. Thisis being 
augmented by contacts from AC, carrying to 
all service organizations the latest and most 
practical methods of diagnosis and repair for 
AC products. Details of this Service are given 
in the panel below. For your own sake, and 
to conserve America’s precious gasoline, oil, 
and tires, we urge you to we that service. 


When replacement is needed, select AC—and 
be sure of complete satisfaction. 


3 Be Awarded to AC on September 2, 1942, for out- 
Standing achievement in producing for Victory. 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISTON 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





SPARK PLUGS—Dirty or 

worn plugs waste as much 

gas as One coupon in ten. 

Oxide coating collects on 

the plugs and causes them 

to misfire,—especially when 
the engine is working hard. 
Dirty plugs also cause hard 
Starting which weakens your 
battery. Under present slow driv- 
ing conditions, have your plugs 
cleaned and adjusted every few 
months. 


AIR CLEANERS—A dirty 
air cleaner increases gas- 
oline consumption be- 


cause it chokes down 
the flow of air into the carbu- 
retor. Your air cleaner should 
be rinsed whenever your car is 
lubricated. 


FUEL PUMPS—Practically 


trouble free. But, if 


yours has been in use 
thirty or forty thousand 


miles, it may be worn to the 
point where a check-up is due. 





DRIVING INSTRUMENTS—Speed- 
ometer, gasoline gauge, oil pres- 
sure gauge, ammeter, and tem- 
perature gauge seldom need 
service. But, if they give trouble, 
have them cared for at once. 





BRING VICTORY QUICKER—BUY U. S. WAR SAVINGS STAMPS AND BONDS 











zing new world is.in the making 
alants and laboratories now de- 

war. A lifetime of progress in 

chemistry, electricity and every 
tience has already been achieved 
few months of the emergency. 
nore is on the way. When victory 

































this great flood of new knowl- 
nd new techniques, we shall sud- 
b egin to live in the twenty-first 
|. Through the fogs of military se- 
he outlines of this new world are 
to be seen. Collier's has asked 
oodbury to report some of the 


changes you can expect in it 


Glass, Glass, Glass 


<5 a 


ASS will serve you tomorrow in 
ways that today seem absurd. Be- 
cause it will be almost perfectly 
and unbreakable, it may be made 
prings for watches and clocks. Be- 
it will be resistant to corrosion, you 
Irobably have a glass ruler in your 
hest; nonrustable and entirely insen- 
o changes in temperature. Because 
be beautiful in its endless variety of 
‘§ you will use it throughout your 
‘—in furniture, in decorations, even 
| walls and ceilings. You will prob- 
own an all-glass bathroom with a 
‘tub and washbowl and toilet and 
ed glass piping. You will wonder 
how you could ever have made out 
the crude fixtures of a former day. 


lew Horsepower in Your Service 


highly technical laboratory test. car- 
‘on continuously for eleven years, has 
ended—a test that will have a pro- 
d effect upon your life tomorrow. In 
st, small pieces of special alloy were 
under tension at red heat in a ma- 
ne that measured their stretch or 
cep.” Metallurgists had succeeded in 
ting a new metal, a combination of 
omium, nickel and molybdenum, for 
_in steam turbines and other power- 
lerating machines such as Diesel en- 
s and airplane motors—an alloy which 
Id permit these giants to operate at 
peratures heretofore impossible. be- 
se it does not fail even when red hot. 
How will it affect you? In this way: 
greater the temperature range over 
hich power is derived from coal and oil, 
greater the proportion that goes into 
ul work and not up the chimney or 
of the exhaust pipe as lost heat. Even 

w per cent better energy-recovery from 
means enormous saving—enormous 
eduction in cost. An airplane engine that 
is at red heat can be smaller, lighter, 
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DUR LIFE TOMORROW 


r By David O. Woodbury 


better streamlined for safer and faster air 
travel. An automobile motor whose cylin- 
der heads can stand the heat of higher 
compression will burn less gas, be more 
flexible, cheaper to run. 

As a consequence, you will benefit by 
paying less for many products. You will 
have cheap electricity to use for luxuries 
like heating and cooking, for new gadgets 
that will fill your future home. Your car 
will run sweeter and farther and be more 
agile tor the same cost per mile. 


Movable Rooms 


Your apartment tomorrow will have an 
innovation no apartment ever had before. 
There will be movable walls in it, made of 
glass brick, that can be put up or taken 
down in a day. With these, you will be 
able to change a big bedroom into two 
small ones or to turn the end of the living 
room into a private study. 

You can have a few spacious rooms for 
summer coolness and then snug down for 
the winter by cutting up the space with 
glass walls. 

This will not be like a thin partition: it 
will be a solid. soundproof means of 
changing the design of your abode. The 
glass bricks will not be laid in mortar as 
formerly, but will be set together with 
wooden keys that will lock them tight. A 
few hours’ work will set up the wall wher- 
ever you want it, and if it doesn’t work 
out well, it can be taken down and moved. 
When not in use. the wall can be stored in 
the basement in boxes. 

Such walls can be of great use in offices 
and in private homes too. They will be 
light enough so that no extra floor strength 
will be needed. 


Buttons to Beat the Laundry 


The case of the missing shirt button will 
be solved in your life tomorrow. A new 
plastic can be turned into buttons that are 
perfect imitations of real pearl—better 
than those made from vegetable pearl or 
the synthetics that we now use. Buttons 
today come off in the wash because they 
are built up of very thin laminations, 
which soon expose sharp edges and cut 
the thread holding them to the garment. 
Tomorrow’s buttons will have no lamina- 
tions or sharp edges to saw the thread, 
and since the button thread will outlast 
the fabric, they will stay on until the gar- 
ment is in rags. 


(This is the first of a series. Mr. Wood- 
bury will keep Collier's readers abreast of 
such developments in future issues.) 


Remember Dutch Harbor 


Continued from page 17 


severed the carbon dioxide fire-extin- 
guisher line at the fire wall of the engine 
compartment. When this line opened, the 
fire was put out. His engine dead, his 
plane badly damaged by the blast, Lieu- 
tenant Thies nursed the ship back 300 
miles to its base at Dutch Harbor. Repair 
crews changed the engine, repaired the 
wing and tail surfaces of the ship, and it 
departed on another bombing mission 36 
hours later. 

Fresh Japanese reinforcements were 
constantly arriving at Kiska under cover 
of the fog. On June 26th, Lieutenant J. E. 
Litsey. piloting a PBY, observed what ap- 
peared to him to be a new heavy cruiser 
inside Kiska Harbor, ten miles away. As 
he approached from the west to photo- 
graph this cruiser, he was jumped by a 
single-engined, single-float biplane appear- 
ing suddenly over the hill. Thinking this 
was the usual type of Jap observation 
plane, which had consistently refused to 
come within gun range even of the PBYs, 
he had no thought of danger until it was 
almost on top of him. Then he discovered 
that it was a brand-new type of float 
Zero, with a speed of at least 250 knots 
and four fixed guns. 


A Narrow Escape 


The Jap attacked savagely, and Litsey 
barely escaped into the overcast. On his 
return to Dutch Harbor, he found he had 
sixty bullet holes in his plane, and his 
starboard engine was badly damaged. 
Thereafter, all PBYs were released by the 
task force commander from further re- 
sponsibility for attack missions, which 
were assigned to the more suitable bomb- 
ers of the Army Air Forces. 

Week after week, the cloud banks hung 
low over the water, the visibility was zero- 
zero. During the first three months after 
Dutch Harbor, there were only six days 
when we could do successful high-altitude 
bombing. Whenever the storm abated 
sufficiently. our long-range Fortresses and 
Liberators would essay the hazardous 
1,200-mile round-trip flight between Um- 
nak and Kiska. struggling back to their 
base through fog and hurricane and icing 


clouds, barely missing uncharted moun- 
tain peaks that grazed their wings in the 
darkness, often arriving home with less 
than ten minutes’ gas left in their tanks. 

Bombing missions without fighter pro- 
tection were perilous. Zeros were every- 
Where: perhaps a hundred of them were 
shot down during this period. 

For six long weeks, the Jap fleet cow- 
ered in Kiska Harbor, evidently awaiting 
an avenging attack by our surface vessels. 
None ever came. The sole surface action 
occurred early in August, when a small 
unit crept westward under cover of fog, 
halted ten miles offshore, sent one terrific 
broadside thundering through the fog, 
and then turned and went back to wait for 
better weather. 

Encouraged, the Japs decided about this 
time to unpack their bags and stay. To- 
ward the middle of August, our pilots be- 
gan bringing back reports of sudden and 
furious activity on Kiska. Road construc- 
tion was started; two seaplane hangars and 
ramps were built: huts and camp buildings 
were hastily thrown up, sandbagged and 
revetted: a submarine base was con- 
structed west of Salmon Lagoon. Tele- 
graph poles, brought all the way from 
Japan, lined the company streets. New 
gun emplacements were dug on North and 
South Heads. underground passages were 
channeled beneath the rocks, and antiair- 
craft grew steadily more intense. With 
Oriental thoroughness, they even gave 
Kiska Island a new name: Narukima, 
which means Ringing of the Gods. What 
that means is anybody’s guess. 

But while the Japs were developing 
their own base, our Army engineers were 


not idle. On an island in the Andreanof 
group, only a fighter plane hop from 
Kiska, Intelligence scouts had secretly 


surveyed a site for a new landing field. 
Now. as August drew to a close. one of the 
most remarkable armadas of the war set 
sail from the Alaska mainland under the 
protecting cover of a Navy convoy and 
the ever vigilant PBYs. There were lum- 
bering transports. a few old freighters, a 
fishing scow or two, several converted 
barges. a side-paddle river boat, even a 
little tug hauling a four-masted schooner 
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Heroism and mystery, adventure and tragedy are writ- 
ten into the factual reports from our fighting fronts 





back. Every stroke was torture. Darkness 
came, and rain. The rain tasted good but 
blotted out the stars, his only means of 
keeping on his course. Then it stopped. 
Before dawn, he made the island. 

It was uninhabited. His burns were al- 
ready beginning to fester and draw in- 
sects. He found the only food on the island 
—coconuts—but he couldn’t open them. 
The one bright spot was that his back was 
only sprained, not broken. 

In two days, he fashioned a makeshift 
raft and set out for a neighboring island. 
There he was met by natives whose ap- 
pearance chilled him to the marrow. They 
carried spears and wore nose rings; their 
black skin bore strange designs in white 
paint. One, named Silas, spoke English. 
Firebaugh asked if there was a missionary 
on the island. There was. He turned out 
to be a fierce-looking black. 

Late that day a native runner appeared 
from the jungle. He knew every detail of 
what had happened to the lieutenant. Yet 
the officer had not talked to a soul about 
the details of his experiences, and much 
of the time had been spent on the deserted 
island. How the runner had come into 
possession of the information, Firebaugh 
today cannot explain. 

When the runner established the fact 
that Firebaugh was an enemy of the Japa- 
nese, the natives became friendly. They 
poured foul-smelling liquids on Fire- 
baugh’s festering burns—and the burns 
miraculously healed! After a fortnight, 
Firebaugh was returned, in a native canoe, 
to an island occupied by United States 
forces. He says he’s going back some day 
to solve the mystery of the runner’s knowl- 
edge and the miraculous cures. 


RETURN OF PRIVATE WYNN. One night Ma- 
rine Private Wallace E. Wynn and a buddy 
named Joe found themselves deep inside 
the enemy lines on Guadalcanal. They 
had been chased there when they had been 
cut off from their platoon during hard 
fighting that afternoon. “Play dead!” 
Wynn hissed at Joe as a Jap patrol neared. 
Three little yellow men stopped where 
Private Wynn and his buddy were 
stretched out. The Marines had made 
themselves deliberately taut, so that they 
would be deathly stiff to the touch. One 
of the Japs leaned down and touched 
Wynn, running his hand the length of the 
Marine’s body. Joe’s rigor mortis act was 
convincing. The patrol went on. 

Wynn and Joe were awakened by shell- 
fire; the Marines were blasting the terri- 
tory. The two went deeper into the jungle. 
Wynn spotted several single Japs and beat 
them to the trigger-squeeze. About noon, 
six Japs saw the boys before the boys saw 
them. Three high-tailed it, and three rushed 


Wynn and Joe. Joe drew two of the 
three, and Wynn the other. Wynn’s Jap 
was fast and clever. His bayonet was fixed, 
and he somehow managed to duck the 
American’s bullets and close in. He 
knocked Wynn’s rifle out of his hand and 
aimed his bayonet at the Marine’s heart. 
As the point of the bayonet touched his 
chest, Wynn turned sideways and let his 
knees buckle. The bayonet went through 
his flesh parallel to his chest instead of 
through it. 

When he hit the ground, Private Wynn 
grabbed his rifle. The Jap was poised for 
another thrust, but Wynn got him through 
the heart. On his feet again, his shirt 
crimson, Wynn spotted Joe being chased 
by two Japs. Joe had lost his rifle. Before 
Wynn could draw a bead, one of the Japs 
sank his bayonet through Joe’s back. Wynn 
shot the two Japs, buried Joe, and walked 
deeper into the jungle, tears streaming 
down his face. 

Just before dusk, Wynn found himself 
at the edge of a clearing where a dozen 
Japs were eating. They saw each other 
simultaneously. Wynn knew his number 
was up this time, unless he pulled a rabbit 
out of the hat. 

He turned his back on the Nips, barked 
orders into the jungle, and moved his right 
arm in a “Come on!” gesture. The Nips 
didn’t tarry to give the once-over to any 
of Wynn’s imaginary comrades, and he 
found himself alone again. Having lost 
his ration kit, he ate the food that the Japs 
left. 

That night the Japs, now wise to the 
ruse, began to hunt him down. All night 
long, he heard them, sometimes within 
a few feet. At dawn, when the Japs gath- 
ered for breakfast, he slipped away and 
continued his efforts to get back to Hen- 
derson Field. On the second, third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth days, he got exactly no- 
where. Never an hour passed during the 
day that he didn’t flee from or kill a Jap. 
At night, he heard them talking and laugh- 
ing in bivouac. 

. By this time he had lost all count of 
kills. He shot wildfowl for food, and 
ate the meat raw, afraid that fire smoke 
would betray him. When thirst became in- 
tolerable he sucked rain water from rotted 
tree bark. The bayonet wound in his 
chest worried him because of the noise it 
made. Every time he inhaled or exhaled, 
the air would make a whistling sound. By 
the thirteenth day he had lost fifty pounds. 

On that thirteenth day he saw a hel- 
meted figure crouched in some tall grass. 
He was drawing a bead when the figure 
removed its helmet. The hair under the 
helmet was blond! The Marines had 
broken through the Jap line, and another 
hero had come back to tell the tale. *** 
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CREAM-OIL 


NON-ALCOHOLIC FORMULA | 


GROOMS THE HAIR... RELIEVES DRYNESS ... REMOVES LOOSE DANDRUFF 


Don’t worry if you find loose ugly dandruff 
under your nails when you try the Finger- con 
nail Test! New Wildroot Cream-Oil made 
with Lanolin* removes loose dandruff 
and relieves dryness. Keeps your hair wel] 
groomed all day without that greasy look! 


Get a bottle of Wildroot Cream-Oil today! 
Discover why 76 out of every 100 users, on 
a recent nationwide test, prefer it to hair 
preparations they had been using! Mild, 
pleasant odor. Equally good for women 
and children! Grooms and relieves dryness. 


*REFINED LANOLIN is an important soothing 
ingredient that closely resembles the natural oil of 
the skin. Wildroot Cream-Oil is scientifically hom- 
ogenized for uniformity! Get a bottle today. Two sizes. 


EASY AND ECONOMICAL TO USE! 


Just pour afew drops into Massage briskly. Dampen 
the palm ofyourhand.Rub hair with water if desired. 
hands together and apply Then comb or brush in 
to your hair. usual way. 







































| “He got a crop to make, and efn I runs 
jim off, who gonter make hit?” 

_ “Woods is full er croppers,” said Uncle 
denry. 

“Not no mo’,” said Giles. “De Army is 
ull of °em and de public works is full of 
em. But not de woods. Dat’s another 
ule done been change.” 

“Hunh!” snorted the old lotman. “I 
punt might’ nigh fawty years on Little 
Bee learnin’ de rules. Den, quick as I 
xits "em learnt, somebody come along and 
hange ’em. I won't put up wid hit.” 

“You won't?” demanded Giles. “What 
you aimin’ to do?” 

“Quit,” Uncle Henry said patly. “I’m 
zonter run off and quit and git me a job 
n de public works.” 

“Dat’d jest about fix ev’ything,” Giles 
said gloomily. “Hot weather and shawt- 
anded and nobody to watch out for col- 
ar galls and sore shoulders and all. You 
ain’t much account but you kin doctor 
de fire outn a sore shoulder. So you run 
off and dat’d jest about do us all up.” 


ee 


NCLE HENRY chuckled. “Aw, go 
*haid, Giles,” he chided. “I ain’t fixin’ 
to do no setch. But I does git powerful 
tired er learnin’ how to do things and den 
igit de rules changed on me, right in de 
middle er plowin’ season.” 

“IT git de rules changed on me, too,” 
Giles pointed out. He looked at his watch 
and pulled the bell rope. “Time to git ev’y- 
body plowin’ agin,” he announced. 

“I bet ev’ ybody hyared de fust bong 
er de git-in-de-shade bell,” Uncle Henry 
laughed, “but I bet ain’t hardly nobody 
hyared de git-back-to-work bell. Dat’s 
somethin’ nobody kin change de rules 
about.” 

Giles swung into the saddle. “Me and 
Prince is fixin’ to do dat right now,” he said 
as he rode off. 

Nud, Giles found, was asleep in the 
shade. 


Collier's for May 8, 1943 


Some Changes Made 


Continued from page 35 


Giles yelled, “You, Nud! Why ain't 
you plowin’?” 

“T must ’a’ drapped off,’ Nud apolo- 
gized, rubbing the sleep from his eyes. 

“You’s mighty tootin’ you drapped off,” 
Giles growled. “Can’t you git enough sleep 
at night?” 

Nud stood up and stretched. ‘Well, 


Mist’ Giles,” he explained, “I’m so busy x 


at night, dese days—” 
“Yo’ business is in de daytime.” 
“Yassuh,” agreed Nud. “Only f'm what 
de man say, ev body got to he’p out in de 
war. So I and Play-Mamma jined up in 


what dey calls de O.C.&D. Me, I'm fixin’| ! 
to be de Senior Air Raid Warden and Play- | © 
Mamma, she got named as Block Leader.” 


Giles glared so fiercely Nud stopped 
talking. “Speak on,’ Giles ordered. “I 


ain't hyared a word about how come you|§ 


can’t git enough sleep ev’y night.” 

Nud hitched his belt and started again. 
“De lodge is over at Benton and hit don’t 
costes no jues to jine. Hit’s free.” 

“So you jined on account er hit’s free?” 

“We-e-ll, yassuh,” Nud said. “Hit ain’t 


no bennyfits neither. And I’m got to git| § 


me a shovel and a bucket and some sand. 
And Play-Mamma, she got to find out 
what ev ybody eat and make ‘em put out 
de lights when de bombin’ start takin’ place 
in de block.” 

“What block?” Giles demanded. “Who 
fixin’ to start bombin’? What you talkin’ 
‘bout, fool? Whyn’t you make some 
sense?” 

Nud blinked and shook his head trying 
to keep awake. “Mist Giles,” he said, “I 
*on’t know much about hit, yit. Hit’s fixin’ 
to be another meetin’ tomorrow night— 
three meetin’s a week.” 

“You sho fixin’ to miss de next meetin’,” 
Giles said. 

“De man say hit was supposed to be 
he’pin’ out in de war,” Nud insisted. “And 
you knows good as me, you made a rule 
dat ev’ybody got to he’p out in de war all 
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“Oh dear, it’s full of worms! 
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JIM, | KNOW FROM 
EXPERIENCE, GET PAZO! 


Re 4 , Vi 


Don't just suffer the agonizing pain, torcure, 
itching of simple piles. Remember, for over thirty 
years amazing PAZO ointment has given 
prompt, comforting relief to millions. It gives 
you soothing, welcome palliative relief. 
How PAZO Ointment Works 

1. Soothes inflamed areas—relieves pain and itch- 
ing. 2. Lubricates hardened, dried parts—helps 
prevent cracking and soreness. 3. Tends to reduce 
swelling and check bleeding. 4. Provides a quick 
and easy method of application. 

Special Pile Pipe for Easy Application 
PAZO ointment has a specially designed, perfor- 
ated Pile Pipe, making application simple and 
thorough. (Some persons, and many doctors, 
prefer to use suppositories, so PAZO is also 
made in suppository form.) 

Get Relief with PAZO Ointment! 
Ask your doctor about wonderful PAZO oint- 
ment and the soothing, blessed relief it gives for 
simple piles. Get PAZO ointment from your 
druggist today! 


THE GROVE LABORATORIES, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
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..Here’s a jacket tailored for a man 
with a keen eye for goad lines — yet it's 
water-repellent and wind-resistant. Try 


on this new jacket; you'll agree it's 

worthy of the Brentwood 

label . $5.00 

Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies 
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us kin. You “members how you made us 
haul dat scrap iron all one Sunday?” 

“Look, Nud,” Giles said patiently. “You 
make dis crop er cotton and you'll be 
he’pin’ out in de war, plenty. You see all 
er dem soldiers gittin’ about ev’ ywhar you 
looks? Well, ev’'y one er dem boys is 
wearin’ long cotton draws. And dat cot- 
ton got to come f’m somewhars. So hit’s 
yo’ business to make de cotton for dem 
underdraws, so’s we’s soldiers ain’t got to 
run around bare-butted, like a hill nigger 
in de summertime.” 

“Yassuh,” Nud agreed, “but what about 
Play-Mamma and her block-leadin’? F’m 
de way de man talked, hit sounded mighty 
special.” 

“Dat stuff is for folks which lives in de 
town. Us ain't got no blocks out hyar,” 
Giles explained. 

“Us c'd git,” Nud speculated. “Play- 
Mamma sort er got her mind sot on hit.” 

“Fool!” Giles snorted, losing patience. 
“De kind er blocks de O.C.&D. is talkin’ 
‘bout don’t be’s nowhar but in town, whar 
de houses is all jammed up close.” 

“Play-Mamma sort er got her mind sot.” 

“Betsy and de Widow Duck’ll handle 
all we’s O.C.& D. business. Efn dey needs 
Play-Mamma dey’ll send her word.” 

“Yassuh,” Nud said. “But hit ain’t no 
harm in me gittin’ me a shovel and a 
bucket er sand, is dey?” 

Giles wheeled Prince and rode off at a 
gallop, muttering, “Lemme git away fm 
Nud befo’ I kills him and den runs him 
off.”” He rode by Nud’s house down on the 
dredged ditch and found Play-Mamma 
sitting in the shade of a cottonwood tree, 
barefooted and at ease. 

“Lawd, Mist’ Giles,” Play-Mamma 
greeted, “efn I knowed you was fixin’ to 
ride by dis mawnin’ I'd ’a’ put on my Sun- 
day dress.” 

“Hit ain’t Sunday.” Giles told her. “How 
come a Sunday dress?” 

Play-Mamma giggled. “I’m gittin’ up 
amongst de high, dese days,” she ex- 
plained. “So I ought to look my purtiest 
when comp’ny come.” 

Giles snorted. “Look, gal, I ain't 
comp’ny and you jest think you’s gittin’ 
up amongst de high. Efn I ketch you and 
Nud travelin’ at night when hit’s work to 
git done I'll run you bofe f’m hyar plumb 
to Itly. Dat O.C.&D. stuff you was out 
at las’ night, ain’t no skin offn we’s back, 
hyar on Little Bee. Dat’s strickly town 
stuff for Benton. You is country.” 

Play-Mamma’s face showed astonish- 
ment and pain. 

“And you ain’t fixin’ to be no Block 
Leader,” Giles went on, “cause you ain’t 
got no block to lead, onderstand?” 

“IT swear, Mist’ Giles!” Play-Mamma 
exclaimed. “How'd you know I was fixin’ 
to be de Block Leader?” 

Giles glared. “Cause I kin set right 
hyar and read in yo’ mind,” he told her. 

Play-Mamma brightened. “Am I gonter 
be one?” 

“Nawp,” Giles said flatly. “I’m gonter 
keep you at home ev’y night efn I’m got 
to hide yo’ shoes and drap cucker-burrs 
all around yo’ door. Now, you stay home 
and leave Nud git some sleep.” 


HE Widow Duck was rocking in her 
split-hickory chair lazily waving a 

palm-leaf fan when Giles stopped at her 
gate. He dismounted, led Prince under a 
chinaberry tree and dropped on the porch. 

“Dis is one hot day,” Giles observed. 

“Is dat all de news you brung?” the 
Widow Duck asked. 

“Nawp,” stated Giles. “What I raley 
drapped by for is to git cammed down. 
Wid de weather so hot and hands so 
scarce, I don’t want to git riled up at 
scalded shoulders and fiel’-sleepin’ plow 
hands and run somebody offn de place.” 

“Who been doggin’?” she demanded. 

“Nud. He come to work late and slept 
in de fiel’.” 


“H’mm.” The Widow Duck looked 


thoughtful. “Nud don’t gen’ally be’s a no- 
good.” 

“He was gittin’ about las’ night, him 
and Play-Mamma bofe.” 

“Gittin’ about endurin plowin’ time?” 
the Widow Duck demanded. “Dey knows 
better’n dat.” 

Giles shrugged, and paused. “Ain’t you 
and Betsy lookin’ after we’s O.C.&D.?” he 
asked abruptly. 

“Well,” the Widow Duck said judi- 
ciously, “we is and we ain’t. Mis’ Mildred 
come out and—” 

“Mis’ Mildred?” Giles demanded. “I 
thought she was Uncle Sam’s W.P.&A. 
lady.” 

“Not no more,” the Widow Duck told 
him. “Uncle Sam done adjourned de 
W.P.&A. and started out on de O.C.&D.” 

“How do hit go?” Giles wanted to know. 

The Widow Duck pursed her lips. “Same 
thing,” she said. “Mis’ Mildred comed out 
and talked some about dis and dat and 
den she give I and Betsy some i-deen and 
bandages and say we know how to handle 
ev ything anyhow, and us should go “haid 
like we be’s doin’. Cannin’ snap beans, 
keepin’ ev’body’s chilluns straightened out, 
cyorin’ de ailin’, and stuff like dat.” 

“Didn't said nothin’ ‘bout makin’ ev’y- 
body livin’ in a block, like over in town?” 

“Nary a word.” 

“Nor gittin’ a shovel wid a bucket er 
sand to put de fire out?” 

The Widow Duck snorted. “Who gon- 
ter start a fire, hot as it is now?” 

Giles explained, “Nud and _ Play- 
Mamma got dey heart sot on hit. Dey 
aims to git out three nights a week.” 

“Hit’s news to me.” the Widow Duck 
said disparagingly. 

Prince shot his ears forward and looked 
toward the general direction of Barksdale 
Field. Giles and the Widow Duck strained 
to hear. Presently the roar of motors 
sounded in the ears and a squadron of 
twin-fuselaged Lockheed Lightning fight- 
ers soared across the sky. In almost no 
time, they disappeared. 

“Ah, Lawd,” the Widow Duck sighed. 
“Dem chilluns is makin’ time up yonder, 
Vil bet dey'li git to whar de Southern 
crosses de Dog befo’ dinnertime.” 
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“Dey was headin’ twarge Texas,” G 
said. 

“I bet dey done passed Texas,” 
Widow Duck insisted. “Efn hit was ¢ 
one-tail airy-planes, maybe dey'd 
headin’ for Texas. But dem two 
thaings ain't got no time for Texas. [ 
gits about!” 

Giles stretched and mopped perspirat 
from his face. “I bet dem boys is cool 
yonder. I'd like to be up dar wid ’em.” 

The Widow Duck considered the idea 
be pleasant enough to speculate on. Th 
she frowned. “Why, Giles, dat’s a sii 
she exclaimed. 

“A sin to want to git cooled off?” 

“A sin to want to fly like a bird,” 
corrected. “Efn de Lawd was aimin’ 
mankind to fly, He’d ‘a’ give em feather 
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ILES felt good again. He had got 
conversation to the point where 
could enjoy it. 

“You reckon de Lawd gi’ed dem be 
up yonder wings like a bird?” he ch 
lenged. 

The Widow Duck glared haughti 
“How dem boys got dey business wor 
out wid de Lawd ain’t no skin offn 
back,” she said. “All I knows it, de Bo 
say, “‘Wharfo’ de righteous in death shi 
cleave de air like a dove on de wing, b 
de onholy shall sprout hawns like a go 
and nip grass seven long years.’ So 
de Sperrit, Giles. Be not disencourage§ 
God will change conditions.” 

“Maybe dem boys up yonder is righ 
eous daid,” Giles said irritatingly. “Mayt 
dey ain’t flesh and blood like me and yo 
Maybe dem’s ha’nts up yonder flyin’ dei 
two-tail sailers?” 

The Widow Duck pondered. “Maybe 
she admitted. “And den agin, maybe 
ain’t no setch thing as airy-planes.” 

“Foolish talk,” Giles derided. “You ki 
see ’em and hear ’em.” 

“Maybe I might wake up in 4d 
mawnin’,” the Widow Duck went o 
dreamily, “and find out all er dis stuff i 
jest a bad dream on account er I et to 
many spareribs for my supper and didn 
take me no soda. Maybe hit might no 
even be any tractors and trucks and ot 
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AMERICA’S WAR PRODUCTION DEPENDS ON TANKS LIKE THESE 


Take a good look at the huge spherical tanks. They are where buta- 
diene, an important ingredient of synthetic rubber, is stored. 
Synthetic rubber is now being produced in steadily increasing 
tonnages. But there is not yet enough for civilian purposes. Before 
synthetic rubber can be used for such things as civilian tires, there are 
hundreds of ways it must be used for war production. After the needs 
of the Armed Forces have been met, synthetic rubber must first and 
foremost go into belts and hose, packings, mountings, scores of 
products essential to keep America’s war production line moving. 
United States Rubber Company is operating one of the first and 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 





largest synthetic rubber plants built under the Government program. 
A second will soon be in production. 

We have worked in the field of synthetic rubber since 1921 and have 
used it commercially since 1931. We use all five basic types of synthetic 
rubber... buna-S, buna-N, neoprene, butyl and Thiokol...know which 
one to select for the performance required...and how to compound 
the specific synthetic rubber for the specific task. As the supply of 
synthetic rubber increases and its use becomes more widespread, 
this experience will be of growing importance to America’s 


war industries. 


In Canada: Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 
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toes and all dat kind er stuff. Wid ev’y- 
body makin’ dey cotton wid only jest a 
mule and a double shovel.” 

Giles leaned back comfortably. “Hit’s 
mighty pleasant to ponder,” he declared. 
“Jest mules and cotton.” 

“Hit might be, sho ‘nuff,’ the Widow 
Duck said hopefully. “I been mentionin’ 
hit in my prayers dat hit’s all a bad dream. 
Giles, I bet dat’s de way hit is, too.” 

After a long pause, Giles got up and 
stretched. “I bet yo’ liver is out er whack,” 
he chuckled. “You better take yo’se’f a 
round er calomel.” 


T WAS noon and time for the dinner 

bell when Giles returned to the barn. 
The ring of the bell had scarcely died away 
when the air was suddenly filled with 
planes and the black-top plantation road 
dogged with tractors, tanks and jeeps, all 
carrying Uncle Sam’s soldiers. 

Giles did not know it, but General Ben 
Lear’s Blue Army, in one of a series of ma- 
neuvers held in Louisiana, was bent on 
“capturing” the city of Shreveport, with 
its oil refineries, airfields and bridge cross- 
ings from General Kreuger’s Red Army. 

Four-motored Flying Fortresses, so 
high they were almost invisible in the sun, 
swift dive bombers at medium altitude in 
long even echelons began to peel off with a 
roaring whine, while long-nosed Airacobra 
fighters zoomed protectively. In no time, 
Barksdale Field sent up a swarm of the 
twin-fuselaged Lightning fighters and the 
air grew heavy with simulated dogfights. 

Into this aerial melee, six heavy trans- 
ports began to drop parachutists. The at- 
tack from land and sky was co-ordinated 
perfectly for striking at noon, and for 
thirty minutes all creation was filled with 
the roar of motors, the explosion of blank 
ammunition and the whine of planes. Giles 
watched as if mesmerized. Suddenly all 
was quiet. The road was cleared of tank 
and jeep and the blue sky was free of fliers, 
and a lone jay bird chattered in outraged 
impotence from a limb in a cottonwood 
tree. Giles grinned. “Dey kind of out- 
done you, Mister Jay Bird,” he said. “Id 
chatter too efn somethin’ messed up my 
business like dem airy-planes messed up 
yon.” 

The plow hands came straggling into the 
lot. They, too, had watched the battle, 
thereby losing half their lunch hour for 
themselves and their teams. 

“Git em ongeared,” Giles ordered. “Us 
got us a crop er cotton to make and time’s 
a-wastin’. Whar Nud at?” 

“He ain’t come in yit,’ Uncle Henry 
said. “He was plowin’ ole Carrie and 
Jude—” 

“He lef’ his team in de field,” Johnnie 
T volunteered. “He claim he had to go git 
a shovel and some sand.” 

Giles struck out at a gallop for Nud’s 
house. He was getting too mad, now, and 
he knew it. 

“Efn I don’t cool down some befo’ I 
finds Nud,” he told himself, “I’m gonter 
kill him and den drag him off.” He tried 
to think calming thoughts. He recalled 
what the Widow Duck had suggested an 
hour before. Maybe this airplane and 
tractor business might turn out to be alla 
bad dream. 

“Te’s see,” he cogitated. “I et whup- 
poorwill peas and side meat for my sup- 
per, las’ night. And a heap er blackberry 
pie. Maybe dem peas and pie—” He 
shook his head. ““Nawp,” he decided. “But 
hit’s right pleasant to think about. Ev’y- 
body cuttin’ hit down wid one mule and 
a double shovel, no war, no airy-planes, 
no tractors and no two-mule cultivators to 
git de tongue busted out when de mules 
runs away. Jest folks and mules and cot- 
ton. H’mm. Hit sho is mighty pleasant to 
ponder.” 

Nud’s team was standing in the sun, but 
Nud himself was not to be seen. Giles 
called without result and then unhitched 
the mules and headed them toward the 
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barn. “Git along twarge de feed trough, 
babies,” he told them. “Somebody gonter 
let you in de lot and on-harness you. I 
ain’t got de time.” 

At Nud’s house, Giles yelled again but 
got no answer. “Him and Play-Mamma 
bofe gone!” Giles growled. He dismounted 
and began to search for tracks. He circled 
wide until he cut the edge of the field where 
the dirt was soft. 

“Nud got on his shoes, and I swear hit 
look like Play-Mamma got on her high 
heels!” Giles was outraged. “I bet dem 
no-goods is headin’ for town,” he thought 
angrily. “Dey sho is passin’ wide away 
f'm de barn.” By the time Giles had ar- 
rived at the banks of Willow Chute Bayou, 
a quarter-mile above the plantation 
bridge, his temper had not improved. On 
he trailed through the soft ground on the 
bank, right down to the bayou. 

He found them at the bridge, close to 
the little sandy spit that projected into 


“My laig is cut off,” Nud moaned, “and 
my arm is fixin’ to drap smack off, too!” 

Giles dragged Play-Mamma from the 
briers and went to Nud’s rescue. His 
clothes were in shreds and he was 
scratched in several obvious places. 


a OW come you ain't plowin’ ’stid er 
tangled up in bob wire?” Giles de- 
manded. 

“Aw, Mist’ Giles,” Nud began, “de man 
say—” 

“What man say?” 

“De O.C.&D. man,” Nud explained. 

“Him, agin, hunh?” Giles snorted. 
“Speak on whilst I tries to git my tempers 
back.” 

“De man say,” Nud went on, “when de 
airy-planes comes in a bunch like dat, 
I'm got to git me a bucketful er sand and 
a shovel and put out de fires, and Play- 
Mamma got to lead de block around.” 

“Only I didn’t had me no block to lead 
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“A certain amount of absenteeism is to be expected” 








the “buffalo hole’— a wide, limpid pool 
in the bayou. 

Nud and Play-Mamma were in the 
shade of a big willow tree. Both were sound 
asleep, dressed in their Sunday clothes. 
At Nud’s side was a bucket and a long- 
handled shovel. Play-Mamma was with- 
out special equipment. 

“You, Nud! You, Play-Mamma!” Giles’ 
voice carried threats of mayhem followed 
by swift, merciful death. 


UD and Plav-Mamma jumped to 

their feet, running. Play-Mamma’s 
high heels threw her on the second jump 
and she landed, Sunday dress and all, ina 
brier brake. Nud sailed through a barbed- 
wire fence, carrying with him broken 
strands of wire and staggered until he 
fell into a cotton middle. 

“My eyeballs is scratched out!” Play- 
Mamma yelled. 

“My th’oat is cut!” Nud bawled. “I’m 
done kilt off!” 

“Shut up, bofe er you!” Giles thundered 
unsympathetically. “Ain’t nobody kilt 
off yit, but you bofe is fixin’ to git.” 

“Ya-a-ah!” Play-Mamma squalled. “My 
block-leadin’ dress is done tored up befo’ 
I c’d git me a block to lead!” 


around,” Play-Mamma mourned. “So 
when Nud had to come to de buffalo hole 
to git some sand, I figgered I'd come along 
and git me a block er dat cong-crete dat 
sets under de bridge timbers. Only dey 
was too heavy.” 

“T was jest fixin’ to build me a fire to 
put de sand on,” Nud added apologeti- 
cally, “but I swear, Mist’ Giles, soon as I 
set down to bresh up some dry stuff, 
I drapped off to sleep.” 

“Me, too,” sniffed Play-Mamma. “De 
man said us had to move fast when de 
airy-planes swoomed over, and I and Nud 
got dressed and runned all de way. But I 
didn’t git me no block to lead around and 
Nud he didn’t git him no fire to chunk de 
sand on. I reckon I and Nud sort er made 
a mess outn de O.C.&D.: stuff.” 

“Yep,” Nud agreed sadly, “I and Play- 
Mamma sho didn’t cut much ice.” 

Giles controlled himseif with effort. 
When he spoke his words were low and 
deadly: 

“Play-Mamma, you git home and stay 
dar. Onderstand?” 

“Yassuh,” Play-Mamma promised peni- 
tently. 

“And Nud, you ketch yo’ mules and 
clean up yo’ fiel’. Onderstand?” 


“Yassuh, Mist’ Giles.” 

“And I mean, stay awake and keep 
turnin’ ontwell I can’t see nothin’ but good 
plowin’. Now git goin’!” 

“Hold ev’ything!” shouted the Widow 
Duck, breaking through the briers. She 
was followed by Betsy, Giles’ wife, and 
both were carrying a first-aid kit. “I and 
Betsy hyared dis racket down hyar, and [ 
figgered you was learnin’ Nud how to work 
in his fiel’, so 1 and Betsy—” 

“I don’t need no he’p f'm you and 
Betsy,” Giles interrupted. “I kin learn him 
how to tend to his business, all okay.” 

“Fo’ true?” Betsy challenged. “You 
might be de big stuff in handlin’ Nud, bu 
when anybody git wounded and bleedir 
like Nud is done got, hit’s I and Mi 
Duck’s O.C.&D. business, straight fm 
de guv’mer lady, and we ain't axin’ you!” 

“Speak on, Betsy,” the Widow Duck 
agreed. “You git de bandages whilst I 
gits to work wid de i-deen. Lay down, 
Nud!” 

Nud looked questioningly at Giles. The 
foreman hesitated and then nodded. 
Nud spread himself on the ground while 
the Widow Duck painted his cuts and 
scratches with iodine. 

Giles watched with curiosity. “Ain‘t 
you fixin’ to put no bandages on dat po’ 
chile?” Giles asked sarcastically. “Dat 
place on his neck might’ nigh cut de skin. 
His haid is li’ble to fall off efn you don’t 
tie hit on wid a bandage.” 

“Us don’t put bandages over i-deen, 
fool,” Betsy told her husband snappishly. 
“What you want us to do—burn him up?” 

“Sho don’t make me no diff’unce,” Giles 
shrugged. “You kin burn him up hyar, or 
I'll keep him turnin’ so fast in his fiel’, de 
sun’ll burn him up. Hit’s all one and de 
same to me.” 


HE Widow Duck made a pronounce- 
ment.“‘Nud ain’t goin’ tono fiel’ dis day.” 
“Which?” Giles demanded hoarsely. 
“He gonter lay flat like he is, to de ambu- 
lance git hyar,” his wife explained. 
“De ambu-lance?” Giles repeated. “Is 
de ambu-lance fixin’ to come hyar?” 
“T ’on’t know,” the Widow Duck con- 
fessed. “All I know is de rule say, “Him 
which git wounded shall lay thar-at to de 


‘ambu-lance come,’ and Nud gonter lay ~ 


hyar like de rule say, efn I’m got to tie 
him down and set on him.” 

“Now, look, ladies,” Giles pleaded. 
“Rules is all okay and dis O.C.&D. stuff 
is mighty fine, and Mis’ Mildred is got 
plenty brains in her haid, and all. But 
Nud’s fiel’ got to be plowed befo’ June 
‘teenth, ‘cause y’all know good as me hit’s 
de rule on Little Bee Bend dat ev ybody’s 
fiel’ got to be clean by June ’teenth.” 

“Who say hit’s de rule?” Betsy asked. 

Giles glared at his wife. “I say hit,” he 
snapped. “And I’m still de he-coon about 
what take place in de fiel’s. And hit ain’t 
no spare hands to put in Nud’s fiel’.” 

“Den you better hook up Nud’s team 
and plow hit yo’ ownse’f,” Betsy told him. 
“You big and healthy and ain’t nobody 
too fine to do plowin’ in wartime.” 

“Yeah,” seconded the Widow Duck. 
“You had a heap er practice tellin’ folks 
how to plow and I bet you kin plow good.” 

“Nud ain’t too crippled—” Giles began 
weakly. 

“Nor you neither,” Betsy put in. “And 
you ain’t got to lay flat er yo’ back to de 
ambu-lance git hyar, too.” 

Many thoughts whirled through the 
foreman’s mind in a tangled jumble. Only 
one thing stood out sharp and clear. Han- 
dling either his wife or the Widow Duck 
singly might have been attempted but, to- 
gether, the two women were too much for 
him. : 

As Giles rode slowly and thoughtfully 
to the lot to catch Nud’s team, he sighed 
hopefully. “Maybe,” he told himself, 
“maybe all er dat pie and whuppoorwill 
peas is makin’ me dream dis stuff.” 

THE END 
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Throat dry, tired, or over-strained? Change to Spud 
Imperials! Enjoy the feeling of cool, soothing refresh- 
ment that only Spuds’ gentle touch of menthol can give. 
It’s a change your tired throat will really appreciate! 


5 times 


SPUDS ARE A CIGARETTE for those special times 
when you feel the need of a change! They’re /ightly 
mentholated by an exclusive process that means smooth 
coolness in every puff. They contain a special modern 
moisture-retaining ingredient that adds no irritating 
acrolein fumes to your smoke. They’re blended of se- 
lected tobaccos that tell you “Here’s quality!’ What 
more could you ask of amy cigarette? Try Spuds today! 


Voice husky? Smoke a pack of Spuds! They’re not a 
remedy! But many find them more agreeable, more 
pleasing, at times when they can’t enjoy other ciga- 
rettes! Treat your throat to Spud Imperials tonight! 
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Thousands of smokers switch to Spud Imperials at the 
first sign of taste-dulling colds! The exhilarating men- 
thol in Spuds seems to cut right through that cold- 
clogged taste, and bring back old-time smoking pleasure! 
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SWITCH 70 SPOOS!S 


TIPS OR PLAIN ENCS 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., 
HOUSE OF TRADITION, LOUISVILLE, KY. 








When the old brand seems to “miss the mark” —try Spudst 
Those fine tobaccos—with just a touch of coo! menthol— 
will bring your taste back smiling! Try a Spud 
Imperial today—just for the thrill of it! 






Switch to Spuds! Their greater length gives increased 
smoke filtration . . . their smooth menthol gives you a 
feeling of cool refreshment. . . and their modern moisture- 
retaining agent adds no irritating acrolein to your smoke! 
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MEATS that are served overseas — : 
to the best-fed fighters in the world }{ 





Fresh beef is sent overseas in 
ships whose holds are lined with 
cases of frozen lard to maintain 
proper refrigeration. The beef then 
goes to our Army —the lard to our 
allies through Lend-Lease. 















Pot Roast. Removal of bones from beef¢ 
(by Armour and other packers) saves 
two-thirds in shipping space. Thus one 
ship does the work of three. 


Hamburgers. This fine, fresh beef is 
packed for the Army three ways : 50% 
for steaks and roasts; 25% for stews; 
25% for hamburgers and meat loaves. 


Steaks. Fighters overseas are fed fresh 
steaks like these—thanks to the U.S. 
Army Quartermaster Corps’ newly 
developed fresh-frozen boneless beef. 














For desert warfare and other 
fronts where climates are extreme 
and meats are hard to keep, the 
U. S. Army Quartermaster Corps 
uses specially cured meats and 
many varieties of sausage. 





Sausage is so nourishing, keeps so 
well, it’s an important meat in the 
soldier’s ration. The Army orders huge 
quantities from Armour. 


Overseas Bacon — is supplied in such 
vast quantities by Armour for over- 
seas fighters, production of Star Bacon 
for home use had to be radically cut. 


Overseas Ham — as fine in quality as 
the Armour Star Ham our soldiers ate 
at home... but smoked and cured 
longer to keep well on war fronts. 














Even when fighting behind 
enemy lines, U. S. soldiers today 
eat better than in any previous war 
—thanks to compact canned meats 
they carry with them. Just a few of 
the varieties are shown here. 


Pork Luncheon Meat is one of the meat 
components used in the new K Ration. 
This meat is also supplied by Armour 
in 6 lb. tins for regular Army messes. 


Corned Beef Hash — used in several 
rations. Heated over a tank’s motor, 
jeep radiator og open fire—it provides 
a nourishing, sustaining meat meal. 


Vienna Sausage. Another popular 
Armour Canned meat that’s gone to 
war. Armour’s entire output of this 
sausage now goes to our fighting forces. 


© armour AND COMPANY 


How the U. S. Army 
Quartermaster Corps Gives 


every day by Armour and Company 
and the other packers. In addition, 
Armour is shipping meats and dairy 
Overseas Fighters their Full products in vast quantities to our 


Quo taot Nourishing Meat allies through Lend-Lease every day. 





In every American outpost throughout 
the world today, U. S. soldiers are 
consuming huge quantities of meat. 
They must have muscle-building meat 
to keep in fighting trim. These mess 
kits show what a wide variety of ap- 
petizing meats the U. S. Army Quarter- 
master Corps is giving our Armed 
Forces. And they also show why civil- 
ians must share the meat at home. 


Meat for millions of Army meals 
must be supplied our Armed Forces 


This is why every loyal civilian is 
asked to eat only his fair share of 
meat. Let your neighbor have his 
share by limiting the amount you eat 
each week. 


Fortunately there is no shortage of 
meat for our fighting fronts today — 
because Armour and the other pack- 
ers were ready to supply America’s 
needs the day war struck. We are glad 
that Armour and Company is big 
enough to be of important help in 
keeping our men the best-fed fighters 
in the world. 


eArmour 
and 
Company 


For finest quality and flavor ask for 
Armour’s Branded Products 

Star Canned Meats Star Ham and Bacon 
Star Beef, Veal and Lamb Star Sausage 
Cloverbloom Poultry and Dairy Products 
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the girl told Gil Wade she 
| never seen him lose a race, 
y both had the same thought: 
was losing ground in the only 
2 of real importance to them 


were 


NIL WADE stood by limit gates and 
l—y Watched evening parade. The pla- 
A toons of “A” Company, leading 
V.M.I. Corps, mechanically turned 
' the left flank” and became gliding 
7s of plumes, white crossbelts and 
ging white-trousered legs. 

stately row of new-leaved trees 
ed one side of parade ground from 

it gates to the barracks that back- 
ppped the scene. 

Men in light suits and women in floppy 

S$ mingled among the trees. 

he reviewing officers were motionless, 

nfortable-looking in their tailored 
aki. He noted his own gray blouse and 
wy trousers. In a matter of days now, 
d trade for khaki. 

hen there wouldn’t be any more pa- 

jing. It would be fighting. The sun 
uld boil down and there wouldn’t be 
ly bands marching. Bullets would sing 
itead. 

e wasn’t in this parade because he was 
Mning tomorrow, a mile against Vir- 
fhia, his last race for Virginia Military 
stitute. It was all winding up. There 
tre those who regretted its ending, the 
ntimental ones. 

Gil had but one regret that was even 
motely connected with V.M.I. The 
gret was a girl, and her father was a 
ofessor at the Institute and so she had al- 
ays been around, at dances and things. 
e had really meant a great deal to the 
ur years, although Gil was sufe she 
dn’t have any suspicion that she had. 
ist seeing her now and then, even with 
nother, provided some sort of satisfac- 
on. 

It was sappy being in love with a girl 
nd not telling her, but Gil knew too many 
hers had told her. 

He was approaching the Bagby house, 





flower-banked, neoclassical. . . . Some of 
the other members of the team were al- 
ready gathered on the porch. That meant 
Millie Bagby was home from Randolph- 
Macon for the week end. 

Gil saw dark hair glisten in the sunlight 
and didn’t have to be closer to know the 
bigness of her wide-set brown eyes, the 
short upper lip. He had memorized every 
detail of her features and entertained him- 
self with the picture of her face innu- 
merable times. He’d carry the same 
thought to Africa or Australia or wher- 
ever they sent him after graduation. 

Maybe someday when he had gone 
away fighting he would write to her: Dear 
Millie: I just killed fifty-seven Japs and 
knocked out their teeth. Please accept this 
necklace. An uncontrollable desire to talk 
to her, to be near her welled up inside 
him. 

He walked casually along the path that 
led to the porch, glazed red bricks shiny 
against the white walls of the big frame 
house. 

Jug Corbett, the track captain, was 
there, and Biff Matson, Boots Randolph, 
Sonny Byrd and a third-classman named 
Williams. 

“Sorry,” the third-classman said, “all 
seats are taken for the afternoon.” 

The others laughed and Gil’s eyes 
quickly sought Millie Bagby’s. She didn’t 
laugh. Her eyes came to his, apologizing. 

“Jack Williams,” her voice was soft, 
drawling, scolding, “shame on you. Now 
run in the house this very minute and fetch 
a chair for Mr. Wade.” . 

“Don’t bother,” Gil said, feeling the 
hotness come to the back of his neck. “I 
just wanted to say hello.” 

“Hello,” the third-classman named Wil- 
liams said. 

Millie ignored the remark. She mo- 





tioned Williams into the house. Turning 
to Gil she said, “Don’t always be so afraid 
you'll bother.” She walked toward him, 
bringing a rich fragrance with her. He 
took her hand, feeling the softness and the 
strength in the delicate fingers. She was 
saying, “This is so seldom.” 

The third-classman was back, bristling 
underneath. He put the chair on the 
bricks. Gil said, “Thanks, chum,” and 
waited for Millie to sit in her chair. Then 
he sat down, perching the I¢éather-visored 
cap on his knee. 

“How does the running go this year?” 
She was looking at him. 

“T’ll know better after tomorrow. Win- 
ning the Virginia Mile always makes for a 
hot year.” 

Jug Corbett grunted then, a guttural 
sound. “You're going to beat Kostansik. 
I certify you will.” 

“He’s undefeated.” 

“So are you, for two years.” 

“Tll certify one thing,” Randolph said. 
“If you get ahead he won’t haul you 
down.” 


IL was trying to be matter of fact, out- 
wardly. Inside he felt confident, sure 
of himself, his experience. He hadn’t seen 
Kostansik, but he’d heard of him. The 
Virginia miler was a sophomore from 
New York. They said he had a driving 
finish, a kick in the last two hundred 
yards that would be hard to stave off. “It 
would be nice to win the last one.” 
Millie said, “I never saw you lose.” 
Yes, you did. I lost one to you, Millie 
Bagby, the only one really worth taking. 
Sitting and looking at her, you couldn’t 
help thinking that other men before had 
fought and come home to someone like 
Millie Bagby and you wondered why you 
couldn’t. The awful feeling of regret was 








The third-classman was back bris- 
tling underneath. He brought the 
chair over, and Gil said, “Thanks, 
chum,” and then waited for Millie 
to be seated before he sat down 


inside again. Somehow he always asso- 
ciated disappointment with her because 
she was the only deep disappointment he 
had known. 

She talked of the war. She hated to see 
them going, but it was the thing they had 
to face. “Where do you want to go, 
Gil?” 

“It doesn’t matter. Europe may put on 
the biggest show.” 

“Jug just said he wants it Down Under.” 
Her eyes were sparkling now. 

“Me, too,” Randolph said. 

Byrd put in, “I'd like to see England.” 

“Random Harvest is set in England,” 
Millie said. “It’s playing now at the 
State.” 

“Would you care to go?” Gil knew it 
was on every tongue, but his words came 
first, rushing out of his mouth. 

“Love to, but I wasn’t hinting. Really 
I wasn’t.” Her words were casual enough, 
but her eyes betrayed surprise at his sud- 
denness. 

“And dinner first at the Dutch Inn? My 
permit is good until nine-thirty.” 

“That would be grand, Gil. 
Mother so she won’t expect me.” 

He was aware of the others’ fierce 
stares. He found himself being startled 
at his own boldness. . . . 

The Dutch Inn at Lexington was as 
quaint as a little old maid aunt and quite 
as tony. Inside a dozen or so tables were 
set. Picture plates that glinted from 

(Continued on page 71) 
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On the Screen, Abbott and Costello 


in Ride ‘em Cowboy— 
a Universal Feature 





Take a look and throw out your chest! You're looking at soldiers 
of the U. S. A.! And they are looking at a recent Hollywood hit on 
a movie screen, somewhere in Morocco. 

Relaxation is vital to a soldier. No one knows that better than 
Uncle Sam. Moments of leisure may be “few and far between” in 
North Africa but when they do come, up goes a movie screen and 
a Bell & Howell Filmosound Projector goes into action. Tired 
muscles and taut nerves relax. Weary spirits revive. 

Bringing entertainment and relaxation to our armed forces wher- 
ever they are in this global war is a part of Bell & Howell’s wartime 
job. Here at home, too, Filmo Cameras and Projectors are helping 
train our armed forces. Movies made and projected with this 
equipment teach them about weapons, 
tactics, and strategies of war. 

FILMOSOUND Library, offering thou- we 
sands of films for rental or purchase, is 7 
helping those who have FILMOSOUNDS 
to do their part on the home front. Such 
films as Air Ratd Warden... Caucasian Bar- 
rier... Emergency First Aid... . Garden for 
Victory... and ali new Government re- 
leases are available. *Standing Room Only 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Holly- 


wood; Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. Sno 
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down her soggy skirt quickly, whereupon 
he raised his eyes and winked at her. The 
other two men were staring at the sub- 
marine and did not see this little play. 

It didn’t go away, then or later. Some- 
times it drifted two or three miles away; 
sometimes it came within a hundred yards 
of the Sea Rose’s lifeboat. It went through 
exercises like an athletic-minded seal; it 
crash-dived, surfaced, circled. At night it 
drifted so close they could hear the clink- 
ing of cutlery and dishes, could make out 
the laughter and foreign voices. 

The lifeboat had been provisioned and 
watered for twenty-two persons, so the 
four did not suffer for want of these, but 
the sun was a curse. It blazed hot and 
strong all the first day, until Mrs. Dill- 
worth felt her face puffing up fiercely. 
She’d always been proud of her delicate 
white skin; she was going to pay for it 
now. It seared all day, warningly. It puffed 
until she could see her own cheeks. 


HE dozed during the evening, and when 
she woke, she could not force her eyes 
open; the flesh had risen around them and 
sealed them. She lay in the dark, listening 
to the lap of the water, fighting down the 
screams she felt tearing inside her throat. 
She was burning and freezing at the same 
time, her body was a torment all over, and 
she was blind. She lay in the bow of the 
boat—her domain by silent agreement— 
and prayed she wouldn’t make a fool of 
herself. 

She won the fight. After a while, she 
was able to lie still in a sort of bath of 
fiery pain, a little detached from it. She 
heard Mr. Longwater griping, griping, 
griping. He was griping about the Sea 
Rose’s owners, the U. S. Navy, Winston 
Churchill and President Roosevelt. She 
heard Binns arguing hotly; there was 


‘| whisky in the boat’s stores, but Jerrold 


wouldn't let him have it. 

She had been in the lifeboat, she figured, 
about fifteen hours. How in the world 
could people stand weeks of this? She 
couldn’t stand it very long. There was one 


















































thing, though—if it got any worse, 
faint; it would be nice to faint. 

But it got worse and she didn’t faint’ 
wind came up during the night, ruffled 
sea and made her seasick. The wind 
salt water slatting over the rail. The 
caked on her face and when the sun ¢ 
up, it was as though her face was b 
pot-roasted—with salt. \ 

She could see a little now, in a 
distorted sort of way. She could mak 
the periscope a hundred yards off, & 
even see the ripple of froth arow 
Curiously, she didn’t hate it. Not ne; 
much as she hated the nagging, everlz 
griping of Mr. Longwater. He was 
now, of course, in a whiny, irritating 
She hated Binns, because, wheneve 
caught her eye, he gave the immemo 
vitation. Though she must be a sigh 
nevertheless found reasons to come 
ward, to brush against her. 

It occurred to her, and it gave h 
whimsical moment even in her misery 
if Binns ever got to heaven—an exe 
ingly remote possibility—he would m 
a pass at the first angel to cross his pati 

On the other hand, if he went to hell, 
have a fine time, providing Satan d 
practice sex segregation. The tho 
made her start to smile; that made f 
lips crack, and she tasted blood. She 
Jerrold because he was so ineffectual. Pa! 
was in command, and all he was dom.) 
was whittling. He had the boat’s toolbe 
open and was whittling a little boat from 
block of wood. 

She hated them all with the hatred whic® 
springs so lushly from misery. She was @ 
most glad to see that the sun was as har 
on Jerrold and Mr. Longwater as on he 
self. Neither of them was a sailor in th 
weather-beaten feel of the word. They sag _/) 
no more sun than a bank clerk at them» 
jobs. Neither did Binns, but he stood 
better. She hated him the more because h 
suffered the least. 

On the second night out, while the olde 
men were sleeping, Binns got his hands 0} 
the whisky. He drank a good deal of il 
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| Wuen you hear Mitropoulos direct the Minneapolis Symphony 
ie | Orchestra in Borodin’s great Second Symphony—just released on 
B | Columbia Masterworks—you will hear one of the recording classics 

| of the year. It brings you Borodin’s magnificent music of medieval 

Russia, performed with rare insight and electric energy. 
The molten fire, the incandescent beauty of this performance are 
| & the key to the greatness of Mitropoulos as a conductor. You will find 


the same stirring vitality in his Masterworks recordings of Mahler, 
Tchaikovsky, Ravel, Franck, Beethoven. 

Like so many other world-famous conductors, Mitropoulos has 
chosen to record exclusively on Columbia Records. These records 
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\)Walter and the Philharmonic- 
|Imy Orchestra of New York: 
|Pen’s Symphony No. 3 in E Flat 
a”). Set M-MM-449 . . $6.50 


inn’s Symphony No. 3 in E Flat 


Felix Weingartner and the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra: Brahms’ Sym- 
phony No. 2 in D Major. A must. 
Set M-MM-493.......... $5.50 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 9 in D Mi- 
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Mb joule FAITHFULLY YOURS 


Andre Kostelanetz and his orchestra 
bring you a brilliant recording of 
Jerome Kern’s Mark Twain (Portrait 
for Orchestra). Set X-MX-227 . $2.50 


The ever-popular Music of Victor 
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sitized, longer wearing materials. The Sensitone-Surface which is 
an exclusive feature of Columbia Records makes possible far greater 
freedom from needle noise, far more lifelike tone quality. 


To possess a library of Columbia Masterworks is to have, at your 
command, the world’s greatest music, played by the world’s great- 
est artists, recorded with deeply satisfying reality. The glowing 
Mitropoulos performances of Borodin’s Second, and Tchaikovsky's 
Fourth ...the long list of recorded triumphs by other great con- 
ductors . .. Walter, Rodzinski, Reiner, Kostelanetz, Weingartner . . . 
all are faithfully yours on Columbia Masterworks. 
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then he crawled forward and wakened her. 

“How about a drink, sis?” he whispered. 
“Here, I'll help you up.” 

When he slipped his arm around her to 
raise her to a sitting position, she slapped 
him. It was an ineffectual slap, but the 
sound of it wakened Jerrold who ordered 
Binns back; and that wakened Mr. Long- 
water, who began to gripe—about sailors 
this time, what scum they were! 

On the third night, they tried to get away 
from the U-boat. Mrs. Dillworth wakened 
to find they had put out the oars and were 
pulling, Binns swearing at the effort in- 
volved, Mr. Longwater griping that it was 
hopeless, little Jerrold hardly able to make 
the back sweep. They labored all night. In 
the morning, the submarine was less than 
two miles away. Jerrold dropped his oar 
and let it float away. He fell in the 
bottom of the boat, and went to sleep 
where he fell. 


N THE afternoon of the fourth day, 

Binns saw it. She heard him say some- 
thing in a low tone, and saw the two older 
men slowly turn their heads to the east. She 
saw it then—an infinitesimal wisp of smoke 
—and her heart started thudding wildly. 
For the first time, she really almost fainted; 
she felt the blood rush from her head. 
After all this, it just had to be a destroyer 
—or a flock of them with a convoy. Lean- 
flanked, deadly gray things—she could see 
them rushing in, hungry for the kill, split- 
ting the rolling sea; she could see the depth 
charges rolling down the chute, flying 
clumsily into the air and splashing in the 
sea, the ocean quake that followed. 

Mr. Longwater was, of course, griping. 
She became aware of it. “Even money,” 
he was saying, “itll be a freighter and 
alone. Those nitwits in Washington—” 

It couldn’t be that, not after all this 
they’d gone through. But it made her re- 
member that they were bait, a magnet to 
draw any unsuspecting merchantman into 
torpedo range. 

She glanced at the submarine. It was at 
periscope depth. It couldn’t have seen the 
wisp of smoke—not yet. 

The minutes dragged. They didn’t talk. 
Just stared. Not constantly. In case there 
were eyes watching them, through the peri- 
scope, they didn’t want to call attention to 
that wisp. They stared surreptitiously, like 
very bad actors in a very bad, obvious 
play. The wisp grew. After a long year 
that might have been an hour or so by 
mortal clocks, “It’s one,” said Binns, 
shortly. 

Just one ship! Well, one was enough, 
if it was a destroyer. 

Another long year as her brain meas- 
ured time... 

“Freighter,” said Binns. 

“T knew it,” griped Mr. Longwater. 
“Those nit—” 

“Coming toward us?” asked Jerrold. 


HE man with the youngest eyes said, 
“It'll pass seven, eight miles away.” 
She thought: Just right—for the U-boat. 
Just right. Just close enough for its look- 
out to spot a lifeboat drifting—just one 
lone lifeboat with a few figures in it. Noth- 


ing more innocent-looking than a lifeboat. - 


She’d turn and come toward them—and 
toward the waiting U-boat—with her 
thousands of tons of tanks and shells and 
food and guns; with her crew, and maybe 
a wife or two who’d wangled official per- 
mission to join her husband in Africa. 
She’d come charging, with her crew and 
the passenger or two at the rails, with the 
| steward getting hot coffee and food ready, 
and the ship’s ladder ready to be tossed 
down, with a passenger or two focusing his 
camera to get a real action shot. And then 
the torpedo would go crashing into her 
vitals! 

Mrs. Dillworth looked at the three men 
in the lifeboat, and something burned in- 
side her. There was Mr. Longwater, grip- 
ing. The blood was rushing so in her ears, 







she couldn’t hear what he was griping 
about, but he was griping. And there was 
Jerrold, looking mousy and scared, and 
there was Binns, husky, glowering—Binns, 
who'd make a pass at any girl. For this 
miserable bait, a ship would sink. 

Mrs. Dillworth got up shakily, uncer- 
tainly. Nobody paid any attention to her 
as she fumbled in the toolbox. Nobody 
noticed her until she found the short- 
handled ax, lifted it and sent it against the 
bottom boards. It made only a small im- 
pression—she was that weak. It was mad- 
dening that she’d thought this all out a 
long time before, had pictured the ax sink- 
ing easily through rotten board, and now, 
in reality, it bounced back, like a rubber 
ax on steel. It was maddening to hear the 
three men growl and jump at her. 

Binns tore the ax from her hand. Jer- 
rold pushed her back in her seat. Mr. 
Longwater griped at her, something un- 
complimentary about women. 

For a moment afterward, it seemed that 
her brain ran confusedly in reverse. For 
Mr. Longwater, still griping, picked up a 
cold chisel and a hammer and started 
methodically to punch holes in the air- 
tight tanks, making that nonsinkable de- 
vice sinkable. In a feeble sort of way, 
Jerrold was boring holes, and Binns, as he 
started to chop the boat in half with the 
sLort-handled ax, was saying, “This ain’t 
no job for a lady.” 

She knew, by the way each man fell to 
his job, that they’d worked this plan out 
long ago; Mr. Longwater to handle the 
cold chisel and hammer, Jerrold to take the 
bit and auger, Binns, the youngest and 
strongest, to handle the ax. 

The water spurted through the first hole 
that Jerrold made, and he struggled in- 
effectually to free the bit; Mr. Longwater 
was griping about the air tanks. They 
were, he said, so rusty they wouldn’t 
have kept the boat afloat at all; and the 
port gunwale parted under Binns’ ax. Binns 
wasn’t too busy not to grin at her and say, 
“Funny, we thought you’d kick up a fuss.” 
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“The firm caught him embezzling, but help is so scarce 
they decided to handle the situation their own way!” 













































| 
Binns, she thought, would never § 
busy to talk to a girl. ’ 
Her cracked lips moved, and she ff 
sounds came out. But Binns said, 
as his ax bit to the water line. 
She said, “I just said, ‘God helpt 
gels!’” 
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HERE was no excitement abe 

G. W. Howell, and the two 
Army nurses, idly leaning on th 
watching the split blue water coiling 
ily away from the Howell's prow, 
missed it altogether. 

There was just the insistent, 
voice of a gong—but gongs and b 
forever sounding on the Howell. Ju 
and a slight increase in the quive: 
deck as the engines urged the 
little faster. 

“TI wonder,” said Edna, “what th 
iS 
She glanced at the two gunners 
midship gun, but for once the two ¢ 
weren’t eying the nurses approvin; 
viting a conversation. They were st 
at their guns, staring out to sea. 

“Oh, sailor,” said Edna to the 
gunner, “what does that gong mez 

He didn’t shift his gaze from 
“Battle stations,” he said quietly. 

Edna and her friend scanned an ée 
sunny blue sea. “What for?” 

The sailor nodded. “Torpedo 
there.” f 

They saw it then, a slender white p 
in the wash-blue sea, a quarter-mile a 
For all her training, Edna let out a 
squeal. 

“It’s all right,” said the gunner. ~ 
it’s missed us a mile. Just some sore 
in a sub—sore because he can’t cate 
with us. Must have let it go from tf 
four miles away. Just a going-away 
‘too. They practically never hit with 
kind, sis.” 

He spared a moment to look at her. 
had bold, inviting eyes. 

THE END 
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T A SINGLE Pratt & Whitney engine there are over six thousand individual 
parts. Kach must be manufactured with infinite care—held to extremely 
fine limits of precision. . . . In this war emergency there is urgent need for 
great numbers of these engines. They must be built in volume—and quickly! 
..- Chevrolet “know-how” is making quality and quantity meet in the manu- 


facture of Pratt & Whitney engines, just as it is doing in the case of many 


another war product. ... Chevrolet is turning out VOLUME FOR VICTORY! 


CHEVROLET +" 
GENERAL MOTORS 


BUILDING ARMS THE QUALITY WAY—FOR QUALITY MEANS LIVES TODAY! 










Alec filled his glass. “I didn’t know Kip was staying at her place,” he remarked. “I forgot to tell you, Alec,” Pam said 


THE GIRL LEFT BEHIND 


By Margaret Culkin Banning 


The Story Thus Far: 


Kea GALLOWAY, a bombardier in our Air 
Forces, is on the verge of marrying Pamela 
(‘Pam’’) Neill in New York City when he is or- 
dered to fly to England. To please a superior 
officer he promises to postpone the wedding until 
he returns to this country. 

Kip’s cousin, Alec Fraser, is one of the big men 
in an airplane plant near New York. Pam is the 
plant’s personnel director—for women and girls. 
One evening, Alec and a very important official 
from Washington—Jerome Hayes, co-ordinator 
of airplane production—meet Kip and Pam and 
a number of their friends in a night spot. Hayes 
is tremendously impressed by Pam’s beauty and 
personality. 

Jinx Buchanan, a vivacious glamor girl, is a 
member of Kip’s party. In love with Kip, en- 
gaged or not engaged, she yields to a sudden un- 
controllable impulse and kisses him, while Pam 
looks on, astounded. Instantly Pam rises. ‘‘Let’s 
go, Kip,” she says.... 

The following day, Kip goes to Baltimore, 
where he is to take a clipper bound for England. 
The clipper does not start on schedule—it is held, 
awaiting the arrival of an important British of- 
ficial. To kill time, Kip goes the rounds of the 
fine old Maryland city—and loses most of his 
money! 

Alec, loyal as always, goes to Baltimore and 
lends Kip enough cash to see him through to his 
destination. By this time, Alec is beginning to 
realize, reluctantly, that he is in love with his 
cousin’s fiancée! At the flying field, he and Kip 
see the British official arrive, board the giant 
plane with a young woman: Eve Kennedy, who, 
socially prominent, wealthy, has been singing in 
American night clubs. Then Kip climbs aboard 
and the clipper roars away. 

Jerome Hayes is an extremely busy man. But 
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in moments of leisure, he often finds his mind 
drifting to Pamela Neill. He sees her again, in 
New York; then he tips off a reporter who writes 
an article in which he is quoted, and Pam is fea- 
tured as a great woman war worker. 

Back at home, Hayes’ wife Julia, who is no 
longer young, hears about the article, which has 
appeared in a magazine called The Hour. Secur- 
ing a copy of the magazine, she turns to the ar- 
ticle. A picture of her husband stares straight at 
her. Near it is a picture of Pam. ‘‘She’s pretty,” 
Julia thinks, with a queer feeling of depression. 
“She’s quite young. And the man she is engaged 
to is away.” 


IV 


T HAD not been a pleasant journey. 
[= years Julia Hayes had gone to 

New York several times a year but 
she had never had a trip like this one be- 
fore. From the time she took the train 
out of the station in her home city and 
saw the last of her chauffeur, standing 
respectfully on the platform, she had been 
aware of an indifference to her comfort 
that seemed to her almost insulting. 

The bedroom which she had engaged 
on the train from home had been sold 
twice, apparently—once to her and once 
fo a couple of Army officers. Though the 
major and his companion yielded the 
accommodation to her quite courteously, 
after talking to the conductor, Julia was 
conscious of a withheld criticism in the 
manner of the conductor and even of the 
porter, and it seemed to be directed at 
herself. It implied that, even though she 
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was Mrs. Jerome Hayes and had not trav- 
eled in an ordinary Pullman berth for 
fifteen years, she should have given the 
officers her space. 

“Things is different in war,” the porter 
kept muttering, not quite under his breath. 

Julia took refuge in dignity and let the 
porter mutter. But she hadn’t slept well 
that night. 

In the Chicago station next morning 
she waited twenty-five minutes for a taxi. 

Finally she secured one, but the driver, 
after hearing the name of her hotel, didn’t 
start at once. 

“Maybe somebody else is going your 
way, lady,” he said and cailed, “Anybody 
else going out north?” 

“T’d like to have the taxi for myself,” 
said Julia. 

“We don’t do that no more,” said the 
cab driver, quite cheerfully, and he opened 
the door again for a fat man who got in 
beside Julia. The man was smoking a 
cigar and it didn’t seem to occur to him 
to throw it away. But he wanted to talk, 
and he did talk in spite of Julia’s lack of 
response. He said that he had just read 
what our boys were doing in the Pacific 
and that he hadn’t felt so good in weeks. 
He said that he had a nephew in the Solo- 
mons, his brother’s boy. 

“Have you?” Julia was polite but not 
encouraging, glad that it wasn’t too far to 
the hotel. . 

But the hotel where she and Jerome 


had stayed so often was no shelter 
time. She had reserved a suite for the ¢ 
by the usual method of having some 
in Jerome’s office write and notify t 
management that she was coming. 
there was no excuse, she felt angrily, wh 
the clerk said, “I haven’t anything of 
right now, Mrs. Hayes. But I can gi 
you something before long. Maybe you 
like to check your bags and have brea 
fast.” 
“But I have a reservation!” she insiste 
“We're awfully crowded, Mrs. Hays 
I’m sorry. The Army has taken over son 
of the hotels in the city and that mak 
it difficult for us to handle the crow)... 
We can’t always hold reservations.” ‘9 
“I’ve never had anything like this ha}. 
pen before,” she protested. ees, 
Her words seemed only to deepen tht 
patient expression on the face of the rooiind 
clerk. But she heard a little chuckle froifeoy 
one of the men who were waiting to regi, 
ter and she felt her cheeks grow hot. bon 
She waited an hour for a room and wi 
finally shown into a bedroom which hajj,, 
no adjoining sitting room, which looke “ 
blindly out on a court and in which tk}. 
beds were still unmade. The housekeeps i 
said she was sorry, when Julia telephone ten 
the linen room, and that a party had ju} 
checked out.. She would send a maid : 
once. But “‘at once” meant three quartei}_ 
of an hour. af 
Julia sat for a while amid the disordejjiin 











Special Delivery 


curing time from two days to 35 minutes! To 
improve and speed up production for victory, 
Seiberling has released this new engineering 
discovery to the entire rubber industry. 


Mn countless daring exploits of war, rubber boats 
' such as Seiberling makes help save American 
ives, and help bring Victory sooner. Our 
ghting forces need thousands of them—easily- 
handled little two-man craft, larger 6-man 
:{igreconnaissance boats, barges that carry a fully- 
tifarmed landing party of 40 men, and great, husky 
- }pontons that support the weight of tanks. 


And our fighting forces are getting better 
vl boats and more of them because a remarkable 
i WSeiberling development not only has increased 
““istrength and durability, but actually has cut 


Seiberling men and women have turned their skill 
and ingenuity to the making of many other war 
goods far removed from the peacetime tires and 
tubes that made the name Seiberling on Rubber 
like Sterling on Silver. In today’s tremendous 


battle of production, they are using new, war- 
born manufacturing methods that not only 
help America’s stock of rubber do more for the 
cause of freedom, but promise even better-than- 
ever Seiberling products, after Victory. 


You can help speed that Victory by consery- 
ing your tires. Drive slowly, and call on your 
Seiberling Dealer for expert service. He knows 
tires—and can do much to make yowrs last longer. 


Cxperts wn 
Rubber 


"/ Wartime manufacturers of Bullet-Sealed Tubes and Military Tires for our armed forces—Bullet-Sealing Gasoline Tanks—Rubber Floats, Boats and Pontons—Rubber 
ja Parts for Gas Masks, Airplanes and Tanks. Also makers of Tires and Tubes for passenger cars and trucks—Sealed Air Tubes—Rubber Heels, Soles and Mechanical Goods. 
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Here’s the springboard to 
/pleasure-—-your pipe, and a 
glowing bowlful of Briggs! You 
see, enjoyment ripens steadily in 
Briggs asit cask-mellows for years 
—longer than many high-priced 
blends. That’s why Briggs’ soft, 
rich flavor—its mellow fragrance 
—its full-bodied mildness are 
such arare treat to the pipe-lover. 
You haven't begun to smoke 
until you’ve smoked Briggs— 
why not start today? 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel—And You’ll Jump Out 


of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 

The liver should pour out about -two pints of 
liquid bile onto the food you swallow every day. If 
this bile is not flowing freely, your food may not 
digest. You get constipated. You feel sour, sunk and 
the world looks punk. 

It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills to get these 2 pints of bile flowing freely to 
make you feel aot and up.”” Get a package today. 
Take as directed. Effective in making bile flow free- 
ly. Ask for Carter's Little Liver Pills. 10¢ and 25¢. 
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The Smoke with 
a Smile 


LER. 
ELLER. 


PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPAN’* 


QUALITY 
PIPES 


Tops in smoking pleasure 
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“Look, Bailey, can’t you ever forget that you were a women’s hat designer?” 
TED « a 
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created by the last guests, trying not to 
touch anything. The desk was covered 
with ash trays and torn envelopes. There 
was powder on the dressing table, and a 
crumpled slip on the bureau verified the 
fact that the room had been last occupied 
by Lieutenant Albert G. Masefield and 
his wife, and that the price was $6.50 for 
the day. 

Julia Hayes was a fastidious woman. 
She usually turned her mind away from 
the fact that other people had recently 
stayed in the rooms she occupied in hotels. 
She. didn’t like to think of it. But she 
couldn’t help thinking of it now, with the 
tousled beds and used towels and cigarette 
stubs to make it real. It was much too 
real. She was tired and she wanted a bath 
but instead she went out and walked up 
the windy avenue. 

In her new gray suit and feathered hat 
she looked very chic, but for once she 
hadn’t felt the admiring stares that it was 
a pleasure to ignore. There were hatless 
girls everywhere, girls who moved swiftly 
in their low-heeled shoes, who were care- 
lessly pretty and seemed to be sure that 
the city and the world had been turned 
over to them. The soldiers and sailors 
and airmen who gave the streets a look 
of wartime were very young and their 
glances were all for the hatless girls, not 
for a fashionable woman. Not that Julia 
wanted to catch anyone’s eye. But she 
had again a sense of being ignored, of 
being on the outside of what was going 
on, and that was ridiculous because her 
husband was one of the most important 
men in war production in the country. 

She had more than done her share. As 
her friends said at home, she was making 
a real sacrifice in giving up Jerome. 


N THE metropolitan express which 

took her to New York, there had been 
the familiar luxurious surroundings, but 
even on that train Julia had felt pushed 
around. She had to stand in line for her 
meals and was hurried through them. 
There were no seats in the club car to be 
had even when her room was being made 
up for the night. Again and again she told 
herself, in a grasp at serenity, that this was 
wartime and that conditions were worse 
everywhere else. But she felt battered by 
the time she reached New York, and was 
very glad to see Jerome standing just be- 
hind the barrier waiting for her and look- 
ing competent and full of energy. And as 
if he were having a good time, she thought 
involuntarily. 

“Hello, dear.” He waved and was with 
her in an instant. “Have a good trip?” 

“Tt was pretty messy.” 

“That’s wartime. You have to expect 
it. You look wonderful!” 

“T’m a wreck.” 

“Tt certainly doesn’t show. I’ve never 
seen that outfit before.” 

“T thought I'd better buy something 
while there was something to choose from. 
Do you like it?” 

“It’s fine,” he said and she knew he 
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would have praised anything, old or ng... 
that she was wearing. “Now look, di. 
I’m going to take you over to the h@. 
and I know you'll want to get a rest. ®.. 
just happens that I have a pretty crow: 
day.” 

“You don’t have to bother about m 
Julia told him. “I have a lot of thing 
do. I have to clean up and get my hg . 
done.” 4 


E HAD her in a taxi by this time ag 
leaned forward to say to the driv 
“Keep your flag down, boy, when youj#. 
to the Waldorf. I’m going on.” : 
“Right away? You aren’t even com 
in?” asked Julia. 
“T had a nine-o’clock appoin 
They’re waiting for me now. These m¥ 
came over from Washington.” 
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“Well, don’t let me be in the way até 5 


That wasn’t why I came.” 

“You're pretty sweet to come on in 
hot weather.” 

They were a little ill at ease. He wasr 
quite sure why she had come. Julia was! 
sure that he had wanted her. 

“When will you be back?” she asked. 

“T was just going to tell you what’s lin 
up,” said Jerome. “There’s a dinner he 
at the hotel tonight for a couple of me 
who’ve come over from England. Pr 
duction men. I have to go. They’ll expe 
me to say something, I suppose.” 

“Stag dinner?” 

“No. It’s mixed. They felt it had be 
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ter be a dinner for both men and wome§*'! 


because of the things British women ar} 


wand 


doing. There’ll be a talk on that too by oni"? 


of the Englishmen. Anyway, I thought f 
would be nice to get a little gang togethe 
and have a few cocktails beforehanc¥ 
Nothing overdone, because it isn’t the 
kind of a dinner. But we’ll have a tabl 
for our own party, though I may have t 
sit at the speakers’ table. I suppose I will. 

“Who will I sit with, then?” 

“Well, I'll tell you who I asked. Fo 
cocktails and to sit with us: There’s Bil 
Caulfield—he’s from San Francisco—ant 
Jennings, who’s my New York man here 
and a young man called Fraser, who’s do 
ing very good work out at Metallo.” 

“Aren’t any women coming?” 

“I suppose Jennings will bring his wife 
And there’s you. And there’s a girl who’ 
a friend of Alec Fraser’s, a girl you'll like 
I asked her. Her name is Pamela Neill.” 

“Oh—the one who was written up—the 
one you gave such a boost in The Hour.” 

“You saw that?” 

“Of course. Everyone did.” 

“What did you think of it?” 

“J don’t know. I wondered why one 
person should be featured when so many 
girls are doing good work, if it’s fair.” 

“She didn’t seek it, of course.” 

“She didn’t seem to turn her back on the 
photographers,” said Julia. 

“You’ve got that all wrong. You'll real- 
ize that when you meet her. She’s a hard 
worker. And just crazy about that boy 
she’s engaged to.” 
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id you meet him?” 
s, I saw them at a restaurant one 
. 


e doesn’t work all the time appar- 
> Julia remarked. 
ou’ll like her,” repeated her husband 
{ently, “and she wants to meet you.” 
) ‘hat time are these people coming?” 
Byven all right?” 
(Bs your party, dear,” said Julia. 
yes didn’t like the way she said that. 
Inew the tone and, in spite of the fact 
lit sounded sweet and compliant, it 
ily meant that he had done something 
é would be sorry for and that things 
piling up against him. He’d hurt Julia 
sappointed her. 
wish we could have had the evening 
des elves,” said Hayes, “but I got let 
‘git! this dinner and didn’t think I should 
“al down.” 
)f course not. Why should you?” 
iy olf could still duck it if you want. I'll 
'0W look @#M secretary to call off these people 
tt {0 ty meocktails and make some excuse to 
) get g ;qqout of speaking.” 
Dielty ¢qqqOn’t talk nonsense, Jerry!” 
ut Julia was disappointed. She hated 
leffort that the evening would mean. 
fragility which had attracted Hayes 
er when she was a slim girl had become 
ick of vitality now. Julia had always 
h lazy and she didn’t want to meet new 
‘his tingle tonight. 
(0 the ggvhat she had hoped for and intended 
when yom 2M Evening with Jerome at some of 
1 night clubs. The fashion magazines 
even cog that New York had never been gayer. 
| was planning to wear her new short- 
ippoingygesth dinner dress and vaguely she had 
“Thee Mined strangers staring and their com- 
o ats: “Who’s that stunning woman?” 
bay ame the wife of Jerome Hayes!” And her 
ture might be snapped in a night club 
on igqrou couldn’t always help those things— 
appear later on some page read by the 
‘Heygitidly and fashionable, captioned: “Je- 
lula yim Hayes relaxes from war work with 
beautiful wife.” 
asked stead he had let her in for this public 
‘ngs jqqamer and she would have to listen to a lot 
inner Speeches, with this pushing working 
le of gl for company. All day she brooded 
nd 4 the injustice of it. 
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JAYES gave the evening no more 
1 thought until it came around. He had 
‘fyd ard day and a busy one, for representa- 
les of the West Coast Council were in the 
smen @Y> 2nd the spread and the intensity of the 
by rcraft production plans kept them in con- 
howghigrence hour after hour. They would have 
tone orked through the evening if it had not 
vichaage® for the necessity of honoring the Brit- 
| (qa Men and women who were to be guests 
-, yi the dinner. 
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Just before the conference broke up, 
Hayes suggested to a couple of other men 
that he would be delighted if they too 
would join him and Julia for cocktails and 
one of them asked if he might bring his 
wife. It was nearly seven o’clock when 
Jerome got back to his hotel but his spirits 
were high, for it had been a day of sig- 
nificant accomplishment. The manuscript 
of his talk was in his pocket, and he figured 
that since Julia was there to handle ar- 
rangements and to greet the guests, he 
could manage a shower and a change of 
clothes. 


E HAD forgotten that she had told 

him stubbornly that it was his party. 
When he went in, the big living room of his 
suite was set up with a couple of small 
white-robed tables covered with glasses 
and bowls of ice, and a waiter was already 
in attendance. The roses he had ordered 
for Julia’s coming stood high and formal in 
a thick glass hotel vase. But Julia was not 
to be seen. He found her in the bedroom, 
not quite dressed. 

“Look, darling, can you hold the fort 
while I clean up?” he asked. 

“But I don’t know who’s coming,” she 
protested. “I don’t know any of these 
people!” 

“Tt doesn’t matter. They all know who 
you are. Just make them feel at home. 
Ask them their names.” 

“You might have come back before 
this time!” 

“T couldn’t to save my neck. But we’ve 
certainly whipped things into shape to- 
day. We can’t lose this war now, not with 
what’s coming up. It’s going to take all 
we've got, though.” 

“Other people aren’t giving all they’ve 
got,’ she exclaimed with sudden petu- 
lance. “They say that Dick Falkner is ab- 
solutely coining money! He’s just. given 
Liza the most magnificent new diamond 
bracelet for their anniversary. Everyone 
says that, no matter what happens, dia- 
monds are an investment.” 

The remark stopped Hayes short. Down 
here he had forgotten about people like 
the Falkners, well as he knew them both. 
They didn’t matter just now. They had 
ceased to count. But he had a vivid 
imaginary picture of Liza Falkner hold- 
ing out her wrist with the new diamond 
bracelet, making the other girls jealous. 
He could guess at the kind of sharp deal 
Dick was putting over. Money could still 
be made if all you thought of was feather- 
ing your own nest. Hayes could have done 
it himself, as he knew very well. 

“The hell with them,” he said, “and their 
diamonds. What we want to do is to win 
this war.” 

“T want to win it just as much as any- 





“My girl friend invited me to supper tonight 
and I don’t want to make a pig of myself” 
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..- our Old Car 
Simonized! 


..» Make it sparkle 
like new...and 


save the finish, too! 


Spring is Simoniztime! More 
so this year than ever before: 
The less you drive, the 
greater the need for Simoniz. 
It keeps dust and dirt from 
becoming embedded in the 
finish. If left undisturbed, 
these gritty particles ‘dig 
in’ and destroy the lacquer 
or enamel. Besides, Simoniz 
protects the finish from 
weather and wear. Makes it 
last longer. Keeps your car 
sparkling. Gives you more 
miles of beauty to enjoy. 
Gets you a better trade-in 
when Victory comes. So 
greet the Spring with a car 
dazzling bright! Simoniz 
now! The sooner you do it, 
the more you save! 

THE SIMONIZ CO., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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one else! But there’s no use in being hys- 
terical about it. Or in this country being 
made into a cat’s-paw!”’ 

He wondered where she had picked that 
up. 
“It won't be,”’ he assured her drily. 

“You think I don’t know anything, 
Jerry,” she said bitterly. 

Jerome, pulling off his soiled collar, 
glanced at her. He didn’t want her to get 
worked up. Not that, above all things, 
at the moment. He felt rather guilty be- 
cause he didn’t think she knew very much 
but he must not admit it. He dropped a 
kiss on her neck, an old familiar gesture 
that suddenly filled him with nostalgic ten- 
derness. 

“T think you know plenty,” he said. 
“What's that—the telephone? Somebody’s 
here already. I’ll skip the shower and be 
right there.” 

“Jerry—” 

He turned again. 

“How do I look?” 

Her eyes were greedy for flattery. Je- 


_ || rome knew his job. 


“Lovely—wonderful!” 

“Tt’s the new ankle-length,” she told him 
eagerly. “I think I'll wear a hat with it.” 

She poised a green hat on her head. Her 
face, a little too thin now for the figure 
that would not be denied maturity any 
longer, was pretty, even with the nervous 
lines about her mouth. 

“You'll knock them cold,” he said. 


E WASN’T so sure of that when he 

joined his guests ten minutes later. 
For it was a stiff company in spite of the 
drinks that were being passed around. 
Julia, thought her husband, looked more 
like a guest than a hostess, especially wear- 
ing that hat, which made her seem on her 
way somewhere. Claude Jennings had 
brought his wife, a plump, shy young 
woman who seemed very hot in her dark 
blue dress. The wife of the man from the 
Coast appeared in a violently printed din- 
ner dress. The women clung closely to the 
company of their lawful husbands, and 
Julia, so expertly gowned in beige crepe 
with its odd green ruffle and stranger green 
hat, seemed to be unable or unwilling to 
blend the conversation of the guests. 

The room looked more like a rented sit- 
ting room than ever. Bill Caulfield stood 
drinking, giving ready-made answers to 
Julia’s remarks, being polite and remote. 
Then Pamela Neill came in with Alec and 
almost everything was different immedi- 
ately. 

She wore the same dress that Hayes had 
always seen her in out of working hours, 
the black one. She had no hat and her 
hair looked cool and brushed, almost free 
from curl and high on her head. Caul- 
field’s eyebrows went up with interest. 

“How are you?” she asked warmly, as 
Jerome Hayes met her halfway across the 
room. “I’m so thrilled to be here at this 
dinner. You keep on doing the nicest 
things for me!” 

“T want you to meet my wife,” he said. 

Pamela turned radiantly. “I’m so glad 
to meet you, Mrs. Hayes.” 

Julia wasn’t glad. She didn’t even pre- 
tend to be pleased as Jerome said to her, 
“This is Miss Neill, Julia. Of the Metallo 
Company. You’ve heard about her work.” 

“How do you do,” said Julia. “Oh, yes, 
I’ve seen the publicity.” 

It was the wrong word, and Jerome sus- 
pected lit of being deliberate. i 


“Your husband has been awfully) good 


to us at Metallo,” said Pamela. 

Julia smiled, but hardly at Pam. “He’s 
always like that! All the people who work 
for him adore him.” 

Pam’s face ghanged a little. She didn’t 
hurry her answer. She seemed to be de- 
ciding about Julia Hayes as they stood 
confronting each other. 

“They should. He makes things move 
and that’s what’s going to win the war,” 
she said at length. 


“Yes, if we get enough competent 
women,” said Jerome, laughing. 

“This seems to be an admiration society. 
I feel terribly out of it, not being compe- 
tent.”’ Julia’s high laugh was not amused. 
It scared her husband. He didn’t know 
what might come next. Quickly he in- 
troduced Alec and hoped that Julia would 
behave. 

Alec took care of that. 

“I’m sorry we're late, Mrs. Hayes. 
You'll think manners are rationed in New 
York too.” 

He was flattering her with his glance be- 
fore he said anything else and he had the 
easy confidence of a gentleman, unmistak- 
able even to Julia. 

“Tt doesn’t matter at all,” she said. 

“It does to me. I’ve been looking for- 
ward to meeting you so much. And every 
minute here is going to be a treat. Espe- 
cially after looking at girls in overalls 
all day long.” 

Without mentioning her appearance he 
was complimenting her clothes, her style, 
her provocativeness, He did that just 
right, thought Hayes with relief. That 
fixes it. Once more he was struck by the 
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fact that this young man was clever and 
intuitive. Alec Fraser seemed to know 
what was needed before the minute of 
actual need had come and he didn’t fum- 
ble, either with his hands in his workshop 
or with his words on an occasion like this. 
He'll go places, Hayes said to himself. 

Pamela was now preoccupying Caul- 
field, who had come to life and was obvi- 
ously feeling that the party wasn’t going to 
be the bore he had believed it would be. 
Jerome Hayes saw that, and as Caulfield 
devoted himself to Pam, he wanted to tell 
his friend that the girl was already en- 
gaged, not there for the picking. And she 
shouldn’t waste any time on Caulfield, who 
was smart as a steel trap in business but 
whose wife had divorced him for good 
reasons. 


IS own reaction warned Hayes of 

something. What’s it to me, he 
thought, and tried to give his attention to 
his other guests. But ali the time he was 
aware of Pamela, of what had happened 
when she came into the room, of how life 
and emotion had come with her. When he 
was close enough to hear what she was 
talking about with Bill Caulfield, he dis- 


’ covered that it was about types of planes. 


Perhaps she herself had told him that she 
was engaged to a bombardier.’ 

“What are you going to talk about to- 
night?” she asked Hayes. 

“The only thing I know anything about: 
Production.” 

“Will it be broadcast?” 

He nodded. “I guess so. There’s a Brit- 
ish hookup too.” 

“Wonderful! You're in a position to tell 
people what they really ought to know,” 
said Pam. 


“He got the job by telephone!” 


picture was taken. The camera was foc 


Caulfield. — 


could watch her. He liked having her theri 


was in the company by his invitation, the} 






























“I hope I can put it over,” Hayes 

“Jerome always makes an exo 
talk,” said his wife. 

Jerome wished that Julia wouldr 
possession of him like that, or 
he were going to recite a piece. She 
the point. What Pamela meant wi 
this was a chance to get the public b 
the production program, even if it 
sacrifice. He was going to try to do jx 
tonight. Suddenly he wished he ce 
over the speech again before he deli) 
it. Pam would be listening to every ¥ 
Maybe it wasn’t good enough. ' 


HE dinner was far less dre: 

Julia had expected, more, in fac 
her hopes for the evening, if she 
been burdened with most of the cor 
Jerome had to leave them to meet t 
of the honor guests who were to sit 
dais at dinner, but the table rese 
his party was in the very front of thi 
ballroom, close to the raised platforn 
tral and noticeable. Seating the 
Julia put Pamela with her back t 
room. She didn’t intend to let the girl 
off. But she kept Alec Fraser on h 
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and Bill Caulfield, for display if not j 
conversation, on her right. “dl 

People stared, as she had anticipa 
with pleasure. The names of the gue 
were printed, in accordance with the ta D 
at which they sat, on a page of the m j 
a she was aware that she must be iden 

ed. 

There were camera men flashing ti i 
lights at celebrities here and there, and 
two of them approached her table Julia 
sumed a look of distaste for publicity ai! 
tried in vain to control a desire to loo 
the mirror in her purse. t 

When she lifted her eyes she saw 
the reporter who was going along with 
cameraman was speaking to Pamela. _ 

“You’re Miss Neill, aren’t you? 
we have a picture of your party?” i 

“It’s not my party,” said Pamela hastil 

Alec said to Julia, “You probably ha 
this sort of thing and you must be awfi 
fed up with it.” 

“It’s so cheap,” remarked Julia. 

“Wouldn’t you let them have just or 
picture? To be rid of them?” he asked 
a low voice. 

“Well, if I have to—” 

Alec’s head was turned away when tf 


; 





directly on Julia and the boredom of 


Looking down from the platform, Ji 
rome Hayes saw his party, and observe 
that by luck Pamela was seated where h 


It made him feel warm to think that sh} 


he was buying her dinner, that it was al} 
regular and that he could look at her. H 
gave her a wink and she laughed back a 
him. Was that fellow Galloway goo 
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@ The money you put in War Bonds today not only 
helps hasten Victory but also gives you the means 
to enjoy the great advancements in living that will 
surely follow. You know, our scientists are learn- 
ing a lot of amazing things making war materials. 
They’re finding short cuts—and cheaper ways of 
doing things better. So imagine how much finer— 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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@ At the touch of a switch, garbage 
disa shes are washed hygien- 
ically clean. The Hotpoint Automatic 
Electric Dishwasher and Disposall 
do your disagreeable work like magic/ 


e@ Ample storage facilities pro- 
vided by the Hotpoint Electric 
Refrigerator will enable you to 
save money by buying food in 
large quantities at low prices. 
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Dishwasher, 


and less expensive—our homes of the future are 
bound to be! Hotpoint Electric Refrigerators—Ranges 
and Dishwashers and other home equipment will 
be improved unbelievably ... So buy War Bonds to 
hasten peace! Buy War Bonds with this future in 
mind! Remember that every three dollars you in- 
vest now will bring you fowr dollars at maturity. 


@ Meals taste marvelous—are better for 
ou, too—when you cook on a Hotpoint 
lectric Range. For healthful vitamins, 
minerals as well as the savory, natural 
juices do not waste away! 





KITCHENS 









Re at our place is pitching in and getting all the War Bonds he possibly 
can! Dave and Sis invest over ten percent of their pay—and I squeeze every penny 
I can out of the household budget for my bond bank! We all want to help end this 
war in a hurry and get back to normal living again. Then we can have that Hotpoint 
Electric Kitchen we’ve been counting on. And of course the more money we lay 
aside now the more labor-saving appliances we'll be able to afford when peace comes. 











FOR HOMES COSTING AS LITTLE AS 


$4,000 


Hotpoint Electric Kitchens including Range, Re- 
frigerator, Sink and Steel Cabinets have been 
installed in numerous homes costing only $4,000. 


The cost of a Hotpoint Electric Kitchen 
averages about 10% of home-building costs. 


HOME PLANNING FILE 


Now is the time to start your plans for a new home. 

Save notes and clippings in Horpoint’s Home Plan- 
ning File—9x12 inches, heavy 
boxboard, ten filing divisions, 
plus folder for recording War 
Bond purchases. If your elec- 
tric company or dealer cannot 
supply you, send 25 cents in 
coin or War Stamps today for 
your Home Planning File, 


Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 
5614 W. Taylor Street, Chicago, Ill 


Enclosed find 25 cents, for which please send me 
Home Planning File. 


Name 
Address 


City. 
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A portfolio of reproductions of paint- 
+ ings in the Capehart Collection may 
be secured at nominal charge from 
your Capehart dealer, or direct from 
the Capehart Division at Fort Wayne. 


The Capehart ddam with the time- 
proved record-changer that turns the 
records over, and FM radio reception. 
Control stations may also be placed 
throughout your home and the grounds. 
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CAPE MART - PANAMUSE- FARNSWORTH 


GREAT NAMES IN ELECTRONICS — MUSICAL REPRODUCTION — TELEVISION 
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Like some enchanted garden, music is a ref) ane 
from the dark tumult of our times. Outside aim lit! 

sta fam ll 

wars, familiar days, and searchings of the hea osu 

Within is inspiration, and walks edged wi ee 
yd" 

beauty and peace. oda 
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A supreme interpreter of the world’s fine mus§ .,, ib! 

is the Capehart Phonograph-Radio. One of th Ag 
guid 

great satisfactions of life, for many Capehiag jw‘! 
: ; ; : sleake. 

owners, is to turn to this magnificent instrumé si Hh 

for relaxation after the hard and tedious day. tn 

V0 \d 

et it the 

And such will be the opportunity for many thouje ae 

gine ot 

sands more, when the Capehart is built omeMy 99 ti 

: ay? 4 Ward] 

again. Now, however, the facilities of the Farns a 


worth Television & Radio Corporation are serving \ «ti 


America at war, and only a limited number 6 


Capeharts is available at a few Capehart dealers * 
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of your musical requirements. See your Capehar§ i 
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The Capehart dealer is still able to care for othe 


dealer for a piano; for recordings, classical an 
popular; for sheet music, an organ, and band ane 
orchestra instruments. And let this dependabl 


authority keep your musical and radio equipment 


be Was at 

in good condition, also. nvisible 
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The Capehart Division, Farnsworth Television &j tt! 
: : ‘ i this | 
Radio Corporation, Fort Wayne, Indiana. f 2 
ats 

ing wit 

¢ The “Fire Bird Suite,” by Igor Stravinsky, interpreted fo mate 


half-bird, half-woman, who, seeking the golden apples of life’ 
in an enchanted garden, is captured by the young Prince Ivan, }/ 








e In Tchelitchew’s painting, the shape of the flames burning 
in the garden slowly turns before your eyes into the form of a 
bird with soaring wings. Within the flames also is hidden the i" 
face of a beautiful woman. She 


¢ There are excellent recordings of the “Fire Bird Suite,” 
conducted by Stravinsky (Columbia Album M-115), by 
Stokowski (Columbia Album M-446), and by Stokowski 
(Victor Album DM-933). Mg 2 


INVEST IN VICTORY—BUY WAR BONDS 















‘for her? What if he was killed? 
| very thin—no weight to her at all. 
bably worried about her man a lot, 
she was so game about it. 

eathers on the back of Julia’s green 
bled a little in the breeze from an 
fan, and appeared to be ruffled in- 
ly. She gets the craziest outfits, 
Hayes with indulgent amusement. 
suppose they’re stylish. She cer- 


| 
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6S, ups jets a kick out of them. 

_. Jpirned to the Englishman beside him 

Bo the id, “From all I hear, you’ve had to 

ls edoal four production problem by em- 
> i women.” 


\Wardlaw-Leake said, “We have. 
ey ve done very well.” 

re’s a girl down there in front of 
(ls ne fo would like to hear all about that. 
joing a job along those lines over 


. One ¢ 

any Coy should be exchanging ideas. She 
‘ “know Miss Denham,” remarked 

Dt insinplaw-Leake. 





i Hl,” said Hayes, “if you and Miss 
us dy im aren’t tied up after this is over, 
ds you'd care to come up to my 
nent in the hotel here and I'll get 
eill and we’ll talk it over. I’m liv- 
e in the hotel while I’m in the city.” 
he met the hardly perceptible hesi- 
the fall of Wardlaw-Leake, who was a 
y gentleman and cautious about 
ate niin, by adding, “I'd like you to meet 
nunbei—itte too.” 


I Many ' 
5 built d 


itt def. WARDLAW-LEAKE accepted 

ith pleasure and leaned across his 
bor on the other side to speak to Miss 
riam about it. Miss Denham was also 
Ci and was going to make a talk to- 


about the women of her own coun- 
sical 


o 
— 













e waiters were swiftly removing 
t plates, and Jerome Hayes took out 
hind hanuscript as the microphones were 
avn ed before the honor guests. He was 
p ninking of Pamela now. He thought 
quipme tof the work that had to be done and 
ine was about to explain to a tremen- 
invisible public. He looked cool and 
neaded and capable but he never told 
Ine, not even Julia, of the tremors of 
ysinffise that ran through him at such a 
|as this because he had been singled 
for such importance that over two 
inents people would hear his voice 
King with authority. 
preted ia 
ya fn 
vnpaever the country and newscasters quot- 
him, Hayes sat in his apartment sit- 
‘ie Lif room going into the facts more deeply 
«(fff Wardlaw-Leake and Miss Denham 
Alec Fraser and Pamela. And Julia. 
ra pressing congratulatory crowd, the 
.M@pany had been whittled down to this 
p. There had been more pictures 
n after his speech, some of Julia and 
es together. With her claim fully es- 
ished and about to be spread to the 
Id, Julia was complacent. If only the 
‘ult: ures would turn out all right, she would 
), id them home. Her imagination was 
oyying with that idea as the others were 
ing about war and the work to keep it 
ng. 
yo You almost have to see it to realize 
at is happening,’ Miss Denham said. 
Don’t I wish I could!” Pam exclaimed. 
‘Why don’t you make a quick trip 
i?” 
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Pamela laughed. “It’s not so easy. If 

shes were passports, I’d be there now.” 

‘But surely you could get a passport. I 

an, it’s really important, isn’t it? You 

ght get some ideas that would be useful 

women in industry over here and you 
| uld bring us many suggestions, I’m 

= 

“T wouldn’t be the person.” 

Hayes said, “I don’t know why not. 
y #0u’ve got all the dope.” 

“T'm not important enough.” 

“You've had a lot of publicity. Your 

ame is beginning to mean something.” 


* 


made a fine talk and a deep impres- Re . 
While presses were printing his words 
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“T was so interested in the article about 
you in The Hour,’ Miss Denham said, 
“and I’m quite in earnest about wishing 
you could go over and see for yourself. 
Couldn’t it be arranged, Mr. Hayes?” 

“Why, I’m sure of it,” he said. “If the 
invitation came from your side of the wa- 
ter, it might be a good idea.” 

“That’s as good as done now,” answered 
Wardlaw-Leake. 

“Am I dreaming?” Pam turned to Alec 
and said, “Alec, don’t let them kid me.” 

“Maybe they aren’t.” 

“We could give you a great many in- 
troductions. Do you know England?” 

“T used to go over with my family nearly 
every summer.” 

I wonder if that’s true, doubted Julia. 
She said, changing the subject, ‘““That’s one 
of the things we all miss so much, not be- 
ing able to go abroad now. And I suppose 
that when we do go things will be changed 
beyond recognition. I wonder if Paris will 
ever be the same again.” 

Hayes said abruptly, “If such a trip 
could be put across for Miss Neill, I’m in- 
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clined to think it would be a good thing 
all around.” 

“Shall I talk to our embassy?” asked 
Miss Denham. 

“You'd fly, of course,” said Alec. 

“Tt’s the only way to go,” Hayes agreed. 

Pamela said nothing. Her face was 
alight with excitement. Hayes thought: 
That’s the way she looked on the day she 
came rushing into the machine shop at 
Metallo, when she and I had a run-in. She 
was all excited about that man of hers. 

“You might get a glimpse of your bom- 
bardier too, you know,” he said. “Is he 
still in England?” 

“T think so. It’s a friend of mine,” she 
explained to Miss Denham and the Eng- 
lishman. “He’s with the Air Forces. The 
man I’m engaged to.” 

“You don’t know where he’s stationed, 
I suppose?” 

“No. He can’t tell me much of anything, 
because of the censorship. I had a letter 
yesterday. He was staying in the country 
with some people that Sunday. They were 
terribly nice to him. You may know them? 
Eve Kennedy—the one who does songs 
and monologues.” 

“Of course I do. Eve’s an extraordinary 
person,” said Miss Denham. 

“Had hard luck,” said Wardlaw-Leake, 





“Listen, I'm supposed to feed 250 men- not 249 and you!” 


and under the influence of his second high- 
ball added indiscreetly, ““Doesn’t justify 
everything though.” 

Alec filled his own glass. “I didn’t know 
Kip was staying at her place,” he re- 
marked. 

“T forgot to tell you that, Alec.” 

“Of course he might not be there when 
you get to England.” 

“Don’t say it as if it’s so definite that I 
might go. It gives me such hopes. Of 
course there’s hardly a chance that he’d 
be there.” 

“You can’t tell. He might be,” said 
Hayes, watching her face because even if 
the feeling in it was for a man who wasn’t 
there, it made her more lovely. 

“You're growing very romantic, Jerry,” 
said his wife, icily. 

“Tf I should go, it wouldn’t be to see 
Kip. But it would be so useful in helping 
us plan the work here.” 

Pamela was saying that to Alec, as if she 
wanted his reassurance. 

“The thing about Eve Kennedy,” Ward- 
law-Leake remarked to Hayes, for his 
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mind had stayed on the familiar name, “is 
that nobody ever had any control over her. 
There was a lot of money. Not much left 
now, I suppose. Young Kennedy had some 
too. He crashed in Greece. All those air- 
men go sooner or later. Just a question of 
time. The finest of the lot too.” 


E WAS talking into a hush and be- 

came aware of it, breaking off his 
last abrupt sentence with an embarrassed 
growl of apology. Pam’s hands were held 
together tightly but she smiled as she stood 
up. 
“Tomorrow really is a working day,” 
she said. “It’s been wonderful to meet you, 
Miss Denham.” 

“T shall really see what I can do about 
the trip. Could you go any time?” 

“T think I could get a few weeks off for 
anything so important. Maybe Mr. Hayes 
would say a word for me to the boss.” 

The glance she sent toward Hayes was 
intercepted by his wife. Julia’s farewell to 
Pamela was icy. She told the others that 
she hoped she would see them again. 

“He’s too nice to have drawn a bitter 
dose like that,” said Pam to Alec as the 
elevator shot down with them from the 
tower, “he’s much too nice. He’s a dar- 
ling.” 
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“T think she’s very attractive too,” an- 
swered Alec. 

“You're a hypocrite.” 

“Well, I turned away the hand that held 
the dagger more than once tonight.” 

“What’s she got against me?” 

“Ten years of extra life. Twenty pounds 
of extra flesh. And you constitute a threat,” 
said Alec. 

“Threat to what?” 

“To her husband’s appreciation of green 
hats and snaky dresses.” 

Pam laughed aloud. “It was funny.” 

“Tt’s not so funny.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Maybe it would be a good thing if you 
do go to England.” 

“On that account?” 

They walked through the vast, softly 
furnished lobby before he answered. He 
swung through the revolving doors behind 
her, signaled the doorman for a cab. On 
my account too, said his thought. On my 
account, so that every time I see you I 
won't wonder why I was fool enough to 
ever introduce Kip to you, and wonder 
what he’s going to do to you, and wonder 
if that’s really what you want of life, and 
know that I can’t do anything about it. 

“That would be quite a trip,” he told 
her. 

“Think of flying the Atlantic. In war- 
time!” 


E WAS thinking of it. She shouldn’t 

be allowed to do it. There was too 
much danger involved. One of these days 
a clipper would go down. He musn’t let 
her chance it. England was in a war area. 
Nobody knew when the next blitz might 
come along. Thousands of people had al- 
ready been killed and the next great attack 
might be more merciless. She wouldn’t 
have any protection over there. She’d be 
an alien in a country at war and there was 
no time to look after aliens in emergencies. 
Here at least she would be safe. He’d man- 
age to say a word to Hayes, point out the 
dangers, stop this project before it got 
under way. 

“T think it would be crazy for you to 
go,” he said. 

“Why?” 

“Because it’s not safe.” 

“That’s no reason. Who is safe today?” 

“You're reasonably so if you stay where 
you are in this country and look both 
ways crossing streets.” 

“It’s not very important whether I’m 
safe or not.” 

“You know better than that,” said Alec 
roughly. “It’s very important. It isn’t as 
if nobody cares about you. You mean a 
lot. You mean more than you know. Or 
can understand.” 

“How dear of you to say that,” she an- 
swered, slipping her hand gratefully in his. 
“Do you know, Alec, sometimes I’ve 
doubted it. Whether I’m necessary to Kip 
or not. That’s not disloyalty. You know 
how I feel about him. When I thought 
tonight that if I did go to England maybe 
I might see him, I felt my heart race along 
as if I were already on the way there. And 
yet I was a little scared that he might not 
want me. When you’re separated from a 
man it isn’t that you doubt yourself. You 
don’t let that happen for a minute. But 
you can’t help wondering if it’s all still true 
with the other person, if he feels as he did. 
I couldn’t talk to anyone else like this. 
But you know Kip so well. And me. And 
if you think I mean so much to him, I 
believe it.” 

He started to speak and stopped. He 
hadn’t been talking of Kip a moment be- 
fore. He had been talking of himself. 

“Of course Ill go if I get the chance. For 
the sake of the job. It’s a wonderful op- 
portunity. And if i i 
that’s just luck 


get a passport?/’ P|! + ies 

“You probably will,” said’ Aled.Y 

knew that he wotid not speak to Ha 
(To be continued next week) 
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ELIMINATE 


unpleasant scalp itching, 


unsightly flecks of loose 


DANDRUFF 


Keep your hair well-groomed 
by massaging every day with 


JERIS 








At All Drug Stores and Barber Shops 


YOU MAY ALWAYS 
BE CONSTIPATED 
UNLESS-— 


You correct faulty living habits—unless liver 
bile flows freely every day into your intestines to 
help digest fatty foods and guard against con- 
stipation. SO USE COMMON SENSE! Drink 
more water, eat more fruit and vegetables. And 
if assistance is needed, take Dr. Kdwards’ Olive 
Tablets. They not only assure gentle yet thorough 
bowel movements but ALSO pep up liver bile 
secretion to help digest fatty foods. 

Olive Tablets, being purely vegetable, are won- 
derful! Used successfully for over 20 years by 
Dr. F. M. Edwards in treating patients for 
constipation and sluggish liver bile, today Olive 
Tablets are justly the choice of thousands upon 
thousands of grateful users. Test their goodness 
TONIGHT! Follow label directions. 15¢, 30¢, 60¢. 


DOCTOR’S QUICK 


FOOT RELIEF 


MASSAGE 


Puts You Right Back On Your Feet 
For Your Wartime Duties 


Enjoy quick relief from your tired, aching, burning 
or sensitive feet, caused by exertion and fatigue, 
by massaging them with Dr. Scholl’s Foot Balm, 
In a few minutes they will feel delightfully soothed, 
comforted and refreshed, ready to carry on again 
for work or play. Results are really remarkable. Get 
Dr. Scholl’s Foot Balm today. Costs buta trifle. At 
Drug, Shoe, Dept. Stores, 
Toilet Goods Counters. 


D® Scholls 
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Again, he surprised her. “You might 
find this radio rigger for us.” 

“Me?” 

He was watching her, carefully. “Yes. 
You're one hundred per cent American 
tourist, as you stand.” 

“And—”’ 

“All you have to do is act natural. See 
the sights of the bazaar. Buy a gadget. 
Then, if anyone in the bazaar tries to 
thumb a ride with you, take him along 
where he wants to go. That’s all.” 

Lee felt that she was being ribbed by 
this amateur archaeologist. 

“I may be a tourist,” she told him, “but 
I like to listen to a straight story. Yours 
doesn’t make sense.” 

“T know.” He was listening to the rasp 
of the radio. “It wouldn’t make sense in 
New York.” He hesitated, as if trying to 
decide something. “You might want to 
know—that shipment of lorries—trucks— 
can’t be cleared from Shiraz until we get 
hold of that chap in the bazaar.” 

Lee laughed. “Tell that to Major Max 
Henderson.” 

“T have.” He nodded stubbornly. “The 
major would lift the hide off me, if he 
knew what I’m putting up to you.” Over 
the pipe his eyes met hers, and Lee knew 
that he was really worried. “It will be 
tough, and not at all safe.” He paused, 
then added, “Suit yourself about doing it,” 
and walked away without even a thanks, 
or goodby. 

With head high, Lee moved into the 
shadow of the arcaded bazaar. Definitely, 
she did not mean to keep any such blind 
aate as the man Schuyler had proposed. 
Why, he’d put it to her as if it were some- 
thing she had to do. As if she’d be a dog, 
not to do it. Unequivocally, Lee resolved 
to shop for her souvenir, and drive back 
to the major. 


HE openings on either side of the 

vaulted way offered to her eyes no rar- 
ity of Oriental charm, and that Japanese- 
Chinese-type beggar, shining with dirt, 
kept getting in her way, holding out his 
hand. When she dropped some shahis into 
it, he ran to a booth where mutton balls 
were brewing. 

With relief Lee saw the bright gleam 
of silk in one of the holes-in-the-wall that 
answered for shops. Here at least were 
shawls. A pock-marked man without a 
collar on his shirt shoved one at her, chat- 
tering: “Soie de Yazd, khanum—jolie, 
jolie.” 

“Speak English,” Lee demanded crossly. 
Beside her, the beggar was munching his 
meat, greasily and noisily. 

The seller of silk nodded vigorously, 
and held back the curtain at the rear of the 
shop, waving to her. To escape the beg- 
gar, Lee went in, and found herself in a 
better room, with lacquer work and em- 
broideries piled on the chairs. The radio 
ceased its blatting. 

A tall young gentleman in a white coat 
greeted her with an air. ‘American, 
Miss?” he asked in English. “And you 
desire—what?” 

Lee knew what she wanted instantly. 
A silk jacket hanging over a chair had a 
design of birds against a bright blue field. 
The very bed jacket for her mother. It was 
old brocade and appealed to her mutely 
when she fingered it. She would get it, 
leave the bazaar, and forget Grant Schuy- 
ler. 

“Ah, that,” observed the youth with the 
floorwalker manners, “is from a palace. 
It belongs—how do you say?—to a person- 
age. Really, I do not think it is for sale.” 

Lee had read how Orientals bargained 
in bazaars. And Emil—he told her his 
name readily enough—was an Oriental. 
“How much?” she asked bluntly. 
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Detour to Persepolis 


Continued from page 23 


Emil’s smooth, manicured hands flut- 
tered about the jacket. He assured her that 
only connoisseurs would pay its price; he 
ended by quoting fifty dollars. 

“IT have only twenty dollars American 
on me,” Lee lied. 

Emil shrugged; by marvelous good 
chance the owner of the jacket was sitting 
in the back office. He had brought the 
brocade and lingered for a glass of wine. 
Emil would speak to him. 

Behind another curtain he did speak, in 
a language unknown to Lee. Then he ush- 
ered in another Oriental, this one, gray- 
haired, heavy as a bear, with queer black 
hanging clothes and a black skullcap. 

“The Effendi himself,” Emil whispered. 
“A very honored religious personage.” 


HE Effendi eyed Lee askance and sat 

down heavily in a plush chair that 
creaked under him. Finally he waved his 
hand, and Emil fairly vibrated. Great for- 
tune had come to the American miss. For 
twenty dollars, the Effendi had agreed, she 
could have the brocade jacket—and now 
tuey would all have wine of Shiraz, to 
seal the bargain. 

Lee felt her cheeks grow hot, as she 
counted out the money. Of course the 
heavyweight person was Emil’s stooge, 
but she had a real bargain in the jacket. 
She took one of the three cups which the 
collarless one called Hassan brought in 
on a tray, and drank her wine of Shiraz— 
after watching the others drink first. It 
was good, but raw and heavy. Hassan tied 
up the jacket in an old newspaper, while 
Emil rattled on.... 

The American miss should see the glory 
of Shiraz, the Tang-i-Allah-akbar, the gate 
of Praise the Lord. She should see Per- 
sepolis before returning to her steamer. 

Something ticked loud in Lee’s brain 
while she fingered her second glass. How 
had Emil known she was going back to a 
steamer? 

“You have a car,’ Emil suggested 
smoothly. “In Persepolis you will see the 
Persia tourists do not see. Veiled women 
—camels.” 

Lee told him that she hadn’t much time, 
that she should be starting back. 

Emil’s hands protested. A drive of a 
quarter of an hour would take her to the 
marvels of Persepolis. It was on the main 
road north—he himself would go along 
to guide her. For no money at all. 

Lee shook her head and picked up the 
newspaper package. 

“My dear Miss,” Emil said, “of course 
you would not think about going with me 
alone. But the Effendi himself is most 
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“Smart idea, that suit of Humphrey’s. He’s always being 
picked up and hauled downtown by police cruisers” 






























































sympathetic of you. He also 
Persepolis, to escort you.” 

So there it was. Grant Schu 
said: “Jf anyone tries to thumb a 
him where he wants to go.” 

Lee took stock of the Effendi. 
bored into her, hard and suspie¢ 
this was sympathy, Lee did not er 

This will be tough, she thought, 
at all safe. Grant Schuyler exa 
her, but she was growing very 
She wanted to find out why the 
desired her for a chauffeur to Pe 

Emil looked really pleased 
said she would go with them right 
Persepolis. But it wasn’t right awa 
san, it seemed, had to go too. / 
lugged out a big box of the EB 
wrapped in a carpet. Then, when th 
stowed in the back seat of the 
wagon, that greasy beggar appeared 
and squatted on the running board, 
ing the spare tire when Emil tried t 
him off. Chattering, the beggar 
at Lee. 

“He says his name is Chen,” Em 
tested. ‘He says you fed him, so 
a claim on you, and he is going whe 
go.” 

“Why not?” Lee said. 
Plainly, Emil did not like it. But 
hung on happily outside in the dust, 
Emil directed her out of town up a & 
road to a kind of gatehouse, whe 
motioned her to stop, because a B 
Tommy stood in front of them hold 
rifle at port. 

“The Tang-i-Allah-akbar,’ Emil ¥ ¥ 
pered. “The gate of Praise the Lord. § 
cause here the weary traveler gains 
first sight of Shiraz. Now a control po 


. 
« 


ORE Tommies manned a mact 
gun on the roof of the gate, and: 
wasn’t surprised when a British majo 
shorts stepped out to inspect the sta 
wagon and her passport. He had f 
blond hair and eyes so screwed up 
slits against the afternoon sun that 
couldn’t tell what he was thinking. 
“Friends of yours, Miss Lee?” the 1 
jor inquired, nodding at the Effendi ¢ 
Hassan and the covered box, squeezed 1 
the back seat. 
The Orientals sat without a word wi 
Lee explained that they were only | 
quaintarices, driving out for a few minu 
to see Persepolis. 4 
“Quite,” said the major, knocking ¢ 
his pipe on the spare tire under Che 
nose. “Please be back by sundown. 
hour after sunset, military lorries will 
out on this road—without lights | 
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WAR SAVINGS 


BONDS 


This is an “Optical” War 


Pete Miller, glass inspector, 

is pleased with that chunk of 

precious optical glass. He 

nows this is an optical war. He knows that 

fccurate gunfire control depends upon optical 
lass ... flawless and crystal-clear. 

But Pete Miller is not thinking of his skill as a 
lassmaker at Bausch & Lomb. In that glass he sees 
is friends at gunfire-control stations on battle 
fuisers, in the turrets of tanks roaring down on 
n enemy position, or making aerial photographs 
behind enemy lines. And always he sees them 

peering into the sights of a Bausch & Lomb 
optical instrument. 


The glass Pete Miller holds was made to a spe- 
cial formula. It will be ground and polished to 
become part of the prisms for an Anti-Aircraft 
height finder. As fighting Americans dial this 
instrument into focus, guns automatically will be 
brought to bear on enemy planes with deadly 
accuracy. 

Yet this is but one of dozens of types of Bausch 
& Lomb glass, made to meet exacting optical 
specifications. Bausch & Lomb glass is also re- 
quired in the optical systems of binoculars, range 
finders, microscopes, colorimeters, refractom- 
eters, metallographic and spectrographic equip- 
ment and scores of other products. 


The Bausch & Lomb optical glass plant was 
born fighting—developed at headlong speed 
during World War I to make this country forever 
free from foreign sources. Operated by men like 
Miller, guided by researchersand technicians, this 
plant today makes possible the amazing effec- 
tiveness of thousands of scientific instruments. 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 
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course.” He smiled. “But with machine 
guns.” 

Lee thanked him, and started up the 
grade beyond the gate. As she did so a 
definite sense that all was not well came 
over her. In the rear-view mirror she 
beheld the sullenness wipe out of the 
Effendi’s broad face, and gold teeth 
gleamed as he smiled for the first time. 
When the wind whipped back’ Chen’s rags, 
she noticed the bone handle of a knife 
sticking over his hip. 


“Now you will see Persepolis,” Emil 


.| chanted. And stubbornly, giving him her 


best how-nice-you-people-are smile, Lee 
drove on. After all, Grant Schuyler had 
practically dared her to do it. 


HE hills receded from the road, open- 
ing out into a desert plateau, and the 
speedometer showed more than forty miles 
from Shiraz before Lee sighted Persepolis. 
She caught her breath. A golden plat- 
form, like the stage of a theater, was set 
against a mass of the gray-red heights. 
Only the platform was man-made stone, 
and from it rose gigantic columns with 
stone-winged lions at their bases, and 
gateways opening into emptiness. Fas- 
cinated, Lee swung the car off the road 
up the trail to the theater that was Fer- 
sepolis, while Chen chattered to himself, 
and the Effendi muttered things to Emil 
she couldn’t understand. 

When they got out and climbed the 
great stone staircase to the ruins, Lee was 
a little awed. The silent hills hung like a 
wall around her, with rock tombs cut in 
their faces. The station wagon was in- 
visible under the stone terrace, and she was 
alone with two thousand years of time. 

Then a shot crashed out and she turned 
in terror. Hassan was squinting along a 
revolver at Chen, who was running for 
the nearest crumbling wall. Hassan shot 
again and Chen stumbled, spun like a 
comic dancer, and fell off the terrace. 
Emil and the Effendi hurried after him, 
their faces hard and eager. Lee caught at 
Emil’s arm and he had a pistol too. 

“The beggar had a knife,” Emil snarled. 
“A Japanese spy.” 

Then a man in shirt sleeves came run- 
ning up from the nearest excavated cellar, 
and this man was Schuyler. “What the 
hell?” he yelled, but the men ignored him. 

Hassan lowered himself to the terrace, 
hunting for Chen. Emil grabbed Lee and 
hurried her back to where the Effendi 
stood, not moving. 

When Schuyler came up, Emil began 


|| hissing questions at him. 


Schuyler stared at Emil’s pistol and 
explained that he was alone, camping out 
in the excavation, and then led them down 
to his tent. He had a cot, a suitcase, and a 
rough board table littered with sheets of 
tracing paper, a notebook and a hundred 
fragments of pottery. 

“Sit by the wall,” said Emil. “Both of 
you. Do not move, or you will be shot.” 


HE archaeologist nodded at the cot, 

and they sat down. Emil and the Ef- 
fendi swiftly ransacked the American’s 
bag, and found only soiled clothes and a 
tobacco jar. Then Emil picked up the 
notebook and studied it. 

He turned on Schuyler, who looked 
stubborn and bothered. “Write this,’ Emil 
demanded, reading from the notebook. 
“The Graeco-Bactrian Seleucidae date 
from circa B. C. 323.” 

Lee watched Grant copy it with a pencil 
on an old envelope. The Effendi snatched 
the envelope and compared it with the 
notebook. He muttered something that 
sounded like Allah, and Emil looked more 
annoyed. 

“T told you,” Grant said patiently. “It’s 
a hobby of mine. I’ve been at work on 
the Greek-Bactrian civilization ever 
since—” 

“Shut up!”” Emil snapped. But he looked 
puzzled as he talked with the Effendi in 


their foreign language. Then Hassan yelled 
something, far off, and Emil went out, 
leaving the Effendi sitting at the tent en- 
trance with a gun. 

Lee tried to get her mind into focus. 
By the sounds outside the tent, she guessed 
that the other two were searching for the 
wounded spy, and not finding him in that 
maze of ruins. She turned to Grant, hop- 
ing for the answer to this madness. 

He shrugged, and said: “I’m sorry, An- 
nabelle.” 

“Sorry!” she said viciously. 

He looked at her wearily. “You want 
to know what’s coming off. The devil of 
it is, | don’t know either. But if they find 
Chen, it’s even odds we'll end up in a 
rock tomb for the ages.” 

That held her. Chen. So this amateur 
knew the beggar’s name. He pointed the 
stem of his pipe toward the watchful Ef- 
fendi, while his lips moved almost si- 
lently. 

“This is the guy we’ve been looking for. 
I’m pretty sure he’s the one. We had de- 
scriptions of him.: Couldn’t spot him, 
though, because he seldom makes a per- 
sonal appearance.” 

“But the radio in the bazaar?” 

“Records. Persians don’t know the dif- 
ference. Then a while back we got a cross- 
bearing on your Effendi. He was supposed 
to come and talk to the tribes in person, 
here at Persepolis. They're moving down 
from the hills now, with families and 
camels. Looked as if our man was due to 
perform tonight, so we assumed he’d make 
his run from the bazaar today. He might 
have tried to pass the controls as a rug 
merchant, or mullah of the Moslems. But 
you showed up, with your station wagon, 
like a gift from heaven—” 

Lee tried to smile. “Unsuspecting tour- 
ist girl drives Axis agent past military 
guards.” 

Grant sat there, heavily, the sunset glow 
tinting his sandy head. “At least he showed 
himself. We'll know him now.” 

“We?” Lee asked. It didn’t make sense. 
“Who are we?” 

He rubbed his pipe bowl against his 
nose. “Three guys.” 

So he wasn’t telling. “But who is my 
Effendi?” 

“You ought to read the home papers, 
Miss Lee.” Grant seemed surprised. “He 
calls himself Hurriat-ad Din—Flag of the 
Faith. A very clever old-fashioned gentle- 
man who takes German gold and preaches 
religious war. His job is to get the hill 
tribes shooting at us—” 

He broke off to listen. A faint clong- 
clong-clang sounded somewhere. Stones 
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rattled and horses stirred around 
Lee sensed a crowd of people moving 
the ruins. After a moment the Fy 
the Faith stood up, very straight 

heavy robes, waved the pistol meng 
and strode out of the tent. 

“Now what?” Lee whispered wh 
couldn't keep quiet any longer. 

“Ghashgai,” said Grant. 

“Speak English.” 

“The hill tribes are gathering out 
Your Effendi’s audience, complet 
animals. He'll be putting on his 4 

Lee wanted to shake him, and to 
her mind. Why didn’t he do so 
if he knew so much? Even when 
speaker began rasping out strange 
he didn’t move. Then Hassan came 
ing down the steps, revolver in 
sweating with excitement. He 4 
“FPillah!” and pointed up. 

“Come on,” said Grant carefully. 
what you're told. Remember, you'r 
a tourist.” 

Back again on the stone platforn 
decided that it couldn’t be real. A 
moon hung over the line of the hi 
in the last glow of the sun. The Effer 
his heavy robes stood on the pedestai 
a king. The loud-speaker stood on th 
from the station wagon, with Emil 
ering over it. After a moment he ste 
its racket. 

Hassan pushed them out in front o 
pedestal, keeping behind them wi 
gun. And Lee saw the audience clus 
through the ruins, men in sheepskin 
with rifles, women shrouded in black 
strings of camels and horses moving 
lessly on the hillside watched by boys 
etched in a fantastic light of dying 
and the rising moon. The tribesmen jos 
each other to peer at her. 
























































HEN the Effendi spoke, shrieking 
words, pointing at her and Grant. 
rider drove forward on a white horse, 
mane stained henna-red, and stared at} 
girl. He had cartridge belts slung over} 
shoulder, and when he grinned, his tet 
showed through his mustache. This L 
understood. ; 
The Effendi had softened up his aw 
ence with music, and now he was show? 
off his two captives. 2 
The Effendi harangued the crowd, wor 
ing himself up like a revivalist, his voi 
rising. And the tribesmen, silent as ai 
mals, hung on his words. 
“He’s pretty good,” Grant whispere 
“but it’s the old line. Herr Hitler is |i 
true descendant of the Prophet, calling qa 
all good Moslems by his voice over ti 
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“There wasn’t anything worth while at the church rum- 
mage sale except what I donated, so I bought it all back” 
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Vacation work on a farm is maybe 
something you’ve dreamed of since 
you were so high... 


Well, here’s your chance! Able- 
bodied high school boys and girls 

. oldsters who’d like to sniff that 
good elixir of new-mown hay once 
more ... white-collar workers who 
want to take vigorous physical part 
in winning the war this summer. .. . 


Your country needs you — down 
on America’s farms this season get- 
ting in the food supply. Don’t let 
the crops VITAL TO VICTORY go 
unharvested. ... 


It pays! It’s good fun! It’s hard 
work! So start now getting FIT TO 
FARM. See your local U. S. Employ- 
ment Office right away. This adver- 
tisement contributed by the makers 
of Sani-Flush and Mel'o. 
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—SAYS “OLD SARGE” 


Worms are every dog’s worst enemy. - 
Dangerous themselves, they weaken 
him for other illnesses, too. We never 
let ’em get a start in my platoon! 
Best de fense is quick attack—with 
Sergeant’s SURE SHOT Capsules 
Utell hae Capsules for pups and small 
Bs) Reall ly cleans ’em out—safely. 
Lean to recognize worm symptoms 
early—new 1943 Sergeant’s Dog Book 
tells all about ’em (and other dog ills). 
It’s free—at drug and pet stores. 





SERGEANT'S, Dept. 51-E, Riehmond, Va. ! 
Please mail the NEW, 1943, 0-ase, | 
Illustrated Sergeant’s Dog Book to 


Sergeants 
DOG MEDICINES 





air to fight the British. These birds like the 
talk, but action is what counts with them.” 

Yes, Lee thought, these men wanted 
blood. She thought of all these rifles blaz- 
ing down at the convoy which would soon 
come winding up to Russia along the road 


| through the hills. The Effendi’s voice beat 


at her ears, and suddenly she felt afraid 
of these men peering through the moon- 
light. : 

“Lie down,” Grant whispered, and 
pushed at her gently. She stretched out 
on her side, feeling the coldness of the 
smooth stone, and saw a man moving, 
coming out of a shadow. 

He limped forward as if trying to see 
better. He stepped around the white horse, 
slipped in back of Hassan who squatted 
close by. He did not try to hide, and the 
Persians paid no attention to him. At last 
Lee saw his face; it was Chen. Until he 
jumped at Hassan’s back his hands were 
empty. Then steel flashed in his hand. 


Ae whipped past Lee’s head, as a shot 
exploded. Running toward her, Emil 
was shooting at the beggar struggling with 
Hassan on the stone. 

Grant crouched and jumped across her. 
Off balance he plunged at the man of the 
bazaar, arms closing around his knees, 
and Emil went down with a smash. An- 
other figure piled on the two of them. 

Then Grant was on his feet, walking up 
to the pedestal. Silent, now, the Effendi 
waited, bending over, watching him. Be- 
side Lee, the beggar Chen held an auto- 
matic pistol across his forearm. In the 
haze of moonlight the watching tribes- 
men sat like figures of stone, their eyes 
on the Effendi and the American walking 
up to him empty-handed. 

When Grant took his arm, the Effendi 
stepped down from his pedestal. He was 


staring at Emil and Hassan, their arms: 


twisted under them, dead. His face was 
pale in the moonlight. 

Without speaking, the Effendi let Grant 
lead him to the phonograph. The Ameri- 
can spoke sharply and he lifted the cover 
of the machine, extracting a record. ' 

The rider of the white horse moved 
over to inspect the machine, and the Ef- 
fendi, who held up the record obediently. 
The man leaned close to look into the face 
of the Effendi, and he laughed. 

Then more of the watchers were laugh- 
ing, snarling, rocking on their haunches, 
gripping their rifles. Their mirth swelled 
and echoed against the ruins. Some wo- 
men hurried forward, hearing it, scram- 
bling over the men. Chen put down his 
weapon, smiling. 

The women ran up to the Effendi, their 
voices shrilling. Snatching off his skullcap, 
they jerked away his cape and tore at his 
caftan. 

When the Effendi tried to resist, the 


through a veritable thunderstorm of burst- 
ing shells, but the R.A.F. pilots know their 
business, and seldom did the probing lights 
catch and hold a plane in its gleam long 
enough for the Jerry gunners to do any- 
thing more than snap fire.” 
The R.A.F. received its own particular 
“spring greeting” from the Germans dur- 
ing this raid—generous bouquets of a new- 
type antiaircraft shell, now referred to by 
British fliers as a giant “Daisy.” This shell, 
according to Major Bartlett, appears as a 
huge flower when it explodes. Its blossom 
unfolds in a blinding blast of yellow-white 
flame, slender petals extending horizon- 
tally in every direction from its center 
where red whirling balls of fire hysterically 
mill in a circle. It reaches into the sky 
upon a stem of silver white. 
Major Bartlett said Berlin was hurt— 
plenty. ‘Fires started there during previ- 





“You've got to admit that his ten years at the Mayo Clinic helped him a 
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Ghashgai ladies scratched at his face. They 


ripped off everything but his shirt and . 


sandals, while he struggled helplessly, a 
fat man and afraid. 

“Now he will do us no more harm,” said 
Chen, pocketing the automatic. 

“Well,” Lee exploded, and then remem- 
bered that Chen, the beggar, had spoken 
in English. . 

The lorries came roaring up the winding 
road without lights, guarded by soldiers 
and machine guns. The lead truck of the 
convoy pulled in under the terrace of 
Persepolis and a slender figure climbed 
out alone. 

Grant waved, and the figure flourished 
a walking stick in-answer, moving briskly 
up the great stone stairway. In a moment 
Lee recognized the blond British major 
with the unreadable eyes. He carried no 
weapon and he looked as if he were join- 
ing them for after-dinner coffee. He took 
in the tableau of the laughing tribesmen 
and the shirt-clad Effendi having his wrists 
tied by the industrious Chen. “Nice,” he 
said quietly to Grant. ““Couldn’t be nicer.” 

He stepped to the Ghashgai chieftain on 
the white horse and stood waiting. After 
a moment the Ghashgai dropped from the 
saddle and saluted. The major raised his 
stick to his cap. Then, as if fully satisfied, 
he blew a blast on a whistle. 

The convoy cars began to move on, past 
Persepolis, along the road to the north. 

“They’re off on time,” said the major. 
“If these Ghashgai had been foolish, it 
would have meant quite a delay. That was 
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ous raids were restoked. We could see the 
crimson glow of the conflagration when 
one hundred and twenty miles on the way 
back home.” 


ESPITE heavy flak and the occasional 

near-by whining of enemy night fight- 
ers, the crew that flew the major found 
motor failure the greatest threat. Nursed 
back by searchlight beams that poked 
softly into a canopy of soiled white clouds 
hanging over Britain like a huge circus 
tent, B for Beer staggered home on only 
two of its four motors. 

Although Major Bartlett can’t claim to 
be the first member of the Eighth Air 
Force to hitch a ride with the R.A.F. de- 
livering bundles for Berlin, he was the first 
actually to set in motion machinery to 
send a bomb down upon the German capi- 
tal. This he did as undramatically as a 
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what you helped to prevent, Mi 
“Helped!” Grant grinned. “Sh 
ered your man here on her own.” 
Lee felt warm and comfortable 
and the moon over Persepolis now 
as natural as any moon over the 
State building. She glanced at the 
Three guys, Grant had said. 
“I know,” she nodded. “You ca 
nicely, but you’re in Army Intelli 
Lieutenant Schuyler—or is it Cap’ 
“Me?” he laughed. “I’m only b 
interpret for the officers. Chen rop 
in, and—” 
He bit off the words, and she loo! yk 
Chen, wiping the grease and dust fre 
face. He smiled. “I’m from New 
myself, Miss Lee,” he said. “But ju: 
I’m in the service of Chiang Kai-shel 
Lee didn’t ask what kind of servi 
“T say,” the British major put in. 
still early. Won’t you make a fo 
bridge back at Praise-Allah gate?” 


AUGHING, Lee explained that 

Max would be looking for his stat 
wagon and that she had an engagem) 
with a boat. 

“Where are you off to?” Grant | 
manded. 

“I don’t know,” Lee confessed. — "Wi 
might be Cairo, or Damascus, or Bi} 
dad.” 

“Right next door,” Grant said. 
find you, Annabelle.” 


END a 
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business executive ringing for a secreta 


—by merely pressing a button—but 
executive ever got as much kick out of 
secretary as Major Bartlett got out of se: 
ing that bomb on its way. 

Clarence Brown, renowned Hollywoc} 
producer and director, undoubte 
blinked and refocused his eyes when 
read that Major Bartlett had dropped 
bomb on Berlin. You could hardly blz 
him. The last story the major sold be | fl 
trading his sports blouse for an olive dra} f 
tunic was purchased by Brown and it co. 
cerns a Royal Canadian Air Force pil} 
who lives for, and finally achieves, the o 
portunity to bomb Berlin. While writin 
this story, Major Bartlett hardly dreame 
his own experience on a future Saturdal 
night would parallel the big event in th 
life of the hero he was creating. 

THE END 











“Who holds Alaska, holds the World” 
... said the late General Billy Mitchell 
* * * 


in Alaska was ours, so we held Alaska. It was 


very simple through the years... but the tides 
of greed were rising in the Orient. 


Far out beyond the northern wilderness we 
held the tempting jewel ... in reach of others 
who would rule the world. 


Then in a blinding flash we saw that to have 
is not the same as fo hold, And every American 
knew that we must build a land route to the 
far northwest. A route for armies, and arms, 
and ammunition... for defense... for offense! 
Not at our own sweet time, but NOW! 


The Alcan Highway came into being in a 
moment of supreme danger... in six months 
of heroic achievement. Victory Boulevard, to 
“the most strategic land on earth.” 


WHO HOLDS ALASKA! 


Alcan is a busy truck highway now, a road 
which trucks helped build, for truck traffic. 
Night and day, in the turmoil of construction, 
husky International Trucks bore a gigantic 
burden, hauling capacity loads of rock and 
gravel as the highway advanced through moun- 
tains, swamplands, and timber. They helped 
keep vital supplies moving through wilder- 
ness. They hauled fuel, repair parts, water, a 
vast tonnage of mechanical equipment, and 
food for an army of men. 


Truck maintenance is at absolute minimum 
on a job like the Alcan Highway, and only the 
toughest of trucks can take it. Once again 
International Trucks proved their stamina, as 
they are proving it, day after day, on the high- 
ways and battlefronts of the world. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue D Chicago, Illinois 


INVEST IN AMERICA x * x BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


FINTERNATIONAL TRU 


yy 
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MAJOR WAR PRODUCTS 
BUILT BY 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


Tanks ¢ Half-track Military Vehicles 
Torpedoes « Artillery Prime Movers 
Automatic Airplane Cannon 
Oerlikon Gun Mounts 
Military Trucks * Military Tractors 
Steel Products for Military Use 

Shells ¢ Gun Carriages 
High Speed 155 m.m. Gun Carriages 
Tank Transmissions 
Adapter Boosters 
Airplane Engine Cowling Assemblies 
Trackers ¢ Gun Loaders 
Marine Corps Invasion Ice Chests 
Blood Bank Refrigerators 


* * * * * * 
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Handcrafted in Yoakum, Texas 


The men of America are full of fight! 
The call is for styles that express 
that spirit. Down in Yoakum, Texas, 
leather craftsmen, siceped ina 
fighting tradition, ore making fine 
belts and billfolds with the some 
dash and fire that first caught the 
eye of the battling Texas Rangers of 
frontier days. Unique hand-tooled 
designs worked in sturdy leather 
breathe the tradition which made 
the West—and America—great 
. .. made for the men who pack a 


THE "GAIL BORDEN,” 
. .. shown above... nomed for the 
famous champion of Texas inde- 
pendence. Handsomely hand- 
tooled in rich Russia Calf. Saddle 
leather lining. Buckle attached to 
outer billet so inside fits smooth 
like the tongue of a shoe. 
1” wide. Saddle Tan or 
Antique . . . $5.00 


. a > 
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“RANCHO ROSE" 
BILLFOLD 


Hond-tooled prairie rose design, as genuinely 
Western as a coyote’s call. Finest benchmade 
quality. Soft, mellow Russia Calf. Saddle stitched 
edges. All leather lined. Six handy card pockets. 


. $7.50 


Two cello pockets. Naturol Saddle Tan . 


“THE COSSACK"... Nomed for 

the Comanche Cossacks of the Texas plains 
—~beautifully finished Saddle Tan. ‘Cushion type 
construction, padded center, *4"" wide. Bridle lin 
ing. Lock stitched edges—leather covered buckle 


$1.00 

wo KS 
Deolers alert to present the finest and most authen 
tic in American leather craftsmanship feature 
Texas Ranger and Saddle Craft. Should you not 


find TexTan merchandise, write TexTan, Yoakum, 
Texas, for name of nearest dealer. 
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OF YOAKUM, TEXAS 
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What Happened on the Food Front? 


beef brought no more than poor beef? 
As a steer puts on some hundreds of 
pounds in the feed lot, thousands of 
tons of high-class beef have been lost 
to consumers because the young lawyers 
in OPA had never seen a range. 

At the dawn of the new year, there- 
fore: 

The farm population was reduced from 
some 11,000,000 to 8,000,000 by industry 
and the draft. 

Food shortages were felt everywhere, 
due to conflicting authorities and down- 
right ignorance, plus a grossly inadequate 
supply of implements. 

Future production was threatened by 
the unwillingness of farmers to plant with- 
out some assurance that crops would be 
harvested. The President talked confi- 
dently of a great volunteer land army 
that would leap into the fields at the coun- 
try’s call, but Claude Wickard, a dirt 
farmer, knew better. 

White House suggestions, however, were 
not his only trouble, for he was at logger- 
heads with the organization inherited from 
Henry Wallace. Back in the days of Rex- 
ford Guy Tugwell, the farms of the coun- 
try had been divided into three groups. 
The first group, estimated to number 
around 1,950,000, was given an efficiency 
rating of 95 per cent. The second, about 
2,500,000, was set down as falling 37 per 
cent short of full utilization of their hold- 
ings. The third group, some 1,450,000, 
was tagged as 57 per cent short. 


The FSA Chooses Subsidies 


With this formula as a base, the Farm 
Security Administration leaders held that 
the way to increased agricultural produc- 
tion was through subsidies and loans to 
the second and third groups, together with 
use of a large part of the third group as 
seasonal and all-year labor, to be moved 
here and there as need arose. Any lack of 
workers could be met by the importation 
of Mexicans, and in the harvest months 
there was the “land army” that could be 
swung into action. 

A start on the program, as a matter of 
fact, had been made in 1942. According 
to FSA figures, some 6,000 Mexicans had 
been of great help in California; several 
thousand men and women from the 
Ozarks and Appalachians had handled 
long-staple cotton in Arizona, and other 
thousands, drawn from various parts of 
the South, had aided materially in the 
harvesting of Florida’s crop of winter 
vegetables. Some 47 training centers were 
already in operation, conducted in con- 
nection with the state universities, where 
workers were given a course of from one 
to three weeks in dairying, livestock feed- 
ing, planting, cultivation and farm labor. 
There were also 95 farm-labor centers, or 
concentration points, where the floating 
supply was concentrated for distribution. 

Secretary Wickard, however, could not 
be induced to go along with the plan and, 
as a consequence, a row broke out that 
ended in several resignations and dis- 
charges. Even so, the pressure for huge 
subsidies continued, and finally the un- 
happy secretary trudged up to Congress 
and asked for $100,000,000 to dole out as 
“incentive payments’—the same thing as 
subsidies, but it sounded better. That was 


|in mid-February. Congress refused the 


appropriation, holding that price adjust- 
ment was the better and more honest way. 
With time running against him, Mr. Wick- 
ard fell back on the FSA plan for supply- 
ing seasonal and all-year workers, and 
begged for $65,000,000 with which to ex- 
pand and perfect it. 

Of the amount, he explained, approxi- 
mately $6,000,000 was to be allotted to the 
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Extension Service for the mobilization of 
a volunteer land army of 3,000,000; $17,- 
000,000 for the construction and operation 
of 250 additional farm-labor centers; some 
$40,000,000 for the recruitment of sea- 
sonal and all-year workers; and $1,300,000 
for a brand-new Agricultural Labor Divi- 
sion that would direct the whole program. 
By this time it was March, with the plant- 
ing season at hand. Congressmen from 
rural areas quickly pointed out that the 
machinery was too cumbersome to meet 
the imperative need for swift action. 

Farmers from various sections of the 
country went before congressional com- 
mittees and told of experiences with the 
seasonal and all-year labor that had been 
sent them in 1942. 


Independence Among the Workers 


L. L. Chandler, representing the winter- 
vegetable growers of Florida, testified that 
the Farm Security Administration, in ev- 
ery case, demanded acceptance of a con- 
tract that guaranteed minimum wages, 
maximum hours, “fancy housing,” feed- 
ing, transportation and even collective bar- 
gaining, although Congress had specifically 
exempted agriculture from the provisions 
of the National Labor Relations Act. 
While the farmers were bound by these 
terms, there was nothing that bound work- 
ers to take the job or stay on it. 

“T plant about eight hundred acres of 
tomatoes and beans a year, representing 
an investment of $100,000,” said Mr. 
Chandler. “I sign an order in the early 
part of December and get my labor deliv- 
ered, such as they deliver, on January 
28th. After arrival, some of them decide 
they do not want to stay, and others quit 
after a few days. And I am expected to 
grow highly perishable crops and handle 
and harvest them on that basis. At a con- 
servative estimate, twenty-five to thirty- 
five per cent of ‘the winter crop was lost 
and, for the portion harvested, growers 
paid up to $10 and $15 a day for good 
workers.” 

An Idaho potato grower, furnished with 
a bunch of Japanese, found that most of 
them were merchants or fishermen. By 
way of making him happier, one of the 
terms of his contract called for daily baths 
and, because some demanded tubs, he had 
to take them to the barbershop in town. 

H. S. Abbot, president of the Irrigated 
Cotton Growers of California, Arizona 
and New Mexico, testified that the gross 
loss in six Arizona counties on alfalfa, 
long-staple cotton and upland cotton was 
$4,300,000. “While many of the workers 
were experienced and industrious,” he 
said, “others were unfit for any kind of 
labor. Graham County reported active 
cases of syphilis and tuberculosis, con- 
firmed alcoholics, people choked up with 
asthma, expectant mothers and jailbirds.” 

Every witness complained bitterly of 
red tape, and here again Arizona had a 
story to tell in connection with the im- 
portation of Mexican labor. First, the 
Farm Placement Bureau of the United 
States Employment Service certifies the 
need of workers to its regional office in 
San Francisco. The request is next trans- 
mitted to the War Manpower Commis- 
sion in Washington. If and when approved, 
the request goes to the Bureau of Immi- 
gration and Naturalization in Philadel- 
phia. If and when that bureau okays, the 
papers are returned to WMC in Washing- 
ton, then forwarded to the regional office 
of WMC in San Francisco, then to the 
regional office of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration in the same city, then to the 
state director of FSA in Phoenix, then 
back to the regional director of FSA in San 
Francisco, who then advises that agents 























































may be sent to Mexico to start reer 

Californians also had their tal®, 
gloom. For 1942, supposedly a & 
year, they reported crop losses of apr 
15 per cent; tomatoes, 25 per cent; 
25 per cent; asparagus, 20 per cent; 
tables, 30 per cent both in plantin 
harvesting; sugar beets 7,000 to 9,000 
lost in spring due to lack of choppe 
10 per cent loss in harvest; slaught 
dairy cows 46 per cent above norm 
all, California’s loss on major crop 
$25,000,000, and California far 
warned that 1943 might be far wor 

Secretary Wickard was also ch 
sharply with respect to the value 
training centers, farm leaders denyi 
a course of one to three weeks could 
man for agricultural labor. Even the: 
army came in for criticism, altho 
rected mainly against methods rather 
the idea. 

There, then, you have the recor 
of the spring of 1943. The sun was 
ing the soil for plowing and planting 
there was a continuance of confus® 
conflicts and blunderings. Suddenly @ 
gress ended debate by angry action, 
ing the bit in its teeth and kicking o 
the Administration harness. Insteg 
giving Secretary Wickard $65,000 
the House voted an appropriation of 
000,000 for the exclusive use of the E 
sion Service, along with full powe 
mobilize all available domestic labe 
perienced and volunteer, and to fr 
co-operative arrangements with the 1 
Employment Service for the transp 
tion, housing and placing of impe 
labor. The Senate—going even furth 
approved the Bankhead amendment 
the protests of the Manpower Com 
sion. 
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A Blow to Bureaucracy 


This smashes hard at bureaucratic 
by ending the policy that centralized 
ministrative control in Washington. 
Extension Service, with 10,000 agent 
3,000 counties, is as close to the farms 
farmers of the nation as skin to the h 
What these agents do will be done quic 
intelligently, inexpensively and with 
red tape. Unfits and misfits will no 
trucked from state to state, and the 
bilization of the land army will not] 
bungled as in the past. | 

Under the guidance of these exy 
enced men, it is fairly certain that the U 
Employment Service will be spurrec 
swifter action in broader jields. V 
Mexico at war and having her own r 
for every trained farm worker, atten 
may be given to the possibilities of 
Bahamas and Puerto Rico. Even so, 
demand for trained labor is not likeh 
be met by any of these methods, and tlw 
is little doubt that the Army will be ca 
on to furlough farm-grown men du 
the planting, cultivating and harvest tir 

With the Extension Service runr 
things, 10,000 agents—all right on 
ground—can be depended on to bui 
fire under the OPA and the Office 
Civilian Supply, forcing the delivery 
promised machinery and putting an 
to the daily flood of rules and regulatilf,. 
based on the theories of campus farm 

Where the real hope lies, however, i 
the personality of the new food ¢ 
Farmer, business executive and trai 
administrator, if any man can straigh 
out the mess, that man is clear-think § 
hard-hitting, smooth-running “Chet” | 
vis—assuming, of course, that he is gi 
the power that should go with respo: 
bility, and permitted to operate with 
the handcuffs and leg chains that m 
Claude Wickard a pathetic figure. 

THE END 
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ni You'll find no simple “O.K.” stamped on a Boeing 
o Flying Fortress.* 

1 


si Nine thick volumes — hundreds of pages of in- 
lif dividual O.K.’s — are accumulated during the manu- 
i facture of a Fortress. All are part of the inspection 
ii! data on each individual plane. It’s in the record. 
( ( Every one of two hundred fifty thousand-odd 
ult xivets has been individually O.K.’d. Every single 
‘ part has been inspected. Every operating part and 
(@® system has been functional-tested. Nothing is taken 
a for granted — nothing is taken on faith — by these 


ig highly trained inspectors, 


And when the huge Boeing bomber is rolled out 
onto the flight-apron, ready to take off for distant 
fighting fronts, the nine thick volumes are recorded 
on microfilm and carefully stored: a permanent egg- 
to-bird history of a B-17, and a guarantee that the 
airplane is flawless in every detail. 


This Boeing-developed inspection system is so 
organized as to be rigidly, painstakingly thorough 
without slowing up the ever-accelerating flow of 
production . . . and to compensate, where necessary, 
for shortages of skilled labor. It is another evidence 
of the manufacturing know-how which made 


possible, on desperately short notice, volume pro- 
duction of America’s first four-engine bomber. 


And when peace returns, and Boeing-designed- 
and-built Flying Fortresses, Stratoliners* and trans- 
oceanic Clippers have completed their last war- 
time mission, then Boeing’s talent for manufacturing 
— plus equal talent for design, research and many 
varied fields of engineering — will serve you for 
better living. 

Then the phrase “Built by Boeing” will mean 
greater convenience, greater safety, greater economy. 


1 
il + DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“THE TERMS **FLYING FORTRESS'* AND “*STRATOLINER’’ ARK REGISTERED BORING TRADE-MARKS 
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on a wounded Soldier ? 


You think you wouldn't ... you don't mean to... 


But unless you are giving every precious min- 
ute of your time . . . every ounce of strength that 
you can spare . . . towards helping win this war as 
a civilian, you are letting down those soldiers who 
are sacrificing lives to win it for you. 


What you are asked to give up isn’t much com- Loox Arounp You! Pick your war activity—and gei 
pared with what they're giving up. The extra work into it! In your local Citizens Service Corps or De: 
you undertake is small compared with the gigan- fense Council there is something for every mag 
tic effort they are making. But to a wounded sol- woman and child to do. If no such groups exist 


, : your community, help to organize them. Write tc 
dier, what you do can mean the difference between this magazine for free Deokies, "You dnd tha Wale 


life and death. ‘ telling what you can do to help defeat the Axis.) 
You make the choice. Find your job—and give it all you've got! 


Contributed by the Magazine Publihers of America EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 
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down on generations of other 
and on one named George C. Mar- 
ho was soon now to be Gil’s gen- 
leader. 
in they'd ordered she said, “You've 
asked before. Tell me, Gil, why 
want this tonight?” 

Bioted the familiar shortness of her 
t bow, the peak of hair that ran 
» a roll of jet black. “I’ve tried be- 
‘ve wanted to get this off my chest.” 
ly didn’t you?” She leaned across 
Je, her eyes meeting his. 

haps I wasn’t encouraged,” he told 


it’s no exoneration.” 

huy can usually tell when he’s ring- 
bell.” 

laughed then, her head back. He 

le whiteness of her teeth against the 

en they'd brought them the chicken 

‘id, “Tell me, Gil. Tell me how it 

fo go out there and run, to run the 
you do with your head up and the 
beating in your face.” 

ever thought of it that way—how it 
hat is.” He forgot for a minute that 
with her was a new experience. 

aAow it seemed like an old one, some- 

to which he was accustomed. 

tried hard to think what running 
ke. “You just drag out for the pole 

xet in front. Then you stay there. 

s about all.” 

ay where?” 

front.” 





‘E house lights were on when they 
alked into the theater. He sat away 
| her at first, but when she spoke he 
ed closer. Soon he realized he was 
|against the arm of the chair, aware 
strange new feeling. Maybe it was 
pa ionship. He knew, whatever it was, 
uid be awfully important to a man’s 

f he’d let it. 

Jing back to her house, he was again 
fcious of the companionship. She put 

irm in his and walked close by, her 

| matching his. Neither was talka- 

' He wondered if she realized what 
fhappening to him. 

s they approached Lee Chapel, she left 
farm and walked to the side, briskly, 
fing straight ahead as he held the tra- 
pnal six-pace salute in front of the 

ral’s tomb. 

1e took his arm again. The trees were 
ter here. She was close to him, warm 
} snug and he knew it was better than 
} ever dreamed it would be. 

he stood on the porch, one step above 
}, her face even with his. Her breath 

‘on his cheek. Her eyes were so close 
sould see the deepness of the whites, 
Specks in the color. He let his arms go 
jund her waist and she came to him. 
} forehead ticked the leather visor of 
}cap, knocking it sideways and their 
ever met. He took the cap and held it 
ind her as his arms slowly went around 
again. 
tthe business of hitting the cap had 
igiiken the spell. He realized she was 
Dad now, edging gently away from his 
We let her go and stepped back. She 
(iifmmed surprised and blinked her eyes 
eee in the satin night. “You pride your- 
' ,#f On being impassive, don’t you, Gil?” 
o, B asked. 
ij) Not impassive.” He was much more 
ease now. 

“Indifferent then?” 

‘Tm not indifferent. I only know when 
Party is over and it’s time to go home. 
h you and me the party just never did 
in. You won't ever have time for me. 
| never did.” 
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He was feeling the great disappoint- 
ment again—the hurt inside that was al- 
ways associated with her. 

“You're an all-right guy, Gil. I’ve al- 
ways heard it said. But do you know what 
else?” 

He scowled in bewilderment and waited 
for her to go on. The twinkle was gone 
from her eyes. 

“I’ve heard it said that you were a front 
runner. A winner as long as you ran out 
in front, but lost in the pack if you didn’t 
break in front.” 


HERE was a silence. The new leaves 

rustled lightly in the trees in the yard. 
A dog howled on Brushy Hill. Gil put on 
his cap. “Maybe,” he said, “maybe you'd 
better tend to learning how to manage 
with house servants and look pretty and 
whatever else Southern girls are supposed 
to tend to learning, and leave running and 
the likes to someone else.” 

As soon as he’d turned away and started 
for barracks he was sorry. He wasn’t sorry 
for what he had said, but for leaving be- 
hind something that he had always ar- 
dently desired. 

His roommates were studying and he 
didn’t bother them but climbed in. Out- 
side he could hear the corporal of the 
guard and a rat sentry. The third-class 
corporal was trying to talk the fourth-class 
sentry out of his gun. The rat was too 
smart. 

His roommates went to bed at taps and 
he was still awake. He heard them change 
the guard at midnight, at two o’clock and 
at four o’clock and that was the last he 
remembered until reveille. He recalled he 
was to run that afternoon and he went 
back to sleep. 

The track squads went to dinner at 
11:30. The white tables, set eight places 
each, were being readied for the Corps. 
Gil watched the university boys taking 
their places, their varicolored trousers, 
blue sweaters and thick-soled brogans 
looking out of place in.the coldly military 
V.M.I. mess hall. 

The poached egg and small steak were 
familiarly good and Gil realized this 
would be the last time. He finished before 
the others and got up to leave. A strange 
uneasiness exhilarated him. 

Captain Jug Corbett called, “Gosh, but 
you're antsy today.” 

“See you on the field,” Gil said, turning 
back to the tables for one last look to 
print the whole setting. 


E LEFT the hall, walking briskly up 

the bricks toward barracks. Going 
up the hill he raised his eyes and saw them 
coming out of Scott-Schipp Hall. Colonel 
Bagby was carrying an armful of books, 
and Millie was helping with several more. 
Her red sweater set off the deep black of 
her hair. Colonel Bagby put his books in 
the car and turned to Gil. 

“Good luck today, Wade. 
time out, isn’t it?” 

“That's right, sir.” Gil snapped the re- 
ply and came to a stiff salute. The colonel 
returned it and Gil popped his hand off 
the leather visor. He was aware of her 
eyes on him. 

“Mrs. Bagby is having some of the ca- 
dets and their dates over for refreshments 
before the hop tonight. Won’t you plan 
on being there?” The colonel was talk- 
ing leisurely, innocent of the gulf between 
his daughter and Gil. Gil was still wait- 
ing for her to speak. 

“Thanks, Colonel. I appreciate that. 
But you see I hadn’t planned on going to 
the hop.’”’ He felt her eyes and turned to 
her. She met his gaze, but still didn’t 
speak. 

“Well, 
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* “What do you mean by new 
life, Whitey ?“’ 


“Well, Blackie, every old 
stocking collected by the 
Government starts life 
over again—as vital 
war material !“’ 


@ The War Production Board wants 
your old stockings. Now! Imme- 
diately! The silks and nylons will 
be reclaimed and used in the war 
effort. Have your old stockings 
laundered, then send them to your 


local salvage collector. Sock the 


Axis with your stockings! 
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Other Lady Buxtons from $1. 


SEE THESE EXCLUSIVE “THREE-WAY” FEATURES! 
aX 
Ay 1. A complete pocket file—The 
pf inner fold, open side up, gives you 3 
full-length compartments separating 
checks, bills, papers, etc. 


2. A secret hideaway—Insert the 
inner fold containing your big bills, 
open side down. Presto—the hidden 
compartment keeps valuables from 
prying eyes. All Lady Buxton “Three- 
Ways” have the Magic Purse. 


3. For glamorous evenings—Draw 
the inner fold toward you. It unlocks— 
lifts out. It's a separate complete 
“wafer-thin" billfold to slip into your 
evening bag! 





These days I don’t go any place without my 
Lady Buxton. It’s so roomy, so convenient 
with a special place for my identification 
papers, license, bills, small change, keys. 
I'd be lost without it! 


Lady Buxton is so beautifully tailored— 
designed for chic and usefulness. It’s thrill- 
ing how Lady Buxton keeps its trim shape. 
That’s because it’s made with a special 
patented “give-and-take” construction. It 
expands as you fill it, eases back as load is 


A MAGIC PURSE—it's removable! It'sa 
honey for small change—in your bill- 
fold or for solo use. It's so easy to un- 
snap and take out—and just as easy to 
snap back. And the patented “flaplock”’ 
gives it double security—it stays put! 


(left) “Three-Way” with 
Magic Purse in Goatskin—$5. 


(below) Burgundy and 
Forest Green "Three- 
Ways” with Magic 
Purse tn Sheepskin— 
$3.50. 


Lady Buxtons are 
ingeniously designed 


Lady Buxton “Three-Way” has nine d7f- 
ferent compartments to keep track of 
everything so a woman can find what 
she’s‘ looking for in a jiffy! Of course 
all “Three-Ways’’ have the Magic Purse. 
Ask to see Lady Buxton at department, 
leather goods or accessory stores. 


Buxton, Inc., 4375 Orleans St., Spring- 
field, Mass., or Dept. F, 47 West 34th 
St., N.Y. GC. 








mind.” The colonel seemed disappointed 
in something and he looked to his daugh- 
ter. “I’ve got to go back in and lock my 
classroom door. Mind waiting out front 
for me?” 

“Certainly not, Father.” She spoke for 
the first time: “Perhaps Mr. Wade will 
wait with me, as long as it’s out front.” 

He looked quickly at her, fumbling for 
a retort. He recognized that her manner 
was cautious now as if she were expect- 
ing him to speak sharply. He decided to 
let go unsaid what he might say. It would 
have been better had he let things go un- 
said in the beginning, asking her for a date, 
for instance. 

The colonel soon was back and getting 
into his car. Gil held the door open and 
tipped the visor of his cap as Millie sat 
beside her father. “Thanks, anyway, for 
the invitation.” He looked in from the 
outside. 

“Maybe you'll change your mind about 
things,” Millie said. The tone was mean- 
ingful, he told himself. 

As the car pulled away and left him 
standing alone in front of Scott-Schipp, 
Gil angered for being a sentimental fool, 
a dreamer. She wasn’t putting any mean- 
ing into those words. Stop trying to kid 
yourself. 

He entered barracks. A rat walked by 
in the rat line, shoulders pinned far back, 
wrinkling the back of his blouse. 

Gil snapped, “Get ’em back some, mis- 
ter.” He watched the rat strain to make 
the blades touch. Then Gil, as he walked 
to the gym, felt ashamed for taking it out 
on a poor rat. 


HE white sateen pants were cold 

against his legs. He hurried into the 
sweat shirt and pants and got a blanket 
from Forsythe, the assistant manager. He 
crossed the. bridge and walked down the 
steps to the field below. 

Gil put on his pushers and shoes, lacing 
them loosely. He jogged down the back 
stretch and picked up Williams. 

“How do you feel today?” Williams 
asked, speaking with the rhythm of his 
chucking spikes. 

“Like running.” Gil said. “How do you 
feel?” 

“Like beating you,” Williams told him, 
with a grin. 

Gil said, ““We’d both better try beating 
Kostansik first. Have you seen him?” 

“There he is now,” Williams said, “just 
starting to run past the stands.” 

A high bounding figure was rolling by 
the crowd, blue sweat clothes dark against 
the tow head atop the broad shoulders. 
You had to figure on the looseness of a 
sweat shirt, but even so the boy’s chest 
must be barreled: 

The jumpers were gathering around the 
pits, the weight men were stretching their 
muscles with half-hearted tosses of the 
shot and discus, the sprinters were warm- 
ing up in front of the concrete stands. A 
poetic thought came to Gil’s mind. They 
were all marking time. They were mark- 
ing time for today’s track meet in a cer- 
tain sense, but every one of them was 
marking time for a bigger event that was 
to come. 

Today’s meet would seem very unimpor- 
tant then. Jug Corbett would lead a pla- 
toon of men somewhere in the South 
Pacific and run into the jungle in the same 
easy stride he used in the quarter mile. 
Biff Matson would rear back and throw 
a grenade with the very hand he was toss- 
ing the shot today, only the grenade would 
land in a foxhole and blow everything to 
smithereens. They were all marking time 
for the big event. The track meet was un- 
important to that. 

Yet the meet was of consequence at the 
moment. It was of consequence because 
they were all young and high-strung and 
emotions had to go somewhere. There 
had to be an outlet until the important 
things came along. 


The Virginia meet always brough ye 
good crowd. The stands were nearly" 
with bright colors blending into th 
terns of grays and whites. He didgget”™ 
to look for her. He knew she wasypl!” 
some place. He didn’t want to think # pli 
her any more today because he ji! ie 
where he stood now, back in the pags) * 
would be better not to think about * 
all. jy il 

Biff Matson slammed the discus hagae! “ 
to the edge of the field and then heavy tis 
shot past the conference record. i “ 
points clinched for the Biffer. Boots vii! 
dolph came back from the hungge! 
panting, fighting hard for his breatljpe 
heart pounding, but glowing at the 
because he had won handily—by ati 
five yards. quartel 

yp 4 res 

ND then Jug Corbett uncorked ijjey ™! 
quarter, driving through the turmee 1 

up the stretch in a relentless pace thaggy0l! 
the blue jerseys far behind. chest 

When they called the milers, Gil ru! 
out from under his blanket and sage tt’ 
stretching the muscles in his legs Msi 
scratching his bare feet against the jot! 
in the infield. Williams came over anjgexie! 
beside him while they put on their sijge: ol 
Gil slid his toes into the chamois puspp! 
and fitted the spiked shoes carefully, 1 ti 
man pulling on dress gloves. He piggie it 
the laces tight and double-knotted tip ite s 
Everything was done from habit. for 

Gil was walking toward the track vigpiet 
he heard Jug call to him. Gil stop 
Jug came up, his breathing still fol 
from his fast quarter. “I just wanted™at | 
say... we've got them... on the runigs:6 
and... oh, hell, Gil. . . you know vgpitol 
it means ... to beat Virginia.” pin, 

They shook hands and Gil said, “Wms, 
one is dedicated to you, Jughead.” phiG 

He got a good look at Kostansik atijAm 
start. Kostansik drew the pole, and gpk 
lane two. A Virginia miler was in thi 
and Williams had four. e bl 

There were eight of them, all tall @isk 
long-legged. But Kostansik was the @ | 
gest. ng | 

Gil shook hands with him and felt vs ¥ 
old when he did. Kostansik was all Mid. 
and chest. His eyes were blue and shi. 
and his close-cropped hair made Gil thi 7 
of a baby—a baby centaur with Bm } 
Conn’s body and Whirlaway’s legs. ped 

After they dug their holes they toom). 
few practice starts and then it was till {c 
to go. msi 

Gil didn’t feel that he was ready ‘iy 
but it was time and he was late getting @ wi 
his red sweat suit. He tossed it to Pagity 
sythe and went back to his holes. Kite} 
tansik was waiting for him, mats of why 
hair glistening on his legs and arms. ‘Ban 
was last into his holes and came up {im 
fast and rolled on the start, feeling ti di 
he beat the gun just a fraction as it si 
them off. Racing for the turn and outi ; 
front, Gil thought he might be called bai». 
but when he wasn’t, he decided he had ; 

jumped the gun, but just happened to tis: 
it right on the nose. 0, 
3 
E WENT into the turn smooth 
bringing his knees up hip high alt 
driving off the front spikes of his shojRi| 
As he went over to the pole he bent into#: 
coming off the turn with a rush and tryi} i 
to hold the pace down the backstretch. HiRy 
was going too fast and knew it, but hop 
by making it smooth enough he could hoi) 
the pace. li 
Into the back turn he slowed aii} 
looked back over his left shoulder. Fi 
was leading by about ten yards, farth}h 
than he usually did, especially agairiR} 
class like Kostansik,. He didn’t pick 19) 
the pace and when he came off the bari 
turn he heard Kostansik moving up b 
hind, his spikes cutting into the trai 
menacingly. Gil decided to play wi 
Kostansik once. He didn’t try to bred 
away, but sailed along down past tl 





& 


i 
'aYs bro 4 2 
en is evenly, letting his momentum carry. 
in nl ia ik was moving up, almost in stride 
a | 
: # li knot of seven or eight people stood 

‘Vilhe high-jump pit. One of them was 
wie ‘iifythe holding a stop watch. As they 
, oe ned by the pits Gil heard Forsythe 
m k lh, “Sixty seconds, Gil.” 

“Oufigstansik was moving out. Gil was 
edie ull for it. He tucked his chin into his 
te Nes > and drove for the turn, mechani- 
. - tat w, effortlessly, feeling his legs pumping 
" 7 br him and the spikes sending the 
t Sols lk behind. He went bending into the 
«yl and enjoyed realizing he had too 
eA id "G drag out for the kid with the hairy 
Sy al the back turn he let up again. The 
ind quarter should be a miler’s slowest. 
sont, MP @ reserve. eae. 
‘“okedif very minor hurt was starting in his 




















i tit tutfgach. That was always the first. Soon 
hice thal would start burning in the left side 
| chest. Then another would smolder 
ls, Gi ne right. 


‘iu When he went into the back turn he 
ts healed spikes chucking into the track be- 
‘ts he, more than one pair. 

* Olet algal picked up the stride a little and real- 
Mn their i the others were, too. He knew one 
‘NOS pike pressing runners would be Kostan- 
‘cll, but there was another and maybe 
\ Hep, He heard the voices calling to him 


notte r the stands. There were scattered 
‘bl. Jers for all of them, but most of the 
¢ lack ets were hollering his name. 

Gil stop ® 


‘sill (¥OWN the stretch he saw Kostansik 
‘ Wanleg# cut loose with a bid for the pole, 
ilhe rushing Gil off guard. The big blue jersey 
'00"#hed to the front by three yards and then 
Iwed in, a red jersey close behind. It was 
‘i, Wiiams, cutting in too soon. Williams’ 
a” \ke hit Gil’s leg, and Gil felt himself fal!- 
‘ask al]. A runner piled on from behind as the 
le, adigk peeled the skin from Gil’s knees and 
25 1) ids. 
fhe blow from behind got his breath, 
ihis knees were suddenly cold from the 
od. He looked up. Kostansik was 
ding Williams into the turn, and the 
ifelifers were fanned out behind, battling 
jas allt third. 
and Gil got up, intending to limp from the 
eGil tick. Tough to lose, especially this one. 
wih Bpsh, but those knees hurt. Whew. Got 
ls, Iyaped out of it. Tough luck, that’s all. 
ey tooliaee A. 
was Hie felt the keen disappointment gnaw- 
| inside. Disappointment always asso- 
dy ited with regret, and regret associated 
vtingl@lf with her. Lost in the pack if you 
(0 Him’t break in front. 
s MMe began to run again, picking up his 
‘of fide where he’d left off. His knees were 
ms, WE and hard to work, but he got them 
¢u#ing; and after about one hundred yards 
line Wey didn’t seem to work so badly. His 
si(#mds were smarting where the skin was 
dolfme, and his breathing was producing 
dbakep pains now, not hurts. 
hale guessed Kostansik had about forty 
\oli#rds on him now and less than two laps 
‘go. He drove his spikes into the track, 
fying to get all the bounce he could. 
noot’Going down the backstretch, Gil real- 
igh ded he was gaining a little and this encour- 
<sged him to bear down more. Into the 
tintdltck turn he overhauled the stragglers and 
jiygas fifth coming off the bend. He pulled 
cf, Jat wide in the front stretch and drove 
‘hoard for third place before they passed 
\jihe pits. As he made it, pulling in behind 
Villiams he felt a cheer far off some place 
{ wad hearing his name with it related the 
+, fecitement to his bid. 
ful) He fell in Williams’ stride and dogged 
;aige third-classman into the turn. Coming 
c(t into the back stretch he could see over 
: h/illiams’ shoulder that Kostansik was 
yp Oe ing away from both of them, the cen- 















all tall 
as the 





t . 
yt Williams seemed to be falling off the 
j@ace, and Gil moved out to go by. He 
, Went up into second place and then came 
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back to the pole. Gil watched the back 


of the centaur’s track shirt bouncing-|-m 


lightly with each of Kostansik’s strides. 
Gil kept his eyes on the shirt and fought 
desperately to match the youngster’s un- 
tiring pace. 

His legs felt as if they had been swing- 
ing that way forever, swinging from the 
hips and burning at the knees. The in- 
field wasn’t there any more, or the stands 
or the remount stables. There was a blue 
shirt in front of him bouncing off a 
thickset back and he was trying to keep 
the blue in sight. It was harder running 
now and he imagined it was the turn, the 
last one. It should be about two hundred 
yards to the finish and this was where 
Kostansik was good. 


IL gritted his teeth and drove on. He 


felt his legs stumble underneath him | | 


and ungritted the teeth, calling on every 
trick he knew to relax. 

He saw Kostansik lean into it and pull 
away. Gil took a deep breath and hung on 








the youngster’s stride, bearing down with | 


everything now, more than everything be- 
cause he really didn’t have anything left 
and seemed to be running on something 
he had never called on before, a reserve 
of power he didn’t know was there. But it 
was because they were digging for it in 
the straightaway now and he was still right 
in there with the centaur. 

He realized he was going blind from 
pain and fatigue, but forced his eyes open 
as wide as he could and stayed close to the 
blue shirt. He saw the shirt falter a little 
and then it seemed to come back. Gil 
moved along beside the blue. The blue 
was on his left now and chips were scat- 
tered all over the track, blue ones. 

Something flicked, ever so _ lightly, 
against his shoulder. Then someone was 
grabbing at his arms and holding him, and 
he was pulling away, still trying to run 
when he heard the voices. 

He realized then he was standing on 
wooden legs in the middle of the track, 


and Forsythe was making him put on his | 


sweat suit. Another person was there and 
his bleary eyes told him it was Jug. Jug 
said something, but he was sort of blub- 
bery and Gil couldn’t understand what it 
was. 

“You came from behind that time,” 
Boots screamed in his ear. ““Gee, Gil, you 
picked up fifty yards. I'll certify you 
did.” 

“It was closer to sixty,” Forsythe hol- 
lered. “More probably it was seventy.” 

Gil leaned on Jug’s shoulder and walked 
to the gym. By the time Millie’s party 
started, it would be a hundred yards. 


HE others were already there when he 
came up the steps, brass buttons glis- 
tening, the tails of his coatee stiff and 
straight. She stepped outside, coming to 
him as the oaken door closed behind her. 
They stood facing each other for a sec- 
ond before he said, “I came here to talk 
for Gil.” 

She smiled and he could see the damp- 
ness on her lips. Then she gently brought 
his gauze-wrapped hands to her face. “I 
must say that was something to see this 
afternoon.” 

“T hadn’t thought of it before. You 
were right about that front-runner stuff.” 

Her eyes were looking up into his. “If 
they really tried, you might say, some 
people could run in front any time they 
wanted to.” 

He let his arms go around her and she 
came to him, so close it took his breath 
away. Her lashes touched his face. 

He moved to kiss her, and her forehead 
hit the visor of his cap, knocking it for- 
ward so that it fell between them. 

“When you come back,” she said, “when 
you come back, there will be a nice shelf 
some place where that cap can gather dust, 
all caps with leather visors.” 

THE END 

















of Gaptoin Sahil 


Tue weather-beaten granite headstone 
up on Prospect Hill says he was born 
back in 1838. But he looked far older 
than forty when I first met him... a 
lean, saber-scarred man . . . two years 
after the Custer Massacre. 


He was my mother’s oldest brother 
and I but a child. But the memory of his 
curious belief lives with me still. 


He ran away in 57, with nary a note 
or a word from him for twenty-one 
years. Then he walked in, on leave, a 
Civil War veteran and captain of cav- 
alry, home from the Indian wars. 


He spoke surprisingly seldom and 
then softly. And, curiously, he always 
sat in that corner of a room where his 
restless glance could command all doors 
and windows. 

“Why? Because,” he answered my 
mother’s query, “sixteen years of war- 
fare have taught me that, to survive, 
I must never turn my back on the front.” 


Today, how many of us share the be- 
lief of Captain Cahill . . . the conviction 
that, if we Americans are to survive, we 
must never turn our backs on the front 


eae. Mae 


... the front where our boys battle for 
their existence and ours? 

Today, how many of us realize the 
vital importance of really sacrificing to 
support that front? 


How many of us are doing something 
about it by purchasing our full share of 
war bonds—every week, every pay day 
—and ALL we can possibly afford? 


FACTS ABOUT WAR BONDS 


1. War Bonds cost $18.75, for which 
you receive $25 in 10 years—or 
$4 for every $3. 

. War Bonds are the world’s safest 
investment—guaranteed by the 
United States Government. 

. War Bonds can be made out in 
1 name—or in 2, as co-owners. 

. War Bonds cannot go down in 
value: If they are lost, the Gov- 
ernment will issue new ones. 

. War Bonds can be redeemed, in 
case of necessity, after 60 days. 

. War Bonds begin to build up in- 
terest after 12 months. 





Don’t Turn Your Back on the Front... BUY BONDS 
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- OUR first taste of Old 


Grand-Dad makes you 
remember the fragrance of 
Kentucky’s honeysuckle, 
its warm and sunny mead- 
ows, the hospitality of its 
people. And you'll real- 
ize, too, how well and 
truly the title, “Head 
of the Bourbon 
Family,” fits this 
great whiskey. 


The Old Grand-Dad Distil- 
lery Co. is 100% engaged in 
production of alcohol for war 
purposes. 

This whiskey was made 
years before America entered 
the war. 
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ONE TASTE WILL 
TELL YOU WHY 
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Sound of Revelry 


Continued from page 20 


“Nothing.” 

“T want it straight.” 

“You're getting it straight. I’m-a danc- 
ing teacher... 

“T know all about that. I’ve checked up 
on you. It’s the personal side I’m inter- 
ested in.” 

I said, ‘““There wasn’t any.” 

“On account of whose fault?” 

I shrugged. My shoulder hurt when I 
did it. I said, “I’ve given Miss Willard a 
lot of dancing lessons. She was a sweet 
kid, but crazy. I think I amused her.” 

“Did she go to the party with you?” 

“No. I went with my partner.” 

“What happened? Why didn’t you take 
the same girl home?” 

I hesitated. The big man by the window 
said, “Level with him, kid. He’s just trying 
to find out.” 


AX GOLD ‘nodded toward the big 
man. ““That’s Andy Sullivan,” he ex- 
plained. “He and I play around together. 
So why didn’t you take Miss Morgan 
home?” 
“We had a sort of a misunderstanding,” 
I said. 
“About what?” 
I said, “I don’t like this. I keep remem- 
bering that the girl I’m talking about is 


“I remember that, too. That’s why I’m 
here. Why did Judith Morgan get sore at 
you?” 

Max Gold was plenty direct. He had a 


way of asking questions that made you 


think he knew the answer and was just 


Be | trying to check up. He was as impersonal 


as a fish. I said, “Earlier in the evening I 
was all over lipstick.” 

“Miss Willard’s?” 

Sessa 

“Your partner didn’t like it?” 

Max Gold folded his hands and looked 
down at them. “Who else didn’t like it?” 

“Who else... ?’? That stumped me. “I 
don’t think it meant anything to oe 
elsex: 

“How about Floyd Baylor?” 

“Who?” 

“Floyd Baylor. Long, tall, sandy-haired 
fellow. Harvard. Nuts about Miss Wil- 
lard.” 

“Oh,” I said. “Him?” 

“That’s the guy.” 

I got a little angry. “Look here,” I said, 
“that’s a crazy idea. I never saw that fel- 
low before in my life. But he isn’t the type 
who would commit murder.” 

“You can’t tell. Any goon might if he 
was mad enough. Suppose we figure he 
didn’t like you kissing his girl.” 

“Then why would he... ?” All ofa 
sudden I felt like I wanted to be sick. 
“Good Lord, you mean somebody might 
have been shooting at me?” 

“Could be.” 

“That’s ridiculous. Especially a man of 
this what’s-his-name’s type.” ” 

Max Gold said calmly, “I think you’re 
right. But I got to consider all angles.” 

“You'll be asking me next if I think it 
was Judy Morgan.” 

“Tt might. Somebody killed the girl. I 
got to find out who.” 

I said, “I don’t know anything about it 
or her or anything else. And I feel awful.” 

“You ain’t hurt. Bruises—and shock. 
I’ve got to keep on asking questions.” 

I lay back on the pillow. I said, “I’d 
like a cigarette, if you don’t mind.” 

Max Gold handed me a cigarette and 
held a match for me. I took a deep drag. 
It tasted wonderful. 

Max half closed those piercing black 
eyes of his. “You got any enemies, Har- 
rison?”’ 

“No.” 


“Peaceful guy, huh?” 

oy es:y 

“Well, look: I-figure it this way; 

maybe know something that doesn’t 
a thing to you. But maybe it fits, 
night, for instance—did anything h 
besides this kissing stuff? Anythin 
wasn't right in the groove?” 

“No...” Then I blinked. “Well 
there was something .. .” 

Andy Sullivan turned his back tc 
window so that he was facing me. 
Gold said quietly, “Let’s have it.” 

I started talking. I told him about 
on the terrace with Judy, and about 
following us out there. I told about 
ing in the shadows near the elevator 
and then about what happened o 
next terrace. I gave it as | remem 
it, which wasn’t too clearly becau 
hadn’t seemed important at that time. 

When I finished, Sullivan whistled, 
Max Gold didn’t change expression. 
said, “So they said it was a gun, 

“Yes. The usual thing: They thougl 
wasn’t loaded.” 

“What did they look like, that 
couple?” 

“Lady and gentleman, obviously. 
were dressed that way, and that’s how 
talked.” 

“Would you know them if you 
them again?” 

“T think so. I’m sure I’d recognize 

“Why?” 

“She was beautiful,” I said. “One of 
most beautiful girls I’ve ever seen.” 

“Blonde or brunette?” 

“Blonde—but very.” 

“You only saw the two of them? 
body else?” 

“No one.” 

“So they lived there, and—” Andy § 
livan began, but I interrupted: 

“They didn’t live there.” 

“No?” Gold looked at me, his e 
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“T don’t think. I know.” 

“How?” 

“Judy told me who does live there.” 

“Judy? Your partner?” 

“Yéss* 

“How did she know?” 

“She’s been there...” I stopped sh 
I didn’t like the way I knew it was goi 
to sound. If you’re not in the dance rack 
it isn’t easy to understand things like th 

“Keep moving, Harrison.” Max’s vo 
was silky, but I could tell from the sou 
of it that ’'d stuck my chin.out. 


ELLOW that lived there,” I sag‘ 
picking my words pretty careful 
“was a lonely old codger.” 

“Old?” 

“Fifty, maybe. He was crazy abo 
dancing, and like a lot of men who are 
he couldn’t. He was all left feet. The on 
person he was able to dance with w 3 
Judy. She was his teacher. He got a greg. 
kick out of taking her around and maki 
like a dancer. I can name you a hundr dc 
cases more or less like that: a dozen rig§,., 
in our studios. It sounds nutsy—” 7 

“Reasonable,” said Max with an unde I 
standing which surprised me. “Go ahead 

“It was that way,” I said. “And dor 
ask me if I was jealous of this guy, becau 
I wasn’t. We don’t get jealous of dam 
pupils.” 

“Did you see him?” 

“No. Just the young man and woman 
told you about.” 

“Did they see you?” 

“They couldn’t have. Judy and I wei, 
hiding from Miss Willard. It sounds sill 
but that’s what Wwe were doing. They sa 
Babs, but not us.’ 

Max asked, casually, “What was tk 
name of the guy who lived there?” 





| 


| 

Yonathan Tate.” 

lor the first time Max Gold looked 
ed. He said, “Jonathan Tate! You 
that’s the name?” 

‘m sure.” 

ax got up. His voice was crisp, and his 
er businesslike. He said, “You're 

ing right here, Harrison. Andy will 

b you company. He’s not going to let 

tej i |see anybody: not till I get back, any- 


He, | was beyond me, and I said so. 
; 
” 





\lhigKeep your shirt on,” said Max Gold. 
kot a little investigating to do. This 
“( “Wiathan Tate . . . maybe he’s the angle 
' looking for.” 
IS back 

Cg me) 
lave it” 
IM abou 
ind abou 
Old aby 


DY SULLIVAN wasn’t much com- 
pany. I tried to get some information 
him, but it was no soap. He said, 
ok, son—I’ll talk about a lot of things, 
not this case. Orders, see?” 
‘leap saw, and I didn’t like what I saw. It 
pened qs the first time I'd ever been on the 
| ienenfimess end of an investigation, and it 
') beagle me nervous. Getting questioned 
that tingikes you feel guilty, whether you are or 
‘Vihiief. IL was thinking in circles already. 
\iesigggzat big circles. And Judy was in the 
2 fun, Idle of every one. 
ie) thoygNot that they thought she had done 
thing. But they had grabbed the idea 
e, that { 
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good deal smaller than Andy Sullivan. He 
had brown hair and pleasant brown eyes. 
His clothes were neat and well tailored. 
He spoke in a very quiet voice and his 
grammar was perfect. 

He started off by asking me a million 
questions about Jonathan Tate. He kept 
urging me to remember everything Judy 
had ever said about him. He wanted to 
know how long she’d known him, how 
many dance lessons he’d taken from her, 
how often they went out together, what 
she had told me about their evenings, 
what she had said about visiting at his 
apartment. I didn’t enjoy any part of it. 
I said, “Why don’t you ask Judy about 
this?” and Ballard said, “TI have.” 

“Then why question me? What I know 
is all second-hand.” 

Ballard said briefly, “Checking.” 

I told him the story over and over again: 
sometimes from the beginning, sometimes 
from the middle. He said, “I know you're 
tired, Mr. Harrison—but I’ve got to keep 
pressing. You aren’t in a position to judge 
what is important and what isn’t.” 

“And you won’t tell me, will you?” 

“I’m afraid I can’t.” 

After an hour or so of that sort of stuff 
I asked whether I could pop a few ques- 
tions and Ballard said yes. 

“Does Judy know Babs was killed?” 
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it she had been jealous of Babs Willard, 
jd Babs had been murdered. That wasn’t 


rigeecl. ' 

a hen this Jonathan Tate business. The 
“bme had clicked with both detectives. It 

iit ant something. Max said that it maybe 

las the angle he was looking for. To me 

tet lat was police double-talk, but it didn’t 


jake me feel any better. 
/As a matter of fact, I was feeling pretty 
id generally. I wasn’t hurt, but my nerv- 
‘Jis system had taken a beating. The hours 
“lagged interminably. 
They brought me some lunch, but I 
pPuldn’t eat it. Andy, however, did all 
) M¥eht. He finished his tray, and then helped 
oit with mine. The hall nurse came in 
lieth a trim young intern, and they asked : 
il) } few medical questions. Questions that 
lgMidn’t mean anything, and they had for- 
‘aili>tten the answers before they got outside 
iulifie door. I figured that was all right, be- 
ti fause there were really sick people in the 
' Jospital, and I wasn’t sick—only scared. 
U0 I grabbed a brief nap in the afternoon 
heifind then I felt some better. I wanted to 
(diet up, but Andy said No, I couldn’t. At 
iecilfve o'clock they brought around some 
f dilfore food. It didn’t look any better than 
ne lunch, but I was getting a grip on my- 
elf and I ate some of it. A little after six 
omilp’clock Max Gold came back and with 
im was a man whom he introduced to 
s as George Ballard. He said Ballard 
|\vas another detective. That made three 
{slliletectives too many, as far as I was con- 
(y deerned. 
This Ballard was a nice-looking chap. He 
i as bigger than he looked, which meant 
hat he was a heap larger than Max and a 








GEORGE HAMILTON GREEN 


Ballard said, “We told her.” 

“Did you teil her I was in the car?” 

SAVES: 

“Does she know where I am now?” 

“Yes...” Ballard looked straight at me 
and smiled warmly. “Take it easy, old 


man. She was upset about it. She wanted_ 


to come to you right away.” 

“She wasn’t sore?” 

“Certainly not. She is a pretty fine 
young lady, and I think she’s as concerned 
about you as you’d want her to be.” 

“That,” I said, “is relief. I'd give my 
right arm to see her.” 

“You can see her—and keep your right 
arm.” 

“When?” 

“As soon as we've finished with you.” 

I felt a sense of relief. I don’t know why, 
but I did. I said, “This thing must be in 
all the papers.” 

“Yes.” Ballard and Max Gold looked 
at each other. “You come in for a lot. of 
publicity, but not by name.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“You are the ‘unknown companion.’ ” 

“Why?” 

“Max thought you’d rather not be 
mixed up in it.” 


SAID, “Gee, that’s nice...” But here 

again was something that I couldn’t put 
my finger on. “I never knew the police 
were so considerate.” 

“We haven't got anything on you.” 
That was Max Gold speaking. “So why 
should we cause you embarrassment?” 

I started to say “Why not?” but that 
didn’t seem very smart, so I let it ride. I 
had a feeling that they had their own rea- 


sons, and that it had nothing to do with 
any consideration for me. 

Ballard said, “Did you ever meet Jona- 
than Tate?” 

“So we're back to that again.” 

“Yes.” 

“T never met him. I saw him several 
times at the studio and once or twice 
when he was with Judy.” 

“You know nothing about him?” 

“Only what she told me.” 

“From what she told you—what was 
your opinion: how. would you size him 
up?” 

“Lonely chap. Very few friends. Defi- 
nitely not a wolf. Chief hobby: dancing. 
That’s where Judy came in.” 

“Did she mention whether he spent 
money lavishly?” 

I said, “Are you trying to pin some- 
thing on Judy?” 

“No.” 

Somehow I believed him—then. I said, 
“He paid her well. He called their eve- 
nings together lessons. He gave her a few 
presents, but they were trifles. I pegged 
him as a gentleman in the real meaning of 
the word. She was impressed by his apart- 
ment and his way of living. A bachelor of 
culture and simple tastes.” 

George Ballard said, “You're being co- 
operative. I appreciate it.” 

“T still don’t understand why you want 
secondhand dope when you can get it 
straight from headquarters.” 

“Because Miss Morgan may have had 
one slant with us and another with you. 
That could be important.” 

“Why? Where do I figure? If Judy 
can’t give you all you want, why don’t 
you go to Jonathan Tate?” 

“That would be a little difficult.” 

“Why?” 

“Because,” said Ballard, “Jonathan Tate 
is dead.” 


DON’T know what I looked like when |'§ 


he said that. I must have looked pretty 
silly. For a man who has lived a good 
average life, with lots of nothing happen- 
ing, things were piling up. 

I said, “What did he die of?” 

Andy Sullivan said, “Lead poisoning,” 
and chuckled as though he thought it was 
funny. Gold and Ballard ignored him. But 
they let him finish. “He was shot.” 


I began to remember things. They made | 


me nervous. I asked, “When was he shot?” 
“Last night,” answered Max Gold. 
YOu Meanve a. 2a 
“That’s our guess. The shot you heard 
was the one that killed him. We could be 


wrong, but that’s the way it looks from | t 
| Nature may be warning you that your kidneys need 

re | attention. 

A wave of nausea swept over me. I had 


to fight against it. I said, “This time you've | 


here.” 


got to tell me things. I don’t understand 
any of it.” 
Max said, “When you mentioned Jona- 


than Tate’s name, we decided to take a} 
look-see. We went to his apartment this | 
morning. Right after I left here. Tate was | 


sitting in an easy chair, completely dead. 
We called a doctor and he pegged the hour 
at just about the time you heard the shot. 
That isn’t accurate, of course, but it'll do 
until a better hour comes along.” 

“Then those two people—that man and 
WoOMaD ae.) UOCY see 2. 

“That’s how we figure it.” 

“But good Lord, man! They didn’t look 
like murderers.” 

“Murderers seldom do.” 

“They were as casual and easy...” 

“Smooth,” said Max. “Smooth as but- 
tere 

Ballard picked it up: “Could you recog- 
nize those people if you saw them again, 
Harrison?” 

I began to see how important this might 
be, so I watched my words. I said, “The 
woman I’m sure of. As to the man, I 
couldn’t swear it. He was nice-looking, 


, 


but average. You can’t be sure you'd rec- | 


ognize a man of that type.” 
“Miss Willard talked to them quite a 
while, didn’t she?” 
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LEG PAINS MAY 
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Of Tired Kidneys 


If backache and leg pains are making you miser- 
able, don’t just complain and do nothing about them. 


The kidneys are Nature’s chief way of taking excess 
acids and poisonous waste out of the blood. They help 
most people pass about 3 pints a day. 

If the 15 miles of kidney tubes and filters don’t 
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eX Goin, 

“Could they see her plainly?” 

“I suppose so. Even with the blinds 
down for the dimout, there was quite a 
bit of light.” 

“Could they see you?” 

“My guess would be no. Miss Willard 
had been looking for us .. . for me, that 
is. She was pretty close to where we were 
hiding. So if she didn’t see us, it'd seem 
fairly safe to assume that they didn’t 
either.” 

“In other words, we might say that so 
far as they knew, Miss Willard was the 
only person who saw or heard anything.” 

“Yes...” Then it hit me. It hit hard. 
I said, “You mean that they are the ones 
who might have killed Babs?” 


EORGE BALLARD nodded. “Could 

be. Let us say one of them had just 
shot Jonathan Tate. If they were both in 
on it, that makes both technically guilty 
of murder, no matter which one may have 
handled the gun. The man_ probably 
walked out on the terrace for the purpose 
of finding out whéther there had been any 
commotion; whether anyone had noticed 
anything wrong. He saw one person: a 
young lady, whom we can presume he had 
plenty of time to recognize. He called his 
confederate—the blond girl—for two rea- 
sons: First, to make certain that they could 
recognize Miss Willard again; second, to 
make his story about the accidental firing 
of the gun more authentic. And we can 
even add a third reason: That if they could 
make Miss Willard think nothing had hap- 
pened, she’d be less likely to be nervous— 
less likely to mention it.” 

“And so,” I said, “after assuring them- 
selves that she was the only person who 
could have seen anything, they decided 
they’d be safer if they fixed things so she 
couldn’t talk.” 

“Tt’s a reasonable guess.” 

“T’ve read about things like that .. .” 

Max said, “They happen. You’d be sur- 
prised.” 

Ballard picked it up: “That’s why I 
wanted to be sure that they couldn’t have 
seen you and Miss Morgan.” 

Now I started thinking in earnest. I said, 
“They couldn’t have seen me—that’s sure. 
BUtyercn-7- 

“But what?” 

“After Babs went away .. . we thought 
she’d gone inside . . . we figured we’d bet- 
ter go back separately. No particular rea- 
son except that it would look better. You 
know, professional dancers hiding out in 
the dark together . . . anyway, Judy went 
first. This man and woman were still on 
the terrace down below.” 

“Did they see her?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Were you looking at them?” 

“No, I was looking at Judy.” 

“Tf they had looked up—could they have 
seen her?” 

“T suppose they could. But that’s just a 
guess. Babs had been standing right at 
the railing. When Judy walked away, she 
naturally kept closer to the wall of the 
penthouse.” 

Max Gold said, “I figure they didn’t see 
her: 

I asked, ““Why are you so sure?” 

His answer was simple and direct: “Judy 
Morgan’s still alive, ain’t she?” 

I didn’t like the sound of that. I don’t 
think Ballard did, either. He said, gently, 
“That’s the way it adds up, Harrison. If 
those people killed Miss Willard because 
she was a possible witness against them, 
they certainly wouldn’t have stopped 
there. They’d handle any other person the 
same way—provided they knew who that 
person was. They’ve had all day...” 

I was thinking of Judy in a new way: as 
someone who was in danger. Ballard went 
on talking. He was handing me a fistful of 
logic, but it didn’t register. I knew he was 
right, but I was still frightened. Max Gold 
chimed in, backing him up. I said, “That’s 


all right for you fellows, but you're 
love with the girl. I am.” 

“Sure you are. But it can’t shape u 
other way.” 

“Who says it can’t? You! And wh 
you know about it? You can only 
If you guess wrong—she gets the 
thing Babs Willard got.” 

“Quit worrying,” said Ballard. 
sorry I ever planted the idea. Asa 
of fact, Max and I have already vy 
both penthouses to size up that very 
There isn’t a chance on earth that 
could have seen Miss Morgan. And 
sure she’s in no danger. But we w 
you to understand things.” 

“Why?” 

“Because We might need your help 

“T haven’t been much use so far. \ 
do I do now?” 

George Ballard had something o 
mind. I could tell by the careful 
he selected his words. “You can pro 
to sit steady,” he said. “Things 
happened.” 

“You're telling me!” 

“More things.” 

“Somebody else... ?” 

“No more murders. But somethi 
teresting.” 

I waited for him to go on. Things 
been popping so fast I was in a daze 
way. I figured that if I’d taken this m 
I could take more. I thought I was 
pared for anything. Which proves 
wasn’t very smart. 

Ballard circled the subject. He 
“Do you know a Broadway night 
called the Torrid Zone?” 

Of all the questions he might have as 
that was the most unexpected. I 
“Sure, I do.” 

“What do you know about it?” 

“Everything. It’s a flash spot. Rea 
able prices, capacity business, two d 
bands and a darn’ good show.” 

“You know the building it’s in?” 

“Yes ... that is, I know there’s no 
there except the club and a few shops. 

“That’s it. It’s a valuable piece of p 
erty whether you regard it as real estat 
a night-club venture, or both.” 

“So what?” 

Ballard said, “Would it surprise yo 
know that the property and the club b 
belonged to Jonathan Tate?” 

It would. Most definitely. I said so 
said he’d be the last man on earth I co 
ever imagine running a night club. 

“He didn’t run it,’ explained Balla 
“He owned it, and he took the profits. 
very seldom went there But it was I 
just the same.” 































GOT a glimpse of Andy Sullivan. 

looked as surprised as I felt. Max w 
sitting quietly, but I could see he was ¢ 
cited. Only Ballard was taking it the ez 
way. I liked Ballard. Max Gold was ok 
for a cop—but Ballard seemed to be son 
thing extra special. 

“When we discovered that Tate h 
been killed,” said Ballard, “we did a lit 
investigation. We learned the name of | 
lawyer. We called on him. We found o 
that Jonathan Tate left a will.” 

I waited. I knew something was cor 
ing. I knew it would be big. 

“Jonathan Tate left all of his propert 
including, of course, the Torrid Zone, 
one person.” 

“Yes...” And then, because I knew 
was expected of me, I asked, “Who?” 

“He left it,” said Ballard, “to Judy Mo 
gan.” 

After a lot of talking, the cops told me 
could get dressed and go home. They hz 
pumped me dry. I didn’t have an emotic 
left in me. 

I said, “Look, If I'm free to do as 
wish, I’m not going home. I want to s¢ 
Judy.” 

“That’s okay.” Max Gold gave thi 
tight little smile of his. “She’s expectin 
you.” 





bitjyy fpige,” I said. “You think of every- 
ut You mee 


Cat shy | y sat there while I got dressed. I 
“Mishaky, and I don’t think I looked 
Max told me how to get in touch 





‘Ou! 

we nth (him in case I wanted anything. I 
be ge rs be at Ballard, and he smiled. “You 
» **“Ealways contact me through Lieuten- 
larg jold,” he said. “I'll be around.” 

idea, 4, NAS glad to get away from them. I 
¢ thas ped in at a little haberdashery and 
D tat ves ht a clean shirt, mine showing slight 
eth Ince of what had happened the previ- 
ean ‘thight. Then I picked up a newspaper, 


All to a barbershop and read the paper 
> I got a shave. 

fiere was the story about Babs Willard 
x killed. It said a lot, but didn’t tell 
hing. I was referred to only as “a 
companion.” I felt that way, too. 
gs had been happening all around me, 
I didn’t know why. 

* Gathit it wasn’t the Babs Willard story that 

‘\Cth iy interested me. It was the spread 
Thins gave Judy: 


YCING BEAUTY INHERITS 
| ESTATE OF MURDERED MAN 


‘inehigfhat will give you an idea. The paper 
_fbought was more interested in the 
1 Thingfferella angle than it was in the mur- 
04due§\ To them, Jonathan Tate was just an- 
a hisafer guy named Elmer. From the way 
ht | Wulf played it up, you’d have thought Tate 
Plo\es ih twice as rich as Rockefeller, and that 
{Torrid Zone was bigger than Radio 
‘| He Music Hall. There was a picture of 
) tight iy, and she looked as pretty as seventeen 
fars’ worth of lettuce. The barber saw 
\havewt I was reading and put in his two 
td, Is’ worth: “Some of them tramps sure 
t lucky,” he commented. 
it!’ Pdidn’t like his angle. I flushed and got 
il. Real, and then what little common sense 
, 0 dad left came to my rescue. 
' Why shouldn't the barber think things? 
in)” few better, of course. In the first place, I 
res nojw what sort of girl Judy was; in the 
wshoyfond, I was in the racket and I realized 
ece Off t any sort of screwball thing is likely to 
sleugppen. But it didn’t make me happy to 
pw what the public was bound to think 
put the girl I hoped to marry. 
vise yypudy was waiting for me. There were 
sclubtfidows under her eyes, and she looked 
fd and worried. I closed the door, put 
aid) arms around her, and held her tight. 
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For a few moments it was that way: just 
a man and a woman glad to be together 
again, and each wanting the other to know 
it. 

Her apartment was tiny. The single 
room looked like a sitting room. It had 
that kind of furniture. But there was a 
door that opened and a bed that came 
down out of the wall. There was an in- 
finitesimal foyer, a bathroom and a kitch- 
enette. There was a big, comfortable sofa 
and we sat together on that. I put my 
arm around her, and for a long time we 
didn’t say anything. 

Then she started asking me about my- 
self: How I felt, had I been hurt, had the 
bullets touched me, what the medicos said. 
She explained that she had wanted to come 
to the hospital, but they wouldn’t let her: 
told her to wait there and I'd be along 
eventually. She was still upset. Every 
once in a while she’d say, “Poor Babs... it 
doesn’t seem real...’ Well, she had some- 
thing there. It certainly didn’t. 

I let her talk first. I knew she must have 
been thinking of these questions all day, 
and that it would be better if I let her 
get them off her chest before I started. 
And when she finally slowed down, I 
waited a few more minutes. I didn’t waste 
them, either. It wasn’t often that I found 
Judy as responsive as this, and I hadn’t 
been pushed around so badly that I didn’t 
appreciate it. 


INALLY I said, “I’ve let you run 

down, sweetheart. Now suppose you 
start telling me things. Starting with what 
you really think of me.” 

She told me. Without words. It was 
very satisfactory. Then she said, “I don’t 
know where to begin, really. I'm ex- 
hausted.” 

“T can imagine.” 

“First there were detectives. Then re- 
porters—millions of reporters of assorted 
sexes. I’ve even been getting calls from 
people who want me to invest in things.” 

I lighted a cigarette and let her tell it 
her own way. She said, “You’ve seen the 
papers?” 

“One of them.” I turned around on the 
couch so that I was facing her. “I don’t 
know how much those detectives told you, 
honey, but there are things I’ve got to 
know. In the first place, what is your idea 
about why Babs was killed?” 

(To be continued next week) 


“How about coming over for dinner around six-thirty, July 17th?” 
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Our Part in Global 


the right to plan any kind of peace. Certainly 

nobody will care what we think or want if we 
don’t win the war. Obviously we must win and win 
decisively if we want our preferences to count at the 
peace tables. 

Still, it is none too soon to begin to think about 
ways of avoiding future conflicts once this war has 
been thoroughly won. The action proposed by 
Senator Ball and his associates looks to hardly more 
than this, but the kind of co-operation between the 
President and the Congress proposed in this Senate 
action may be immensely helpful in the future. 

For, while it would be very silly to attempt to be 
too precise about the Baltic States boundaries at this 
moment, for example, it is intensely practical to seek 
to lay the basis for nonpolitical, nonpartisan action 
by the American government, legislative and execu- 
tive, when peace approaches. If we can avoid mak- 
ing the future peace settlement a political issue in the 
United States, we can bring American common sense 
and American good will into play. That will be a 
great improvement over the poisonous conflict be- 
tween the Senate and Woodrow Wilson after the 
last war. 

More than that, we shall have to make up our 
minds on some very general questions that underlie 
any particular peace plans. We shall have to decide 
afresh the big issue that was isolationism during most 
of the time between Versailles and the outbreak of 
World War II. 

Are we willing to accept responsibility between 
World Wars? Or do we have to be aroused again by 
some future Pearl Harbor or unrestricted subma- 


: ‘ ES, we do have to win this war before we earn 
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rine warfare to realize that other nations, some of 
them hostile and predatory, also live on this earth? 

We have to decide the general lines along which 
we are willing to move before any President or any 
Congress will dare commit us to a particular course. 
So the preliminary studies such as that made by John 
Foster Dulles for the Federal Council of Churches 
are immensely useful. They stimulate us to face 
the reality of an intricately interrelated civilization 
while we still are cruelly conscious of the unde- 
sirability of operating alone and without friends in 
global war. 

With our allies and associates, we shall win this 
war. We can win the peace, too, if we put into the 
effort only a fraction of the self-sacrificing patriotism 
that so many millions are bringing to the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 


Roll Out the Bonds 


“HE Treasury Department is putting on its most 

ambitious War Bond drive to date—wants at 

least 13 billions, and will gratefully accept any chance 
additional billions. 

We recommend enthusiastic and up-to-the-hilt 
purchase of these securities by anybody and every- 
body who can buy them. 

There is the patriotic reason, and there is also 
the self-defense reason, either one of which would 
be sufficient. But there is also the fact that the more 
of our soaring war-needled national income we can 
put into government bonds, the less danger we run 
of a wild inflation some day. We hate to see it or 


“Ruml plan, with the so-called antiwindfall ar 












































say it, but the beginnings of such an inflat 
now upon us. 

And now, we'll turn the attention once f 
that same Treasury Department’s strange, 
incomprehensible opposition to the Ruml 
putting the nation on a pay-as-you-go basis 
come-tax collections in one simple boo 
operation. 

Henry Morgenthau keeps calling for bor 
scriptions; but Henry also keeps inciting his 
tax experts to offer substitute after substitute 
Rum! plan. 

This persistent befogging of the tax questi 
several effects, all of them bad. Their wors 
on the War Bond drives is that these endless 
in settling the income-tax picture keep milli 
people in doubt and confusion as to just wha 
tax liabilities are now, and are likely to be 
next year or more. Consequently, these peop 
not plan their bond purchases as exactly or a 
erously as they could if they knew definitely 
they stood taxwise. 

The Ruml plan’s backers have metho 
blasted Henry’s excuses and phony substit 
fast as Henry and his aides have thought the 
The same treatment has been dealt out to oth 
satz tax schemes concocted by Representative 
ert L. “Muley” Doughton and his associates 
House Ways and Means Committee majority 


ment, has the support of an estimated 85 per c 
90 per cent of Americans; the class-conflict 
sought to be injected into the debate by ass 
demagogues has fallen flat. 


Freedom and the P 
Office 


General Francis Biddle, has barred from the } 
a little weekly paper called The Militant, pu 
here by the Trotskyist fragment of the Co 
Party. 

Biddle wrote Walker that The Militant “is 
meated with the thesis that the war is being fe 
for the benefit of the ruling groups and will ¢ 
merely to continue the enslavement of the wor 
classes. It is urged that this war is only an impé 
istic clash for the spoils at the expense of the § 
and living standards of the people. The lines in 
publication also include derision of democracy 
the Four Freedoms as hypocritical shams, anti-! 
ish attacks, charges of Fascist collaboration b 
United States, stimulation of race issues, and 
material deemed visionary in character and ap 
ing to be calculated to engender opposition to the 
effort as well as to interfere with the morale o 
Armed Forces.” 

The trouble is that The Militant is by no mg 
the only paper in this country that carries now 
then material of the kinds listed by Mr. Biddle 
favorite squawk of the leftist press, for instan 
that our government shamelessly and crimin 
plays opportunist politics with Fascists like Fra 
and with the Vichy clique. The orthodox Commu 
press in this country, exactly like the heretical T 
skyist Militant, tries to stir up race hatreds w 
professing to be loyal to the Allied cause. 

And so it goes. If the Post Office Departr 
can make this ban stick against an impotent I 
giveaway sheet, what publications may not the I 
Office be banning next, on similar pretext? 

We're glad to see the American Civil Libe 
Union go to bat for The Militant; and we hope © 
Militant (though we disagree absolutely with w 
we understand it habitually says) will win the fi 
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HOW WE CAN 
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Collier's for May 15, 1943 


“It was away back in 1940, Bill! 
I know the B. F. Goodrich folks were 
selling tires made with synthetic rubber 
then—because I bought a set. More than 
half the rubber was synthetic.” That’s 
Juneau County’s under-sheriff talking. 
He took part in the greatest tire test ever 
made. Hundreds of other car owners and 
companies joined him in helping to get 
America’s synthetic rubber program 
started. And they did help—by proving 
that tires made with synthetic could take : 
it. The sheriff’s tires went 22,000 miles, thes | 
had plenty left when traded in, he says. Pore / ie 
of 
ae 
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synthetic rubber keeps ’em rolling. B. F. Goodrich is producing 
el tanks, fuel lines for airplanes and jeep tires with synthetic, to 
hame just a few. That’s why you can’t buy synthetic tires for your car 
oday. And this B. F. Goodrich-made synthetic goes into action in 
deserts, jungles, and frozen wastes. The road test of 1940 becomes 
the more important to America. 


| 
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| G CO. .. . GULF OIL CORPORATION . . . GEO. A. HORMEL & CO... . INGERSOLL-RAND CO. . . . KELLOGG 


i Y ... NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM ... NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. ... PET MILK SALES CORP... . PHILLIPS 


UM CO... . RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY . . . SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO. .. . STANDARD 
DS, INC. . . . SWIFT & COMPANY .. . THE TEXAS CO. ... U. S. GYPSUM CO. . . . WESTERN 


TELEGRAPH CO. .. . and many other important companies in communities from coast to coast 





B.E. GOODRICH GOT THE 
JUMP OW EVERYBODY / 


of the companies that bought Ameripol tires in 1940 and 1941 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. .. . AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. ... AMERICAN CAN CO. ... BALTIMORE & OHIO 
NDAD . . . THE BORDEN CO... . J. 1. CASE CO. ... GENERAL OUTDOOR ADVERTISING CO. . . . GENERAL 
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Your next new car—who knows how super-modern it will be?—will 
probably ride on tires made wholly or partially of synthetic rubber. That 
means you'll be going to a tire dealer once again to select the brand you 
want. When you do, remember who made those tires that were tested 
under actual driving conditions almost two years before the war. If 
you do, you'll want to buy yours from B. F. Goodrich—first in rubber. 
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YOUNGEST PROFESSION 
A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture with 
VIRGINIA WEIDLER - EDWARD ARNOLD 
JOHN CARROLL - JEAN PORTER 


SCREEN PLAY BY: 
George Oppenheimer, Charles Lederer 


and Leonard Spigelgass; Based Upon 
the Book by Lillian Day 


DIRECTED BY:.. .<-. Edward Buzzell 
PRODUCED BY...... B. F. Zeidman 






GUEST STARS 


(In order of their appearance) 





Walter Robert William 
We went for ‘‘The Youngest Profession”’ 
hook, line and sinker. It has that rare quality 
—casualness in the telling. But more than 
that, it is a really well done nugget of enter- 
tainment. It has a million laughs, as they 
say, and we defy anyone to leave the theatre 
without the feeling that here is something 
clever, heart-warming and typically 
American. 

It is surprising that this is the first film to 
hit on that curious phenomenon, the auto- 
graph hound. From now on it can be as- 
sumed that more films on the subject will 
follow. But “The Youngest Profession’’ is 
the trail-blazer. 

Virginia Weidler, who long has been knock- 
ing at the door of big-time recognition (re- 
member her in ‘“‘The Philadelphia Story” 
singing “‘Lydia the Tattooed Lady’’) comes 
into her belated own as head of the fan club. 
Thus, we meet in really engaging scenes such 
guest stars as Lana Turner, Greer Garson, 
Walter Pidgeon, Robert Taylor, William 
Powell. 

Each bit that centers around a star is in 
itself an amusing episode and adds a fillip to 
an already effervescent production. Offhand, 
we can think of few pictures in screen history 
that accomplish the peculiar type of good 
feeling that this new buoyant picture gen- 
erates. 

Direction, cast, guest stars, photography, 
story, and script all get thoroughly honor- 
able mention. Make a note of ‘“‘The Youngest 
Profession” and manage to see it. 


FOOTNOTE: “The Youngest Profession’ 
will play the Radio City Music Hall in 
New York City. 


QUESTION: Have you seen ‘‘THE 
HUMAN COMEDY’’? It is our prize 
recommendation. 


WALTER DAVENPORT Politics 
W. B. COURTNEY European War Theater 
QUENTIN REYNOLDS Russia and Far East 


KYLE CRICHTON Articles 
HERBERT ASBURY Articles 
DENVER LINDLEY Fiction 
ALLEN MARPLE Fiction 
JAMES N. YOUNG Fiction 
GURNEY WILLIAMS Articles 


HENRY L. JACKSON Wearables 


ANY WEEK 


LOOK. What with a war going on and 
our staff associates scattering, as they 
say, to the four winds (Reynolds in 
Russia, Gervasi on his way to Africa, 
Courtney bound for England) we 
haven’t much time to fool around with 
the calendar. So be co-operative, will 
you? Stop, for example, writing about 
that Dave Gerard cartoon in our March 
twentieth issue. It showed a bank vice- 
president at a desk labeled LOANS. 
He’s talking to a customer. The calen- 
dar states clearly that it’s March 
fourteenth. The BVP is saying, “Well, 
Blankenship, tomorrow’s the big day, 
isn’t it?” This was all supposed to be 
very funny because the morrow would 
be March fifteenth—income tax day. 
But the fourteenth was Sunday. Ever 
since, we’ve been getting letters de- 
manding to know when banks were 
open on Sunday. We tried at first to 
laugh it off. But we can laugh just so 
much. All we ask is that you stop writ- 
ing letters about something that 
happened a couple of months ago. Be- 
tween you and the hundreds of thou- 
sands of guys who insist that we read 
their schemes for improving Anglo- 
American relations we're having a 
nasty time of it. To the latter we’ve 
been replying to let those relations 
alone and everything will be all right. 
And the former are advised that we've 
sent a stern letter to Dave Gerard ad- 
vising him to lay off calendar gags. 

















ABOUT those Anglo-American rela- 
tions again. While we were away, there 
were several articles in the newspapers 
telling how Yanks in Africa are picking 
up Tommy talk. Substituting “chap” 
for “guy” and all that sort of thing. 
Frankly, we don’t believe it. Moreover, 
we know of one American outfit which 
is making it unprofitable to sabotage 
our language. It’s the Eighth Army Air 
Force in England. In the mess hall of 
one command we saw a notice that 
any American heard saying “cheerio” 
would be fined a shilling. And “old 
chap” would cost another bob. You 
could say “righto” for only sixpence 
and “lorry” for a tripenny bit. But “I 
say, old fellow” and “mater” and “pa 
ter’ and “right—what?” cost the speaker 
a shilling each. At first the mess fund 
was being noticeably swelled by the 


WM. O. CHESSMAN Art 
CLARENCE H. ROY Articles 
AMY PORTER Articles 
FRANK D. MORRIS _ U. S. Navy in Pacific 
FRANK GERVASI Middle East War Theater 
JIM MARSHALL West Coast 
AIMEE LARKIN Distaff 


ROBERT McCORMICK Washington 
U. L. CALVOSA Photographs 
GEORGE DE ZAYAS Hollywood 
IFOR THOMAS Photographs 


Anglicisms of American airmen who 
had been somewhat carried away by 
the glamor of the R.A.F. But now our 
lads are back to kid, guy, okay, “Listen, 
dope.” The Old Man, Mom, scram, 
and so forth. .We liked, too, what we 
read under this notice: “These English 
fliers are grand guys. So are we. They’ve 
got guts. So have we. England’s a swell 
dump. So is the U.S. A. Be yourself.” 


YOU know there’s quite a turnover of 
people in Washington these days. Well, 
we've a letter from a gentleman who 
hadn’t heard that Mr. Leon Henderson 
was no longer boss of the OPA. Thus, 
when he telephoned that somewhat 
overwhelmed office and asked for Mr. 
Henderson, the lady asked: “Who?” 
Our correspondent repeated Mr. Hen- 
derson’s name. “Leon Henderson?” she 
said. “One moment, please.” He waited 
quite a number of moments before she 
reported. “Sorry,” said she, “but Mr. 
Henderson’s out of town.” Our gentle- 
man asked when he was expected back. 
“One moment, please,” she replied. A 
large number of moments passed be- 
fore she came back with: “Sorry, sir. 
Mr. Henderson left no word.” 


AND from Mr. Leonidas Polk Jasper 
of Tallahassee, Florida, we have a letter 
which we must remember to refer to 
our legal department. “Dear Sir,” writes 
Mr. Jasper, “will you be kind enough 
to let me know whether I have ever 
entered suit for libel against your publi- 
cation?” 


IN THIS issue there’s a piece by Mr. 
Donald R. Stevenson. We enjoyed 
it so much (it’s about China) that we 
thought you’d be interested in some- 
thing personal about him. We asked 
Mr. Stevenson to tell us about himself. 
Hereafter, we'll either go snooping into 
our authors’ lives ourself or keep our 
mouth shut. “Graduated from the 
Naval Flight School, Pensacola, 1928,” 
he writes. “Went to China as pilot. In 
1930, I joined the CNAC to fly mail 
from Shanghai to Hankow. In 1932, 
went with Colonel John H. Jouett to 
build an air corps for the Chinese. Re- 
turned to the U.S. A. in 1935; went to 
the Philippines where I tried my hand 
at gold mining for a year, then back to 
China as representative of several air- 
craft manufacturers. Arrived back in 
U.S. A. on Christmas Day, 1942. My 
wife and seven-year-old son were cap- 
tives of the Japanese in Hong Kong 
for more than six months. They were 
returned to the U.S. A. on the first pris- 
oner exchange vessel.” .. . As we say, 
the piece Mr. Stevenson has written is 
very good. In fact, absorbing. ... W. D. 
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SHORT STORIES 


WILLIAM J. MAKIN 


The Noble Fool. He worshi 
fought for the future. y | 


VEREEN BELL 


The Sometimes Dog. Fred, h 
mortgage—like crazy. 


MICHAEL DRURY 


Geranium Fever. Don’t be pre 
to hold onto love. 


THE SHORT SHORT S' 
Eighteen in August, by Roma 


SERIAL STORIES 


OCTAVUS ROY COHE 
Sound of Revelry. The third 


MARGARET CULKIN 
The Girl Left Behind. The fi 


ARTICLES 


GRETTA PALMER 


Marriage Under the Micro co. 
covers what your possibiliti 
a good husband or wife. 


GURNEY WILLIAMS 
Park on a Cloud. Or how to 
Mr. Sikorsky’s helicopter. 


QUENTIN REYNOLDS 


These Are Your Sons. And the 
life lines to the world’s battle Hy 


THE GOWN GOES TO 
Hollywood Dresses Up Its 


DONALD R. STEVENSO 


How We Can Help China Fight. 
of the right supplies will keep 
knocked out of the war. 


ROBERT RAMSPECK 


Civil Service Wonderland. WN 
and less work is the Civil Serv 


DANIEL P. MANNIX 
Fishing with Feathered Lightr 
lined pato buso is in the lazy f 
of heaven. 


HARRY HENDERSON an 
SAM SHAW 


Great Dane. Without an au 
Borge’s a dud; with one, he’s a 


FRANK GERVASI 


Rebirth of the Richelieu. Frar 
battleship gets ready to foty 
country. 


FRELING FOSTER 
Keep Up with the World. 


WING TALK. 


EDITORIALS 


Don’t Lean on Washington 
How Small is Small Business? 


COVER PREST 























He ean smile 


through it all 


So let’s keep a smile a-going back 


here, too. 
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wires, telephone people still want 


aus 
ee to give you pleasant, friendly ser- 
ost vice. Materials for new telephone 
a facilities are not to be had. But 
| 2 
8 1) there’s no shortage of patience 
Jp Us He 
| and understanding. 
ENS 
hina Fight H 
vi Takes a lot of pulling together to 
a do this and we appreciate the help 
a from your end of the line. 
INIX 
A BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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to fight 


WAR CALLS COME FIRST 


@ Your continued help in making only vital calls to 


re war-busy centers is more and more essential every day. 
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Next time you buy a tooth brush, keep 
this in mind: Years of laboratory re- 
search have produced amazing new 
synthetic bristles . . . better, longer- 
lasting than natural bristle. 

And among the new synthetic tooth 
brush bristles being marketed under 
various trade names, far and away the 
best are those made by du Pont. 


PROLON — no finer bristle made 
“Prolon” is our name for the very fin- 
est grade of this synthetic bristle that 
duPont makes. So, when you read or 
hear competitive tooth brush claims, 
ask yourself this: How can the same 
du Pont bristle, in another brush under 
another name, last longer or clean bet- 
ter than under the name “‘Prolon”’ in a 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush? You know 


...and don’t miss this new line of 
hair brushes in gleaming Jewelite! 


Pro-phy-lac-tic’s latest triumph! Dresser sets and toilet 
brushes in crystal-clear plastic. Choice of four gleam- 
ing, jewel colors. Transparent Jewelite backs. Moisture- 
resistant, snow-white Prolon bristles. $1.50 to $10.00 
—at most brush-goods counters. I//ustrated: Roll-Wave, 
with comb, $4.50 


a unique ‘‘curved-to-the-head” brush... 


DDA_DUY [LA TIC? PBPDIICU fh 


Actual photo-Micrographs 
Ac a 





the answer...it can’t! 

Pro-phy-lac-tic’s big plus is that 
Prolon is the only synthetic bristle that 
is rounded at the ends. 

Yes, under a special patented proc- 
ess, exclusive with Pro-phy-lac-tic, we 
smooth and round the end of each and 
every Prolon bristle in the Bonded 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. See for 
yourself how much gentler these round 
ends are on tender gums! 


Only PROLON has “round ends” 


Remember, no other tooth brush has 
this important feature. So, next time 
you buy a tooth brush get the best you 
can buy for your money. . . get the 
Bonded Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
—the only tooth brush, by the way, 
with a written six-month guarantee. 
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KEEP UP WITH 


THE WORLD 


By Freling Foster 


Many kinds of animals produce 
widely divergent numbers of males 
and females. For example, there are 
only 33 males for every 100 female 
octopuses, while there are 819 males 
for every 100 female venomous spi- 
ders.—By Richard Barker, Fall River, 
Mass. 


In experiments to determine the 
effect of intermingling the blood of 
live rats, scientists have grafted pairs 
together permanently, in Siamese- 
twin fashion, so they have one com- 
mon blood stream. 


Nearly 200 electric clocks in the 
National Broadcasting Company in 
New York are now synchronized by 
a new precision-control system which 
varies no more than one second in 
260,000. The equipment was made 
necessary by the differences in the 
NBC clocks and those of its network 
stations, which have caused difficul- 
ties in program timing by being as 
much as twenty seconds too slow or 
too fast. 

“American Beauty” roses are no 
longer grown by the commercial 
nurseries of the United States. They 
have been supplanted by a number of 
other varieties, the majority of which 
trace their lineage to “Ophelia,” a 
bloom raised from a pod of unknown 
origin in an English rosarium in 1912. 


The Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines isthe only country in the world 
that flies its national flag upside down 
while at war. 


A new oil container, made of pa- 
per, is far more durable and fire- 
proof than those made of tin. Tests 
show that a blowtorch flame requires 
forty-eight seconds to burn a hole in 
this paper container, while it requires 
less than four seconds to make a simi- 
lar hole in the tin can—By Arthur 
Ober, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


On the recent applications fo 
Ration Book Two, a total of 7(% 
000 cans in excess of the allow 
quota of five a person were dec 
This excess averages out to fiv 
for every nine individuals. 


When liquid helium is reduclt 
temperature from —451.1 to -) 
degrees F., it suddenly increas|i 
heat conductivity to about 200 i 
that of copper and silver, hither tk 
best thermal conductors. 


A modern range finder on aif 
battleship contains 160 lenses, f 
and other optical elements bide 
1,500 mechanical parts, weighs 
tons, costs $35,000 and requi} 
year and a half to construct, onl 
as long as the time required to i 
the entire vessel. 


Government life insurance so 
members of our Armed Forces 
totals $55,000,000,000, or forty J 
cent as much as that carried by thi 
tire civilian population of the U®, 
States. | 


through a new pipe line usually b 
with it a number of dead rat| 
snakes, squirrels, toads and : 
small animals that crawl into the 
tions despite workers’ precaut 
and are trapped when the joint: 
welded. 


The first batch of oil that pt 
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A new cream forms an invi 
coating on glass to protect if’ ag/is 
the collection of steam or fog, the/B 
being especially useful on gogt 
bathroom mirrors, kitchen winc 
and automobile windshields. 
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Five dollars will be paid for each inters) 
or unusual fact accepted for this co)>_ 
Contributions must be accompanied by J 
factory proof. Address Keep Up with} 
World, Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue, New 
City. This column is copyrighted by Coll k 
The National Weekly. None of the items 
be reproduced without express permissic 
the publisher 
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Westinghouse creates light by the mile... 





















f the all 
se Light for the airport . . . light for the long factory aisle . . . light on the 
as, hands of a woman, knitting in the evening. Out of steam or waterpower 
! Westinghouse equipment generates electricity to make this light. 
is red) 
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chi’ Westinghouse skill is in these lightning fingers... 
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ie on setting the filament in place... creating the lamp... creating light. In the 
fingers of such Westinghouse people as Nancy Morris, in their high degree of 
, Weigh skill, lies the secret of a thing that is intangible yet real— Westinghouse quality. 











Westinghouse kindles a light in a boy’s eye... 


to this boy, and all his generation, we have made a promise: That good 
things, and useful things—electrical and electronic appliances and products 
undreamed of yesterday — will come out of the experience gained in this 
time of war and destruction. Perhaps this boy will take part in their crea- 
tion... with us at Westinghouse. Perhaps he will join us in our common 
desire—to do things better, to make things better, for a better and finer world. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Plants in 25 cities—offices everywhere. 










INTEGRATED DESIGN 





Incorporating Radio e Television « Phonograph 


as visualized by ” Jauyler Frere Chicage Designer 


TELEVISION 
SCREEN 


TELEVISION 
PROJECTOR 


REMOTE CONTROL 
FOR TELEVISION. 
RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 


In thousands of homes to be built at war’s end, radio, television, phonograph will be 
an integral part of the structure . . . built right into the home. Such is the prediction 
of Taylor Poore, noted Chicago designer and artist. To help hasten the day when 
victory will make a practical reality of such dreams as these, both great Admiral plants 
are busy turning out the vital communications equipment essential to the successful 


prosecution of the war. Continental Radio and Television Corporation, Chicago, U.S.A. 


TUNE IN... 2:30-2:55 p.m. 
New York time, Sunday afternoon. 
Admiral Radio brings you “World 


News Today’ over the Columbia 
Network ... with direct short wave 
reports. from ‘world news centers. 














of for the outfit is Grasshopper Ar- 
tillery. In their own song, the Air 
Observation Post pilots compare them- 
selves to fleas, and other troops in North 
Africa call them the “Hop, Skip and Jump 
Fliers,” and humiliating things like that. 
The Grasshopper Artillery is composed 
of tiny little Piper Cub planes, the kind 
people putt-putted around in over the Jer- 
sey flats back before the war. But the 
work they do in Africa would curl the 
teeth of the toughest old-time stunt flier. 
The principal duties of the Grasshopper 
Artillery are to scoot around over battle- 
fields, spotting the fire of enemy guns, giv- 
ing corrections in range to our own 
artillery and staying out of the way of 
enemy fighter planes and antiaircraft. 
Suppose we’ve been trying to take a hill 


aa Te most dignified name yet thought 


| in Tunisia, but we get smashed back time 
| after time by a battery of trench mortars. 


Our artillery somehow hasn’t been able to 
shut up the emplacement. The Grasshop- 
per boys, parked a short distance behind 
the front lines, crank up their Cubs, scoot 
into the air and go looking for the mor- 
tars. They fly a few feet off the ground 
(literally a few feet) and weave in and 
around and, once in a great while, over the 
trees, until they spot the enemy guns. Then 
they watch the shells from our artillery and 
find they are overshooting by a couple of 
hundred yards. They radio back the cor- 
rect range, and bingo—the next few shells 
from an American 155 millimeter howitzer 
land smack in the middle of the emplace- 
ment and put it out of business. 

It sounds fairly simple, except that the 
Cubs go through sheets of antiaircraft 
shells on their little trips and they often 
have to duck Messerschmitts and Macchi 
fighter planes. Since Cubs fly less than a 
hundred miles an hour and carry nothing 
even faintly resembling armor plate or 
guns, they’re particularly vulnerable. 

Their only salvation is to stay out of 
view as much as possible, so they’ve de- 
veloped to a fine art the business of frisk- 
ing through trees, down gulleys, around 
behind houses, and all the other little tricks 
that standard pilots are taught to avoid. 
They can come down anywhere they can 
find fifty yards of reasonably clear ground 
and they can get into the air with very lit- 
tle more space. 

The Army Artillery trains its own pilots, 


At an Army Artillery school for Ob- 
servation Post pilots: Officers in [Ly 
the operations room go over plans 

for the training of candidates for }, 
the Grasshopper Artillery. Models © 
of enemy planes suspended from the (pw 
ceiling are used to teach the stu-— th 
dents to identify hostile aircraft §* 


mat 


observers and ground crews; each man 
the outfit is first an artilleryman. The id’ 
of the Grasshopper Artillery was cc 
ceived and developed at the Field Art 
lery Air Observation Post School at Fe 
Sill, Oklahoma, but it wasn’t equipped 
turn out nearly enough. So the U. S. Fif 
Army in North Africa has set up its o 
school on a patch of grass along the ed 
of an olive grove in French Morocco. 
turns out fifty qualified O. P. pilots e 
six or ten weeks and fifty aircraft m 
chanics every month. 

The boys live in the wooden crates 
which their planes are shipped. The cra' 
are lined up along a dusty (or mudd 
road—the condition depending upi 
which of the characteristic extremes t 
African weather is hitting at the mome 
This road is officially labeled Rue de 
Castle. Using stray bits of wood and 
few daubs of paint, the students have ma 
the crates quite livable. 

The boys work from sunrise to suns 
studying and flying. The mechanics he 
to be good because, among other thin; 
they have to assemble their planes wh 
they arrive, and they have to keep the b. 
flying under the most miserable circurj= 
stances. 

The only reliefs from hard living are : 
goat mascot, with the corny name of Bil 
the Kid, and a spot of singing after t 
day’s work is done. Most of the singiilis 
consists in bellowing out across the Morc 
can plains the theme song of the outfi 
If it has a tune, it’s the same as the Ficiy 
Artillery Song. The battle hymn of t® 
Grasshoppers goes this way: 


rey 


Over clouds, under wires, 

T’hell with the landing gear and tires, 
We're the eyes of the artillery. 

In and out through the trees 

We’re as hard to find as fleas, 

We’re the eyes of the artillery. 


The chorus comes out even louder: 


So then it's fly, fly, see 

For the field artillery. 

Shout out your data long and strong 

RANGE CORRECT! 

So we'll give the Axis fits 

With our Maytag Messerschmitts 

We’re the Grasshopper Artillery. 
—RoBERT McCormick 


‘WHEN YOU COME BACK 70 ME... 
















I know you will come back to me. I’ve never Here in your town, your children are still free you liked so much. . . to the same America 
doubted that, ever! to sleep and laugh and play . . . still free to we have always known and loved . . . where 
look to the sky, clear-eyed and unafraid. you can work and plan and build . . . where 


And when you do come back, you will find, 
just as you left them, everything your letters Our house still stands, white and lovely as it 
tell me you hold dear. I will be wearing the —_ always was, and down the street the maples 

same blue dress I wore the day you went march straight and tall, unwithered by the 
away. And on my arm the silver bracelet you heat of war! And every Sunday, steeple bells 
gave me last April on our anniversary. still ring and in our church we still sing 
hymns to God. You’ve said, “That’s the America I want 
when I come back . . . don’t change that, 
ever .. . don’t let anyone tamper with a way 
of living that works so well.” 


together we can do the things we’ve always 
dreamed of . .. where we and our children are 
free to make our lives what we want them to 
be... where there are no limits on any man’s, 
or any woman’s, or any child’s opportunity. 


And, waiting for you, the children will be first 

to hear the sound of your step on the walk, I’ve told the children, and I tell myself, this 
and the quick way that you and only you __ 18 what you're fighting for! These are the big 
bpen and shut the old white gate. and little things worth waiting for. The 




























things that make our lives worth living, that Never fear, darling—that’s the way we all 
ow they will run to greet you, far out-rac- make this war worth winning. want it. 
ig my own swift step, meeting you with : , ‘ i 
ee jouts and laughter, before I have even Bee ee proud of you. ae sane a ‘ pase Bisset a a 
; ust as you want it... when you come bac 
i iched the door! Proud that you are making sure that hate - een 7 y 
ates file gs ae i i ; : : : 
a o RRA Viving cooms-yourll ind your and greed Bad tyranny will never rise to . 
wun iffy chair, your footstool and your slippers threaten us again. Dedicated to the loved ones of America’s fighting 
the > t ? 3 . . 
lind |as they always were each night before And we are proud to make our own sacrifices, era (om ee gh fighting oie fight 
went to war. knowing that they will help to bring you ne eet ne ee eee 
M Peer ds vis noche: same America they knew before they went to war. 
ie; you come back to me, you will find : , 4 ‘ 
vas fag Changed. Those at home promise that. Back home to the same town, to the same job NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION, DETROIT 
Field 4 
ol at 
quipp 
US If you would like copies of “When You 
" re Come Back To Me,” for yourself and 
+ thee | to enclose in your next letter to someone 
b in our fighting forces, we will gladly send 
orocee them to you upon request. 
on Buy War Bonds— accep? rationing 
craft cheerfully—speedthe day of Victory! 
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dl [:] KELVINATOR 


In War, Builders of Pratt & Whitney Engines and Hamilton Standard Propellers. 
In Peace, Nash Automobiles, Kelvinator Refrigerators and Appliances. 





















Teamwork Speeds Productior | 


Months ago, we teamed up with 
a 23-state network of I189 sub-contractors. 
The result: mass production... months sooner. 
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@ These are not all the war products of Remington Rand and affiliated companies; there 
are others which we can not picture. But the ones we can show point out a significant fact : 
the same abilities required to make our extremely diversified lines of office equipment are 

being devoted today to the production of a wide variety of war materials. And the capacity 

oe of our production lines is tremendously increased by the loyal, enthusiastic co-operation of 
hundreds of sub-contractors scattered throughout the land. This is the picture of America 
today ... factories and people everywhere teaming up to bring our men home sooner. 


YOU’RE ON THE TEAM, TOO. PUT 10% OF EVERY DOLLAR INTO WAR BONDS! 
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ON THE HOME FRONT we fight the war, too... by helping ather war plani}iip); 
increase their production... by furnishing control systems and filing equipment to heb?) 
all businessmen combat shortages of personnel and mountains of paper-work...by sug} 
plying the technical advice of experienced specialists skilled in all phases of accountia)™ 
aud record control. If increased office efficiency can help your business, we urge you & A 


iy 
call our nearest office today. | : 
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lo dug in the dust of Crete for 
igments of a better day. Then 


was a besotted little fellow 


Stukas screamed overhead 
1 he had his chance to be aman 








FIRST found him, very drunk, in a 
wineshop overlooking the harbor at 
Heraklion, in Crete. I had landed from 
paplane in Suda Bay, and a technical 
ai fh, necessitating a delay of some days, 
iy ygided me to spend some time in what I 
i) ""Bsidered to be one of the most pictur- 
«cole ports of the Mediterranean. I left 
ist!" Bpilot “browned off” and sweating over 
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THE NOBLE FOOL 


By William J. Makin . 


ILLUSTRATED BY HERBERT MORTON STOOPS 


his machine. I was free to enjoy myself. 
This was in the happy sunshine days be- 
fore Greece had been invaded and caught 
up in the agony of war. 

Sitting with my back against the barrels 
of wine piled to the roof, I stared through 
the doorway at the medley of caiques and 
fishing craft jostling the harbor. It was 
then I saw a thin, musician’s hand push 
aside the strings of sausages that dangled 
from the rafters. An ascetic face topped 
by scanty, disheveled hair, materialized. 
He was wearing a fisherman’s shirt and 
trousers which, I guessed, belonged to 
someone else. There was no mistaking the 
English gentleman. 

“You must have a glass of wine with 


me,” he said, very seriously. “Englishmen 
are quite rare in this island and they are 
almost unknown in such a tavern, except 
myself. My name is Merivale—Aloysius 
Merivale.” 


E SHOOK hands in casual fashion. 
He spoke carefully and deliber- 
ately, knowing that he was drunk. Every 
word was carefully enunciated. The in- 
troductions over, he clapped his hands 
explosively. The old waiter, Oedipus, 
shuffled forward in his tired fashion. 
“More wine—and the best you have,” 
demanded Merivale in excellent Greek. 
Then he leaned across the table, stretched 
out a leg and hooked another chair on 


“Merivale, his hands in his pockets, walked as carefully as though he’d had a couple of pints. But his eyes fair burned out at you” 


which to rest his sandaled feet. He smiled 
in friendly fashion. 

That was the immediate impression he 
gave—an overwhelming friendliness. His 
eyes had an eager, spaniel-like shining. I 
liked the man from the beginning, despite 
his disreputable garb. I ignored Oedipus 
who, as he uncorked a bottle of wine, 
looked at me and tapped his head siguifi- 
cantly. Mad people, I decided, didn’t get 
drunk in this nice, friendly fashion. 

“Been in Crete long?” he asked. 

“Three hours. And you?” 

“Ten years. And I’m happy to say I’ve 
been drunk most of the time. But don’t 
misunderstand me. There are other things 

(Continued on page 55) 
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MARRIAGE UNDER THE MICROSCOPE 


BY GRETTA PALMER 


Will your marriage fail or 
succeed? It’s not entirely a 
matter of guesswork now. 
Scientific study of thousands 
of marriages reveals startling 
new facts as to what makes 
you a good prospect as a hus- 
band or a wife, and whether 
youll be happy or unhappy 


Collier's for May 15, 1943 
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IFTEEN years ago, the world of 
science would have had very little 


help to offer you in the important 
matter of planning a successful marriage. 
But today, if you live in one of the cities 
where marriage-counseling bureaus exist, 
you can find an expert ready to advise you 
in the light of known facts. For marriage 
has been put under the microscope. 
The counselor can tell you: “The girl’s 
parents disapprove. That’s too bad, but 
it doesn’t much affect the chances of the 


EUGENE SMITH 


marriage. But if it were the groom’s par- 
ents who objected, the chances of hap- 
piness would be reduced by almost half. 
The age difference is a positive advan- 
tage, especially since the girl is over 19 
and. the man younger than 31. 

“Now, young man, to how many clubs 
do you belong? Is your mother living? 
Were you brought up on a farm or in a 
small town? What percentage of your sal- 
ary have you saved? What is your job?” 
(Men in some occupations have five times 
























































the chance at married happiness of tt 
in others.) 

When you have both answered a | 
list of questions and the counselor kn) 
the facts about your childhood and ¢ 
cation, you may both be given a tempi 
ment test and a list of questions to st 
your attitude on current events. (Ha 
married couples tend to agree in Vi 
points, but to disagree in tempera 
After that, a statistician can give a 
reliable answer to the question: Hav 
a better than average chance of happi 
if we marry? 

This knowledge is the result of i 
merable patient studies made in the 
fifteen years by sociologists who ho 
to discover the sources of dissatisfa 
in American marriage. What these s 
have revealed has laid the foundations 
the very new Science of Married Ha 
ness. It is not, by any means, an € 
science, like physics or chemistry, but 
on the way! 

Knowledge of marital risks has 
reached the point where helpful aid 
be given in marriages that go wrong. § 
a couple will be asked different questi 
from those thrown at the engaged: Is 
wife more than 15 pounds overweight? 
she neat? How often does the fan 
move? How do you both rate in the te 
perament test? And so on. 

The questions may seem aimless but 
answers to them tell a great deal. 
each question has been answered by th 
sands of married persons, whose ha 
ness or misery was already known. It is 
such widespread questioning that 
whole science of marriage happiness re 


All These—and Happiness, Too 


This science of marriage is new. It} 
its origin in the modern demand that 
riage bring happiness to the individua 
not just spiritual, social and econo 
benefits, but happiness, too. Our mod 
cry that a marriage must be happy 
cease to exist had driven the Americ 
divorce rate in 1929 to one divorce 
six marriages—an increase of 2,000 
cent in the number of divorces since 1 

It was just about then (in 1929, wh 
American marriage seemed on its way © 
that the sociologists went seriously 
work to find out why. 

John and Jean were very conten 
Why? Mary and Martin were in the 
vorce courts. Why? Nobody knew. E 
said students of the subject, if we taki 
thousand Johns and Jeans and ask th 
a lot of personal questions, we may g 
clue. Then if we ask the same questi« 
of a thousand Marys and Martins, 
haps we’ll discover differences, so that 
can say to married couples: “Look o 
These are the practices of the Marys a 
Martins who fail to agree. Avoid th 
as John and Jean have done.” 

The hundreds of surveys of this tym! 
have brought to light some surpris 
facts. They show us that, although far 
ers have a very low divorce rate, coupy' 
living on farms include fewer “yi 
happy” men and women than any otl 
group. They indicate that “insufficient 
come” is blamed by the majority of 1 
happy couples for their differences, 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Match or mismatch? The marriage cot 
selor likely has the right answer afte) 
checkup on the couple’s backgroun}* 
habits, tastes, dislikes and temperame 


| THE SOMETIMES DOG 


By Vereen Bell 
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HE fiscal manager of the Terrill 
y (4 Properties looked up from his desk 
tate suddenly and said to Claude Mc- 
1 od “Now what is this? A past-due note 
ra ‘hundred and thirty dollars signed by 
a Jud Lee, it looks like, and the security 
vippjf ONE pointer dog, Fred.’ A dog!” 

imei Well, Mr. Ryburn, you know how Mrs. 
vo@petill is, softhearted. Jud Lee’s a no- 
)jjgant cracker and he was about to lose his 
nce ed dog and she took his note. Never ex- 
r) ted to get her money back.” 

yy@ Of course not!” Ryburn exploded. 
0\jOW does she expect me to put the plan- 
fion on a paying basis? Is that dog any 
onteligeS 


te) AS good as I ever saw. He’s worth 


ce the face of that note.” 

Ryburn’s eyes sharpened. “Could you 
another shooting dog on the planta- 
in?” 

ig We can always use one like that. But 
sort of hate to beat old Jud out of his 


; Lin note’s a note, isn’t it?” 


JD LEE, being chitlin’-hungry, had 
}spent the morning in search of a hog to 
l, if necessary even one of his own. Be- 
d him strolled the pointer Fred, now 
hy ubling as a catch dog. Having been i in- 
Jucted by Jud that this was a hog hunt, 
a S knew better than to go running off 
d-hunting. 
But the hunt was unsuccessful unless 
counted an armful of collards that Jud 
d got from Mr. Sidler’s patch. “Know 
wouldn’t begrudge me a little old turn 
collard greens,” Jud thought. “And if 
is mean enough to, it serves him right 
y was stole.” 
gpVhen he reached his house he found 
i nude McLeod and Mr. Ryburn waiting 
wfront of the house in the car. Jud’s 
dren sat on the fenders of the car, 


90 
erie 





Fred was a bird dog who doubled in 
hogs. He was also an actor. Who could 
make a mortgage stick to a dog like that? 


motionlessly and silently, staring at them. 

“Come in and set a spell,” Jud invited. 

Claude McLeod looked uncomfortable. 
He nudged Ryburn. “You got to do the 
talking.” 

“Lee, we have here your note to Mrs. 
Terrill for one hundred and thirty dollars, 
plus interest, with your dog Fred as col- 
lateral. Are you prepared to pay this note?” 

“T shore as heck ain’t prepared,” Jud an- 
swered in astonishment. 

“Then we’ll have to take the dog.” 

“Why that old fat lady never aimed for 
me to have to pay that note!” 

“The note is due, Lee, and I’m in charge 
of it.” 

Jud pleaded and threatened but he knew 
they had him. When they were gone and 
Fred with them, he squatted in the yard 
and tears came down his cheeks. The chil- 
dren leaned against the house and cried, 
and Ceely stood silently in the front door 
and covered her face with her old apron. 

“Tl put a root in their yard,” Jud said 
ominously. “Anyway, it’s a satisfaction to 
know old Fred won't hunt fer them, ner 
nobody but me.”. . 

A few days later Claude McLeod droye 
up to the house of the melancholy Lees. 
Jud rose to a sitting position, saw who it 
was, and called, “Little sister, fetch me my 
gun and a couple them buckshot shells 
out’n that coffee can.” 

“Wait, Jud,” Claude said, “I came to 
offer you a job. I was sure sorry about 
taking old Fred, but Ryburn’s the boss, 
and he said the note had to be settled.” 

Jud didn’t answer. ‘Little sister, what’s 
a-keeping you?” 

“Jud, listen. Fred won’t hunt for me. 
Just mopes around and trots under the 
wagon. I told Ryburn the only way to get 
him to hunt was to hire you. He’s set on 
making that deal work out, so he told me 
to come get you.” 


“What you aim to do,” Jud said wisely, 
“is have me stay there until old Fred gits 
used to them Yankee ways, and then you'll 
git shed of me.’ 

“We'll put it in writing. Set a time.” 

Jud thought a long time. Finally he said, 
“When I take a job,” Jud said, “I like to 
settle down to it and stay with it. Make 
it two months. Er even three. Ill git my 


Sunday overhalls and my shoes.” 


But Jud had no intention of staying at 
Cedar Hill plantation two or three months. 
The idea was completely repugnant to him 
except as a possible position from which 
to get Fred back. Even the sight of the 
plantation, with its rambling white manor 
house on the winter-grass-green hill, the 
rolling acres of pine woods and fields, 
the wire and concrete kennel pens, the 
walking horses, and the huge and lazy 
Duroc swine failed to change his opinion 
of his job. 

Only one thing impressed him—the 
speedy little gasoline lawn mower which 
buzzed rapidly across the greensward, 
piloted by a light-colored Negro in the 
bucket seat. 

Down at the kennels fifty fine-looking 
dogs ran back and forth in their pens, 
‘yelping and barking until Claude shouted 
them quiet. Jud had never seen so many 
dogs. Fred lay in the sun, half asleep. He 
raised his head, manifested his recognition 
of Jud by yawning, and then dozed again. 

“He don’t look none too good,” Jud 
said. “He’s drindled down a right smart. 
Where you git your corn meal ground at?” 

“We feed meat and prepared dog food,” 
Claude said. “Fred didn’t like meat at first 
but he’s getting used to it. Now listen. We 
start in the morning at nine. You be ready. 
I want them to see old Fred hunt.” 

Next morning, Jud looked with astonish- 
ment at the hunting caravan. There were 
two handlers in white coats on clipped 
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ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY BECKHOFF 


Jud came toward them in a slow trot. His eyes were vacant, his jaw slack. “He done goan mad!” exclaimed Lobie in terror: and fled 


horses. Next, drawn by two huge matched 
bay mules, was a shining wicker brougham 
in which rode the four hunters—a ship- 
builder, a woman artist, Ryburn and Mrs. 
Terrill—also in white coats. Behind them 
and drawn by matched chestnut mules was 
the glossy black-and-red dog wagon. 

Claude McLeod had one of the Negroes 
bring Fred and another dog from the dog 
wagon. “Now make him hunt, Jud, or I'll 
be in bad around here after getting Ryburn 
to hire you.” 

The dog Fred looked at Jud to see if 
this was a hog hunt or a bird hunt, and 
Jud said, “Well, what you waiting on? Go 
at it.” 


RED went at it. Claude relaxed in his 

saddle and enjoyed the sparkling and 
wise hunting. Presently Fred pointed. 
Claude shot Ryburn a look which said, 
may OW SEG 

Jud stood back and watched in curiosity 
as the shipbuilder and the woman artist 
finished their conversation and finally got 
down to shoot. The woman came on Jud’s 
side and looked at him. He Jooked at her. 
She said, “Aren’t you going to get my 
gun?” 

Jud said, ““Where’s it at?” 

She pointed sternly to the side of the 
dog wagon. But by now one of the Ne- 
groes got the gun from the gun box and 
came running forward and handed it to 
Jud. Jud handed it to her. 

She said, “Why, you haven’t loaded it!” 

“If you don’t even know how to load a 
durn’ gun,” Jud said, “you got no business 
fooling with it.” He turned to his dog. 
“Fred, watch yourself when this skinny 
woman draws up to shoot.” 

Guns at the carry, the two shooters 
walked past the pointing dog with great 
stealthiness, as if threading their way 

(Continued on page 42) 
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a ” mi don't have to be rabidly iy 
minded to go slightly bats ab 
helicopters. Caspar Milquete 

himself will undoubtedly be among 

first to turn in his War Bonds for the { 
ver model to come—but the ten-) 

Bonds will have matured by then, ] 

Ivanovitch Sikorsky, who invented 

thinks there will be no helicopter tre 

problem before 1955, at the earliest. 

“Even then,” Sikorsky says, “tk 
should be no aerial traffic jams. The 
not my particular concern any more 
the traffic problem worried the man y 
built the first automobile. But I do jy 
dict that it will be far easier to con¥e” 
1,000,000 helicopters than 1,000,000 
tomobiles.” 

They didn’t know it, but the 
had a couple of words for this plar 
helikos (spiral) and pteron (wing). ~ 
term rotary wing represents the first fur 
mental change in airplane design since 
Wright brothers flew that revolution 
crate at Kitty Hawk forty years ago ec 
December. Theirs was the conventic 
airplane principle—a ship with rigid ¥ 
which depends upon swift forward mot 
supplied by engine and propeller to p 
or pull it through the air. The disad 
tages of this requirement of speed in ta 
off and landing have kept the av 
citizen pretty much in the back seat of 
day’s airplane. He has done a lot of © 
ing, but he has been perfectly satisfiec 
let George handle the controls. 

Now, however, comes Sikorsky, 
what looks like the answer to a mai 
flight for everybody. His helicopter 
no wings at all: it is lifted, supported 
moved in flight by a powered rotor 
winglike blades that spin horizonte 
Essentially, it is a wingless airplane v 
a propeller on top, that flies up, inst 
of a propeller in front, that flies forw: 
The helicopter needs neither runway 
forward rush to get into the air, anc 
can land in any twenty-by-twenty-f 
area, whether it’s the roof of a skyscreé 
or the bottom of a quarry. Equipped viii 
rubber pontoons it can land in mudi 
snow or on ice or water. Incidentally, pi! 
more maneuverable on water than a beie}0 

This rules out, to great extent, jap 
weather hazard in flying. You don’t hig: 
to go around or above a storm; you (BR 
squat down anywhere and wait for it te@« 
away, or fly along, slowly, inches abi uw 
the ground. Furthermore, even tod#g|y 
new helicopter can fly safely when the ci L 
ventional light plane is kept in the hanjieiw 
ite 
Hist 
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Watching Igor Sikorsky demonstrate 
VS-300, the first successful helicopter 
the Western Hemisphere, you wonde thy 
Walt Disney might not have had a pari 
concocting its capers. You find out 1m fy 
that anything pertaining to SikorsliRat 
dream ship brings out an impish senseWBits | 
humor that lies dormant when this )8Bry 
cise, soft-spoken, Russian-born plane j@Rnighi 
neer discusses less interesting topics. [Biriy 

When he climbs into the open cocliif hy 
of the VS-300 at the Sikorsky plant (a 
vision of United Aircraft in Stratf¢ 
Connecticut), the 53-year-old inventor 
comes a boy again. Mechanics start 
90-horsepower Franklin engine. ~ 
three fourteen-foot blades of the hada 
rotor begin to sweep in their horizojit to, 
arc. The two smaller blades of the ai yo; 
iliary rotor spin vertically, and about 
times faster, at one side of the tail. W 
the engine warms up and the rotor blz 
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Left: With Igor Sikorsky at the ¢ 
trols, the VS-300 eases down to to 
the finger tips of Nancy Hill, Sil 
sky employee. Note the homemade 
speed indicator in front of pilot | 
zippers in~ fabric covering fuse} 
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Wile Sikorsky “parks” less than six feet above the 
yand, his twenty-year associate Al Krapish takes 
‘ofa landing wheel. Like a hummingbird, the VS-300 
| hover almost indefinitely. The wooden pennant 
"Gn front of the plane’s nose is a drift indicator 


turning at the rate of 240 miles per hour, the ship is 
ifedy to rise. 
‘So that you may see how a helicopter operates, let’s 
tend now that you're in Sikorsky’s place. On your 
is a lever something like the hand brake on your car; 
ront of you is a control] stick; and your feet rest on 
qj pedals. When you pull the lever slowly toward you 
vithanges the pitch of the rotor blades—as you might 
(fa or twist the blades of an electric fan—and the en- 
2 is automatically speeded as the blades bite deeper 
(> the air. The 1,200-pound ship, making much less 
tter than you had anticipated, begins to rise straight 
vin) The incredible has happened—but you haven’t 
i§n anything yet. 
At your desired altitude you push the lever away 
you and the machine hovers, bobbing slightly like 
junch at anchor. Your next move is to push the con- 
stick in front of you. This causes the main rotor 
to incline somewhat forward, so that the lifting 
fice of the rotor blades is partially used to draw the 
‘ft forward. You pull the stick back and the ship stops, 
win actually flies backward. You move the stick to the 
nt or left and the helicopter turns on its vertical axis 
a weather vane. Meantime, you have neither lost 
gained altitude. 
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| With the Greatest of Ease 


iy, @ Now you try the foot pedals, which actuate the 
am™xiliary rotor. As you push the left pedal the tail moves 
opethe right and the ship banks automatically to the left. 
ordile Other pedal, of course, banks you to the right. Next, 
‘oor@mg both the control stick and the foot pedals, you fly 
rif such wacky directions as sideways and down or 
Janekward and up. Or vice versa. 

p, it When you tire of this and want to come down, you 
fyvfk out a landing spot directly below you, neutralize 
aaj? Control stick and push the lever forward. The rotor 
i, aides flatten out a little and the ship settles to the 
eiygpund so gently that a dozen eggs, suspended in a net 
ky tow the fuselage, go back into the refrigerator with- 
edit € crack in them. You haven’t had to worry a mo- 
| mient about where you were going to land or about 
ilif#gine failure. Where you land doesn’t much matter and 
sjaease your power quits, a free-wheeling gadget lets the 
(en {or blades whirl independently (this is the autogiro 
otikmeiple) and you windmill safely down. Page Mr. 
-youfIquetoast! 

itt! Lhe egg trick is no figure of speech. It is one of the 
«amy unusual stunts Sikorsky (who holds helicopter 
) odpvate flying license No. 1) and Engineering Test Pilot 
ythewparles L. Morris (who holds helicopter commercial 
ehaming license No. 1) do to demonstrate the controllabil- 
of the wingless wonder. 

Most of the tricks center around a short bowsprit 
it sticks out horizontally from the nose of the ship. 
winkyou stand stock-still on the ground with one arm rig- 
opty upraised, the pilot will bring the helicopter down, 
ondeiZ2 e the palm of your hand with the tip of the spar 
a page back away from you without having touched the 
oth. Equally spectacular proof of the VS-300’s steadi- 
\\ogfSS is the ring trick, wherein the ship’s bowsprit spears 
gid lifts from a pole a three-inch ring, then sidles over 
hisfh@ ground man to have it removed. Sikorsky admits 
Jane@ Might be able to pick apples or cherries out of your 
C8. chard while loafing in the air just above the treetops, 
, colt he hasn’t tried it yet. 

nt @] What all this means to the war effort, in which the 
yafdorsky plant is busily engaged, is that here is a type 
of! airship for which many wartime uses have been 
udi@jected. There is talk of using them to combat sub- 
;, Mtines from the decks of convoy ships. By means of a 
he v le ladder they could land supplies at, or rescue sol- 
orf from, otherwise inaccessible spots. In liaison work 
ihe @¥ Would be difficult for enemy planes to find; and at 
outght, with exhausts muffled and lacking propeller noise, 
|, Wey could operate almost silently. And so on. 

yr Slt It will be just a year ago next week that the first Sikor- 
y-built, U. S. Army helicopter was delivered by Pilot 
Orris to Wright Field, at (Continued on page 67) 
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to 
: gant Guard Donald Forbes becomes the world’s first 


yief@licop” as he gives the stop signal to Engineering 
jt #St_Pilot C. L. Morris, who made history last year 
et fight-delivering an Army helicopter 761 miles 
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Just how delicately a helicopter can be controlled is shown above. The ship is nosed up to a set 
of rings atop an 8-foot pole, the bowsprit spears the exact center and lifts both rings into the air 
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THESE ARE _ 
YOUR SONS 


3 Pre 


BY QUENTIN eon 
BY RADIO FROM TEMERAN © st ' i = 


They’re holding down a world- 
girdling life line to the war's 
distant fronts. They're boys 
from the cornfields, the mines 
and factories, and they’re sol- 
diers now. Quentin Reynolds 
tells you how they live, work 
and play in Trinidad and Bra- 
zil, Africa and the Middle East 


HE big wheels of the four-engined 

| Douglas dug into the black concrete 

of the moonlit runway and we 

roared by the office building of the Miami 

airport. A moment later, one of the less 

air-minded passengers asked, “Are we 
off?” 

General Edgar Glenn peered out of the 
small window, looked down and said 
dryly, “If we aren’t, they’ve played a dirty 
trick on us because our wheels are up.” 

That was a week ago. Today I am in 
Cairo, just 14,000 miles from the moon- 
light of Miami, and for this past week the 
wheels of the big aircraft have been for 
the most part up. 

What would have been a miracle of 
transportation two years ago is now some- 
thing which the Air Transport Command 
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accomplishes dozens of times a day with 
monotonous regularity. 

‘ During the past three years, I have been 
with every Allied navy, army and air force. 
But never have I seen displayed the 
efficiency, the high morale of person- 
nel, the technical perfection which char- 
acterized the work of our Air Transport 
Command. One expects it at the estab- 
lished airdromes of Miami, or Nata! in 
South America. But one finds it too in the 
jungles and deserts of Central Africa 
where engines are.changed and cracked 
cylinders are replaced just as quickly as 
such major repair jobs are done at La 
Guardia Field. And the thousands of pi- 
lots and ground men who stretch from 
Miami through Trinidad down the coast 
of South America, who span the South 
Atlantic and now billet in large and small 
airports across Africa are all Americans. 

Let me tell you something of these sons 
of yours and of how they work and live 
and play. 

In peace days, Trinidad was a pleasant 
place to break the long cruise to Rio. 
Trinidad as a steady diet for American 
lads from Brooklyn and Chicago and At- 
lanta is something else again. The huge 
airport, first stop en route, with its bar- 
racks and repair shops, is far from the 
town of Port-of-Spain, and the men (their 
exact number is a military secret) sta- 


tioned there have to fashion a life for 
themselves. 

Occasionally, there is a break in the 
rather dull routine of from ten to eighteen 
working hours a day. This break is usually 
furnished by much-maligned Hollywood. 
Three times a week there are moving pic- 
tures, and each picture is preceded by the 
announcement on the screen: “This film 
donated to the War Department without 
cost by the Moving Picture Industry of 
America.” 

These are not tired old pictures of an- 
other day; they are the pictures you are 
seeing this week in first-run picture houses. 
And very occasionally some unit of film 
stars comes to Trinidad to give the men 
some “live entertainment.” 


Always Ready to Perform 


The night I arrived, the station was agog 
with excitement. Pat O’Brien was in Trini- 
dad. I had left O’Brien three weeks before 
in New York. Pat is a big twinkling-eyed 
Irishman who hasn’t an enemy in the 
world. 

I went to see him perform. O’Brien 
stayed on the stage for two hours. He 
told every gag and sang every song he 
knew, and when sheer exhaustion forced 
him to stop, the men arose and cheered for 
eight minutes. O’Brien stumbled into the 

















Henry Kardel, Pan American Air® 
employee who has since becor 
first lieutenant in the United S$ te 
Army, is shown directing field air af 
fic at the airport Somewhere in Aie 


wings of the theater and collapsed. 
face was drawn; he had lost twenty po 
since I’d seen him three weeks befo 
New York. He had been giving three 
four shows a day and flying anywher 
Air Transport Command had asked hi 
go. I told him he’d better take a rest, 
the Irishman laughed. 

“These guys here don’t get much 1 
he said wearily. “Those guys at Gui 
canal don’t get much chance to resijiit 
they? What right have we civilians to 
Ill give a show anywhere, any tim: 
long as two kids in uniform ask for me 

“Do you know what day this is, Pa 
asked him, and when he shook his | 
tiredly, I reminded him that it was M 
17th. 

“St. Patrick’s Day!” he yelled. “G 
be! What are we waiting for? If only 
Cagney were with us now!” 

And so we found a few soldiers 
were Irish and we did what Irishmen | 
done on St. Patrick’s day for hundrec 
years, and if Mrs. Pat should see th 

(Continued on page 77) 
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We got our cue and whirled out on the floor in the opening measures of our dance. It was quite a tricky number 


SOUND OF REVELRY 


BY OCTAVUS ROY COHEN 
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ell Story Thus Far: 


a \UDY MORGAN and Steve Harrison (the nar- 
s bel or) are dancing teachers in New York. 
4 ihfetlespite frequent quarrels, they are in love. 
wht@Judy’s prize pupil is a wealthy, middle-aged 
{ed hij@m: Jonathan Tate. He pays her well for gad- 
yest BS about and dancing with him. Judy likes 
E One evening, while Steve and Judy are 
Ving lessons to a group in a penthouse apart- 
ent on Fifth Avenue, they step out on the ter- 
Babs Willard—a bold, vivacious girl, who 
n love with Steve—follows them. Steve and 
y hide in the darkness. 
abs goes to the railing of the terrace. A short 


auch 
al Uli 
{o reste 
ans (09 
yt d stance away—and one story below her—is 
for “late’s apartment. Suddenly there is a sharp re- 
(s, Pale 3 it comes, apparently, from Tate’s rooms. A 
( his Mam in dinner clothes—tall, light-haired, about 
yas Mé@arty—comes out on Tate’s terrace. Then a 
Oman—a beautiful blonde whom he addresses 
4G } “Claire’’—joins him. They tell Babs that a 
onl in had gone off accidentally. - 

| dy goes in and rejoins the party. Steve, fol- 
wing her, is intercepted by Babs, who puts her 
(ji) ms around him and kisses him. Steve does not 
ynenipact at all. However, Judy sees lipstick on his 
ndredpee—2 nd leaves the party without him. 

we ti Babs inveigles Steve into letting her take him 
; ome, in her car. But they do not go far—some- 








where on Fifth Avenue someone shoots Babs 
from another car. Steve sees the car. Then Babs’ 
car swerves, crashes into a lamppost. . . . 
Steve—knocked unconscious by the collision— 
comes to in a hospital. There he is interviewed 
by three members of the Homicide Squad—Lieu- 
tenant Max Gold, Andy Sullivan and George 
Ballard. He answers all questions truthfully. 
The detectives give him some shocking news: 
Babs, shot by the mysterious attackers, is dead ; 
and Jonathan Tate has also been murdered! ... . 
Tate’s will is read. He gives everything he owns 
(including the Torrid Zone, a night club) to 
Judy! Steve calls on her. They discuss the 
tragedies. Then: ‘“‘There are a few things I’ve got 
to know,” Steve says quietly. ‘In the first place, 
what is your idea about why Babs was killed?” 


Il 


“because she was the only witness to 
what we now know was a murder. 
That is, she was the only person who could 
identify the murderers.” 
“You could,” I said. “So could I.” 
“But they don’t know that. They didn’t 
see anybody but Babs.” 


Be was killed,” Judy said slowly, 


I started to say something and then 
changed my mind. She caught it and 
wanted to know what Id started to say. 
I shook my head and said, “Skip it.” 

“No, we won't skip it. You were think- 
ing that they might have seen me when I 
left you at the elevator shaft and walked 
around the corner of the penthouse: Isn’t 
that so?” 

“Maybe.” 

“They didn’t.” Judy seemed positive. 
“Because of what had happened, I was in- 
terested. I looked at them. They were 
talking to each other and paying no atten- 
tion to our terrace.” 

“That’s reasonable. 
sure.” 

“Yes, we can...” Her voice was low. 
“We have other reasons for believing that. 
If they killed Babs because she represented 
a threat to them, they’d have done the 
same to me.” 

“They may have missed you last night, 
and not know who you are or where to 
find you.” 

“They'd know now,” she said quietly. 


But we can’t be 


“My picture is in all the evening papers. 
With my name and address. Those papers 
have been on the streets since one o’clock 
this afternoon.” : 

I said, “Those dumb cops .. .” but she 
went right on. “That’s why I’m beginning 
to feel safe,” she said. 

I didn’t, and I told her so. I told her a 
lot of things. I got very vehement about 
it. Before I knew what was happening, 
she was quieting me down. It wasn’t any 
easy job, but she went at it the right way. 

Her eyes were clear gray now—warm 
and soft. We’d both been through an aw- 
ful lot, and it was grand to sit there with 
our arms around each other and try not to 
think. I liked the way her hair tickled my 
cheek and the fact that for once we weren’t 
fighting. 

It was intimate and wonderful. And 
then I felt Judy slipping away from me: 
not physically, but mentally. I knew she 
was preparing to say something, and I 
wondered what it was going to be. A per- 
son doesn’t grope for words unless what 

(Continued on page 47) 





First conversion of the original Alice 
concoction—the long train has been 
verted into ruffles for skirt and wais' 
Lynne Roberts uses it in School for Sabe 
It’s a gown for dancing, very young 2 


The old dress gets hotter by the 

Herewith, Vivian Blaine as a harem la 
Coney Island. The headgear, if an 
notices it, is fashioned from what was 
the evening cape, plus ostrich f 








{lie Doris Merrick gets a crack at it (with René Hubert look- 
tel mn with some smugness) and it becomes a slinky modern 
2, with the original tulle ruffles fashioned into an extrava- 

evening cape. This is used in I Escape from Hong Kong. 


be is most obviously the word for Doris in this sequence 


Ung al 


a ica sequences of Coney Island were conveniently shot at 
on (ent times, which permitted reuse of the materials. Gerrie 
ant ’s costume consists of the wasp-waisted bodice of the 
' aal dress, and a ballet skirt made from the tulle ruffles. 
h ae Moorhead of the wardrobe workroom puts on final 





The ruffles again—as evening hat and muff 
for Roseanne Murray in War Correspond- 
ent. Very hot stuff against black velvet 
background. The velvet is not part of the 
original. M. Hubert can’t do everything 


The brevity of Mary Scott’s costume doesn’t mean 
that the wardrobe has finally scrapped all other 
material. The producer wanted Mary that way. The 
plume is an extra added attraction, tossed in for 
purposes of confusion. Nobody will ever notice it 


Now it begins to get daring. Look at 
Ronda Fleming in an early 1900’s gown 
in Sweet Rosie O'Grady. Note silver skirt 
slit to the knee and never again look 
down your nose at those dull old-timers 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR COLLIER'S 
BY GEORGE DE ZAYAS 





This is the final indignity for a once 
beautiful creation—when the gown is 
reduced to ribbons, there is enough left 
for these ruffly doodads on a chorus girl’s 
shoe buckles. The directors of 20th 
Century-Fox will now give M. Hubert a 
vote of thanks for adding to the dividends 











Collier's for May 15, 1943 
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CHINA 
FIGHT 


By 
Donald R. Stevenson 
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Canton 


If China is knocked out of the 
war, the United Nations’ cause 
will have suffered a major dis- 
aster. But China needn’t be 
knocked out. A relatively tiny 
stream of the right kind of 
supplies would keep her fight- 
ing. Here’s an appraisal of 
her needs and some common- 
sense suggestions for filling 
them, by an American who has 
been a Chinese government 
aviation expert for 15 years 


It is in China that we shall eventually 
come to grips with the main portion 
of Japan’s army, and it is from there 
that we shall have to bomb Japan 


ITH all the talk and writing about 

aid to China, the American pub- 

lic has seldom been given any 
concrete facts as to what our ally actually 
needs. The answer is planes, gasoline, 
spare parts for planes and trucks, all types 
of armament and ammunition, machine 
tools, parts for equipment now in use, 
and material for keeping factories going. 
That’s not a long list when compared to 
what our other allies need and are getting. 
And only a pitifully small amount of 
these supplies would make all the differ- 
ence in the world for China. 

But even though China can do with less 
than the other United Nations, she can’t 
do with as little as she has been getting so 
far under Lend-Lease. Just how little that 
has been was made clear by President 
Roosevelt's report to Congress on Lend- 
Lease operations for the period ended 
March 11, 1943. According to this report, 
the total amount of Lend-Lease materials 
transferred to our allies in two years was 
worth $7,831,000,000. Out of this, China 
has received $158,000,000 worth of goods 
and services—only $17,000,000 more than 
‘the amount sent to New Zealand, and a 
fraction more than two per cent of the total 
received by all nations. 

What's more, China didn’t even get all 
of that. According to the President’s state- 
ment, almost fifty per cent of the supplies: 
for China are still in India awaiting trans- 
port; and there are few materials in the 
world which can stand exposure to the 
Indian climate for several months without 
suffering serious deterioration. 

The war in China can’t be kept going 
at that rate. The Chinese have stood up 
six years against the Jap army which in 
a period of less than six months conquered 
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The new road, already one third completed, over which supplies may eventually be 
moved to China. It will run from Sadiya, in northeast India, to Chungking. Much 
of it is being cut through the Himalayas by coolies working with their bare hands. 
Below, Chinese troops board American transport planes to be flown to combat areas 
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all European-held territories in the 
East. The very fact that the Chinese hig)” 
been fighting that long means that theyjt) 
tired and may not be able to hold on. 

Chinese morale during this war has bi 
amazing. I can testify to that, for I b 
seen the Chinese fight back every sterji) 
the way from Shanghai to Nanking 
Hankow to Chungking. So far, their 1 
tale hasn’t shown any signs of crac 
but the time eventually comes when 1 
rale has to be given a lift with someth 
more substantial than kind words : 
sympathy. 

If planes and armament are not 
vided, China might have to pull ou 
the war. That is not probable, but stil 
must always be considered as a possibil 
It is quite clear that the United Ste 
has more than a mere sentimental 
son for giving aid to China; there are 
practical reasons why that country m 
be kept in the war. 


ee oe 


Final Phase of the Pacific War 


It is generally agreed that the final phe 
of the Pacific war will have to be foughi 
China. It is there that we shall eventua 
come to grips with the main portion 
Japan’s army, and it is from there that 8)" 
shall have to bomb Japan. While we i= |® 
waiting for the right moment to acco® 
plish those objectives, there is a great d 
that can be done to prepare the ground 
establishing bases in China from which | 
heart of the Japanese empire can later 
bombed, by opening up lines of commu 
cation, closed because of lack of 
strength, by preventing the Japs from f 
ther consolidating their positions in 1 
territory they have conquered. 

The belated recognition given to Br 
adier General Chennault by his recent i 
pointment as commander of the nev 
created 14th Air Force has been taken} 
indicate that air warfare against the Jel 

(Continued on page 82) 
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9% Sef that America’s parachute troops — today the best equipped in the 
world — use effective shock-absorber parachute seats made of cushiony AIRFOAM. 
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that some of America’s submarines 
fe now use sag of AIRFOAM, for maximum comfort, 
the Jah minimum space in a submarine’s crowded quarters. 





ee [PLE the battle helmets worn by America’s hard-hitting, 


hard-fighting Navy are lined with AIRFOAM for maximum shock-protection. 





that soldiers convalescing in many of America’s hospitals are given scientific-support 
ad ah Ce . So buoyant, it prevents bed sores. So sanitary, too — verminproof, easy to keep forever-clean. 





that many of America’s 
crack trains have long since installed mattresses and 
seat cushions of smooth-riding, smooth-resting AIRFOAM, 





What every 
woman should know about 


e Mainly: that airroam is the world’s best 
name for blissful comfort. 


¢ Technically: that airroam is a pure cel- 
lular latex product made only by Goodyear— 
whipped soft and smooth as an angel food cake. 


¢ Domestically: that arroam makes the most 
sleep-inviting mattresses — the most restful 
furniture seat cushions that you ever hoped to 
rest upon. 


¢ Patriotically: that airroam today is a war- 
worker-only — doing, among other things, the 
war jobs you see on this page. 


e Practically: that a very little airroam, in 
furniture and mattresses from prewar stocks, 
remains in America’s stores — that after Victory 
you will again be able to buy in any quantity 
you like the incomparable comfort, the indes- 
eribably restful ease of airroam. 


AIRFOAM—T.M, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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This romance began with a 
severe cold in the head and 
it rapidly became delirious 
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They got off the bus 
at the next corner and 
then ran up the street 
after the popcorn man 


GERANIUM FEVER 


By Michael Drury 


sea level. They were so low they 

could have stood one on top of the 
other and walked under a rug without 
making a wrinkle. Things were bad. 

Julie lay in bed and reminded herself 
that it was nine-thirty in the morning on 
Thursday and she was still in bed. That 
ought to have caused some small flicker of 
pleasure, but no joy fluttered in Julie’s in- 
terior. 

“I’b id a rut!” she sighed to herself, 
reaching down on the floor for another 
tissue. Mopping her nose, she rolled over 
and stared at the ceiling. It was a pale 


| IFE and Julie Drake were lower than 









blue ceiling and it belonged to Kitty Fields 
along with the peach-wash walls and the 
white rugs and the lithographs and the rest 
of the apartment. 

It wasn’t, Julie thought analytically, that 
nothing ever happened to her. She had her 
share of unexpected aunts and losing her 
hat in the wind and catching the wrong 
train, but, being Julie, she always knew 
precisely what to do about all these things. 
Julie had a quality as poisonous to adven- 
ture as a time clock: Julie was efficient. 

It wasn’t the kind of efficiency that came 
from long practice of a smart girl using 
her head, either. Julie was just born that 






















































way, and she couldn't get inefficien 
matter what she did. She could 
serenely through the most impossible 
of a day and retain her poise. And 4 
things got altogether too complex, eve; 
her, and she gave up the ghost, it al: 
turned out to be just the right thing t¢ 
When she gave up in disgust, it al 
happened just at the moment when 
began to pop anyway. When she vy 
which wasn’t often, it always had su! 
profound effect on those who saw h 
they promptly did whatever she wz 
them to. All of which only made Juli 
harder. 

To make matters worse, Julie we 
and strong. You can get away with 
ciency if you’re tiny and delectable. 
was five-nine without shoes which w 
really too tall, but with life at its pre 
ebb, she felt like a campanile. 

It wasn’t too tall for dates and Julie’ 
plenty of them, but men were a great 
row to her. They always confided i 
and because she couldn't help it, 
solved their problems for them. Last ¥ 
she had tried keeping quiet when that 
young ensign had confided his woes. 
would fix him, she thought; here was 
time when she would not solve an 
So she patted his hand and said swe 
“T’m sorry,” without being sorry at all. 
next day he sent her flowers with a 
thanking her for doing just the right 
She had made him think it out for hi 
he said, and he’d decided to fly west 
marry the girl right away. The other 
of course, the one he had told Julie ak 
She sighed. 

Men were a problem in themselve 
begin with, and now the issue had | 
further confused by the war, for no 
with as much sense as Julie had let 
heart get broken, professionally or ot 
wise, by a man in uniform. 


ULIE was an assistant to Mr. Mark 

K. L. Marks, Inc., Advertising, and 
practically ran the business. It was 
that she had met Kitty Fields, the yc 
illustrator, who was fondly called “Da 
by the whole office. Kitty could be 
cient, too, when it suited her purposes, 
Kitty was five-three and had striking b 
hair and could also be charmingly « 
fused. Julie couldn’t. It just wasn’t in 

Kitty had been sent to Maine on ar 
signment and she simply left a note 
Julie’s desk. 

“The Maine coast beckons,” she v 
“Be an angel and park your toothbrusjat 
my apartment for a couple of month 
‘can’t break the lease. Kitty.” 

So yesterday, Julie had efficiently ta’ 
her own landlord out of his rent, bec; 
it seemed the ieast of several evils, and 
moved over to Kitty’s place. That 
plained why she was staring at a pale | 
ceiling that belonged to another girl ; 
having moved in a pouring spring 1 
it also explained why she had a cold & 
was lying in bed after nine on Thurs 

All things accounted for, Julie and 
had just about reached rock bottom. J 
thought that if anything happened to bjs 
them any lower, they’d come out in Chia 
She was wondering if the Chinese w« 
rate her as efficient, when the telephii 
rang. 

She sat up, pushed her feet into : 
fleece-lined slippers and padded arog 
looking for the phone. She found it on 
floor between a stack of lithographs a1 
box of paints and it too was a pale t 
Julie picked the phone up and sniffed. 

“Hello.” 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Kip watched Pam proudly, once or twice showing that she belonged to him by a touch on her shoulder 


THE GIRL LEFT BEHIND 


By Margaret Culkin Banning 


The Story Thus Far: 


@? THE verge of marrying, in New York City, 
“Kip” Galloway, a bombardier in our Air 
Force, receives orders to fly to England. The 
officer who gives him his instructions feels that 
he should stay single until his return to this coun- 
try. Kip promises to postpone his wedding. 

Kip’s fiancée—Pamela (‘‘Pam’’) Neill—is per- 
sonnel director (for women and girls) in an air- 
plane plant where Kip’s cousin, Alec Fraser, is 
one of the big men. Alec is secretly in love with 
Pam. ... Kip leaves for England. Among those 
on his clipper is Eve Kennedy, an English girl 
who has been appearing—as a dancer and mono- 
logist—in American night clubs. 

From time to time, an important official from 
Washington—Jerome Hayes, co-ordinator of 
airplane production—encounters Pam. He is tre- 
mendouslky impressed by her beauty, personality 
and ability. One day, he mentions her to a re- 
porter ; and a short time later, she and Hayes are 
both featured in a magazine article. 

Hayes has a wife: Julia. No longer young, 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


fast losing her ‘looks,’ she reads the article. 
Then, remembering that her husband has often 
spoken of Pamela Neill, she suspects that he may 
be more interested in the girl than he should be. 

Together, in New York, the Hayeses give a din- 
ner party. Pam is one of the guests; also, a Miss 
Denham, an Englishwoman who is an authority 
on what the women and girls of England are do- 
ing in industry. 

After Hayes has made a brilliant speech 
(which is broadcast), Miss Denham suggests that 
Pam go to England and study, at close range, 
the women at work. Pam is not certain that she 
should go. But, urged by Hayes, she says she 
will, if the necessary arrangements can be made. 

Alec is fully cognizant of the perils that will 
confront her, both on the Atlantic and in Eng- 
land. He does not want her to go; and he de- 
cides to speak to Hayes, ask him to put a quietus 
on the trip. But, in the course of a talk with 
Pam, he suddenly weakens. “Do you think I'll 
really get a passport?” she asks eagerly. ‘‘You 
probably will,’’ Alec replies—and knows that he 
will not speak to Hayes. 


WENDELL KLING 


Vv 


AMELA heard a knock and opened 
P her eyes as the waiter came into the 
room. 

“T brought your early tea, miss,” said 
the unfamiliar voice, and she realized in 
one flash that she was in London, that 
there were many things waiting for her to 
do, and that happiness was close by. 

The room was dark and she remembered 
that she hadn’t drawn back the curtains 
because she was afraid she might forget 
the blackout and turn on a light if she 
woke in the night. Now the waiter was 
opening them to let in the sun that fell 
through windowpanes crisscrossed with 
strips of cloth, so that they would better 
withstand shocks and blasts. 

“Didn’t I hear guns last night?” she 
asked. 

“They came over about two o’clock,” 
said the waiter without excitement. “There 


was no alert, so they can’t have got z 
as the city.” 

“You’re quite used to it, aren’t y 
she asked incredulously. 

He gave a small, wry, polite smile. 
been quiet now for some time. But 'B 
used to come over so regular every 
that you could set your watch by tt® 
We're getting back at them now. Gi 
them some of their own. With the hel/e 
your country, miss.” 

Pamela said, because she wantec 
mention it aloud, “The man I’m goinft 
marry is in our Air Forces. He’s over. 
now.” 

The waiter’s face grew very kind. 
was an old man with thin white hair 
everything about him was shabby ex} 
his manner. 

“T hope the captain’s on leave,” he sik Lhe 

(Continued on page 30) 
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_ Now look at Cuthbert Kangaroo; 

He saves on gas and rubber too! 

He never speeds. He’ll always share. 
He rotates tires and checks the air. 






















CHECK CAR | 
REGULARLY 


é 
‘qi # CARRY ON fj 


FOR 


y 
Gee Kathleen, his wife, is just as wise. % 
She carries home the things she buys. y 
She plans her trips and finds it pays 
To shop just once for many days! 
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j Together they’re a timely team — 

A Happy Blend, a match supreme. 
And so it is with CALVERT, too, 

The whiskey that is matched for you. 
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CAR SHARING lie We 
clus - 


For CALVERT Whiskey suits today— 
A wiser blend in every way. 

It’s lighter, milder, smoother, right — 
A Happy Blend for you tonight! 
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Foss The whiskey with the "Happy Blending" % 
~~ — 





‘hem Calvert Distillers Corp., New York City. BLENDED WHISKEY Calvert “Reserve”: 86.8. Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits... Calvert “Special”: 86.8 Proof —60% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
; ; 
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STEPHEN RONAY 


“I was just one of more than 100 em- 
ployees in that office, some of them 
being paid $6,000 and $8,000 a year, 
all sitting idle, as I was. Yet the 


walls were covered with pep slogans” 


Civil Serciain Wonderland 


While the squeeze in man- 
power grows steadily more 
acute, many government 
workers have nothing to do. 
And the civil servants them- 
selves like it least of all 


S CHAIRMAN of the House Civil 

A Service Committee, it is my job 

to look into this “chaos of bureau- 

cratic Washington” you’ve been hearing 

about—to accumulate evidence about it 

and to suggest ways to make our govern- 
ment more efficient. 

I hadn’t gone far with the accumulation- 
of-evidence part of the job before some 
fantastic situations began coming to light. 
For example: 

An official in an important agency in 
Washington recently reorganized his of- 
fice, cutting his personnel from 23 to 6, 
and his annual budget from $800,000 to 
$200,000. He simultaneously increased the 
efficiency of his staff. He was told by one 
of his superiors however, that if he shaved 
off any more employees, it would indicate 





GIVE IT 
Your BEST 






By Robert Ramspeck 


MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM GEORGIA, CHAIRMAN OF THE HOUSE CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE 


that his work wasn’t very important and 
he would have his own salary cut! 

One skilled punch-card machine opera- 
tor says her entire group of experienced 
workers was suddenly set down at desks 
several weeks ago. 

“We are still sitting there,” she says, 
“while they train new girls to operate the 
machines.” 

The War Production Board decided a 
while ago to fire one hundred relatively 
low-grade employees. They had been re- 
cruited in a hurry for a special job, and had 
finished it. The Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practices challenged the dismiss- 
als. So did an employees’ union. The last 
time I checked, the idle hundred were still 
on the federal pay roll at $1,260 and $1,440 
a year. 

If these cases were exceptional, there 
would be no cause for alarm, but there are 


hundreds of similar cases involving thou- 


sands of workers. 

Our government is probably the big- 
gest single employer in the world. Its paid 
workers, exclusive of those in uniform, 
totaled 2,327,932 as of last July, or nearly 
three times the 917,760 employed at the 
wartime peak in 1918. 

The great bulk of the men and women 


who run our government work hard, con- 
scientiously and ably. Of course, no such 
gigantic pyramid of bureaus could possibly 
be thrown together in such extreme haste 
without some friction, some inefficiency, 
some waste, and a certain inescapable per- 
centage of deadheads. But excuses don’t 
win wars, and there is mounting evidence 
that governmental chaos, particularly in 
Washington, has reached the point where 
action is called for. 

Big agencies which have outlived their 
usefulness should certainly be eliminated, 
but every agency should be obliged to pull 
itself into the tightest, most cohesive or- 
ganization possible. There should not be 
one single person drawing taxpayers’ 
money who isn’t essential to the war and 
the government. If the agencies won’t vol- 
untarily strip themselves of deadwood— 
and we have little reason to hope they will 
—then Congress will have to do the job. 
Our investigation is planned to furnish the 
basic information necessary to such 
streamlining, regardless of who does it. 

My committee’s files hold an abundance 
of charges of waste-and unnecessary em- 
ployees and inefficiency. The charges are 
contained in letters from outraged citizens 
and from federal employees themselves, 


_ thing quite constructive for the war effc 
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who are patriotically unhappy over th 
plight. Some of these charges I have vej} 
fied, others I have not, but all have a ri 
of authenticity. 

Many employees say they don’t ez 
their salaries. “Once or twice a mon 
one young girl in the War Departme 
wrote, “we are told to look busy beca’ 
the general is making an inspection.” D 
ens of notes tell of manufactured work, 
deliberate delays so that work will be pi 
up when officials come through. These 
from people in the War and Navy depaj 
ments and the War Production Boa 
where speed and efficiency are essentiff 

Here is a typical letter: 

“Foolishly, I was talked into going #} 
the WPB. In the one month I was the} 
I took no more than five memos from 19 
chief of the bureau and two days’ dictati 
from his assistant. The rest of my time vi) 
spent sitting, sitting and sitting, and rez 
ing and writing personal letters, talking} 
other idle employees and sneaking out if) 
a cigarette. I went nuts. I begged i} 
work, but ‘the boss’ was never there,} 
seemed. He may have been doing son} 


for all I know. I never saw him. But i} 
(Continued on page 60) 











Gas Low at Night, 
LEARADIO SHOWS WAY HOME! 


AN 


“We could always depend on the Learadio Compass 


to show us the way home...the shortest route’, 


NE OF MR. KRANTZ’S many famous 
flights took place on the afternoon of 
September 12, 1939, when he flew 250 miles 
out to sea and brought back the first pictures 
of the tiny freighter “City of Flint’, which 
was carrying 816 survivors of the British 
steamer Athenia, torpedoed by a German sub- 
marine. On returning that night, Krantz had 
gasoline left for only 15 minutes flying time 
when he landed. 

He says, “I have specified Learadio equip- 
ment for my planes for the last ten years, be- 
cause in such flights as we made searching for 
Dick Merrill and Harry Richman, Trans- 
Atlantic flyers, whom we found in Newfound- 
land, and in our flight 250 miles out to sea to 
find the ‘City of Flint’, the Learadio Direction 
Finder Compass was invaluable in bringing 


...says A.F.(DUKE) KRANTZ 


for many years Chief Pilot of the New York 
Daily NEWS Photographic Department. 


us back direct to our base when gas was getting 
low and at night.” 

Major Alexander P. deSeversky, Colonel 
Roscoe Turner, Clyde Pangborn, Major Al 
Williams, Bob Hall, and other famous pilots 
use Learadio in their planes. Known as the 
“pilot’s preference’, Learadio is now standard 
equipment on the better known aircraft, in- 
cluding Grumman Amphibians, Wacos, Fair- 
childs, Cessnas, and most civilian and air cadet 
pilot training aircraft and itinerant types used 
in service of the armed forces. 

* * * 


Automatic electrical and mechanical controls of Lear- 
origin are incorporated in aircraft manufactured by: 
Consolidated, Vultee, North American, Douglas, 
Boeing, Lockheed, Beech, Curtiss-Wright, Grumman, 
Northrop, and subcontractors: Ford, General Motors, 
Bellanca, Eastern, Nash-Kelvinator. 


T-30 RCBB transmitter-receiver is an extremely efficient and 
dependable 2-way aircraft communication system. It's the “‘pilot's 
preference’'' because every flying need has been foreseen and 
every installation problem solved in advance — everything is at 
the pilot's finger tips. 
% Powerful 2-frequency crystal controlled transmitter (2900 
KC to 6500 KC). 
¥%& Telephone and telegraph emission approx. 20 watts output. 
%& Three Band receiver — radio ranges (180 KC to 405 KC) 
broadcast (500 KC to 1200 KC) airway communications 
(2800 to 6700 KC). 
For ‘three-way radio’’, the receiver includes new provision for 
operating from both the conventional antennae and the famous 
light-weight Learadio loop providing static-free reception or aural- 
null direction finding. We nthatte ser for C.P.T. Training.) 
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PHOTOGRAPHS FOR COLLIER’S 
BY THE AUTHOR 


Ever hear of the pato buso? He’s 
a little, streamlined, goblinlike 
bird, and a mighty fisherman. 
Put a collar around his neck so he 
can't swallow what he catches, 
and he'll keep you in fish. But 


look out for his rapier-sharp beak 

FIRST made the acquaintance of the 
| patos busos while my wife and I were 

sitting in a bird blind on an island in 
the middle of a lagoon in southwest Mex- 
ico. We had come to Mexico to photo- 
graph the native bird life, particularly the 
patos, and the palm-leaf blind was sup- 
posed to conceal us from their eyes. Ac- 
tually, the patos seemed to know more 
about the blind than we did. They sent a 
task force over to investigate, and the 
scouts sat on the roof and peered down 
through the cracks at us. 

The pato buso or diving duck, as the 
Mexican Indians call him,.1s one of the 
most curious, goblinlike birds in the world. 
He is probably the most perfectly equipped 
piece of mechanism nature ever turned out 
for fishing. His capsule-shaped body of- 
fers about as much resistance to the water 
as a torpedo would. His engines consist 
of two enormous webbed feet which do 
their kicking well underneath and to the 
rear of his body. His rudder is an amaz- 
ingly long, supple tail which opens and 
closes like a fan, depending on whether the 
bird wants to turn right or left or go full 
speed ahead. 

At the other end of him is a thin, rapier 
beak mounted at the end of a neck as long 
as all the rest of him put together. This 
neck turns and twists like a snake and for 
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A male and female pato buso, appropriately named Mr. and Mrs. Izaak Walton, preparing to 
take off on a fishing expedition. The collars around their necks were placed there by the author 
to keep the birds from swallowing the fish they catch. The patos don’t think much of the idea 


that reason the patos are called snakebirds 
in the southern part,of the United States. 

While watching the patos fishing away 
busily, I began to wonder if it wouldn’t be 
possible to trap a couple of birds and 
teach them to fish for us—as falconers 
train hawks to hunt. The patos roosted 
for the night in the mango trees that 
grew along the borders of the lagoon, 
and IJ thought that with the aid of a jack 
light I might be able to slip a noose at one 
end of a bamboo pole over a pato’s long 
neck while the bird was dazed by the light. 

So I returned to the lagoon a few days 
Jater with no less a companion than Mr. 
John Topping, the American vice-consul, 
who was stationed at Acapulco where my 
wife and I had our headquarters. At first, 
the natives refused to take us out, arguing 
that as patos busos weren’t edible, we were 
crazy to want any. Finally we got two 
boys to go. 

The brilliant yellow tropical moon set 
early that evening, leaving the night as 
black as a photographic darkroom and the 
lagoon swimming under our canoe like a 
pool of ink. The canoe slipped along 
through tunnels walled by the long, brown, 
ropelike roots of the mango. 

John and I skipped our lights along the 
green ridge of the low mango trees. Sud- 
denly a brownish-white form showed on 
top of the green. The paddler checked the 
canoe and we focused our lights on it. It 
was a big, powerful pato with a triangular 
white frontpiece that showed up like a 
flying jib’ in the light, and a neck that 
twisted about like a young boa constrictor. 

John lifted our bamboo pole with the 
running noose at the end and raised it 
slowly toward the bird. The top of the 
pole towered gradually upward among 
the mangoes. We could see the tiny circle 


of the noose clinging to the top. For a 
moment the pole hung motionless and 
then swayed forward. There was an ‘ex- 
plosion of flapping wings, a wildly waving 
neck, and the pato was caught. 

Bird and pole came sweeping over the 
mango tops in a long arc toward us. John 
and I both grabbed for the pato, nearly 
upsetting the canoe. In a few minutes we 
were as badly scratched as though we had 
grappled with a wildcat. At first, I could 
not imagine how a web-footed bird could 
scratch, but by the light of the torch, I 
saw that the pato was equipped with pow- 
erful claws at the end of his webbed feet. 


Strike One for Pato 


Later, we caught two more patos and 
returned to Acapulco laden with our catch. 
As we ran down the steps to our cottage, 
Jule, my wife, ran out to see what luck 
we'd had. Forgetting caution, I held out 
my pato triumphantly. 

“Look what we caught!” I shouted. 

Bam! Suddenly the world went black. 
I sank down on the steps, sick with the 
pain in my right eye. Blood and tears 
dripped down my cheeks together. Jule 
screamed. John hastily put his bird in a 
room and ran to me. He rolled back my 
eyelid while I gasped with agony. 

Afterward, he told us he thought the eye 
was gone, for the long beak of the pato 
had punctured it like a thin, sharp knife. 
It was two weeks before I could see out of 
the eye again, and then for a long time the 
world was covered with a film. After that, 
Jule and I wore goggles while we were 
training the birds. 

The first part of the training consisted 
in teaching them to wear little red leather 
collars, complete with miniature buckles 


which we had made to go around th 
necks. They could swallow a fish de 
to the collar but no farther, and it was 0 
idea that after they found they could 
handle a fish alone, they would learn 
come to us for help. 

As soon as they became tame, we te 
them fishing for the first time, in a lit 
bay lined with rocks where there alwa 
seemed to be conventions of little 
fish swimming briskly around. The pat 
had always lived on their fresh-water 
goon and the first time they dived in 
the salt water they came up spitting ar 
shaking their heads, obviously dislikit 
the taste of the salt. For a while after 
they swam around indignantly. Then 
little school of fish dashed under the bi 
gest pato like a silver ribbon. The pa 
looked down as if to say, “Do I really si 
fish in this curious water?” R 

The second time the fish went by, he wi 
ready for them. With one powerful stro 
of his webbed feet the pato shot undi 
water. We could see his streamlined bod 
flash through the clear water, his long ne 
dancing back and forth as he followed # 
movements of the fish. Then he struc 
one so hard that he put the lower mandib 
of his beak right through it. With the-fis 
harpooned on his beak, he swam over | 
some rocks and, climbing up on then 
prepared to dispose of his prey. 

The pato balanced the struggling fish f¢ 
a moment like a trained seal juggling 
ball. Then he expertly flipped it into tk 
air and caught it by’the head. A sing 
gulp, and the fish was only a bulge in ff 
pato’s neck. It was like watching a 
ostrich eat an orange. One more gul 
finished the business, and the pato wel 
back after another fish. 

When the pato seemed to be used to tk 
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The author, wearing his goggle-diving apparatus, and his two helpers, 
who need no extra equipment. Above, Jule Mannix and a native boatman 
watch the patos dry their feathers on the outrigger after a day’s work 


salt-water fishing, we put on their collars 
and started them out again. The patos 
were rather annoyed by the interruption 
and stamped back to the water muttering 
to themselves. They had worked out a 
technique of chasing the fish up little chan- 
nels among the rocks and, as these chan- 
nels invariably came to dead ends, they 
nearly always caught their quarry at the 
finish. One of the patos caught a fish al- 
most instantly and climbed out on the 
rocks to enjoy it. 

He swallowed his catch down to the 
collar. Then an expression of utter aston- 
ishment came across his face. He swal- 
lowed again, but the fish couldn’t pass 
the collar. The pato craned his head 
around, so he could look down his neck, 
and tried again. Still no luck. Then he 
stretched his neck out long and thin and 
made another attempt. The collar was 
still in the way. The pato folded up his 
neck as well as he could and sat for a mo- 
ment in thought. Next, he suddenly made 
a quick swallow, hoping to catch the collar 
offguard. The collar outwitted him. 
Finally he disgorged the fish, tossed it 
around a few times and tried swallowing 
it again. The collar was still there. 

Jule now prepared to interfere. She 
grabbed the pato around the neck and 
tried to get the fish out of his throat pouch. 
What followed was strongly suggestive of 
the encounter between Sinbad the Sailor 
and the Roc. But when the dust had 
settled, the pato still had the fish, and all 
Jule had were several bites. 

As time went on, the patos got more 
used to being handled, and finally all we 
had to do was to stroke a bird’s neck 
gently, urge the collar up a little, and the 
pato would obligingly open his beak, 
revealing the tail of a fish rising slowly up- 
ward like a fat lady coming up in an esca- 
lator. 

With the patos definitely launched, so 
to speak, we borrowed a canoe with long, 
graceful outriggers, a stern like a Chinese 
junk and a prow like a swordfish. The 
patos took to it at once. They rode around 
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on the outrigger, admiring the view, and 
keeping a lookout for fish. 

Hunting with the patos was like fal- 
conry in fairyland. Jule and I wore glass 
diving masks, invented by goggle divers to 
enable them to see under water. Without 
them, even in the clear water of Acapulco, 
swimming under water is swimming 
through a blur shot through with colors 
and the flicker of passing fish. With them, 
everything suddenly springs into focus. 

Looking up with our goggles, we could 
see the webbed, yellow feet of the patos 
swimming back and forth on the surface, 
sending out ripples as their black bodies 
glided through the water. Every now and 
then, one of the birds would suddenly 
thrust his long neck below the surface of 
the water for a look around. We would 
try to scare the fish up toward the patos, 
usually succeeding just as the birds pulled 
their necks up again. But sometimes the 
patos would be ready and shoot down to 
meet the fish. 

The fish would be off in a flicker of light, 
turning and twisting as only a fish can. A 
few unwisely tried to outswim the patos in 
a straightaway dash, but the birds overtook 
them within a few feet. To see a bird 
challenge 4 fish in the latter’s own element 
and actually swim it down was one of the 
most amazing sights I have ever seen. 


Perils of the Deep 


Not that the patos always won. Often, 
especially if the fish was a very small one, 
it would outdodge the bird. A little fish 
could turn in a much smaller space than 
the pato, and some would go spiraling 
down through the water, turning in a lesser 
circle every time, while the bird strove des- 
perately to follow.’ The biggest pato 
would turn so fast and so hard that he 
made the water swirl around him as he 
wrenched around trying to follow the 
spiral of the fish. 

A few days later, while swimming with 
the patos, I noticed a curious mass of what 
seemed to be a ropelike seaweed on the 
sandy bottom. I swam down and saw that 
it was a baby octopus out walking. The 
waving tentacles gave somewhat the im- 
pression of seaweed. 

I looked around to see if mother or big 
brother was in the neighborhood, and just 
then one of the patos came shooting down 
to investigate. 

He went straight for the octopus, and I 
thought I was about to see the battle of 
the century. But at the last minute the 
pato changed his mind and circled around 
the weird little creature. Then the other 
pato came charging down, leaving a wake 
of bubbles churning up toward the sur- 
face. He shot directly at the octopus, 
obviously preparing to slip him the old 
one-two. 

By this time the octopus was alarmed 
and promptly slipped the bird the old one- 
two -three- four -five-six-seven-and-eight, 
with his full set of tentacles. There was 
a mighty explosion of sand, bubbles and 
bird. 

Then the octopus shot away, throw- 
ing out ink like an infuriated fountain pen. 
The pato hurriedly returned to the surface, 
and it was days before we could persuade 
him to try deep-sea fishing again. 

Patos have fortunately and very rightly 
escaped the occasional hysterical mania 
to shoot all fish-eating birds that strikes 
some backward fishing societies. In a wild 
state, the patos live almost exclusively on 
frogs, small snakes, lizards and little fish 
like suckers and minnows. tO 


The pato flips his fish into the air and 
swallows it headfirst. On this occasion 
he was disappointed, because Jule Man- 
nix compelled him to disgorge by work- 
ing the collar up the bird’s neck 
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LIFE SAVERS, too, and are ordering more 
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The Girl Left Behind 


Continued from page 24 


“The lieutenant’s managed a day at 
least,” answered Pam happily. 

“Shall I bring your breakfast soon?” 

“In half an hour, please.” 

“What would you like this morning?” 

“What can I have?” 

“T’ll have a look downstairs,” he said. 

When he was gone she drank the tea 
hastily and got up at once. Her room was 
on the second floor and not far below she 
could see the London street geared for 
wartime, with its sign S pointing toward 
a shelter, with old sandbags piled against 
the base of a building, and the cavity 


where a structure had been destroyed mak-’ 


ing the street look as if it had a missing 
tooth. The crater made by the blitz had 
been filled with water as a reservoir against 
possible future emergencies of fire, and 
the morning sun shone down upon it, giv- 
ing it as blue a luster as sunlight could 
have lent to any little country pond. 


IP hadn’t told her much. But his an- 

swer to her telegram lay open on the 
desk in her sitting room, verifying every- 
thing she wanted to know. 

Shall be there at one o'clock good for 
you love Kip. 

So he was alive, still in England, proud 
that she had come, and he loved her. It 
was all in the message. 

She put on her gayest clothes, the only 
bright ones she had been able to bring in 
her scant flying luggage, a yellow woolen 
coat and skirt. The waiter, returning with 
her breakfast, admired her greatly and 
she knew it. He had brought a pot of 
coffee and a rack of toast and a big covered 
silver platter. Lifting the lid, he declared 
gravely, “Very fortunately there was ba- 
con this morning, miss.” 

It was a very small rasher of bacon, but 
Pamela shared his respect and enthusiasm 
for it. 

“Tt’s wonderful. Thank you so much,” 
she said gratefully and was just about to 
begin her breakfast and open the newspa- 
pers when a very small boy, as young for 
his work in the hotel as the waiter was old, 
brought in some letters for her. 

There were three. One was a notification 
that an arrangement had already been 
made for her to visit some factories in the 
Midlands in the early part of the following 
week. One was a note of welcome from a 
woman member of Parliament, so Pam 
judged that Miss Denham had been busy 
advertising her coming. The third note 
was more unexpected. It was only a few 
brief lines written on blue notepaper that 
was crossed at the top by a crest and a 
country address: 

“Dear Miss Neill: Kip Galloway says 
you’ve just arrived from the States. Can’t 
you come to us for the week end? He'll 
bring you down this afternoon if you will. 
Yours, Eve Kennedy.” 

How exceedingly nice of her! was Pam’s 
first thought. It was an exciting invitation, 
for Eve Kennedy was almost a famous 
personage, and its abrupt tone did not sur- 
prise Pamela for she knew how quickly 
the British went to the point in extending 
hospitality. 

She read it again. It seemed as if Kip 
and Eve Kennedy must have talked this 
Over, since it was arranged that he would 
bring her. He had probably said that it 
was up to Pam to accept or refuse. Would 
he want to go down to Kent or was he leav- 
ing it to her to get out of going? Pam 
hoped that the latter was true, for she 
wanted Kip to herself this week end. That 
was why she had taken a sitting room, as 
well as a bedroom, so that they would 
have a place to sit and talk, so he could 
make himself at home. He probably 
wouldn’t have much. free time and she 
wanted all there was. 











































In any case, the invitation might n| 
mean very much. It was probably only 
courtesy that would be extended alme 
automatically, if an American officer sa’ 
that the girl to whom he was engaged w 
arriving in England. He had been talkir 
about her, that was clear. 

At one o’clock he’d be here. That was. 
long way off but there were plenty ; 
things to be done before then. She mu 
get started this morning on the interviey 
that lay ahead, the calls at the ministric 
The newspapers still lay by her plate. S$} 
opened the Times. The news was goo 
And bad. The raid of night before last 
the largest to date and had been successft 
But nineteen planes had failed to return. 

That was so much more actual now 
she had seen the wreckage and heard t 
guns. 

She didn’t finish the precious bacon b 
covered it again carefully, hoping that t 
waiter would get what was left of it. Tal 
ing up her purse and notebook she 
her room and went down the big dim co 
ridors that were carpeted to the edges, an 
the wide stairs that led to the foyer. 

Scars of destruction were everywhe 
outside, ragged walls where buildings ha 
been wrecked, ghost churches burned o7 
within, shop windows stripped of eve! 
thing but their golden lettering. But ever 
time she passed men or women in unifori 
none of that seemed to matter. Everyor 
had a look of having reached a new ir 
tensity and power of concentration. The; 
were no loiterers. 

The secretary of the Ministry wh 
talked to her that morning was discor 
certed by her youth. She could see hit 
glance down at the letters before hin 
which undoubtedly concerned her, ar 
she knew that she appeared older an 
more responsible on paper than in fu 
view. 

“You know Mr. Hayes?” he asked, ¢ 
length. “Personally?” 

“Yes. He helped me to come over.” 

“He must be an extraordinary man. A’ 
industrial genius.” 











OMEHOW she had not thought of Je 
rome Hayes as a genius. Strange h 
different people looked at a distance. Sh 
must tell Alec. 
“We want to do everything we can fo 
you, Miss Neill. You have your appoint 
ments for next week, I understand. 
you comfortable? Well taken care of?” — 
She looked quickly at her watch. “Ver 
well.” 
“T hope our battered city doesn’t de 
press you.” 
“Tt just proves what we have to do ti 
stop such things.” 

“That’s quite right.” 

“T’ve a friend who’s said for a long on 
that the only answer is that civilized peopl 
must control bombers, be the best boat 
ers.” 

“Ts he in the service?” 

“No. He makes them. He improve 
them all the time.” She suddenly said ’ 
most defensively, “Somebody’s got to dé 
that part of it!” 

The secretary said she was absolut 
right. So there was no reason to expl: 
anything more about Alec. But Pam fel 
vaguely that she hadn’t done him justice 

She had made several calls in the morn 
ing and had to hurry back to the hotel. Thi} 
foyer and cocktail room were no longe 
empty. People were crowding i in for lunch 
Most of the men were in uniform and s 
were many of the girls and women. 
others wore what they pleased, with a 
pretense of a common fashion. A scar. 
over the head, a pull-over jersey, a cottor 
dress—it didn’t seem to matter at all. Bu 
they stared at Pam with interest. 
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Her eyes searched the groups for Kip. 
He was not there. A man’s shoulders 


Jooked like his and she took a step in that. 


Jirection. But the airman turned and Pam’s 
eart turned over, for his face had been 
epaired. What had it been like before? 

Did such things often happen? 

| “Well, what do you know?” asked Kip 
behind her. He held out both hands as 


_ Ishe whirled on him; he gave her a polite, 





public kiss. ‘““What a girl you turned out 
to be! So you flew over. I didn’t believe 


Tw lit at first. How did you put that over and 
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“Tt’s a very secret mission.” 

“Didn’t you just come to see me?” 

“They don’t give passports for that.” 

“That’s where they’re all wrong. You 
ook more beautiful than ever.” 

“You look awfully well, Kip!” 


E DID look well, as if he were all 
muscle and energy. He _ wasn’t 
harmed, or changed. Or was he? He 


seemed to have that intensity and concen- 
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tration she had seen in other faces, as if 
ithey were used to stress and danger, as if 

ey rather enjoyed it. 
| “Say—did you get a letter this morning, 
Pam?” 

“Quite a few.” 

“Did you get one from Eve Kennedy?” 

“Yes. Wasn’t it decent of her to ask me 
down?” 

“You'll be crazy about that place. It’s 
really something.” 

“You want me to go?” 

“Oh, sure. Why not?” 


i. 
| “T don’t know. I thought you might 


ather stay in town.” 
! “No, this will work out just fine. I’m 
stationed pretty close to there, you know.” 

“T see. And you’re on leave this week 

nd, aren’t you?” 

“T guess it’s coming to me,” he said, and 
ithe concentration in his face grew greater, 
made him almost grim. “I’ve put in my 

ime this week. And got results.” 

She remembered instantly the raid night 
‘before last. 


| BUTCH 
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“Were you...” she began, but he inter- 
rupted. 

“Darling, I'm here with you. Good 
girls don’t ask questions. Come on, let’s 
have some lunch and make some plans. 
It’s no use looking at the menu. Any 
chicken left, waiter? No, I didn’t think so 
with all the colonels around. Bring us 
the other thing. What kind of flight did 
you have, Pam?” 

“Fine. Good weather all the way.” 

“You weren’t delayed anywhere?” 

“No. Were you?” 

“We had a tough trip,” he said. “We ran 
into the craziest weather for that time of 
year. We were hung up in Newfoundland 
for twenty-four hours. That’s where Eve 
and I got acquainted.” 

“Tell me what happened.” 

“We were just stuck there. I’d thought 
up to then that she was pretty poisonous. 
I had breakfast across from her that morn- 
ing and she just barely let me pass her the 
salt. Then we were stranded in that place. 
Not a thing to do, after you’d walked up 
and down the town street, and that wasn’t 
even graded. There was a hotel that wasn’t 
much more than a boardinghouse. She’d 
been very chummy with a big shot on the 
plane, but he was oldish and tired out and 
wanted to sleep most of the time. So she 
read a book. And then another book. And 
finally I said to her, just for something to 
say, You're going to hurt your eyes.’ That 
broke the ice.” 

“Then what did you do?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. She’s a lot of fun, 
that girl. You don’t get her at the start.” 
He paused on that remark, thinking it 
over and came back to Pam: “You'll like 
Rete 

“T don’t know why not,” said Pam 
agreeably. 

“You're a very pretty girl,” he told her. 
“Tm going to give them a treat.” 

“Who’s ‘them’?” 

“You never know until you get down 
there.” 

“Will I really do all right?” 

“Do? You know, Pam, things have hap- 
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“Quiet, Butch; you want to get th’ guy in trouble with his wife?” 
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You're SAFER smoking 
PHILIP MORRIS! 


Scientifically proved less irritating 
for the nose and throat 


HAT will happen when you change to PHILIP 
Morris? 
Here’s a clue. Reported by eminent doctors... 
in medical journals . . . their findings that: 
When smokers changed to Puitip Morris, every 
case of irritation of the nose or throat—due to smok- 
ing — either cleared up completely, or definitely 
improved! 
That proves Puitip Morris are far less irritat- 
ing to the nose and throat. By tests on actual 
smokers—not laboratory “analysis”! 


NOTE: 
We do not claim any cura- 
tive power for PHILIP 
Morris. But this evidence 
clearly proves they're far less 
irritating... safer... for 
your nose and throat! 
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America’s FINEST Cigarette 


And your own taste 
will tell you—here’s a 
finer cigarette—better- 
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Because—once you're in one of Arrow’s summer shirts — 
you're cool on even the very hottest days! They’re sheer 
... theyre porous... they're true featherweights. They 
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modestly, from $2.24 up. 





Because this shirt—Arrow Doubler—can change, instantly, 
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tailored of tested, long-wearing fabrics. Buy some, and 


put Old Sol’s nose out of joint! 





Arrow summer shirts have the one-and- only Arrow Collar 


“Mitoga” figure-fit; 
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pened so fast’”— his face tightened again— 
“so fast that I’d almost forgotten.” 

“Me?” 

“No, not you. Just the way a man feels 
when he’s with a certain girl.” 

“You've been seeing Eve Kennedy.” 

“It's different.” 

“You're changed rather, Kip.” 

“Me? I’m just the same old gangster. 
Tell me about everything. How’s Alec?” 

“He’s grand. He always is.” 

“Has he married Jinx yet?” 

“Married Jinx? Why on earth should 
he?” 

“Oh, I thought he was a little smitten the 
last time we were out with him. That 
night in New York.” 

“He'd never marry her. They haven't 
a thing in common.” 

““Maybe that’s not what he’s looking for. 
You don’t understand Alec. I’ve been 
around with him a good deal and he likes 
his fun. He likes a little bit of love as well 
as anyone.” 

“But not Jinx—no, that wouldn’t do. I 
wouldn’t have that.” ° 

“You wouldn’t have much to say about 
it if he took a notion,” said Kip, laughing. 

“But I guess it takes a man to appreciate 
Jinx, at that.” 


a *M NOT worrying about Alec anyway,” 
said Pam, “and IJ think he’s doing won- 
derful work. Jerome Hayes is keen about 
him. He’s pushing him right along.” 

“The old tycoon’s getting a lot of pub- 
licity even over here. I guess he’s deliver- 
ing even if some of it sticks to his fingers.” 

“T don’t believe it does. He’s a real per- 
son. He was the person who got me this 
trip over here. I’m visiting production 
plants really. You're just my week end.” 

“Just your week end. Well, we’ll have to 
see what we can do about that. We can 
get a train down about two-thirty. It’s a 
good train. I’ve taken it before.” 

“How long do we stay?” 

“Till they put us out. I can’t come back 
with you, of course. But you won’t have 
to leave before Sunday afternoon.” 

“T have to be in the Midlands Monday 
afternoon or evening. Because my first 
trip to the factories begins on Tuesday.” 

“That will work out just right. We have 
two whole days,” he said. He showed no 
interest in what her inspection of plants 
might involve. But Kip had always been 
indifferent to her work, never taking it 
too seriously. He had treated her, from the 
first, as a girl, not as a success, and secretly 
she had liked the way he brushed aside 
everything about her but her beauty and 
her desirability. She liked it now. He gave 
her an odd feeling that he regarded this 
week end as a glorified date, not a reunion 
between a man and the girl he was going 
to marry. Yet his delight in seeing her, 
his pride in her, his anticipation of their 
time together, were so obvious that he 
swung her into his own mood. 

“Have you any idea how long you'll be 
in England, Kip?” 

“No idea of how long I’ll be anywhere, 
including on earth,” he answered cheer- 
fully, almost carelessly. 

Whether he knew it or not, the past 
weeks had put a mark on him. The rest- 
lessness and impatience that had been so 
obvious while he waited to be sent abroad 
were gone. Something was satisfying him, 
though there was no relaxation in his man- 
ner, and his vitality seemed to be super- 
charged. His very gaiety was different. It 
was not so boyish as it had been. 

They had luck on the way down to Kent. 
He found two seats in a first-class carriage 
and pushed up the little arm rest between 
them so that they could sit close to each 
other. Pam felt oddly, of him and of this 
place where they were going and of their 
hostess. She wished they hadn’t come. 

“How old is Eve Kennedy?” she asked 
suddenly. 

“Eve? I'd say. about twenty-five or 
twenty-six. She’s crammed a lot into her 

































time. Seen everything, knows everything’ 
And just the same, in some ways, she’ 
nothing but a lonesome girl.” 

“She's got tremendous talent, so ever 
one says.’ ; 

“J suppose so.’ He was as indifferent 
that as he was to Pam’s work. 

“Was she very much in love with f 
husband?” 

“She’s never said. He’s been dead m 
than two years, you know.” 

The train clattered on through 
suburbs and finally into the country. Th 
were sheep in the fields and old red br 
houses occasionally in the distance. 

“It looks so amazingly peaceful,” s 
Pam, “for a country at war.” 

“They seem to have missed a fei 
sheep,” answered Kip. | 

“Has this place where we're going to 
stay been raided?” 4 

“The village close by was blown to bit 
last year. And the coast isn’t far and took 
quite a beating. It’s quiet enough now, 
Their house itself, Kirkstone it’s called 
wasn't touched. It was full of evacuees for 
a while, but they’ve been settled back into 
the village now. They like it better.” 

“Ts it a big house?” 

“Plenty big. Her family’s been the domi- 
nant sort, you know.” ; 

“I’ve read about her. Hasn’t she a ti 
she doesn’t use?” 

“T never got that straight,” said Kip. 
“Her father has a title. He’s a great old 
boy. And I think there was a lot of money 
from the look of the setup. Eve say 
the sheriff will catch up with them right 
after the war, when he has time. They re 
all like that over here, pretty causal. 
the place is certainly worth seeing. Whi le 
it lasts.” 

Pamela’s first glimpse of it convince¢ 
her of that. There was a small car waiting mn 
for them at the railway station, and Kip 
went toward it as a matter of course, feel. 
ing for the keys in a side pocket. ] 

“Eve said she’d get this over here for 
us.” 

“What if we hadn’t come?” | 

“She could have come over on a bike. 
and picked it up. But I told her we'd be) 
pretty sure to turn up.” 


T WAS a small ancient village. Pam saw 

the boards in the church windows as 
they passed it. There were piles of broken 
bricks and an old man pottered about | 
among them. But it was not deserted. | 
Children were playing behind some of the 
little cottages, and the doors of small shops | 
stood open. There were soldiers in the 
streets and Kip’s arm went up in constant 
salutes. 

But as they left the village behind, he 
stopped the car, took a look up and down 
the old road with its high grassy banks and 
said, “Now it’s time to really kiss you.” 

Everything about them was strange and ~ 
sweet and beautiful, the country road, the | 
hedges with their untrimmed blossoms. | 
There was the fragrant warmth of summer — 
afternoon, and a bee hummed through the ~ 
car window and out again. A plane above 
droned higher and louder. 

“Still love me?” he asked, with no doubt | 
in his question. 

“It’s like being in the middle of a lytic. 
she said, “like being part of the thyme. i" 
wish we could drive on indefinitely—” ; 

“Not on the gas ration you can’t,” he , 
said. 

“Then Id like to pull up by the road and 
stay here in the country.” 

But she seemed to have done what she 
didn’t want to do, reminded him of their 
destination. He let her go, straightened 
her back in the seat as if she were a child 
and said, “It’s only a couple of miles from 
here. You'll see plenty of country. I want 
to show you those gardens, too. We 
haven’t got anything like them at home. Of 
course they’re all run down.” 

“This way to Appledore,” read a sign. 
That way to Bodiam. But they didn’t stop 
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“He Jest Holds the Auto-Lite Spark Plug an’ GOES... that’s all ah know!” 


CLEAN SPARK PLUGS HELP PUT GO IN YOUR CAR 


Oncle Rafe sure got hold of a 
good thing. Car owners should 
take the tip. Faulty spark plugs 
are taking the “go” out of too 
many cars and “short-changing” 
owners on their mileage rations. 


Auto-Lite’s “Plug-Chek” Inspec- 
tion Service is the new, easy way 
to spot spark plugs wasting gas 
and power. Actual tests by the 


American Automobile Associa- 
tion show this new spark plug 
service can help increase gas 
mileage as much as 12%! 


You will find “Plug-Chek” as 
simple as the ABC that identifies 
a gas ration book. Get more 
miles of essential transportation. 
Ask your Auto-Lite Spark Plug 
Dealer for a “Plug-Chek” now. 
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Color and condition tell whether spark plugs 
are operating properly or wasting gas and 


power. Matching your plugs with those illus- 


trated on the ‘’Plug-Chek” is the first step in 


restoring new life to spark-weary engines. = 


IN ITS 26 GREAT MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS, AUTO-LITE IS PRODUCING FOR AMERICA’S ARMED FORCES ON LAND, SEA AND IN THE AIR 
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SK THAT NICE AOM/IRAL/ 
HELL WANT YOU TO HAVE (T" 


Suppose your sailor does tell you that you “can’t take it with you,” 
in this man’s Navy. It was a noble idea anyway—offering to part 
with your precious Toastmaster automatic toaster! 

And don’t forget—Toastmaster toast is another of those things 
that are “nice to come home to.”’ He'll revel in the luxury of those 
crisp, fragrant slices, popped up piping hot and perfect every time. 
And there'll be no watching, turning, or burning to interrupt his 
stirring tales of Tunisia or the Solomons. 

Meanwhile, take the best of care of your Toastmaster toaster: See 
your dealer if it needs attention. And, if you don’t happen to be a 
lucky owner, remember that a War Bond you buy today can turn into 


one of the finer-than-ever models that we'll be making when it’s over. 


83 UNUSUAL TOAST RECIPES 


Master chefs created them. And a handsome 32- 
page booklet tells how to make meals more appe- 
tizing and nourishing with Toastmaster* toast 
—bread in its most digestible form. Write for 
your free copy of ‘“Toast-Ways,’’ to McGraw Elec- 
tric Co., Toastmaster Products Division, Elgin, Ill. 





TOASTMASTER ocstexa 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


*“TOASTMASTER” is a registered trademark of McGraw Exrectric Company, Toastmaster Prod- 
ucts Division, Elgin, Ill. Copyright 1943, McGraw Electric Co., manufacturers of Buss Electric 
Fuses, Clark Electric Water Heaters and ‘l’oastmaster Products. 











until they turned into a private road, wider 
than the country one, and drove through 
storybook woods until formai planting in- 
dicated that the house itself was near. 

Kip said, “This place has been a life- 
saver to me.” 

It was a noble house, standing squarely 
at the end of the graveled drive, built of 
gray stone for some gentleman who could 
afford space and many servants, who in- 
tended to live with personal dignity and 
to have room for hospitality. The wings 
spread out from the center, ending in tur- 
rets. But it was a house, not a castle. 

He carried their small pieces of luggage 
into the great hall whose door was widely 
ajar. Pam smoothed back her hair and 
looked around. It was a place of the past. 
The present wouldn’t know what to do 
with a room like this one. A huge tapestry 
covered only part of one wall, and a cor- 
ner of it had fallen loose from its rod or 
hooks at the top and hung down. There 
was no servant to put it back in place, or 
perhaps no ladder that was not in neces- 
sary use elsewhere, thought Pam. 


ET, for all its size, the hall had a look 
of use. There were gloves and jerseys 
and mackintoshes piled on a big table, and 
another larger one supported great vases. 
“Where’s everybody, I wonder?” que- 
ried Kip and went straight through to a 
door at the end. “Oh, hello, May. Where’s 
Miss Eve?”’ 

“She went over to the hospital, Mr. Gal- 
loway, and she said to tell you that she’d 
be back as soon as she could.” 

“Anyone else around?” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Hines are on the terrace, 
sir. Lady Emma has gone to the Red 
Cross.” 

“Ts Sir Philip here?” 

“He’s not come down yet, sir.” 

“Well, we won't disturb anybody,” said 
Kip. “Do you know where Miss Neill is 
to sleep?” 

“Yes, sir. The Iris room.” 

“That’s a new one,” said Kip. “Why 
iris? Is it damp enough to grow them?” 

The maid giggled and said, “No, sir.” 

“Which end of the house, May?” 

“It’s the east wing, sir. It overlooks the 
terrace. It’s a pleasant room, sir.” 

“The east wing? I see. Want to go have 
a look, Pam?” 

“Td like to. [ll be right down. Will you 
wait for me?” 

“Don’t keep me waiting long.” 

The maid led the way. Pam’s room was 
at the end of a corridor, down several steps 
and adjoined by a big bathroom, where the 
tub sat solemnly on high legs and the 
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washbow! was made of red-veined mart 
The iris was in the faded purple embr 
dery of the bed hangings. It was a wi 
low bed, but the room was scaled 
There was a sofa near the fireplace, 
dressing table backed against the winde 
high wardrobes and an accumulation 
books and scent bottles and powder be 
that must have been placed here long 
been left here when the house was clo 
and dusted against when it was oper 
until there was no other conceivable p) 
for them. 

The maid was not young and loc 
very frail. Pam thought that was prob 
why she was in domestic service and 
cided to ask her about that tomorrow. - 

“T shan’t need anything,” she said. 
won't have to bother about me at all. 
must be a problem to have guests in y 
time.” 

“We can’t do as well as we should,” 
swered May. “But it’s better with co 
pany than lonely here.” 

“Ts there a hospital close by?” 

“Tt’s the old Dower House that has b 
made into a hospital. This house mi 
have been one, too, but there was the p 
ple from the village to take care of. Vi 
had sixty here one night, miss. Sleepii 
all through the house in every bed. Mis 
Eve thought they’d be better off if th 
didn’t go far from their homes. She s 
tled them back before she went off 
America.” 

“They must be very fond of her,” 
Pam warmly. 

It struck her that the housemaid lookec 
startled. She said, “Yes, miss,” obediently 
and went away. E 

For a moment after she had hung 
her two dresses, Pam leaned out of the 
window savoring what was happening. 
was amazing to be here in this beautift 
old house with Kip. It felt so safe. This 
was more like a romantic honeymoon than 
a wartime meeting with a lover. It would 
have been perfect, if she could have had 
him to herself. ; 

He likes Eve Kennedy, she thought. But 
he should. She’s undoubtedly a fascinat- 
ing person. Glamorous. She must be good 
too, because she’s done what she ha 
Housed all these people, raised money for 
them, worked in that hospital—it’s a rec- 
ord even for wartime. 

A girl appeared from behind a high 
hedge at the end of the terraces below, 
walking toward the house. She was wearing” 
blue slacks and a white shirt and san- 
dals. She was so thin that Pam could al- 
most guess at her bones, and her face was 
pale and almost expressionless as she came | 
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(One of a series reporting North American 
planes in action on the battlefronts of the world ) 
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| IN relay attacks, hour after hour, B-25 Mitchells Now the enemy’s power in Africa is broken aiding the United Nations around the world. 
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ESCAPING AXIS SUPPLY SHIPS UNDER ATTACK BY B-25 BOMBERS OFF THE TUNISIAN COAST 
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Vat Zilia Something. 


... You can spot it every time ~. 







‘Stonewall Jackson taught us what 
the pause that refreshes really means.” 
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A new idea joined the army in “the sixties”. It was the rest pause . . . with refresh- 


“Stonewall Jackson always got there first. On the march he gave his men rations of 
sugar and at intervals required them to lie down for a short rest. Thus he marched 


troops farther and faster than any other general in the field. Since his day all marching 







| 5 4 a, Today the pause that refreshes with ice-cold 
Coca-Cola is a standby of men in the Army, 
| Navy and Marine Corps—and a standby of the great army 


of men and women war workers. Every time you enjoy @ 
Coke it tells you all over again what it means to morale. 










ae troops have been given a short rest period out of every hour.” 


— er 







é> To our BuHIRE men and war workers everywhere that fact has 


new importance. A short 









pause helps you in any task. . 
Even with war and so many Coca-Co 


bottling plants in enemy-occupied cout 
tries, our fighting men are deligh 
to find Coca-Cola being bottled in 





A pause for the energy- 
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ice-cold Coca-Cola 









many places all over the globe. U 

helps you even more. } 

"i eae The best is always Re 

Back in 1918 our fighting men thrilled , (( 

i ) l 3) to certain things. One was, “The mail’s ' the better buy) : 


in’. Another was, “It’s pay day”. A big one was, 6 


“Ice-cold Coca-Cola”. COPYRIGHT 1943, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
























































| enough for it to be defined. The girl 
w, smoking easily, as if from constant 
zit, not touching the cigarette, her hands 
ne pockets of her slacks. 

was a face that was sad almost to 
- Pam stood back out of sight. 
hing it. For she knew this must be 
3) Kennedy. 

hen she saw the expression change, saw 
est come into it, and challenge and 
mpkery, as Kip’s voice called out, “Hi 
the, Eve! We got here!” 


“AM went down to find them. She was 
Pafraid of the meeting and contemptu- 
of herself for being shy of it. In her 
close glance and short handshake, she 
¢i Eve Kennedy that she wanted to be 
/ndly, and that she liked to be generous 
# would play fair. Eve’s expression was 
uy masked. It told nothing in spite of 
| frank words: 

HYou’re good to come down. You 
bably hated it.” 

It wasn’t that,” Pam protested, feeling 
ght out and yet glad that this girl un- 
tood 


You wanted him to yourself, of course. 

there won’t be much interference.” 

Kip was looking at Eve. 

pYou won't be so bored,” he said, and 
was a reference to some duel, between 





m. 
didn’t quarrel. She spoke to Pam: 
ou don’t have to pay any attention to 
ple around here. Mr. and Mrs. Hines 
pretty well tired out. His ministry has 
m catching it hard and heavy and I 
ised them oblivion for a day or two. 
7 aunt Emma is here but she’s busy all 
time. Father’s coming down tonight. 
ree or four convalescents for dinner to- 
rrow—that’s all.” 

ip asked, “How’s Kellogg? Did you 
him at the hospital?” 

“He’s very bad.” 

“No chance?” 

She shook her head. 

Does he know that?” 

‘I told him. He asked me.” 

‘I suppose that was the thing to do?” 
e’s an organizer. He’s putting every- 
ng in nice shape. It gives him some- 
ng to do, to organize his death. Keeps 
nm from thinking of it.” 

§ Shall I go over?” 

“I wouldn’t.” She spoke without em- 
asis but with a kind of authority that 
itled it. 

/Kip answered the question Pam was not 
ing aloud: “They got this fellow last 
ek. He’s an American. Nice fellow. 
ent to Princeton.” 

“Which matters singularly little at the 
opment. Where he’s going they don’t 
ve to read or write,” said Eve. 

No, they just marry up there,” said 





cotuer’s Dear, that is beginning to sound like Three Blind Mice” © exc perens 
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“That's gossip,” said Eve. “How about 
tea?” 

Tea was served on the end of the ter- 
race, and Pam felt that it was in accord- 
ance with a long-established family habit. 
The same housemaid she had already seen 
brought out the tea tray. The Hineses ap- 
peared, a middle-aged couple looking as 
if their worries and responsibilities had 
been mutual and had worn them thin. They 
had a great interest in what was going on 
in the United States; and Pamela, draw- 
ing on a fund of information which had 
been built up by listening and talking to 
Alec and Jerome Hayes, answered their 
questions and found that she was pleasing 
not only them but Kip. He watched her 
proudly, once or twice showing that she 
belonged to him by a touch on her shoul- 
der, always standing near her. 

And Pamela felt that none of that by- 
play was between them alone but that 
Eve Kennedy knew that it was happening 
without looking up from pouring the tea. 
Pam felt that Kip meant to have it no- 
ticed, and there was something flagrant 
and troubling about it, as if a struggle 
was going on between the other two. 


T WOULD be hard, she thought, to win 

against Eve Kennedy. For all her thin- 
ness, Eve looked as if she could resist 
anything, control anything. The food it- 
self bore witness to her competence. There 
were big fresh strawberries that Eve had 
grown and picked herself, so Mrs. Hines 
told Pamela. There was dark golden 
honey. Bees were important in a house- 
hold that supplied delicacies to a hospital, 
and Eve saw that there was plenty of 
honey. 

“Are you going into a new show this 
fall, Eve?” Mrs. Hines asked. 

Eve lifted her shoulders. “I don’t know. 
I’m reading some plays. Morris hounds 
me about it. But I don’t know what people 
want.” 

“Is that what you try to do? Give them 
what they want?” 

“Or what I want,” answered Eve. 

Then a man came through the French 
doors and with a sudden change in her 
face, as if affection swept everything else 
away for once, she smiled. 

“Hello, Father. You haven’t had tea, 
have you?” 

Pamela glanced at Kip to see if he had 
noticed Eve’s face. He had. He was watch- 
ing her intently as her expression slipped 
back into its usual indifferent mockery and 
she said, “I want you to meet Miss Neill, 
Father. This is, as they say in the States, 
‘Kip’s girl.’ Isn’t that right, Kip?” 

“That’s right,” he said, and to Pamela 
it sounded like defiance. 

There was no appointment between 
them but Kip knew that if he came 
down early for dinner, Eve might be there. 




















It had happened before. She was there as if 
she had called him and was waiting for 
him to respond, and yet so casually that 
even he couldn’t be quite sure. 

“Hello,” said Kip, “I thought Pam might 
be down. She ought to see this terrace 
while it’s still light.” 

“Her windows look out over it,” said 
Eve. 

“Why did you put her on that side of 
the house?” 

“Why not? It’s a good room. We had a 
princess in it once.” 

“You are human,” he said. “You're just 
a jealous girl.” 

She didn’t answer. 

“She is beautiful, isn’t she?” asked Kip. 

BAW elViaw 

“Don’t you think I did pretty well for 
myself?” 

“In what way?” 

“IT was going to marry Pam.” 

“You told me that.” 

“Tt was rotten luck.” 

“Was it?” she asked. 

Her glance didn’t fall. It knew all about 
him. 

“Eve,” he said, “I want to know. I’ve 
got to know. Do you care for me?” 

“You have a girl.” 

“Then it didn’t mean a _ thing—last 
week?” 

“You must answer your own questions, 
if you can.” 

“T know the answers all right.” 

“Not all of them.” 

“T know one thing. I love Pam and she 
loves me.” 

“Tt sounds flawless.” 

“And when the war is over, we're going 
to be married.” 

“And in the meantime?” 

“In the meantime?” he repeated, ques- 
tioning. 

She said slowly, “You have a girl.” 

He moved toward her and she turned 
her head. Pamela was coming down the | 
broad staircase, lighted so dimly that only | 
here and there the eyes of a portrait 
seemed to stare at her out of a white face. 
She saw them there together, wondered 
what they had been saying and knew it 
had no connection with Eve’s, “We’ve 
managed some pheasants for dinner to- 
night.” 








IP took his girl out to show her the 

gardens by moonlight. They couldn’t | 
see much, for the moon was low and dim, | 
but he knew his way about. Pam thought of | 
that as he took her into the rose garden 
that was out of view from the house and 
found a marble bench at the end of a 
neglected path. The place was heavy with 
scent and damp with dew, but he wrapped 
her in the long wool coat he had been | 
careful to bring from the house and she | 
had a feeling that he had done all this be- 
fore with someone else. She thought: Why 
not? He’s been in danger. 

A flight of planes went over their heads 
and she stiffened. Kip said, “A few of 
ours, that’s all. There’s nothing important 
tonight.” 

“But there will be soon?” 

“Never mind that. And remember that’s | 
what I’m here for.” 

“You like it as much as you thought you 
would?” 

“There’s nothing like it. Nothing as 
much fun, Except having you in my arms. 
I wish they hadn’t stuck you off at that end 
of the house.” 

Her mind was full of confusion. In this | 
unfamiliar. lovely setting they seemed to 
have strayed away from all the things she 
had hoped for, had wanted, and had be- 
lieved. Kip had never seemed so much a 
stranger. 
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Adventures of 
LONGINES 


THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED WATCH 


acifi Mission -one adh 


TL i 
n October 21, 1942, eight men in a Flying 
Fortress braced themselves for a forced 
landing on the Pacific. The captain skillfully 
brought the plane down in the valley be- 
tween two mountainous swells. Three rub- 
ber rafts were inflated and the men scrambled 
into them as the plane settled. Six minutes 
later, the plane aap eared and the men 
were alone in the broad Pacific. Thus began 
an ordeal of drifting; burned with sun and 
salt water, starved and parched with fright- 
ful thirst; that ended with a miraculous 
rescue 21 long days later. It is the now epic 
adventure of the Rickenbacker Pacific Mis- 
sion. One by one all of the watches in 
the party, except one, stopped running 
as salt water corrosion attacked the move- 
ments. No watches are built for the pun- 
ishment these watches suffered. But we 
are proud that the one that kept on run- 
ning was a Longines. 





Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co., Inc., New York, 
Montreal, Geneva; also makers of the Wittnauer 
Watch a companion product of unusual merit. 


OWGY140Ed | 


WINNER OF 10 WORLD’S FAIR GRAND PRIZES 
AND 28 GOLD MEDAL AWARDS 


“They've been good to me,” she said. “I | 
like your Eve.” 

“Let's forget about her,” he said harshly, 
and in that moment Pam realizea that was 





what Kip was trying to do. 
(To be continued next week) 





The beating heart of every Longines Watch is the 


Longines ‘‘Observatory Movement,*"" world honored 
for greater accuracy and long life. *Ree US. Pat Ow 





You ean share 


ina tank attack 


You needn’t be in an Armored Division to take part 
in a tank attack. You can share in it...right here at 


home... by thoughtful buying. 


Thoughtful buying offers two ways to help provide 
the weapons of war. First, it means that you won’t make 
unnecessary purchases. Second, it means that you'll buy 


.and will 


take good care of everything so as to avoid wasteful 


only the best, the longest-lasting products. . 


replacements. That saves labor and materials. It puts 
more weapons in the hands of our fighting forces. 


Naturally, the money you save by 
thoughtful buying should be wisely 
invested in War Bonds and Stamps. 
When peace comes, you'll have 
those dollars back with interest... in 
order to buy the improved products 
which Industry is planning today. 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO;, Philadelphia 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


WHEN IT’S AN EXIDE YOU START 





GREAT 
DANE 


By Harry Henderson 
and Sam Shaw 


The “Danish Noel Coward” learnt 
English at the movies and can’t 
work without a large audience. 
With one, he keeps em howling 


Y ALL the rules, a comedian is a 
character wearing a cigar, a battered 
hat, a shapeless suit or other obvi- 

ous props. His wisecracks are prepared 
by a section crew of gag writers who make 
the script much as track is laid. 

But Victor Borge, the merry, mad Dane, 
does none of these things and he is very 
funny. He is a dead-pan character who 
speaks softly, doesn’t tell jokes, has no 
gag writers, no props and is about as 
risqué as your aunt from Dubuque, Iowa. 

He simply tells a story, adding a word 
of afterthought to each line or two. In the 
trade, this is known as “throwing away 
a line.” 

As the soprano comes on stage he 
acknowledges her presence and adds, 
“You know, she was one of these—well, 
heavy women.” The place explodes with 
laughter. You laugh because he suggests 
a funny mental picture, for what he says 
is not humorous in itself. He kept this up 
for 54 weeks on the Bing Crosby program 
and later on the Nelson Eddy show. 

Now, besides personal appearances at 
cafés and theaters, he’s got his own five- 
minute radio show every day and will 
shortly make a movie for M-G-M. He 
also makes a daily shortwave broadcast 
beamed to Denmark by OWI. This makes 
the Nazis very unhappy because his stories 
circulate rapidly there, especially the one 
about the difference between a Nazi and 
a dog being that a Nazi lifts his arm. 

Borge (whose name is pronounced Bor- 
ga) was born in 1909 in Copenhagen, 
where his father was a violinist in the 
Royal Symphony. A child prodigy, Victor 
played his first piano concert when he was 
thirteen. He went on being a concert 
pianist, though not exactly a child prodigy, 
for the next ten years. Meanwhile, he had 
become something of a funnyman at pri- 
vate parties. 

One night the leading comic of a big 
Danish festival took sick, and Borge was 
asked to replace him. He was a great suc- 
cess. He has been clowning ever since, 
using his talent as a pianist as part of his 
act. He plays Happy Birthday as Mozart, 
Bach, Stravinsky, Beethoven and Wagner 
would have played it, and you laugh as 
though you were Oscar Levant. He al- 
most smashes the piano when he plays 
Hitler’s favorite, Wagner. 

Borge has to have an audience to be 
funny. Without one, he isn’t any funnier 
than your husband. If a line breaks down 
the house, he follows it up until it’s ex- 
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hausted. One night, while playin) : 
Waldorf-Astoria, a waiter dropped 
just as Borge said, “Then the hero (0. 
play came in.” The audience screjitt 
and forty-five minutes later, he woul 
his story with the hero turning out #8 
the waiter. The length of his act varij ay 
cording to the laughs. It can run 1 
minutes or 64. 

We know of only one true testi}. 
comedian and that is to watch wheth/i; 
people who see him nightly laugh. 
waiters and musicians at the Waldori} 
howling every night we were there. 
his wife laughed. . #§ 

Borge’s would simply be another st 
story but for the fact that this make 
second time he’s reached the top cf 
pile. For ten years, Borge was the le} 
theatrical personality of Denmark, « 
by some the Danish Noel Coward 
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olay se he wrote, composed the music, acted 
opped | directed and produced his own stage, 
eo and screen shows. In Scandinavia, 


Nding a tour of Sweden, Borge had 
it reached the Stockholm airport when 


tk. There was no sense in going fur- 
=r. Denmark had no defenses, and the 


Orge had been against everything Hit- 
did, beginning with his seizure of 
er in Germany in 1933. He made 
top tr Schicklgruber the butt of much of 
humor. Often he would show up at 
tadium where the Danish Nazis were 
wig heiling away, wait until Herr Nazi- 

















The suave Mr. Victor Borge does not 
depend on the tricks revered by most 
comedians. And at the piano he can 


make even Wagner sound naive 


sprichter finished and then sally forth to 
mimic Goering and Der Fuehrer. The 
hard-boiled Nazis would burn while he 
made nonsense out of Naziism. His sto- 
ries of the joys of concentration camps 
turned people ready to sign the Nazi 
pledge into laughing Danes again. It 
was still a free country, and there wasn’t 
anything the Nazis could do except deluge 
Borge with threatening letters. 

Tired of fretting, he finally opened an- 
other show in Stockholm, planning to stay 
there for the duration. However, he soon 
received word from his pretty young 







How Three Flat Cars Help 
Solve the Flat Tire Problem 


You’re looking at one of the biggest shipments that 
ever traveled by rail. 


It’s a fractionating tower—three flat cars long. And it’s 
on its way to a chemical processing plant where it will soon 
be turning out chemicals to be used in making synthetic rubber. 


The high, wide clearances on the Erie made it possible to 
get this shipment through. But it takes more than oversize 
clearance to insure the safe and speedy delivery of this or any 
other war shipment to its ultimate destination. That’s where 
manpower comes in. 


In this case, more than the usual amount of attention to 
details was required even to plan the transportation job. A 
caboose was placed in front of the three flat cars and another 
caboose back of them. And a special crew stood guard front 
and rear to see that this precious cargo reached its destina- 
tion safely. 


High and wide clearances help speed the war effort—but 
it’s the men who really deserve the credit for making the 
impossible an everyday accomplishment. 
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= AMERICAN RAILROADS. AT WAR 





THE RAILROAD OF HELPFUL SERVICE 
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y. 2 Oreye 
“OVERS 


Now, when the heat’s on—when you’re 
working longer hours—walking miles and 




















miles to save rubber and gas for the boys— 
save your shoe coupons and your feet in 
cool, comfortable, long-life Walk-Overs. 

Their natural-fit needs no breaking-in. 
Special tailored linings stay smooth, free of 
wrinkles. And breeze-cooled by hundreds 
_ of active air-holes to keep you walking 
‘without wilting. 


ROCKET: Antique brown Spartan. 
BROADWAY KOOLIE;: Antique brown Spartan. 
Walk-Over prices $8.95 to $12.95. 

Geo. E. Keith Company, Brockton, Mass, 
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American wife, Elsie Chilton, who had 
managed, as an American citizen, to get 
out of Denmark, that she was planning to 


| return to America. 


Somehow, Borge got to Helsinki and 


‘talked two Russian consular officials into 


letting him fly with them to Petsamo, 
There he boarded the American Legion, 
which made that fantastic trip down the 


| . 8 : 
| Norwegian coast through British mine 
| fields, then ducked across to New York. 








That was two years ago. Borge’s big 
problem in the conquest of America was 
his inability to speak English. Though his 
wife is American, they had never said so 
much as “Hello” to each other in English. 
Victor now insisted that they speak only 
English. This system gave Elsie the ad- 
vantage in wisecracking, but didn’t teach 
Victor much English. 


English—A Dime a Lesson 


After a vain try at a language school, he 
started dropping into a 42d Street grind 
house where the best and worst pictures of 
Hollywood run 24 hours a day. For a 
dime—and this was important two years 
ago—he could sit through every show. 
The first time he would get the general idea 


(of the story. The second time he would 


concentrate on the dialogue, knowing what 
was coming next. The third time he would 
repeat the words with the actors and, by 
the time he had done his fourth turn with 
the flicker, he had acquired several hun- 
dred words for his vocabulary. He kept 
this up until he had mastered most of our 
spoken words. The only real difficulty was 
that his inflections were sometimes those 
of a gunman when he wanted to be a per- 
fect gentleman. 

With English rolling, reel by reel, off his 
tongue, Borge set out to rebuild his career. 
He landed a few brief night-club jobs, but 
nothing big. 

Every place Borge went, such as the 
Rainbow Room, the management was 























































very nice and arranged auditions. How- 
ever, as we said before, Borge needs an 
audience as much as Ed Wynn needs a 
trick hat. He would go on before the 
manager and two or three waiters, and no- ; 
body ever laughed. In despair, Borge 
packed his clothes and went to Hollywood! 

not to get into pictures, but to get the 
right people in an audience. 

On the Coast, Freddy Brisson, a fellow 
Dane who is also Mr. Rosalind Russell as 
well as being an agent, finally took him to! 
Rudy Vallee. The crooner asked him to 
audition on the spot. Borge pleaded) 
against it, but Vallee prevailed. After two 
minutes, Borge stopped. It was no use, he 
told Vallee, he couldn't make a small 
group even smile. He had to have an au- 
dience. | 

Vallee understood, and gave Borge a) 
chance to “warm up” his studio audience’ 
a few minutes before his show went on 
the air. f 

Borge went on fifteen minutes before the 
broadcast. By the time Vallee began his 
broadcast, the audience was hysterical and 
laughed at everything in the broadcast. 
Unknown to Borge. Vallee had brought 
Bing Crosby’s sponsors to the show, and 
after the program, they signed Borge im- 
mediately. ; 

From then on, Borge had easy sailin 
He expects to go into the Army when fi 
has finished his picture for M-G-M unless 
the OWI insists that he continue his broad 
casts to Denmark. Borge is already 
miliar with our Army. In camp shows al 
over the country he has had the boy 
screaming for more. 

The interesting thing about Borge is tha 
he is using the same basic material that)” 
made him so successful in Europe. It is a 
humor that makes Main Streeters guffa 
as loudly as King Christian of Denmark. 
And you'll never know how happy the 
Danish people once were until you've seen” 
him. 

THE END 
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A little bit of you 


will help save all of 


By Axx the rules of war, this bullet-riddled boy 
is marked for quick, cruel death. . . . But brave 
doctors and generous civilians are writing new rules today! 

In the brief time it takes to carry this young 
Marine to an advance dressing station, he’ll be un- 


conscious, ashen-gray, virtually lifeless—from loss 
of blood and shock. 


Hastily, a field doctor will mix distilled water 
with stuff that looks like sawdust, and inject the 
liquid into the boy’s veins. Slowly the color will 
creep back into his face, as his pulse becomes 
formal and he gains enough strength to endure 
the trip back to a base hospital. 

What is the secret of the ‘“‘sawdust’’ that turns death 
into life? . . . It’s plasma—dried blood — donated, 


perhaps, by an Iowa farmer or a Texas school- 
teacher or a New York housewife. Plasma, plus the 
sulfa drugs, has reduced the death rate of wounded men 
from the World War figure of 7% to 1% or less! 

Plasma must be administered prompily. It must 
always be ready on ship or ashore. And it must be 
ready in quantities, for one man may need twenty 
or thirty separate infusions. 


Will you help build up the stock of plasma that 
protects the men who protect you? I[t is a little 
thing. An easy thing—but vitally important. 

Healthy people can give a pint of blood as often 
as every eight weeks, without ill effect. The process 
takes only about an hour, including medical check- 
up, rest and refreshment. 





Will you give an hour of your time —to save a lifetime — 
for that boy from the next block—or your own boy? 
Better visit the nearest Blood Center right away, before 


you forget your good resolutions ! 


WARREN TELECHRON Company, Ashland, Mass. 


Telechron 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ELECTRIC CLOCKS 


Our business is time. We are glad to devote this space so that 
plasma may always be ready for those who need it—on time. 
Today our manufacturing facilities are engaged entirely in war 


work, Guard well the Telechron Clocks you now have. 
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LREADY a veteran on many fighting fronts, the Piper L-4 
plane is serving our Armed Forces as a ““Winged Courier.” 
Hedge-hopping dense forests, crossing wide rivers, speeding 
over shifting sands . . . it carries personnel, important messages 
and vital supplies to Army outposts. Landing almost anywhere, 
it is off again in a flash. 

Its remarkable maneuverability, dependability and economy, 
and its easy maintenance make the Piper L-4 a most versatile 
weapon. Besides acting as a “Winged Courier,” it is serving 
Uncle Sam in the Artillery, Tank Corps, Cavalry and Infantry. 

And, when victory is won you will fly with ease to your 
favorite hunting, fishing and vacation spots and streamline 
your business trips in a smart peacetime version of this economi- 
cal, easy-to-fly Piper plane. 

FREE BOOKLET ON HOW TO FLY. Send today for your copy of the easy- 
to-understand booklet “You, Too, Can Fly!” If you also want the full-color 


Piper catalog, enclose 10c in stamps or coin for postage-handling. Piper Aircraft 
Corporation, Dept. R53, Lock Haven, Penna. 


16mm. SOUND FILM—“The Construction of a Light Airplane” now 
available. For point of nearest distribution, write the producer: Supervisor, 
Audio Visual Aids, Extension Services, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Penna. 











The Sometimes Dog 


Continued from page 13 


through a mine field. Stooping between 
them went Claude, quirting the grass to 
flush the birds. The covey came up with a 
whirr, and the shooting commenced. Both 
guns boomed until empty and the woods 
echoed. One quail fell. Jud leaned against 
a tree in laughter. “Gosh a-mighty,” he 
gasped. “It sounded like a war, and one 
little old bird fell.” Ryburn told him to 
shut up. 

The next development did shut Jud up. 
Instéad of instructing Fred to go and re- 
trieve the bird, Claude motioned, and the 
Negro on the dog wagon released two 
tiny, moplike cockers, who bobbed for- 
ward and raced for the bird. 

“Aren't they sweet?” one of the women 
said. 

When one of the cockers picked up the 
bird, it was more than the astonished Fred 
could stand. He landed upon the cocker in 
one rush. Mrs. Terrilk screamed. 

“Fred!” Jud shouted. “You come here, 
sah!” 

Fred obeyed. He picked up the cocker, 
bird and all, and came trotting“back. 

“T guess maybe we better not let the 
spaniels retrieve while Fred’s down,” 
Claude suggested uneasily. 

Mrs. Terrill mothered the shivering 
cocker in her arms. “Roy,” she said to 
Ryburn, “you must get rid of that hor- 
rible dog immediately.” 

“Mrs. Terrill, we’ve got money tied up 
in that dog. You know I’ve got to do my 
job right. Maybe the spaniels should wait 
until another time to retrieve.” 

For the next two hours Fred went about 
redeeming himself, and he found six more 
coveys, to the other dog’s one. Claude 
confided to Jud, “I feel a lot better now.” 

Jud said nothing, but he thought, That’s 


: all right—just wait till tomorrow and you 


won't feel so good, and strolled down to 
the front terrace to watch the man operate 
the lawn mower. 


HE next morning it was Jud who got 

Fred from the dog wagon, and on the 
way up front, he said, in a low and stern 
aside to the dog, ‘““Now you git behind me 
and stay there.” 

Fred obeyed. When the dogs were re- 
leased, the other one shot busily away, but 
Fred strolled along beside Jud’s horse, 
thinking it was a hog hunt. Claude and 
Ryburn looked at each other. “Make him 
get on out and hunt,” Claude said. 

“What ails you, Fred?” Jud demanded 
in mock impatience. Fred looked at him 
in a manner that returned the question. 

As time passed, Jud appeared to get 
desperate. Finally he rode back to the 
wagon. Ryburn looked at him coldly. 
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“Now about this word ‘obey—” 


“T might as well tell you the truth,” Jj 
said. “Old Fred’s just a sometimes de 
Sometimes he takes it into his head 
hunt, and sometimes he don’t.” 

“Well,” said Ryburn with finality, “wh, 
he hunts, he’s good enough to make up f 
his off days. We'll hunt him when he fe¢ 
like hunting, and when not, we'll put hi 
back in the wagon.” 

And for days that is the way matte 
stood. For the most part Jud kept Fred i 
and after a few minutes each day Clau 
would resignedly order Fred put back i 
the dog wagon. But Jud sometimes got fi 
up with the inept and second-rate ways 
the other dogs and he would say to Fre 
“Well, go at it, then,” and Fred would ; 
at it. Every time he let Fred hunt, he 
duced the chances of getting him ba — 
home, so he resisted the hunting impul 
as much as he was able. 


E WAS beginning to despair when ; 

inspiration came one day at the ke 
nels. He noticed that each of the dogs e| 
cept Fred had a brass tag hanging from | 


collar. He asked the Negro kennel help 


about this. 

“Dem’s rabies tags. Shows dey be’ 
nockerlated gainst goin’ mad. Mr. M) 
Leod say old Fred got to be nockerlz 
next time de vetinerest come out.” ; 

Soon after this the hunting party wi 
Fred trotting lazily alongside traversed 
course that paralleled a cornfield bei 
hogged off by some of the famous Terr 
Durocs. These were tremendous anima 
some weighing six hundred pounds. 

Jud saw an enormous sow and sa_ 
loudly: “Whooeee! Look a-yonder wh 
a hog!” i 

At the word hog, Fred shot away like 
greyhound. He cleared the interveni 
fence in a soaring leap. The sow turne 
and looked at the approaching dog s 
pidly. In another second Fred had attache 
himself to her ear in a practiced and bus 
nesslike manner. 

Instead of whirling like a flash a 
hooking at him with keen tusks, as ar 
knowledgeable razorback would, the so 
backed away with terrified squealing. Fre 
set his feet as a drag and held on. 

“What’s he doing?” Ryburn shouted. 

“Stop him!” Mrs. Terrill demande 
“He’s killing Suzanne of Ridge Row!” 

“T never seen him do that before,” J 
said. 

“Well get him!” Ryburn demanded. 

Jud rode to the fence and climbed ove 
For a few moments there was a flurry © 
action and then the sow was free, a 
she lumbered off like an outraged hippe 
potamus, breaking down cornstalks an 
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‘runting aggrievedly. In the melee Jud sus- 
ined a small cut on one hand, and a drop 
if blood fell from his finger tip. He put the 
\appy Fred over the fence and rode back. 
it | “What on earth was your dog trying to 
MMi, 102” Ryburn demanded, white-faced. 
ti, | “I never in God’s world seen such a 
\’ hing,” Jud answered solemnly. 
“Does he do that often?” 
om, | “Never seen him do it before,” Jud said. 
ie, He visibly shuddered. “The day before 
iu come got him, I recollect there was a 
ittle old feist dog come trotting by my 
wy» place, acting sort of oddy, and old Fred 
pj, was asleep, and this little old feist just 
hi; jeached out and took a bite at him as he 
ni, vent by—didn’t even hardly more than 
‘i. wake him up. I recollect I said to my old 
iy, woman, ‘Ceely, you reckon that was a mad 
og just bit old Fred? He was shore acting 
ort of oddy!’ And she said, ‘Might a-been, 
‘hy, nd might not,’ and I let it go at that. But 
,. well—I reckon we know the straight of it 
5, ow.” 
ze! “What do you mean?” Ryburn asked. 
“Folks, I hate to say it,” Jud said slowly, 
‘but our old Fred has done gone mad.” 
| There was a stunned silence. They 
- jooked at Fred, who lay beside a tree with 
- tlosed eyes, quietly panting. 
“My heavens!” Mrs. Terrill whispered 
ally. 
Claude McLeod said, nervously, “I 
on’t hardly believe he’s mad. I’ve seen 











* Innoculate him tomorrow.” 

| “But he hasn’t been innoculated,” said 
ts. Terrill, “and he was bitten by a sus- 
ibected dog.” 

There was another silence. Jud said, 
unereally, “There ain’t but one thing left 
to do.” 

“What?” 

Jud bowed his head. “T’ll have to take 
Id Fred down in the swamp and send him 

_ to meet his Maker.” 
wil | Mrs. Terrill gasped. “Horrible! Can’t 
ile \Wwe have the veterinarian chloroform him?” 
iW | “Well,” Jud said sadly, “me and old 
i: (Ot! Fred has been partners fer a good long 
pell, now. I sort of feel like he wouldn’t 
want no stranger giving him no chloro- 
orm. With your permission I'll just take 
lish © him on off now and git it over with. When 


W and § 
onder 
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you hear me shoot you'll know it’s all over 
fer old Fred. Guess I won’t come back— 
I'll ruther not have nobody around me but 
the good Lord.” 

“Oh, it seems so barbaric, but I suppose 
it’s the best thing to do,” said Mrs. Terrill. 

Jud motioned to Fred, “Come on, old 
friend,” he said sorrowfully, “let’s git it 
over with.” 

“Wait just a minute,” said Ryburn. 
“There’s no sense in shooting a perfectly 
good dog until we’re sure he’s rabid. After 
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all, we’ve got a hundred and thirty dollars} — 


in Fred, not counting what we’ve paid Lee. 
We'll put the dog in solitary confinement 
for a few days and see what happens.” 
Jud swore under his breath. “I’m shore 
glad you thought of that,” he said between 
his teeth. “I’m convinced in my mind that 
the poor feller’s done fer, but I’m shore 


willing to put off the final day.” He rode} — aes 


back to the carriage, slung a few drops of 
blood from his hand, and said, “Any you 


ladies got a piece of old rag with you? Old|_ Z 


Fred made a mistake and bit me when I 
was a-pulling him offn that hog.” 

“Bit you?” exclaimed Mrs. Terrill. 

“Oh, tain’t nothing much,” Jud said. 

“IT know, but... but...” Mrs. Terrill 
said, “You must see a doctor at once!” 

“Why, tain’t nothing but a little old 
place. But I'll go if you say go.” 


EXT day Mrs. Terrill made it a point 
to see Jud. Ryburn went with her. 
“Did you go to the doctor?” she asked. 
“Yes’m. He said I hadn’t ought to bother 
him with no such little scratch as that, and 
put some brown stuff on it, and charged 
me three dollars.” 
“But did you tell him it was a rabid dog 
that did it?” 


Jud’s face turned an angry red. “Lady, | © 


old Fred’s got a heap of devilment in him, 
but I'll thank you not to call him no rabbit 
dog!” 

“She means a mad dog, Lee,” Ryburn 
said impatiently. 

“I never mentioned nothing about that 
to the doctor, but he should a-known my 
own dog wouldn’t a-bit me in his right 
mind.” 

“Oh, dear!” breathed Mrs. Terrill. 

“T hardly think it’s anything to worry 


“Will you have pot luck?” 





Keep cool, look cool, this busy summer—wear a famous 
Manhattan Vericool Shirt. Through a thousand windows, 
its open, porous weave invites each fresh breeze. 





Vericool is Size-Fixt (average fabric shrinkage is 1% or less) and 
the collar is hand-measured for precision accuracy. Vericool, like 
all Manhattan Shirts, is Man- Formed — shaped to fit. 


When it’s hot—make sure you do what you can to be 
very cool. Wear a Manhattan Vericool! . . . Price $2.50. 


VERICOOL SHIRTS 


If you have difficulty obtaining Manhattan Shirts, please be patient. 
Go to your favorite store again; shipments are made frequently. 
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A partial list of leading stores 


Akron, Ohio, The C. H. Yeager Company 
Albany, New York, Albany Garage 
Allentown, Pa., Eastern Light Company 
Altoona, Pa., William F. Gable Company 
Amarillo, Texas, White's Auto Stores 
Atlantic City, N. J., Van Doren and Hemple 
Augusta, Georgia, J. B. White Company 
Aurora, Illinois, Biever Furniture Company 
Baltimore, Maryland, Hecht Brothers 
Bayonne, N. J., Lawler Brothers Sales Corp. 
Berkeley, California, Lanam Radio 
Bethlehem, Pa., Eastern Light Company 


Birmingham, Alabama, Louis Pizitz Dry 
Goods Co. 
Boston, Mass., R. H. White Company 


Bridgeport, Conn., General Distributors 
Brockton, Mass., Central Radio Stores 
Buffalo, New York, Les Wheeler, Inc. 
Cambridge, Mass., R. H. White Company 
Camden, N. J., Whitehill’s, Inc. 

Canton, Ohio, Dine-De Wees Company 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Lookout Furniture Co. 
Chicago, IIl., Wieboldt's 

Cicero, Illinois, Seker Furniture Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio, The John Shillito Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio, The Higbee Company 
Columbus, Ohio, F. & R.Lazarus Company 
Covington, Kentucky, A. J. Ostrow, Inc. 
Dallas, Texas, Sanger Bros 

Dayton, Ohio, The Rike-Kumler Company 


in cities over 50,000 that share with you the benefits of The Sparton Wj 


Dearborn, Mich., Dearborn Engineering Co. 
Decatur, Ill., Gas Refrigerator Sales 
Denver, Colorado, LeMoine Music Co. 
Detroit, Mich., J. L. Hudson Company 
Duluth, Minn., Sher Plumbing Company 
Durham, N. Carolina, R. E. Quinn Company 
Elizabeth, N. J., Kresge Department Store 

El Paso, Texas, White's Auto Stores 

Erie, Pa., Reliable Home Furnishing Co. 


Fall River, Mass., Ideai Radio & Furniture 
Co. 


Flint, Mich., Palmer Radio & Appliance Co. 


Fort Wayne, Ind., Schlatter Hardware Co. 
Fort Worth, Texas, Leonard Brothers Co. 
Fresno, Calif., Hockett Cowan Music Co. 


Gary, Indiana, Cosmopolitan Radio Co. 
Glendale, Calif., Glendale Music Company 
Hamilton, Ohio, Radio Service Company 
Hammond, Indiana, J. W. Millikan 
Harrisburg, Pa., Pomeroy's, Inc. 

Hartford, Connecticut, Tuckel’s 

Hoboken, New Jersey, Paramount Radio 
Holyoke, Mass., Sharpe Appliance Co. 


Houston, Texas, Bayne Radio and Refrig- 
eration Company 


Indiana Harbor, Indiana, Amick Furniture 
& Radio Sales 

Indianapolis, Indiana, Wm. Block Co. 

Irvington, N.J., Rothauser Radio Company 

Jackson, Michigan, Wilks 


Jackson, Mich., Rice Furniture Compa) 
Jacksonville, Fla., Glover Weiss Come 
Jersey City, New Jersey, Vim Stores 
Johnstown, Pa., Swank Hardware Co. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, Triestram's 
Kansas City, Kansas, Mace-Jones Com 
Kansas City, Missouri, Jones Store 
Knoxville, Tenn., S. H. George & Sons 
Lawrence, Mass., Master Tire & Radio 
Little Rock, Ark., I. K. Electric Company 
Long Beach, Callif., Eastern-Columbia, 
Los Angeles, Colif., Eastern-Columbia 
Louisville, Kentucky, J. Bacon & Sons 
Lowell, Massachusetts, Gaumont Bros. 
Lynn, Massachusetts, P. B. Magrane Si 
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, Ga., Peeler Hardware Company 
on, Wisconsin, Hills Dry Goods Co. 

, Tennessee, Lowenstein's 

ee, Wisconsin, Schuster's 

1eapolis, Minnesota, Dayton Company 
Alabama, Gulf Furniture Company 


ie, Indiana, H. J. Schrader Company 


ods Co. 
tk, N. J., Kresge Department Store 
tain, Conn., New Britain Furniture 


laven, Conn., Shartenberg’s, Inc. 
‘sey, atall Vim Stores 
ans, La., Maison Blanche Co.,Ltd. Portland, Maine, Federal Furniture Co. San Jose, Calif., Union Furniture Company Toledo, Ohio, Lion Store Company 


Flying is no marvel to the small fry of today. 
They take it for granted. 
Like the flight of birds. 


Like radio, or electric refrigeration, or 
countless other modern wonders. 


We should, by now, be used to marvels. And 
we should be prepared for more. 


For they will pour from American laboratories 
and factories— 


After Victory! 


All Sparton plants, of course, are deep in 
war work now. 


Making radios for ships and planes. 


Horns. Sirens. Other important products for 
land, sea and air forces. 


But Sparton’s life work is building for a 
busy peacetime world. 


Building things that lighten labor—add 
to happiness and comfort. 


SPARTON 


Kadtos 2rtchetl voice since 19226 


THE SPARTON WAY... Sparton Radios and other precision-built 
home equipment will be sold The Sparton Way...a simplified method 
of bringing to your home better products at lower retail prices through 


one exclusive dealer in each community. 


ee 


7B RLINGA ME 


( PUBLIC LIBRARY 


: Gu rlin ame Calif. 


teach me to fly 
when you come back ?” 


We'll be back at that, when the war is won. 


You can expect surprises from Sparton— 
then. Surprises in radio. Surprises in other 
fine new electrical equipment for the home. 


We have another idea here at Sparton. This 
is it: 
There can be no real plenty unless the good 


things of life are priced for average incomes. 


So Sparton products, after the war, will go 
to market The Sparton Way — 


Under a simplified plan of distribution that 
will give you sensational savings on quality 
home equipment. 


You can look to leading merchants, the 
country over, for these good things. 


One exclusive Sparton dealer in each 
community. 


They are planning, as we are, for a better, 
happier World of Tomorrow. 


THE SPARKS-WITHINGTON COMPANY ° JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Precision Builders Since 1900 of Radios, Electrical Home Equipment, Auto Horns, Sirens 


SeenON Or GANADA, “LIMITED, LONDON, ONTARIO ...1in the world of tomorrow. 
New York City, N.Y., at all Vim Stores Portland, Ore., Meier & Frank Co., Inc. Santa Monica, California, Frank Furniture Trenton, New Jersey, Whitehill's Inc. 
Niagara Falls, New York, Levy Brothers Providence, R.|., Good Housekeeping Shops Company 


Furniture Co,,Inc. 
Norfolk, Virginia, Price's, Inc. 
Oakland, Calif., Union Furniture Company 


Quincy, Massachusetts, Carey's 
Racine, Wis., White Brothers Appliances Seattle, Washington, MacDougal's 


Schenectady, N. Y., Breslaw Furniture Co. 


2 Reading, Pa., Goldman & Adams Shreveport, La., New York Furniture Co. Waco, Texas, Clifton-Simpson Hardware Co. 

Oklahoma City, Okla,, J. cab BrowniCo, Rochester, New York, Weis & Fischer South Bend, Indiana, Indiana and Michi- Washington, D. C., The Hecht Company 

gomery, Ala., Montgomery Fair Store Passaic, N. J., Arrow Electric Company Rockford, Illinois, Chas. V. Weise Co. gan Supply Company Waterbury, Conn., Hampson, Mintie and 
Paterson, New Jersey, Vim Stores Sacramento, Calif., Eastern Outfitting Co. Spokane, Washington, The Crescent Abbott, locas ; 

ille, Tennessee, Castner-Knott Dry Pawtucket, R. I., Good Housekeeping Shops Saginaw, Mich., Chapman's Appliance Co. Springfleld, Mass., Carlisle Hardware Co. Wheeling, W.Va., Reichart Furniture Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Stern and Company Saint Paul, Minn., Golden RuleIncorporated Springfleld, Ohio, Good Housekeeping Shop Wichita, Kansas, Crook Furniture Company 
Phoenix, Ariz., Barrow's Furniture Company San Antonio, Texas, Joske Brothers Co. Syracuse, N. Y., E. W. Edwards & Son Wilkes -Barre, Pennsylvania, Lazarus Store 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Kaufman's San Diego, Calif, Grand Rapids Home Tacoma, Washington, The People’s Store bad ps bane & Company 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, Wood Brothers Furniture Tampa, Florida, Tampa Radio Sales bececbieacrtd wee gebes cote 
Pontiac, Michigan, Stewart-Glenn Company San Francisco, Calif., Union Furniture Co. Terre Haute, Indiana, Root Store Company 7 AN Sele ile mcrae, 























Home Sweet Home will be a house of wonders 


Troy, New York, Breslaw Furniture Co. 
Union City, New Jersey, Vim Stores 
Utica, New York, Kempf Brothers 


Youngstown, Ohio, The Strouss-Hirshberg 
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Photo Courtesy U.S. Maritime Commission 


THROUGHOUT THE WORLD fighting men 
of the United Nations are heartened by the 
news of your achievements in securing un- 
precedented production from your famous 
shipyards. The importance of the job being 
done by the shipyard workers of America 
cannot be stressed too much. From Canada 


we say “Great stuff... and keep it up”’ 
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HENRY J. KAISER 


President 
Henry J. Kaiser Company 


OF CAMADA 


RETAIL ORGANIZATION 


WITH DEPARTMENT STORES IN ALL 


LEADING 


CANADIAN CITIES 


























about.” Ryburn assured. “I stopped by 
Fred’s confinement pen this morning and 
he seemed all right to me. Sleeping just 
as ever.” 

“You didn’t notice no little froth around 
his mouth?” Jud asked, having gone to 
Fred’s pen with shaving cream before day- 
light. 

“Well,” Ryburn said hesitantly, “yes and 
no. But there’s nothing wrong with that 
dog. Just wait and see.” 


EXT morning breakfast in the manor 

house was interrupted by the excited 
appearance of Lobie, one of the kennel 
Negroes. 

“Mr. Ryburn!” he said. 

They all stopped in surprise. “You know 
better than to come bursting in here,” Ry- 
burn said sternly. 

“Yes, sir, but it’s that mad dog Fred. 
Sometime last night he done chewed 
through dat wire and got out—chewed 
through it good as you could cut it wid an 
ax—and headed for de hog field, and 
nearly run dem hogs crazy. We heard one 
squealing fit to kill about daylight, and 
went down dere and Fred had him by de 
ening 

“Did you get him away?” __ 

“Not none of us, no sir. “Ain't goan 
touch no mad dog. We got dat Lee man 
and he went out and fotched him in.” 

“You and your hundred and thirty dol- 
lars!” Mrs. Terrill said angrily to Ryburn. 
“T hope you're satisfied. Penny wise and 
pound foolish! You never should have 
tried to take Mr. Lee’s dog in the first 
place.” 

Ryburn said, hastily, “Lobie, tell Lee to 
come to my office in twenty minutes.” 

“He went back to bed, suh,” Lobie said 
uneasily. “Said he was feeling bad. Said 
his bones and his jaws ached, and the 
thought of water made him choke. It sort 
of scared us, the way he acted.” 

There was a disturbed silence. 

Somebody said, “We'd better call a doc- 
tor.” 

“Yes, and at once!” 

At that moment the sounds of men’s 
shouts and women’s screaming reached 
them, and out of the spacious window that 
overlooked the lawn they saw people run- 
ning in all directions, scattering like a 
covey of quail. One of them passed the 
Negro on the motor lawn mower and 
yelled something and kept going. A little 
boy tried to climb a tree. 

Then appeared the cause of it all. Jud 
Lee, bareheaded, came toward the big 
house in a slow trot. His eyes were vacant, 
his jaw slack and wet, and his hair hung 
down on his forehead. 

“Yon he come, and he done goan mad!” 
Lobie exclaimed in terror and fled. 

“My heavens, what'll we do?” 
























































“Perhaps somebody should go oul 


try to get him under control,” Ryburr, 
nervously. | 
Outside, the Negro had thrown 


lawn mower into neutral and, trans 
with horror, sat there watching the 
proach of Jud. Blue vapor puffed 
the idling engine. When Jud was ten 


away, the Negro leaped out and ran, & 
Jud’s leaden trot brought him str ie 
on to the terrace of the big house. Oljp | 
the steps he came. ue 
“Mercy, he’s coming in here!” a 
They sat there, paralyzed. They h fr 
the opening of the front door, th af 
fleeing footsteps of the butler. The tl 
tains parted and in came Jud Lee, pz ad 
laboriously. The women screamed. se 
though Jud’s vacant eyes had no loojpf | ™ 
recognition in them, his heavy-footed & 
took him straight toward Ryburn. | i 
“Wait, Lee!” Ryburn said, backing se 
“Listen, old fellow—” OR 
Jud appeared not to hear. A froth is 
down his chin. His eyes were glazed, @d | *” 
he breathed hard. Ryburn turned and @, |" 
and Jud followed, his trot quickening.) | © 
Through the Blue Room and the } 4 
gue 


ror Room and the library and the Mas 
Den they went. A rug slipped with 
burn and he went down, only to scr 
up and run again. Every now and thej 
gasped out an agonized remonstration 
Jud gave no sign of hearing. 

Now they came to the hall, and f 
space here it was a straightaway co 
Jud’s long strides lengthened even m 
Suddenly he made a leap that covered 
intervening distance and he landed on 
other’s back, and they went down. Ryb 
screamed. 

For a moment they rolled, then J 
teeth sank into Ryburn’s back. Ryb 
fainted. 


OME minutes later Ryburn regai 
consciousness and found the ott 
gathered around him. 
“Where did he go?” he whispered. 
They looked out the front wind’ 
Down at the far end of the lawn they 
Jud. 
This time he was not afoot—he 1 
riding in the motor lawn mower and ge 
toward the highway. And behind him 
a steady lope followed the dog Fred. | 
“He’s escaping in the lawn mower,” ] 
burn said in amazement. “He’s stealing 
He can’t be mad if he’s doing that! Phc 
the sheriff!” 
let him go,” Mrs. Terrill sighed. 
him go.” 
Ryburn thought a moment, then s. 
slowly, “Yes, let him go.” 
The man and the dog and the conw 
ance disappeared down the road. q 
THE END \ 
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“Remember me, boys—the lady who was always good for a handout?” 
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ching Lsiee going to say is very important. 
And finally it came. Once again, it 
vasn’t anything that I might have ex- 
yected. I had figured that nothing could 
M hin lurprise me any more, but again I was 
hous | wrong. 

| She said, “I’m glad we've rehearsed so 
‘e"  nuch, Steve.” 

t Thi Try to tie that one. Two murders, hos- 
C00, th pital, detectives, reporters, mewspaper 
ll, Ty \candal... and here she was talking about 
d Lee, jancing. I said, “I don’t get it.” 

itiea | “We can blossom forth as a dance act, 
id 10» Steve—and we'll be terrific, I’m sure,” she 
V)+100) paid. 

jum | J knew what was coming, but I gave 
i bile her the cue. I said, “Where?” 

“At the Torrid Zone.” 

I didn’t say anything immediately and 
jhe looked at me apprehensively. “You 
now it’s mine, don’t you?” 

uiktnig | “Yes. I know.” 

ate) || “There certainly couldn’t be any objec- 
diheMe Jion to taking advantage... .” 

ped yi!) “Wait a minute.” I got up, lighted an- 
/ 0 pther cigarette and started walking up and 
Vande down the little room. “I’m thinking a lot 
iistratigy [DE things, Judy, but I hate to say them. 
hey all seem to add up to criticism of 
ou, and I don’t mean ’em that way. 
“Shall I do it for you?” 

“It would help.” 

‘cover | “First of all, you’re surprised that I’m 
indedy Aecepting the inheritance. Well, I don’t 
iyo, pee any reason why I shouldn’t. So far 
4s we know now, Jonathan Tate had no- 
|, then | pody else to leave his money to. I never 
ck, Ri} peard him mention any friends. So maybe 
' | was his only friend. Secondly, my ac- 
eptance of the legacy isn’t going to make 
in rege phe scandal any worse. Whatever damage 
ight be done has been done already.” 
“You're logical,” I said. “So logical that 
suspect you’ve even thought out the 
sentences.” 

| She flushed, but didn’t evade. “TI have. 
I knew I'd have to justify things to you. 
oO continue...” I knew she wasn’t hav- 
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own way. “To continue, I’ve decided to 

take over the Torrid Zone and to run it: 
that is, to let it continue to run as it has 
y,0een doing. I wouldn’t be competent to 
Jhandle things myself. We can put the fin- 
ishing touches on our act and take our 
place in the show. We’re not the best in 
the world, but we’re plenty good enough 
for that.” 
I said, “You're giving me part of the 
jstory—not all of it.” 

“You're wrong, Steve.” 

“I'm right. I know you. What are you 
holding out?” 
“Nothing.” 
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SHRUGGED. “T think different. And I 
don’t like what I think. Admitting that 
/ you don’t relish the publicity you've got- 
,|ten already... admitting even that it might 
i be a foolish gesture to turn down this 
J 






‘inheritance . . . admitting all that, it doesn’t 
=|sound like Judy Morgan to be willing to 
*/put herself on public exhibition. I know 
\there was nothing between you and Jona- 


¥ think that way, and it won’t. Do I make 
me ‘}| myself clear?” 

“Very.” Her eyes were turning green. 
7 “You think I’m cheapening myself.” 
»| “You said it. I didn’t.” 
u} “That’s how I’m going to play it, Steve. 
\ |" |Tean’t make you do it if you don’t want. 
“'4!| But that’s the way I'd like it to be.” 
(| I said, “T still think you’re not telling 
Lot Me the whole story.” 
) 
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v4 “Tm telling you everything.” She 
Ve reached up and pulled me down beside 
her. “We’re both too tense; we’ve been 
)’ |through too much. But I’ve had more 
chance to think than you have. I want 
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Sound of Revelry 


Continued from page 17 


our act to break in at the Torrid Zone. 
Will you stick?” 

I wanted to say no. But that was the 
same as taking a holier-than-thou atti- 
tude: it was criticising her. I argued against 
it for a long time, but finally I gave in. 

She kissed me. Judy can do a good job 
along those lines when she sets her mind 
to it. She seemed happy, almost too happy. 
“That’s wonderful, Steve. And you’re do- 
ing it without reservations?” 

“Yes,” I said, but I wasn’t telling the 
truth. 

I was thinking of a lot of things. I was 
thinking that, after all, those people on 
the lower terrace might have seen Judy 
when she stepped out of the shadows. I 
was thinking that she might need a pro- 
tector, and that this would be my best 
excuse for sticking around. 

That’s why I said yes. Because I was 
afraid she might need me. 


EOPLE are fond of saying that night 

clubs are all alike. But they’re wrong. 
The Torrid Zone was different from any- 
thing else in New York. 

It was housed in a three-story building 
just off Broadway. The street floor was 
stores: a lingerie shop; a haberdashery; 
a little place that sold post cards, souvenirs 
of New York, parlor tricks, phonograph 
records, sheet music and what-have-you; 
an orange-drink stand and a drugstore. 
On the top floor were a couple of 
offices, a storeroom, and a three-room 
apartment. The club itself, including 
kitchen, occupied the entire second floor. 


It was quite a layout, and Judy Morgan 


owned it. 

That first week was hectic, but at least 
nobody else got killed and that gave us a 
chance to get our nerves more or less un- 
der comrol. Judy seemed a lot more wor- 
ried about our act than she did about the 
inheritance, the publicity or herself. 

The Torrid Zone wasn’t swank, but it 
wasn’t a jernt, either. There was an ample 
floor for dancing and the show, a raised 
bandstand at the end of the room, and 
tables jammed into every other available 
inch of space. There was a name outfit 
for the straight dansapation and a Cuban 
combo which sold the Latin stuff. 

When Judy took over, the show was 
excellent and well-balanced. A blond lad 
named Tommy Watson was emceeing and 
doing imitations. There was a magician 
(he called himself an illusionist) who was 
billed as Professor Grisson. He was a 
screwball, but good. 

The headliner was a woman—a singer— 
who oozed personality and had a big per- 
sonal following. Her name was Renita. 
She had her own pianist, tricky arrange- 














ments, a superlative wardrobe—and she! 


was extremely temperamental. It was 
nothing unusual for her to stop the show 
to bawl out a noisy ringside group, but 
somehow they took it and came back for 
more. Nobody really liked Renita, but 
she was worth double her salary. There 
was a clever lad who worked with a group 
of slow-motion dogs, and the show. was 
decorated by a line of eight girls who 
could dance fairly well, but didn’t have to 
—nature having been generous. Variety 
tagged the show as one of the best buys in 
New York. Variety was right, as usual. 

The dogs were closing at the end of that 
first week and we were taking their place. 
Maybe that meant something. I don’t 
know. All I know is that rehearsals with 
Judy during that time were lots of no fun. 
She let me run the act, as I'd always done 
. .. but nothing seemed to suit her. 

“Look,” I said, “you’re taking it the 
hard way. That doesn’t make with good 
sense.” 

“Why not?” 
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Bonds Today... College Tomorrow! 
America’s best investment—War Bonds for future security! 
Buy them often. And buy long-wearing Reliance Ensenada 
Shirts—designed for active men and boys. Available in 
Springtime blues, browns, greens and tans. Plain colors 
or plaids. Ensenada Shirts are made in the comfortable 
“in-and-outer”” model—short or long sleeves. Two-way 
collars. Be sure and look for the Reliance Ensenada label. 


Sold at popular prices by Reliance dealers everywhere. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


212 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 

New York Offices: 200 Fifth Ave.—1350 Broadway 
MAKERS OF Big Yank Work Clothing 
Aywon Shirts «+ Ensenada Suits 
No-Tare Shorts « Universal Pajamas 
Kay Whitney and Happy Home Frocks 
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FRADE MARKS REO US PAT. OFF 
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Jockey 


REC. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Underwear 


So popular among service men is Jockey—the famous brand 


Jockey Short 
Two-Piece... Contoured Shirts to Match 


of support underwear—that they are now buying a large 
percentage of the total output, and the demand is increasing. 
Since, as with every other commodity we use, our armed 
forces get the preference, Jockey may not be as plentiful for 
civilians as in the past, but it’s worth shopping for. Read 
the reasons for Jockey’s popularity with fighting men. 


Be sure that your dealer re-measures you accurately with a hip tape 


Active men like the 
mild masculine sup- 
port they get from 
Jockey. The source 
of that support is 
the patented Y-front 
construction; it’s 
imitated, but not 


duplicated. 


Jockey is cool to 
wear even in the 
hottest climates be- 
cause its knit fabric 
lets the skin breathe. 
It’s porous, never 
clings to the skin, 
evaporates perspira- 
tion, and dries 


quickly. 


Jockey is famous as Dries Overnight 
the underwear that 
ends squirming. No 
creep, crawl, bind, 
or chafe. And under 
khaki shorts in the 
tropics, they look 

yebetter, make men 
feel better. 


Jockey’s soft knitted 
fabrie washes as 
easily as knitted 
undershirts, needs 
no ironing. Look for 
the names “Jockey” 
and “Coopers” on 
the label. 








KENOSHA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
Made and distributed in Canada by Moodies, Hamilton, Ont.; In Australia by MacRae 
Knitting Mills, Sydney; in British Isles by Lyle & Scott, Ideal House, London; 

In New Zealand by Lane-Walker-Rudkin, Ltd., Christchurch, $ 1 


WISCONSIN 


Short " Midway Over-Knee Long 








“Because no matter how lousy we are, 
we aren't going to get fired.” 

“That’s double reason for us to be 
good.” 

“So what? One of the acts has got to 
give the customers a chance to do things 
io their dinners. Why not us?” 

She didn’t think that was funny. “They'll 
be looking at us. If we're good, they'll like 
us. Otherwise they'll say we got in only 
because I own the club.” 

“Is that wrong?” 

Judy got annoyed. She annoyed easily 
these days. We were rehearsing on the 
third floor, in what was meant to be a 
storeroom. Judy had had it cleaned up, 
and someone had installed a huge wall 
mirror so we could see what we were going 
to look like. We rehearsed with phono- 
graph records. 

She said, “You're not acting pretty, 
Steve.” 

“Sorry.” 

“You should be. We've worked on this 
act for a long time. We've planned for 
it and talked about it. Now when we have 
our chance... you sneer at it.” 

“I’m not sneering.” 

“You are. You're constantly reminding 
me that we wouldn’t be getting this break 
except that I inherited—” é 

“Just a minute.” I walked over to her 
and took her by the shoulders. “Let’s get 
it straight, honey. I do feel that way—and 
I’m right. Maybe we're the best in the 
world; maybe we're the worst. I wouldn’t 
be knowing, and neither would you. Per- 
haps I’m being unreasonable . . . but, on 
the other hand, I know you are. You've 
got the jitters, and I’m not happy.” 

“What would it take to make you 
happy?” 

“It wouldn’t take much. Maybe for you 
to try to be yourself.” 

All of a sudden there were tears in her 
eyes. That was all I needed. We clinched, 
and held it. It was the best part of the re- 
hearsal. I let her get it all out of her sys- 
tem, and she was calmer after that. J made 
a note to play gentle from then on. She 
was under more of a strain than I was. 

Our opening night was nerve-racking. 
I doubt if more than a dozen patrons 
knew that we were doing our first profes- 
sional show. The orchestra gave out. It 
was a good band, and it didn’t mind pleas- 
ing the boss. There were a couple of news- 
paper columnists there, and a Variety. 
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“It must be a weed. It’s too big and healthy for a vegetable” 












































mug. We routined our act simply: 
a waltz, featuring some lifts that vy) 
worked on for months; then a sort ¢ 
polka variation which had plenty of sp 
and finally a tango. For an encore we 
a novelty number that ranged from bo 
to tap. 

You never know how you look 
you open. You only know how you 
The applause was welcome, but it di 
mean much. It wasn’t until a couple 
days later, when we read about ourse 
in the department of New Acts, that I 
comfortable. Apparently we had go 
off to a good start and, after that, th 
Were more or less routine. 

Our patrons came in droves. They 
limited pocketbooks and they wanted 
be amused—which stacked the 
our favor. 


HINGS were pleasant, but not entir 
There was the matter of Emil, for 

stance. He was the headwaiter, an 
didn’t like him—which made it mut 
I suppose he was a good headwaiter, 
we simply didn’t gee. He got in my f 
and I got in his. One night just before 
dinner rush, I was sitting at a table, ale 
Emil came along and told me to get 
He had a couple of customers with 
but he could have seated them at any 
of a dozen other tables. 

I didn’t like his manner, and I folloy 
him out and told him so. He told me thir 
too. I got mad. He was about my s 
which is to say that we weighed abou 
hundred and sixty and looked comp 
He had frosty blue eyes and a superci 
manner. Judy happened to be there. 
was talking to a fortuneteller who wo 
the place between shows: a gypsy fr 
Jersey City. I finally walked away 
Emil to keep from hanging one on 
chin, and Judy trailed me. She said, “ 
go upstairs, Steve. I want to talk to yo 

We went upstairs. That was wh 
Jonathan Tate had furnished the lit 
apartment. There was a sitting room 
bedroom, a bath and a kitchenette. N 
but not gaudy. Judy said, “I wish ye 
keep out of Emil’s way, Steve.” 

“T try. But it isn’t easy.” 

“You two dislike each other, do 
you?” 

“Approximately.” 

“Then why not...” 

“Listen, Judy: I don’t know what tl 
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No matter how infrequently you use your car these 
days—no matter how short a distance you're going 
—there’s always the possibility of an accident. 

By driving carefully you’re helping to prevent 
needless deaths and injuries that aid our enemies. 
You're conserving rubber, gas, your car. Yet in 
spite of all your care, you may injure someone. 


Ifit SHOULD happen... 


How would you be fixed? With living costs what 
they are—with your War Bond buying to carry on 
—could you meet a damage suit for ten, twenty or 


fifty thousand dollars? 


Don’t risk a staggering loss! The recent war-time 


premium reduction enables private car owners to 
get the protection of automobile damage suit in- 
surance at the lowest cost in history. 


You NEED this protection 


Maybe you’ve felt you couldn’t afford it before. 
Can you afford not to have it now? If you already 
carry some automobile insurance, wouldn’t you be 
wise to check and broaden its various features? 


Talk this over with your Hartford agent* or 
your insurance broker. Either will be very glad to 
advise you on the kind and amount of automobile 
insurance or other forms of insurance protection 
you should have. 


* Vell gladly send you his name. 


HARTFORD INSURANCE 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company « Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


THE TWO HARTFORDS WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





Are you protected 
against serious loss... 


. IF people in your automobile 
are injured? Reimbursement for 
their medical expenses may be 
assured through Ausomobile Medical 
Payments Insurance. 


LF your household furnishings 
are burned? Fire insurance on your 
dwelling does not cover furnishings 
or personal effects—for that pro- 
tection you should have Consents 
Fire Insurance. 


. IF an employee steals a large 
sum? Especially today, when so 
many new people are being em- 
ployed, your business needs the 
protection of Fidelity Bonds. 


... TF your maid is hurt while at 
work? Protect yourself against 
damage suits through Evp/oyers’ 
Liability Insurance. 


IF your wife's fur coat is 
damaged or destroyed? Damage or 
loss from practically any cause, 
anywhere, can be covered through 
Fur Floater Insurance. 


... 1F a check on your bank account 
is forged or raised? You can avoid 
this potentially serious loss through 


Deposito rs’ Fo rgery Insurance. 


These are a few of more than 70 
types of policies offered bythe Two 
Hartfords to protect your present. 
To protect your fiure, buy all the 
War Bonds you can! 
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DONT BE 
ALARMED 


about Vitamins 
and Minerals! 


Nene Ns of people have found a way to 
get all the extra vitamins and minerals 
they need—without worrying—without resort- 
ing to expensive vitamin pills or capsules. 
They simply drink 2 glasses of new improved 
Ovaltine every day. 

For Ovaltine is one of the richest sources of 
vitamins and minerals in the world. In fact, if 
you just drinktwo glasses of Ovaltineaday—and 
eat three average-good meals including fruit 
juice—you get all the vitamins and minerals 
you can profitably use for health, according to 
experts—unless you're really sick and should 
be under a doctor’s care. 

So why worry about vitamins and minerals? 
Rely on this economical way to get all the 
extra vitamins and minerals you can use— 
along with the mary other well-known bene- 
fits of Ovaltine. Why not get it today, at your 
grocery or drug store? 


OVALTINE 


THE PROTECTING FOOD-DRINK 





AMERICAN WINE COMPANY ® ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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means, but it doesn’t make a lot of sense 
to me. Emil’s a good headwaiter: sure. 
And maybe it’s my fault that he doesn't 
like me. But just why you should put me 
on the griddle, instead of him, I can’t 
figure.” 

She didn’t explain that one. As a matter 
of fact, her attitude was difficult to under- 
stand. Almost as though her hands were 
tied. She was embarrassed. So she simply 
repeated, “I still wish you'd stay away 
from him.” 

I was exasperated. I hadn't annoyed 
Emil; he had singled me out when other 
tables were vacant. I said there were plenty 
of headwaiters in New York just as good 
as Emil and maybe better. She snapped 


back at me, and I doubled it. First thing 
you know we were quarreling. She 
finally said, “If you are suggesting that I 


fire Emil—I'm not going to do it. 
“In spite of-—” 
In spite of anything. I’ve made a 
reasonable request. And if .. .” 

I said, “Slow it up, honey. I thought we 
promised not to battle with each other.” 

She looked at me: her eyes a deep green. 
Then they started to defrost. Judy is that 
way: burned up one minute and contrite 
the next. She was sorry and she proved it 
in a most interesting way. Things were 
swell between us. She even admitted that 
she disliked Emil, and that she knew he 
had been in the wrong—not only tonight, 
but at least twice before. 

But she didn’t talk about firing him; 
she made it clear that she had no intention 
of doing anything like that. 

There wasn’t as much publicity as I had 
expected. I don’t mean night-club pub- 
licity; I mean about Judy. New York 
makes a lot of noise when anything hap- 
pens, but it forgets quickly, too. There 
was too much exciting news in the daily 
papers: North Africa, Russia, the Far 
East. I was relieved. It was better that 
way. Of course, I couldn't get the two 
murders out of my mind, and I know 
Judy couldn't, either . . . but at least the 
public seemed to have lost interest in 
whatever it might have thought had been 
the setup between her and Jonathan Tate. 

Itll get you after a while. What the 
fiction writers call being “lulled into a 
false sense of security.” You adjust your- 
self; begin to take things for granted. And 
then, wham! Something rises up and slaps 
you silly. 


T HAPPENED one night just before the 

supper show. We had our first show at 
8:30 and our second at a little after mid- 
night. In between, you could do what you 
wanted. 

Judy had been getting back to normal. 
That night we left the club about 9:30 
and went around the corner to a bowling 
alley. Judy was a good bowler: better 
than I was. She usually beat me, and this 
night was no exception. She rolled one 
game of 204... her first time over 200. 
They gave her a little pin and put her name 
up on the honor roll. She was as thrilled 
as I'd seen her in a month of Sundays. 
Then we rushed back to the club to dress 
for the second show. She wanted to shower 
before making up. 

I was ready long before she was. White 
tie and tails. I walked from the dressing 
rooms, which were in back of the band- 
stand, and stood looking over the crowd. 

The theaters had just let out, and peo- 
ple were pouring in. Men—and women— 
in uniform. New Yorkers. Tourists. Very 
few in evening dress: for one thing, the 
Torrid Zone wasn’t that sort of a spot; 
for another, evening dress wasn’t as com- 


-| mon as it used to be before the war started. 


People were standing at the entrance, 
waiting to be seated, everybody insisting 
on ringside. They were just faces to me. 
I was getting accustomed to it. 

And then I saw the couple standing 
there. The man meant nothing. I had 
never set eyes on him before. But the 


woman ... While I watched, they were 
escorted to a table on the edge of the floor. 
They sat down, the woman facing in my 
direction. 

I gave her a double take. There wasn't 
any mistake. Not the slightest chance of 
a mistake. 

She was the woman who had been on 
the terrace of Jonathan Tate’s penthouse 
the night he was murdered—the woman 
who probably had helped to murder him! 

There wasn’t a chance that I was mis- 
taken. I'm in love with Judy, but ['m not 
blind. Here was the sort of beauty no 
normal man could forget. I got a better 
view now than I did that night on the 
terrace, and what I saw didn’t. change my 
opinion. 

She had that white, translucent skin 
that is so rare and startling. Her hair was 
lighter than gold and darker than plati- 
num. Once again she gave the impression 
of good breeding. It didn’t fit with what 
] already knew. 

But, most astonishing of all, she was 
wearing the same dress that she’d worn 
the night Jonathan Tate was murdered. 
Either the same one, or one so exactly like 
it that no mere man could detect the dif- 
ference. ‘ 

It was of sapphire, and it’ fitted her as 
though she’d been poured into it. And 
she was something to pour. Curves where 
they were most effective. Nothing to con- 
ceal, and no effort to conceal it. 


HE seemed only casually interested in 

the club, but very interested in the man 
who was with her. He was a pleasant, 
gentlemanly-looking chap: definitely not 
the man who had been with her the night 
Tate was killed. She was bending toward 
him most effectively. I could see that she 
had him all wrapped up and ready to 
deliver. 

There was a fanfare from the orchestra; 
the house lights went down and the spots 
came on. The eight girls of the line danced 
out, and the show was on. 

Things went well. I looked around for 
Judy. She wasn't there. I began to fear 
that she might be late. She didn’t show 
up until nearly time for our cue. Professor 
Grisson was just finishing up his act: a 
disappearing illusion where he worked 
with a boxlike contraption which re- 
minded me unpleasantly of a coffin. He 
was a good magician and a good trouper. 
He was hoking it up beautifully, and the 
audience loved it. 

Judy joined me. She was wearing what 
I called her Juliet dress. The bodice fitted 
snugly against her firm- little breasts. It 
was embroidered and the skirt billowed 


out, but was plain. She wore a beaded cap. | 
and she was still | 
excited over the 204 she had bowled. She | 
showed me where she had pinned her little | 


She looked beautiful, 


bowling decoration on her gown. She was 
like a kid—and I hated to break in with 
bad news. 

We got our cue and whirled out on the 
floor in the opening measures of our dance. 
It was a tricky number, but we’d rehearsed 
it so often that we didn’t have to think 
about it. 

Dancing her around the room—smiling 
—I started to talk to her. I said, “Honey, 
do you remember the girl we saw on Jona- 
than Tate’s terrace the night he was 
killed?” 

She continued to smile professionally. 
but the look she gave me was apprehen- 
sive. She said, “Of course, I remember 
her.” 

I said, “Don’t change expression, but 
when I turn you—take a look at that 
table.” 

I watched Judy's eyes. I saw them get 
wide. I felt her figure stiffen. As soon as 
we were through, I took her upstairs to 
the apartment. I said, “Well, what do you 
know?” 

She looked straight at me. 
what?” she asked. 


“About 
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“About the dame downstairs.” 

“Which one?” 

“The blonde, honey: the blonde. The 
one we saw on Jonathan Tate’s terrace 


that night.” 








































NOUR Judy moistened her lips. “Oh, thar 

one!” She gave a little laugh, but it was 

ONTHty | forced. She said, “Only a man could make 

eho | 2 mistake like that, Steve. I assure you it 
AG) {isn’t the same woman.” 

OR THE That’s what Judy said. She said it twice. 
I knew she was lying. 

£Y0%@ | And she knew that I knew she was lying. 

hig HAD a lot of things on my mind, but 


I couldn’t catalogue them. Judy’s atti- 
tude since the night of the two murders had 
caused me to worry. Now I was down- 
right bewildered. 

Judy was holding out on me, and I knew 
it. What I didn’t know was why. No mat- 
ter what sort of pattern I built up, she 
didn’t seem to fit into it, and yet she was 
there. I had the feeling that she was stick- 
ing her chin out without realizing what she 
was doing. I didn’t like it. 

j I tried to go slow. I shed my evening 
coat, vest, collar and tie and slipped into 

a robe. I lighted two cigarettes, one for 

i) | Judy and one for myself. She was sitting 
} in a club chair, and I pulled a straight 

chair opposite. I turned it with its back 

to her, then I straddled it and rested my 

arms on the back. Easy and informal and 

comfortable. I said, “What’s it all about, 

honey?” 

| She played dumb. “What’s all what 

} about?” 

| “The stall. Why are you holding out on 
me?” 

| Judy said, “You're seeing things, Steve. 

} The minute a beautiful girl walks into the 

} club, you go color-blind.” 

“The one downstairs—you’re telling me 

| she’s not the same one we saw on Jona- 
than Tate’s terrace?” 

| “Of course she isn’t.” 

“You're sure?” 

“Positive. And—” 

“Hold it. Let me say something. I saw 

| your eyes when you first looked at her. 

| And I watched you later, while we were 

Gancing. You recognized her But for 


HO some reason, which I am unable to figure, 
you're saying no.” 
Wolll She said, “Would it do any good if I 


| said yes, when it isn’t so?” 
“It'd help if you told the truth.” 
“T don’t follow you.” 
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“Now, it’s important that you new men listen to everything the sergeant says” 
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“Yes, you do. I happen to know you 
pretty well. I know when you’re coming 
clean and when you're playing cute. I 
don’t understand the setup .. . but if you 
insist on acting like a dope, why not let 
me in on it?” 

She got up and walked across the room 
to her dressing table. She slipped out of 
her Juliet dress and into a robe. Then she 
started taking off her make-up. Maybe 
it was easier to talk to me while she was 
busy. 

She said, “When something happens, 
Steve—it’s the woman who’s supposed to 
be jittery: not the man.” 

“So I'm jittery. I’ve got a right to be.” 

“Tf you enjoy it... .” 

“That doesn’t get you anywhere. I’ve 
got my own ideas and I’m sticking to ’em. 
The slant I don’t get is you.” 

“What’s so odd about me?” 

“Everything. Everything that happened 
from that night. Things got off to a screwy 
start, and they’ve been getting worse.” 

“You're not very flattering.” 

“I’m not trying to be. Let’s rehash. You 
inherit this club and a raft of cheap pub- 
licity. Okay. You didn’t ask for it, and 
you couldn’t help it. You decide to run 
the club yourself. That adds up all right, 
too, though I confess I was surprised. But 
then you decide to spot our act in the 
SHOW)...” 

“It was the break we’d been looking 
for, Steve.” 

“Granted. But not in the way we’d ex- 
pected it.” 

“Breaks never come that way.” She 
looked at me via the make-up mirror. “So 
far as the act goes, Steve, I was thinking 
of you even more than I was thinking of 
myself.” 

“Tl concede that. It’s been fine for me. 
I think we’ve gotten across on merit... 
though I'd probably think that whether 
or not if was true, show business being 
what it is. But the rest of it...” 

“What rest?” 

“The way you've been acting. As 
though you were looking for something... 
expecting something. I can’t describe it 
clearly because there’s nothing clear about 
it. But even before tonight there have 
been things around this club that I neither 
understood nor liked.” 

“As for instance .. . ?” 

“The little matter of Emil. I don’t like 
the guy, and he doesn’t like me. Of course, 
I don’t expect you to fight my battles, but 
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Today it’s truer than ever that 
“There's no place like home.” 
Today homes just can’t be replaced. 
So it’s up to you to make yours last. 
And good paint can help. 


That's why the Dutch Boy reminds 
you that White Lead has been pro- 
tecting the home front since Uncle 
Sam fought his first war. And that 
Dutch Boy White Lead, long fa- 
mous in the paste form, now also 
comes as a ready-to-use paint. 


It's White Lead— “First choice for 
making homes Last.” For White 
Lead not only makes property last 
long but lasts long itse/f—and it 
doesn’t crack and scale... 


It’s Dutch Boy — the pure white 
lead that has been known to gen- 
erations of Americans as home's 
staunch friend...and weather's 
stubborn enemy... 
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fight. Yet it costs no more than reg- 
ular quality paints... 


For best results, note that the new 
Dutch Boy Paint comes two ways: 
(1) Special “Exterior Primer’ — 
for a first coat with extra sealing, 
hiding and covering power. (2) 
“Outside White’ — for extra dur- 
ability in finishing coat and general 
painting. 


And here’s one place where you can 
still buy the best. For there’s no 
shortage of White Lead — no 
change in Dutch Boy quality. Paste 
or Paint it gives your home “paint- 
riotic’ protection. Paste or Paint 
Dutch Boy is “First choice for 
making your home Last.” 
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Color Illustrated Booklet! 
Tells you everything you ought 
to know about buying a wartime 
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NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY —New York, Buffalo, Chicago, 


Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco, Boston (National-Boston Lead 


> Co.), Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna.), Philadelphia 
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Five fungi may cause Ath- 
lete’s Foot. Any one alone 
—or all of them. 
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This malady is stubborn. Don’t trifle—fight 
to kill. Soretone helps relieve that madden- 
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I didn’t think that you'd take it the way 
you did.” 
“Should I have fired him?” 


“Maybe not. He's probably a good 
headwaiter. But you actually got sore at 
me. That's your privilege . . . but it was 
still surprising. I'm trying to tell you, 
Judy, that there’s a funny atmosphere 
around this club. I can’t dope it out, but 
there it is. Things you don’t even know. 


I drifted in here the other afternoon and 
found Louie in the sitting room of this 
apartment.” 

“Louie?” I could see that she didn’t 
know who I was talking about. 

“One of the bus boys. He was up here, 
and I got the idea he was look’ng for 
something. He seemed surprised to see 
me, and a trifle flustered. I wanted to 
know what he was looking for, and he said 
‘Nothing.’ When I wanted to know what 
he was doing on the third floor he prac- 
tically told me that it was none of my 
business. He was right about that, and so 
I let it slide.” 


UDY said, with unexpected gentleness, 

“I wish you'd let other things slide, too. 
You're building up men of straw—” 

“T’ve heard that one. Except that they’re 
not men of straw. Which is where we came 
in. We're back to the blond bombshell 
downstairs. You recognized her.” 

“That’s your story—” 

“And I stick to it. I figured we had 
something. We'd call the cops, point her 
out, and, presto! one or two murders 
would be solved. Then you pin my ears 
back by insisting that it isn’t the same 
girl.” 

“T still insist.” 

I walked to the door. I said, “You've 
got your reasons. | figure they're not good 
reasons. If you should ever decide to trust 
Mere 

She started to say something, but I 
walked out. I did some chain smoking, but 
it didn’t help. The more I thought, the 
more complicated it got. I telephoned Max 
Gold. I had some trouble getting him, but 
finally did. He suggested meeting me in a 
little delicatessen-restaurant around the 
corner from the club. I got there first and 
had some coffee. Coffee late at night keeps 
me awake, but I figured I'd stay awake 
anyway. 

Max Gold came in. George Ballard 
was with him. “Chaperon?” I asked. 

“Sure.” Max’s smile was mirthless. 
ain’t safe without one.” 

Ballard greeted me cordially, and they 


“o 


| sat down in the booth opposite me. I 


couldn’t peg this Ballard. He didn’t act 
like a cop. 

I told my story to the two detectives. 
Max said, “Well, what do you know about 
that?” but I got the hunch he wasn’t sur- 
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“Of course, I’m surprised,” he insisted. 

“T surprise easy.” 
I said, “It couldn't be that Judy got you 
on the phone before you came here, could 


it?” 


Max turned to Ballard and made a ges- 
Kiture: “He's always thinking things.” 
“Did she?” 
“Why?” 


GAVE up. He wasn’t saying anything— 

in a large way. I told him again about the 
blond dame. I insisted that Judy had 
recognized her. He said, “Aren’t you 
taking a good deai for granted?” 

“No.” 

Ballard asked. “Is she stiil at the club?” 

“The blonde? No. But a woman who 
looks like that—she wouldn’t be hard to 


| find.” 


| That was Max Gold. 





“What would we want to find her for?” 

‘I can’t figure that one.” I was getting 
| sore and sarcastic. “Maybe nowadays the 
| police aren't interested in arresting mur- 
| derers.” 


Max looked down at his hands. | could 


see he didn’t like my attitude, but that 
didn’t bother me. 

Ballard said, “There are two points of 
view, Harrison. You say it was the same 
woman. Miss Morgan says it wasn't. Isn't 
it reasonable to presume that her guess is 
better than yours?” 

“No. It isn’t her guess. 


” 


And I don't like 
it. 

“There are a lot of things you don’t 
like,” said Max. 

“Including the way you're handling 
this.” 

“What would you suggest?” 

“Finding the blonde. Tonight. And ask- 
ing her a few questions.” 

“How would we find her?” 

“T think I can fix that up. I spoke to the 
doorman at the club. I slipped him a cou- 
ple of bucks to listen when she came out, 
so he could pick up the address.” 

“Sherlock Holmes trails a suspect.” 
Max Gold was riding me. “Thrilling, isn’t 
it, Watson?” 

“Tt’s an even bet we could find out where 
she lives. Identifying her there would be a 
cinch. We even know that her name is 
Claire. And you smart cops could do the 
rest.” 

“And get ourselves nicely smeared for 
stepping out of line.” 
“You won't do it?” 

“No.” 

“Tomorrow?” 

Ballard said, 
course.” 

“But you're sure I’m wrong.” 

“It shapes up that way.” 

I said, “You're sore at me. Now I’m 
going to make you good and sore. This 
whole thing stinks.” ° 

“Such language,” commented Max 
thinly. 

“Tt looks to me like one beautiful fix.” 

Max said quietly, “It’s not a fix.” 

The way he said it—I believed him. It 
didn’t make sense, but I believed him any- 
way. 

“There’s an answer somewhere,” I said. 
“An answer to why Judy has acted this 
way. An answer to why she isn’t more 
curious. An answer to why she telephoned 
you tonight before I did . . . or anyway, 
before you got to me. An answer to why 
you don’t care about picking up this 
blonde.” 

“The answer, 


“We'll look into it, of 


> explained Max Gold, “ 


that you've been reading too many books. 
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“Don't listen so fast! You finish up everything I'm telling you” 


R. M. BRINKERHOFF 




































You evidently fancy yourself as a detee 
tive.” 
“No-o-o .... The point is that I'm wor 
ried about Judy. She's up to her neck i 
something, and I don’t know what it is. 
have a hunch that you do. Well, I intend 
to find out.” 
“Quite a job.” 
“Perhaps too much of a job. But I'll keep 
on pitching.” 
Max said to Ballard, 
told off.” 
“I’m saying this blonde is the same one 
I saw on Jonathan Tate's terrace. Whethe 
or not she fired the shot that killed him, she 
was technically in on the murder. She's 
cool as a block of ice, or she couldn't have 
acted the way she aid afterward—wh 
she was talking to Babs Willard. I might 
also remind you that Babs is dead. She’ 
dead because she saw too much. Now it 
looks as though Judy might be next in 
line. Isn’t it reasonable that I should be 
upset?” 
Ballard said quietly, “It certainly is. But 
there is also a chance that you're too upset; 
that you've thought about this thing 
much, you're seeing things. Murder is ne 
novelty to us, but it is to you.” 
“Which makes me a stubborn fool.” 
“Not at all. But anybody can be wrong.” 
“Even you,” interjected Max Gold. 
I called for the check. I said, “You play 
it your way. I'll play it mine. Good night. 


“So we've beer 


WALKED out onto Broadway. It didn’t 
look like Broadway these days with the 
big signs extinguished, and even the the 
ater marquees dimmed out. Nothing 
looked the same any more. 
I thought and thought, but I didn’t get 
anywhere. Something was going on. For 
whatever reason, Gold and Ballard weren't 
going to play it my way. 
They hadn’t convinced me I was wrong. 
In fact, I was more sure than ever that I 
was right. 
I didn’t, as Max Gold said, fancy my- 
self as a detective. I] didn’t know anything 
about detecting. But I felt that it had beer 
checked up to me. 
But there was nothing to do but follow 
through. I was still afraid of what might 
happen to Judy. 
“I’m going to meet that blonde,” I prom- 
ised myself. “And I’m going to meet he! 

soon.” 
(To be continued next week) 
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FatHeR: “Wonder if there are other fathers of — FatHer: “But THEY travel on the earth’s surface.” 
Army pilots who have never been up 
in a plane?” 


When- 
“The Need Is Urgent Enough!~ 


son: “So do our planes, when they begin 
| and end every journey.” 
| son: “Why don’t you try it, Dad?” 


FATHER: “But they don’t stay there.” Many who never traveled by air before 


Pearl Harbor have learned that War con- 





66 i ra] z2 ¢ . ° 7 
ratuer: “Still afraid, I guess. son: “That's an exclusive advantage of avi- 


: stitutes an urgent enough need to do so now. 
ation. The boat out there can only go 


2 a : 
| son: “But you walk in the SAME thing you As a result, they save priceless time and 


fly in.” where the river goes; the train is rooted ar. Phen. ; 
to the rails. But an airplane is free expedite their war-work. They are learn- 
Fatuer: “Meaning what?” to go EVERYWHERE because air is ing, not only from the Army and Navy com- 
son: “Simply that EVERY vehicle travels everywhere.” muniques, but from personal experience, 
THROUGH AIR — be it train, ship, or gatwer: “OK son, I'll do it sometime when the that the use of air is indispensable today. 
automobile.” need is urgent enough.” a ——— 
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Day after day, uniformed men pour 
into the Union Station at Omaha, 
Nebraska. They come from New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco... 
from Albert Lea, Minnesota... Brady, Mon- 
tana... and other points from coast to coast. 


To them, Omaha is a city of strangers; just a 
“stop over” on their way to a destination. So, to 
help them feel at home, the Railroads serving 
the Omaha Union Station have provided 
air-conditioned quarters for a recrea- 
tion room, shower baths, canteen, and 
first-aid station in charge of Registered 
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Nurses. Local concerns and townspeople have 
contributed complete equipment and supply 
refreshments daily. Volunteer workers give 
generously of their time. Day and night, a 
neon sign displays this greeting—‘Service 
Men’s Center—Everything Free.” 


This is a small thing as compared, for exam- 
ple, to the vital job the railroads are doing 
in transporting huge quantities of war mate- 
rials and trainloads of troops. But it is one 
way in which we on the home front 
can give a Uittle extra service to our 
men who are fighting for their Country. 
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an wine here to help one to that blessed 
ate.” 
“For example?” 
“Go out and see the effect of the sunset 
h Mount Ida. You will appreciate why 
eus, the son of Time, was born there to 
restle with the Titans and establish the 
ile of men on earth. Go out and see the 
nset color the seas beyond. Or rather, 
bn’t go out but drink some more wine.” 
| “The evening is before us,” I smiled. 
“Well, then, drenched with wine we will 
b out together and look up at the stars. 
‘Jou never see such magnificence in Eng- 
sh skies. No wonder the ancient gods 
ere godlike, even though they had the 
hssions of ordinary men. The Greeks 
ne nearer to knowing the unknowable 
an anybody else in history.” 
“You seem to prefer a different can- 
py,” I laughed, jerking my head upward. 
He laughed too, showing cracked and 
scolored teeth. 
He took his glass of wine at one gulp. 
hen he stared at the rafters from which 
ng dried fish, strings of sausages, on- 
ns, figs, rawhide shoes and some fishing 
ets. 





* 


“Food, wine and women! You have 
nly to stretch out your hand,” he said, 
elping himself to a sausage, which he be- 
fn to munch. “But if you are wise, you 
fill leave women alone. Cretans are fast 
| ith their knives.” 

| “You seem to speak from experience.” 
| “I am married,” he said bluntly. “A 
host remarkable woman. English, of 
ourse.” 




























| : 
ASHE became more drunk, his imagina- 
tion soared. The conversation became 
kss concerned with earthly things. I have 
fot found this unusual in intellectual 
pes. Yet Aloysius Merivale—was that 
ally his name? I wondered—had not al- 
ays been engrossed in things of the mind. 
fn between the fascinating rag bag of clas- 
fical mythology and fact which he emptied 
before me on that table in the wineshop 
bf Heraklion, I picked up a few trifles of 
| is astonishing history. 
| I could have met him, eleven years ago, 
fa Whitehall. He had a desk job in the 
olonial Office, obtained, he admitted, by 
ome indirect family influence. His chief 
by was to go after office hours to that 
bterranean bar near Westminster Bridge 
here, over beer and slices of veal and 
am pie, it was possible to discuss pension 
brospects and leave with other civil serv- 
nts. 
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It was on one such evening of sloughing 
off imperial responsibilities that he and 
another civil servant encountered two 
girls drinking small ports in the subterra- 
nean bar. They had ensconced themselves 
in a favorite corner. 

“Hello,” said Aloysius, in his usual 
friendly fashion, taking a seat in the same 
corner. 

“Hello,” smirked a blonde, smoothing 
out her dress, self-consciously. 

The foursome was a success. It contin- 
ued at the Holborn Empire, to which 
Aloysius was partial at least once a week. 
“A little vulgar, don’t you think?” said 
the girl with Aloysius as they all scram- 
bled into a taxi. “Gorgeous show,” 
laughed Aloysius. “Let’s go somewhere 
else.” 

They went on to Soho. The other fel- 
low knew a fellow whose name was good 
enough to get them into some disreputable 
bottle party. After two o’clock in the 
morning, Aloysius remembered nothing. 
But at eight o’clock he came to his senses 
and woke up. 

“Where am I?” he asked. 

“You know darn’ well where you are,” 
answered the girl. “What I want to know 
is, what are you going to do about it? 
You'll have to marry me. I’m a respecta- 
ble girl.” 

That was the beginning of a strange 
odyssey for Merivale. It was also the be- 
ginning of a dazzling future, or what ap- 
peared so, for Nellie. Yes, Nellie was her 
name. 

Merivale began to extol Knossos and 
the Minoan civilization, of which with 
Wine and years of intimate delving into 
the earth he talked as an expert. As he 
talked, I tried to piece together the scraps 
he had let drop of what followed that 
night in Soho. 

Any ordinary man might have laughed 
the situation away, cynically, and told the 
girl to forget it. But Aloysius was not of 
that kind. His innate friendliness saw only 
one solution. He dutifully married the 
girl. He thought that was that she wanted, 
and the least she deserved. It took him 
some time before he realized that it was 
only the beginning of her ambitions. 

Now Merivale was in full spate. He had 
reached a point when he was daring to 
challenge some of the theories of Sir Ar- 
thur Evans. I listened indifferently. Per- 
haps I, too, was drunk. I realized that 
night had come and that I was feeling hun- 
gry. Merivale was munching his fourth 
sausage. I called to Oedipus and was 
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brought a plate of cheese and olives, and a 
hunk of bread. 

I heard about the superb culture of the 
Minoans. But in between I also heard 
explanations of why Merivale and his wife 
had been washed up on the shores of this 
island in the Greek seas. 

She had the passion of the lower classes 
in England to be considered genteel. She 
made Aloysius give up his flat in Chelsea 
for a suburban box at Wimbledon. She 
froze away all his lively friends of happier 
days. She devoted herself to the discovery 
of his excellent family connections, and 
made herself aggressively known to them 
all. They detested her. The time came 
when they had to tell Aloysius so. He was 
pathetically dismayed. 

“But she’s such a good woman,” he 
pleaded. “I feel sure you’ve misunder- 
stood her.” 

“If you were the man I thought you 
were, you would have strangled her a year 
ago,” declared a maiden aunt of some 
financial expectations. 


LOYSIUS soon found himself a lonely 
soul. His friends avoided him; his 
relations were never at home. He found 
some consolation for a time in his wife’s 
relatives. Her father was an undertaker 
whose joviality could never be concealed 
in spite of a shining topper and masses 
of crepe. He drove a plumaged hearse as 
though he were setting out for a gallop to 
Brighton. He liked his mother-in-law, too. 
She had an infallible cure for any serious 
problem. The cure came smoking and 
savory from the kitchen oven. A pie of 
her own recipe. Aloysius never tired of it. 
Nellie soon stopped this intimacy and 
enjoyment. Once installed at Wimbledon 
she broke completely with her own family. 
They were never invited to the suburban 
box. Aloysius missed them. It was during 
this period that he began reading books, 
the sort of books that men read who 
have been hit in the face by life’s reality. 
He devoured William Morrison, became 
heady with Swinburne. Then he found a 
book by Sir Arthur Evans on the Palace 
of Minos. It engrossed and excited him. 
He collected all he could on the subject. 
Pamphlets spilled over his desk at the 
Colonial Office and the files were 
neglected. He began to have dreams, ex- 
citing dreams. And when the maiden aunt 
died and left him a hundred and fifty 
pounds a year, he went home to Wimble- 
don and exploded his bomb. 

“T’ve resigned the Colonial Office. Pack 
me a couple of shirts and some underwear. 
We're going to live in Crete.” 

Literally, it was Greek to her. Nellie 
had never even heard of the island. She 
stormed and protested. But for once she 
was up against something in this friendly, 
now rather silent man, which defied all her 
tempestuous assaults. For the moment she 
accepted defeat. They voyaged to Crete. 
She arrived very seasick and hostile. That 
was ten years ago. 

“You will remember, of course, that to 
these shores came the Attic hero, Theseus. 
The Princess Ariadne fell in love with him 
and he was given a jeweled sword with 
which he slew the Minotaur. He was the 
real conqueror of the island. A great civi- 
lization developed. And it was lived and 
enjoyed three thousand years before the 
birth of Christ.” 

The thin, ascetic face before me was 
flushed and excited. 

“It’s getting late,” I said irrelevantly. 

“On the contrary, the night is young. 
You are coming home with me,” declared 
Merivale, decisively. 

It was not that I was unable to refuse 
the kindly gleam of those spaniel eyes. I 
was curious to see this Helen that an in- 
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Delta Fighting Lights. Heavy 
duty, regulationlights mounted 
on yardarm, For code signaling 
between fighting ships. 








Delta Battle Lanterns. Regula- 
tion, low-glow red lens. Slide 
shield at side and bottom ad- 
justs light intensity. Used in 
ship’s interior during battle. 


High above deck on any of our Navy’s ships 
of war, Fighting Lights speak through the 
night in intermittent flashes of red or green, 
amber or blue. What they are saying only the 
Navy knows. Down in the gun turrets where 
crews of sweating men are loading breeches, 
the dim glow of Battle Lanterns show the way. 

Both of these regulation lights are impor- 
tant in Delta’s wartime production for the 
Navy, along with running, steering, blinker 
and berth lights. Someday, when building for 
war is no longer urgent, many of our wartime 
lighting devices will complement an improved 
line of Delta lanterns and bicycle lights. 


DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY, MARION, INDIANA 


Delta 


Builders of the famous Powerlite 
and other electric lanterns; 
Bicycle lights, Bicycle Horns and varied 
battery lighted products 
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Help Nature Drive Out Fatigue Acids 
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It’s probably because of an accumulation 
of fatigue acids in your muscles that you 
feel so sore and stiff after unusual exercise! 

Rub thosesore muscles with Absorbine Jr. 
Its fast, stimulating action speeds the 
circulation in many of your muscles so 
that fresh blood can carry the fatigue 
acids away from this area. Then blessed 
relief begins. Soreness eases—swelling sub- 
sides. Always keep Absorbine Jr. handy. 
$1.25 a bottle at your 
drugstore . . . For 
free sample address 
W. F. Young, Inc., 
201H Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Whether our foods are rationed or 
not, it is More important zow than 
ever before to get protective poten- 
cies—every day—of a// the vitamins 
essential to vigorous good health 
. . So that our best efforts may go 
into the emergency job we are 
doing. And it’s so easy to get them 
» ...just take‘‘viTAMINs Plus” once 
daily. ‘‘virAMINs Plus” is a com- 
plete, balanced combination of a// 
the essential vitamins. What’s more, 
it gives you extra B-Complex vita- 
mins and added iron. Remember... 
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| significant Paris had carried off to his own 
Troy. 

“Til be delighted,” I said. 

We walked through a night drenched 
| with stardust and beauty. We passed down 
one cobbled street after another, the 
houses leaning drunkenly. Merivale, his 
arm through mine, was still holding forth 
about his magnificent Minoans. Out of 
the night was suddenly thrust a monstrous 
head. I saw yellow teeth bared. Then 
came that sound shattering to a man’s ego 
—the bray of a donkey. The heehaw, 
drawn out and rising to a crescendo, dis- 
sipated our midsummer night’s dream. 

“Good evening, Ulysses,” said Meri- 
vale, quietly to the beast. And then to 
me: “It belongs to my wife. She goes 
forth on Ulysses to do her good works. 
A most remarkable woman.” 

“Are good works necessary here?” I 
asked. 

“My wife is the only official representa- 
tive of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals,” explained Merivale, 
caressing the donkey. “She takes her du- 
ties very seriously. Each day she goes 
forth finding people who are cruel to their 
donkeys, people who overload their mules, 
people who are roused to fury by the stub- 
bornness of the beast. She reports these 
people to the police. Sometimes the own- 
ers are given imprisonment or stiff fines. 
My wife has rented a field at the back of 
the house. There she keeps the broken- 
down donkeys and mules until they are 
well again. But come inside. Mind the 
step, it goes down.” 





STEPPED on to the earthen floor of a 

peasant’s house. An oil lamp dangled 
from the low ceiling. Seated at a wooden 
table was Nellie Merivale. No mistaking 
her. She had a mouth that drooped at the 
ends—the sure sign of a discontented 
woman. Her hair, which had become 
mouse color, was twisted back severely 
into a bun at the back of her head—the 
sure sign of a wife who had given up try- 
ing to attract. But most prominent of all 
were her pale blue eyes. I never saw ha- 
tred, even cruelty, so pronounced in such 
an ordinary face. Those pale blue eyes 
now looked murder at Aloysius. 

“As usual, you’re drunk,”- she said, 
through her compressed lips. 

“A little, perhaps,” said Merivale, duti- 
|fully bending forward and kissing that 
| bulging brow of hers. “But I met a friend, 





and brought him along to keep us com- 
pany.” 

“Your friend is drunk, too,” she 
snapped back. “The sooner you finish 
your carousing, the better. I’m going to 
bed. There’s no food in the house, so 
don’t expect any.” 


” 


HE rose, revealing a dirty tweed cos- 


tume which in England might have | 


passed for “county.” It was horribly out 
of place in Crete. With a contemptuous 
stare that pinned me down as someone not 
worth knowing, she swept out of the room. 
We heard her climbing the narrow, rick- 
ety stairs. 

“A wonderful woman, really,” Merivale 
said, with a pathetic smile from his kindly 
eyes. “A little out of sorts tonight. .. . 
But look here. These are what I wanted 
to show you.” 

He lurched over to one of those long, 
wooden chests, often exquisitely carved, 
which are found in many peasants’ houses 
in the Greek islands. He pushed back the 
lid and delved in with his musician’s 
hands. Drunk as he was, there was all the 
care and tenderness of an artist as his 
hands brought forth a number of cracked 
and painted earthenware jars, the kind 
which peasants discover when digging 
their ditches or wells. 


“Two thousand years B. C.,” he ex-| 


claimed, ecstatically. “Isn’t it beautiful?” 

He laid a crumbling fragment of pottery 
before me. I stared at it, stupidly. 

“Now this proves a theory J am devel- 
oping that the craftsmanship of the Mino- 
ans, apart from being superior to that ever 
attained in Attica, is also purely distinctive 
and derives from nowhere else in the 
world.” 

He delved again into the chest and 
brought forth a bottle of wine, two rather 
dirty glasses, a collection of school exer- 
cise books filled with spidery handwriting 
and some more broken earthenware. 

“Those are the notes for my book which 
I will write some day.” He nodded, dip- 
ping the glasses into a bowl of water and 
pulling out his shirt to wipe them. “Now 
let's have a drink while I read them to 
you. 

Up above I heard the unmistakable 
noise of the woman flinging herself an- 
grily onto the bed. The creaking sug- 
gested a rack of torture, and indeed I 
decided it was a rack of torture on which 
Aloysius lay down each night. 
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|Meantime, the man intoned enthusiasti- 
lly from his school exercise books. I 
led my glass and drank. . . . Late that 
lorning I awoke in the little bedroom I 
Mid taken at the hotel overlooking the 


' arbor. 

\URING the three days I remained in 
D Heraklion, I saw a good deal of Alo- 
lius Merivale. Indeed, I could not shake 
‘| & his doglike devotion. The man was 
/ bnuinely likable and liked. The peasants 
_hhew him, greeted him, and always had a 
heerful grin for his extraordinary figure. 
| With the fishermen he was more fa- 
liliar, and would not only carouse the 
i tchts away with them but go out in the 
hrkness with them to sea. He would be 
ack for breakfast, carrying a string of red 
ullet down the cobbled street that led to 
‘ls house. Children were always sure of a 
ht on the head and a few drachmas dis- 
ibuted among their eager palms. “The 
ad Englishman,” as they called him, was 
svertheless accepted as one of them- 
Ives. 

Not so his wife. I caught more than 
e glimpse of her engaged, as Aloysius 
hiled it, on “good works.” She sat side- 
ddle on the patient Ulysses, and, with 
ose staring blue eyes, prowled about in 
—__ arch of cruelty to beasts. Peasants spat 
nd fied at her approach. Even the don- 
iy 2ys and mules sensed her presence and 
“Sftould buck and kick. Scraggy cats 
reaked indoors. Children sucked their 
humbs and gazed at her with undisguised 
ostility. 
.| When she dismounted to examine some 
bthered donkey at a post, scrutinizing its 
lide for some sore that had been neg- 
‘heted, pandemonium would soon be let 
pose. It would end with a tired Greek 
oliceman entering some wineshop to 
Tag away a puzzled peasant to answer a 
‘ost damning charge. Triumphant, Nel- 
e Merivale would mount Ulysses once 
\WWigain, adjust her extraordinary tweeds and 
___jide off followed by the hoots of the as- 
embled crowd. 
IRS 


met!A FTER three days, when I resumed my 
Gy journey in the flying boat, I dismissed 
")Merivale and his wife as among the 
tance acquaintances met during the war. 
|} jet i could not entirely forget them. Par- 
# iicularly I recalled the conversations with 
rAloysius. They remained pleasurably in 
wane mind because never once had he made 
Inention of the war. War seemed outside 
\iiine comprehension of the thin, ascetic face 
ith the spaniel-like eyes. As for Nellie, 
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was glad to dismiss her from my mind. 
Dne had no wish to recall that drooping 
7 and the cruel eyes. There were 
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moments, however, when she persisted 
like a bad nightmare. 

I never expected to see them again. Nor 
the island of Crete. But such are the mis- 
fortunes of war that I found myself once 
again landing some months later on the 
island, and this time by caique. I had 
come in the tide of retreat from Greece 
with a group of Cypriot soldiers, a couple 
of officers and two machine-gunned 
bodies that nobody had the courage or 
energy to topple overboard. We landed at 
Heraklion. I had lost my boots, so I 
walked barefooted over the stones of the 
harbor and into the first wineshop I could 
find. 

It was the same wineshop. And sitting 
there, more drunk than usual, was Aloy- 
sius Merivale. His thin face was a little 
more drawn, but the eyes were as kindly 
as ever. I noticed his musicianlike hand 
trembled a little as he held it forth in 
greeting. 

“You look washed out,” he said. 

“You don’t look particularly good your- 
self,” I grunted, surlily. 

He noticed my bare and dirty feet. At 
once his hand went upward. “You re- 
member?” He smiled. “Everything you 
need, within reach.” He pulled down a 
pair of rawhide shoes. “See if they fit.” 

“T can’t eat them,” I sighed. 

He clapped his hands. Inevitably, Oedi- 
pus appeared. Such men never die. 

“Lots of cheese, olives and bread,” he 
commanded, in his excellent Greek. ““And 
the best wine you have. Plenty of it.” 


ATE ferociously. My table manners at 

this time must have been disgusting. He 
delicately walked to the door and stood 
staring out across the harbor until I had 
finished. It was typical of the man. Then 
he returned and pushed a packet of Mace- 
donian cigarettes toward me. I drew in 
the first smoke for several days, greedily. 
Then I grinned at his rather solemn, con- 
cerned face. 

“Do. you want to talk about it, my dear 

fellow?” he asked. 
- I shook my head. “I would rather not. 
Tell me the latest about Knossos and the 
Minoans. I’ve been out of touch with 
such important things.” 

His face flushed eagerly. He must have 
talked for an hour before I rose to take 
my leave. He offered to take me into his 
own house, but I declined. I had no de- 
sire to meet the redoubtable Nellie en- 
gaged in her “good works.” Moreover, I 
was now part of the military machine 
which was descending, a little battered, 
on Crete. 

I asked dutifully: “And how is your 
wife?” 
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Please be patient. If your store or tavern is temporarily out of TEN HIGH there are two rea- 
sons: (1) Since all distilleries are now making war alcohol instead of whiskey, the available 
supply of TEN HIGH is on quota “for the duration.” (2) Railways must give war materials 
and food the right of way, so your dealer’s shipment of TEN HIGH may sometimes be delayed. 


This Straight Bourbon Whiskey is 4 years old. 86 proof. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 
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“She’s worried,’ he admitted. 

“About the war?” 

“Not exactly.” He hesitated. Then 
came a shy, apologetic smile. “It’s really 
about money. You see, it’s been impos- 
sible during the past few months to get 
our money out from England. And so 
things have been a little strained for us. 
But she’s managing. She’s a remarkable 
woman, you know.” 

I imagined they were faring pretty 
badly, nevertheless. I mentioned his name 
to a colonel in the R.A.M.C. who was 
grappling with the limited hospital ac- 
commodation of the town and the numer- 
ous wounded and exhausted men trickling 
to the island every day. Merivale was 
promptly offered a post at the hospital 
and paid a small weekly wage for his serv- 
ices. It is true that he was discovered 
drunk at times with some of the soldiers 
in the wards. But because he was kindli- 
ness and geniality personified, nobody 
took the matter further, officially. 


HE German attack on Crete came with 

the suddenness of a Mediterranean 
storm. Before we witnessed that astonish- 
ing spectacle of soldiers with green-painted 
faces being parachuted from the sky in 
the thousands and gliders crashing to the 
plain and vomiting men armed with 
tommy guns, we had the prelude of a two 
days’ air attack. The black, Swastika- 
marked planes roared over the romantic 
huddle of houses that was Heraklion. 
Once again we heard the scream of falling 
bombs and saw a whole street crumble 
into an avalanche of stones. 

A brutal and bloody affair. The hospi- 
tal was soon crowded, mostly with peas- 
ants and fishermen. They were the first 
victims of the attack. Aloysius Merivale 
worked day and night. After forty-eight 
hours without a moment’s rest or sleep, he 
was found staggering about the wards 
from sheer exhaustion by a keen-eyed 
army surgeon. 

“Go home, man, and sleep!” ordered 
the surgeon. “Youre all in and no use to 
us in that state.” 

With a sob at his own helplessness, 
Aloysius obeyed and staggered out into 
the sunshine. He confessed to me later, 
he had no idea what day it was, or, for 
that matter, where he lived. He sat down 
on a heap of rubble that afternoon and 
took a swig at the bottle of brandy he had 
just bought. The fiery stuff roused him to 
some sort of action. 

Stuffing the bottle into his pocket, he 
staggered along the wrecked, cobbled 
streets. 

He almost fell down the step to the 
earthen floor of his house. He stood 
blinking a little in the swift passage from 
bright sunshine to gloom. Then he saw 
his wife. She was all dressed up. At least 
she had an extraordinary relic of a hat on 
her head and was wearing the dirty 
tweeds. He looked at her with mild aston- 
ishment in his kindly eyes. 

“Going out?” he asked irrelevantly. 

She flashed a look of contempt at him 
from her blue eyes. “Yes, I’m going out, 
you miserable, drunken sot,” she said. 
“Tm going out and away from this island. 
I’ve had enough of it, and your filthy 
Greeks, There’s a destroyer leaving for 
Egypt in an hour’s time. The captain says 
that as we’re English civilians, he’ll take 
us along.” 

<Us7 

“Yes, you fool. You’re coming along, 
too. Come and help with this suitcase. 
[ve got your shirts and underwear 
packed.” 

He swayed with fatigue as he stood 
there. But his voice was firm and clear 
as he said, “I’m not leaving.” 

She was struggling with a stubborn 
strap. “None of your drunken nonsense,” 
she said sharply. “I’ve endured enough of 
that. You’re coming along with me if I 
have to drag you to the ship.” 


“T tell you I'm not going.” 

She straightened herself and loo 
him with those blue eyes. Definitely 
was murder in them. He looked at 
his own kindly expression unchanged 
cept for a squaring of his stubbly 
shaven chin. 

It must have been half a minute b 
she spoke. Then it was in quiet, level t 
that revealed all the acid hatred in 

“Listen to me, you sot. I’m your 
and a respectable woman. Where 
you go. I came to this cursed islan¢ 
cause you insisted. I’ve lived here 
you and put up with your filthy habit 
filthy friends. But if you think I'm g 
to stay here to be murdered by Germ 
you're very much mistaken.” 

“Of course you must go, my dear, 
nodded. “But I’m staying.” 

“And may I ask why?” 

There was danger in her voice. Ye 
answered meekly. “Because there 
things to do here.” 

“Things to do, eh!” She began to an 
hysterically. ‘Getting drunk night < 
night. Digging, in the earth until 
brain is as cracked as these pots.” Sw 
she flung open the wooden chest in 
corner of the room and delved her} 
hands into it. “You want to stay fora 
cracked pots. Well, I'll end that nons 
once and for all.” 

She brought the earthenware jars fe 
One after another she flung them aga 
the walls of the room. They smashed 
pieces and littered the floor. “There! 
there! If those are the things that k 
you here then it’s time there was an 
to such muck.” ral 

“Nellie! Stop! For heaven’s sake! 

He saw the treasure jar of two thous 
years B. C., irretrievably smashed. In 
frenzy she was grinding her heels into 
fragments. In her hands now were the 
diculous school exercise books. 
strong hands began to tear them to sh 

“These are the hellish things that h 
wasted my life,” she screamed. “Yo 
lived with them; not with me. I ne 
want to see them again. I never wan 
see you again. Get out.” 

He was standing there staring at 
remnants of his treasures uncomprehe 
ingly when I stumbled down the step 
few seconds later. Then he looked up 
his wife. “But, Nellie—” 

Her voice went up in a shriek: “€ 
out!” 

He turned to me as if I might pro 
some answer to her frenzy of destructi 
his eyes bleared with dismay. But al 
could think to do was take his arm 2 
urge him through the door. 

“Come along,” I said. “We'll have 
drink.” 
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E LET me lead him like a child, st 
bling a little on the cobblestones a 
child might, and we had gone perhaps fi 
yards when I heard the scream of the fi 
bomb. I looked about us for shelter a 
pulled at his arm, trying to hurry hi 
Merivale would not run. , 
The explosion came at some distance 
deep hollow crumping sound, and thi 
the scream of a second bomb. I flu 
Merivale to the ground and pitched mys 
alongside. Instinctively my hands went 
the back of my neck. There was th 
awful second of waiting. Then came 
shattering roar, the earth quivered agair 
my belly, and I was drenched with debr 
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“Where is she?” he was sobbing. 
There was nothing but a mass of debr: 
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\ Ml) efes in the belief that we grow civilized. 

"Ive nothing of the kind. We’re cunning 
>, that’s all, cunning apes scheming to 
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gan his own miusicianlike hands. He 
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T was the beginning of the legend 
1 kof Aloysius Merivale in Crete. I heard 
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threaten them from behind with tommy 
guns. Then, when British opposition was 


| 


encountered, the prisoners were told to | 


shout instructions in English that their 
comrades should surrender. Otherwise, all 
would be annihilated. They used the Greek 
peasants in the same fashion. 


“And dang me, if I didn’t see at the | 


head of one of those marching groups 


that rare fool that I be last seeing in the | 
hospital,” said one soldier. “A man with | 


a fool of a name, too.” 

“Merivale,” I suggested. 

“That be it. Those Jerries had got him, 
and a number of his Greek friends. They 
marched them at the point of tommy guns 
across a field where we were waiting for 
them. Merivale, his hands in his pockets, 
walked as carefully as though he’d had 
a couple of pints. He was dressed like a 
tramp, as usual. Gypsylike, if you know 
what I mean. But he was rare changed. 
His face was dead set, and his eyes fair 
burned out at you.” 

“What happened?” 

“Those Greeks were driven like sheep 
right up to our lines. We dursn’t fire for 
fear of killing ’*em. And at their head 
marched Merivale, his hands in his pock- 
ets. They came within twenty-five yards 
of us. We had our rifles trained on ’em. 
Our officer was licking his lips, unable to 
give the order to fire. The leader decided 
for him. Merivale suddenly shouted: 
‘Fire, you fools! Let ’em have it!’ 

“At that same moment he and the other 
peasants fell flat on their faces. Not a 
moment too soon. We let the Jerries have 
it with all we’d got—rifles, Brens and 
hand grenades. They went over like nine- 
pins. Then we came out with bayonets. 
Dang me, but it were a rare do. Not one 
of those Jerries was left alive. That rare 
fool, Merivale, was like a man gone mad 
in a slaughter house. He was hacking 
away at Jerries with one of those long 
knives that the Cretans use. They’re as 
deadly as bayonets. And when our officer 
turned round to thank the fool, the figure 
of ‘the mad Englishman,’ stained with 
blood, lay dead. The Jerries had got him.” 

I shall never forget Aloysius Merivale. 
He never saw himself as a heroic figure 
but in his peculiar way he was a noble 
man. 

THE END 
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CARE FOR 
YOUR CAR 


FOR YOUR COUNTRY 


America needs every possible mile of service from its exist- 


ing supply of motor vehicles. The millions of motor vehicles 


in this country represent an almost irreplaceable commodity 


and every one must be kept operating efficiently to be sure 


that no transportation miles are lost. 


High speed driving must be curtailed to conserve our na- 


tional tire and tube reserve, and cars and trucks driven at 


not more than 35 M.P.H. will get good mileage from tires. 


However, gums which cause “sticky” 
valves accumulate faster and toa 
greater degree in slow moving vehicles! 
To eliminate and prevent “‘sticky”’ 
valves, be sure to keep RISLONE, the 
Oil Alloy, in the crankcase at all times. 
RISLONE absorbs all types of motor 
gums, restores power, and assures a 
quieter, smoother running engine. 

Ask your dealer about RISLONE 
today! THE SHALER COMPANY, 
Waupun, Wis., and Toronto, Canada. 


KARBOUT 


AN D 


RISLONE 


RISLONE. 


Frees sticky valves 


Restores lost compres- 


sion and power 


Facilitates quick 
starting 


Saves gas and oil 


Prolongs engine life. 
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“She's worried,” he admitted, 

“About the war?” 

“Not exactly.” He hesitated. Then 
came a shy, apologetic smile. “It’s really 
about money. You see, it’s been impos- 
sible during the past few months to get 
our money out from England. And so 
things have been a little strained for us. 
But she’s managing. She’s a remarkable 
woman, you know.” 

I imagined they were faring pretty 
badly, nevertheless. I mentioned his name 
to a colonel in the R.A.M.C. who was 
grappling with the limited hospital ac- 
commodation of the town and the numer- 
ous wounded and exhausted men trickling 
to the island every day. Merivale was 
promptly offered a post at the hospital 
and paid a small weekly wage for his serv- 
ices. It is true that he was discovered 
drunk at times with some of the soldiers 
in the wards. But because he was kindli- 

ness and geniality personified, nobody 
took the matter further, officially. 


HE German attack on Crete came with 

the suddenness of a Mediterranean 
storm. Before we witnessed that astonish- 
ing spectacle of soldiers with green-painted 
faces being parachuted from the sky in 
the thousands and gliders crashing to the 
plain and vomiting men armed with 
tommy guns, we had the prelude of a two 
days’ air attack. The black, Swastika- 
marked planes roared over the romantic 
huddle of houses that was Heraklion. 
Once again we heard the scream of falling 
bombs and saw a whole street crumble 
into an avalanche of stones. 

A brutal and bloody affair. The hospi- 
tal was soon crowded, mostly with peas- 
ants and fishermen. They were the first 
victims of the attack. Aloysius Merivale 
worked day and night. After forty-eight 
hours without a moment’s rest or sleep, he 
was found staggering about the wards 
from sheer exhaustion by a keen-eyed 
army surgeon. 

“Go home, man, and sleep!” ordered 
the surgeon. “Yourre all in and no use to 
us in that state.” 

With a sob at his own helplessness, 
Aloysius obeyed and staggered out into 
the sunshine. He confessed to me later, 
he had no idea what day it was, or, for 
that matter, where he lived. He sat down 
on a heap of rubble that afternoon and 
took a swig at the bottle of brandy he had 
just bought. The fiery stuff roused him to 
some sort of action. 

Stuffing the bottle into his pocket, he 
staggered along the wrecked, cobbled 
streets. 

He almost fell down the step to the 
earthen floor of his house. He stood 
blinking a little in the swift passage from 
bright sunshine to gloom. Then he saw 
his wife. She was all dressed up. At least 
she had an extraordinary relic of a hat on 
her head and was wearing the dirty 
tweeds. He looked at her with mild aston- 
ishment in his kindly eyes. 

“Going out?” he asked irrelevantly. 

She flashed a look of contempt at him 
from her blue eyes. “Yes, I’m going out, 
you miserable, drunken sot,” she said. 
“T’m going out and away from this island. 
I’ve had enough of it, and your filthy 
Greeks. There’s a destroyer leaving for 
Egypt in an hour’s time. The captain says 
that as we’re English civilians, he’ll take 
us along.” 

“Us?” 

“Yes, you fool. You’re coming along, 
too. Come and help with this suitcase. 
I've got your shirts and underwear 
packed.” 

He swayed with’ fatigue as he stood 
there. But his voice was firm and clear 
as he said, “I’m not leaving.” 

She was struggling with a stubborn 
strap. “None of your drunken nonsense,” 
she said sharply. “I’ve endured enough of 
that. You’re coming along with me if I 
have to drag you to the ship.” 




















































“T tell you I’m not going.” 

She straightened herself and looked 
him with those blue eyes. Definitely the 
was murder in them. He looked at h 
his own kindly expression unchanged e 
cept for a squaring of his stubbly, 
shaven chin. 

It must have been half a minute befe 
she spoke. Then it was in quiet, level tor 
that revealed all the acid hatred in h 

“Listen to me, you sot. I’m your w 
and a respectable woman. Where I ¢ 
you go. I came to this cursed island 
cause you insisted. I've lived here 
you and put up with your filthy habits aj 
filthy friends. But if you think I'm goi® » 
to stay here to be murdered by Germs 
you're very much mistaken.” 

“Of course you must go, my dear,” 
nodded. “But I’m staying.” 

“And may I ask why?” 

There was danger in her voice. Yet 
answered meekly. “Because there 
things to do here.” 

“Things to do, eh!” She began to laug 
hysterically. “Getting drunk night a 
night. Digging. in the earth until ye 
brain is as cracked as these pots.” Swift) 
she flung open the wooden chest in t | 
corner of the room and delved her 
hands into it. “You want to stay for a fl 
cracked pots. Well, I'll end that nonse 
once and for all.” L 

She brought the earthenware jars fo 
One after another she flung them agai 
the walls of the room. They smashed ir 
pieces and littered the floor. “There! A 
there! If those are the things that key” 
you here then it’s time there was an e 
to such muck.” 

“Nellie! Stop! For heaven’s sake!” 

He saw the treasure jar of two thousa 
years B. C., irretrievably smashed. In F 
frenzy she was grinding her heels into t 
fragments. In her hands now were the 
diculous school exercise books. 
strong hands began to tear them to shre 

“These are the hellish things that ha 
wasted my life,” she screamed. “You 
lived with them; not with me. I ney 
want to see them again. I never want 
see you again. Get out.” 

He was standing there staring at t 
remnants of his treasures uncompreherg 
ingly when I stumbled down the steps 
few seconds later. Then he looked up 
his wife. “But, Nellie—” 

Her voice went up in a shriek: “ 
out!” 

He turned to me as if I might provi 
some answer to her frenzy of destructi¢ 
his eyes bleared with dismay. But al 
could think to do was take his arm 2 
urge him through the door. 

“Come along,” I said. “We'll have 
drink.” 
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E LET me lead him like a child, stu 
bling a little on the cobblestones 

child might, and we had gone perhaps fi 
yards when I heard the scream of the fi 
bomb. I looked about us for shelter 2 
pulled at his arm, trying to hurry hi 
Merivale would not run. 

The explosion came at some distance 
deep hollow crumping sound, and th 
the scream of a second bomb. I flu 
Merivale to the ground and pitched mys! 
alongside. Instinctively my hands went |) 
the back of my neck. There was 
awful second of waiting. Then came 
shattering roar, the earth quivered agai 
my belly, and I was drenched with deb 
Dust blinded and suffocated me. 

Slowly I rose. I was not even scratchi) 
I] looked around for Merivale. He wast 
there. I glanced over my shoulder. Th 
he was, staggering back to his house. O1 
now there was no more left of his hor 
than his wife had left of his precious fr 
ments of antiquity. 

“Where is she?” he was sobbing. 

There was nothing but a mass of deb 
Where once had been a row of houses wis 
now but a heap of stanes, A twisted i 
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tistead was slanting toward the sky. 
vle(§mewhere beneath that avalanche lay 
|) lle Merivale, buried deeper than ever 
‘ire her husband’s bits of Minoan pot- 
ged uy 
bh, Nellie,” he cried out. “Nellie!” 

He knew she was dead. Nothing human 
‘hgald have withstood such a shattering 
¢liggist. He leaned over and picked up a bit 
in gjhis pottery from between two cobble- 
urges. He stared at it. Bombs were fall- 
lay mow a quarter of a mile away; there 
aig the drone of more planes overhead; at 
eyaments the low whimper of the dying 
biaoke through. But Merivale stared at his 
i of pottery. 

‘Cheated,” he said stupidly, and then 
ed on me, shouting: “We cheat our- 
es in the belief that we grow civilized. 
"re nothing of the kind. We’re cunning 
2s, that’s all, cunning apes scheming to 








Yugurder one another.” 

i He flung the piece of pottery contemp- 

yusly among the ruins. Then he gazed 

4 his own musicianlike hands. He 

jinched and unclenched them, twisted 

»m sharply in a gesture like that of a 

wringing the neck of a chicken. 

‘I can do it,” he said, and started run- 

herug away over the cobblestones. 

4{ shouted after him: “Where are you 
ng?” 

‘To get a gun,” he shouted back. “I’m 

ing to kill—and kill.” 

iigede slithered away and disappeared be- 

id a mass of rubble. 

( was left gazing at an avalanche of 
















‘HAT was the beginning of the legend 
of Aloysius Merivale in Crete. I heard 
watches of it from soldiers in the hectic, 
ing days that followed. Those were 
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threaten them from behind with tommy | 


guns. Then, when British opposition was 
encountered, the prisoners were told to 
shout instructions in English that their 
comrades should surrender. Otherwise, all 
would be annihilated. They used the Greek 
peasants in the same fashion. 

“And dang me, if I didn’t see at the 


head of one of those marching groups | 


that rare fool that I be last seeing in the 


hospital,” said one soldier. “A man with | 


a fool of a name, too.” 

“Merivale,” I suggested. 

“That be it. Those Jerries had got him, 
and a number of his Greek friends. They 
marched them at the point of tommy guns 
across a field where we were waiting for 
them. Merivale, his hands in his pockets, 
walked as carefully as though he’d had 
a couple of pints. He was dressed like a 
tramp, as usual. Gypsylike, if you know 
what I mean. But he was rare changed. 
His face was dead set, and his eyes fair 
burned out at you.” 

“What happened?” 

“Those Greeks were driven like sheep 
right up to our lines. We dursn’t fire for 
fear of killing ’*em. And at their head 
marched Merivale, his hands in his pock- 
ets. They came within twenty-five yards 
of us. We had our rifles trained on ’em. 
Our officer was licking his lips, unable to 
give the order to fire. The leader decided 
for him. Merivale suddenly shouted: 
‘Fire, you fools! Let ’em have it!’ 

“At that same moment he and the other 
peasants fell flat on their faces. Not a 
moment too soon. We let the Jerries have 
it with all we’d got—trifles, Brens and 
hand grenades. They went over like nine- 
pins. Then we came out with bayonets. 
Dang me, but it were a rare do. Not one 
of those Jerries was left alive. That rare 
fool, Merivale, was like a man gone mad 
in a slaughter house. He was hacking 
away at Jerries with one of those long 
knives that the Cretans use. They’re as 
deadly as bayonets. And when our officer 
turned round to thank the fool, the figure 
of ‘the mad Englishman,’ stained with 
blood, lay dead. The Jerries had got him.” 

I shall never forget Aloysius Merivale. 
He never saw himself as a heroic figure 
but in his peculiar way he was a noble 
man. 

THE END 
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No bone, no waste, 






Serving America’s 
fighting front and 
home front, too 


Because of Treet’s important food 
values, most of the supply of this meal- 
in-a-minute meat goes to our fighting 
forces everywhere. 

And simply because it is so nourish- 
ing, a limited quantity of Treet has been 
allotted for America’s home front, too! 

You may find your dealer out of Treet 
at times. If so, remember the shortage 
is temporary. Keep asking for Treet. 

And try the zestful dinner shown here. 
{t’s one of scores of hearty, flavorful 
Treet dishes you can prepare quickly 
and easily. Treet is made of fine pork 
shoulder and flavorful ham, for out- 
standing goodness, any way you serve it. 


Feeds four. There are 12 ounces of 
solid meat in every Treet tin. All pure 
pork, richest of all meats in Vitamin 
B ... not an ounce of bone or waste. No 
wonder Treet’s such a favorite with 
busy, hungry Americans! 





Armour and Company 


For finest quality and flavor ask for 
Star Canned Meats, Star Ham and Bacon, 
Star Beef, Vea] and Lamb, Star Sausage, 
Cloverbloom Poultry and Dairy Products. 


TREET is ALL meat 


Treet and Noodles 


Cook 1% cups noodles and drain. Mix in 
2 tbsps. chopped green pepper and 1 tbsp. 
chopped onion cooked in melted butter. 
Serve with fried Treet. For sauce, melt 2 
tbsps. butter. Add 2 tbsps. flour, stir in 
1 cup miJk till thickened. Season with 
Worcestershire Sauce and salt. Add % cup 
erated cheese. Stir till cheese melts. 
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Civil Service Wonderland 


Continued from page 26 


fact remains that I was just one of more 
than 100 employees in that office, some of 
them being paid $6,000 and $8,000 a year, 
all sitting, idle as I was. Actually, I didn't 
earn $5 of my salary. Yet on the walls 
were slogans “Every Minute Counts,’ “Give 
It Your Best,’ and so on.” 

A group of one hundred employees in 
one unit of the War Department protested 
they had no work from March to October 
24th. Another unit figured up that its 
average salary was $4,000 a year, then con- 
fessed, “We are overpaid and under- 
worked.” 

Overlapping of effort sometimes reaches 
hilarious proportions. Eight different agen- 
cies, for example, are collecting figures on 
labor requirements and supply. The Em- 
ployment Service of the War Manpower 
Commission has a full force of labor 
analysts and other experts 
finding out how much labor will be needed 
and how much is available. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has a similar force doing 
exactly the same thing. The Office of 
Civilian Defense also has something to do 
with labor estimates, and the War Depart- 
ment has a War Manpower Division which 
is an exact organic duplicate of the original 
War Manpower Commission. Each of 
these can, of course, explain why its par- 
ticular function is distinct and why it must 
be kept separate from all the others. But 
the layman can’t help wondering. 

Fourteen different agencies are working 
on postwar planning, and it is sometimes 
hard to see just where one ends and an- 
other begins. 


Efficiency Strictly Prohibited 


I have a better idea of what we mean by 
“poor fish” since learning that the affairs 
of American fish are settled by more than 
23 different federal agencies. The Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the Interior Depart- 
ment is merely one. Our fishing industry 
is watched over by everybody from the 
Office of Price Administration to the Coast 
Guard. And the Indian Service had a rec- 
ord of 12,500 employees to take care of 
364,000 Indians—29 Indians per employee. 

I recall also the case of the man who 
was declared ineligible to take a particular 
Civil Service examination because he 
lacked the necessary qualifications, but 
was later asked to help correct the exami- 
nation papers on the grounds that he was 
an expert in the subject. 

One letter tells me of an agency in which 
the night shift arrives at four in the after- 
noon, but the day shift doesn’t quit until 
four-thirty, resulting in chaos when the 
shifts change. Several have told me they 
work in units whose principal function is 
to review the work of reviewers. 

Another letter told of a section which 
had gone through a reorganization every 
seven months since it was set up three 
years ago. Morale now is so bad that the 
men lock the doors of their offices when 
they can and swing into lusty crap games 
on their mahogany desks. A girl supervisor 
told me of a rush job in which hundreds 
of copies were made of a form letter. 
The letter then went to a federal law- 
yer for review, one sentence was changed, 
and the whole -job was done over again. 

Several letters I’ve received elaborate on 
the fine old federal habit of making nu- 
merous copies of everything. Carbon cop- 
ies are done on papers of various colors. 
“Three whites, two greens and a yellow” 
is the motto of one division in the Office 
of Price Administration. Theoretically, the 
different colors go to different files, but one 
secretary confessed she makes the eight re- 
quired copies, staples them together, and 
throws them in the wastebasket. So far, 
nobody has missed them. 


















From all of this, it would appe: 
the government is not making the be 
sible use of its manpower at a time 
manpower is one of our great w: 
lems. 

Several reasonable explanatial 
been put out. This is a complicate 
and our economic system is more 
than those of the dictators. Furth 
have fewer men in uniform doing ¢ 
tasks than we had before. 

Administration is sure to be weak 
we strain to make it strong. We h 
done any such straining. The fede: 
ernment should develop method 
means of training supervisory peor 
stead of relying on chance, politics, 
ship or seniority to choose its 
Several plans have been propose 
none have been adopted. I hope my 
mittee will turn up enough informat 
permit Congress to take effective s 
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A LINE ON 
MOTHER’S DA 

















Mother, dearest of our loves, 


Wants a pair of welder’s gloves. 


Yours, that paragon of pluck, 
Piloting a heavy truck, 





Says she needs a coverall 


Rather than a chiffon shawl. 





Here’s a further list for others 
Bent on gifts for busy mothers: 





Slacks and hack saws, or a nice 


Blowtorch, if you have the price. 


At such thoughts, don’t look aska 




















Now that Mother wears the pants 


MarGARET FISHE 


Actually the Civil Service has n 
overhauling for a long time. For exa 
government supervisors are in man 
paid according to the number of en 
ees they have under them. The heac 
stenographic pool with only ten emp. 
will inevitably be considered to hay 
important duties than the supervis 
another pool which has two hundre 
nographers. 

The Civil Service Commission has 
trying, within the limits of the Jal 
correct the situation but it’s still bad 
the strain of war has made the flaws 
glaring. 

In one case, the chief of a filing 
organized her system so well that shi® 
able to run it with twelve employees. 
boss then requested a raise. The 
Service Commission experts decidecth 
she would not rate the raise until sh 
sixty-five employees. It took her a/ft 
over a month to make her filing suffic fi 
inefficient to require the extra forty-jin 
employees and get her raise. 

That seems to be the basic structt 
our federal personnel system, and it sl} 
be drastically redesigned for the sa} 
the country and the young men wh} 
fighting for it. 
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d ‘dk Miss Field?” a male voice asked, alto- 
’titheer too cheerfully. 
lat» $he’s in Maine,” Julie mumbled. 
tal jy When do you expect her?” the voice 
2isted. 
‘tig [wo. months from now,” Julie said. 
Ipc iJ Re 
Morel Wait!” implored the voice. “Are you 
Fing}roommate?” 
tli, ie eased herself tiredly down on the 
1 This was going to take time. 
We, Dnly when she isn’t here,” Julie replied. 
-\\eifr you want to leave a message?” 
‘lg Well, look,” the voice went on. “I’m 
ithiagk Devermon, and I’m a brother of a 
y wgind of the brother of the girl Miss Field 
iii.9med with in college.” 
ts exe i ie shook her head. “How was that 
Popo in?” 
ope {’m a brother of a friend of the brother 
{ym@ine girl Miss Field roomed with in col- 
‘lve. The name is Hank Devermon.” 
i ow long,” Julie asked, “did it take 
to memorize that?” 
Not long,” Hank Devermon told her 
‘apily. “I just got into New York. I 
+t know anybody. Tom Richards sug- 
Jed I call Miss Field and take her to 
) A ! h.” 
ilie was cool. 
Ils he the brother or the friend?” she 
ited to know. 
' e’s the brother of the girl,” Hank Dev- 
ve, (On explained. “And since Miss Field 
| there, won’t you have lunch with me?” 
ia 0,” said Julie promptly. 
’ \That’s a fine hospitable way to act,” 
pleasant voice said. “Look, Tom Rich- 
3 and my brother Pete are pals and 





‘Please don’t go through all that again,” 
| je cut in. “I believe you.” 

jAll right. Then won’t you have lunch 

me?” 

No,” Julie replied. 
as |L beg your pardon,” said a third voice. 
e cents for another five minutes, 
. jise.” Julie started to hang up but she 
Teg vd faint swearing and another coin 
};, and she thought it would be unfair 
Waste this poor brother-of-a-friend-of- 
|rother’s nickel. 
skal is en,” said the voice, “are you there?” 
conte m here,” Julie said, patiently amused. 
pNWould you mention three good rea- 
‘\s for not having lunch with me?” 
‘sHiKCertainly,” Julie said obligingly. “First, 
po't look the way you think I do.” 
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Geranium Fever 


Continued from page 22 


“How do you know what I think?” he 
countered. “And what do you mean?” 

“I’m unglamorous,” she said sadly. 

“Tm no Greek god myself,” Hank Dev- 
ermon informed her pleasantly. “What’s 
the second reason?” 

“T’m probably too tall for you.” 

“How tall?” the voice demanded. 

“Five-nine in my pajamas,” Julie told 
him. 

“H’m,” he mused as if he were calculat- 
ing board feet, “with heels you ought to 
come just up to my eyes. What’s number 
three?” 

“T have a cold,” Julie said, sniffling for 
sound effect. ““That’s why I’m here instead 
of in the office where I belong.” 

“I know all about colds,’ Hank in- 
formed her crisply. “I know just the thing 
for it. Meet me at Pierre’s—wherever that 
is—at twelve-thirty.” 


OR the first time in her life, Julie found 
things out of hand. A delicious sense 
of helplessness flooded over her. 

“B-but, how will I know you?” she man- 
aged to stammer. 

“Listen,” he said fiercely, “you’re an 
expensive wench. I’m running out of nick- 
els. What’s your favorite flower?” 

“Geraniums,” said Julie without think- 
ing and instantly wished she had said or- 
chids. 

The voice never hesitated. 

“Tt’s not exactly G.I,” he said, “but I'll 
wear a potted geranium. Pierre’s at twelve- 
thirty.” Then Julie heard the operator 
again and the male voice saying, “Nuts to 
you, operator. Quit harping about nickels 
and tell me where I can buy a potted gera- 
nium.” 

Slowly Julie put the pale blue phone 
back on its cradle. Somebody, somebody 
with a very nice voice, had called her an 
expensive wench! He had ordered her 
around and practically hung up in her face. 
He had treated her as if she hadn’t a brain 
in her head and didn’t know what to do 
about anything. 

Dazedly she got up and shuffled into the 
bathroom. She stuck her face up at the 
mirror and involuntarily grinned at her- 
self. It was a good face, with wide blue 
eyes and very rumpled brown hair, and 
a nose that looked as if she had been on a 
three-day binge. 

“One of us,” she smiled at her reflection, 
“fs crazy. And I am quite sure it isn’t 



















Rice Krispies give you lots of vita- 


* 
mins and minerals, Always ready. 


So CRISP they 


America’s crispest breakfast favorite 
takes on added duties these days. 
Delicious, golden Rice Krispies are 
the quick, easy way to give the family 
good nutrition at any meal, any hour. 
Always ready, they save time, work, 
fuel. They save other foods, too. 
*Rice Krispies are rich with whole 
grain food values in thiamin (Vita- 
min B,), niacin and iron. Oven- 
popped to crunchy crispness. Toasted 
to a mellow, golden brown. Rice 


Shop early in 
the week to avoid 


Right on the beam 
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Krispies boast a flavor that only an 
exclusive Kellogg recipe can give. 


Enjoy the lasting crispness of Rice 
Krispies at breakfast. Hear them 
snap! crackle! pop! Serve them at 
other meals, too. 

“Rice Krispies” is a trade mark (Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off.) of Kellogg Company for its oven- 
popped rice. 


MADE BY KELLOGG’S IN BATTLE CREEK 
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“Tell me, Ed—do you know much about botany?” 


fl iid co! LIER’S VIRGIL PARTCH Copr, 1943 by Kellogg Company 
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you.” Then, because she felt the need ofa 
hot shower, cold grapefruit juice and black 
coffee, in that order, she went into the 
kitchen and put some water on to boil. 

Something exciting kept zooming 
around inside of her and she wondered 
over and over the question she’d never 
wondered before because she'd always 
known the answer: Why do I do things like 
this? She wondered other things too. What 
if I meet Mr. Marks and he thinks my cold 
was faked? What if this Hank Whosis is 
only five-six? What if he doesn’t even show 
up? 

She chose a pale pink dress and her 
blue jacket with the white collar. “I prob- 
ably look like a governess,” she thought, 
but she didn’t feel like a governess. She 
felt breathless and excited and happy. She 
put out a neat pile of handkerchiefs and 
then powdered her nose vigorously in an 
attempt to tone down its fire-engine color. 


ALKING along 53d Street, Julie’s 

knees actually shook and she was so 
happy about it she was almost delirious. 
Knees in Julie’s life had always been just 
part of her that bent going upstairs. She 
kept thinking incoherent things about 
Kitty being in Maine and what a nice thing 
a cold was after all. Then, in front of 
Pierre’s, she stopped dead still. 

There stood a tall, broad-shouldered 
young man in a first lieutenant’s uniform, 
his cap shoved back on his head in a 
strictly prewar, newspaperman fashion, 
and in both hands he clutched a potted 
geranium! Julie gaped. She was absolutely 
speechless. 

“Hello,” said the young lieutenant. 
“You're here, aren’t you? I mean, you’re 
the one. I told you with heels you come 
just up to my eyes. Here,” he thrust the 
geranium at her and she took it mechani- 
cally. “What are you staring at? Oh, yes— 
my nose. Please don’t think I’m a prize 
fighter,” he begged. “It got that way in 
college, playing football. Speaking of 
noses, how’s your cold?” 

“Better—I think,” said Julie vaguely. 

Hank Devermon smiled at her and 
»| tucked her hand under his arm. “Come 
on, don’t you know enough to come out 
of the rain?” 

“I didn’t know it was,” said Julie hap- 
pily. 

Inside, Hank took the geranium out of 
Julie’s hands and put it in the center of a 
small table. 

“Are you sure you feel all right?” he 
asked. 

“Wonderful.” She looked distressed. 

“What’s the matter?” Hank cried. 

Julie hunted frantically through her 
bag. “Mr. Jones!” she wailed. 

“What?” Hank scowled. 

“By doze,” Julie explained. “I-I left by 
haddkerchief at hobe!” she cried like a 
small child. 

“Oh, my gosh!” laughed Hank. “Here,” 
he handed her his and Julie gratefully bur- 
ied most of her face in it. ““_Do you always 
call your nose ‘Mr. Jones’?” he asked. 

Julie smiled. “It’s an old joke of my 
mother’s.” 

“Well, I’ve got just the thing for that 
Jones guy,” Hank told her. He signaled a 
waiter and ordered big bowls of onion 


-|soup. The waiter went away and Hank 


looked back at Julie. “Hey, I don’t know 
your name yet.” 

“Tt isn’t Jones,” Julie laughed. 
Julie Drake.” > 

Hank stuck out a big paw, brown like 
the rest of him, his eyes, his hair, every- 
thing but his gleaming teeth. “Glad to 
know you, Julie. If I had more time I'd 
start out by calling you Miss Drake, but 
New York’s just a jumping-off place. I’ve 
got to work fast.” 

“You're getting there,” Julie observed. 

The soup arrived in steaming dishes, and 
Hank’s eyes glittered. 

“They don’t have onion soup where I’ve 
been,” he said. “In fact, they don’t have 
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onions. Or soup,” he added as ay 
thought. 

“I know better than to ask yo 
you've been,” Julie said. “But m 
quire where you're going or what 
work you do?” 

Hank waved the spoon at her. “ 
secrets,” he said. “I’m sorry, bu 
talk about me, we'll have to talk 
about my past. But I'd rather 
you anyway.” 

“Is it wicked?” Julie asked. 

“To talk about a pretty girl? Ni 
At least, it doesn’t say so in my 
handbook.” 4 

Julie laughed. “I mean, is 
wicked?” | 

Hank considered the surface 
soup. “My girl,” he said and h 
were gay but his voice was sobe 
are probably straight out of he 
have just come from seeing the m 
rible things I have ever seen in my 
life. What I need more than anyt 
the world is somebody gay and lov 
—understanding. And that’s you. 
you, Julie Drake.” 

He looked straight at her then a 
mopped her nose with Hank’s big 
kerchief to cover up her conflictir 
tions. Her heart sighed. Here- 
being good old Julie, efficient as’ 
her perverse way of always doi 
right thing. Still, something abou 
Devermon made her feel luscious 
ficient and her spirit stirred with 
awakenings—to what, Julie wasn’ 
sure. To war, maybe, and to mood 
always thought efficiency would 
from knowing. 

“Hey,” said a voice, “remembe: 
Julie raised her eyes and smiled. “A 
mad, Julie?” 

“No, I’m not mad. I was just 
How long are you going to be i 
York, Hank?” 

It was the first time she had mer 
his name and he paused a moment 
he said, “A week, with luck. We 
go any time, of course.” 

“That’s not very long, is it?” Julie 

“Now look,” Hank protested. ‘ 
get serious on me. You have such 
con smile. I'll do imitations or anyt 
you'll just smile again. I can do C 
Boyer. Listen: Just you and I a 
Paw-ee, Gab-bee!” 


HEY both laughed and without 

ing why, Julie firmly resolved to 
this young soldier as long as he wa 
be entertained. They talked abou ®a 
other then. Julie learned that Har 
in California and had been an illusai 
before the war. Of course, that was 
earn a living. He painted his o 
on the side and someday he wanted 
something really good. Julie tolchi 
about her aunt’s farm in Michigan &e 
she had grown up, and how she had 
to New York against everyone’s 
and had stumbled into the job at 7). 
Marks when they had mistaken h/f#' 
another girl who was coming to take 
job. _ 

“T worked there two days befor 
found out,” she laughed, “and by 
time, they’d had a look at my effi 
and couldn’t fire me.” Then, rez 
how that sounded, she gasped. 
sounds awful, but I can explain it, 
she went on quickly to tell Hank all Soh 
her double-barreled capability. “It 
of terrible,” she said at last. “Evejor’ 
in the whole place—eight floors o}f jy, 
says, ‘Ask Julie’.” y 

“You're a slogan, I take it?” Hankjal 

“Y’m a modus operandi!” Julie 
growing unhappy.at the thought. | 

“Yeah?” Hank objected. “If you: 
efficient, how did you happen to 
crazy thing like having lunch wit 
today? Why, I could be a thief—o1 
thing!” 

“J—I couldn’t help it,” Julie said in}] 
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a‘ IVE them a rivet gun for a needle, sheets of 
is@uminum for material, and these war workers 
iyi stitch you an airplane wing in half the time 
vulelt used to take. 


dam Fdere’s how they do it: One girl puts the rivets 
ad b n the holes. Another temporarily fastens them 
a place with “Scotch” Tape. Close behind her 
«i Pomes the riveter, hammering them in. When the 


\aitveter is finished, the tape is peeled off quickly 
ad ad cleanly . . . for this type of “Scotch” Tape 
»s@8 Zummed only at the top and bottom edges. 
There’s no adhesive along the middle of the tape 
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This is only one of more than 100 different 
types of “Scotch” Tape that are helping to speed 
war production of everything from bomb fuzes 
to battleships. If you are working in war indus- 
try, we will welcome the opportunity to show 
you how “Scotch” Tape may be of help in break- 
ing your production “bottlenecks.” 


MADE AND PATENTED IN U. S. A. BY 


INNESOTA INING & 
SAINT PAUL MINNESOTA 
Makers of Products 


ANUFACTURING Co. 





— 2 ... NOW, THEY’RE SEWING METAL 


A request on your business letterhead will bring your 
copy of the “Scotch” Tape booklet, ““How To Break 
Your War Production Bottleneck”. 


Another booklet also available explains a method of 
speeding up production in the finishing room by using 
3-M Abrasive Belts and Segment Face Wheels with 
Backstand Idlers. 


Please address Dept. C53, _ 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. ‘on. 
Company, St. Paul, Minn. ¥ 





There ia only ane “SCOTCH” taae 
dnand. Look for the name “SCOTCH” 
... It's your guarantee of quality. 

















When a workman opened that valve 
one summer’s day in 1936 in Pauls- 
boro, N.J., anew Catalytic Crack- 
ing refinery ‘wentonline’’—the first 
commercial Houdry unit in the world. 
_ This process is now used in making 
base stock for the world’s finest 100 
Octane Aviation Gasoline. 

Thus America was given a new 
military weapon of unbelievable im- 
portance—-for Catalytic Cracking is 


the on/y method by which this vital 


aviation fuel can be made in the 





quantities needed by the United 
States and United Nations today! 

Socony-Vacuum was the first to 
recognize the possibilities of Cata- 
lytic Cracking—brought Eugene 
Houdry to this country and worked 
with -him in developing and per- 
fecting this process. Socony-Vac- 
uum has produced more Catalytic 
Cracked base stock for 100 Octane 
gasoline than any other company. 

Nor did Socony-Vacuum’s pio- 
neering research stop’ there. A re- 





markable new advance, our new 
TCC Process* will enable America 
to increase greatly the quantity and 
quality of 100 Octane gasoline with 
a minimum use of critical materials. 

“*Flying Horsepower’ in an ever 
increasing flow is our contribution 
to America’s air supremacy. 


*Thermofor Catalytic Cracking Process 
—patented by Socony-Vacuum. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
General Petroleum Corp. of California. 


In Peace or War— 
The Sign of Friendly Service Serves America Well!” 
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TUNE IN RAYMOND GRAM SWING—Blue Ne 
Coast-to-Coast, 10 P.M., E.W.T., Mon. Tues. Wed. 1 


ay 


y 2. “You were so—well, you hung up 
ly face practically, and I had to come. 
dn’t let you stand out there in front 

ay with this,” she touched the plant 

he middle of the table. 

|| Thank heaven for that,” Hank 
dthed. “I met two majors and a lieu- 

} Int colonel as it was. They thought I 
ajloopy. Anyway,” he sighed a little, 
on’t believe you.” 

| | }lie blinked. “I beg your pardon?” 

don’t believe you at all,” Hank re- 

; 


ll 





ed. “You’re no more efficient than 
nlother woman. Somebody once told 
9] you were and now you have a com- 


Dh, my gosh!” breathed Julie. 
Also,” Hank went on, “I did not come 
ew York to unsnaggle other people’s 


plexes. And I don’t think you’re so 
ed efficient or you wouldn’t let us sit 
s| making heavy talk while all New 
awaits outside!” His eyes were 
y, and Julie had the oddest feeling 
he was striding rapidly away from her 
ibugh he was sitting perfectly still. For 
e unaccountable reason she was 
sed and didn’t know what to say. “Must 
4 Charles Boyer again?” Hank asked 
Julie’s smile flashed. Hank grinned 
. “Now,” he announced, “we go to 
ovies.”” 


EY took turns holding the potted ge- 
anium on their knees in the theater 
] when they came out the rain had 
dped, so they walked to Fifth Avenue 
got a bus. 
| | Who's buried there?” Hank asked as 
» fh} rode past Grant’s Tomb. 
Garibaldi,” Julie said solemnly. 
Jank stared at the monument. 
|” he said. 
popcorn wagon went by, and Hank 
sed the buzzer signal to stop the bus. 


“Poor 
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“What do you think I am, a,stool pigeon?” 
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They got off at the next corner and ran 
up the street after the popcorn man. Hank 
bought three bags of popcorn and handed 
one to Julie. 

“One for each of us,” he announced. 

“Him, too?” Julie asked, indicating the 
popcorn man. 

“Oh, no, one for Mr. Jones,” Hank said. 
“Do you think he likes lots of butter, 
Julie?” 

“Oh, yes,” Julie nodded, “lots.” 

Hank handed one bag back to the man. 
“More butter,” he said. The vender put 
another scoop of butter on the corn and 
stood scratching his head as Hank and 
Julie went off with their three bags of pop- 
corn and the geranium. 

When the popcorn was gone, they took 
another bus back to 53d Street and 
marched into Pierre’s. 

The waiter stared at them in astonish- 
ment. 

“What’s the matter?”’ Hank asked. 

“You were here at noon,” the waiter 
said. 

“And now it’s dinnertime,” Hank told 
him. “We eat on schedule. More onion 
soup.” 

After dinner they walked to Kitty’s 
apartment. In the tiny foyer of the apart- 
ment Hank said: 

“T won’t come in. You must get some 
sleep. Sleep and onion soup—that’ll fix 
that Jones friend of yours. How do you 
feel?” 

“Glorious,” said Julie, putting the gera- 
nium down on what was probably the 
phone table, only the phone was in the 
living room on the floor. 

“Julie,” Hank said, and he was very 
close and suddenly he was kissing her in a 
complete blackout. When he stopped, Julie 
caught her breath and Hank rocked back 
on his heels a little. “Gosh!” he murmured. 
“Take it easy, Hank, my man.” 


U 
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“You'll get my cold.” Julie smiled un- 
steadily. 

“Look,” said Hank, in an earthy tone, 
“T just met you today and you are enter- 
taining me in New York because I am a 
brother of a friend, et cetera. Right?” 

“Right!” Julie nodded. 

“And you know I’m going back to war 
in a week and you're very smart and won’t 
get ideas just because I kissed you. Right?” 


“The one thing I want least is to get in-| 


volved with a uniform,” Julie promised 
softly. 

“Good girl,’ Hank said, bending his 
head, and he kissed her again. 

In three days Kitty’s apartment looked 
like a specialty hothouse for geraniums, 
Julie had bought two books on gardening, 
and Hank declared he would as soon go 
out without a potted geranium -as his 
pants. Julie faked her cold on Friday ana 
by Sunday night at midnight she and 
Hank had been over half the geographical 
square yards and in and out of all the 
night clubs in New York. Monday morn- 
ing the phone rang and Julie paddled out 
of a shower to answer it. 

“Hello,” she said, grasping for the towel 
she was trying to knot around her middle. 

“We're in two gossip columns,’ Hank 
announced bluntly. “Want me to read?” 

“T c-can r-read,” Julie replied between 
chattering teeth. “I'll do it w-when I get 
to the office.” 

“You’re not going to work?” Hank 
roared. 

“Hank, I m-must.” 

“IT will die,’ Hank said. “I will un- 
doubtedly die. Will you have dinner with 
me?” 

“Of course,” Julie said with a warm 
mellow feeling. “Ill meet you in the 
Roosevelt lobby at seven.” 

“You'll meet me outside your office at 
five!’”” Hank growled. 

“Don’t be a dope,” Julie laughed. “I 
have to come home and change my clothes 
first.” 

“Then I will see that you get there 
safely,’ Hank informed her and hung up. 

Julie laughed softly to herself. Hank was 
crazy, and sweet.... 

She read the gossip columns after she 
got to work. One writer had said: “Who 
were the soldier and his lady floating 
around the Rainbow Room with a potted 
geranium Saturday night?” Another wrote: 
“Last night a young lieutenant and his 
lovely girl checked a potted geranium with 
their wraps at the Stork Club and then 
tenderly called for it on their way out. 
Most peculiar. Somebody could write a 
good mystery about that: The Case of the 
Potted Geranium.” Julie clipped the two 
paragraphs and stuck them under the 
blotter on her desk. 


N TUESDAY night Julie and Hank 

were riding through Central Park in 
one of those funny, horse-drawn carriages. 
Hank talked, softly, about the war and the 
future world, what it was going to be like 
and where it was going to be better. Julie 
put her head back and watched the stars 
and listened. Suddenly she knew quite 
clearly that she was in love with Hank. 
She was terribly in love with him and she 
hated the war with a new hate, the hate 
that all women know when someone they 
love is mixed up in it. 

“Hank,” she began, but she was crying. 
Hank turned and put his arms around her 
quickly. 

“Honey—Julie, don't.” 

“But I—” 

“I know,” Hank said softly. 
too much.” 

“No,” sobbed Julie. “It isn’t that. It’s 
just that you make the war seem so close 
—and I—you don’t like to see someone 
you—care about going off..... i, 

Hank’s voice grew very careful. “You 
—care about me, Julie?” 

“Yes,” Julie whispered. 

“I see,” Hank said. “Look, Julie, you’re 


“I talk 
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I'M PUMPING PETE ! \ } 

| CONDENSE THE MOISTURE 
(IN HERE _SO IT SMOKES 
\ 17% DRIER ! | y 






IM FILTER FRED! 
| FILTER THE SMOKE 


\ SO ITS 23% COOLER! 


4 


I'M GREMLIN GUS ! 

( ( TRAP 238 MG. OF 
TAR AND NICOTINE 

\ PER PIPEFUL ! 


ROYAL DUKE ~— 
IS THE ONLY PIPE WITH A 


PUR-O-MATIC BIT 


That's Specially Designed to Trap Impurities! 


@ Yes, the Gremlins go to town for you 
when you smoke a Royal Duke Pipe. 
Every Royal Duke is equipped with a 
PUR-O-MATIC BIT, specially designed 
to trap impurities. It combines a filter in 
a special self-contained device and an ex- 
clusive condensation chamber that cools, 
dries and cleans the smoke. Continental 


Briar ne Co., Inc., York and Adams 


Streets, Brooklyn, New York. 
Standard $1.50 Deluxe $2.50 
Supreme $3.50 


“Proyal Dube 


At best counters. U.S. canteens over- 
seas. Ship stores crownd the world! 











2 Hours Wetxy 





will give you this big stock 
of FOOD FOR THE FUTURE 
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Headquarters for Fresh Fruits 
and Vegetables for Canning 


Your A&P Super Market is specializing in 
fresh fruits and vegetables for canning, pre- 
serving and pickling. The season’s best se- 
lections are yours... at money-saving prices 
...to help you build your storehouse of 
“food for the future”. Visit your “A&P 
Super” next time you go to market, And 
be sure to get your copies of the A&P 
Kitchen’s periodic releases of leaflets on 
fresh fruit and vegetable cookery, canning 
instructions and recipes ... at your A&P 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Department. 


There is no need for you to fret 
about canned foods for your family. 
Just can your own fresh fruits and 
vegetables at home. It’s easy ... and 
so satisfying. And so gratifying 
when you can serve meals galore 
with your favorite fruits and vege- 
tables and be patriotic, too! *If you 
devote just 21% hours each week 
throughout crop seasons (May 
through September) to home can- 
ning, you can build a storehouse of 
foods...in fact, 214 hours weekly 
spent canning, preserving and pick- 
ling will give your family double 
or triple the canned fruits and vege- 
tables Ration Book #2 will allow 
the average home. 





tired. I’d better take you home. Don’t 
cry, honey. I'll call you in the morning and 
we can talk more sense.” 

“All right,” Julie said. She was too be- 
wildered to think, and when Hank kissed 
her good night she was too happy to care, 
but the next morning no phone call came 
from Hank. The first touch of panic 
brushed across Julie’s being, but she 
pushed it aside. He’d call at the office, of 
course. By ten o'clock, Julie could no 
longer reassure herself and she began go- 


‘|ing over the events of the night before. 
}|She remembered that Hank had said very 


little after her confession. In fact, he said, 
only, “I see,” and “I'll take you home.” 
Oh, gosh! Julie thought. 


HE jumped every time the phone rang 
and she swallowed hard as she picked it 
up, so her voice would sound natural and 
not tight and scared, the way she felt. By 
noon she was completely engulfed in panic. 
She had her lunch sent in for fear Hank 
would call while she was out, but no call 
came. ee 

Things Hank had said began crowding 
back .... “I didn’t come to New York to 
unsnaggle other people’s complexes.” “I 
need somebody gay and lovely.” And the 
way he had murmured, “Good girl,” when 
she said she didn’t believe in falling for a 
uniform. It had all sounded like Hank’s 
own special kind of chatter at the time, 
but did it mean that now, because he 
feared her seriousness, he had simply 
walked out? 

At four a telegram arrived and Julie’s 
relief made her breathless. She knew 
Hank would explain. But her relief turned 
to dishwater as she read the message. 

AT LAST I BELIEVE YOUR EFFICIENCY 
STORY [it read] AND THANK HEAVEN FOR 
SAME STOP SAVED ME FROM HORRIBLE FATE 
STOP YOU ARE TERRIFIC HANK 

The wire had been sent from New York 
the night before. Though Julie tried hard 
to make the words say more than they did, 
she couldn’t salvage anything from them. 
This was it and nothing more. Julie felt 
leaden. She tried to get mad, but what 
good would that do? She had brought this 
on herself. Hank was off on active duty for 
another eight months at least, and he 
didn’t want her anyway. She could have 
explained maybe, but not now. She didn’t 
even know how to get in touch with him. 
Maybe the War Department would help 
her; she knew Hank’s name and rank. 

She began typing out a letter to the War 
Department, Washington, D. C., Dear Sir 
ae Then she tore it up. What was the 
use? Hank had evaded her. She had no 
business chasing him. 

The door opened and Joe Meade, the 
layout chief, poked his head in. 

“You want to look at these Popular 
Cosmetics layouts?” he asked. 

“Joe, I’m very busy,” she began and then 
caught herself. “Of course I will,” she 
said. “Bring them in.” She checked the 
layouts rapidly and went on to solve the 
Carter Ham account which had been driv- 
ing the whole office mad for six weeks. 
Mr. Marks held the door at arm’s length 
and said, “Julie, I always thought you were 
a genius; now IJ know it,” and slammed 
out again. 

People came in with impossible prob- 
lems and Julie settled them all. She went 
home at eight o’clock dead tired, washed 
out some stockings, watered the geraniums 
a little grimly, and fell into bed. 

The next day she woke up with an in- 
stinctive feeling that something was wrong, 
very wrong, but in her still-sleep-filled 
mind, she couldn’t pin it down. Then she 
remembered. , 

“Hank!” she cried, starting up. Then she 
fell back on the bed, knowing he was miles 
away by now. 

That day she worked even more furi- 
ously than before. Somewhere in her mind 
she had tucked away the hope that Hank 
might still be in town. Maybe he would 








































call her, if only to say goodby, but 
was Thursday, and Thursday was the 
line. ““A week, with luck,” he had 
Half that day, Julie still hoped—no™, 
sciously, but deep down inside somege 
she hoped very hard. By five oly 
she had marched right through Hf 
week’s work sand she knew there w\ 
more reason to hope. Mr. Marks g' 
in on his way home to tell her te 
Friday off and not to work too late. 

Julie walked home in the late sur 
fighting firmly with a scary feeling 
the long week end that stretched t 
her. As she turned the last corner, sb 
an Italian with a pushcart loaded 
flowers. On the near end, pert and 
was a velvety red geranium in a 
blue pot. Julie followed the man 
a block and finally she gave in and b 
the plant for thirty-five cents. 

The downstairs door was open and 
slowly climbed the flight of steps to K 
apartment—and stopped in unb 
Leaning against the door was a far 
khaki-clad figure with both hands s 
in his pockets very unofficerlike, 
precariously perched potted geraniun 
der one arm. 

“Hank!” Julie cried. “You can 
here. You—you’re on active du 

Hank grinned. “That’s what the r 
kept saying but we haven't left yet, 
talked him into half an hour’s leave Hi 
doesn’t trust me much. He sent aloy; 
private convoy of MPs to remind me 
time it is. Another five minutes and tl 
pour in here and go off like an ¢ 
clock.” 

“But where have you been?” cried 
wildly. 

“You're going to have to get used t 
knowing where I am,” Hank said ge! 
“Some of the boys wanted to talk te 
That’s all!” 

“Your telegram,” Julie said weak: 
aa you—that I saved you from a hor 

ate.” 


_-- 
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ANK took one hand out of his pe 
and put his arm around Julie. 
looked down at her and said, “All I p 
the wire is true, Julie. I’ve been in 
with you since the day I first saw you, 
did I have brains enough to mentio 
No, I thought it wasn’t the time or 
place and we were both too much agé 
it. And if you hadn’t used that efficien 
tle head of yours and come right out’ 
it—oh, Julie, I might have spent the 
of my life looking for another you, wi 
just couldn’t be. That would have bei 
horrible fate.” 
Julie smiled tremulously. She didn’t: 
anything. 
“Are you still scared of uniforms, Ji 
Do you want me to go away?” 

“T’m scared of war,” Julie said 
found she was talking into a khaki tu 
“Not for me, for you.” 

“Well, don’t be,” Hank said softly. * 
hardy, like—like geraniums. They g 
wonderful geraniums in California, hi 
Whole hedges of ’em.” 4 

“T'd like to see that,” Julie said shyly 

“You would?” Hank shouted hapr 
“Will you, Julie? On my next leave?” 

“Yes, oh, yes!” Julie beamed, and t 
sobered. “But there’s one thing you ou 
to know, Hank. I really am dreadfi 
efficient.” 

“You mean generally,” Hank counte) 

“Well, yes, generally,” she admitted, 

“That’s swell,” said Hank into her h 
“You can argue with the major. I’m so! 
what efficient myself. At some things.” 

Julie looked up naively. 

“You are?. Like what?” 

“Don’t be insulting,” Hank murmu 
“Like this.” And the MPs coming up 
stairs just then realized that Hank ' 
very efficient at kissing Julie, even wl 
each of them held a potted geranium 
one free hand. 











Tue END 
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hd Park on a Cloud 

a Continued from page 15 
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By fy Dyton. The five-day flight from Strat- fan and a motorcycle that had been hit by 
loupe —761 airline miles—broke all exist- a fast freight train. This job remained as 


"tin helicopter records and hung up some 
Miner ones. Here are high lights from the 
tll weebrt later written by Morris and re- 
‘l00ltleted by the Army this March: 
ities |... At Utica I drifted up sideways in 
J ltyteat of the hangar and hung there sta- 
‘tthitidary for a minute or so while mouths 
‘Ott\gyned wide enough to land in... . 
tt Ite | . . Above the field at Rochester I 
Dti|wayded into the wind and slowly settled 
 tgqn facing the open hangar doors. . . . 
¢tm\Abuard came over and advised me to 
‘ital up in front of the control tower at 
, (Fother end of the hangar line. He didn’t 
OPtteelize that in this craft a short flight is 
‘lswich more satisfactory than taxiing on 
a a ground. . . . The control tower was 
iis igply a square, glassed-in box atop a 
handy T -foot skeleton tower out near the op- 
ere i ions area. It was a good thing for me 
sttmtkt my ship could hang motionless in the 
; because when I whirred up in front of 
{ov gil} tower and looked the operator in the 
i: difle he was so flabbergasted that he left 
hat the 7 hovering there for the better part of 
\itpapinute. ...” 
rs le 
seat Above the Law 
nind mel} 
«say rom Rochester to Buffalo, Morris and 
ke afl) ground crew, who were traveling in 
jautomobile with a large yellow spot 
” oepinted on its top, went down the highway 
‘ether. Writes Morris: “I knew they 
t user pushing along at a good speed (often 
yi(@@jse to seventy-five) and I was hoping a 
)fakisite trooper would pull them over; it 
suld have been fun to hover a few feet 
‘yetiapve them while he was bawling them 
make ! or giving them a ticket. No trooper 
wed up, though, so I had to content 
self with flitting ahead to each cross- 
{higmad to make sure there was no converg- 
{ Jue} traffic to cause danger... .” 
‘\|pat was thirty-four years ago this month 
een fa iev, where he was born May 17, 1889, 
awyiet Sikorsky built his first helicopter. 
neicording to photographs it looked like 
time 0 yombination of an old-fashioned ceiling 
efi 
it out 
ent tA 
ju, 
ave Da 
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firmly on the ground as an impossibly 
balky mule. 

The second machine, built the following 
year (1910), was an improvement in that it 
lifted its own 400-pound weight a few 
inches, but Sikorsky concluded that heli- 
copter success was far from around the 
corner, so he turned his energies to fixed- 
wing airplanes. 

He built four without satisfactory re- 
sults, but his S-5 flew in May, 1911, and 
from then on, his skill and reputation grew 
until, after coming to America in 1919, he 
achieved his greatest project in point of 
size, at least—the S-42, or the first Pan 
American Clipper, test-flown in 1935. In 
1939, Sikorsky returned to the helicopter 
problem and this time developed one that 
would do what he wanted it to do. (A note 
in passing: The beginning of the first heli- 
copter delivery flight, May 13, 1942, oc- 
curred just twenty-nine years to the day 
after Igor Sikorsky’s “Grand” — the 
world’s first successful four-engine air- 
plane—made its maiden flight in Petro- 
grad.) 

It’s strange in a way that this essen- 
tially shy man contributed so much to to- 
day’s most important war machine—the 
multiengine airplane. His manners are 
courtly and he never speaks harshly to 
anyone. When he came upon a work- 
man who was fumbling a job he has been 
known to say: “If I may express an opin- 
ion, and if it isn’t contrary to your opin- 
ion, I would suggest your doing it this 
way. I hope you don’t mind.” Sikorsky’s 
associates are devoted to him. 

Considering the early crashes he sur- 
vived, it’s remarkable that Sikorsky is still 
alive, alert and active. 

“Although he loves to fly,” a colleague 
once said of him, “he is not an instinctive 
pilot, like Lindbergh, De Seversky, or 
Sergievsky. He flies like a professor with 
a textbook in his hand.” 

What the further development of the 
helicopter will mean to you twelve years 
from now is easy to imagine. Sikorsky 


et “We find it advisable here at the mint to allow the new help a few days in 
pil! which to accustom themselves to all this money and settle back to normal!” 
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Decoration Day — Away from HOME} 


HEY ARE MIGHTY PROUD of you, mister—that family 
fhe yours back home. If they could only have been 
there when the General gave you that medal ! 

Thousands of miles of green water may be between 
you and HOME. But you are very close to them and they 
are close to you. For you know that this one word HOME 





As long as American homes are in danger, Crosley will 
make nothing that isn’t needed and used by our Armed 
Forces and our Allies. 

Every resource of engineering and research, every 
facility of precision-production, planning and skill, is 
devoted to supporting those who are winning this war. 

The pace and demands of War have stimulated the 


GROSLE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO AND RICHMOND, IND. 


THE CROSLEY CORPORATION - 








sums up all that’s worth living for and all that’s wort io re 
fighting for. ow 

And back home, they know that without you and th 
millions like you there would be nothing to stop tho 
who burn and pillage and ravage homes in the countries 
they conquer. 





manufacture of new inventions, new materials and new 
products. Crosley, when Peace comes, will make even 
finer radios, refrigerators and other appliances for the 
home, and the Crosley Car for civilian use. 





More than 8,000 loyal men and women at Crosley have been 
awarded the 10% War Bond Flag as a symbol that their 
savings, as well as their skilled hands, are working for victory. 








Peacetime Manufacturers of Radios, Refrigerators, Household. Appliances, and the Crosley Car 
HOME OF WLW, “THE NATION’S STATION” 
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“Mess call, dear—and I'm not kidding” 


that, of course, conventional planes 
Hill be used for fast, long-range trans- 
jtion, but that you'll be flying me- 
car-priced helicopters from home to 
to country club to Grandma’s—any 
hich places might be a convenient 
miles apart. If there are to be no 
al changes in power methods, cruis- 
peeds of the two- to five-place ships 
ange from 70 to 140 miles per hour, 
a gallon of gasoline in every six to 
miles. 
arming to operate your ship will re- 
. little more mental and physical 
y than you used when you first slid 
nd the wheel of your car. Conserva- 
y, though, Sikorsky thinks ten hours 
struction won’t be too much, despite 
oolproof characteristics of his ship. 
onsider this,” he points out. “You 
start learning to fly a conventional 
fane until it is going perhaps sixty 
is per hour, or the speed at which it 
ees the ground. An automobile is go- 
‘grom five to ten miles per hour before 
‘ican be said to be learning to operate 
. But you can fly a helicopter when it’s 
a) knee-high above your own back 
) Wor a and traveling at the rate of perhaps 
nfoot per minute.” 
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WILL JOHNSON 


One reason why the helicopter capti- 
vates the imagination and seems to 
presage a quick revolution in private fly- 
ing habits is that the military models now 


being made by the Sikorsky plant will be | 


useful immediately after the war, like 
jeeps and most Army trucks. Bombers 
and fighting planes, on the other hand, 


will be as useless for commercial purposes | 


as tanks and big guns. 

About four weeks ago, Northeast Air- 
lines filed with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board an application to open helicopter 
lines to augment present air-mail opera- 
tions in six New England states and New 
York. Later on, the company hopes to set 
up helicopter passenger schedules between 
suburbs and downtown districts. 

But don’t envision an overnight rush of 
flying windmills in the sky over your neck 
of the woods. They will never supersede 
huge, fixed-wing transport planes. Or re- 
place the automobile. Or the horse. To 
Sikorsky they are still pretty much in the 
experimental stage. Your 1955 helicom- 
muter will, in all likelihood, make today’s 
VS-300 look like something in a museum. 
That, in fact, is where the VS-300 may 
finally settle down. -. 

THE END 


at 


This is one of the first two-place helicopters with enclosed cock- 
pit built by Sikorsky Aircraft at Stratford, Conn., for the Army 


The old-fashioned, greasy brushless 
shave is out! Men are switching by 
the thousands to the new, improved 
Mennen Brushless Shave because 
it has this big advantage — it's a 
cream, not a grease! Get it today at 
your druggist’s in either jar or tube. 

—wilts whiskers faster 

— snowy white in color 

— spreads easily, rapidly 

— soothes dry, tender skin 

— not messy, washes off easily 


on — goes farther, costs less per shave 
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A CREAM, 
NOT GREASE 














A historic painting: The Richelieu dock-bound at Dakar as she fought the British-De Gaulle expedition in Sep- 
tember, 1940. The original, painted on the spot by Marin Marie, hangs in the office of the ship’s commandant 


Newest and mightiest ship in 
the battle line of defeated 
France, the Richelieu escaped 
Nazi intrigue and British 
bombs and will fight again 
for France. The Brooklyn 
Navy Yard is making her strik- 
ing power greater than ever 


HE Richelieu lies propped in im- 
mobilized grace in a dry dock in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. Below her 
Plimsoll line, she is greenish with barna- 
cles. Above it, she is clean, a battleship 
gray save where splotches of red lead de- 
file her. Her lines stir your imagination. 
You think of a well-muscled light heavy- 
weight. You wonder whether, for all her 
beauty, she packs a punch. On board, later, 
you learn about that. 

For her great length, 794 feet, the Ri- 
chelieu has a narrow waist. She is only 
108 feet at the beam, and she is tall, 200 
feet from keel to the top of her stream- 
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lined, truncated forward structure. And 
the ship is fast. Her top speed is a secret, 
but she cruises at 26 knots. Even crippled 
after her brush with the British and after 
what happened later at Dakar, the Riche- 
lieu managed to attain 14 knots in heavy 
seas during her Dakar-to-New-York voy- 
age in February. 

Riggers, fitters and welders crowd her 
decks and hull. They sling air hose and 
armored cables and supplies aboard from 
winches ashore. The accents of Brooklyn 
and Brittany mingle as strangely as those 
of Annapolis and Toulon. Workmen in 
greasy leather jackets and knitted caps 
manage somehow to learn from pom- 
ponned marins from Brest and Boulogne 
where to find the ladders aft that lead 
through the ship’s prison to her stern. 
That’s where there are two holes big 
enough to drive through with five-ton 
trucks. Ash cans from a British destroyer 
made them. 

French sailors are chipping paint and 
rust from the foredeck. The dust they 
raise stings the nostrils, and their noise 
makes speech impossible. It reaches a 
pitch which causes your eyes to see spots. 


REBIRTH OF THE RICHELIEU 


BY FRANK GERVASI 


The conducting officer points out storm 
damage received during the Dakar-New 
York crossing. Heavy seas smashed the 
rails on the bows and ripped the covers off 
the forward capstans. 

Inside the ship, you feel as though you 
are in a boiler with hammers beating on 
the outside in broken rhythms. There is 
a smell of oxidized iron and burned paint 
from the torches of the welders and rig- 
gers who are cutting away the scar tissue 
of battle damage. 

It may be a long time before France— 
as France—can fight again. It won’t be 
long, however, before the battleship Ri- 
chelieu will carry into battle the flag of 
France. It will not be the flag of Charles 
de Gaulle, or the gonfalon of General 
Henri Honoré Giraud or Marcel Peyrou- 
ton or any other Frenchman. [ft will be the 
flag of France.’ For since that day when 
the godheads of opposing French factions 
reluctantly but publicly shook hands be- 
fore the eyes of Winston Churchill and 
Franklin Roosevelt at Casablanca, a won- 
drous thing has happened to Frenchmen. 
They are Frenchmen again before they 
are De Gaullists or factionists of any label. 





When the Richelieu arrived, the 
mounted against the base of a f 
gun turret the twisted propeller 
British bomber which had tried 
the Richelieu with a torpedo at 
but was brought down by the Frene 
guns. It reminded Frenchmen to ha 
lishmen. The prop was removed 
after the Richelieu docked. It was 
sign that Frenchmen were willing, ' 
forget. t 
It was under the French flag 
Richelieu (named for the wily seven 
century cardinal who gave his cot 
navy with which to challenge 1 
was baptized on January 17, 193§ 
months before war came to Euro 
the world. Under that flag, she ¥ 
again, a French entity, manned by F 
men although temporarily under . 
can strategic direction. 

When, in a few months, the Ri 
sails out of Brooklyn Navy Yard § 
be one of the most modern warship: 
a powerful giant of 40,900 tons, 
with eight 15-inch guns and a cen) 
number of other weapons, rangin) 
American 5-inchers down to small- 











| ~ so many different war jobs as the 
reneral Motors Diesel engine. In tanks, 








e result is that though plant facilities 
ave mushroomed and production records 
"e broken time and time again, every- 
g we can make is hustled off to war. 


t there is this important compensa- 
bn. These accelerated war demands are 





WAR JOBS WELL DONE 
MEAN LOWER FUTURE POWER COST 


technique years faster than could the de- 
mands of ordinary peacetime manufacture. 


So we can look forward to lower-cost power 
and to new peacetime applications for 
these engines when the war is won—to 
broadened fields where this power will 
serve. 
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New eras of railroading follow in the 
footsteps of war. Another new era 
of railroading is assuredin the wake 
of this war. General Motors Diesel 
locomotives already are establish- 
ing new standards of transportation. 


ENGINES..... [Si'to; 250 HPL. 22 DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich. 


ENGINES... /50 to 2000 H.P...CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio 


sSeee ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, La Grange, Ill. 
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machine guns. The Richelieu will be 
quilled with antiaircraft batteries and 
stripped clean to increase her already for- 
midable speed and rid her of inflammable 
furnishings. 

The ship was only partially com- 
pleted when she sailed out of Brest with 
the fall of France in the weird spring of 
1940. She was floored with linoleum and 
had wainscoted salons, modern mahogany 
commodes and desks for officers. She was 
a peacetime battleship, almost a luxury 
ship, comfortable but inflammable. 

Fire is a warship’s worst enemy. The 
remodeled Richelieu will be as clean 
and lean as the line of M. le Commandant’s 
jaw. Workmen are chipping even the 
paint from her bulkheads and stanchions. 
It’s been found that, in battle, the coats 
of paint, sometimes a quarter of an inch 
thick, ignite with a flash explosion and 
turn ships into roaring furnaces. 

The Richelieu will not be up to the 
standards of our new Iowa, for exam- 
ple, but she’ll be more than a match for 
the enemy’s Scharnhorst, Tirpitz and 
Gneisenau. In fire power, she will rate just 
a cut below our ships of the Washington 
class, which are armed with nine 16-inch 
guns. 





[TS GooD TASTE 
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Ready for Action 


Refitting the Richelieu for service with 
the American fleet presented several tech- 
nical problems. First of all, a missing 15- 
inch gun, mysteriously snapped off at sea, 
had to be replaced. This weapon will 
be forged and turned in one of our ar- 
senals. Secondly, there was the question of 
ammunition for the French calibers. This 
was partially solved by the removal of all 
secondary batteries and their replacement 
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“All right, men, you might as well make yourselves comfortable for the nigh 












































with American guns. The ammuniti 
the big guns will be man 
American shell makers. 
The Richelieu is the only survivogf 
tragic class of modern warships bu) § 
the French just before the war’s out al 
The Jean Bart, one of this classi 
down with the Richelieu in 1935, I) 
complete at Casablanca when Amjts 
guns finished her last November. Thhy 
of a sister ship, the Clemenceau, 19; 
Brest in 1938, was wrecked by hi 
plosive charges when the shipyarcm 
evacuated by the French just befo tt 
Germans moved in. The projected@ai 
cogne wasn’t even laid down. On 
Richelieu escaped. She has become, 
fore, the cynosure of all French 
hopes for a rebirth of French naval fF 
As a member of the American fle 
Richelieu will fight as an ally of 
Britain; and yet only yesterday she f 
the British at Dakar. Only a code s 
that of the present commanding c 
Marcel Deramond, could bridge tk 
litical and spiritual gulf which these 
represent. To understand that 
understand, at once, why only a sce 
the crew of the Richelieu felt m 
compelled to quit her and rejoin 
units of the French fleet which 
Cross of Lorraine of De Gaulle. 
The rift between Frenchmen andiig?™: 
ally, the British, opened with Dunki 
widened with the melancholy ever 
July 3, 1940, at Mers el-Kebir, where 
ish warships slaughtered moored an 
chored and partially demobilized ur 
the French fleet. It deepened with thr 
slightly less tragic happenings at Dal 
At Mers el-Kebir, between dav 
dusk of July 3d, at least three Fren 
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wkhips—the Dunkerque, Provence and 
uvlgetagne—were sunk. Several cruisers 
van fare destroyed together with a number of 
lly ofdstroyers. : 
y tele Richelieu wasn’t at Mers el-Kebir, 
oegt she was very definitely present at Da- 
ding fe On the morning of September 23, 1940. 
ii (At about 6 o’clock that morning, the 
h theall routine of life aboard the Richelieu, 
it ofich had barely enough fuel oil to turn 
ya 4; engines over for a half-hour each day, 
felt aS interrupted by the arrival overhead 
rj FO British planes. Later, a message 
th gS Drought to M. le Commandant in his 
le, #2im, where a servant had awakened 
wg With a small cup of hot, black coffee. 
Dube Message said, simply: “Don’t resist.” 
y ev was signed: “De Gaulle.” 
‘vheey My orders,” said M. le Commandant 
ved aly, “could only come from the gover- 
od gt Of Dakar, the constituted deputy of the 
ih(yermment of France. The British and De 
 Dipulle wanted Dakar to surrender, intact. 
{ymt¥ Soon it was clear that they would at- 
FreagftPt force and that, in such an event, we 
yuld reply with force. That is precisely 
jat eventuated.” 


Damage Not Fatal 


The British-De Gaulle attacking force in- 
ided, among other warships, the Barham 
id the Resolution, two troop carriers 
id several destroyers. It was a relatively 
jat attacking force. One reason for this 
is that the Richelieu was thought to have 
len disposed of by the Hermes in July, 
||40, when the British destroyer sent an 
Provised torpedo boat in close to the 
ench battleship to dump several depth 
latges behind her. The damage caused 
he ash cans was patched up sufficiently 
the Richelieu’s engineers to enable her 
Maneuver, at reduced speed, by the time 
2 De Gaulle attack came. 
An ultimatum from the De Gaullist 
ree to surrender and join the British- 
ghting French movement or scuttle or 





) fired upon was rejected by the Dakar 
i! thorities. The commandant got his or- 
fs. They were to meet fire with fire. 

There was a desultory exchange of fire 
igpween the Barham and the Richelieu 
lly ithe first day’s action on September 23d. 
wi }@ Richelieu was hit. The polished frag- 
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ment of the nose of one of the Barham’s 
shells decorates the top of a bookcase in 
Deramond’s office. It bears a plaque with 
the inscription: “An affectionate souvenir, 
from H.M.S. Barham, Dakar, September, 
1940.” 

On the next day, the Richelieu was at- 
tacked by two British Swordfish torpedo 
bombers from one of the cruisers in the 
attacking force. The Richelieu’s ack-ack 
got one of the planes, but the second 
managed to score with a torpedo which 
sliced through the Richelieu’s armor, 
grooved a long furrow deep in her innards 
and exploded, but did not completely 
cripple the ship. Bulkheads and water- 
tight compartments held, and the Richelieu 
survived. The attack subsided on the third 
day after a shell from the Richelieu had 
hit the Resolution, which was seen steam- 
ing off in a cloud of black smoke. 

Efforts to effect landings by the at- 
tacking troops were repulsed by the guns 
of Dakar’s forts, and the attempts to take 
the strategic capital of French West Af- 
rica, potential springboard of an Axis in- 
vasion of the Western Hemisphere, failed. 

The Richelieu returned to her dock to 
lick her wounds and grow barnacles in the 
tepid waters of Dakar harbor. 

Her crew buttressed the welded patches 
in the ship’s stern with timbers. They built 
a cofferdam around the torpedo wound 
and patched her flank. The repairs were 
substantial enough to enable the Richelieu, 
later, to make the crossing to New York 
through schools of submarines and the 
furies of midwinter Atlantic storms. 

The deal between General Eisenhower 
and Admiral Darlan, following the Anglo- 
American invasion, finally released the 
Richelieu from Dakar. German occupa- 
tion of Vichy severed the bonds which tied 
the Richelieu and the loyalties of millions 
of Frenchmen to the erstwhile capital of 
France. Algiers became the new capital 
of the French government. This govern- 
ment joined the cause of the United Na- 
tions, and with it went the Richelieu. 

Today, the Richelieu is the flagship of 
those Frenchmen who remained loyal to a 
France whose capital moved from Paris to 
Vichy to Algiers. Tomorrow she may be 
the flagship of all Frenchmen. 

THE END 
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Marriage Under the Microscope 


that the size of the income bears no rela- 


| tion whatever to married happiness. They 


prove that there are cases in which one 
partner of a marriage is radiantly happy, 
and the other miserable. And that the 
happiest marriages for the women are 
those in which the wife is four to ten years 
older than the husband! The happiest 
husbands are at least twelve years older 
than their wives. 

In considering the scientific findings, 
remember that no single unfavorable fac- 
tor is ever to be taken too seriously. Even 
an ideally happy marriage is not ideal. in 
terms of all the statistically favorable fac- 
tors. 

Women’s chances of marrying at all 
vary greatly with age and occupation. If 
you are a spinster of 30, you have only 
half the chance of marrying that you had 
at 18. If you are a social worker, you are 
more than twice as likely to marry as a 
teacher, three times as likely as a librarian; 
and you have a better chance than an ac- 
tress. But these differences aren*t due to 
your opportunities for meeting bachelors 
on the job, for only about one woman out 
of eight meets her future husband through 
work or study, as compared to one out of 
four who marries a man she has known 
since childhood. ; 

You are apt to marry a person of dis- 
similar temperament, but one whose at- 
titudes toward current events are like your 
own, and your husband or wife will prob- 
ably enjoy the same kind of recreation you 
do. Engaged couples show no agreement 
whatever when it comes to liking or dis- 
liking a room ten degrees too hot or too 
cold, or in objecting to being forced to 
hurry more than they object to being 
made to wait; but they agree in a prefer- 
ence for hiking or bridge. 

Most American marriages are happy. 
Five out of six husbands and wives be- 
lieve that they are happier than the aver- 
age, and husbands are better satisfied with 
their marriages than wives are. The belief 
that a divorce is usually caused by the hus- 
band’s wish for freedom is also untrue; the 
wife is the one who wishes the divorce in 
three cases out of five. 

Married happiness runs in families. If 
both sets of couples’ parents were very 
happily married, their chances are two 
and a half times as good as if their par- 
ents had been only average or unhappy. 


A Comic-Strip Reality 


Mothers-in-law don’t help a marriage; 
the comic strips are right. If the husband’s 
mother is dead at the time he marries, the 
chances of happiness are greater than if 
she were alive. Yet her influence still re- 
mains strong, for men whose brides re- 
semble their mothers have 16 chances out 
of 17 of building a happy marriage. 

Newlyweds with a strong attachment to 
their parents always have the best chance. 
This is especially true of men, but women 
who were close to their mothers are also 
good matrimonial bets. Girls and men 
with « strong attachment to an older sis- 
ter are less apt to be happy than the aver- 
age. Nobody knows why. 

A girl’s future happiness may be indi- 
cated in the kindergarten. Brides who 
were under the age of six when they 
learned how babies come have twice as 
good a chance of being happily married 
as girls who were ignorant until twelve or 
older. Boys who were severely punished 
for early sex curiosity tend to make poor 
husbands. 

If ycu’re an only child, you’re a bad 
matrimonial risk, especially if you’re a 
man. But if you and your spouse are both 
eldest children, your chances of married 
happiness are far above the average. Eld- 


Continued from page 12 


est married to eldest is the best com- 
bination of all. Men and women from 
families of six children or more are better 
bets in marriage than those from families 
of two or three children, unless they are 
the youngest, as youngest children are very 
bad risks—almost as bad as only children. 

Big cities don’t turn out the best hus- 
bands or wives; men and women reared on 
farms have an especially good send-off 
(provided they do not live on a farm after 
marriage), and husbands brought up in 
small towns are slightly better risks than 
those brought up in big cities. Men with a 
solid background have three times as good 
a chance of a successful marriage as those 
from poverty-stricken homes. Men and 
women from similar backgrounds have an 
edge over Cinderella and the Prince. 

Did you give up Sunday school early? 
Husbands who’stopped going to Sunday 
school at ten years of age are much less 
desirable risks than men who continued 
Sunday school until they were over 19. 
Men and women who still éngage in mid- 
week activities are more apt to have happy 
marriages; husbands who never attend 
church are worse risks than those who go 
once a week, and by a large margin. Cou- 
ples joined in a religious ceremony have 
twice the proportion of happy marriages 
as those who take their vows before a 
civil servant. 

But—oddly enough—differences in re- 
ligion between husband and wife bear no 
relation at all to their happiness in mar- 
riage. It is good for the marriage if they 
both go to church, but they needn’t go to 
the same one. 

Age is a complicated matter. A mar- 
riage in which the bride or groom is less 
than 19 is over ten times as risky as mar- 
riage at the ideal age (29 for the man, 24 
for the girl). Marriages are dangerous 
whenever the bride is under 21 or the 
groom is under 24, and husbands older 
than 31 are risky too. But women who 


marry at 28 or older are apt tor 
pecially good wives. 
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pany for over five years, the out 
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Couples who were engaged for 2 
or more have a record of nearly 
cent of very good adjustments in 
riage; those who were engaged f 
than three months boast only 25.7 pe 

It doesn’t seem to matter whet 


bride and groom are virgins 


petted, so far as the success of thei 


riage is concerned. About one h 


American men are virgins when 


marry. What does help the mar ia 
“premarital attitude toward sex free 


disgust or aversion.” 
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Schoolteachers (who have 
chances of ever getting married than 


didn’t. 


bers of many professional groups) 
the highest percentage of happy mar: 
Next in order of success come ¥ 


who have held skilled office jobs, c 
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and unskilled workers last. The w 
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iskies are studded with Flying Fortresses in 
) theaters of this global war. Almost legend- 
‘re the achievements of our Army Air Forces 
1 this devastating Boeing bomber—and any 
ifacturer would be glad to play even a minor 
in the victories it is rolling up. We, of 
‘baker, have the responsibility of produc- 
uge quantities of the Wright Cyclone 
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Swarms of Flying Fortresses 
fly on Studebaker-built Cyclone engines 


enabling it to travel so fast, so far, so high. Each 
of these supercharged engines we build adds 
new luster to a Studebaker reputation for sound 
craftsmanship that now spans more than 91 
years. Studebaker equipment at the battle fronts 
will be succeeded, one day, by new and finer 
Studebaker cars and trucks for civilian use. Until 
that day, our first and only consideration is 


helping to arm our Nation and its Allies. 
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be sought out. If she worked at the same 
|desk for seven years or more, she is es- 
pecially apt to be a successful wife. 

A man earning from $150 to $250 a 
month on the wedding day has a slightly 
higher chance at happiness than one earn- 
ing more, and a much better chance than 
one making less. How he earns this money 
is even more important. Men most apt to 
enjoy happy marriages are, in this order: 
chemical engineers, ministers, college pro- 
fessors, athletic coaches, students, and 
high-school teachers. The least happy 
marriages are those of laborers, traveling 
salesmen, mechanics, carpenters, automo- 
bile mechanics and real-estate salesmen. 

Divorce statistics show that actors and 
traveling salesmen are, by all odds, the 
husbands most apt to be divorced. Next 
in probability of divorce come musicians, 
bartenders and doctors. Men least apt to 
be divorced are engineers, agricultural la- 
borers and blacksmiths. Why chemical 
engineers should turn out to be the ideal 
husbands is something of a mystery, but 
they have a tiny percentage of unhappy or 
broken marriages—-7.5 per cent—as com- 
pared with 40.5 per cent for laborers, 35.9 
per cent for traveling salesmen and 11.2 
per cent for ministers. 





Educated Husbands Preferred 


Does education itself make for happi- 
ness in marriage? Yes. Men who finished 
graduate courses, after college, have only 
one third as many unhappy marriages as 
men who just completed the grades. High- 
school-educated husbands are a better 
risk than grade-school graduates, and col- 
lege-bred men are better still. Women 
who have had graduate study are the best 
of all choices. 

Intelligence is another matter. Highly 
intelligent men marry younger, marry 
more intelligent women and have fewer 
divorces. If the husband and wife are 
equal in intelligence, the marriage has the 
best chance of success. 

What are the things, within our control, 
that make already existing marriages suc- 
ceed or fail? Painstaking studies point 
out the importance of staying in the same 
home for at least three years at a time, of 
avoiding avoirdupois and so on, and they 
show us that drunkenness, excess or lack 
of money, cruelty and nonsupport are al- 
most never the true causes of failure to 
get along. But it’s worth while supple- 
menting their bedrock data with some of 
the comments of husbands and wives 





themselves. These have been tabulated, 
but they have not been proved to bear 
any real relation to the success of the mar- 
triage. They are merely the things large 
numbers of couples think are causing their 
unhappiness. 

The seven most common complaints 
husbands make against their wives are 
nagging, lack of affection, selfishness, 
complaining, interfering with his hobbies, 


:|slovenliness and quick temper. 


Wives say their happiness is curdled by 
their husbands’ selfishness, lack of suc- 
cess in business, untruthfulness, complain- 
ing and failure to show affection. Least 
important among the stated causes of fric- 
tion are difference in age, smoking, drink- 
ing, a wife’s job outside the home and 
difference in religious belief. 

Money, the statistics show, is “a con- 
stant source of irritation in the home 
where there is already lack of harmony,” 
but its lack does not affect the happiness 
of a marriage. 

Statisticians find little relationship. be- 
tween sex compatibility and happiness, 
and when happily married couples are 
asked to list the satisfactions they find in 
marriage, only about one third of them 
even mention sex. Husbands in one study 
listed sexual relations third among the 
things which made their marriages valu- 





able to them; the first two were compan- 
ionship and mutual understanding. In the 


wives’ case, sexual relations were the last 
item in a long list of marriage benefits. 
Seventy per cent of all childless mar- 
riages end in divorce, compared to eight 
per cent of the marriages with children. 
Childless couples are much more apt to 
get divorced; but they are not less happy. 
Homes with two or more children have 33 
per cent more cases of unhappiness than 
those with one child or none; and studies 
show that the best adjustment is between 
husbands and wives who would like chil- 
dren, but have none. The next happiest 
group of couples have one child only— 


and a child for whom they planned. The} 


most unhappy group of all have one or 
more unwanted children. 

Other facts seem to have a surprising 
importance in deciding happiness. Do 
you and your husband or wife have sepa- 
rate bedrooms? Then you are much less 
apt to be happy than if you used either 
twin beds or a double bed. Does the wife 
prefer a play to a dance? Four fifths of 
all happy wives do; less than half of di- 
vorced women do.' If the husband belongs 
to three or more clubs, your marriage has 
a five-to-three edge over one in which the 
husband belongs to none. If the wife be- 
longs to at least three clubs, ‘she has a five 
to four superiority over wives who belong 
to none. 

Has the husband almost no men 
friends? Several investigators can rise to 
show you that is a bad omen. Did the wife 
have many women friends before mar- 
riage? Splendid! 

Do you live in a town of less than 10,- 
000 population? That’s much more auspi- 
cious for your happiness in marriage than 
if you lived in a city of 200,000 or more. 
If you are living on a farm, you are twice 
as apt to escape divorce, but also less apt 
to be very happy than the urban couple. 
If you live in the suburbs, your chances of 
happiness are five to four to your advan- 
tage, compared with couples living inside 
the city limits. 

Do you live in a single-family home 
yourself? Then you have almost twice the 
chance at happiness of the apartment 
dweller. If you own or plan to own your 
own home, that is even better. Your 
chances of success in marriage are way 
above the average. 


Beware of Assertive Women 


What kind of person are you? If the 
wife wishes she had been born a man, 
that’s a bad sign for her marital happiness. 
If she is conservative, secure, optimistic, 
co-operative and benevolent, she scores 
among the happiest wives. (Unhappy 
wives are insecure, hostile, individualistic, 
assertive and radical.) The fewer domi- 
neering qualities there are in both hus- 
bands and wives, the better the chances 
in marriage; but if someone must domi- 
nate, it is much better for the husband to 
be the boss. 

The number of years you have been 
married may affect your happiness. If you 
are less radiantly happy after ten years of 
marriage than in the first two years, that 
is usual; your home may still be an un- 
usually happy one. The satisfaction of 
most couples in their marriage tends to 
fall sharply from the third to the tenth or 
twelfth year, and then to rise. Around 
the 23d year of marriage, there is another 
very low point, and then an increase in 
contentment, so. that couples married 33 
years or more are again happy. 

But if you have difficulty adjusting to 
your marriage you are lucky, in 1943, in 
having more facts to go on than any pre- 
vious generation in history. Marriage, 
under the microscope, becomes a manage- 
able and predictable relationship. We can 
all profit by the mistakes which earlier 
couples made and which the persistent 
scientists of marriage have now laid bare 
for you and me. 

THE END 
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up your car with gasoline in peace- 


' 


==\ (housands and thousands of pounds of 
@:0 leave each day from Natal, bound 
herever Americans fight. The prom- 
we heard a year ago are being fulfilled 


ay. 
fonverted transport planes which were 
t to carry 20,000 pounds now carry 
)00 pounds and they fly in a steady and 
Ir g stream from Natal across the 
mth Atlantic, bringing American war 
-erial into battle. 
here are no hangars at Natal, although 
usually find more than two hundred 
raft on the ground. Planes don’t stay 
a2 enough at Natal to use hangars. Even 
Or repairs such as changing an engine 
done in the open by men who have had 
rs of training with Pan American, East- 
TWA or other American lines. These 
the best mechanics in the world. They 
Strip an engine and put it together 
in as quickly as you can do the same 
ig With a vacuum cleaner. 
‘rom Natal, you take the big jump 
¥oss the pond. Again, this is a routine 
at but it is not without hazard. There 
Ssubmarines in the South Atlantic; sub- 
fines with antiaircraft guns mounted on 
[ decks. More than one plane has 
M victim to their fire. But we fly high 
ES the South Atlantic. 

0 a passenger, such a flight can never 
‘om Outine. We fly at night, and the heat 

South America recedes, and the cool 
1 zes that come from far, far south of 

# equator infiltrate into the cabin. The 

im is high and the night is studded with 
; s and, far below, the sea is a velvet 
Det, calm and serene. The beauty of the 
at prevents you from sleeping, if you 


)§ 


\ 
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These Are Your Sons 


Continued from page 16 


are a casual passenger and not a pilot who 
has made the trip fifty times. 

Finally the night goes to sleep, star by 
star, and a golden dawn emerges from the 
horizon to broaden and bring another day 
to you. And then the airplane banks 
sharply to the right and circles, and with 
visions of submarines you wonder what 
it is all about. We circle and come down, 
and a copilot comes back to point out a 
swirling mass of bubbling water below us. 

“Thought it might be a plane in trouble 
or a submarine,” he explains laughingly; 
“but it’s only a school of flying fish.” 

Millions of them leap above the surface, 
and the water boils and then, caught by 
the shafts of the sun, cascades in shimmer- 
ing golden masses. Then there is land 
ahead. Henceforth, home security enters 
the picture, and we can neither write nor 
mention the names of the various bases 








THE SILLY GOOSt 


He didn’t know about Bond Bond’ Street 





operated by the Air Transport Command & 


in Central Africa. We land at a large base 
which the men call Bushtown. We land 


feeling a little as Balboa must have felt | iF 


when he first sighted the Pacific. We feel 
self-important and adventurous as we 
alight from the big plane and set foot on 
African soil’ But our exultation is short- 
lived. 

A sergeant and his crew take over the 
ship and we hear him ‘call to his men, “Get 
this crate serviced in a hurry. We got a 
million planes coming in here today.” 

He had exaggerated a little. I stood on 
the airport nearly an hour, and planes 
were constantly circling, waiting their turn 
to land; planes which had also performed 
this casual miracle of crossing the South 
Atlantic without incident. 

The colonel in charge assigns us to bar- 
racks and says casually, “You will find 
four or five houseboys there. Give them 
your laundry and have them press your 
clothes if you wish. And we have no locks 
on our doors here. These boys are hon- 
est. No one here has ever missed so much 
as a toothbrush.” 

The smiling, ebony-skinned lads who re- 
ceive us are immaculately clean, and so 
are the quarters we are given. We sleep 
three in a room under mosquito netting. 
American Army doctors unquestionably 
lead the world in the field of preventive 
medicine. Actually, mosquitoes aren’t very 
common in this particular part of Central 
Africa, but those which are here are the 
nasty malaria-carrying type. And so every 
man must sleep under mosquito netting, 
and there are signs warning the men not to 
attend the evening picture show without 
Wearing mosquito boots. For some rea- 
son, these local mosquitoes have a weak- 
ness for ankles, and shin-high boots frus- 
trate them completely. 


Sunday Drivers in Africa 


Americans, even American soldiers, are 
tourists at heart, and every Sunday, hun- 
dreds of our men climb into trucks and go 
far into the “bush” to see native life. They 
are startled by the wild, lush beauty of the 
interior. Bananas, mangoes, alligator pears 
(a penny apiece), and plantains hang from 
trees. Occasionally, the jungle colors its 
drabness with the violent red and purple 
of bougainvillaea, roses and strange local 
flowers. 

The Central African is a_ smiling, 
friendly, trusting person, and he frankly 
loves the robust humor and good nature of 
the American soldier or pilot who will give 
him a penny just to pose for a picture. In 
the jungle, natives wear clothes only to 
attend church on Sunday, and today the 
mails bound for home are laden with pic- 
tures of undraped local belles, which may 
cause consternation among the men’s par- 
ents and wives who receive them. The con- 





ui Blend that Meets the 


NDOOR TEST 


Smokers told him about BOND STREET'S rich, 
mellow flavor—bite-free as a custom blend. 





Men—and ladies, too—told him it leaves 
no stale pipe odors in the room ... and that— 


BoNnD STREET contains a rare aromatic to- 


bacco never before used in any popular priced 


blend. “Truly arom aromatic. Never loses its flavor. 
But—he wouldn’t believe. 


Some day he will discover BOND STREET. 
When he does—man!—you’'ll never pry him 
loose. 





Make this discovery yourself—today! 
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Tirovcn the sultry tropic dark, stretcher-bearers 
come stumbling back to the dressing station. 
“Chest wound,” they report. “Sniper’s bullet.” 


The tense-faced young Marine on the litter grins 
up at the man in white. “You'll fix me up, Doc,” 
he whispers. And the surgeon nods. 

He has as much equipment as he needs in that 
shelter under the mosquito net. There is a compe- 
tent Navy nurse, a portable sterilizer, clean instru- 
ments, and one other priceless asset — strong, 
dependable light to guide the skill of his hands. 
For throbbing steadily away in its hiding-place 
among the palms, a “Caterpillar” Diesel Electric 
Set is generating current. 

The road to Japan is a rough road. Each step 
along the way must be fought for, won and held. 
In that struggle many young Americans will be 





wounded. But the chances for their safe recovery 
will be greater because of the Navy’s foresight in 
supplying rugged, mobile electrical equipment on 
each bit of occupied land. 

The versatility of “Caterpillar” Diesels — Trac- 
tors, Graders, Engines and Electric Sets—is being 
turned to many vital uses in this war. Tough and 
powerful, able to run on almost any type of fuel, 
“Caterpillar” Diesels are at work on every front. 
They are building roads and airfields, hauling 
big guns, clearing beachheads and jungle trails, 
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pumping water, powering air-compressors ant | 
winches, generating current for lights and com : 
munications, furnishing main or stand-by powe! f 
for fighting and cargo craft. ; 


Today the armed forces have first call on al 
“Caterpillar” production. But the conservation o} 
older machines for war-essential jobs at home i 
in the capable hands of “Caterpillar” dealers} 
Their specialized equipment and skill are keep} 
ing “Caterpillar” Diesel power at work with thi} 
least expenditure of money and critical materials] 
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CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. = PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


TO WIN THE WAR: WORK—FIGHT—BUY U. S. WAR BONDS! yl 
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nation, if any, may be dismissed. Our 
here have too much respect for their 
orms and themselves to do anything 
rnish either. 

m and pilots at these African bases 
work by the clock. Whenever 
me in, men are ready to unload or 
them. Each base has gasoline (bur- 
erground) ready for the tremen- 
am of air traffic that flows through 
cause most of the bases are far re- 
| from cities, the men have to carve 
‘out of the jungle for themselves. 
‘an ingenuity has been equal to the 


mn one jungle base, almost every officer 
ns a saddle horse. Natives bring them 
land much bargaining takes place be- 
le a horse and saddle change hands. 
verage price is about twenty dol- 
fen don’t have much else to spend 


y on. 
Phe Post Exchange, operated efficiently 
erever you go, gives them cigarettes 
fty cents a carton. They get Ameri- 
) canned beer at many bases for half 

‘we pay at home. They spend a 
eal of time souvenir hunting, buy- 
five cloth and juju charms which, 
natives insist, ward off everything from 

ia to the evil eye. 


SeAtrports Out of Jungle 


toute across Africa was originally 
d by three brilliant Pan Ameri- 
ts. George Kraigher, John Yeo- 
nd Henry Kristofferson (all colonels 
ere responsible. Then a shotgun 
ing took place between Pan Ameri- 
and our Army. The marriage was 
essful than most such unions. 
pline complemented Pan Amer- 
iciency beautifully, and today there 
doubt that this combination has 
d in the greatest transport organiza- 
er put together. 
three flying pioneers were taken 
yy the Army and they immediately 
work. They took over airports, 
ion buildings and barracks. The 
Pan American personnel had to be 
ously enlarged. New bases had to 
ved out of the jungle. A thousand 
ms not directly concerned with fly- 
pped up. 
fine airport, for instance, which 
Merican operated, was excellent in 
espect except that the only available 
had to be pumped up from 300 feet 
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below ground. In the jungle you make 
your own power, and it couldn’t be spared 
to pump up the amount of water which 
would be needed by hundreds and hun- 
dreds of men every day. 

The three trail blazers found a spot six 
miles from the airport, where clear pure 
water lay only thirty feet below the surface. 
In no time at all, roads had been built, 
barracks, messrooms, offices and store- 
houses had sprung up. The jungle receded 
stubbornly but inevitably, and today hun- 
dreds of your sons are living well, eating 
better than you do at home and, within the 
admitted limitations of rigid Army ex- 
istence, thoroughly enjoying life. Sure 
they’d rather be home, but you don’t hear 
many complaints from them. They’re do- 
ing a tough and important job; they are 
conscious of this and they go about it 
gravely and conscientiously. 

This particular base is unique in that 
it boasts a miniature zoo. The boys bought 
two leopard cubs from some natives. The 
leopards, now eight months old, have 
grown to the point that they are no longer 
allowed to wander about the mess halls or 
barracks. They are kept in a wooden cage 
but they are still friendly and eagerly eat 
bananas or bits of meat salvaged from the 
dinner table and fed to them by hand. 

The base also had a pet giraffe about 
nine feet high, three tame gazelles raised 
since fawnhood, and an ostrich which 
turned out to be a bit of a sissy. The os- 
trich is afraid of the jungle and insists upon 
spending all its time in the barracks. No 
one yet has found a way to teach the 
ostrich the lessons which puppies usually 
learn in a few weeks, and this complicates 
matters no end. 

Even at this secluded airport, the men 
have three movies a week. Anyone who 
thinks that the picture industry is nones- 
sential should hear the shrieks of delight 
with which our men greet the triweekly 
showing. 

There is a radio here, too, and the enter- 
tainment programs are listened to avidly. 
Bob Hope, Jack Benny and Bing Crosby 
are their favorites. Although the boys get 
no newspapers, they are strangely apa- 
thetic toward our American news com- 
mentators, and shouts of “Take him off” 
usually greet the pontifical tones of some 
man to whom millions of you at home lis- 
ten intently. The boys seem to prefer the 
BBC which merely broadcasts the com- 
muniqués without comment. 

Native black troops, British trained, 








“The way things are now, Id be satisfied to 
discover a cheap, simple substitute for anything!” 


BO BROWN 


have been given to our commanding offi- 


cers to act as guards. These husky natives 
are trained to obedience. At night they 
stand guard at the airports. They have 
orders to challenge anyone who ap- 
proaches the airport or the planes. If the 
answer is not satisfactory they have or- 
ders to shoot. Our men found out very 
quickly that these natives obeyed orders 
very literally. Often planes, to escape the 
terrific heat of the jungle or desert, take 
off before dawn. It is not especially re- 
assuring to approach the airport and to 
be greeted by the sight of tall, black, sinis- 
ter-looking men who point bayonets at 
you and cry “Halt!” Very hurriedly your 
young pilots will yell, “Abokina”—which 
means “I am your friend.” This is the first 
word our boys learn in Central Africa. 


A Fair Exchange 


Most of Central Africa is run by the 
British. Our men invite the British soldiers 
and airmen to their films, and the British 
reciprocate by having our men in to tea 
or to shows they put on themselves. 

One morning I was in the office of 
Colonel Frank Collins, chief of staff at a 
large installation in Africa. Lord Swin- 
ton, minister to the British mandated ter- 
ritories in Africa, was on the phone. He 
was having some important guests to din- 
ner and he wondered if the commanding 
officer couldn’t spare three pounds of that 
good American butter. 

“Of course I can,” the American colo- 
nel said, “and by the way, Lord Swinton, 
I’m a little short of cement and need a bit 
to finish a new runway. Could you perhaps 
spare about three tons of your excellent 
British cement?” 

“Of course I can,” Lord Swinton agreed, 
“Tl exchange a ton of cement for a pound 
of butter any day!” 

The two young pilots who flew our big 
Douglas across Africa were named Pat 
and Mike. Captain Pat Passage and Lieu- 
tenant Mike Fada seemed to know every 
tree in the jungle, every grain of sand in 
the desert. Pat became famous in Air 
Force circles a year ago when he crowded 
73 Burmese refugees into his DC-3 and 
flew them to safety. The load of a DC-3 is 
27,000 pounds. On that occasion, Pat had 
to lift 34,000 pounds off the short run- 
way. He did it easily. 

“Those Burmese are very small,” he 
says, dismissing the incident. “So I just 
piled them on top of one another.” 

Cairo is a welcome sight after the long 
trip. Today, the town is filled with Ameri- 
can uniforms. It has become a sort of Air 
Transport Command junction. From here, 
planes wing their way north to Teheran 
and thence to Karachi, New Delhi and 
Chungking. 

Often the planes are filled with mail 
from home. Our military leaders know 
how important mail is to the troops. Mail 
from home gets the highest priority after 
food, and men in North Africa or Cairo 
or Teheran are often reading letters which 
you wrote only ten or twelve days before. 
Thank the Air Transport Command for 
that. In fact, thank the Air Transport Com- 
mand for the cigarettes your boys smoke, 
for the candy bars they munch, for the 
occasional can of beer (virtually a medical 
necessity when the climate hits 120 and 
there is no water) they get. 

It is, of gourse, the American prerogative 
to criticize. But even the most avid arm- 
chair strategist can find no fault with this 
magnificent organization, headed by Gen- 
eral Arnold and run for the most part by 
former transport company executives. As 
proof of the efficiency of the Air Transport 
Command, I only submit that less than a 
week ago I was swimming in the surf at 
Miami and today I had lunch in a house- 
boat on the Nile. And this time tomorrow 
night I will be in Teheran, which is a thou- 
sand miles east. 

THe END 
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Day and night 

the Mission 

plant is busy 
producing concen- 
trated orange juice 
for our armed forces 
and our allies. In ad- 
dition, we and our 
bottlers and dealers 
are striving to see 
that everybody gets 
enough Mission 
Orange Beverage. 

















Eighteen in August 


By Roma Rose 


ding soberly from time to time. 

“With his I.Q. of 137,” the woman 
was saying, “he can carry this schedule. 
That leaves Saturday afternoons and Tues- 
days and Thursdays from four to six for his 
laboratory work, and, of course, Sundays.” 

She was the mother of one of his 
students—a tall, handsome woman with 
straight black brows in a strong and intel- 
ligent face. She had come to get her son 
through his premedical course in two 
years instead of three, so that he would 
be deferred from the draft as a full medical 
student as soon as he was eighteen. 

Professor Locke glanced again at the 
record of George Woodbridge on the desk 
before him. Nothing but A’s and B’s. One 
of his best students. 

“Tt might be possible,” he said. “But I 
don’t think it is advisable.” 

“Nonsense,” Mrs. Woodbridge said, 
looking at him with a contradicting stare. 
“He hasn’t been doing so well lately.” 

“He’s worried, naturally,’ she said. 
“Once we get this settled, he'll be all 
right.” 

“T don’t believe he can do it—even if 
I were to allow him to try. But I'll go into 
the matter thoroughly. His transcript— 
everything. I do not feel justified in giving 
my consent without considering the entire 
case.” 

She rose to go. “I know you won’t be 
too academic about this, Professor. It is 
more than just a matter of credits and 
points.” She managed a smile, charming, 
persuasive. “As long as I live, I will feel 
that you have saved my son for me.” 


Piss scben LOCKE listened, nod- 
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“I will consider it carefully,” he said. 
“Goodby, Mrs. Woodbridge.” 

Professor Locke walked down the hall 
and found young Woodbridge in the labo- 
ratory. “Mr. Woodbridge, I want to 
speak to you. As soon as you can, come 
into my office.” 

The young man straightened. “Yes, sir. 
I can come now.” 

He had smooth, light brown hair, and he 
ran his hand over it. His eyes were gray 
and larger than his mother’s. He must 
resemble his father, Professor Locke 
thought. 

“Your mother has been here.” 

The young man blushed as he walked 
along. “She said she was coming in.” 

“So you want to hurry up and be a doc- 
tor?” 

“Well—yes, sir.” 

At the office, the young man opened the 
door for Professor Locke and then fol- 
lowed him inside. 

“Sit down, Mr. Woodbridge. What made 
you want to study medicine?” 

“Well, I always knew that’s what I was 
going to do. My mother and I have talked 
about it and planned for it since I was a 
kid.” 

Professor Locke fingered the paper- 
weight on his desk. 

“Let’s.see—you'll be eighteen in August. 
. .. How do you feel about going into the 
Army?” 

The boy breathed once before he lifted 
his eyes. His features, clear-cut though 
they were, now blurred with indecision. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
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“J really don’t know, sir.” There was a 
pause. “It doesn’t seem like the Great Ad- 
venture, certainly. And I’m not attracted 
by any of the hero stuff—but I keep feel- 
ing—” He hurried now, faster as he went 
—“I keep feeling I ought to go. I'm not 
married. I’m not prepared for my pro- 
fession yet. What I mean is: I haven’t as 
much to lose as most of them.” 

“So you’ve decided—” Professor Locke 
prompted helpfully. 

The boy flushed. “But my mother—” he 
said. ‘““And of course, as she says, we’ll be 
needing doctors after it’s over. It can’t last 
forever.”” He swallowed. “Jl do my best, 
sir, to carry the work.” 

“I’m sure you would.” Professor Locke 
paused. “In your own mind, though, you 
think you should go. Is that right?” 

“TI don’t know for sure. But I’m afraid 
that’s the way it looks to me.” He put 
both his feet firmly on the floor. 

“Sometimes,” Professor Locke said, “it 
is difficult to distinguish between respon- 
sibility and dependency in our relations 
with our fellow human beings.” 

The young man was thoughtful. “I’m 
not sure I know what you mean, sir.” 

“Whether we are responsible for them, 
or dependent on them,” the professor ex- 
plained. “The distinction is fine.” 

For the first time in years, he could re- 
member Katharine’s face clearly as they 
stood on the steps of the Chemistry Build- 
ing that spring night in 1917. And the bit- 
terness in her voice as she had said, “J 
know why she wants us to wait until you 
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Professor Locke found him in the 
tory. “Mr. Woodbridge,” he saic¢ 
to speak to you. Come into 


come back ... but it’s not her 
yours—and mine.” 

“The distinction is fine,” he s 
“Sometimes almost indistinguish 

The boy looked at him, p 
to understand. 

Professor Locke knew that loo! 
talk like a bad textbook,” he 
laughed in his classroom manner. 
put it this way: It is exceedingly 
to hurt those whom we love, or ¥ 
us.” He knew he was hiding 
words but he was getting closer, 

“Yes, sir, ltusae 

So difficult, Professor Locke 
looking at this boy’s face, at t 
tainty in his young eyes, that he 
be able to do it—alone. 

“What I am trying to say to you, 
is this: In the life of nearly eve 
there comes a time when he must 
his mother. When his own judgm 
be his only guide.” 

“You really think so, sir?” ° 
voice was hopeful. 

“I know it.” The professor 
move until the words had come, 
Then he leaned back in his chair, § 
brittle... old. 

“Tm glad to hear you say tha 
believe that, too. But my mother 
hesitated. “She’s pretty determi 
won't be easy.” 

I could settle it, Professor Locke 
quickly. I could say: No, he can 
this heavy schedule. He’s too you 
that’s not the point. 

“Tt’s up to you, Woodbridge,” 

For one long, wavering moment, 
sat there. He ran his hand nervous 
his smooth brown hair. Then it we 

“Tl do it,” he said quietly, sure 
got up. “I don’t know how. It 
awful. But thank you, sir.” He 
step to the door. “Thank you, sir. 

Professor Locke came around 
“T am not sending you out to die,” 
self-conscious at his own seric 
“That is not my decision to mak 
yours. This is something else. | 
know if you understand, but I admi 
I hope you will come back. Id like 
you finish here. Good luck, Mr. 
bridge.” He put out his hand, ai 
young man clasped it. 


ROFESSOR LOCKE sat down 

His heart was pounding. He wi 
tired, but he must get home now; 
expected. He was never later thi 
o'clock. 

He filled his brief case with ¢ 
stacks of papers. He buttoned his 
coat carefully to the top and went 0 

His mother was waiting in her ch 
thick white hair looking vigorot 
handsome and well kept. Her knitt 
in her lap. He bent and touched 
to the cheek she offered. 

“And how was it today, son?” S| 
always so interested in everything 
“Did you have a hard day? Yo 
tired.” 

“No,” he said. “I had a good da) 

“I’m so glad. What happened?” 

“Nothing.” Usually he told her ' 
tle high lights, arranging them witl 
making them seem important. “I ha« 
conferences . . . one of my best st 
is going into the Army.” 

“What a shame!” She sighed and 
up her knitting. “You know, deat 
said, “I’m so thankful that you’re oy 
draft age. I couldn’t let you go. * 
all I’ve got.” She gave him a brigh 
ing smile. 

“Yes, Mother,” he said. “And you 
I’ve got.” He went into his stud 
closed the door. 
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SAVING GAS 


HERE’S Ruse GOLDBERG 4°V!cE 


Rude (s0lD0Kk/ 


COFFEE IN POT (A), COOKING ON RADIATOR, DRIPS 
INTO CUP (B) — PASSENGER (C) REACHES TO DUNK 
DOUGHNUT (BD), LOWERING PEANUT (E) INSIDE CAR— 
ELEPHANT (F), SEEING PEANUT THROUGH REAR 
WINDOW, STARTS AFTER IT, MOVING CAR WITH 
HEAVY ROD (G)— YOU HAVE TO GET A NEW 
ELEPHANT FOR THE NEXT TRIP BECAUSE, ONCE 
YOU FOOL HIM, AN ELEPHANT NEVER FORGETS. 




















Another way to 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h gas 


Yes, Motor Oil CAN Save Gas! 


When valves, pistons and piston 


to give you top gas mileage. When 
they are fouled with sludge, varnish 
and carbon, your engine wastes fuel. 
A motor oil that resists these de- 
posits is bound to save gasoline. 

PennZoil is refined especially to 
keep engines clean and well lubri- 
cated. Many PennZoil users have 
found their motors still clean and 
efficient after 50, 75, even 100 
thousand miles! 
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in and_over China is about to be intensi- 
fied. It’s a fine idea, but the question is: 
With what? Chennault’s record with the 
American Volunteer Group—the Flying 
Tigers—showed him to be a miracle man, 
but even he can’t go on performing mira- 
cles without planes. At the moment, he 
hasn’t got planes. 

Chennault has been quoted as saying 
that with 500 planes he can sweep the 
Japs right out of China’s skies. He is nota 
man who goes in for making idle boasts, 
and there is no doubt that he could do 
something spectacular with 500 planes. 
Knowing him, I am convinced that he 
| could do very well with 300 planes. From 
|'my own observations and from what I 
‘learned from veterans in China, the abso- 
lute minimum of combat planes required 
lis 100 bombers and 200 fighter planes. It’s 
/a small number compared to the air forces 
of the other United Nations, but conditions 
are different in China. Just how different 
/becomes clear when one remembers the 
record of the AVG. 





Taking a Toll of Japs 


The number of Japanese planes—fight- 
ers and bombers, including the vaunted 
Zeros—that the AVG pilots downed was 
officially put at 286. The Jap flight person- 
nel accounted for was put at 1,500. Since 
those guys of the AVG practically had to 
bring back some of the pieces of a Jap 
plane to make it count, the figures are 
very conservative. They do not include 
the planes that managed to wobble out of 
a fight and then piled up on the way home, 
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or ships lost because pilots were gunned 
so badly that they couldn’t get back, or 
the many planes strafed so heavily on the 
ground that they never got. off again, or 
the personnel put out of action in raids 
over enemy airdromes. 

That job was done with P-40s, ships not 
equal to the Jap Zeros in some ways. But 
that is not the amazing thing about the 
AVG’s record. The amazing thing is that 
the boys never had more than thirty of 
those P-40s that could get off the ground 
at one time. They couldn’t get spare parts 
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How We Can Help China Fight 


Continued from page 20 


or replacement planes. It was a 
of robbing some of the planes to g¢ 
cient parts to make others fly. 

When I left China, Chennault ha 
six bombers, one of which was used 
nish spare parts; yet he created ha’ 
them. He kept striking in so many 
tions that the bewildered Japs thou 
had a great many more planes. 

There are ‘several reasons why ¢ 
deal can be done with very little, 
warfare over China. First, Chenr 
get the most out of every plane; | 
been fighting the Japs for years, 
he knows exactly the right tactics 
ing clay pigeons of them. Second, a 
starting from central China can fly 
direction except due west and go 
directly into enemy territory. Thi 
Chinese hold an enormous advantag 
the Japs through their constant inj 
tion on enemy plane movements. 
impossible for the Japs to pull a 
raid. 

On the other hand, the Japs, bee; 
the loyalty of the Chinese in conc 
territory, can seldom, if ever, receiv 
than a five-minute warning of an 
tack, and the Jap planes get caught 
field. 

What are needed at the moment ¢ 
big bombers, but light and medium 
ers like the A-20A and the B-25, fa 
maneuverable enough to be used for 
if necessary, big enough to carry 2 
load of “Japrat” poison, with s 
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fire power to keep Nip fighters awa ; 


small and handy enough to work ¢ 
short fields. The smaller ships cost | 
fuel, oil and crew. Therefore, me 
them can be operated on the same ¢ 
of supply. 


e 


Two hundred good, modern j/hte) 


planes of any type would do the trick 
main factor to be considered sho 
standardization, because of the dif 
of getting spare parts into China. 

ever, continual replacements mu 


counted upon, for the strain on {jit 


planes in wartime is terrific. 
At first, it will be necessary to 
China top-notch American crews, Vv 


by FOSTER FF 


“I don’t see how you'll ever make the purchase, Alfred, if he won't 


give you the bananas first and you won’t give him the money first” 
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[eg | eouLIERs “Shall I wrap it up, sir, or will you wear it home?” 


of an 


C4 
a the Chinese. But gradually, as the 


Om inese pilots return from flying schools 
edygmene United States, and mechanics and 
5 fa nd crews are trained in China, it 
cf {gh Wldn't be necessary to send American 
cary YS with each lot of planes. It has been 
ii) ge @XPETIence that the Chinese make com- 
Jent mechanics, given sufficient train- 





: 
ate ; and supervision. I have known any 
s cl ber I would trust absolutely to do an 
a jellent job of work on any type of air- 
ant tft with which they are familiar. 

‘During the three years from 1932 to 
en 5, [helped to train a lot of Chinese pi- 
bet Il was at Hangchow with Colonel 


4 shag H. Jouett, who had brought a group 
ip g@amtation experts to China for the pur- 
tina A of helping the Chinese build an effi- 
‘ ‘Jat air force. I know that, given equal 
* Mipment, any of the fighter pilots I 
i%Mned out could have taken the Nip 
| fought him. The trouble has always 
in that the Chinese pilots never did 
Se equal equipment. 


| 
Ane Practicing on Human Targets 


or three years in Chungking, I watched 
|| training of Japanese naval air person- 
| that wreaked such havoc at Pearl Har- 
Nhe Manila, Singapore, Java and Burma. 
ho le bombing of Chungking, day after 
\y, month after month, enabled the Japs 
\train thousands of pilots, navigators, 
yoaliomen, engineers, gunners and bom- 
\Mediers over live targets, in every possible 
i), Yather condition. 
» watched them improve as raid fol- 
wed raid and, each time, I also watched 
ee or four Chinese pilots in antiquated 
“assian fighters tackle a formation of 
‘Yenty-seven to thirty-six Jap bombers. 
j@ Chinese fliers would get in there and 
Mht the best they knew how, though it 
4 Dusly wasn’t going to do any good, 
dT could only stand there and admire 
* grit of those lads who had plenty of 
iis but no airplanes. 
_ |The advantage of keeping foreign per- 
7 fin 1 at a minimum is that the Chinese 
‘it live off the country. The upkeep of 
kmerican mechanic in China is $4.25 
say, U. S. currency. The upkeep of a 
inese mechanic is about a tenth of that, 
_ Bm though the prices of food in China 
~ £ extremely high. 
-_ fn July, 1942, for instance, rice was $7 
~ fou (44 pounds); beef was $2.50 a catty 
10 pounds); bread 50c a pound; po- 
20c a pound; sugar 60c a pound; 
nh $4.45 for 4 pounds. The very cheap- 
kind of cigarettes cost 75c a package; 
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American cigarettes cost $2.25 a package; 
a bottle of whisky $16. 

People leaving China sold old suits of 
clothes for $125. My $5 fountain pen was 
snatched right out of my pocket at the air- 
field by a Chinese who gave me $100 for 
it. Sulfathiazole tablets sell for $1.75 each: 
aspirin tablets are 35c each; one ordinary 
sulfanilamide tablet costs $1.25, and neo- 
salvarsan is sold at the rate of $6.50 for 
9 minims. 

Madame Chiang suggested that an 
A.E.F. should be sent to China. I doubt 
that very many people who have had ex- 
perience in that country would agree with 
her, not only because it is expensive to 
keep American troops in China but also 
because our soldiers are not used to the 
living conditions that prevail over there. It 
is difficult to keep up their morale. They 
fall ill with dysentery, malaria and ty- 
phoid. 

Most experts agree that the Chinese 
army can take care of any ground action 
if properly equipped. It is not only one 
of the most courageous but it is also one 
of the most mobile armies in the world. 
All a Chinese soldier does is pick up his 
washbasin, cup, umbrella and gun, and he 
is ready to go. He can live off the country 
and he subsists mainly on rice. He wears 
a cotton uniform, which in winter has a 
padded cotton lining, his footwear is usu- 
ally straw sandals with no socks, and he 
sleeps under one thin wool blanket. Most 
of the troops in the fighting districts have 
steel helmets but the others wear big 
straw hats. 

As to equipment, the Chinese have a 
few light, thinly armored tanks, most of 
them from England. One army boasts an 
entire mechanized division; it is generally 
immobilized because of lack of fuel. 


The army was trained along German| { 


lines by German advisers and it used 
largely German or French arms. Before 
the United States went into the war, the 
Chinese got scarcely any arms and am- 
munition from us. Now, with their former 
sources of supply cut off, the Chinese can’t 
get ammunition and replacement parts 
for what arms they have. 
Industrialization of the country hasn’t 
been carried far enough to permit them to 
manufacture those things in quantities 
sufficient for their needs. For instance, 
one of their best runs of steel, which is 
the right quality for gun barrels, turns out 
only 15 tons a day. With what they manu- 
facture, the Chinese could perhaps equip 
an entire division with rifles and pistols 
but none of the other arms requisites. It 
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WHAT DOES A S 


KNOW ABOUT 


Cr? 


Here comes another fishing season! The fish will be there, of course. But 
how about the fishermen? 


Millions of anglers have other engagements—in the armed forces, in 
factories, on farms. Seems like the *43 crop of fish are going to be pretty 
much neglected. 


Does this mean bigger and better fish in years to come? Or does it 
mean poorer fishing—for lack of normal conservation efforts? What effect, 
if any, does off-shore bombing have on deep-sea fishing? We don’t know. 
But we're inclined to believe that fishing will be better. Are we right? 

One thing we DO know: when the war is won, fishermen will have 
finer outboard motors for their favorite sport. Many of the refinements in 
precision manufacture which we have developed in war produc- 
tion will be evident in the post-war Sea-Horse. 
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Right now, however, we are working only on war material— 
on powerful, rugged outboards for the armed forces—and on cer- 
tain specialized precision items. We are working harder at this 
job than any we have ever worked at before. Excuse us, please, 
if we miss this season. We have other fish to fry. 


JOHNSON MOTORS, 301 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois 
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must also be kept in mind that what comes 
out of the factories isn’t all sent to one 
place; it is scattered around all over the 
country in small amounts. 

Then one stumbles upon the problem 
of distribution. There are many military 
roads but they are poor. The trucks on 
hand are in bad repair, so that most sup- 
plies are carried on coolie back and by 
stage transportation. Trucks, however, 
aren't so badly needed as are the parts 
with which to repair and maintain those 
already in the country. There are enough 
trucks for present needs, but they are lying 
idle because of the lack of a few small 
parts. 

China has several aircraft factories with 
competent engineers to operate them but 
insufficient material to allow them to pro- 
duce any planes. There are six different 
plants where planes could be built, and 
several other plants where engines could 
be assembled, but they haven’t the ma- 
terial to keep them running. 

The aeronautical commission has a re- 
search laboratory where, with very crude 
equipment, work has been carried on to 
find substitutes for the materials which 
China has been unable to get since the 
beginning of this war. It has succeeded in 
manufacturing casein glue, plywood and 
many plastics. 

In order to be of any use to the Chinese, 
these developments will need equipment 
and machinery for their manufacture in 
quantity. 

Until now, it has too often been the 
case that the Chinese have been given 
equipment which is not suited to condi- 
tions in China. This is partly due to the 
fact that a Chinese will always want the 
most expensive item, whether or not it is 
really the suitable one. He has got into 
the habit of choosing fancy equipment 
because, for years, he has bought from 
catalogues instead of from samples. Also, 
the equipment is seldom bought by the 
person who is to use it. 

The man in the field will specify what 
he needs, but the home office will take the 
lowest bid, thus saving money but buying 
stuff that is no good to the man who has 
to use it. The moral here is that whatever 
equipment the United States sends to 
China should be selected only after consul- 
tation with those who know exactly what 
is needed. 

Transportation of bombers to China 
doesn’t present any problem, as they can be 
flown all the way. The fighter planes can 
be shipped as far as India, where they are 
assembled and flown in. A serious prob- 
lem is the transporation of fuel for air- 
planes, spare parts, machinery, arms and 
ammunition. That can be solved satis- 
factorily only through a hundred trans- 
port planes, each capable of carrying 


3s | between three and five tons, based in India. 


These transports are essential because 
Free China has no coast line whatsoever 
and, in the fall of Burma, lost the last ac- 
cess to a seaport. 


The Inadequate Burma Road 


At that, even when the Burma Road was 
functioning, there weren’t enough supplies 
carried over it for the prosecution of a 
major war. At its peak, the maximum 
transported over the road was 7,000 tons 
a month, mostly gasoline. Out of that, 
gasoline had to be carried on the trucks 
to get the convoys in and out again. That 
meant that two thousand trucks a month, 
each one using about half a ton of gasoline 
for the round trip, ate up a thousand tons 
of the seven thousand transported. There 
were other drawbacks to the Burma Road: 
trucks used to go over the side, crashing 
into deep gullies, material was stolen, and 
it deteriorated by being left out in bad 
weather. 

The road from India to China is still 
in process of being built. Owing to the 
terrible terrain (even worse than that of 
the Burma Road), it is highly doubtful 
whether the new road will be finished in 


time to make any difference in this war. 
Even if it were already opened, the lessons 
learned from the Burma Road show that 
air transportation is the only answer. 

It used to take a truck an average of 
two weeks for the round trip; a plane 
carrying the same load takes about three 
hours to cover the same distance. With 
high pressure, a plane could make two 
trips a day. Planes carrying loads take 
their own fuel in their tanks, which means 
that all the cargo they carry actually 
reaches China. What's more, it reaches 
its destination in good condition, with 
practically no loss en route from leakage 
or pilferage or weathering. 

Gasoline is the lifeblood of a country 
at war. It could be delivered in India 
from the Persian Gulf. Twenty transports, 
carrying gasoline only, could keep several 
squadrons of combat planes in operation. 
One cargo ship, carrying three tons, could 
take in enough gasoline to send two small 
bombers on a four-hour mission or keep 
four fighter planes working for four hours. 
That estimate is reached by using 80-gal- 
lons-per-hour-per-engine as a cruising fig- 
ure. 

These figures could be bettered con- 
siderably if the pilots, as is possible in 
China, would fly at the most economical 
running speed of the engine. 


Air Transports Do Better Job 


s 


The other eighty planes out of the hun- 
dred transports that would be necessary 
to keep China supplied could carry in 
arms and ammunition, spare parts and ma- 
chinery. : 

Assuming that ten per cent of the planes 
were out of commission all the time due to 
repairs and minor mishaps, and that. each 
one carried only three tons and made 
only one trip a day, the remaining 90 
would fly over 8,000 tons a month into 
China. That would be the minimum, and 
it is well over the maximum ever carried 
over the Burma Road. Nearly double that 
could be transported if the planes were 
big enough to carry five tons. 

Each one of these planes would also 
carry out of China to our waiting factories 
and plants the vital strategic materials that 
China can supply. There would never 
be a time when the transports would have 
to leave China empty. On each return 
trip, they could carry tungsten, tin, anti- 
mony, bristles, mica and asbestos. Our 
defense industry needs all of those materi- 
als. 

There is already the nucleus of an air- 
transport organization in India, operating 


“Look, Joe—an orchid! Somebody thought you were right!” 
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between that country and China 
foundation of this organization 
CNAC (China National Aviation 

ration), With its pilots who flew tf 
six years of war in China. When I 
India in October of last year, it } 
tween twelve and fifteen planes 

of which were used for cargo; 
weren't more than eight or ten tra 
which carried loads of two to three 

But as it stands now, the orgar 
is a perfect one on which to build, 
personnel is made up of seven @ 
CNAC pilots, some boys taken out 
AVG, other pilots who have been t 
up to the flying conditions in th 
and aviation experts who have we 
China for the last ten or twelve ye 
der conditions that would have ca 
other scheduled air-transport line 
cel out flights. “ 

Experience in that zone is the me 
portant qualifications for a pilo 
is a great deal of bad weather; 
many high mountains, few in 
fields. Also, planes don’t fly on 
They have radio direction finders of 
developed by CNAC because of tt 
powered ground equipment that nr 
used in China. The pilot picks up 
hum from a ground station and ti 
direction finder on it for a reading” 
through practice, has enabled him 
within a degree the source of the sig 

The CNAC pilots are accustomed! 
ing a minimum of radio, becaus 
couldn’t risk having enemy planes f 
either their location or that of the 
station. 

“The. air-transport organization 
has been set up in India has the rig! 
to operate it and the right men to 
pilots who know only the flying cont 
of the United States. . 

The U. S. Army Air Corps has th 
man in General Chennault to b 
Japs out of the air. 

The same cry goes up again 
from these men: “Send us more f 
and bombers! Send us more transpe 
that we can get the gasoline, spare 
and supplies we need so desperatel 

They know that, with enough equi 
to strike at Jap concentrations, ai 
dumps and supply trains, and with 
fighter planes to act as an air um 
the Chinese troops will be able to cc 
date positions near the coast. These 
tions will some day be choice spots 
which the thousands of tons of bomt 
were slammed into China can be ret 
to Japan—with heavy interest. © 

THE END 
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verything’s set for the launching. 

. Champagne bottle and charming 

Pasor. Witnesses intently looking on. The spon- 

breaks the bottle on the bow. A new ship is 

med! She slides down the ways. She hits the 
er. A new ship is launched! 


Nearly 800 ships were launched last year! Twice 
t many will be launched this year! But what 
lows launching? 


ships launched are just ships launched. Nothing 
ire. Just so much inanimate steel in still water. 
g00d to anybody, until somebody puts life into them. 
ts men into them, who can make them quiver 
mM stem to stern with purpose. Sail them out of 
ll water, across surging seas, on their battle- 
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Between Bottle 
and Battle 


missions. Unless somebody can do this, wecould build 
ships to kingdom come, and have just ships launched. 
But somebody does. A lot of somebodies. Private ship 
operators who understand, think, talk, and live 
ships. 


These private ship operators put life into ships 
and put them to work. They have for decades. 
What they-are doing now is the story of what 
happens between bottle and battle. 


They were ready at the first gun of the war. With 
equipment. With trained personnel. With experience, 
that time alone can give. They 
didn’thaveto throwaway any dies, 


Our Government stated its need, and they took 
over. As fast as new ships slid down the ways they 
took the inanimate steel and animated it. They made 
ships launched into ships sailing. And with no time 
wasted when time was so precious. They did this, and 
are doing it now. The result? Today, this Nation is 
transporting more men and equipment overseas than 
ever before in history! 


Matson is one of these ship operators who took 
over, providing its part of the story of what hap- 
pens between bottle and battle. 


and make new ones. They didn’t a 
have to stop for any plant conversion. On Wye 
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Don’t Lean on Washington 


Were we directed from Washington when to sow 
and when to reap, we would soon want bread. 
—Thomas Jefferson 


dent closed the banks on taking office in 

March, 1933, a business-executive friend of 
ours ran into an automobile dealer whom he had 
long known. The dealer was frightened stiff. He had 
a couple of dozen cars on his floor and he felt that the 
bottom had dropped out of everything, particularly 
out of his business, because the banks were closed. 

“Now listen to me, Joe,” our friend roared. “The 
thing for you to do is to quit worrying about what 
Washington is going to do about the banks. You’ve 
got the cars; you’ve got prospects who were just 
about sold when this thing happened. 

“What you should do is drive a new car around 
to each one of those guys and say, “Charlie (or Jack, 
or Bill), here’s your car.’ When he shivers and says, 
‘But how am I going to pay for it? What’s Washing- 
ton going to do?’ you just say, “Charlie (or Jack, or 
Bill), I don’t give a hang what Washington is going 
to do. What I care about is that you’ve got character, 
you’ve got credit, you’ve got back of you a lifetime 
of honest dealing with people. That’s all I need to 
know about you. Here’s your car, and you just give 
me your I. O. U.—written or verbal, I don’t care 


ERE’S a parable for today: When the Presi- 


which—and pay me when things loosen up again.’ 
And mark my words, Joe, if a lot of people would 
act on that principle, things would loosen up in a 
hurry.” 

It was Grade A advice, as events swiftly proved. 

Well, as an Allied victory in this war comes 
closer, many American businessmen are reverting to 
that “What’s Washington going to do?” state of 
mind. 

They look at the huge new plants and they look 
at the books crammed with government orders for 
war goods and they wonder what’s going to happen 
when the war stops and a lot of those war orders are 
canceled, as canceled a lot of them will be. 

Who or what is going to take up the slack? Won’t 
Washington rush to the rescue somehow—maybe 
with public-works jobs calling for various manufac- 
tured articles, maybe with record-breaking RFC 
loans, maybe with some new rabbit as yet unborn in 
some statesman’s hat? 

We are convinced that this is dangerous thinking. 
The thing to do, we believe, is to prepare now to 
meet the postwar crises, standing on your own feet, 
not leaning on Washington. 

Naturally, there are going to be problems of 
overexpansion and lopsided production after the 
war—extremely big and tough problems in some in- 
dustries, notably the airplane industry. Your busi- 


How Small is Small Business ? 


oS ee all heard a great deal of talk (wish we’d 
seen more action) about the many problems 
that small business faces in this country during the 
war. 

Just what is this small business, anyway? How 
small is it? 

Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones gave some 
facts and figures in a newspaper article the other day. 
We think they are worth reproducing here, for the 
use of all who want to talk intelligently about small 
business in the United States. 

There are 1,770,000 retail units, all told, in this 
country. Of these, 753,000 employ no salaried help; 


Qa 


the owners and their families do all the work. 
Another 400,000 employ only one person apiece be- 
sides the family. Total—1,153,000 out of the over- 
all total of 1,770,000. 

We have 365,000 service businesses which em- 
ploy no paid help—little barbershops, clothes- or 
shoe-repair shops, etc. We have less than twice that 
number (646,000) of service businesses altogether. 

By Department of Commerce reckoning, a small 
business is one having yearly net sales or receipts of 
less than $50,000. In 1939, 1,600,000 of our 1,770,000 
retailers came under this head—and 638,000 of our 
646,000 service businesses. 


CHARLES COLEBAUGH 


ness is not going to spin smoothly down its 
track forever. 

Washington can help, of course. Rebuild 
postwar world is a team job calling for the bes! 
we have, including the best in Washington. ] 
things American business will need most 
things that made American business great in t 
place: creative industrial thinking, new produc 
outlets for old ones. Such things cannot com 
Washington. They are simply not in Washi 
field. You can get them only from your own 
and the brains in your own line of business. 


Nor does it seem possible that any govemi 


pump-priming plan after this war can be big € 
or handled efficiently enough to do the job by 
If private business sags back on the governm 
help, the worst can happen. The worst in th 
would be huge unemployment, a glut of mone 
growing dearth of goods, an explosion in our bi 
system. Even totalitarianism—total control of 
thing by a bureaucracy—could follow. 

Don’t leave it all to Washington, gentleme 


busy using your own brains and initiative tip 


for the postwar period. It was the brains a 
itiative of men like you that built this count} 
a nation now capable of putting forth the g! 
war-production effort and achievement in the I 
of the world to date. 


A wholesaler is considered a small busine 





if his yearly net sales are less than $200,000; a if 


facturer, if he employs 100 persons or less. A n 


90 per cent of American manufacturers are i 


group. 
To quote Mr. Jones: 


Over nine tenths of all business concerns 
country are small, and these nine tenths account 
per cent of the workers employed, and for 34 pe 
of the business in dollar volume as shown by the cf 


That’s the giant we’re all talking about whe 
we discuss small business. 


HERO TELLS ABOUT THE TOKYO RAID 
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RATION BOAR Meet The Jeep 


By Walter Davenport OUR GLOBAL BLITZ-BUGGY 















TOLAG/ ISLAND 


For him—nothing has the power,and glory of your letters ... sent to 
him in dear, familiar handwriting. He reads and re-reads them— 
almost hearing your voice speak the words of love and cheer you’ve 
written. Your letters bridge the gulf of separation—give him hope and 
courage. So—write to him often! When writing overseas...use V---- Mail 
—Uncle Sam’s speed mail. 

Sheaffer makes implements of peace and war. The peacetime prod- 
ucts, by their very nature, are much in demand in wartime, but are 
I necessarily curtailed, along with all similar products of other companies, 
5 by WPB order. Therefore, they are rationed to dealers and by them 

to the public. About half as many are available now as in 1941. The 
WN men and women of Sheaffer who have been freed from pen and 
pencil production are hard at work on their war jobs. W. A. Sheaffer 
Pen Co., Ft. Madison, la.; Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
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Above: “TRIUMPH” TUCKAWAY Lifedime* pen, $12.50 — for men or women, 
without clip, carries safely in all positions in purse or pocket. Matching pencil, $4. 


*All Léfetime pens, identified by the White Dot, are unconditionally guaranteed for 
the life of the first user except against loss and willful damage — when serviced, if 
complete pen is returned, subject only to insurance, postage, handling charge—35c, 

SHEAFFER'S 


WORLD NEWS QV. ~ 


PARADE Se, 


with UPTON CLOSE ZS, 


NBC Complete Network—Sundovs "ie = 


3:15 P.M. E.W.T.; 2:15 P.M. C.W.T.; 
1:15 P.M. M.W.T.; 12:15 P.M. P.W.T, 
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V-BLACK 


e 
SKAL —vre0 writing V---- Mail 


to our men overseas—use V-Black SKRIP! 
V----Mail letters are photographed on 
16 mm. film—flown overseas—reproduced 
and delivered. Black photographs best and 
V-Black SKRIP writes black—stays black! (] 
Ask for V-Black SKRIP in the 4-0z. DOUBLE {7 
SIZE—25c. eg 
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First the Seed 























E CONFIDENT, American child! For your future 

® as for your garden you may well harbor high 

We and happy expectations. Yes, you and your 

heration can look to the days to come with con- 
mce and courage. 


for your teachers and your parents are giving 

a every advantage of health and education—to 

pare you to face the future . . . strong, resolute 

1 smiling. 

Yes, smiling. For even the smiles of America’s 
fildren have the best care these days. Right in the 

ssroom, thousands of boys and girls are being 
fight a lesson that many parents have yet to learn 
Nhe importance of firm, healthy gums to bright 

C th and sparkling smiles. 
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_ And then the Flowering. 


| True to small ‘Tasks Today, 
| Training for the larger duties 


These young Americans. know that today’s soft 
foods rob our gums of work and stimulation. They 
know why gums tend to become soft, tender... 
often signal their sensitiveness with a warning 
tinge of “pink” on the tooth brush! 


Never Ignore “Pink Tooth Brush’ 


If you see “pink” on your tooth brush .. . see your 
dentist. He may simply say your gums have be- 
come tender because of today’s soft foods. And, 
like many modern dentists, he may suggest “‘the 
helpful stimulation of Ipana and massage.” 

For Ipana Tooth Paste is designed not only to 
clean the teeth thoroughly but, with massage, to 
aid the health of the gums. Massage a little Ipana 


of Tomorrow. 





\ 
l And we see her then, Strong and Sympathetic 
and Smiling—with a Smile that owes much 

_ to her Lifelong use of Ipana and Massage! 


onto your gums when you brush your teeth. Cir- 
culation quickens in the gums—helps them to 
healthier firmness. Let Ipana and massage help 
you to brighter teeth, firmer gums, a more spar- 
kling smile! 





an Tooth Paste 


Product of Bristol-Myers 
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Look for the RCA Victor 
advertisement appearing 
regularly on this page 





EVERY WEEK 


YOU CAN FIND STRENGTH 
IN GREAT MUSIC ON 


VICTOR 


RED SEAL 


RECORDS 


As sleep restores to the body the vitality 
and energy it needs, so great music can re- 
vive the spirit, giving it renewed strength 
and courage. On Victor Records you will al- 
ways find the greatest selection of the great- 
est in music, interpreted for you by the 
world’s most distinguished artists. Why not 
take time out today to enjoy your favorite 
songs or symphonies on Victor Red Seal 
Records? 


A Victor Premiere Recording of 
Tchaikovsky's Immortal 
Manfred 


In this history-making Victor 
Premiere recording of MAN- 
FRED, the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the 
masterful guidance of Fabien 
Sevitzky extracts to the full- 
est measure the orchestral 
splendor which Tchaikovsky 
built around the hero of Lord 
Byron’s poem. Victor Album 
TIM-940) 2 cis iciels sie s a $7.50* 


/ @ 
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Faure’s Exquisite Pelleas Et 
Melisande 


The ethereally lovely melo- 
dies of Fauré’s INCIDEN- 
TAL MUSIC TO PELLEAS 
ET MELISANDE, are sensi- 
tively set forth in this superb 
first American recording. By 
the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra under the gifted guid- 
ance of Serge Koussevitzky. 
VictorAlbumDM-941, $2.50* 






~ Swarthout Sings Two Musical 
Show Classics 


Gladys Swarthout’s rich mez- 
zo-soprano radiantly outlines 
the melodies of two curtain- 
time songs beloved by all 
Americans—MOTHER (from 
My Maryland) and YLL SEE 
YOU AGAIN (introducing 
Kiss Me from Bittersweet). 
The Victor Concert Orches- 
tra provides brilliant support. 
Victor Record 10-1044. $.75* 





Griffes’ Poem For Flute and 
Orchestra 


Howard Hanson conducts the 
Eastman-Rochester Sympho- 
ny Orchestra in an interpreta- 
tion of Griffes’ scintillating 
POEM FOR FLUTE AND 
ORCHESTRA that eloquent- 
ly bespeaks the rare genius of 
its young composer. With Jo- 
seph Mariano, flutist. Victor 
Record 11-8349 ..... $1.00* 


*Sugégested list prices, exclusive of excise tax. 
To help us make new Victor Records for you 
Sell your old ones to your dealer today! 


e War requirements cause delivery delays but 
437 g00d records are well worth waiting for. Re- 
member this if your Victor Record dealer 
cannot fill your request promptly. 


BUY WAR BONDS EVERY PAYDAY| 


RCA Victor Division 
RADIOCORPORATION OF AMERICA 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON 


VICTOR RECORDS 






WALTER DAVENPORT Politics 
W. B. COURTNEY European War Theater 
QUENTIN REYNOLDS Russia and Far East 


KYLE CRICHTON Articles 
HERBERT ASBURY Articles 
DENVER LINDLEY Fiction 
ALLEN MARPLE Fiction 
JAMES N. YOUNG Fiction 
GURNEY WILLIAMS Articles 


HENRY L. JACKSON Wearables 


ANY WEEK 


BEING an old war horse who fought 
with great energy, if a trifle erratically, 
in that World War tryout away back in 
1917 and 1918, we know that soldiers 
can get pretty sore at the home guard 
with even less provocation than Ser- 
geant Saretsky has. A letter from Mrs. 
Henrietta Bussell of Bakersfield, Cali- 
fornia, reminded us of it. Mrs. Bus- 
sell’s husband (Class 1-A) is driving a 
taxi while awaiting induction. As pas- 
sengers, he has many service men. 
Their stories are always the same, she 
says: “California treats them fine but 
in the Middle West and the South, they 
get treated like dirt, even the taverns 
discriminating against them.” Then 
specifically: “One soldier said that 
when he got home, he shed his uniform 
for the duration of his leave because 
folks discriminated against soldiers in 
uniform. He said that for a dollar more 
a month, he’d quit and fight for Hitler.” 
Whereat, Mrs. Bussell (who shouldn’t 
lose so much sleep over what soldiers 
say) asks: “Now isn’t this a fine state of 
affairs?” And we say that it is indeed, 
though we feel a trifle drowsy. 


SO WE were about to compose our- 
selves for a much-needed nap when 
the telephone rang. Mr. William G. 
Lockgood of Brooklyn, New York, has 
been inducted into the Army. His wife 
has just called to tell us. Mr. Lockgood 
has played department-store Santa 
Clauses for ten years, starting at the 
very un-Santa Claus age of nineteen. 
When asked by the recruiting officer 
what civilian task he was best at, Mr. 
Lockgood said, “Playing Santa Claus, 
but don’t let that fool you.” Mr. Lock- 
good also played Pappa Bunny parts in 
department stores at Easter. “And 
don’t let that fool you, either.” he told 
the officer. “For the rest of the dura- 
tion I’m playing hell.” So Mr. Lock- 
good is off to camp, and Mrs. Lockgood 
says: “I’m glad of it, for his sake. He 
needs a good rest.” 


PRIVATE FIRST CLASS BERNIE 
SMITH is editor of the service maga- 
zine at Camp White, Oregon. Like 
several other soldiers, he used to be a ci- 
vilian. Among other former civilians 
who were inducted with Mr. Smith were 
a number of Negroes. He reports that 
three of them are on the pay roll as 
Prince Albert, St. Paul and Mark An- 
tony. The important thing, however, 
is that Former Civilian Smith was re- 
cently on furlough. When he returned 
to camp he lost no time in writing an 
editorial. One week of life back among 
us civilians was plenty. “To be a ci- 
vilian these days,” wrote he, “takes 
courage and stamina and a will to win. 





WM. O. CHESSMAN Art 
CLARENCE H. ROY Articles 
AMY PORTER Articles 
FRANK D. MORRIS U. S. Navy in Pacific 
FRANK GERVASI Middle East War Theater 
JIM MARSHALL West Coast 
AIMEE LARKIN Distatt 


ROBERT McCORMICK Washington 
U. L. CALVOSA Photographs 
GEORGE DE ZAYAS Hollywood 
IFOR THOMAS Photographs 


Civilian life is complicated with ration- 
ing, taxes, politics and regulations. 
This editor tried it for a week. He has 
scampered back to his simple cot in the 
Service Company barracks and is hid- 
ing beneath the blankets lest some 
kindly officer send him forth again 
upon another furlough amongst civil- 
ians. He hereby swears that he wants 
no part of that life he left so unwillingly 
three months ago.” 
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FROM Mr. Bill Mason of Akron, 
Ohio, and Washington, D. C., we re- 
ceive somewhat depressing news about 
the Honorable Al J. LaCoste, mayor 
of Emeryville, California. Mr. LaCoste 
was in Washington trying to induce the 
Department of Agriculture to pay 
some attention to him and his business. 
He got nowhere. He spent hours on 
park benches hopeful that Mr. Baruch 
might happen along and help him 
think. Presently he wandered into the 
National Press Club and to Mr. Mason 
poured forth his woe. “Bill,” said he, 
“it’s unfair. I’m the only firm in the 
country processing tripe.” A reporter 
looked up from an adjacent table and 
said: “Mister, we guys in this club 
process more tripe in a day than you 
do all year.””» Mayor LaCoste left, feel- 
ing better than when he had arrived. 


WE ARE willing to bet five of Mr. 
Morgenthau’s brand-new Unitas 
against a ration point that no Demo- 
crat short of Mr. Roosevelt can be 
elected President next year. Almost 
any Republican capable of staggering 
up to a microphone would make a po- 
litical corpse of any other Democrat in 
sight. In fact, we have quite a few let- 
ters which make us wonder whether 
Mr. Roosevelt is going to be shouted 
into a fourth term. Mr. Joseph Call- 
thorpe of Los Angeles got to talking to 
a taxi driver about it. Apparently every- 
body is getting their information from 
taxi drivers these days. The taxi driver 
said that he had voted for Mr. Roose- 
velt three times but had got tired of it. 
“But suppose there’s still a war?” asked 
Mr. Callthorpe. “Anybody can run a 
war,” said the taxi driver. “What we 
need is a guy who—” At this point the 
taxi driver ran his car into a pushcart, 
and a cop took charge... . 
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| New ideas are being born which conserve rub: 
# today—and will save you money tomorrow. 


(In the B. F. Goodrich laboratories they're try- 
& out dozens and dozens of new methods of 
construction. For example, tires are being 
t with Nylon cord—as well as of cotton or 
fon. Nylon has such great strength that it is 
gssible to build tires with less rubber. Passenger 
# tires built with only two Nylon plies ran far 
iger than four-ply conventional type tires when 
ed for ply separation and overload! 










2s made with Nylon cord that both the Army 
d Navy have placed orders for this new type 
¢ that saves weight and makes landings safer. 
F. Goodrich was the first company to make 
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and deliver such tires to the U. S. Navy: 


So the Nylon your wife is ot getting in the form 
of hose is going to war. Some of it is being used 
in experimental work that may save thousands of 
tons of rubber. Perhaps one ¢- 
day you may be able to buy 
B. F. Goodrich Silvertowns 
for trucks with eight plies 
instead of twelve, that with 
weight reduced considerably 
will run cooler at high speeds 
—all because of today’s war- 
time developments. Maybe, 
we say. For there are still 
many problems to be solved. 


We do know that when 
this war is over B. F. Good- 
rich will offer you far better 

















We Borrowed Their “Nylons” 
. to Make Tires for the Navy 


' typical example of B. F. Goodrich leadership in tires 


tires than ever built before Pearl Harbor. Whether 
they are built with Nylon, rayon, or cotton 
cord, with crude or synthetic rubber, B. F. 
Goodrich will be first with the new mileage-sav- 
ing, money-saving developments. In peace as in 
war, B. F. Goodrich .will be ‘‘First in Rubber’. 
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SENSATIONAL NEW WEAPON 
FOR VICTORY IN THE AIR 
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\ AIR JET 
EXPLODING FROM 
FUSELAGE 

DRIVES 

REVOLUTIONARY 

NEW AIRSHIP 







BLASTS OF HEATED 
AIR EXPLODE FROM 
THE TAIL VENT TO 4 
PUSH THIS PLANE AT ‘ (PL my! 








THE OLD ONES, 
YES — BUT IT LOOKS 
THE NEW MODELS ) ABOUT THE 




























TERRIFIC SPEED “4 SHOULD RUN A < SIZE OF 
ae MT een | [lor cooer— ) SeveRAL 
avy pretty Hor! | | LOOK AT THE <y PACKAGES yi 


SIZE OF THE 


/| SEE YOU APPRECIATE 
COOLNESS IN SMOKES, TOO. 
PRINCE ALBERT 1S A LOT 
SMOOTHER AND MILDER, 
PP DON'T YOU THINK? 


YOU BET ITIS! PAJS 
RICH TASTE COMES 
THROUGH EASY ON MY 
TONGUE — IN ‘MAKIN‘S’ 
SMOKES OR PIPES! 























ePIPEFULS OF FRAGRANT 
TOBACCO IN EVERY HANDY 
POCKET PACKAGE OF 
PRINCE ALBERT 


70 


FINE ROLL-YOUR-OWN 
CIGARETTES IN EVERY 
HANDY POCKET PACKAGE 
OF PRINCE ALBERT 


Buy 
BONDS AND STAMPS. 








KEEP UP 
WITH THE WORLD 


By Freling Foster 


While left-handedness occurs in 
only about seven per cent of persons 
born singly, it is found in 21 per cent 
of those born as fraternal twins and 
26 per cent of those born as identical 
twins.—By P. A. Beall, Eva, W. Va. 


Probably the coldest radiant light 
made by man is produced by the re- 
action of certain chemicals in an al- 
kaline solution. While about two 
gallons in a glass container are bright 
enough to illuminate a large room for 
a night photograph, the liquid has no 
perceptible heat emission, and ice 
cubes may be floated in it without 
effect—By Vincent Foley, Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 


Many genuine American silver 
coins, in circulation through inadver- 
tence, sound like counterfeits when 
bounced, because of imperfections in 
mintage. — By Minnie Whiteside, 
Fresno, California. 


The Soviet Union has no president. 
The man who is generally called 
“President,” even by the heads of 
many other governments, is Mikhail 
Kalinin, chairman of the Presidium. 
This is a 42-member “Congressional 
Committee,” which carries on the 
work of the 1,300-member Supreme 
Soviet, the highest executive body, 
when the latter is not in session. 


After antiaircraft guns have ceased 
firing at an enemy plane, shrapnel 
from their shells may continue to rain 
from the sky for as long as three min- 
utes. 


Forty-eight books have been writ- 
ten about the life and activities of 
Henry Ford. . . . Unlike electrical 
waves, radio waves pass along the 
outside of a wire instead of through it. 
... At the United States Naval Train- 
ing Station in Great Lakes, Illinois, 
50 instructors give 50,000 swimming 
lessons a week. .. . Grapefruit sold to 
canners for juice has increased in cost 
from $3 to $24 a ton in the past two 
years. 





Certain foods that cannot — 
tioned on a nation-wide basis b 
of differences in sectional eatin! 
its will probably be distributed 
near future on state quotas. F 
ample, the annual per-capita con) 
tion of rice varies from two p 
in the Northwest to fifty pou 
the South. 


Snake venom, which is 
antisnakebite serums and med 
that control bleeding and relieve 
is usually taken from a reptile 
from one to five times. This 
cause most snakes die from th 
natural handling after an avera 
three milkings. 


Washington recently reprodu¢ 
military book compiled and origi} 
published in Japan. It is a 484 ip 
dictionary of aeronautical tern) n 
English, French, German and i@ 
nese and sells for thirty-five ceif@ 
copy.—By J. Mikkali, Minneaj 
Minn. » t 


The air-speed indicators in ny). 
Navy planes show the rate of 1 
locity in knots instead of statute r sy 
per hour. . . . Approximately | i 
000 rabbits were used in this co 
in 1942 for human pregnancy t : 
. .: Alcohol can be frozen by ti 
air into candles that burn like the : 
dinary variety. . . . No metho 
known for the correction of ¢ 
blindness. 

Since the “plant law” was pa: 
in 1930, the United States Pa 
Office has granted 574 patents on} 
and fixed strains of vegetables, frig 
flowers and other plants. One ex) 
ple is a nasturtium of a superdoule 
type that flowers with sixty pele 
instead of the usual five. f 


Five dollars will be paid for each interes 
or unusual fact accepted for this colu} 
Contributions must be accompanied by sf 
factory proof. Address Keep Up with 
World, Collier's, 250 Park Avenue, New ¥ 
City. This column is copyrighted by Colli 
The National Weekly. None of the items 
be reproduced without express permission)! 
the publisher 
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t step in your child’s 
rt 


finnel 


lay it once more, Mommy!” 
‘ni) And again . . . and again! In the enchanted 
wad of recorded music, your children will wander 
ie 2 hours .. . acquainted with princes and dragons, 
s@@fue elephants and trees that walk, and golden 
iit/lysteries hidden from all except a child. 
i") A General Electric FM radio-phonograph is edu- 


ke tit 4 : 3 
sly HOP, friend and often nurse-maid all in one. 


it! This electronic instrument opens to your child 

ew vistas of the imagination. It brings to life great 
_jaracters from legend, fairy tale, and history. It 
‘ aches a love for good music, and directs eager and 
ir impulses into purposeful channels. 





: 


“ausical education . . . an FM radio-phonograph 


There are literally thousands of children’s rec- 
ords ... to say nothing of the “grown-up” music 
which your boy or girl will understand . . . ready 
now to train and develop the plastic young mind. 


And this can happen while you, busy about the 
house in these war days, must often spend less time 
with the children than you wish. 


General Electric is building radio for military 
purposes alone now. But.after Victory, the General 
Electric radio-phonograph with FM (Frequency 
Modulation) will be available to every one, at a 
modest and reasonable price. It will be a finer radio 
than ever before, because of wartime developments. 





FREE: Send for the fascinating 32-page book in full color: 
“Electronics—a New Science for a New World.” Includes 
the story of FM radio. Address Electronics Department, 
General Electric, Schenectady, New York. 


Tune in on Frazier Hunt and the News every Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, Saturday evening over C.B.S. On Sunday night listen to the 
“Hour of Charm” over N.B.C. See newspapers for time, station. 


GENERAL &®@ ELECTRIC 





leader in radio, television, and electronic research 


170-86 











| Every General Electric radio is an electronic instrument 


J Radio, like television and the electron microscope, is a product 
a of electronic research. “FM” is static-free, “natural-color” radio. 
After the war, G.E. will offer FM radio in a complete range 
vill of prices and styles—from the Musaphonic to table models. 
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have a heritage 


established by world speed records on land, water and in the air, gained 


over many years past, which makes them right ct home in our fastest fighter 


planes. Because of their unfailing dependability in life or death situations, 


ING SOLOMON used air mail. So 

k did Queen Cleopatra and Alexan- 
der the Great. Our own Ben Frank- 

lin, too. That’s something to remember 


Champions are daily gaining new préstige with the men of our air forces. | when, this week, we celebrate the Silver 





Our fighter pilots are writing fabulous 
history. Legendary feats are being re- 
ported daily from all combat areas. 
Their planes are without equal in per- 
formance, maneuverability and speed, 
and they know how touse these qualities 
to the limix. Champion Spark Plugs 
play their vital part in many of these 
planes. True to their tradition, Cham- 
pions combine the utmost in perform- 
ance and dependability in aircraft spark 
plugs as in those for your car. Now 
that your car has been “slowed down 
to a walk” by gas rationing and the 
thirty-five miles per hour speed limit, 
all spark plugs need frequent cleaning. 
At these speeds the heat of combustion 
will not burn off carbon and oily de- 
posits as readily as at former higher 


speeds. Fouled spark plugs waste gas, 
and cause rough, unsatisfactory engine 
performance. For maximum economy 
and dependability, have your Cham- 


pion dealer check and clean your spark | 


plugs at regular intervals. 
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Jubilee of the United States domestic air- 
mail service. A lot of modern statistics 
will be loosed, to impress you and fill you 
with pride. Such as, how in 1918, only 
16,000 revenue miles were flown, whereas, 
in 1941, the last year unaffected by war, 
75,000,000 was the figure, with speed and 
reliability commensurately improved. 

But there is a background pattern that 
canned statistics do not readily bring to 
eye. It is made up of curious facts, of 
imagination, romance, milestones ce- 
mented by the lifeblood of fine young 
men. Truth is, nobody knows when or 
how the first air mail was borne, for mes- 
sages or mail, sent through the air by 
whatever means, is really a very old idea. 


N ANCIENT and medieval times, mes- 

sages were fastened to spears or arrows 
and shot by expert marksmen out of be- 
leaguered places to spies beyond the enemy 
camps, or vice versa. American frontiers- 
men did this, also. Modernly, rockets 
have been used. ; 

The homing pigeon is probably the 
oldest regularly used or scheduled flying 
letter carrier. It has worked from the be- 
ginnings of empire, with the ancient Per- 
sians. It carried love letters for Biblical 
and classical bigwigs. It flew the results 
of Olympic games to various Greek cities, 
and news of campaigns to ancient Rome. 
More than 2,000 years ago, pigeons bore 
military air mail over Tunisian fields where 
our young pilots are now flying. News- 
papermen and financiers sent dispatches 
regularly by pigeon before the telegraph; 
and over 100 years ago the Dutch had a 
scheduled pigeon mail in the Far East. 

Hawks and falcons. were trained to 
counterattack pigeon air mail, notably by 
the Germans in 1870 against the pigeons 
of Paris. The Chinese (of course) devised 
anti-antipigeon measures. They tied weird 
noisemakers on them to frighten away 
enemy birds. 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN was the first 
United States citizen ever to receive a 
letter sent by air otherwise than by pigeon 
or arrow. It was delivered to him in 






































UNITED 
Captain E. Hamilton Lee, veteran of millions of miles of mail 
flying, and his son, Copilot Robert E. Lee, of United Air Lines 


Wing Ta. 
Salutes th 
Air Mail 


| 
France in 1785 from England, t 
aeronauts Blanchard and Jeffries, | 
they made the first balloon crossing he 
English Channel. Franklin was thir 
Postmaster General of the United : 
also the last Postmaster General | 
thirteen colonies. He was fired 6 
English just before the Revolution. 
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OTH here and abroad, mail wa 
quently carried in balloons durir 
19th century. Besieged Parisians emp 
this means in the Franco-Prussian 
First known transportation of mai 
airplane, however, did not come until 
when M. Piquet, French early bird 
carried a pouch a short distance in I 
1911 was a big year. At the coron 
whoopee of King George V, airplane’ 
was sent regularly for a couple of wiks 
between Windsor Castie and Lon. 
About the same time, Earle L. Ovin on 
was sworn in as a mail carrier by Ist 
master General Frank Hitchcock and 
sacks over a 10-mile route on Long Isli¢, 
New York. | 
On July 4, 1912, the first airplane ju 
between two actual post offices in 
United States—South Amboy and P 
Amboy, New Jersey—was flown by O] 
G. Simmons in a plane owned by RoTF 
J. Collier, editor of this magazine. © 
Collier Trophy, founded by this first g 
aviation sportsman, and still premier 
honor, was twice awarded to the Un 
States Air Mail Service for its gi 
achievements. ) 


ERODOTUS long ago laid dows 
pattern of human behavior for th* 
whose job through centuries of social 23 
commercial progress has been to ca 
mail: “Neither snow nor rain nor heat i 
gloom of night stays these couriers fr 
the swift completion of their appoini 
rounds.” That’s the slogan of the air mi 
And the spirit of public service it rep’ 
sents is one reason postal departments | 
various countries have been the most pl 
gressive of governmental bureaus. O 
own Post Office Department has alwaj) 
been eager to try anything new and fast 
So when the Army looks to the arbitra} 
date of May 15, 1918, as the beginning 
air mail—because it is from that servic 
established by Army pilots, that a line || 
(Continued on page 88) 
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| “THE UNBELIEVABLE ADVENTURE ” 












er yf — OVER DIAMOND HEAD « x x In the dawn’s early light 

nl of that fateful December 7th — civilian pilot Roy Vitousek met 
| the adventure in real life, which we think of as belonging solely 

oe in the realm of such mythical supermen as Terry and the Pirates, 

mii Winslow of the Navy or Barney Baxter. x x * Circling high 

by Gt o'er the beach at Waikiki he dived through the light early mist. 

ye : to join what he assumed was a familiar squadron of Army 

‘ail friends on patrol — moments later a burst of machine-gun fire 

rem from the nearest ship emphasized -the astonishing fact that he 

i Uf . was tail man on the first wave of Jap planes attacking Pearl 


x Robert J. Casey 
Harbor. * x * The complete story of how this small sport i 


plane...forerunner of today’s Grasshopper... helped its owner 


become the Paul Revere of our undeclared war with Japan is but 






one more record in the long list of Aeronea — “First and Finest.” 


The true facts of “The Unbelievable Adventure” are inimitably described 
by Robert J. Casey in his glorious saga of our Navy’s come back “Torpedo 


Junction”, published by the Bobbs-Merrill Company of Indianapolis, Ind. | non Tile acme ean hone 


will be sent by addressing a post- 
card to Aeronca Aircraft Corporation, 
Middletown, Ohio. 


BERO 


FIRST FINEST © 1943-Aeronco Aircrott Corporation 

















OH, LOOK...THE SMITHS 





Who wouldn’t be pleased? Especially since 
it’s a Top-Quality General! There will 
come a day, too, when everybody will be 
able to buy General’s mileage and safety 
again. Meanwhile, to bring that day 
nearer, let’s conserve the tires we have by 


regular inspection and constant care... 


Because General’s Top-Quality is fighting 
today on land, sea and in the air...because 
General’s unique manufacturing skill is 
devoted to making tools of war... you 
must save your tires until the time when, 
once more, you can enjoy General Tire’s 


extra mileage and 


safety on the highway. VA ‘ 
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THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 
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When that day comes ... expect to find 
a General Tire even farther ahead of 
ordinary tires than the famed Generals 
of the past. 


Yes, new materials and new methods 
being discovered by General’s techni- 
cians now will bring you still more 
change for the better. Their quarter- 
century of leadership in getting the most 
out of rubber are your promise that they 
will continue, as always, to give you 


the best things first. 


So, more than ever before, you will want 
to ride on America’s 


Top-Quality Tire! 
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HF 
rb ier’s begins here the full, 


~ Wensored story of the bomb- 
“ 1of Tokyo; a step-by-step 
Sunt of the preparation, ex- 
ition and tragic aftermath 
most dramatic exploit of 
, told by a pilot who 
da leg and very nearly sacri- 
1 his life to take part in it 


i 


PED bomb Tokyo in the Doolit- 
le raid of April 18, 1942. I crashed in 
ne China Sea. I learned the full deep 
ding of the term “United Nations” 
i men and women whose language I 
dn’t speak. I watched a buddy of 
aw off my left leg. And finally I got 
» to my wife after being flown, 
ped and carried around the world. 

Ow I’m in line for the aeronautical 
neering research job which I wanted 
first place. 

Pat's the story, briefly. Maybe the 

S Would have dealt out that job to me 
hadn’t volunteered for the raid on 
n. Maybe not. I don’t really have re- 
‘§% now. At first it was a little tough. 
‘Ow it’s all right. I was one of the first 
ie badly wounded to get back to Wash- 
On. I guess I was a little hard to be- 


e 
. 


lieve. One day I was crutching down a 
long corridor in the War Department 
when an elderly lady, a clerk, stopped me. 
She looked me up and down, examined 
my service ribbons, stepped back and said, 
“Why, what can you do in the Army?” 

Even a month or two before this hap- 
pened, it would have hurt badly. But now 
I could get a little fun out of it. I told 
her I was a Western Union boy and would 
have to be getting along. 

I guess my story starts with Ellen. El- 
len is my wife. She’s 22, three years 
younger than I am. Ellen was never very 
far from my mind during this whole thing. 
I would have drowned right after the 
crash if the memory of her had not made 
me struggle out of the seat I was strapped 
to. And I guess I would have given up 
later on if Ellen hadn’t been so swell about 
my leg and face. 

I didn’t know Ellen’s name for a long 
time after I met her. Ellen was the li- 
brarian of Los Angeles Junior College. 
She used to let me sleep in the library. I 
was always sleepy. I worked at the Doug- 
las plant eight hours at night and went to 
school eight hours during the day. Ellen 
would let me sleep for ten or fifteen min- 
utes between classes and wake me up. I'd 
go out to class, stretching. That was 1937 
and 1938, when I was studying aeronau- 
tical engineering. 

One day I was at my mother’s house 
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and there was Ellen, just a couple of doors 
away, tossing a football to some neigh- 
bor’s kids. I walked out and she tossed 
one to me. We got to talking. You know 
how it is: You meet a slight acquaintance 
in some unexpected setting, and suddenly 
you're old pals. 

I had to quit school about that time. It 
got too tough, trying to study and work 
at the same time. I was doing better at 
Douglas. I had gone beyond ordinary 
shopwork—wiring engine nacelles and 
installing hydraulic tubing in B-18s. I had 
been put to work on the B-19. 


Curiosity Makes a Pilot 


The B-19 is still the biggest land plane 
ever built. It has never amounted to much 
because it can’t go very fast. But it was 
all that most of us ever thought about 
when it was coming along, behind the big 
screens Douglas set up in front of it. As 
things turned out they let me design the 
landing flaps for braking the big crate, and 
the cowl flaps for regulating the flow of 
air around the four motors. And, of 
course, the hydraulic system that operated 
them. I was getting ahead. 

I’ve always been hungry to learn every- 
thing about planes. That was what was in 
my head that day in Minneapolis, a cou- 
ple of years later, when I volunteered for 
the “dangerous, important, interesting” 


Weekly for May 22, 1943 
























tand plane: Captain Lawson, the author, stands on his new artificial leg and looks over a B-25 bomber of the type that carried him over Tokyo on April 18, 1942 


mission which turned out to be the Tokyo 
raid. 

It was that curiosity about planes, and 
an interest in learning more than the blue- 
print side of the business, that put me in 
a civilian flying school and made me join 
the Army as a flying cadet. My mother 
raised Cain when I did that, and from a 
lot of standpoints she was right. I was 
chucking a $36-a-week job with a company 
that was beginning to get a lot of war or- 
ders from abroad, for a $75-a-month job 
that might break my neck. But I wanted 
experience. I wanted to get my fingers into 
different kinds of planes and see how they 
worked. The Army had those planes, and 
Ellen saw it my way, even after Douglas 
said they’d give me a good raise if I stayed. 
You see, we wanted to get married. But 
now we'd have to wait, at least until after 
I had gotten my wings. 

The reason I tell you this, about enlist- 
ing, is that some people have been nice 
enough to think that I did it because I 
had chosen the right cause and was getting 
ready early to fight for it. But there didn’t 
seem to be much likelihood that we'd get 
into the war when I enlisted early in 1940. 
It was more or less selfish on my part, I 
guess I wanted the knowledge of planes 
that the Army could teach me. 

About the only thing eventful in my 
training at Randolph and Kelly fields— 
aside from what seemed like the Utopia of 
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Capt. Lawson, left, chose Capt. Robert Gray and Capt. Frank 
Grubb to witness his wedding just prior to the flight to Tokyo. 
Gray survived the raid but was later killed in action in India 


interesting engineering courses—was that 
one day I came out of a dive too late and 
shaved a sorghum patch right down to the 
skin, I got my wings on November 15, 
1940. 

That training period did something to 
me spiritually. It gave me my first real 
feeling of belonging to something; of be- 
ing proud of being a part of a team. Grad- 
uating there is something like June Week, 
I guess. The outgoing class, after treating 
the younger men like dogs for a long time, 
suddenly is overwhelmed with brotherly 
love. We call it “Recognition Day.” It’s 
a nice tradition. From that day on I knew 
that, for me, there would now be more 
than just taking something the Army was 
offering. I’d want to be giving, too. 

My first week out of Kelly was hell. 
Six members of my class were killed that 
week on the way to assigned posts. I had 
been at the wedding of two of them, mar- 
ried right after graduation ceremonies. It 
was an awful shock. I felt that in seven 
days I matured about seven years. 

At Kelly the instructors decided that I 
was too tall for pursuit ships and more 
suited physically and temperamentally for 
bombers. That was all right. So was the 
fact that they seemed to think more of me 
as a pilot than as an engineer. 

I knew that some day Id get to do the 
thing I wanted to do and knew best. In 
the meantime I was hungry for the experi- 
ence. 

I was sent to McChord Field, near Ta- 
coma, and Uncle Sam began paying me 
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$245 a month on account of my gold bars. 
At McChord I went into B-18s, the kind I 
helped to build at Douglas, and then 
checked out in the improved B-23. By 
February of 1941, I was a first pilot. 

Two months later, after a lot of wild 
speculation, seven new B-25s were sent 
to McChord and I couldn’t eat until I had 
a crack at mine. I would have slept in it 
that night if they would have let me. Our 
bunch, the 17th Group, was the first to get 
B-25s. You just had to stand there and 
look at them and breathe heavily. 


Exhibit for Tokyo 


I saw a lot of the B-25s after that. I 
flew a succession of them as they went 
through their growing pains. Maybe I 
helped shake a few “bugs” out of the first 
model. It’s a grand ship, fast, hard-hit- 
ting and full of fight. God knows that the 
last one I ever flew—it was the best—de- 
served a better fate than it found. What 
is left of it is on exhibition in Tokyo today. 

Our first B-25s came to us virtually 
untried. That made our test flights that 
much more interesting. We flew them 
across the country to Langley Field, Va., 
and never spared their feelings. We tested 
their speed, fire power, gas consumption, 
ability to take rough handling, and bomb 
capacity. I dropped a 2,000 pounder near 
Langley, one day, that had the citizens 
pretty indignant, even though it had been 
advertised in the newspapers three days in 
advance. 





Lieut. Dean Davenport, copilot of 
Lawson’s ship on the raid, is back in 
the U. S. recovering from injuries 


Lieut. Charles L. McClure, Lawson’s 
navigator, also survived the Tokyo raid 
and returned safely to the United States 


Ellen and I had decided that we’d wait 
until I was taken into the regular Air 
Forces, instead of what I was in, the Re- 
serve, before we got married. But during 
the first week in September, 1941, I found 
out that the squadron was going off on a 
long maneuver with a lot of bombing and 
night flying. Anything can happen on those 
things—and did—so when I learned about 
the assignment I called Ellen on the long- 
distance phone and told her what I was 
thinking. 

Ellen flew up from Los Angeles to Spo- 
kane, where I went to meet her. We were 
married late that night. That was Septem- 
ber Sth. We took Bob Gray and Frank 
Grubb, my classmates at Kelly, to stand 
up for us. We drove to Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, about 30 miles from Spokane, and 
got a justice of the peace out of bed. 

Two days later our bunch took off for 
Jackson, Miss., and by the night of Sep- 
tember 8th we were in the midst of a sham 
battle that rarely got around to being sham. 
That night Lieut. Davey Jones, who was to 
be an important member of the Japanese 
trip, broke us in on night-formation flying 
and gave us all a scare by slipping now 
and then to within a few feet of our wing 
tips. We were going to see a lot of Davey 
before we were through. 

The maneuvers were close to the real 
McCoy. We were on alert 24 hours a day. 
Other bombing squadrons would come 
over, night or day, and litter our hangars 
with sacks of flour, while our fighting 
planes buzzed around them. We tried to 
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bomb Shreveport before the P-3. 
P-39s could intercept us. We work! 
sometimes slept in steel helmets, a 
ried .45s. General Arnold was or 
working harder than the rest of usa 
as hell every time the “umpire” f¢ 
give us the nod. 

I got a little time off, but it wasn’ 
ing. My plane needed repairs, so | 
to Patterson Field, Fairfield, Ohio, | 
to Washington. Secretary of War § 
was at Bolling Field when I put it 
He told me that the government } 
fered the Russian aviators their ch 
ten U. S. multimotored planes, 
Lend-Lease. The Russian genera] 
side, he explained, liked the B- 
wanted to give it one more test. 

The Russian general, an inter 
Lieutenant Bailey and I got back 
plane. The general asked us—o 
us—to let him take the contro 
after we got off the ground. He 
kidding. He took us for a ride I'l] 
forget. When we were just a few f 
the ground he banked the ship and 
over at a 90-degree angle. I was 
ger, standing up but with the sid 
just in front of my face. The g 
sisted on staying right over the 
Washington, and not very high, 
gave that B-25 a test that would 
a test pilot. He was a wild man, t 
eral, but one hell of a flier. 


jun ¢ 
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Cheating the Undertaker 


Back at Jackson, Bob Gray w 
killed. And he nearly took me w 
The B-25 he was using that day ha 
left wheel brake. I landed just 
him and rolled to the end of the 
and turned off to the right. I b 
ship and stopped, for there wasn 
more room for me to roll, and Be 1 
coming in. \ 

I was cornered. As soon as E 
the brakes on, his plane swerved 
my parked job, because only hi 
wheel was slowing down. So he | 
his right engine and that straighte 
out on the runway again. Then het 
again, and once more he headed f 
Then he revved the right engine 

It was a good idea, but those B-2 
to roll on forever. He was rolling | 
too fast to turn to the left, for that 
have rolled off his tires and tipp 
over. Finally his right tire blew oul 
the uneven pressure put on it. The 
swung around, just short of my hemr 
plane, and then fell to pieces. You: 
have seen those fellows pouring out} 

It was close, but just not our turn 
went on to Japan, got through th 
all right, and then was killed in Indi 
was a fine pilot and a wonderful guy.| 
had to go, I hope it was a bad cra 
mean I hope there was nothing ling 
about it. The very bad ones are th 
for the men. I know. ‘ 

Lieutenant Butler, another man ff 
our class, wasn’t as lucky on those mij 
vers. He was killed near the end 0 
tests. His B-25 went into a “slow 
while taking off the short Augusta, 
field. Its 100 octane went all over the 
and ignited. There wasn’t much le 
anyone or anything by the time the ai 
lance and fire apparatus reached it. 

Those maneuvers were rougher th 
cob. We worked with and against t 
with and against truck concentrations 
bombed and got bombed. I had aj 
brake go bad on a landing and got 0 
it by Gray’s method of braking 
revving, braking and revving. We flew 
lessly on observation work, spotting 
tant objects, and we had to bring bac 
right reports. About the only relief w 
was the night in Augusta when one 0 
boys was turned down by a lady ca 
when he tried to cash a check, made ¢ 
remark about the South, got slappet 

(Continued on page 77) 


By Mosser Mauger 


ILLUSTRATED BY EARL OLIVER HURST 


Beano controlled the fate of untried dramatists—but couldn't control their 
laughter. The romance of a boy who believed he was too funny to be loved 
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too big for the Army.” He made a large gesture with 

his hand. “I went down to 45th Street again today and 
guess what? They know me. They yanked me out of line be- 
fore I got to the sergeant. And you know what I told the char- 
acter that yanked me out?” 

Carefully Jake shook his head. 

“T said, ‘Listen,’ I said to that character, ‘I’d make a good 
soldier. Soldiers are supposed to stop bullets; me, I could stop 
twice as many as anybody else.’ ” 

Jake chuckled, poured vinegar over his turnip greens and 
gave himself seriously to the task of eating. Being cook of the 
establishment, Jake had to do his eating before the customers 
arrived. 

Beano Winthroph shifted his large self on the edge of the 
kitchen table. Beano looked very sad indeed. “Nobody un- 
derstands me.” 

“You're kidding,” Jake said. “You’re the luckiest guy alive 
and you know it. Nobody really wants to stop bullets. You 
got all the best girls in town running after you.” 

“For a laugh,” Beano said. “For a meal. What girl would 
take me seriously? I’m just a figure of fun.” 

Jake did not refute arguments. Jake speared up turnip 
greens. “You got a business,” Jake said. “What kid of twenty- 
two can you name that’s got a business like you got?” 

“Listen,” Beano said seriously. “I’m nursemaid to a bunch 
of crackpots. I put on their plays. I feed ’em rotten food. I lis- 
ten to their stories.” 

He got to his feet. Standing he was an enormous man. It 
was not only that he was fat; it was that he was big everywhere 
—his bones, his hands, his face with the deep lines etched across 
his forehead; all of him loosely put together, awkward. 

“T even begin to think you got an enemy,” Jake said. 


"Te Army doesn’t want me. Nuts,” Beano said, “I’m 


‘“There’s been a man snooping around here in the kitchen, last 


two or three nights, asking questions.” 
“Tell him I won’t take less than a thousand a week.” 
Jake chuckled. “Might be a movie scout at that,” Jake said. 
A waitress stuck her head in at the door. “Lady to see you, 
Mr. Winthroph.” 


HE large room outside was packed tightly with small round 

tables; Beano had to squeeze between the chairs pushed 
under the red-checked tablecloths. At one end of the room 
there was a stage with the curtains drawn. 

The girl stood just inside the door. She held herself, her 
arms close to her sides, her chin very high, as if she expected 
the worst. She was not pretty. She did not know how to dress. 
She wore her hair in a tight brown braid around her head. Yet 
there was something about her—her mouth was a delicate, 
sensitive line that softened the rest of her face. 

Looking at her, Beano was touched; and against his better 
judgment he asked her to sit down. She did not relax. 

“You are—?” 

“Maria,” she said. “You must call me Maria. No one can 
pronounce my-last name. I have quite given it up since I am 
in America.” 

Not looking at her, he said, “Would you like beer? Or 
coffee perhaps?” 

“T must not trouble you.” 

“No trouble.” 

“Coffee, then. Coffee would be very nice.” 

She drew off her gloves and sat back a little in the chair. 
She was very young; he had not realized that she was so young. 
The waitress, consumed with curiosity, brought coffee and Ma- 
ria sipped the steaming liquid without sugar or cream. 

Beano said, putting his cup down, “You have not been 
here long?” 

“Tam Polish. I am lucky to be here at all.” She looked up 
at him fully. “You have read my play?” Maria asked. 

“Yeah.” 

A moment’s hesitation. ““You—you did not like it?” 

Beano said, “Listen, kid. There’s enough trouble and tears 
in the world without people seeing more in plays. It’s one act. 
It hasn’t a plot.” He leaned with both hands braced on the 
table. “The husband is killed by the Nazis and then the wife is 
killed, too, before their baby is born. That’s all.” 

The girl said, “You actually read it,” as if that was in itself 
the greatest astonishment to her. She smiled. A faint color 
came in her cheeks. 

“T’m in the business, kid.” 

She nodded. 

Beano’s embarrassment went away. He had told her the 
truth and she had been sensible. He could be himself now; he 
wanted to talk to her. 

He said, “I wanted to write plays once myself. But there 
wasn’t any place to get them tried out. So I thought up this idea. 
We produce plays for one hundred (Continued on page 36) 


Then Maria folded back the lid, dis- 
closing a white cake with rosebuds and 
a single pink candle in the middle. “I 
guess I ought to light the candle and 


Boxy : make a wish,” Beano said awkwardly 
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/“comparatively peaceful” for the Japanese 
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\_ her war. 


HOW JAPAN PLANS TO WIN 


-BY CLARK LEE 


ASSOCIATED PRESS PACIFIC CORRESPONDENT 


Having accomplished every one 
of her major objectives, Japan 
is satisfied that she has won the 
war in the Pacific. All that re- 
mains, as she sees it, is to com- 
plete the unassailable wall of 
land, sea and air defenses she is 
building around her huge, rich 
new empire—a wall behind which 
she can grow fat and strong as she 
welds her “liberated” peoples to- 
gether for the coming war of ex- 
tinction against the white race. 
All she needs is time—just a 
little more time, please. . . 


With the exception of Midway Island, 
and despite her defeats in the Solomons 
and New Guinea, Japan has captured 
every important objective she set out to 
take. Japan has seized all the territory and 
all the resources she needs. Japan now 
rules 300,000,000 people and an empire 
of 3,250,000 square miles. 

We have not yet started\in earnest to 
fight our War=the war-to-rétake the great 
areas Japan has captured. That will be a 
new war and, because Japan will not be 
caught unprepared, it will be incredibly 
more costly than the lightning campaigns 
ech by which Hirohito’s army and navy took 

over the great wealth and territory the 
United Nations had left virtually unde- 
fended in the Far East. 
HE big former transpacific liner of 
Japan’s NYK line backed away with every weapon at our command, and 
from a dock in Kobe and headed unless we keep China in the war on our 
down the Inland Sea on a voyage to\the side, we may find this second war impos- 
great seaports of Emperor Hirohito’s new—sible to win. 
and vast empire. As the liner edged out Japan, embarked on a deliberate pro- 
through the breakwater, she passed a long gram of world conquest, sees this struggle 
line of incoming ships, .a-convoy bringingas a racial war which may last a-century, 
_yital-war materials from the conquered 4nd in which, backed by the limitless man- 
“countries to the busy, aa Se fac- power and resources of the Orient, she 
tories of Japan. ~~ will win the final victory. All that Japan 
~~There were few Sutwatd signs that Ja- 
pan was at war. Unfavorable news of power is time—time to exploit and de- 
ship losses in New Guinea disturbed some velop her new empire and to unite the 
of the passengers; but all of them could people of Asia under her leadership. 
see with their own eyes that their leaders 
had spoken truthfully when they said that Consolidating the Orient 
the months since Pearl Harbor had been 
Until today, Japan has had that time. 
homeland. Japan is under no real military pressure 
én the liner docked in Shanghai, ten from the United States. Behind a solid 


Unless we start to fight Japan soon) 


Hong Kong, Manila and Singapore after 
the Pearl Harbor attack, Japan came into 
possession of tremendous American and 
British industrial facilities. From non- 
Japanese as well as from Japanese sources 
comes proof that Japan has for many 
months been cashing in heavily on her con- 
quests, and that the rate of dividends is 
going steadily upward. More and more 
products from the occupied areas are 
reaching Japanese factories. 

The economic resources of the con- 
quered territories are being exploited un- 
der a plan which Japan has been perfecting 
for the past decade—a master plan for 
control of labor, transportation, ‘Shipping, 
public works, agriculture, finance, indus- 
try and all other functions in captured 
areas. 

From the Philippines, Japan is getting 
chrome and copper—the latter especially 
vital to her industry. Malaya is contribut- 
ing tin and rubber. Coal is coming out of 
the Selangor mines. All the major rub- 
ber plantations, with the exception of 
Kedah, are reported to have been restored. 

The Sumatra oil fields, Japan reports; 


are producing great amounts of petroleum ) 


suitable for cracking for aviation gasoline: 


needs to make her the world’s greatest?—*In Borneo, the Japanése report finding 


large supplies of coal and almost limitless 
sources of high-grade petroleum, in addi- 
tion to gold, copper, mercury and cinna- 
bar. From the Andaman~Islands-come 


lumber and fish. French Indo-China gives 


rice and coal. Java contributes rubber, 
quinine- and petroleum. In Shansi prov- 
ince of North China is all the iron ore that 


Japan could conceivably ever use. Coal 


passengers disembarked to work in a new network of defenses which we have nok is equely accessible in Shansi. 


factory for airplane magnetos. Seventy- yet begun to penetrate, Japan is using her 
five others were to leave the ship at Hong time wisely and efficiently to achieve her 
Kong to assume administrative and eco- immediate objective: the military, eco- 
nomic posts there. 
A party of 150 consisted of, English- Orient. 
speaking educators assigned to teach the 
Japanese language, customs and beliefs_ preparedness and determination before 
to Filipinos. Five hundred men, with their “the war, we should not make the same mis- 
families, were being sent to Malaya as take again in assessing her ability to carry 
permanent settlers on rubber plantations. out her present program. The men who 
A group of 200 fishermen were en route are leading our fight in the Pacific (the 
to Sumatra to fish the bountiful waters of admirals and generals) believe that our 
the former Dutch island. road to victory will be much shorter if the 
On its return trip, the liner was to bring American people are given a realistic pic- 
young men and women from Java, Singa- ture of the job ahead of us and if they 
pore, Thailand, Indo-China, Manila and understand clearly the importance of the 
Hong Kong to Tokyo, to be trained to take time element in our fight against Japan. 
their places in the “Greater East Asia Co- Japan today is highly vulnerable to air 
prosperity Sphere.” attack. Most of her heavy industry is still 
The ship and its passengers were sym-\ concentrated in four areas located along 
bols of a long-conceived and carefully \a400-mile-strip-of coast extending south 
worked-out plan which, if we allow it to and west from Tokyo. More than 30,000,- 
be carried to fruition, may eventually lead , 000 people live and work in the great sea- 
to the invasion and destruction of the port cities of Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, 
United States. Kobe, Osaka, Shimonoseki and Moji. 
Some public leaders in America and~Tf those cities were heavily bombed now, 
many newspapers have stressed forcibly’ Japan would be severely crippled. _~ 
the great, historic menace that faces us in nths from today, however, that 
the Pacific. Many have pointed out the may no longer be the case, for Japan is 
peril inherent in the policy we have fol- becoming a continental power through a 
lowed up to the present, of attempting to program of dispersal of heavy industry. 
wear Japan down by attrition. Sirice seizing Manchuria in 1932 and es- 
Few, however, have dared to state the tablishing the army-controlled state of 
whole startling truth about the Pacific. |Manchukuo, Japan began to build up new 
The truth is that Japan has already won’ industry there, and now Manchukuo is re- 
ferred to as “the arsenal of empire.’ Ele- 
ments of heavy industry have been and are 
now being set up in North China, Korea, 
Shanghai, Manila and Singapore. Japan’s 
fundamental aim is to scatter key indus- 
tries over so wide an area that many thou- 
sands of airplanes would be needed to 
inflict vital damage. 
With the seizure of Tientsin, Shanghai, 


The light area shows Japan’s new 
empire, its rich natural resources, its 
population of 300 million, its 3% 
million square miles. She is now 
working all out to consolidate it 


a 


Having underestimated Japan’s ‘skill; > friendship of the “liberated” peoples. 


} for the aviation industry. 


the occupied territories are paying 
tribute to Japan in the form of rice, and 
rice production and distribution is one of 


nomic and political consolidation of the Japan’s most powerful weapons in main- 


taining “peace and order” and winning the 


Even Japan’s Axis allies are being sent 
valuable raw materials from captured 
areas. Australian naval units operating 
south of the Netherlands East Indies cap- 
tured an Italian freighter, bound from 
Kobe to Bordeaux, carrying considerable 
quantities of rubber, quinine and whale oil 
for Germany. From members of the Crew, 
it was Jearned that the Italian vessel had 
made three round trips, and that since the 


fall of 1942, at least 26 vessels had run the 


blockade. Likewise, Japan is selling rub- 
ber and other products to Russia. 


Problems in Transport 


4 

This traffic is not all one way. Return- 
ing from Europe, the ships carry German 
machinery to Japan, including materials 
The Japanese 
announced recently that they were manu- 
facturing German Stuka dive bombers. 

Japan has suffered serious shipping 
losses from our planes and subs. With 
far-flung communications and supply 
lines to maintain, Japanese leaders are 
certainly worried about the shipping situ- 
ation. However, Japan’s losses have in 
part been offset by ships salvaged or cap- 
tured in the early days of the war. Here 
again, the claims are Japanese but they 
are certainly at least partially true. 

They have announced that at the Neth- 
erlands East Indies port of Surabaya they 
salvaged more than 30 sunken ships, in- 
cluding” Dutch” Warships, passenger-and- 
freight vessels, freighters, tankers, and 

(Continued on page 73) 

















Radio emanations issue continually from the radar station. As hostile aircraft approach, these emanations 


bounce back and are picked up, enabling our fighters to intercept them long before they reach a vital area 





RADAR, THE SUPERSLEU! 


BY DONALD WILHELM 


DRAWING BY KENNETH W. THOMPSON 


Here’s the first story of the great- 
est secret weapon of the war 


to 1, gave the Luftwaffe its first defeat. Wherever 

Hitler’s planes attacked, at whatever altitude and 
from whatever direction, “The Few” were always wait- 
ing for them.! Even in the dark, they found his big black 
ships and destroyed so many that he had to accept de- 
feat. 

Radar saved Britain. It might have saved Pear! Har- 
bor. The U. S. Army Signal Corps radar installation did 
its work dependably, as a monitor that never lies. At 
dawn that fateful morning of December 7, 1941, it de- 
tected, located, instantaneously reported, a large number 
of planes first spotted when more than half an hour 
away. Private Lockhard (now Lieutenant Lockhard, 
wearer of the D.S.M.) promptly flashed word to his lieu 
tenant, remained on duty to see the planes in. Knowing, 
as probably the Japs also knew, that a large number of 
American planes were due, his officer suspected nothing. 
As a result, our Navy suffered the worst disaster in its 
history. 

Hitler’s spies are known to have tried desperately to 
solve the mystery of radar. 

Back in 1935, when they were free to roam England 
at will, they could have found a clue in a quiet English 
lane near Daventry early one cold March morning. 

A battered old truck stood parked on the frozen 
ground at the roadside. In the sky, an R.A.F. plane kept 
appearing and disappearing. In the truck were two 
young women laboratory assistants who could keep a 
secret, and a 43-year-old Scot named Robert Alexander 
(now Sir Robert) Watson-Watt, a descendant of the Watt 
who revolutionized industry with the invention of the 
steam engine. Several other physicists and technicians 
were present. All leaned over, tensely watching crude, 
hastily improvised electrical instruments. Then, the test 
over, they straightened up and excitedly discussed the 
marvel they had witnessed: Their instruments, crude as 
they were, could detect the approach of the distant plane 
and, like a moving finger, follow it wherever it flew. 

This was the birth in Britain of radar—the greatest 
“secret weapon” of the war. America already had a 
well-developed device utilizing the same principles, but 
in those days, nations were not sharing their military 
secrets. 

In 1938, Watson-Watt was put in the Air Ministry as 
Director of Communications Development, and in 1940, 
he became Scientific Adviser on Telecommunications. 
He headed a brilliant group. They made much of their 
early apparatus with their own hands. Scarcely two 
years after they went to work, their first radar apparatus 
was in night-and-day production behind the barred 
doors of a factory. All this while, few knew that any 
such apparatus had been developed, and those few never 
spoke of it save in a three-letter code word. It was one of 
the war’s best-kept secrets—until July 17, 1941. 


[: 1940, the R.A.F. pilots, outnumbered more than 10 


A Coup by the Commandos 


Ormthat day, the curtain was lifted for special reasons. 
By that time, the Germans had captured some of the 
early radar apparatus and had developed a similar— 
though much inferior—system of radio detection. The 
British watched the enemy build a radar station on the 
Channel, at Bruneval, and when it was ready, they sent 
over Commandos who took it, lock, stock and barrel. 

’ But the real reason for breaking secrecy was that 
Britain desperately needed radio technicians to operate 
and service the system. Lord Beaverbrook, Minister of 
State, broadcast an appeal for radio volunteers through- 
out the British Empire and the United States, saying in 
part: 

“Tt is the radio that destroys the enemy in the dark- 
ness, that seeks him out through the clouds. It is the ra- 
dio that sends the avenging fighter to the place where he 
will meet the lurking enemy and bring him to destruc- 
HOR caste 

How does this magic secret weapon work? 

Though radar apparatus is so intricate that it can be 
operated only by experts, the principle on which it works 
is as simple as an echo. 

As early as 1922, American scientists discovered that 








































a'ship, passing between a transmitter and a 
interfered with reception. Investigating 
discovered that an object need not pass betwilk 
mitter and a receiving set to be detected; a ship 
would reflect, “bounce back,” high-frequei 
waves striking it. It was therefore possible to 
transmitter and the receiving set at the sam 
This could be on a ship, for example, and ¢ 
on an airplane. 

Utilizing this knowledge, our research eng 
trived apparatus with which they could detect 
flight as early as 1930. By 1934, their appar 
tell not only the direction of the plane but it 
Our Navy had already installed radar on a 
warships and shore stations. Much of the basi 
however, was done by the National Bureau 
ards’ radio division, under Doctor John H. De 

As now developed, radar continuously s 
short-radio waves that travel with the speed of i 
ing the air with them for miles up and all 2 
unlike light waves, radar waves are unaffe 
smoke, rain or snow. Like light waves, th 
penetrate water. : 

When these radar waves strike a ship or p 
“bounce’—are reflected back—and are picked 
ceiving apparatus. Today, radar location statio} 
taneously flash their findings to a plotting roc 
each plane or group in the area is detected, loc 
tracked, with altitude, speed and course. Thi 
entered on a huge plotting board. Officers can 
advise their gunners or send up fighter pilots to px 
where they can intercept the enemy, long bef 
arrives over the target. 
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The Deadly, All-Seeing Eyes 


Within the range of radar, no ship or plane 
water and under heaven can escape detection. An 
the radar waves “report” one, they provide di 
which, instantly, guns and searchlights can be ace 
aimed, though the targets may be above clouds @ 
visible. 

By obviating the need of air patrols, what rad 
saved in airplane wear-and-tear, gasoline, oil anc 
eral maintenance is beyond calculation. 

“The magic eye” recently described in Britis 
American newspapers as being able to locate U-bo 
the surface is radar. Many of the instruments advé 
in American magazines as being able to “see, he¢ 
think,” are radar instruments. ; 

With radar to help, men on a warship can 
many miles, day or night, regardless of weather ¢ 
tions; they can “‘see” an enemy vessel, and with un’ 
precision, send planes or fire a salvo at it—this, pe) 
without anyone on board the target vessel ever he 
gunfire or knowing where the projectiles or planes 
from. 

When Luftwaffe planes returned to attack Lone 
force on Sunday night, January 17th of this year, 
prisal for R.A.F. raids on Berlin, they took a disas 
beating. Co-ordinated with searchlights and rade 
ers, new antiaircraft guns no longer sought to s 
the skies with shells, but fired to kill. 

Radar saved Britain. Without it, the Air Mi 
said, the Battle of Britain, one of the great decisivs 
tles ‘of history, must have been lost. It saved 7 
possibly saved our civilization. 

As rapidly as radar apparatus can be produced 
being put to work to guard our ships, shores and t 
The training of radar men and women is now the 
bottleneck. ish 

In the early days of the war, the Armed Ser iy 
needed lots of radar equipment, in a hurry. Radio: 
panies were called in to help with development and 
duction problems. They did what at first se 
impossible in creating and turning out new equipr 
Radar is useless without skilled operators, and no¥ 
dustry is training thousands of radio technicians, ¢ 
of them women, compressing a two-year course 
twelve to sixteen weeks. 

First beaten by it over England, Hitler, with Italy} 
Japan, unfortunately now has and is widely using ref) 
A race for supremacy is-under way, and America-f% 
peacetime home and GHQ of radio—has thrown al} 
scientific resources into winning that race. 
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They were hit amidships. The shock as it ripped ship plates found Sammy with two hands to the loading, none for himself 


y, “coming back” 
coming back to her. 
ly was a good little guy, 
lumb, so his shipmates 
let him down easy 





ORGE LEVAK had leave and the 
plane fare. He was going to Chi- 
ago. He and the rest of the gun 
ew Sammy Williams’ wife was in 
i. And George asked Sammy be- 
-went, “If you like I'll go and see 
ife...tell her you are all right...” 
my hesitated. “You don’t have that 
e stalled. “It'll take your time.” 

ino trouble .. . You’ve been away 


|George meant it. George was a 
uy. 


my didn’t really want George to go. 
eorge said, “I am going to check up 


2 fellows and see if she’s as good- 
ig as her picture.” 
May,” said Sammy, “if it don’t put 


t...” He gave George the address 
Sandwiche Shoppe. “She’s behind 
nter,” he said, “you can’t miss her.” 
u bet I can’t,” said George. 

l her I’m okay. Tell her there’s no 
Tell her the old Astra floats 


d in a circle of destroyers, that I 
x00d and feel swell.” 


rge said sure he would. 
my had a beautiful wife. He showed 


cture sometimes to the rest of the 


ew, and they agreed with him. She 


knockout. It was not the kind of 


By Betty de Sherbinin 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY MORSE MEYERS 


picture you cut out of a magazine, not the 
kind of girl you find standing on the shiny 
page with her hands where the photogra- 
pher arranged them, her smile gauged to 
sell something. Sammy’s wife was soft 
and round, pretty and cute. . . all those 
adjectives would do. But there was some- 
thing else in that picture. Sammy saw it, 
perhaps the others did and perhaps they 
didn’t. It wasn’t to talk about. It was 
something in the eyes and about the 
mouth, something intimate and warm, a 
look that bridged everything and told 
something of the story of loving, waiting 
and being a woman. Sammy never looked 
at the picture long enough. 

It was just like Meg. Some of his mates 
didn’t believe it. They’d look at the pic- 
ture and they’d ask, “Does she really look 
like that?” 

“Sure.” He’d sound cocky. 

And then they’d look at him. He knew 
what they were thinking. He didn’t look 
like the kind of guy that could get a girl 
like that to marry him. He wasn’t a 
big fellow; he looked more like eighteen 
than twenty-two. His eyes, skin and hair 
all shaded into neutral sandiness. Before 
the war had made him into a sailor he had 
been a stock clerk in a big department 
store. He’d been good at it. He was good 
at most things, quick, good-natured, and he 
prided himself that he remembered things 
on the job. It made up for muscle. 

“Kinda young to be married,” they’d 
say sometimes. 

“Longer to be together .. .” And in 
his heart Sammy was always trying to 
believe that. He tried to put it in the let- 
ters he wrote her. He always said he was 


fine . . . tried to make out that nothing 
could possibly happen to him. He’d say 
they were always convoyed and he never 
said how the Astra lagged, how she was 
just about as warlike as an old dowager 
with a six-shooter hanging from her stom- 
acher. He didn’t want Meg to worry. And 
he tried to guess if she did, but he couldn’t 
judge much from her letters. 


EG wasn’t the kind of person who 

could make much with written 
words. The things she wrote never said as 
much as the picture did. Same words, 
same sequences . . . she missed him all 
right. The weather was cold or warm or 
hot. She was sending him the funnies and 
the sports section which she hoped would 
arrive in good condition. She would be 
glad to see him again. She loved him as 
ever. The words in the letter made no 
pattern at all. 

Now and then one of the fellows would 
ask, “What does your wife do, with you 
away?” 

“She works,” he'd say. “She’s got a job.” 

“Keeps her busy,” the other fellow 
would say. He knew the thought behind 
that. A young man can’t leave his wife 
for six months, twelve months, and not 
worry about that. It was not doubts, it 
was not jealousy. It sprang up like a bad 
dream out of his loneliness, an unreason- 
able vision of someone else coming to 
take what he had left unguarded. 

George got back the night they sailed. 
Sammy didn’t see him until mess; he 
pushed the next fellow out of the way and 
sat down beside Levak. ‘“How’d it go?” 
he asked. 


EEE mA ee 


SHE’D DO THE SAME FOR YOU 


George didn’t look so hot. “Oh, it’s 
you,” he said. 

“Sure. You saw Meg, didn’t you? You 
didn’t forget?” 

“Listen, kid, this is kind of embarrass- 
ing...” Other eyes were on them up and 
down the table. “This is embarrassing,” 
George repeated. “I wasn’t myself in Chi- 
cago, see. I got with some fellows I used 
to work with. We drank more than was 
good for us . . .” George reached for his 
coffee cup. “And I didn’t want to give 
your wife the idea that your pals were 
the kind to load up...” 

Sammy’s face was uncertain. “Okay,” 
he said, “if you couldn’t make it.” He 
looked down the table and no one was 
looking at him. 

And it was the first time Sammy had 
heard of George getting fried. 

“D’ye hear from her while you were 
in port?” George asked, his casualness— 
if Sammy had analyzed it—was a little 
faulty. 

“Yeah, I got a letter.” Sammy put a hand 
on his pocket, it was there, the same kind 
of letter. “She don’t have much to say.” 
Something about George made him un- 
easy though. 

“She worked in that restaurant long?” 
George asked. 

“Right along,” he said. 

There was silence after that. Eyes met 
across the table. Sammy, to everyone’s 
relief, made no inquiries. 

He got up and left the room as soon as 
he could. Eyes followed him. Joe Runion 
who sat at the end of the table liked to 
look at the optimistic side of things. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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PAY FOR SOLDIERS’ 
FAMILIES 


The Army Office of Depend- 
ency Benefits is paying out 
$5,000,000 daily to families of 
Uncle Sam’s fighting nephews. 
The drafting of fathers will 
make it one of the most impor- 
tant government war agencies 


INE thousand girls, working in two 

| \ | shifts in a towering unfinished 

skyscraper in Newark, New Jer- 

sey, are mailing out Uncle Sam’s checks at 

a rate of five million bucks a day, and if 

you are a soldier’s wife or child, you can 
probably get on their mailing list. 

Since September, they've paid out $778.- 
000,000 to backstop our national morale 
with cash for groceries, rent, medical care 
and War Stamps. But don’t jump to the 
conclusion that our soldiers’ wives and chil- 
dren are wallowing in some newfangled 
wartime pork barrel. Two thirds of the 
money comes from the soldiers, the rest 
from the U. S. Treasury. Many soldiers’ 
families have refused to file applications 
for allowances. 

Wrote the wife of a California share- 
cropping migrant: “I think we can get 
along the way we are without any Gov- 
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ernment Family Allowance. Who knows? 
What you would allow me might be the 
straw to break the Japs’ back. If George 
wants to send us a little to help along, 
okay, but we don’t want your allowance, 
dear old U. S., and when and if we ever 
have more to spare, we will put it in some 
more bonds to help all we can. 

“P._S. We are what they call migratory, 
looking for this seasonal work. In the 
spring I will take the boys and probably 
go to Pendleton, Oregon, and start harvest- 
ing peas, later beans and hops. In the 
spring, everything will be nice all right.” 

Officially, these payments are made by 
the War Department’s ODB (Office of De- 
pendency Benefits) which was organized 
last June when President Roosevelt signed 
the Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance 
Act. This, youll remember, makes it pos- 
sible for the newspapers to print those 
wonderful stories about guys with thirteen 
kids being drafted and pulling in millions. 
Under the Allowance Act. a soldier may 
have the Army deduct $22 a month from 
his pay for his family, to which the gov- 
ernment adds $28 for a wife, $12 for the 
first child, and $10 for each additional 
child. 

Before we are tongue-tied with red tape, 
let us get some of the facts of life, as ODB 
sees them, off our chest. 

The act provides that benefits are pay- 


able only to the first four grades in the 
Army, namely: private, private first class, 
corporal and sergeant. Staff sergeants, 
lieutenants and generals are supposed to 
provide for their families through straight 
deductions from their pay known to the 
Army as Class E allotments. Promotion 
to staff sergeancy automatically stops a 
family allowance. 

A wife and child are classified legally as 
Class A relatives. This means that all they 
have to do to get their check is to prove 
their relationship to the soldier. They need 
not be dependents; they can have a bank 
roll a mile high and still get it. Nor do 
they require the soldier’s authorization to 
deduct $22 from his pay each month: the 
government will do this upon proper appli- 
cation and proof of relationship. 

All this would be fine and dandy but for 
the fact that Congress saw fit to include 
divorced wives to whom alimony is pay- 
able among the Class A relatives. This is 
a source of much grief and fury to certain 
characters in the Army who went into the 
service to stop paying their alimony. But 
they are virtually helpless, for all the ali- 
mony collector has to do is apply and she 
may get up to $42 a month. There is evi- 
dence, however, in one or two cases, of 
these characters getting ther promotion 
to staff sergeancies (automatically ending 
such benefits) overnight. 











































Mrs. Connie Gschweng, whose 
is a corporal, and daughter Kal 
quire about procedure in obtai 
fits paid to soldiers’ depend 
War Dept. Office of Depende 
fits in Newark, N. J. Applicati 
from wherever American boys 
tioned as well as from 


Parents, grandparents, broth 
ters under eighteen or incapable 
are also eligible for ODB checks, 
smaller in amount than those 
Class A relatives. They must pr 
their relationship to the soldier a 
gree of their dependency upon hir 

Right now ODB checks are 
support of about 2,900,000 perse 
vault where the checks await m 
were allowed to look through a_ 
them. They were addressed to p 
Yuba City, California; Denver, 
Enterprise, Florida; Templeton, — 
vania; Roseburg, Oregon; O| 
Maine; Silver City, Idaho; Bator 
Louisiana; and Detroit, Michigan 

These checks are big props in m 
ing morale overseas and here. A 
worrying whether his wife and ¢ 
eating regularly isn’t ready for ba 
a boy getting letters from home sz 
aged parents can’t afford necessar 
cal care just doesn’t care about } 
By providing for the dependents 
soldiers, the government bolsters | 
and soldier morale. 


gp bet 


ath 


Uncle Sam—Good Pro ide 


That’s the theory, and if you 
holiday cards ODB gets from § 
wives and parents you'd know it wo 
the time our Army reaches its ma 
strength, ODB expects to be hel 
support close to eight million peoph 
the Army’s future inductees will be 
wholly married men, ODB is ge 
handle applications at the rate o 
tion—12,000 a day. 

ODB is already the largest anc 
unique mail-order business ever of 
It is the War Department’s only bre 
direct contact with the public, yet its 
tions are conducted almost enti 
civilians—girls of every size, shap 
age. This is, of course, an unreal sil 
for many of the folks who stop 4 
office to inquire what held up their ¢} 
Often they refuse to accept the ans 
one of the girl interviewers. When thil 9 
pens, one of ODB’s 150 Army offi: 
brought forward, and he generally 
the same answer as the girl. But ' 
okay with the taxpaying citizen whe 
that if he is talking to the War Depart 
he ought at least to see a uniform. 

In the eyes of the War Departmer 
ODB is “the heart of the Army.” We 
some of the girls about this, and the 
they are also “the sweethearts o 
Army.” Nearly all of them have a bri 
sweetheart, husband or son in the s 
Some have brothers and sweeth 
Thousands—like Eleanor Olich whi 
two brothers in North Africa and 
reads letters of application—are wo 
there only because they want to helj 
the war. 

They come from every section 0 
country, getting their jobs through 
Service examinations. We found 4 
from Spokane, Washington, sitting bi 
a Negro girl from Washington, D. C. 
beside her, a Duke University girl 
the deep South. On their identific 
badges is the slogan “Get ’em Paid,” 
the girls, 31 per cent of whom are Neg 
work with an impatient speed. 

Their speed is the most impressive 1 
about ODB. You notice it the minute 
walk into the giant building which wi 

(Continued on page 76) 
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ys roa staggered Newark’s post office. Exclusive of three Working swiftly, these girls sort out 60,000 letters daily. Applications become cases 
almonthly checks, its mail equals that of a large city and move into a production-line process of verification and accounting immediately 
| 








phs speed filing. All cases are filed by the soldier’s Girls in the authorization branch are awarded flags for exceeding old work records. 
umber. This solves the problem of the Army’s 700 Smiths Once payment is authorized, the check is made out, signed, then mailed by machine 





‘Bitnow of Newark checks work with Jean Davison of Wheato Tap-dancing Ruth Feiertag (below) entertains her co-workers during lunch hour. Of- 
[They belong to ODB’s bottleneck-busting “Flying Squad” ficials find that noontime entertainment stimulates production—and the girls like it, too 
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NE night just before last } 
battle for Egypt exploc 
| its fury, a fleet of rough, 


tle four-wheeled vehicles growk 
| out of British headquarters at El} 
Traveling only by dark and hidir 
BY RALPH WALLACE the motorized caravan swung ily 
westward are which finally bro: 

a point far back of the Germanigg 

Here, concealed in the night skigy 








Military history is being writ- a friendly hilltop, the invaders lies 
i ten by America’s jeep—the til they heard the sound for wil 
| eT. s . : eae were Waiting—the panting of aly 
{ tough little Wal tiar which tank trucks, lumbering up to re¥ 

can do everything but cook man Mark IVs still engaged at ij 


Not a moment was wasted. Dov, 

Nazis now dispersing on the val, 
| | the marauders raced crazily in ¥ 

minute attack. Heavy machine ; 

: incendiaries into every truck big 
drivers could even leap from th. 
many of them failed to see th) 
at all. 

When the battle-scarred M 
clanked into the valley at dawn, ; 
virtually empty, their crews 
prickled with cold fear, for every 
fuel they needed to continue tf 
against the onrushing British— 
withdraw and save themselves—tiy 
up in flames. p 

Behind this daring and destruc 
lies the impudent shadow of wk 
eral George C. Marshall, Chief 
has called America’s main contrit 
modern war—the hell-roaring, hai) 
ubiquitous jeep. How many of th 
of German tanks captured undan 
Rommel’s retreat toward Tunis 
left stranded by such jeep attac™ 
Military Intelligence knows. Butt) 
ber is impressive—so impressive, 
that United Nations commande) 
been consistently crying: “Send | 
jeeps!” And they'll get them. 

Last year, some 100,000 of the 
buggies rolled out of our factor® 
year that figure will probably re} 
quarter-million mark. 











Little Warrior in cna 
One of the jeep’s most sensation) 
both in Russia and in our own ca 
against the Germans in Tunisia, h 
to tow antitank guns into posi 
smash tank attacks. Another im 
role for the jeep has been to n 
Nazi parachutists in Africa and 





- ae often on terrain which no other 
could traverse. Its latest adapta 
the most startling of all. By bui 

A little thing like an exploding shell doesn’t faze this With a boat hull ‘around it and a propeller in back boat hull around the jeep’s fran 
jeep while on reconnaissance duty in North Africa. The the jeep takes to water like a duck—which explains adding a propeller, the jeep has bees 
soldier shown at the left is laying communication wire why soldiers call this new-type amphibian a Quack formed into an amphibian, equ 


home on water or on land. 

The jeep has proved as indestr 
as it is bull-terrier belligerent. Ir 
last fall, a liaison officer of the Hi 
Division and his driver, racing acr 
hills, were unfortunate enough 
spotted by a Jap plane circling ove 
Seconds later, a 500-pound bomb ex 
ten yards away. The driver was 
the officer blasted into a ditch, am 
jeep knocked windshield over wheel 
when near-by troops picked up the 
lander and righted the jeep, its 
grunted tentatively, coughed aggres 
and then roared into full throttle 
officer leaped behind the steering 
and shot on his way! 

Actually, the jeep looks—and 
like no machine created anywhere, fi 
war. Jt is only eleven feet long, a 
five feet wide, and a little more than 
feet high; half the height of your 
ventional motorcar and a full yard st 
With more than: 60 horsepower st 
under its hood, it can do 73 mile 
hour. Its 2,200-pound frame makes 
lightest of all Army vehicles excey 
motorcycle—light enough to be flo’ 
Army transport planes even in ampt 

(Continued on page 64) 





















a | AW hen Hitler launched his merciless air-blitz on 
England, 42,000 civilians were killed. The youngest 
was only || hours old .. . only || hours of life on 
‘the same earth with Adolf Hitler. 











America bows her head in horror and sorrow for 


that child . . . and then goes forth to fight. 


We fight with all the strength of our youth... 
our sons and brothers who are crossing the seas to 
get within range of the axis gangsters. 


We fight with all the might of our industry. 
Machines that once formed the comfortable things 
of peace now shape the cold, hard steel of war. 


It is grim business. But we must do it. We of 
The Texas Company know how grim it is to turn 
the petroleum that might have been used for trans- 
_ portation and warmth into toluene for high explo- 
sives, into Diesel oil for deadly submarines, into lubri- 
cants to speed the manufacture of huge projectiles. 


But we are glad we had the oil wells, the refin- 
eries, the plant capacity, built up in time of peace, 
to accomplish this stern task. 


There is no other way . . . no other way to assure 
for the children of the future a world where never 
again can savagery take the place of government. 
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T ELEVEN HOURS ON EARTH...WITH 


HITLER! 





THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO FIRE-CHIEF & SKY CHIEF GASOLINES » HAVOLINE & TEXACO MOTOR OILS 
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that definition ... for, today, Johnnie Walker Black Label the only scotcmmmerved: aboard’ the 


famous Pan American Clipper ships. In the skylanes of two hemispheres, the distinctive flavour and 


mellow smoothness of this 12-year-old scotch are being praised to the skies . . . to the stratosphere! 


JOHNNIE WALKER 


BLACK LABEL 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY © 12 YEARS OLD * 86.8 PROOF 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sole Importer 
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Stull going strong 





ir Workers 
ie Not 


ackers 
ank Gervasi 


have been hot words on absentee- 
im employers and employees. But 
at-treatment phase is over. Both 
ave discovered that absenteeism 
man problem which will yield 
) intelligence and understanding 


| 
| 
| 


| RY night, usually between eight- 
irty and nine o’clock, somewhere 
the hold of an incompleted ship 
Lake Washington shipyards near 
a kangaroo court sits. 

obably the only court of its kind 
jation, but if there were more of 
might be possible materially to re- 
'e dimensions of one of our biggest 
wer problems: absenteeism. This is 
ne of a disease as old as industrial 
bsence of workers for any one of 
250 reasons, from unavoidable ill- 
pwn to thoroughly avoidable hang- 


judge of the shipyard court is a 
storekeeper from near-by Bothell. 
tk is an ex-bank teller from Omaha. 
embers of the jury are some 20 
tans who left good jobs in gold 
the feed and grain business, law 
ad lumberyards, and went to Seattle 
what they could do to win the war. 
ad ever seen a ship bigger than a 
ippi River flat-bottomed boat or 
lelled salt water, and about all they 
bout electricity was that it was used 
t bulbs. But they’re all electricians 


y learned all they know about elec- 
from Jack Scott, who is 49 years 
power-transmission expert from 
Dakota and about as American as 
ie with cheese. Jack had never seen 
| either, until two years ago. He is 
the gang and prosecutor of our 
©o court. He opens each session 
aise for work well done. 
he looks around and says, “All 
‘ou fellows, who pulled a Brodie to- 
Okay, you birds, confess your 


crimes or I'll call on witnesses to indict 
you.” 

It’s a rule of the court that if a man 
refuses to admit his poor splice of a cable, 
his failure to solder a joint properly or his 
error in reading a blueprint, he may be ex- 
posed. If indictment by someone else is 
necessary, the punishment might be twice 
or three times worse than if he had con- 
fessed. He might have to buy three rounds 
of cigars or candy bars instead of one, or 
he might be called upon to pay a sizable 
cash fine—especially if his crime was late- 
ness or absenteeism. And if he can’t take 
it all good-naturedly or shows congenital 
disinterest in his job, he is welcome to quit 
and try to find work elsewhere. There’s no 
place for him in Jack Scott’s gang. 

The shipyards throughout the nation 
have the worst absentee record in the coun- 
try. Absenteeism in the Lake Washington 
shipyards area averaged about 11 per cent, 
an almost irreducible minimum. This rec- 
ord has helped to bring down the com- 
pany’s average to well below the national 
average of approximately 6 per cent for 
all industries. 

Absenteeism isn’t new. Industry has al- 
ways suffered from it. In the last war, 
according to the Journal of Political Econ- 
omy for May 1919, the absentee average in 
the steel shipbuilding industry was 18 per 
cent, much higher than now; but absentee- 
ism isn’t peculiar to shipbuilding or war- 
time. In peacetime, there has always been 
some, due to accident, illness, death and 
just plain laziness. Some employers esti- 
mate that the national average due to those 
and related causes was about four per cent. 

In wartime, absenteeism produces ma- 
tériel loss, which might mean the difference 


between a short war and a long one, per- 
haps between victory and defeat. If ab- 
senteeism continues at the present rate of 
about 6 per cent (assuming that 1,200,000 
of the twenty million Americans employed 
on war jobs continue to be habitual tru- 
ants) 2,800 million hours of work will be 
lost by the end of 1943. With those man- 
hours you could build fifty battleships or 
about 8,000 freighters, and astronomical 
equivalents in tanks and guns and planes. 
Absenteeism must, obviously, be reduced. 


Yellow Slips Discarded 


It’s one disease, however, that sulfa 
drugs won’t cure. It won’t yield to nos- 
trums and panaceas and it won’t budge 
with bullying. That has been tried. In one 
Middle Western plant, an employer tried 
to reduce absenteeism by putting little 
yellow slips in absentees’ pay envelopes, 
identifying the recipients as slackers and 
conveying the thanks of Hitler, Mussolini 
and Hirohito for lying down on the job. 
Too many slackers had good reasons for 
their absences. One of them, who’d been 
away from work for several days, had just 
buried a wife and child, dead from pneu- 
monia. The yellow-slip method was aban- 
doned. 

The best minds say that absenteeism 
can’t be cured. It can be arrested and 
remedied, but it can’t be entirely eliminated 
from industry’s blood stream. When ab- 
senteeism burgeoned in epidemics all over 
the country, Captain Eddie Rickenbacker 
and irate congressmen decided there ought 
to be a law. They concluded that all ab- 
senteeism was basically due to lack of 
patriotism, to selfishness and to wage ava- 





| At a shipyard near Seattle, this kangaroo court “tries” absentees. “Convicts” may be fined cash or a round of cigars 


rice. They blamed organized labor’s in- 
sistence on high wages and the union shop. 
Congress moved to legislate the absentee 
phenomenon out of existence. 

The labor unions retaliated with charges 
that Rickenbacker and the congressmen 
were using absenteeism as an excuse to 
abrogate the Wagner Act. They saw hard- 
won social gains of the past eleven years 
endangered by what they called, in the 
shopworn language of the labor move- 
ment, a minority of ‘vested interests.” 
They reminded Congress, among other 
things, that absenteeism in the House and 
Senate is seven times as bad as in indus- 
try. Neither side at first bothered to de- 
termine the real causes. 

Then investigations and researches and 
surveys began. With the same energy with 
which they had previously denounced one 
another, government agencies, labor un- 
ions, the industrialists themselves, Con- 
gressional committees and independent 
agencies hurled themselves into the job of 
finding out what causes absenteeism. La- 
bor admitted that there was considerable 
gold-bricking and leaf-raking among its 
members. Industry confessed it had made 
mistakes which contributed to absentee- 
ism, such as failing to provide sufficient 
housing. Both sides discovered that there 
were not two or fifty but at least two hun- 
dred and fifty direct and indirect causes. 
On one thing all parties seem to have 
agreed: American workers aren’t slackers 
and traitors. 

It wasn’t lack of patriotism, for instance, 
which had kept a Detroit woman at her 
workbench seven days a week every week 
since April 1942. She was often sick but 

(Continued on page 68) 
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1. Boy, I’ve got a thankless job! Kay 
Roberts is a working girl and I’m 
supposed to get her up on time! Huh! 
I ring my head off at 7:30, but— 





3. She’s one of those people whose 
nerves are jangled by the caffein in 
coffee! Even a little coffee makes her 
so jittery she can’t sleep. And it’s 
making her a wreck! 





5. It’s Sanka Coffee! It can’t jangle 
anyone’s nerves! It’s all coffee, real 
coffee, delicious coffee—nothing is re- 
moved but that sleep-robber, caffein! 
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2. She gets up, muzzles me, and plops 
back for more shut-eye. I know 
what’s wrong. Why, she doesn’t fall 
asleep till the roosters rouse! I’ve dis- 
covered— 





4. Gosh, Kay, if you like coffee so 
much, switch to the coffee that can’t 
make you jittery and can’t keep you 
tossing all night. Switch to the coffee 
that’s 97% caffein-free ... 





New Homes for Old 


HEN your home of tomorrow 

gets old and battered and out of 

date you will not have to sell it 
and move away. You will merely turn it 
in for a new one with all the latest im- 
provements. Built-in furniture, light- 
weight material and standardized shapes 
will make the small houses of the future 
as simple to replace as automobiles and 
gas stoves. 

Every community will have its rival 
house agencies competing for your spring 
trade. You will only need to drop in some 
Saturday afternoon to pick out the model 
you want and close the deal. A few days 
later, workmen will come and pull down 
your old house and set up the new one in 
its place. The cost of the exchange will 
probably not exceed a thousand dollars. 

“Used” homes will go back to the fac- 
tory for overhaul and will soon be on the 


=>| market again at secondhand. There may 


6. Ah, yes, Kay, you'll like Sanka 
Coffee. Easy on the palate and easy 
on the nerves. And it’s so good for an 
alarm clock’s morale. Start today. 


NOTE: Your grocer probably has the 
new “all-purpose” grind Sanka, swell 
no matter what kind of coffee-maker 
you have! And it’s vacuum-packed! 


BUY U. S. WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS! 


SLEEP ISN’T A LUXURY; IT’S A NECESSITY. DRINK SANKA AND SLEEP! 


TUNE IN... 5:45 p.M., New York Time, Sunday afternoon. Sanka Coffee brings you William L. 
Shirer, famous author of “Berlin Diary,” in 15 minutes of news over the Columbia Network. 


even be home-service stations in the larger 
cities where turn-ins can be refurbished 
and set out in a vacant lot for display. 

If you don’t need a complete new house, 
“spare parts” will be available at small 
cost. Thus, when a wall or ceiling is dam- 
aged, or an extra room is needed for the 
| new baby, you will simply order the struc- 
tural] sections by number and have them 
sent out. If you are handy with a screw- 
driver and wrench you can easily install 
| the replacements yourself. 


Mailbox Telegraph Offices 


Sending a telegram tomorrow will be 
not unlike mailing a letter today, and the 
message will be received just as you send 
it, in your own handwriting. If you wish 
you can include sketches and fancy doo- 
dling, too. You will have all the freedom 
of a sealed letter transmitted at the speed 
of the electric current. 

The system will be based on the present 
“facsimile” method of transmitting pic- 
tures by wire and radio and will possibly 





do away with small telegraph offices alto- 
gether. Automatic telegraphing machines 
will stand ready to receive your messages 
in the foyers of office buildings, hotels and 
stations, perhaps even in the corner drug- 
store. You will merely write out your: 
telegram on a prepared blank, drop it in 


| the slot, follow it with a coin and go away. 





KENNETH 


YOUR LIFE TOMORROW". 


By David 0. Woodbury 


Delivery at the other end will be by 
senger, thereby saving much timi 
trouble. 

In China, where writing is in p 
words, facsimile is likely to replace al 
ventional telegraphs as soon as mac 
are available, in order to eliminat 
army of operators now required to 
late each picture word into code anc 
back again. 


Plastic Dishes of the Future 


Dishes and other utensils will be i 
of a plastic that won’t crack when 
are dropped; nor will it absorb fooc 
liquors and become discolored. 

Already General Marshall carries 
of this plastic tableware in his p 
plane. The pieces are so light and st 
that they save him many useful poun 
pay load. The clippers are using tl 
too. In a plane of that size, these p 
dishes save as much weight as that o 
passenger. 


Pin Things up with Magnets 


The annoyance of sharp-pointed thu 
tacks will be forgotten tomorrow. ¥ 
bulletin boards of the future will be 
of steel and you will pin things up on fl 
with small magnetic “tacks” that will d 
age neither paper nor board, and will 
lie around on the floor to be stepped 
A new alloy of aluminum, nickel, co 
and iron, many times more magnetic t 
steel alone, has been developed to s¢ 
the Army’s pin-up problems. The w 
end will bring it into general use. 

Bulletin boards in schools, churel 
hotels and factories will simply be shi 
of steel, enameled in tasteful colors, wl 
the tacks may be of any desired sh 
or size and will stick to the boards a 
where, firmly gripping the papers to 
displayed. 

Your kitchen will have one of these b 
letin boards so that you can quic 
fasten up shopping lists, menus and me 
oranda and take them down again with« 
breaking a fingernail. The new magn 
material is so powerful that hooks ma 
of it can be attached to metal strips 
closets and on walls, strong enough 
hang up pictures or clothes. Such hoc 
can be moved from place to place withe 
leaving a mark of any kind. 
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rivate First Class Bill Morris is home 
lough. 


the past few months, he’s stormed 
hn emplacements. He’s been mixed up in 
0 ne pretty hot bayonet work. He’s lain 

ungle brush under tropical downpours. 
s caught his sleep when he could... 


Hy 


ween enemy bombing raids. 














s old room. He’s been looking forward 
id sj ome real TS for a dong time! 


ich once turned out that famous spring 
ire has been turning out steel for Bill’s 
‘apons. 

‘But innersprings will be back when 
ace comes, better than ever... improved 
* what we’ve learned in making war- 














d the U'S:S Premier Spring Wire tag 
1a mattress or bed springs or piece of 
holstered furniture will be better proof 


om ever before that ‘‘the softest thing 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Cleveland, i and New York 


United ites Steel Mean Co., New York 


* * * 


“The softest thing you 
can ne on is STEEL” 
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*Boy. WAR eee S EVER ay 


The .money you loan builds America’s war 
strength. Yours again to spend in years to come 
-.. for new comforts, finer furniture, better living. ° 
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Ginny lifted the lid of the delicately 
earved box and it played a quaint, 
amusing tune. Paul frowned. Surely 
Ginny wasn’t going to buy it? “My 
gosh, look at the price!” he said 





A SHORT SHORT STORY 
COMPLETE ON THIS PAGE 


HEY were married by a justice who 
yawned in the middle of the cere- 
mony because he was tired of mar- 

rying soldiers and their girls. 

Paul didn’t like it. He’d always planned 
things differently. A lovely ceremony, a 
fine gift for his bride, a house ready to 
move into, a good job. 

Ginny had come to his embarkation 
point to spend his leave with him and be- 
fore he’d realized what was happening he’d 
stopped arguing and was holding her in his 
arms and shutting his eyes to the future 
and saying “yes” to what she wanted— 
about getting married, at least. He wasn’t 
going to let her have a baby until after the 
war. 

As they left the shabby office, Paul’s 
conscience began its first attack. He should 
have made Ginny see-it his way. 

When you were born poor, when high 
school and college had come the hard 
way, you didn’t believe you could have 
your cake and eat.it too. The war was 
something Paul had to face, but having 
Ginny, in spite of it, seemed wrong. Mom 
always said a man had no right to marry 
a woman until he could take care of her 
properly. 

He thought of Mom, working like a 
slave all her life and never seeming to get 
much happiness. She said it was because 
Pop had never planned ahead. Pop had 
always worked, but if he wanted a good 
cigar sometimes, he had it. If he wanted 
to go fishing on a spring day, he did. Pop 
said there might never be such a day 
again. He said life ought to be lived as 
it came. A fellow with a small job like 
Pop’s was never going to get rich anyhow. 

The thought of Pop, happy and pleas- 


OL 


ant, and Mom?’s tired, strained face, al- 
ways mixed Paul’s emotions. He flushed. 
Was he putting Ginny in the spot Mom 
always said she was in? . 

Paul fought with himself and held Gin- 
ny’s arm tightly. 

“Let’s go shopping,” said Ginny. “I 
want to buy a wedding present.” 

Paul stopped walking. They had agreed 
not to buy wedding presents for each 
other. 

Ginny laughed. “For Elmer,” she said. 
“Tt’s his first wedding and I’m so happy 
I simply have to give somebody some- 
thing.” 

Paul grinned. A puppy wouldn’t ap- 
preciate a wedding present. 

Elmer had come west with Ginny. Paul 
had wanted her to get rid of him right 
away. Ginny said he was something for 
her to keep for Paul until he came back. 
She was cute but firm. She said she’d sup- 
port him if she had to scrub floors. 

“We can’t start building our lives around 
a dog,” said Paul, too firmly, for Ginny’s 
eyes dimmed. © 

“You have to build around something,” 
she said. “I'll have him to cuddle and pet 
while you’re gone, especially since you 
won’t—” She stopped. 

Paul was relieved. Ginny had prom- 
ised not to bring up that business about 
having a baby, again. He guessed they’d 
better go shopping. 

It was hard to understand Ginny. She’d 
worked every inch of her way through 
college but she’d always seemed to have 
a heck of a good time. 

Paul clutched her arm and they headed 
into a store. He wished he had made 
Ginny see what she would be up against, 


waiting, working, worrying. Maybe he 
wouldn’t even come back— 

A clerk came toward them. “So you 
returned for it, Miss?” She took a deli- 
cately carved box about the size of a book 
from the shelf. The lid lifted when you 
reached inside for a cigarette and it played 
a quaint, amusing tune. 

Paul laughed. He couldn’t help it. Then 
he frowned. Surely Ginny wasn’t going to 
buy it. 

“My gosh, look at the price!” he said. 

“Yes, I know,” Ginny said. “They’re 
awfully expensive. Once I saved enough 
to buy one, then I got measles and couldn’t 
work for two weeks.” She laughed. “I 
always listen to them when I find them, 
though.” 


INNY opened her purse and took out 
a dime. “I came in for the little toy,” 
she said to the clerk. 

Paul took the small package and pushed 
a path through the shoppers to the side- 
walk. He put his arm around Ginny. 
“You know, honey, I’ve been able to 
save more than you’d think. I want it to 
be your emergency fund.” 

Ginny said, “You're sweet,” rather ab- 
sently. Then she turned her face up to his 
and her eyes were tender .and young but 
very knowing. “Look, Paul, I understand 
what makes you afraid to live life as it 
comes along, to seize happiness as it 
flashes by—but there’s something you 
must understand about me. I know what 
it will be like when you leave, but I'll be 
able to take it. Being with you now will 
carry me over the tough spots. You'll 
never be sorry, Paul.” 

Paul walked beside her, quietly. 


‘a funny little tin mouse and wou 


























When they opened the door to 
room, Elmer rushed at Ginny, li 
shed hair, barked and yelped at 
the package. ; 

Ginny untied the string and ur 


She set it on the floor. It tur 
jerked and played a scratchy tur 

Paul watched the puppy’s unco 
joy and listened to Ginny’s iil 
laughter. It was beautiful and |e 
something to hear now, and ca 
him, forever. 

His heart swelled with joy and 5 
for he wanted to be a part of it. Sida 
he realized Ginny didn’t give a ha‘{z 
an emergency fund. She was yoilg 
strong. She’d manage, with coura; 
eyes and laughter in her heart. 
wonderful to be able to live in the pr 
to take things as they came. 

His thoughts flashed to Mom, lis 
terly for some perfect future thd 
came, and then to Pop, who acce Bd 
joy each day could bring, humbly 
For a minute, Paul saw Pop, clea¥,) 
ingly. 5 

After a little, he slipped out thee 

In the store he found the ck 
gave her almost all the extra mone 
pocket. 

In the street he unwrapped the } 
she gave him and lifted the lid on t 
He held it to his ear and let the tu 
to the end. He began to chuckle. 

He knew now why he’d never ha 
fun. Happiness didn’t wait on < 
convenience. 

He shut the box and tucked it u1 
arm. He tilted his cap over one e 
rakish grace. He felt swell. 
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One glance at this picture will tell 
Why critics say 5 Crown is swell... 
Old TOUGHNESS is through, 
So Seagram brings you 
More richness, and lightness as well! 


The bottle called HOsT is so smart, 
It plays a conspicuous part 


In serving your friends 
This finest of blends... 
(Tonight is a good time to start! ) 


Seles 
\ 
[AKE A DIVE, TOUGHNESS!”-SAY THE 5 CROWNS 
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BLENDED WHISKEY 
Aditinetve ihishoy of ware bouguct 
wrt delat, lover amooth and mele 


BLENDED E BOTTLED BY JOSEPH E. SEAGRAM € SONS INC 
LAWRENCEBURG, INDIANA 
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On Adelphi Street, Brooklyn, is the world’s 
largest ration rodeo. Besides being patri- 
otic, giving their time freely and without 
pay, board members have to be linguists, 
psychologists, diplomats, detectives and as 
tough as black-market steaks. Five thou- 
sand people crowd in daily. Some are 
tricky, some very decent but very confused 


FTER eighteen hundred highly diversified citizens of 
Brooklyn had trudged through the Adelphi Street 
rationing center, Mr. Tilyou suggested lunch. Be- 

fore he enlisted without pay in the service of his country, 
Mr. Tilyou (first name George) was the resourceful im- 


presario of Steeplechase Park at Coney Island, New York. - 


There every afternoon and evening many thousands of 
ladies and gentlemen of all ages eagerly paid their good 
money to be whirled on merry-go-rounds, hurled off re- 
volving floors, whisked through caverns and tunnels, flung 
through the air by mechanical zombies, and otherwise en- 
tertained in one of the world’s great carnivals. For two 
bits, you could shoot ducks, Nazi chutes, dive bombers 
and occasionally one another. Mr. Tilyou was celebrated 
for his ability not only to satisfy the demand of the recrea- 
tion-hungry but to keep ahead of their appetites. 

But now Mr. Tilyou is the rationing and war-price ad- 
ministrator for 2,750,000 Americans in the teeming county 
of Kings, New York City. Today he is being taken for 
the rides, he is getting the bumps, he is the guy who asked 
for it—and he is having a whale of a time. Of course he’s 
not doing it singlehanded. Like him, hundreds of patriotic 
citizens are giving their time without pav, defraying their 
own expenses, supervising the rationing of fifteen (thus far) 
commodities necessary to the life and happiness of his fel- 
low citizens. Thousands more Americans are doing like- 
wise throughout the country. 

Even in whistle stops, the job of rationing boards is not 
simple. But in Brooklyn, New York, it’s as complicated as 
the mind of a French politician. Everything that could 
possibly happen between Toe Hold, Wyoming, and Back 
Scratch Junction, Alabama, happens in Brooklyn. More- 
over, it happens in more than thirty languages and dialects, 
and according to the whims and manners and mental pro- 
cesses of almost thirty nationalities. 

You get all of it in the dismal brick, brownstone and 
pine building in Adelphi Street that once was a school 
wherein children who had never heard an English word 





RATION BOARD 


BY WALTER DAVENPORT 


LOFMAN-PIX 
were patiently led toward good citizenship—some, of 
course, slipping en route. 

So we went to Adelphi Street because there was the 
cross section, because there was the whole story of rationed 
America, the condensation of all the trickery, tragedy, 
humor, bewilderment, frustration and sacrifice that you’d 
find in all the fifty-five hundred (thus far) rationing boards 
in the United States. 

In George Tilyou’s rationing area, a baby is born every 
two minutes. The moment the child is born, it is eligible 


for ration books and points for everything rationed except © 


coffee. Every two minutes or so (the edge being in favor 
of births) somebody dies, and Mr. Tilyou’s overworked 
forces try to get books and points back. 

The Adelphi Street board gets fifteen hundred letters 
a day. Some are well considered, well written, even if not 
successful. Others, for example: “I ain’t shoes and meat 
so must die. Come quick with goulash. Maybe die, starve, 
freeze without shoes so no work. Good American citizen 
with wife and six babies weight 157 pounds quick. Don’t 
send no woman.” We have changed nothing but the 
spelling. 

To Adelphi Street’s switchboard come more than a 
thousand calls every day. We pause as we pass the flash- 
fingered girls at the cords. 

Listen to this one as a sample: “Help, help. Burglars 
have stolen my ration book. We are dying. Listen to my 
children crying for food.” We wait a few moments. The 
woman marshals her children, gives them the signal, holds 
the transmitter before them like a microphone. A shrill, 
unintelligible chorus of agony comes through, Mamma 
helping. It stops and the woman’s voice comes again: “You 
hear that. Burglars stole my ration books. Last night they 
come and steal the books. We are starving and freezing. 
The Jandlord is a thief. Listen to my children.” But we’ve 
heard the children and, anyway, there’s lots more to see 
and hear. 

“Steeplechase Park,” we remind George Tilyou. 

“It wasn’t a circumstance,” says he. “Let’s make the 
rounds.” 


In what was once the school gymnasium, long lines of ° 


humanity were taking their first steps in rationing, applying 
for Number One Book and Number Two. Some were in- 
dignant. This was regimentation. This was dictatorship. 
Was this a free country or was it Germany? This was all 
unnecessary—That Man’s fault. This was an insult. Wait 
until next election. 

Some were mousy. “Please, miss,” they say to the girls 
on the government side of the pine counters, “do I sign 
my own name or my father’s? He’s dead. Please, miss, I 
ain’t sure. I’m all confused. (Continued on page 62) 





JUST ONE GLASS OF HEMO GIVES YOU: 


The Vitamin Ain 3 boiled eggs! Go 


PLUS 

The Vitamin B, in 4 slices of whole wheat bread! Va. 
PLUS 

The Vitamin B, (G) in 4 servings of spinach! 2B 


PLUS 


The Vitamin D in 3 servings of beet liver! OL) 
PLUS 
The tron in *2 pound of beef! GF” 


PLUS 


The Calcium & Phosphorus in 2 servings 


of cauliflower and | serving ’ y, 
i 






of cooked green beans combined! 


PLUS 


Significant quantity of Niacin. 





70 BE Gooo / 


4 GANT ROLL ANYTHING. BUT STRIKES 
) SINCE IVE BEEN DRINKING | 


FI HAD one wish” dreamed Elsie, 

“Td wish I could put up a HEMO 

fountain alongside of every water 
fountain in town!” 


“Why don’t you include the 
whole country, while you’re at it?” 
asked Elmer sarcastically. 

“That would be perfect, dear!” 
Elsie’s eyes lit up at the suggestion. 
“You know, our government nutri- 
tion authorities say that 3 out of 4 
Americans may not get enough vi- 
tamins with their meals!” 

“Don’t talk of food!” groaned 
Elmer. “I want to go home and 
EAT!” 





oe 
oe 


“Just a minute, dear!” smiled 
Elsie. “I want to tell everybody 
that just one glass of HEMO (mixed 
in milk) supplies half your daily 
needs of Vitamins A, B,, B., (G), 
D, and Iron, Calcium, and Phos- 
phorus. Plus a significant quantity 
of Niacin...We purposely omitted 






Vitamin C from HEMO—you can 
get it easily if you drink fruit and 
tomato juices.” 

“Now, LOOK!” wheedled Elmer, 
“can’t that wait until after supper?” 





beamed 


“Speaking of supper,” 
Elsie, “HEMO is wonderful with sup- 
per, or lunch! Grand with snacks, 


? 


too! 


‘Darling! I’m saying PLEASE 
can’t we go home and eat?” begged 
Elmer. 

“Why, certainly, dear!” agreed 
Elsie. “Just as soon as I remind 
folks that HEMO costs only 2%2¢ 
a serving. You can get a full-pound 
jar—enough for 24 delicious drinks 
—at any drug or grocery store for 
59¢...And when you lunch at foun- 
tains, you can have HEMO made up 
in any flavor you prefer! And— 
What are you waiting for, Elmer? 
Let’s get home to supper!” 


© Borden Co, 
























SOUND OF REVELI 


By Octavus Roy (¢ 


ILLUSTRATED BY MARIO ¢ 


The Story Thus Far: 


N LOVE with each other, Steve Harrison (the 

narrator) and Judy Morgan teach dancing at 
the Don Rinaldo Studios, in New York City. 
One evening, while resting after giving some les- 
sons in a Fifth Avenue penthouse apartment, 
they step out on the terrace. 

Babs Willard—who has hopes of taking Steve 
away from Judy—follows them. The terrace is 
dark—Judy and Steve hide in the shadows. 
While they look on, Babs goes. to the railing of 
the terrace, stares at a near-by apartment, which 
is occupied by Jonathan Tate, one of Judy’s 
pupils. Suddenly they hear a shot; it appears to 
come from one of Tate’s rooms. 

A few seconds later, a man in dinner clothes 
comes out on Tate’s terrace, and a woman—a 
beautiful blonde .whom the man addresses as 
“Claire’-—joins him. Seeing Babs, they tell her 
that a gun had gone off accidentally. 

The man and the woman re-enter Tate’s apart- 
ment, and Babs makes a pass at Steve, kisses 
him. Judy, incensed when she learns of the kiss, 
goes home—alone. Then the party breaks up 
and Babs insists that Steve let her drive him home 
in her car. But they do not reach Steve’s place. 
While driving up Fifth Avenue, Babs is mur- 
dered, shot to death by someone in another car. 

Lieutenant Max Gold, Andy Sullivan and 
George Ballard, of the homicide squad, question 
Steve. When they have heard his story, they in- 
form him that the shot he and Judy and Babs 
heard had killed Jonathan Tate! . . . Tate’s 
will is read. In it, he bequeaths everything he 
owns (including the ‘‘Torrid Zone,” a night club) 
to Judy! 

Judy takes possession of the club. Late one 
evening, Steve is looking over the patrons when 
he sees the blonde who had been in Tate’s apart- 
ment, when he had been killed. He points the 
woman out to Judy. Judy astounds him by in- 
sisting that the blonde is not the one they had 
seen! 

Certain that Judy is lying, that she is hiding 
something, Steve sends for Max Gold. Accom- 
panied by George Ballard, Gold meets him in a 
restaurant. Steve tells them about the blonde. 
They listen and evince little interest. They re- 
fuse to interrogate the woman. They refuse to 
do anything! 

Completely mystified, Steve leaves the restau- 
rant. ‘I’m going to meet that blonde,’” he prom- 
ises himself. ‘“‘And I’m going to meet her soon.” 


IV 


URING the next few days, things 
happened. Things that weren’t as 
upsetting as murder, but still meant 


something. 
Judy and I were not getting along very 


well. We were being polite to each other,- 


and that’s bad for lovers. 

I was sore because she wouldn’t trust 
me. She was holding out, and I knew it. 
I was angry because I was afraid some- 
thing might happen to her. Maybe if she 
had told me the whole story I still wouldn’t 
have been able to help, but it would have 
been nice trying. As it was, I was going in 
all directions at once and it made me feel 
foolish. I didn’t tell Judy that. It would 
have been too much like handing her the 
right answer. 

She was mad because she figured I 
wasn’t being reasonable. Whatever her 
reasons were, she probably thought they 
were pretty good reasons. She wasn’t 
afraid for herself, so why should I worry? 
I figured that somebody had buttered her 
up, made her think that nothing could 
happen to her. Well, I believed different. 
I figured that if there was only one chance 
in a hundred of anything happening to 
Judy I didn’t want to take that chance. 

So we were polite. “Good morning, 


Something moved toward me in the 
darkness. I reached out. I got my 
hands on an overcoat. It was a very 
live overcoat—with a man inside 

























































Judy” .. . “Good morning, St 
“Shall we run through that new 
. .. “Why certainly, if that’s 
want ...” It was the sort of 
could strdngle the best of roma 
it certainly wasn’t doing ours any 

Neither was Gregg Martin. 

The first time I noticed Ma 
was sitting at his table between sh 
seemed to be enjoying it, and ] 
make myself believe that she wa 
on an act for my benefit. But I dj 
very good selling job. I could 
concede that Judy was that goo 
tress. 

I didn’t know anything about tt 
Martin. I didn’t even know his na 
But I was honest enough to adm 
I were a girl and I had a choice 
Martin and me, I'd pick Martin. H 
like something out of a romahti 
only more so. 

He was tall and neatly put 
The way he walked and danced, 
set of his broad shoulders, th 
straight look of his gray eyes . 
knew he could handle himself in a 
pany. He had light brown hai 
pegged him as about my age. 

I did a lot of wondering abou 


O48 AE Sa 


uniform. Later I found out he wi 
something more valuable than 
shoulder bars. He was a research « 
working on government stuff. - 
chock-full of education. My two 
N.Y.U. didn’t look any bigger ti 
little red schoolhouse. 
Maybe, under other circumstz 
could have liked the guy. I w 
be knowing for sure. But with Jud 
ing to go for him, I couldn’t join th’ 
ing section. 
When this mutual-rapture stu’ 
pened the second night in a row, I 
find out something. There was a 
named Paul who clicked with 
wasn’t the best waiter in the place, 
was a smart lad and [I liked him. 
it wasn’t cricket to turn to a wal 
information, but I never was kee 
cricket. I put it to Paul straight. 
“Look, I’m jealous. Id like to fi 
something about this handsome bru 
Morgan is sitting with.” 
Paul knew how it was with Judy a 
The whole club knew it. I wasn’t 
him anything except that I was j 
and that wouldn’t have been hard to 
I knew that Paul could find out thin; 
he-did. He gave me the original dé 
Gregg Martin—including his namem 
later supplied me with other inforniit 
all of which made me feel unhapp)} 
picked it up by listening in, and by ;fil 
other waiters to listen in. He said he 
mentioned that I was the person inte! 
and I believed him. That’s how I 
about the college degrees, the Eur 
background and the way Martin hai 
her. 
It had been very simple. He had si 
card back with a little note. I don’t 
what was in the note, but I could | 
It’s practically a formula in the 
night clubs. You want to meet a gir 
write a gentlemanly letter. You invi 
to join you for a drink. You’re very 
ful to give the impression that you’re 
wolf. And in nineteen cases out of tv 
the girl will join you. Then if you 
up wrong she simply says thanks 
drops you. Gregg Martin obvi. 
shaped up all right. 
(Continued on page 56) 
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De ih SKILLED, SENSITIVE fingers belong 
,, one of Packard’s finest precision craftsmen. 


st the man, you'd think, for the most ex- 
work —like finishing the microscopically- 
jeurate wrist pins for Packard-built Rolls- 
jbyce aircraft engines and PT boat motors. 


: You’d be right, except for one thing. This 
j@2M's perspiration hap- 
s to be slightly acid. 
na fingerprint from 
touch is enough to 
{im a wrist pin. 

ILS) 


ID 


Por these vital engine 
its are polished to 


between dad & S a 








Engine wrist pin—ruined by an acid touch 


such incredible smoothness that the slightest 
touch of acid will spoil their mirror-like finish. 
Sooner or later, that blemished part will fail. 


This is only one example of the unbelievable 
care that governs every step in making these 


magnificent engines. From beginning to end, . 


they are machined, inspected and assembled 
like the finest watches—yet today, Packard is 
turning them out in mass-production quanti- 
ties, by mass-production methods! 


To the men who fight for freedom in the air, 
Packard’s output of Rolls-Royce engines 
means better planes ... more planes. For this 
versatile engine powers not only Warhawk and 
Hurricane fighters, but multi-engined Lancaster 

and Mosquito bombers. 


To the men who fight 
for freedom on the seas, 
the output of Packard 
marine engines built 
with the same precision 
care means more PT 


The hand with a telltale touch 





































boats—more “mighty midgets” to send more 
enemy tonnage to the bottom. 


And to you, this Packard combination of 
superb craftsmanship with mass production, 
solidly founded on precision-trained manpower 
and supervisory personnel, means finer, better 
Packard cars when this war is over. 

Ask The Man Who Owns One 


. . - keep your car up to par 


2»? 


See your Packard dealer for a “car health 
check-up. He has an ample supply of spare 
parts and skilled mechanics, proud of 
their ODT badges. 


For qualified buyers, under OPA’s recent 
liberalized rules, brand-new 1942 Packard 
Clippers are still ayailable—also fine used 
cars not subject to sales restrictions. 


—e 
PACKARD 


Precision-Built Power 


































THE GIRL LEFT BEHI 


Eve, accompanied by her 
dogs, was not in the least 
morbid. Nor was there 
anything seductive in 
her expression or manner 









































By Margaret Culkin B: 


ILLUSTRATED BY WENDELL 


The Story Thus Far: 


Ca to orders received in New York City, “Kip” Galloway, 
can flier, goes to England. He is engaged, on the verge of m r 
promises a superior officer to wait, postpone the wedding, until hij 
this country. 
His fiancée—Pamela (‘“‘Pam’’) Neill—works as women's and girls’ 
director in an airplane plant. Kip’s cousin, Alec Fraser (who is seci 
with Pam) is one of the big men in the plant. . . . Another man wh 
attracted to Pam is an important governmental official: Jerome Ha’ 
nator of airplane production. His wife—Julia—is suspicious, jealo 
Together, in New York, the Hayeses give a dinner party. Pam is 
guests. In the course of the dinner, a Miss Denham—an Englishwom 
just come over—suggests that Pam go to England and learn by perso 
tion how the women there are carrying on in the great war plants. 
wish to go; and Alec Fraser is strongly opposed to her going. But 
insists that she act on the idea and makes the necessary arrangements, 
on a clipper. ; 
In bomb-torn London, she finds an invitation from one of Kip’ 
Eve Kennedy—awaiting her. Eve Kennedy, a wealthy widow, is wel 
America where she has appeared as an entertainer in various night clubs 
vitation is to spend an afternoon at her place in Kent. | 
Pam and Kip have a joyous reunion. Then they go down together 
home—an impressive country house, where she lives with her father. « 
meets Eve, her father and various distinguished guests. And there 
Kip and Eve closely—she suddenly realizes that she may have a rival in a 
lishwoman ; a far more dangerous rival than Jinx Buchanan, an Ame 
who, in love with Kip before his engagement to Pam, is still in love w 
But Kip reassures her. While they are alone in one of the gardens, ' 
marks that she likes Eve. Kip is irritated. ‘“Let’s forget about her, 
harshly. ; 
And in that moment Pam sees quite clearly that—forgetting Eve 
the rich and fascinating widow—is what Kip is trying to do! 


VI 
"T oen were long hours without sleep for Pamela tha 


when she felt that she had done utterly wrong to come 

house. She should have followed her instinct of resis 
made Kip stay in London with her. This place was abnormal, } 
mood of Eve Kennedy, whether she was hostess or rival, subth; 
When Pam and Kip had gone back to the house after that | 
hour in the rose garden and joined the others in the beautiful, 
library, where fitted wooden shutters held in the dim light of 
and fire, Pam had felt that she was in a kind of prison. 

They had listened to the late news and failed to get a transz 
broadcast. There were decanters and a siphon on one tray and 
pot of cocoa, regarded as an enormous treat, on another. 

To Pamela the enemy seemed within, in this dim old room! 
was used to generations that warred and loved and died. This! 
place for her, for Kip. They belonged to something more : 
more clarified, more modern. Yet as she had looked at h 
seemed older and stronger than she had ever seen him before. 

She was no longer sure, lying there in the bedroom full of 
cumulation of old possessions, that she could make Kip happ 
ways before she had thought that when they were married a 
a home of their own, he would come into a series of satisfa 
and a steady happiness that would develop him into the man 
meant to be. She wasn’t so sure about that man tonight. Noi 
so sure. 

Planes drummed again through the sky, going to or coming 
death and destruction. Pamela thought, when a man undertake’ 
adventures, when they are his job today or tomorrow, when fF) 
what he must see, how remote the ordinary pattern of living mi 
Kip lives in a different world now. He comes out of it, back 1) 
Why can’t I give him the hours, the days, generously? Why « 
share them if I have to? Perhaps I should not go back to the 
States if I can manage to stay. I could find a room near here a 

come back to me when he could. He might like that. 

It would be cheating on her work. That wasn’t what they ha 
her over here to do. But work seemed so remote tonight. A litt 
that someone else could do, that was all it was. That was all th: 
Kennedy would think of it certainly. The important thing was} 
all you could to sustain the fighters. 

Does Kip still love me, she asked herself, or is it Eve Kenne 
wants? Is she just another one of the girls who are always attr. 
him and always will attract him because he’s interested in wom 
knew that when we decided to be married. I wasn’t in the least 
ered. I was sure that I could mean more to him than anyone els} 
still true. We shouldn’t have come down here, and it would 
been as true as it ever was. 

She’s rather morbid. She’s not the right person for him. If 
true or am I just jealous? Her thoughts ran on in an unorgal} 
pursuit of some peace she must find before she could sleep. A 
the time she was listening. For steps, for sounds she would reccj 
when she heard them if only for the first time. But all she heard} 
the creaks and groans of the old house, restless like all old hou} 
the thick dark and the wind that was rising. 

The people who slept under this roof didn’t believe in the 1 
she believed in. They were the kind of persons (Continued on pa; 
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Equipment for Combat 


ik see in the dark and to see at a greater distance...to push 


back the clouds and fogs of ignorance has been since the 
beginning of time one of man’s greatest aspirations. 
Spurred by war, the scientific laboratories of the nation are 
making tremendous strides toward meeting this aspiration. 
In every branch of the services our fighting men are now 
armed with electrical devices which enable them to pierce 
the black of night, the depths of the ocean and the clouded 


skies. Already much of our success over our enemies on 
land, sea and in the air has been achieved through the use 
of these “electrical cats.” 

The peacetime possibilities of these devices which pierce 
the darkness are limitless. 

In the very forefront in the design and manufacture of these 
developments stand Western Electric and its engineering 


organization, the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 


@ 


Western Elecfric 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 
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jopratulations, Jimmy, on your first solo 
bh | 
sve watched you roar down the strip and 
ii:onfidently into the sky, we knew we were 






























‘an airman born. 

lv, because you have known the glory and 
tem of flight, and have reached out toward 
J sy’s limitless horizons, the earth will never 


| . 
Jigseem to you as it was. 
| 


are more than just a boy winning his 
ig Jimmy. You are carrying us to a better 
}— just as surely as our forefathers in their 
Hd wagons. You are a symbol of a fighting 
on wings, a living promise of a new and 


Z 
cat 


world to come. 


‘W do not know exactly what that world will 

e, even though we see it beginning to take 
12 d shape. But we do know that you and 
blans are part of the pattern of Victory, and 
Peace we must secure. 


‘4\)® are learning, along with you, what it 
5 to wage a global war in this Air Age. And 
e trying to learn, this time, how we can 
down the things we are fighting for, be- 


fj We came too close to losing them forever. 


bn, when you have completed your train- 
‘ou will go forth to add to America’s might 
e sky over Africa, Italy, Nazi-occupied 
pe, India, China, the Aleutians, or the 
mons. 


hen the war is over and you come back 
a, Jimmy, don’t let us ever forget that the 
Gift places you’ve been are no longer distant. 
t let anyone, ever again, sell us the idea that 
tion halfway around the globe is too far 
to be feared — or that aggression against a 
ess nation thousands of miles from our 
es is no concern of ours. 


he world today has shrunk into one small 
community, because of the plane. Today, 
from this day on, vo spot on the globe is 
2 than 60 hours’ flying time from your local 
ort, Every nation on the map is now, and 
~Bhenceforth be, a close friend of ours or a 
: enemy. Because of you, there will be no 
things as barriers and protective walls — 

her Oceans, mountains, nor time itself. 


D, to you, Jimmy, we say: “Good luck — and 
landings, until you come back again!” 










the meantime, the tens of thousands of us 
> make up the U.S. aircraft industry will con- 
le to see to it that the planes you get to fly 
the finest planes that human ingenuity and 
ort can speed to completion. This is our 
mise to you — the best way we know to show 
oe that you shall come back 
! 
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Azimuthal equidistant projection—centered on San Francisco 


The critical supply line fo Australia ts a 
ship voyage requiring about 3 weeks. Today, 
Liberator Express transport planes fly regu- 
larly to Australia, ferrying military person- 
nel and equipment over the 7900-mile airline 
route in less than 40 hours. 





On an April morning in 1865, President 
Lincoln boarded a boat at the Washington 
wharf and steamed down the Potomac to visit 
General Ulysses S. Grant's Union Army in the 
field, a short distance from Washington. He 
returned to the Capitol 18 days later. 





Orthographic projection 


In approximately the same length of time, in 
January, 1943, President Roosevelt traveled 
from Washington to Casablanca, North Af- 
rica, to confer with British Premier Winston 
Churchill. Most of the 16,000-mile round trip 
was made by plane. The longest leg of the 
journey, the 2,400-mile hop from Brazil to 
Africa, was merely an overnight flight. 
e e 


e 
CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


San Diego, Cal.* Vultee Field, Cal. «Fort Worth, Texas 
New Orleans, La. » Nashville, Tenn. * Wayne, Mich. 
Allentown, Pa.* Tucson, Ariz. + Elizabeth City, N. C. 

Louisville, Ky. + Miami, Fla. 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council 
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TO A BOY WHO IS LEARNING 10 FLY 


QUICK FACTS FOR 
AIR-MINDED READERS 


What is believed to have been the longest 
round-trip bombing raid in history was made 
by a large formation of Liberator bombers. 
Starting point: “Shangri-la.” Target: Wake 
Island, 1100 miles away. Every plane returned 
safely to its base. 


In addition to the 4-engine Liberator, Consoli- 
dated Vultee also builds the Catalina Navy 
patrol bomber, the Coronado Navy patrol bom- 
ber, and the Liberator Express, giant transport 
version of the Liberator bomber. 


On March 17th, two of the country’s largest 
aircraft companies — Consolidated and Vultee 
— merged. 


Said Tom M. Girdler, chairman of the board: 
“Winning the war calls for maximum aircraft 
production. Merger of these two companies — 
which together cover the entire range, from 
basic trainers and ‘Flying Jeeps’ to the largest 
bombers and transport planes — will permit use 
of the combined plants and personnel for all- 
out production of military planes.” 


The Liberator bomber in which Winston 
Churchill flew to the Casablanca conference 
was the same Liberator, manned by the same 
crew, which flew the Prime Minister to Moscow 
last August. 


Later, in this same plane, British Foreign Sec- 
retary Anthony Eden flew to the U.S. and 
back. This Liberator has flown over 200,000 
miles in 29 countries, is now flying on its 
fourth set of engines. 


In its huge New Orleans plant, Consolidated Vul- 
tee is now swinging into production on the new 
twin-motored Corregidor Navy patrol bomber, 
which has been described as “the world's fastest 
flying boat.’ 


The Consolidated Vultee Liberator bomber 
has the greatest speed, bomb capacity, and 
range of any American 4-engine bomber now 
in action against the enemy. It has a range of 
4000 miles and has carried out bombing mis- 
sions at a ceiling of 35,000 feet. 


Because teamwork will win the war faster, 
Ford, Douglas, and North American are also 
building the Consolidated-designed Liberator 
bomber. The Consolidated-designed Catalina 
patrol bomber is also being built in the United 
States by the Naval Aircraft factory at Phila- 
delphia and in Canada by the Canadian Vick- 
ers, Ltd., and Boeing. 


IBERATOR (4-engine bomber) — CORONADO, CATALINA, and CORREGIDOR (patrol bombers) —LIBERATOR EXPRESS (4-engine 


sport) VALIANT (basic trainer) — VENGEANCE (dive bomber) — SENTINEL (“Flying Jeep”) — RELIANT (navigational trainer) 
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dollars. The actors get hardly anything out 
of it. We haven’t much scenery. The 
plays run two or three nights. If they're 
good.” 

She said breathlessly, “You said a hun- 
dred dollars?” 

Beano stared into the muddy depth of 
his coffee. He knew what was coming 
next. He hated what was coming next. 
“That’s right. A hundred bucks.” 

“But I haven’t that much!” 

“Okay,” Beano said, “then I won’t have 
to refuse it.” 

Finally Maria said, “I can wash dishes.” 

He did not get the connection. He 
shook his head, still determinedly not 
looking at her. 

“There’s a sign in your window,” Maria 
insisted. “It says wanted, a dishwasher. I 
am a dishwasher.” 

That brought:his head up. Their eyes 
met. She was perfectly serious. “I have 
a job downtown during the day. I am 
what they call a monitor of foreign-lan- 
guage broadcasts at a radio station. I 
listen in and translate what is said. But 
you would want the dishwashing at night. 
I could easily be here in the evenings.” 
Maria paused. “How long would it re- 
quire to earn a hundred dollars at dish- 
washing?” 

Beano said, “But I’ve told you the play 
won't go.” 

“T know.” 

“And still you want the thing pro- 
duced?” 

She said, “Still I want to hear it and 
see it, and when I have heard it and seen 
it with other people it will be out of me. 
Perhaps—” her mouth trembled; it was 
the first show of emotion. “Perhaps then 
I will be able to forget it. You know— 
surely you know how that is?” 

He swallowed. All the things he could 
say were useless. That was the devil of it: 
he knew. Something of her life, her ex- 
perience, her development was in that play 
and until it was out in the daylight she 
thought she could not be free of it. His 
first play had been like that, too. His play 
had not been written for other people but 
for himself, but having it produced had 
helped him not at all. 

He wanted to tell her this. Instead, he 
heard himself saying, “You serious about 
this dishwashing stuff?” 

“Yes. Oh, yes.” 

“When could you start?” 

“Now.” 

That was another thing about her: she 
did not talk too much. Beano Winthroph 
kicked a chair out of the way. “Okay, 
kid,” Beano said, his voice noncommittal, 
“vou got yourself a job.” 

She followed him silently to the kitchen 
and was introduced to Jake, who raised 
his eyebrows, and, looking very pleased, 
gave her an apron. 

“T can’t make any promises,’ Beano 
said. “We'll get around to your play as 
soon as we can. And you'll have to take 
the lead.” 

She was astounded. “I?” 

“Nobody else’d play it,” Beano said. 


EFORE midnight everyone knew that 

Beano Winthroph had solved his per- 
sonal labor shortage in his own unique 
way. Trust good old Beano. People howled 
with glee. 

Beano heard many quips on the subject; 
and he knew that the girl must hear the 
story also. But he was too busy; he did 
not care what she thought. 

The sign above the door in red neon 
read: 

GENIUS, LTD. 
Eats Plays 
Fill yourself while you hear yourself 
Laughs 


This last was Beano’s forte. He 
comedy routine after ten every e 
never the same thing twice, alwa 
provisations based on whatever har 
to be the accidents or incongruities ¢ 
particular occasion. People came 
after night and, no matter how b 
food or how poor the plays, peop 
away feeling fine because of Beane 

But the play that night had be¢ 
ceptionally rotten, and Beano was § 
everything, especially of laughter. 

He excused himself politely and 
for the kitchen. There he saw thi 
sleeves rolled up, still bent over 
He did not see Jake. 

“What gives?” Beano inquired. 
Grace in every move, she turned 
to face him. Wisps of hair had come 

and her blouse was open at the 

the mouth was lovelier than he 
bered. “Jake went home,” Maria 
told him I'd finish. He—Mr. Winth 
he has a wife in the hospital and he y 
so much to see her and I hope you 
mind.” 

Beano shrugged. “Go home you 
It’s after midnight. Jake can finish 
up tomorrow.” He had not known é 
Jake’s wife. Nobody told him things 
that. BD 

Reluctantly she untied her apron. 
rolled down her sleeves and pushed 
her hair, and in the heavy heat of 
kitchen Beano thought of a breezy m 
taintop and that that was where this 
ought to be. 

Nevertheless, his voice sounded ro’ 
“Be here at five tomorrow. We'll sté 
hearsals of your play.” mi 

She showed no elation, but looke 
him gravely. “You are very nice,’ M 
said. 

“I told you. It’s business.” way 
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HE rehearsals went easily. The j 

called for three actors besides Mé 
men to play middle-aged Nazis subd 
a Polish town, and Beano had plenty 
middle-aged actors hanging arounc¢ 
casting was not a problem. The scer 
consisted of some chairs and a ro 
wooden table. 

“You acted before?” 

Maria looked up from the script. “Y 
she admitted. 

“You're doing good,” Beano said. 

She was not flattered. She told fF 
nothing about herself. She was sedate 
willing and quick; she answered questi 
when asked and her gentleness made | 
a friend to everyone. But she was | 
tirely unaggressive. That was someth 
new for Beano; all the people he kn 
were demanding people, especially 1 
girls, always on the lookout for numt 
one, a nice clan of self-promoters. 

But Maria had been through a gr 
deal, Beano guessed, and desire had be 
wrung out of her. She had no emoti 
left. ‘ 

They set the opening night for her pl 
two weeks away. Meanwhile, Maria cat 
each night and after the half-hour of 1 
hearsal worked with Jake in the kitche 

Beano worried about her. He wonder 
if she got enough to eat. Not kindly, ] 
made comment about her strong reser 
blance to a string bean. Maria mere 
regarded him soberly. But little improv 
ments began to show. She appeared in 
green dress with fullness at the rig) 
places. The hair was shortened and wave 
and tiny golden glints were in it under 
certain light. Beano cursed roundly fe 
half an hour trying to get the light onstag 
just right for her. 

“You know what, Beano?” 

“What?” His mind was elsewhere. 

“That kid’s a beauty.” 


\ 
\ 


| 
3e10 snapped his head up and stared 
reulously at the actor. “Maria? You’re 


Tok at her,” the actor said. 

3cn0 didn’t; he knew already; he 
‘loe gm) going to think about it either. It 
‘leiog ping to be all right. He had every- 
Wee, _aqunder control. As long as Maria 
hileyig haware of him he could pretend to 
ONT es of Maria. 
Ople ta : 
ler nA'URDAY nights were always good 
i\\, y gghts, so that Beano was in his stuffy 
tof “mc straightening out the accounts 
it jygafter everyone else had gone and 
0p» afé was quiet like the inside of a 
‘\ghy i, Beano heard someone banging on 
lily ¢ ont door. Grumbling, he went to 
" a 











“ stood there in the early dawn 

hugging a bakery box to her. She 
iui M4, this time with her eyes, as well as 
tune ps. “Happy birthday,” she said. “I 
hadoeat) an all-night bakery open,” she went 
‘they, y little breathlessly. “But they only 
iin hel, Child’s cake left. I—” She floun- 


{r. Wlggry.” 
indy should I be angry?” Beano man- 
Ope egout of his amazement. 

$: shrugged and smiled again and 
(ome ya olded back the lid, disclosing a white 
an fi “with rosebuds and a single pink can- 
Kno ] the middle. “You hate sentimental 


E had no answer for that. His whole 

r ion was on the cake. “I guess I 

pitel@t to light the candle and make a 

heat S) ” Beano said awkwardly. 

reeryqggn, yes.” 

ee (Bano fumbled around in his pocket for 
tch. “How did you—?” 

ij Maria said, “Jake knew.” 

clot found the packet of matches. He 


it itat; his hand trembled and he was 
ice med of the trembling. 

aria said, “Let me.” 

§ Beano held the cake and Maria 

led the candle, standing there in the 
_Tydilway, together. 
es Now you make a wish,” Maria said. 
syle looked at her. He could not get 
pe@e looking at her, in the candle glow. 
1y)pud?” Beano asked. 
hes#/O yourself.” Maria tilted her head 
,@itly. “Don’t you remember?” 





ano said: “I never had a birthday 
| before.” 
pl"/nkness flooded her face. She said, 


it you have a mother. You have—” 
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“My mother has eleven children besides 
me,” Beano said. “I guess—I guess she’d 
get awfully mixed up if she tried to re- 
member all the birthdays.” He grinned. 

Maria stood on tiptoe. “Wish,” Maria 
urged, “wish before the candle burns 
down.” 

Closing his eyes he wished and then he 
made a great show of blowing out the 
single candle. To anyone else it would 
have seemed an extremely funny gesture. 

Maria did not laugh. Beano put the 
cake down on a table inside the door and 
turning back toward her, he bent slightly 
and kissed the tip of her nose. 

“T hope you get your wish.” 

“J have,” Beano said. “That was it.” 

The longing was so clamorous in him 
that it woke an echo in Maria, too. .Strain- 
ing upward, she touched her mouth to his, 
and for the instant there was only that, 
only the two of them in the world, magic 
caught up in joy and forgetfulness. Beano 
steadied her with his arm and for a little 
she was against him, soft and clinging and 
everything that he had ever wanted, there 
in his arms. 

Remembering, Beano pushed her gently 
away. Her crystal-clear eyes were startled. 
All the words he knew had taken flight. 

“Happy birthday,” she whispered again. 

“You must not take that seriously.” 

“That?” The word held a faraway ring, 
a reluctant sadness. “Of course not.” 

“Tm a funny guy. Don’t forget.” 

“Ves” 

“Always reaching for a laugh.” Beano 
spread his hands. “You know.” 

Les. 

“Darn it,” Beano said, “go away.” 

“T cannot,” Maria whispered, “I can- 
not. You are so wrong. You are so afraid 
and there is nothing to be afraid of.” 

“T’m a big hunk of fat.” 

Tears came. 
cheeks. “There will be someone. You 
must know,” Maria said. “There is some- 
one for everyone.” 

Beano said savagely, “Do you want me 
to slam this door in your face?” 

“Yes!” She was frenzied. “Yes!” 

So he slammed the door in her face... . 


EXT evening when Beano saw Maria 
they were quite as withdrawn and 
controlled as they had always been before. 
Nothing was between them. He shut his 
mind against her. It was like that; it was 
as simple as that. 
He had a feeling that everything he did 
was ridiculous, doubly ridiculous. He 
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Tears rolled down her}! 





| Somebody 
\ Stole 


> 


EVERY Time 
GAL ITS THE 
SAME THING! 

SOME OTHER Guy 
OUTMANEUVERS 


me! 


THATS TOUGH, 

SOLDIER _ gyr 
YOU OUGHT To 
THAT DAMES gust 
CANT TAKE iT! 


TED REPORTS TO HIS DENTIST! 


MEANING ITS NO 
MILITARY SECRET THAT 
YOUR: BREATH COULD 
STAND IMPROVEMENT! 
WHAT YOU WANT TO DO 

IS REPORT TO YOUR 
DENTIST— BUT Quick! 


TO GET RID OF BAD BREATH, I 
RECOMMEND COLGATE DENTAL CREAM! 
FOR SCIENTIFIC TESTS PROVE THAT IN 
7 OUT OF 10 CASES, COLGATE’S STOPS 

ORAL BAD BREATH INSTANTLY! 


COLGATE'S ACTIVE PENETRATING 
FOAM GETS INTO THE HIDDEN 
CREVICES BETWEEN TEETH —HELPS 
CLEAN OUT DECAYING FOOD PARTICLES 
—STOP STAGNANT SALIVA ODORS— 
REMOVE THE CAUSE OF MUCH 
BAD BREATH 


STEAL YOUR GAL FOR 
A DANCE, TED ? 


NOT A CHANCE, 
SOLDIER! I'VE 
JUST DATED THIS 
GAL FOR THE 
DURATION — AND 









COLGATE'S 
SURE DOES A 
JOB OF CLEANING 
AND POLISHING 
TEETH, TOO! 3» 









IT CLEANS YOUR 
BREATH WHILE 
IT CLEANS 
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tried to occupy himself with other girls; 
they made him a little sick. One whole 
day he stayed home and tried to sleep, but 
sleeping was not the answer. Nothing was 
the answer. He could not escape the way 
he felt about Maria. 

She must not know; that was his one 
concern. He could not bear the thought 
of her laughter. Unconsciously he took 
refuge in Jake. He could talk to Jake 
about Maria before she arrived in the eve- 
nings. 

“You sure she gets enough to eat, Jake?” 

The cook ladled bean soup into a small 
thick bowl for tasting. “Sure,” Jake 
nodded. “I’m smart. I’m always coaxing 
things into her.” He leveled expressionless 
eyes upon Beano. “Why?” 

Beano went brick-red. 

“She’s a nice kid.” 

xex 

There was a pause. 

Beano said, ‘““How’s your wife?” 

Grinning, Jake said, “Took her home 
last night. Yep! Home,” Jake said. He 
reached for the salt box. “The two things 
a man can depend on is his taste and his 
wife. And come to think of it, maybe 
they’re the same.” He dumped the salt 
into the bean soup and stirred vigorously. 
“She sure liked those roses.” 

“Roses? What roses?” 

“Go on!” Jake growled, “don’t look so 
innocent.” 

That was the night of her play. Beano 
Winthroph got a sinking sensation every 
time he considered that this night was 
probably the last time he would see Maria. 
And he did not even know all her name. 

Slightly paler, but otherwise very calm 
and normal, Maria arrived. Beano avoided 
her; and then he realized that that was 
silly, and just before the curtain rose, he 
went back to her and wished her luck. 

Maria smiled. “Mr. Winthroph, you 
are good,” she said. “Thank you.” 

Lights dimmed and there was a single 
plump white candle on the table in the 
center of the stage. The play began. A fog 
of cigarette smoke hung everywhere. Talk 
continued and then gradually ceased. 

It was not a new story, but Maria’s 
words held the audience by their simple 
expression of despair. These Nazis were 
lonely and driven fairly mad by the hos- 
tility of the people of the small Polish 
town. They came to the girl’s house for 
conversation—her husband had been shot 
as a hostage, and she was defenseless. 
Then the Nazis discovered that she was to 
have the dead man’s child and they killed 
her. In a rage they took her out and 
shot her. 

The girl was pleading now, pleading for 
the child. She did not cry; she spoke 
quietly saying, “A child is such a little 
thing. A child is tomorrow and surely 
you cannot hope to stop tomorrow.” 


EMEMBERING that soon there must 

be the sound of relentless machine- 
gun fire offstage, Beano started forward 
from the shadows in front of the stage to 
remind the props man about it. 

At that very moment Maria, forgetting 
herself, Jeaned over the table, too close to 
the candle. The candle tipped; the flame 
caught at her dress. She wore a volumi- 
nous peasant skirt and the material flared 
wildly. 

Her back was to the audience and partly 
turned upon the Nazis on the stage, so 
that no one quite understood what had 
occurred. She kept her head. She did not 
run. Perhaps she was too astonished. At 
any rate she stood perfectly still. 

Beano swung himself upward over the 
four-foot edge of the stage. He was never 
clear afterward how he got to her. But 
he did get to her. 

He yanked at the skirt with all his might 
and now everyone saw the danger and 
there were screams and general confusion. 
Beano concentrated, yanking again, and 
the skirt came away a flaming mass at his 


Atl 


feet. Hiding her face in her hands Maria 
ran offstage. 

There was a howl of amusement. It 
was incredible, but it was true: the audi- 
ence laughed. 

Beano tramped on the skirt, kicking out 
the flames. He fostered the laughter by 
looking even more stupid than he felt. 
His heart was in his mouth. He swallowed 
and after a moment, “Well,” he drawled 
loudly, “I'll bet that’s the first time a play 
ever burned itself out.” 

More laughter. 

“T guess that’s all for tonight. Curtain, 
boys. Let’s have the curtain and some 
music. ... Nobody’s hurt.” 


EANO made for the little dressing 

room. Maria was there wrapped in a 
quilted gown of some pink stuff that made 
roses in her cheeks. 

She looked up and her eyes beseeched 
him. Beano understood. Several people 
were there exclaiming and talking and 
Jake had the first-aid kit. 

“All right,” Beano said, “all right.” He 
could be abrupt when he wanted to be. 
“Tll handle this. Everybody back to 
work.” 

They melted away, and Beano and 
Maria were alone. 

First Beano closed the door. He crossed 
to the dressing table and looked down at 
her hands. Maria was smearing ointment 
gingerly along her fingers. 

“Ts it bad?” Beano asked. 

She drew a breath. “It’s nothing, really. 
I—I should not have touched it at all.” 

He saw that she was shaken. Without 
words he took the tube and the tiny pat 
of gauze and began dabbing the inflamed 
places himself. 

Valiantly Maria tried for control. But 
she was gone inside. She trembled vio- 
lently, all of her, her lips and the hands he 
tried to steady. She put her head down on 
the dressing table and sobbed. 

He was afraid to touch her and yet it 
was impossible not to make some gesture 
toward her. There was no one to see, there 
was no one to laugh; Beano touched her 
hair. 

“It’s all right, kid. It’s perfectly all 
right.” 

She struggled. She said wildly, “You 
don’t understand.” 

He had her braced against him and 
something of the shivering was stopped. 
She was like a child. He said, “I’ve known 
all along. I've known from the first day 
that you are the girl in the play. Only 
the Nazis did not kill you. But you wish 
they had.” 

Slowly her head came up. Her eyes 
were round and wide. “You thought—?” 

The look in her eyes made him say, “I 
suppose the baby died.” 

Maria gulped. “But no! But no! That 
is my sister in the play. And it did not 
help— It did not help at all to have the 
whole thing played out again.” 

It required a little time for Beano to 
understand. Not married? Not emotion- 
less? Beano stared, and for this situation 
he was inadequate. He was speechless, be- 
cause suddenly things became possible; 
suddenly she was beautiful and he was 
nothing and he was in love. 

She said, the words somewhat lost 
against him, “Mr. Winthroph, you have 
been so kind. I cannot tell you...” 

“Cut that Mr. Winthroph stuff. I’m 
Beano.” 

The sobbing was past. She lifted her 
eyebrows. “I do not like Beano.” 

Hesitating, Beano said, “The real one’s 
funnier.” 

“Tt would be real at least.” 

Taking courage, Beano said, 
miah.” 

“Jeremy!” She smiled faintly. 

So they were equal; it was quite simple. 
It was wonderful. For the first time in his 
life he was completely at ease. 

He told her, without thinking, naturally, 


“It’s Jere- 

















Your car is a vital part of America’s transportation § 
It is your patriotic duty to keep it in service .. . 
be a long time before you can buy a new one. Now 
time to remove winter rust and grime, change to su 
lubricants and repair or replace worn or damaged 
Make your Firestone Dealer or Firestone Store headqu 
for auto supplies. 





WHEN YOU GET A CERTIFICATE TO BUY NEW 
Buy FIRESTONE TIRES 


At no extra cost, Firestone Tires give 
patented and exclusive construction f 
that assure longer mileage and greater! 


Safti-Lock, Gum-Dipped Cord Body—built to c 
several treads. 

Firestone Non-Skid Tread — famous for pro 
against skidding. 

Vitamic Rubber — made by adding a 
resisting rubber vitamin, called “Vitalin.” . 


FIRESTONE Hactorg- Controlled 
RECAPPING For LONGER MILEAGE 
and GUARANTEED QUALITY 


Now that you can have your tires recapped 
without a rationing certificate, you owe it to 
your country and to yourself to get the best 
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q DOVER WHITE 


Today, more men and women are working harder and 
longer than ever before. Government officials are urging 
Americans to “Keep Fit for Victory” by devoting part of 
their leisure time to healthful recreation. Your nearby 
Firestone Dealer or Firestone ‘Store is now featuring high 
quality recreation equipment as well as work clothing and 
many other items you need on the job. 
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What do you know about 


Wright... Colonna... Massey? 































DOES ILONA LIKE FARM- 
ING ? Yes, and she’s raising 
a Victory Garden in her 
free time! The blonde Miss 
Massey also gets a kick out 
of Regents. ‘“‘Becausethey’re 
Size’’, she says, 
“Regents are a better value 
—over 20% longer. That’s 
one reason why I like 
them’. And you will, too! ““Y® 


King 


1S TERESA HER REAL NAME? 
Yes, but it’s her middle name. 
She was christened Muriel. A 
Samuel Goldwyn star, Miss 
Wright says: “I like the Regent 
crushproof box. It’s just like a 
custom-made cigarette case.”’ 
You'll like it too. Neat, smart, 
keeps cigarettes firm and fresh! i 


1S JERRY'S MUSTACHE A PROP? 
No. Years of vigilant gardening 
are responsible for the magni- 
ficent Colonna hedge. And his 
eyes pop with pleasure when 
he discusses Regents. “I think 
they’re better tasting”’, hesays. 
The reason? Choicer tobaccos, 
specially selected for finer flavor! 


ALL THREE AGREE... that Regent is a milder smoke! 
And there’s a very good reason why Regent is always 
so smooth, so gentle to your throat! It’s Multiple 
Blending—an exclusive Regent process! Try Regent 
yourself and see if you don’t quickly agree that, on 
every count, it’s a better cigarette! Regent costs no 


than other leading brands. 
more other g brani ded 
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Quatis ome GENT 


giving her at once the smallest and larg- 
est gift he possessed, the sum total of his 
experience: “I wrote a play once myself. 
it did not help. I thought that if I told 
other people they would have the burden. 
It did not help. I could not escape my- 
self.” 

Maria pressed her lips together. “And 
I cannot escape.” He felt the shudder go 
through her. “I will have to live with my- 
self.” 

He said, “It was called Fat Boy.” 

He waited, He watched. Nothing 
changed in her face. The old familiar 
shame did not overwhelm him. The long, 
long minutes dragged. 

“You never laugh at me.” 

“I’m sorry. I have heard your jokes 
before.” 

“All of ’em?” 

“All of them,” she repeated. 

He wanted to ask her, then. He wanted 
to say, “I love you, I need you. Could you 
be the one for me?” 

A knock came at the door. 

They weré startled, both of them. He 
stepped backward and when he could 
trust his voice Beano said, “Okay. Who 
is it?” 

Without answer, the door opened. It 
was not an impolite gesture. It was merely 
‘that the man who entered appeared deeply 
in a hurry. 

“T’ve to ask your pardon, Mr.—er—” 

“Winthroph,” Beano supplied. 

The other nodded. “Yes, Mr. Win- 
throph. I’ve been here several times and 
I admire the way you handle things. 
Johnny-on-the-spot.” The man was well- 
dressed in a blue suit and black derby. He 
had the appearance of authority. “I have 
to catch a plane in about three minutes or 
I'd like to go into things more thoroughly. 
Particularly about tonight. That was mas- 
terly thinking.” He paused. He got his 
breath. “I’m representing USO camp 
shows.” 

Beano began to see light. “Gosh! 
You're the man who’s been snooping 
around my kitchen.” 

“Well, yes.” The other dug around in 
his pockets for papers. “You're exactly 
the kind of fellow we need. You get 








“Thank goodness—no more trips on those 
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laughs. We want,” the man 5 
you on for six months to he; 
overseas, doing almost exactly 
do here.” 

Beano caught at the one tar 
“Six months!” ’ 

“Maybe longer. But right 
is important.” 


T WAS almost too much to be 

was what Beano had wanted, 
of all the girl and secondly a p 
long. He needed to belong. Al 
had been lonely, an outsider, a) 
ness had made him afraid, ane 
was the first person to know his 
man, the stranger, stood there 
the fear forever away, saying; 
long. Beano knew. A man is f 
until he is wanted. 

Almost to herself Maria said, 
battlefront and to Europe. To 
Maria asked aloud. 

The man nodded absently. 
it’s safe for us. I'm Frank B 
these are the papers.” He put 
down on the dressing table. 
ant will drop by tomorrow and 
up. He’ll give you instruction 
is only one other thing—”~ 
frowned. “You don’t speak an 
language, do you?” ; 

Beano looked at the girl and’ 
not the time to ask her. He got 
and lost in her eyes and finally h 
a voice that was not altogether | 

“Maria speaks several languas 

“Oh?” The man looked from 
the other. “I take it—?” 4 

Beano’s temper rose. j 

“Yeah—we’ll be married. Just< 
Beano said, “as you get out of he 
can ask her.” He held himself st 
was a new kind of dignity; it we 
confidence he had. He dared the 
laugh. 

The man did not laugh. He1 
Beano intently, seemed complete 
fied, smiled tightly and with a g 
tleness at Maria, and turning 
heel left the room. The man in tt 
derby heard only the word “Da 

THE END 
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MOTORS, 


HERE is no place for “slack” 
I in the grim game our anti- 
aircraft gunners play. 


Many a time they have only a 
few seconds to get their guns 
laid accurately on a swift-mov- 
ing target—and none can be 
wasted on looseness in any part 
of their gun mount. 


In technical terms, this means 
that such parts must be built to 
specifications reading “No tol- 
erances.” There must be no 
“play” of any sort — not even as 
much as you normally find in 
virtually any fine peacetime 
mechanism. 


Building such parts gave 
Buick’s experience in precision 
a chance to prove itself. 


It is a job so precise that every 
tooth in every gear must be 
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individually “lapped in’ — 


matched exactly with every 
other. 


But Buick men are handling 
it. Into these elevating and tra- 
versing mechanisms for anti- 
aircraft guns goes a lot of long, 
patient, insistent work — work 
that produces parts in which 
you will find:no “play” of any 
sort. 







Some things we make for the 
war effort are produced by the 
hundreds of thousands — these 
are built, literally, “one at a 
time.” 






The thing that gives us special 
satisfaction is that when the 
country needed it, experienced 
ability in both kinds of produc- 
tion was waiting to go to work 
under one factory roof. 
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“Don't talk to me!” roared Mr. Reavis, pointing at Finis. “You know what you done. You cheated me” 


NO HORSE IS A BARGAIN 


By Walter D. Edmonds 


About an old scalawag who 
was also a slick horse trader 


yard and approached the open door. 

Inside the barn, he heard his helper, 
George, wrestling with a wheelbarrow. He 
did not enter the barn: he hadn’t the heart 
to. Instead he sat down on an upturned 
wooden bucket and sucked dismally on a 
straw. Even his pale yellow mustache 
drooped with dejection. 

The helper trundled the wheelbarrow 
past him into the yard. 

“George,” said Finis Wilson. 

“Yes, Mr. Wilson.” 

“George, I’m in an almighty tight fix.” 

George swung soupy eyes on his em- 
ployer. 

“T guess that’s right, Mr. Wilson.” 

“Look here, George. I wish you 
wouldn’t keep a-saying that at me. Don’t 
you never think of nothing else to say?” 

“T guess that’s right, Mr. Wilson.” 

George emptied the barrow. 

Finis threw down the straw. “Folks don’t 
buy horses these days. Not like they used 
to. Even the Army’s not using many of 
*em. Everybody wants to get somewhere 
quick—on wheels.” 

“T guess that’s right,” said George. 

Finis picked up the straw again. “Man 
and boy, I’ve sold and bought every horse 
there is in this part of the county for forty 
years. You’d think a man would buy off 
me. And instead of that they go to pressing 
me. Steinbockle’s pressing me for that 


| ae WILSON turned into his stable 
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ILLUSTRATED BY WALLACE 


feed bill, Harris is after me for the rent 
of the barn, Cavendell is asking me for 
the price of these boots, and here I’ve 
wore them for six months. You'd think a 
man that had wore boots six months could 
hold some rights to them. What’s a man 
going to do, anyway, George?” 

Inside the barn George parked his gum 
on the flank of the bay mare and scratched 
his head. 

“Maybe you could pay me, Mr. Wil- 
son,” he said dully. 

“You shut up! By golly,” wailed Finis, 
“vou're a heck of a helper!” 

“T guess that’s right,” said George. 

“They're talking about putting me out 
of town. Me, born and bred an Ava boy! 
This morning Mrs. Brown noticed me 
with my hotel bill!” 

Finis rested his chin on his hands. His 
long nose hung in his face as lifeless as a 
pulled carrot. 

“Ain't you got any ideas, George?” 

“T just seen Mr. Reavis this morning,” 
began George. 

Finis Wilson swung round on his bucket. 
“Where?” 

“At the depot,” said George. “Him and 
his family was getting off the train.” 

“George,” said Finis, “bring out that 
bay mare.” 

He sat around again to face the barn- 
yard. In a moment, his helper shuffled out 
leading the mare by the end of her frazzled 
halter rope. She was an inch or so over 
fifteen hands, stockily set up, with fairly 
good legs that would have looked very 
well except for the scars they carried and 
the bend of the hocks. 


MORGAN 


Finis Wilson looked her over. “George,” 
he said, “that mare’s a saddle horse. She’s 
five-gaited, but she’s lost practice. She 
was raised in the bluegrass. We ain't got 
hold of her pedigree yet, but we’ve opened 
up a correspondence with the breeder, Mr. 
Harry Huntley.” 

George listened with gaping jaws. His 
dull face wore a look of pain. He said, 
“Prinny up to Boonville foaled her him- 
self, you said, Mr. Wilson.” His face 
flushed triumphantly. “You said he foaled 
her out of his gray percheron with that 
trotter of Bixley’s.” 

Finis swore. 

“T know I did. Blast Prinny! He’s the 
most dishonest horse dealer I have ever 
had trading with. If it wasn’t I swapped 
him that cross-eyed roarer, I'd consider 
he'd got the best of me.” He pointed a 
finger at George as if it were a revolver. 
“But he don’t come into this, George. 
You forget all about Prinny. We got to 
get a name for this horse. What’s a good 
name?” 

“How about Cowhocks, what we bin 
callin’ her?” suggested George. 

“Shut up!” Finis made his hand into a 
fist. then his eyes drooped and he con- 
templatively began to stroke one end of 
his. mustache. 

“Pearl, Ruby, Garnet, Paradise, Para- 
dise. By gander, there she is’"— he made a 
wave of his hand—“Huntley’s Paradise, 
Kentucky bred, by the celebrated stud 
horse, St. John out of Huntley’s Bathsheba. 
Rising five, a good age.” His voice as- 
sumed the bland gentleness of the dealer: 
“A knowing critter, steady as stone. plenty 





of courage, a first-rate timber-top 
Hitchcock hunted on her behind 
for a year and a half.” 

He swung around on the 
George with a dry grin, became 
plative, and stroked his mustachy 
“Hadn’t that ought to bring that t 
Reavis onto a hook? Why not? | 
he wanted a horse to ride. Aint Is 
him?” 

“T guess that’s right,” said Gec 

Finis Wilson put both hands 
pockets. 

“Now, George,” he said briskly 
you remember what she is. Don 
her too good. But here’s the thir 
doing the thinking; all you got t 
teach that brute how to get arov 
yard ‘without falling down. And the 
her to jump.” 


EXT morning, Finis Wilson, ¥ 

boots newly oiled and a new: 
Summertime Tobacco in his pocket 
tered into his yard. He found ¢ 
washing the back of his neck over a 
of water. 

“George,” he asked, “how'd s 
this morning?” 

“Pretty good,” said George in a fh 
voice. “She done it all right aft 
second turn. Seems like that hor: 
get an idea if you hammer it at hei 
enough.” 

Mr. Wilson nodded. “You ain’t 
so bad yourself,” he said. 

George flushed. “I guess that’s ri 

He retired into the depths of the 
to complete his ablutions, and Finis 
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Vegetable juices add flavor 


to gravies, salad molds, cocktails! 








WO secrets good cooks learn early!... that enough to become tender and juicy. Then —"“"itxsmeees »* | save money and guard your family’s health! 
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over his shoulder, “You just stay inside 
till I give you the signal, George.” 

George mumbled an affirmative and 
finished his slicking with a good go at his 
hair with the light curry. 

It was another perfect day, and sitting 
there in the sunlight, Finis Wilson drooped 
his eyelids dreamily and began a plaintive 
tuneless whistling. His unseeing eyes be- 
came speculative; and anybody who knew 
him well enough could have figured out 
by the way he handled his pale yellow 
mustache that he was working out the 
exact amount he could stiek a sucker for. 
Mr. Reavis had taken the reminder en- 
thusiastically. He had said he would drop 
in at the yard on his way down to Rome— 
he was headed that way on business. 


R. REAVIS was one of that class of 

people who, in the vernacular, are 
called by various names of antipathetic 
character, but who are usually entomo- 
logically labeled Summer Resident. He 
had bought himself some thirty acres on 
the south slope of Tug Hill and turned the 
old stone farmhouse into a villa with a 
pink roof. The Boonville Herald, when it 
announced his coming’ and going every 
year, reminded its readers that he be- 
longed to the noted New York law firm of 
Reavis, Reavis & Reavis. 

When he was in his native state, as he 
took pains to inform a visitor, Mr. Reavis 
made a great play with the country folks. 
Plain folks, he liked to call them, and he 
said that it was one of the proudest as- 
pects of his life that they accepted him as 
a plain man—one of them. He had a way 
of dropping ain’ts into his talk, and laugh- 
ing a good deal, and making himself con- 
spicuous at Grange meetings. Finis Wilson 
had often observed this in him, and 
wondered how he could slip one of his 
own fingers into Mr. Reavis’ pocket. The 
time had come last fall when Mr. Reavis 
had announced that next year he would 
go in for riding. And yesterday he had 
told Finis Wilson that his plans were un- 
altered. 

“Buy at home! That’s my way,” he said. 
“Tll be down in the morning, Finis, old 
boy. Ill take a look at your mare.” 

Finis Wilson closed his eyes and tilted 
his face against the sun. He could see 
some pleasant things with his eyes closed. 

Outside the entranceway, tuned French 
horns made a blaring racket. Finis Wilson 
opened his eyes. Between the hotel and 
the post office came Rienzo Reavis in a 
tan tweed suit and tan shoes that winked 
like yellow diamonds. He wore a lavender 
silk cravat and a lavender handkerchief 
in his breast pocket, and his golf stock- 
ings were a conservative plaid in lavender 
and brown. 

“Morning, 'Finis,” he bellowed. 

Finis got lazily to his feet. “Morning, 
Mr. Reavis,” he said. “Hot day.” 

“Hot?” said Mr. Reavis in his big voice. 
“Heat don’t bother me.” He bared his 
bald red head to the sun and spread out 
his legs. “Heat’s nothing. Up at eight with 
the lark, a cold bath, and I’m fresh as 
a daisy.” He measured Mr. Wilson with a 
pale and rather bulging eye. “Well, where 
is this mare?” 

Finis seemed to droop against the door. 
“You'll have to overlook her not being 
shined up, Mr. Reavis. We wasn’t expect- 
ing you so early.” 

Reavis beamed. 

““A man has to step smart to beat me,” 
he acknowledged, and clapped Finis on 
the shoulder. 

“T calculate,” said Finis, and lifted his 
voice: “George! George!” 

“Yeah: 

“Bring out that mare, George, and trot 
her round the yard.” 

“Yeah. Which one?” 

Finis chuckled. “Bring out Paradise. 
The only other mare is an Illinois plow- 
horse, Mr. Reavis.” He made a gesture 
at his own forehead. 


To bring a hundred dollars off Fini 


Mr. Reavis chuckled knowli 
a cigar?” 

He offered a morocco case, | 

“Don’t mind if I do,” said 
took two. “Get a move on, C€ 

But at that moment Georg 
with the mare. Finis reached < 
for his whip and punched her § 
in the ribs with the butt end as 


Huntley’s Paradise, née 
plunged into a trot. Mr. Rea 
pose. | 


“Throws her feet nice,” he 
sucking at a straw and pursing 
the same time. “Pretty trim tre 
she’s bred well?” 

“Bluegrass,” said Finis. 

“How’s her mouth?” 

“Just like a lady’s.” 

“Ts she kind?” 

“Steady as stone.” 

George had stopped her no 
stood facing them. One look at? 
equine face reassured Mr. Rea 
as simple as the helper’s. 

“Well,” he said, “I don’t knoy 
know. She looks all right to me 
she’s a saddle mare?” 

“Lord bless and protect you, \V 
She ain’t never lifted her tail to 
Ain’t it so, George?” 

“T guess that’s right, Mr. Wi 
George. 

“She’s kind, honest. Born an 
bluegrass, tender-mouthed. Ed 
the hunting grounds. Ain’t ever 
Mr. Hitchcock rode her for a 
half behind the hounds. Killed 
foxes with her. Five year, risir 
she stands, a honey, Mr. Reavis 
of a horse! I’ve mentioned her 
I aim to get the papers. There 
Huntley’s Paradise by St. Joh 
Bathsheba for three hundred de 



































KIND of amazement gle 
Reavis’ protruding eye. F 
slowly round the mare three tir 
third time he touched her r 
started when she switched her ti 
“She’s all right,” said Finis. ‘ 
set on her hocks if you’ve a min 
“T ain't,” said Mr. Reavis, gain 
age, though, at every breath. H 
up to her head and hissed thr 
teeth, rhythmically, as he had re 
where that hostlers did it, and 
her legs. 

“What’s them scars, Finis, ¢ 
Don't look too good to me.” 

“The man I bought her off of 
high-jumping at fairs. Exhibitio 
Eight-foot jumping’s too high f 
Finis stroked his mustache. “I dé 
with that kind of thing myself. § 
knocked against the bars pretty ci 

Mr. Reavis took a final look. “ 
is,” he said, “take her in, George. 
Parry, old girl. Well, Finis, old b 
dicker.” 

“Three hundred dollars.” 

“T don’t like her legs.” 

“Legs is fine. You won’t comj 
them.” 

“Well, they spoil her looks.” 
“Not a bit. Shows her history. 
you she didn’t look very good, b- 

till she’s been polished up.” 

“TIl give you a hundred and fift 
Mr. Reavis. “These war taxes are 
high, you know—I don’t want to pu 
into a horse.” 

“T'll call it two-fifty, seeing it’s yi 
Reavis.” 

“Well now, let’s split those last } 

“You bear down pretty hard.” 

Mr. Reavis lifted his hand. “C:)§y 
swear to her age?” 

“Not till I get the papers,” ac 
Finis, gloomily. 

“There you are.” 

“All right. Ill let her go for twi 
{red.” 

Mr. Reavis felt like hugging h 
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hen American troops joined in to rid 
orth Africa of its Nazi hordes, they were 
a pported by the new M-5, an all-welded, 

ght tank designed and built by Cadillac, in 
,yjooperation with U. S. Army engineers. 
Ybservers commenting on its appearance 
the front said—“It came out fighting!” 


ast 






wo Cadillac innovations—wholly new to 
echanized warfare—endow the M-5 with 
peed and maneuverability demoralizing to 
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,PADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 
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the enemy. They are innovations which date 
back to peace—innovations that in other years 
contributed much to Cadillac’s outstanding 
leadership among fine motor cars. 


This departure from conventional tank de- 
sign called for high confidence in Cadillac’s 
peace-time engineering. But faith in building 
the M-5 around proved automotive units has 
been well justified. Exhaustive Army tests, 
both in and out of battle, have shown that the 














It came out Fighting / 


M-5 can decisively outperform light tanks 
not possessing its inherent advantages. 


We are deeply grateful to the Ordnance 
Department for its encouragement and co- 
operation in developing this new light tank. 
We take pride in the knowledge that produc- 
tion of the M-5 and precision parts for 
America’s most famous liquid-cooled aircraft 
engine are direct contributions to the Victory 
that must be ours. 
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mation about local tradespeople in 
the Classified section of your tele- 
phone book . . . what services they 
render ...what advertised products 
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this way this Spring. 
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son was an achievement, he felt. The old 
boy looked mournful. Well, it was all in 
the game. 

“I'll pay you tomorrow morning. Can 
you send up Parry tonight?” 

“I can, I guess.” 

“All right. Looks like getting on to 
haying,” said Mr. Reavis, remembering 
he was a country man, and he waved his 
hand and went. 


INIS WILSON came out on the hotel 

porch whistling mournfully, but his 
eyes had a contented droop. It was the 
| third fine day in a row, but that was the 
/way June was. He sat down in the first 
rocker and listened to the water trickling 
_ into the round trough that still stood in the 
middle of the street. Up the street, he saw 
Mr. Steinbockle peering through his office 
| window. Harris was idling in the door of 
| his law office. Yesterday Finis had given 
them the glad tidings, and he chuckled to 
see them now. They weren’t going to miss 
their killing. 

And sure enough, there it came! Hunt- 
Jey’s Paradise walking soberly down the 
middle of the roadway, and on top of her, 
with very short stirrups, the red, perspiring 
bulk of Mr. Reavis. He was wearing a silk 
shirt with blue horseshoes and a red tie, 
and he had on the handsomest of pearl- 
gray whipcords and light tan boots. Mr. 
Reavis shone. 

He had a riding whip in his hand, with a 
long lash, and this he swung with an idle 
effort at savoir-faire that sent anticipatory 
prickles up and down Finis Wilson’s nose. 
But Mr. Reavis was unconscious of the 
word anticipation. His were fulfilled. As 
he came along, the whole town turned out 
of doors. He pulled up his shoulders and 
lifted his hands, and the mare raised her 
head with the bit and rested against it. 
She looked a bit weary. 

When he saw Finis, he swung his arm 
in a salute, and the lash, following tardily, 
slid under the mare’s tail. She clamped it 
down, suddenly and viciously, and before 
he could even blink his eyes Mr. Reavis 
found himself in the awkward predica- 
ment of being anchored fore and aft. He 
couldn’t get the whip out with one arm, 
and if he dropped the reins to use both 
hands he had no way of telling what the 
horse would do. If he let go the whip, 
the mare might drop it of her own accord 
and he would have to bawl for someone 
to pick it up. He had already discovered 
that morning that once he was on the horse 
it was better not to get off. His broad face 
purpled with the complexity of it all, and 
he wondered how he had ever thought of 
riding anyway. 








HEN the mare did an unexpected 
thing. She stopped. 
“Git-tup,” said Mr. Reavis, clenching 
his teeth, but speaking almost wheedlingly. 
But the mare wouldn't git-tup; she 
planted her hoofs and stood there. Mr. 
Reavis became aware of another dilemma. 
If he dropped the reins to pull at the whip 
with both hands, the mare might bolt, and 
yet he could not make her move unless he 
got the whip. He decided to try a gentle 
twitching. It was the last straw. The mare 
bolted, lifting her tail, and the whip came 
| out with a sweeping lash that ended up in 
| three coils round Mr. Reavis’ neck. It was 
|a lucky thing. He could let go of it and 
haul on the reins with both hands. He did 
so, heroically. But the mare had the bit. 
And then Mr. Reavis observed the 
trough—the last of a long series of inci- 
dents. He sawed desperately on the right 
but the mare didn’t answer. He 
sawed on the left, but the mare merely 
gained speed. And it occurred to Mr. 
Reavis that the mare was going to leap 
the trough, which was fifteen feet across 
and four feet high. 
But he had no time for further thought. 
The mare thrust out her forefeet and slid 
—at the last minute she had heard the 





trickle of the pipe. But Mr. Reavis con- 
tinued, he soared like a bird, his head went 
down and his feet passed over and he lit 
sitting up in a spirited burst of spray. And 
when he opened his eyes he saw the mare 
placidly sucking up a gulp not six inches 
from his cheek. For a moment that was 
all he could see, that wet nose dipping into 
the water, raised for a moment, while the 
drops trickled out of the nostrils. 

Then Mr. Reavis became aware of the 
pretty sound of the water trickling out of 
the pipe; next he noticed that somewhere 
a robin was singing the rain song; thirdly, 
it was borne in upon his consciousness 
that something, somewhere, felt very cold. 
A shudder passed over his frame, begin- 
ning at the lowest point and ending vaguely 
among his chins; and little ripples were 
communicated to the surface of the water. 
He looked round him in a vague way and 
encountered the mild eye of Huntley's 
Paradise. 

“You blasted beast!” roared Mr. Reavis. 
And he shook-his fist under the mare’s 
damp nose. She continued her passive 
contemplation of him. Something like in- 
telligence flickered in Mr. Reavis’ brain. 
He shook his fist again. She‘did not move. 
He threatened her eye. It made no differ- 
ence. She regarded him with perfect trust- 
fulness. Mr. Reavis understood. Roaring, 
he rose to his feet. 

A cluster of men and women and chil- 
dren were hurrying toward him; four 
ducks ringed the trough and examined him, 
first right eye, then left. A dog, attracted 
by the singularity of it all, expressed him- 
self briefly, and ran off. 

The faces of all the people were seri- 
ous, sun-flushed but decorous. He recog- 
nized some of them, but his eye roved until 
it discovered Finis Wilson approaching 
from the hotel. 

“You fox!” roared Mr. Reavis. 

Finis Wilson did not bat an eye. “What 
happened to you, Mr. Reavis? I thought 
the mare was going to leap. Some horses 
can’t deny a water jump. And I seen you 
stop her handsome.” 

“Don’t talk to me!” roared Mr. Reavis, 
floundering to the edge of the trough and 
pointing at Finis. “You know danged 
well what you done. You cheated me.” 
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“Excuse me—I'm looking for Mr. Wallace” 
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“I give you a good look at the! 
said Finis Wilson. ‘What's wro) 
her?” iy 
“Wrong? Wrong? Wrong?” M& 
vis’ full voice almost broke. He aie: 
to the crowd: “He asks what's wro} w 
the mare. And just look at me!” | — 

They were doing just that. Aly 
Reavis made a good argument fc j 
self. The silk shirt was clinging to Ei) 
dle and giving thereby the first goc\y 
of it they had had. It swelled like 
blown bagpipe. The breeches jyij 
him tightly, except for a bag at tle 
from which small drops of water d 
into his boots. 

“What is wrong with the ma 
manded Finis Wilson sadly. “Ais 
just as advertised?” i 

“Wrong?” screamed Mr, | 
“Wrong? Why, look at her! She's | 

“Yeanh,” said Mr. Harris, whe 
more of the ins and outs of Finis’ di 
than was good for his trade. “She 
all right. What did you pay for he 
Reavis?” 

Mr. Reavis clenched his fists. “I 
for two hundred dollars, but I ain” 
yet And I won't pay, either. What's 
I'm going to bring suit for damages! 


| 


4 


SUDDEN silence descended ¢ 
street. Mr. Harris looked at Mr 

bockle, and Mr. Steinbockle look 
Mr. Cavendell, and Mr. Cavendell If 
at Mrs. Brown, and Mrs. Brown loo 
Mr. Harris. Then they all looked at 
but Finis was looking at Mr. Rea 
an expression of the purest amaz 
His pale blue eyes wore a tragic gli 
a last illusion had been shattere 
turned openly to the crowd and took 
of his mustache. ’ 

“Boys,” he said in his gentle voice, 
been bred amongst you. You've kn: 
me fifty years. Would I do a thing 
that?” 

His off eye fluttered tremulously. 

And suddenly, hopefully, they s. 
their heads. 

“He’s a fox!” cried Mr. Reavis, s 
a loss of sympathetic ground. “Til r 
pay him a cent. I'll take it into court 

Just then, a beige touring car tu 
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BY ic were so sure the fighting in this war 
would all stay far away... . That Axis gang- 
sters might threaten other men’s homes—but 
never yours... 


Tomorrow—make no mistake—American boys 
will face death defending your very doorstep 
... just as Chinese and Russians and Poles have 
died defending theirs! 


Tomorrow—tanks will battle and bombs 
scream down—the angry bursts of anti-aircraft 
fire fill the sky—the crack of enemy bullets seek- 
ing American flesh will fill the air... ina battle 
for your home. 


Because ... every boy who falls tomorrow— 
in Africa or the far South Seas—goes down de- 






IN YOUR FRONT YARD... 


fending your own home. Standing between you 
and slavery ... between your wife or daughter 
and the filthy hands of Axis troops. 


If you saw them today in your front yard, 
digging their fox holes for tomorrow’s fight . . . 
If you heard them beg for enough grenades and 
shells and planes to keep you safe... Would an 
extra War Bond to supply these weapons seem 
like a sacrifice? Like too big a share in your own 
fight to expect of you? 


Tuen—should your share be any less, just 
because our men don’t ask you to share their 
danger? Just because they’re not waiting until 
the enemy pounds at your door before they 
start to fight? 


It’s still your home—your wife—your children 
they’re battling to defend! And they need those 
grenades and shells and planes as desperately 
to win over there as they would if they were 
fighting the same fight here. 


Ap the fastest way to bring enemy planes 
over your own head—enemy tanks into your 
own street—is to think that it’s just a “far-away” 
war. The surest way to bring war over here is 
to tell yourself that War Bonds that can keep it 
far away can wait—for someone else to buy them. 


This message is published solely in the interest of 
national understanding and unity in the war effort. 
Stewart-Warner plants have long since been con- 
verted to the making of essential materials for war 
and war production. 


y STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Peacetime makers of: Alemite Lubrication Products+ Stewart-Warner Instruments, Refrigerators, 
Radios, Electric Ranges + South Wind Heating Equipment « Bassick Casters + Stewart Die Castings 
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While You’re Saving Rubber! 


Waste and excessive wear have no place ina rationed driving program. 
That’s why it is more important than ever to pay particular attention to 
motor lubrication. In 1094 Certified Road Tests, with various makes of 
owner-driven cars, 10 percent increases in gasoline mileage were not 
uncommon after crankcases had been drained and refilled with Macmillan 
RING-FREE Motor Oil. The average saving was 1.3 miles per gallon! 


This is not a suggestion for 
stretching your coupons. It simply 
proves that RING-FREE lubricates 
better... reduces friction faster than 
other cils. It delivers direct to the 
drive shaft more of the horsepower 
ordinarily wasted in overcoming 
motor friction. With Macmillan 
RING-FREE you're not sharing the 
ride with excessive waste and wear 
+». you save gasoline and save re- 
pairs while you’re saving tires. 

REMOVES CARBON 

With the first fresh fill of RING- 
FREE, you'll notice a smoother 
running motor... further proof of 
the oil’s more efficient lubricating 


GUARANTEE E 


Ring-Free Motor Oi/ is guaranteed to make your motor 
run smoother, give more miles per gallon of gasoline, 
reduce wear and repair; because it removes carbon, 
cleans the motor and reduces friction fast by thorough 
lubrication. Try a fill and if you are not satished 
that Ring-Free is doing these things, your money will 
be refunded by your dealer immediately. 


properties. The continued use of 
RING-FREE actually removes carbon 
while you drive. Pistons, rings, 
valves —all vital motor parts — be- 


‘come cleaner, operate better when 


lubricated with RING-FREE. Car- 
bon removing is a natural RING- 
FREE function, inherent in the 
crude oil and retained by the ex- 
clusive Macmillan patented process, 
without the use of additives. 


RING-FREE combines all these 
qualities: great film strength, high 
heat resistance, long cling to metal, 
fast penetration...p/us the fact that 
it is non-corrosive, is less affected 
by dilution and it removes carbon, 


Try RING-FREE at our risk. 
Read the money-back guarantee! 


Macmillan Petroleum Corporation 
530 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 
50 W. 50th St., New York » 624 S, Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Copyright 1943 Macmillan Petroleum Corp. 


down the street and Mrs. Reavis screamed 
from the back seat. 

“Rienzo!” ; 

Mr. Reavis collected the shards of his 
dignity. He threw a gleaming boot over 
the edge of the trough. It poured a stream 
of water forth, and the ducks had a heated 
discussion concerning the phenomenon. 
When he put the second over, they de- 
cided that it was unnatural and hurried 
away, chattering, and wiggling their tails. 

“Don’t worry, Lucree,” said Mr. Reavis. 
“I’ve met with an accident.” 

“Oh, Rienzo, darling. Are you hurt?” 

“Not to speak of,” he answered heroi- 
cally. On dry land once more, he regained 
his self-assurance. “Mr. Harris,” he said, 
“I prefer not to argue for myself. That 
horse dealer has arrantly cheated me. My 
confidence has been misused. Will you 
appear for me?” 

Mr. Harris was a man of open coun- 
tenance. The grain dust of his profession 
clung to his clothes, but his eye was clear. 
He took one look at Mr. Steinbockle and 
another at Finis, and said, “Ill be honored, 
Mr. Reavis.” 

Mr. Reavis rumbled with dignity. He 
pointed a finger at the slinking figure of 
Finis Wilson. 

“That man has misused me; but I aim to 
hold my own, and I'll hold it frankly and 
aboveboard. Tell me who’s justice of the 
peace?” 

“Me,” said Mr. Steinbockle, succinctly. 

“Very well then, will you call around 
this afternoon, Mr. Harris?” 

“Yes.<sin:* 

Mr. Reavis entered his car; he sat down 
moistly on the seat of pinkish, paneled, 
hand-grained leather; he tilted his hat to 
them, and a last squirt of spring water lit 
on his shelving midriff. The car purred 
off smoothly under its refined power. 

“Finis!” cried Mr. Steinbockle. 

Finis halted at the entrance of his stable- 
way. “Yeanh?” 

“Where are you going?” 

“T hadn’t decided,” he said. “I was just 
going.” 

“You'd better stick around,” said Mr. 
Steinbockle. “You represent considerable 
money in this town and we don’t want to 
lose you just yet. We've got to get youa 
lawyer.” 

“Why not get him Aaron Gannet?” sug- 
gested Mr. Harris. “I’d appear for him, 
only as he owes me money it wouldn’t be 
honest. And anyway I’ve agreed to Mr. 
Reavis.” 

“Gannet’s smart,” agreed Mr. Stein- 
bockle. “We all know Finis; but that don’t 
mean we ought to have a bum lawyer.” 


HE trial took place in the Opera House. 

On the stage sat Mr. Steinbockle in a 
Prince Albert coat that he affected on oc- 
casions. He sat in a,rocker, before a kitchen 
table. On the right was Mr. Reavis with 
his counsel. On the left, Finis Wilson in 
newly oiled boots on which Mr. Cavendell 
Kept hopeful eyes. 

Finis held his old hat in his hands. His 
mustache drooped weakly and his guile- 
less face was upraised in wistful attention 
to the words of Lawyer Gannet. 

Gannet was a tiny man with a vibrant 
voice and a vibrant figure. He stood very 
straight and pouted his chest like a pigeon. 
He wore a lodge ring on the second finger 
of his right hand and a diamond on the 
first finger of his left, and his teeth spar- 
kled with gold. 

Behind the solemn justice, the one back- 
drop of the Opera House represented a 
pastoral dell, a valley beyond with a river 
flowing through. Such flowers never 
bloomed in heaven or on earth. But Mr. 
Gannet waved his hand. “In such a scene 
we can imagine this boy with his sense of 
beauty growing up, regarding his hard- 
working parents and his thirteen brothers 
and sisters. He was the youngest; but did 
he lie back? No. Did he make himself a 
burden? No. Without the advantages of 























































education, with nothing but his nat; 
stincts for a guide, he set out in b 
for himself.) 3 .~ 

(While the lawyer mopped his } 
some of the audience remembered iy. 
start—stealing a horse from a fart rl 
ing it to gypsies for forty dollars theyh» 
had the stringhalt on off days, payi)y 
farmer, who never thought of lookig iy 
his back pasture, twenty dollars, anhe 
helping the village eject the now erjges 
gypsies.) 


= E HAD his ups and he had his ¢ 

but he struggled on. For forty 
he has practiced among us. He is k 
wherever horses are bought. And 
today, my client is sued for damages. 
ages, gentlemen! Damages! 4 

“It has been claimed that the pl; 
was misused—that this horse was rf 
fact as advertised—that this horse wal 
resented as sound when it was aet 
blind. The plaintiff has establishe 
the horse was blind. It is admitted. | 
have just proved with witness, witl 
mouth, as well, of the plaintiff himself 
my client admitted that point at the 
of sale. More than once I have estab 
that Mr. Wilson said as much in 
words. ‘She don’t look good at all 
said more than once. Now” : 
turned to Mr. Reavis with a gleam i 
spectacles and examined the purpling 
age of that outraged gentleman—“no 
plaintiff claims that look does not 
see. But I have established that the p 
tiff makes considerable use of what he 
considered the idiosyncrasies of our 
lect. 

“Dialect! Your dialect, gentlemen: 
dialect, gentlemen; the dialect of | 
grandfathers who cut this country ou 
wilderness when the plaintiff's forebrs 
lurked comfortably across the sea, ga 
ing grapes and drinking the juice; the 
lect, gentlemen, with which our mot 
raised us, with which they put us to s! 
and soothed our painful childish disea 

“Gentlemen! I put it to you! How« 
how better, could my client describe’ 
mare’s unfortunate affliction? Poor c 
ture, she was not to blame. He though 
saw a good home for her. Gentleme 
put it to you! If there is any dialect in 
client’s profession, what may it be? 
spoke plainly. In a horse deal, in stable 
in court, there is just one language spok 
You know it, I know it, it is all my cli 
knows. I rest.” 

He sat down gently and with digr 
Mr. Harris eyed him admiringly. 
turned to the embittered purple mass 
features that represented Mr. Reavis. TE 
he said to the justice of the peace, “ 
Justice, may we withdraw for a mome 
consultation?” 

Mr. Steinbockle gravely inclined his s) 
emn head. 

There was ten minutes’ silence in t 
Opera House. Nota feature moved. Th 
Mr. Harris reappeared alone. 

“My client,” he said, “has instruct 
me to settle. I have here the price of tl 
mare. I have, in addition, ten dollars fi 
expense of court. Besides that, there is ¢ 
offer to the defendant of fifty dollars © 
avoid a countersuit for defamation + 
character.” 

With a grand gesture he extended tt 
roll of bills. New bills. Finis Wilson’s ey: 
gleamed sadly, as ten dollars was extracte 
for the court; his mustache drooped, as th} 
justice subtracted the feed bill, as Mr. Hai 
ris took the rent, as his own lawyer helpe 
himself to his fee. For a moment he stoo 
there, clutching the remainder. Someon 
in the audience began to clap. 

Then there was a shrill yodeling, th 
crash of an overturned chair, and th 
voice of Mr. Cavendell shrieking as h 
struggled past the knees of half a dozei 
frantic women, “Stop him, stop him. He 
ain’t paid for his boots!” 

THE END 


a 
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‘Waar A WINNING COMBINATION 
FOR WARTIME DRIVING 


Collars | 
—a good car backed by good service” 
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stabli UDSON OWNERS—the country over—are sounding the 
admit en en os : aa | praise of Hudson’s ability to “stand up and take it” 
Ines, " cs - in wartime driving ... to pile up more miles than these 


—say these owners 


ifhing owners ever drove a car before, and still come through 
oe! Ndi . eee with flying colors. 

eesti : e, : : a ie. ae : 

Mich igh ene " They are equally enthusiastic about the service they are 
0d at 


getting from Hudson dealers during this critical period. 
7 All this is gratifying, but not at all surprising. Hudson 


nig ae i 4 a —holding nearly 150 official endurance records—was 
= 7 > ‘a built to take the toughest going, not just for thousands 
06 not of miles but for tens of thousands of miles. 


tts As for service, long before the Jap attack on Pearl 
a Harbor, Hudson planned—in the event of war—to pro- 
U 


tect Hudson owners. Service facilities were expanded. 
A nationwide system of parts distribution was estab- 





F vartime 
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ie combination we P ? 














lect off uWhat a winning: ed Hudson,” writes Mrs. John oe lished. Because Hudson distributors, dealers and service 
untry of driving, when we ae (above, right), “qa good car oie stations are ready and equipped to extend excellent 
's ford of Birmingham, es kusbond and I are both in Nest wartime service, Hudson owners can keep their cars in 
eal by good Bras Be day. It is standing Coane efficient tip-top operating condition. 

und and a det ask for more prone oe a ae Go to your Hudson dealer with your wartime driving 
us fl and we getting from your problems—whether it be for a new or used car or mainte- 


| service than we are 
ish clive ‘ 


nance of your present car. He and his service supervisors 
| Hong 


and mechanics have pledged themselves to help prevent 
any interruption of vital wartime driving. 


Buy U. S. War Savings 
Stamps and Bonds 





“| have driven Hudson cars since 1937,” 
advises Dr. Eugene D. Scala of Port Rich- 
mond, N. Y.... “Naturally a doctor looks 
for dependable and economical transpor- 
tation, and this I have received ... in the 
use of Hudson cars. Furthermore, my 
Hudson dealer has given me the best of 
service and never have I been inconveni- 
enced from the lack of proper equipment 
to assure me of constant transportation 
day in and day out.” 














_ 1 would like to express my appreciation of the excellent 
ear service my Hudson dealer has been giving me during 


“War has taught me how really wonderful my Hudson is, 
and what fine prompt service I can get from the dealer here 
who sold us our Hudson,” writes Miss Mildred Schippnick, 
Milwaukee, Wis., nurse. “I know owners of other cars who 
are not so lucky. I need my car constantly because of war 
work, and, believe me, it’s always ready to go.” 
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pes hment,” says William G. G nh 
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iew, N. 
ieee ver needed my car 
pee ee good care of my 


d have tt serviced regu- 
Hudson dealer does @ 
hat car is a world-beater 
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I do now - 
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MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 







Aviation Division Wins 
Army-Navy Award for High 
Achievement in War Production 
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33 Years of Engineering Leadership 
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A vacation in Maine may be one of 
many things you ll do without this year, 
because of wartime duties. But if you 
can come, you ll go back to work re- 
freshed and relaxed. For Maine still 
offers fishing and swimming, camping 
and canoeing, sailing and golfing ... 
all the sports and scenery and relax- 
ation that make Maine a glorious 
vacation land. 


Of course, you may still find it possi- 
ble to send your family to a Maine hotel 
or camp or cottage. In any case, you'll 
get a real “kick” 
out of the free 
~~} MAINE VACATION 
| GuipE. For your 
copy, mail this cou- 
pon today. 





L 


HAVE THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE IN MAINE! 
== 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Tourist Service, 61 St. John Street 

Portland, Maine I 

Please send me the new illustrated | 

Official Maine Vacation Guide for 1943. | 

i 

I 

| 
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Name 
Address 
State 
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Waren your baby suffers from 
teething pains, just ruba few drops 
of Dr. Hand’s Teething Lotion on 
the sore, tender, little gums and 
the pain will berelieved promptly. 

Dr. Hand’s Teething Lotion is 
the prescription of a famous baby 
specialist and has been used by 
mothers for over fifty years. One 
bottle is usually enough for one 
baby for the entire teething period. 


Buy it from your druggist today 


DR. HAND’S 
TEETHING LOTION 


_Just rub it on the gums 





who took what they wanted, who stole, 
who were unscrupulous and would stop at 
nothing. They were taking Kip from her 
deliberately and making her watch it be- 
ing done. 

She sat up, straight and angry, wanting 
to do something to prevent it now. But 
how could she run through these strange 
halls? Where could she go? 

There was no peace at the end of her 

















thoughts. They wore her out in the end, 
and she slept helplessly. 

What she could remember of that anger 
and fear seemed very silly in the dining 
room at breakfast. It was so sunny and 


everyone was so kind and interested in 


her. Breakfast itself was a scene out of 
an English story. Sir Philip ate frugally. 
Pam noticed that in addition to his por- 
ridge he had only toast and honey. But 
there were silver dishes on the sideboard 
and sausage was under one of the covers 
and fish under another. The minister en- 
joyed his breakfast, seeming less tired to- 
day and the signs of what must have been 
a characteristic joviality were apparent this 
morning. 

Mrs. Hines sat by Pamela and asked her 
questions. 

“IT am so interested in the States,’ she 
said. “I wonder if you know anything 
about a place called Kansas City? A friend 
of mine married a young man who took 
her there to live. I believe they are very 
comfortable.” 

Pamela had plenty of information about 
Kansas City to draw upon. She had lived 
there briefly once. She explained that and 
described the city, and Sir Philip, lighting 
his pipe, listened with great interest. His 
perception of her, courteous from the be- 
ginning, seemed to be more definite when 
he heard her father’s occupation. He knew 
other men who developed power projects, 
spoke of one who had gone to China for 
that purpose. 

Aunt Emma, who was Dame Emma, as 
Pamela had already discovered, came out 
of her absorption in tea and coffeepots and 
plans for a day that would be busy minute 
by minute in war work, to ask if Pam’s 
mother was living and if she was an only 
child. When Kip appeared in the dining 
room he found Pamela explaining why her 
mother hadn’t come to New York and 
about the health of her grandfather. It 
was odd, even to her in the telling, to find 
that she was painting a more detailed pic- 
ture for them than she had ever given Kip 
himself. 

“Shaking the old family tree?” he teased 
her. “I never dare. Too many nuts would 
fall down. Why didn’t you tell me all this 
about yourself?” 

“T don’t know. You never asked me. 


‘It never came up.” 


T DIDN’T in New York. Youmetaman 

and he was crazy about you, like Kip, 
and you say you'll marry him, thought Pam 
in an overtone. He knows what you look 
like, and how you dance, and what you 
weighand what your job happens to be, and 
that you have a mother who lives in Illinois 
and that your father’s dead and how many 
brothers and sisters you have. If he re- 
members. But he doesn’t know—at least 
Kip doesn’t—that mother was my grand- 
mother’s favorite child and that it would 
be cruel to uproot grandmother from II- 
linois because she’s so attached to the old 
church and its school, though she can’t 
be active any more. And mother’s heart 
isn’t any too strong. 

That was because of the fever which 
Mrs. Neill had contracted in South Amer- 
ica when Pam was seven years old. Pamela 
was telling about their year in South 
America, because everyone was listening 
attentively, when Kip came in. 

When they were together, she and Kip 
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Continued from page 32 


they hadn’t talked about themselves, Pam 
thought, and almost laughed. For of 
course they had done little else except 
discuss their immediate selves, where they 
were going, what they had done last night 
or would do tomorrow, the plans for the 
wedding, his chances of getting abroad. 
They had talked of themselves, the way a 
man talks to a girl and she talks tohim. A 
man would be bored with a lot of family 
history. 

Once, Pam remembered, she had talked 
to Alec about her mother and father and 
what a good time they must have had, 
especially in the first years of travel and 
success. She forgot how it had come up. 
But Alec was different. He was interested 
in people impersonally,even if they weren’t 
around at the minute. Kip usually wasn’t. 

So now she stopped talking about her 
family but she was aware of a certain left- 
over warmth, coming from herself or from 
the others around the breakfast table, and 
it made her less of a stranger.- What had 
possessed her during the night? These 
were agreeable, pleasant, almost homely 
people, in spite of the size of the room and 
the beauty of its paneling. 

Eve, coming through the long windows, 
followed by two dogs, was not in the least 
morbid. She was wearing another pair of 
slacks and a striped jersey and looked 
fresh from a bath, but there was noth- 
ing seductive about her expression or 
manner. She hardly seemed to know Kip 
was there. She spoke to everyone, said 
she’d had her breakfast, and began to talk 
over some gardening matter with her fa- 
ther. 

“Sleep all right?” asked Kip. 

“Like a top,” Pam lied cheerfully. 

He finished a dish of strawberries and 
took time to stare at her. 

“You kind of forget that American girls 
get themselves up better than any other 
girls in the world,” he said. 

“Like it?” she asked. “It’s easy to pack 
and doesn’t wrinkle.” 

“It’s worth it if it took a convoy to bring 
it over.” 

“That’s a nice new compliment,” said 
Eve. “Can I have it to use in my next act?” 

Kip laughed and glanced at her. He had 
been looking at Pamela with unreserved 
admiration for all the company to see as 


























































his words were for them all to hear 
as his eyes touched Eve's, something 
and contentious and magnetic held 
glances in question and answer for @ 
ment, and again Pam felt what she h 
before, an interchange which was 
between the two others, closer ; 
familiarity which Kip gave to her, 1 
intimate than his hand taking hold 
own now. ; 
“Well, what are we going to do t 
What do the stately homes of En, 
have to offer?” asked Kip. 
“Not much any more,” said Sir Pk 
“not much but taxes.” 
“The best thing to do is to turn t 
over to the government,” said Mr. Hi 
“T expect I shall one day,” answere 
Philip, “if Eve agrees.” \ 
“T always wanted to be an old wot 
here,” said Eve. “I suppose I can’t. I ex 
imagine myself here, old and grim 
frightening.” 
“I wonder what you would be lil 
said Kip. “I can’t imagine you as old” 
“Tt will catch up with me. But mz 
we'll win the war first,” said Eve. 
“We'll win it in any case,” said Sir 
“That was a good business the other nig 
“The boys seem to have done all rigi 
said Kip. “So the papers say, anyway. 
“How soon would you judge a fF 
formance like that can be repeated?” 
“It would depend on whether it~ 
to be done. Ordinarily a little time wo) 
be useful. It takes a lot of organizatio 
“But of course they are going on W 
raids like that, aren’t they?” inquired 
Hines. 


ER husband shook his head at her 2 
she said hurriedly, “I do beg pard 
Lieutenant. I shouldn’t ask you such q 
tions.” 
Kip said, “It’s all right if I don’t do a 
answering, ma’am.” 
They all liked him. There was somethi 
almost tender in the attitude of these ole 
people toward Kip and it frightened Pa 
as she observed it. They treated him wi 
respect in which was mingled honor and 
was it pity? 
The telephone rang somewhere, and E 
got up and disappeared. She came bai 
after a few minutes and sat listening to 
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“Go away! Run along home I said! Alfred is busy now, and 
he can’t wiggle his ears for you any more until tomorrow” 
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Within the hour through IXodalk and Wirephoto 
you SEE the news happen 


It’s a “Shot news” photograph. 


It is wrapped around a cylinder, locked 
ina machine about the size of your Feabanct 
radio. The flick of a switch, and the cylin- 
der begins to turn. 

The same switch starts similar cylinders, 
each with a wrapping of photographic film, 
in scores of other cities, where newspapers 
use the Wirephoto service. 

Have you seen the cylinder record 1 
volving under the needle in a modern dic. 
tating machine? That illustrates how the 
cylinder in the Wirephoto sending machine 


spins under its recording “‘needle”’ 


But the needle is a noiseless ray of light. 

It lights a tiny path around the spinning 
cylinder. Over and over, 200 turns to an 
inch. And the reflection of this light from 
the picture is actuating a photoelectric cell 
which converts the reflected rays into elec- 
tric impulses. 


In each receiving machine, these electrical 


impulses control a neon light. Through a 
powerful lens, this light is focused to a pin- 
point path around the film. As the film is 
exposed to the light, 1t becomes a prac- 
tically perfect negative of the positive 
ture in the sending machine. 


“EXTRA! EXTRA!” If the event is big 
enough, and censorship permits, “within the 
hour”’ you see in your home-town paper the 
pictures which a news photographer snapped 
hundreds or thousands of miles 


pic- 


away. 
Associated Press Wirephoto, with Kodak’s 

help, within a few short years has brought 

the electrical transmission of photographs 

from comparative crudity to its present 

near-perfection. 

KODAK’S PART WAS... 

to produce a photographic film with qualities 

unlike any other, which would “process” i 

a fraction of the usual time... and a lens of 


sufficient power to focus the faint gradations 


of “cold” neon light on a pinpoint of spin- 
ning film, with complete fidelity. 


The job has been done so well that you can see 
little difference in quality between a picture snap- 
ped in North Africa—and transmitted by wireless 
and wire—and a picture made in your city, and 
delivered to your newspaper on the original film. 





Portable sending machines—the size of a suit- 
Ce 1se— have recently been perfected. They can send 
outa photograph or map over any telephone or 
radio transmitter. 


WHAT DOES THIS MEAN TOWARD FIGHTING 
THE WAR? News pictures for us at home, of 
course, with all the importance to public morale 
of getting the news while it’s “new 


Plus the vital new “time” factor in strateg y— the 
ability of those in our Command, with to day: s battle 
scenes and maps before their eyes, to direct now the 
next movements of troops and ships and planes. 


The details are confidential, but you can be 
sure that our Army and Navy are using this 
“weapon against time” to the limit . . . Eastman 


Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Serving human progress through mame fs 
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FOR YEARS, I used 
to dose myself with 
a terrible-tasting 
medicine whenever 
I needed a laxative. 
And what that stuff 
didtome!I'd feel the 
effects for a whole 
day afterwards. It 
was just too strong! 



















THEN I TRIED an- 
other laxative which 
I thought would be 
easier on me. But, 


A instead of giving re- 


lief, it only stirred 
me up inside and left 
me feeling worse 
than before. It was 
just too mild! 





1 WAS A “DUMB BUNNY” for not having 
discovered Ex-Lax sooner! How pleasant it 
is to take! You eat a little tablet that tastes 
just like chocolate—and that’s all there is 
to it! Ex-Lax works so well, too. It’s not 


too strong, not too mild... 


la 
Lax is on 
Irstrikes 2HlapPy 


at all drug stores 


it’s just right! 
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conversation, stroking the back of the dog 
who kept close to her. 

She didn’t interrupt but when there was 
a pause she said quietly, “Jimmy Kellogg 
died, Kip. An hour ago.” 

Nobody said anything until Kip spoke. 
Sir Philip’s pipe was held at rest in his 
hand. The two older women glanced at 
each other, exchanging sympathy but not 
for themselves. Pam knew Jimmy Kellogg 
must have been close to Kip. She knew as 
if she had been told that he and Kip had 
shared this last task and adventure, and 
when Kip said, “He was an awful nice fel- 
low,” she heard loss and acceptance and 
grief in that simple sentence of obituary. 

He walked across the room and looked 
back at Eve. 

“You were dead right, Eve,” he said. 
“I’m glad you told him he was going to 
die. He'd have hated having it creep up on 
him. He was a great fellow for going out 
and meeting things.” 

Eve nodded. She said, “Everyone 
through in here? I told the maids that when 
they are through with the cleaning up they 
had better pick the gooseberries. We can 
do something with them.” 

“Let me pick gooseberries or wash 
dishes,” urged Pam. “I'd like to do some- 
thing to make myself useful.” 

“You can amuse Kip,” said Eve Ken- 
nedy. “That’s a big job.” 


AMELA wondered if she were being 

mocked. It shouldn’t be a job to amuse 
Kip. Not for her. She had done it often 
enough before and it had been effortless. 
They went off together now and he was 
soon in a gay mood, wanting to show her 
everything that he had seen and that he 
knew about. He took her up on the downs 
and showed her the sweep of the sea over 
which the invaders might have come and 
the way protections had been set up. He 
pulled her into his arms and kissed her and 
said she was his girl and she believed it 
then because his arms were so strong and 
almost violent. 

“You're the sweetest thing in the world, 
Pam. I’m not good enough for you.” 

“Neither thing’s true.” 

“Oh, you don’t know. Pam, do you love 
me?” 

“You know I do.” She must tell him. 
And with no argument. 

“IT know you do,” he said, almost 
thoughtfully. “I want to live up to what 
you think of me.” 

It was a queer statement coming from 
Kip, whose assurance always carried him 
along. 

“T couldn’t be more proud of you, Kip.” 

“There’s nothing to be proud of. Kel- 
logg’s girl has something to brag about 
though. Even if she doesn’t know it. He 
had a girl. He told me about her.” 

“Don't think of him now.” 

“It doesn’t bother me,” said Kip, “not 
in the way you think. War’s a funny thing, 
the closer you get to it. You don’t get 
burned up by the same things you used to 
at home. Everything looks different when 
the old insurance tables are out of whack 
and you haven’t any normal expectancy. 
I wonder if you can understand that.” 

“T think so.” 

“Everything’s a close-up,” he went on, 
fumbling for his own meaning. “It’s big 
and out of proportion, I suppose. But at 
the time, that’s the way a thing looks to 
you. A raid—a girl.” 

They were sitting on a little stone wall, 
crumbling away at the edge of the estate. 
After that first embrace, Kip had not tried 
to touch her again. Pam wondered if she 
should tell him that she had been thinking 
about giving up her work and staying close 
to him here. She wanted to tell him that 
and make him happy. Yet she didn’t, as 
if some further release was needed for that 
offer of herself. 

“T wonder if you know what I mean,” 
Kip said. 

“Of course I do.” 





“Your job comes first, of course. The 
way it does with me.’ 

“It doesn’t come first with me,’ 
Pam. ; 
“I mean you'd never fall down on it.” 

“Maybe I would.” 

“Not you. You should hear old Alec on 
the subject of that. And you.” 

“What did he say about me?” 

“Plenty. He doesn’t think [’m good 
enough for you.” 

“He never told you that.” 

‘He intimated it,” said Kip and laughed 
at the memory. “I told him that I thought 
he was stuck on you himself.” 

“That’s crazy. You shouldn’t have said 
that.” 

“He knew I was kidding. But he gave 
me quite a song and dance about how 
different you were from other girls and 
how much more valuable to civilization 
or something. He thinks you do a swell 
job and, to hear him talk, nobody else 
could do it.” 

“When did he say. that?” 

“TI don’t remember exactly. After we 
were engaged, I think. Or maybe just be- 
fore. That was it. It was by way of warn- 
ing me. He said you had work to do and 
I wasn’t to get in the way—that was the 
general idea. I remember he said that you 
always finished what you started. That 
was a crack at me. Alec doesn’t think 
I’m much of a sticker. But I'll finish this 
war unless or until it finishes me.” 

“He should see you now.” 

“In a way he’s right. I’ve never been 
much of a fellow. Alec has pulled me out 
of a lot of holes. Did he teil you about 
coming over to Baltimore?” 

““No—when?” 

“T guess I asked him not to, then. But 
it doesn’t matter so much now. Why, the 
plane was held up—” 

He told her about the delay. It was 
only a story to Kip now, but Pamela was 
thinking back, remembering Alec coming 
into the plant when she was working late 
and trying not to think about Kip, Alec 
knowing that Kip had been delayed and 
not telling her because it would hurt, be- 
cause it would seem as if Kip had failed to 
get in touch with her. He had failed. He 
hadn’t wanted to reach her. 

But it seemed so long ago now. 

“T was pretty sour that night. I had a 
hang-over and I'd lost a pile of money. 
But you never can tell. If the plane hadn’t 
been held up for a day, Eve probably 
wouldn’t have been able to make it.” 

“You'd have missed a lot,” said Pam 
steadily. 

“I guess so,” he answered as if his 
thought was wandering off. 

“She’s gone through a Jot.” 

“Through hell. She’s made a lot of it 
too. But I understand her.” Kip’s voice 
quickened. He said, “I’m on to her be- 
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lots better than the old-fashioned scarecrow!” 

























































cause she’s so much like me. Of e¢ 
she’s a lot smoother and she’s really 
about and I haven't, but she wants t 
where things are happening and tor 
them happen. The way I do. Ina 
this war’s her meat. I don’t suppose 
fellow could really hang on to Eve—” 

“Let’s go down and see if she’s 
there. It must be lunch time,” said F 


HEY were sorry to see Pam go y 

the next afternoon came, all o 
people in the house from the house 
Sir Philip. There was not a dete 
word but she felt that they regretted 
going. Except Eve. Pam wasn’t sure \ 
Eve wanted. They were not friends 
each of them knew it. But there wasn 
ing ugly in the feeling which hung b 
them. They couldn’t be friends. 

“When shall you be back in Londe 
asked Eve. 

“On Thursday,” said Pam. 

“Going back to Claridge’s?” 

“Yes. I kept my rooms.” 

“IT may be there myself on Th 
I have to go up to town.” 

“For long?” Kip asked. 

“IT don’t know.” ; 

He turned away from her and tue 
Pam into the little car. He was d 
with her to the station and leaving the 
for Eve to pick up. 

“You can’t come back for the ni 
Lieutenant?” asked Aunt Emma. 

“Thanks a lot, but I'll have to rer 
back tonight.” 

He doesn’t even say goodby to E 
thought Pam. That means he’s alre; 
done it. 

He couldn’t be sure when he would 
Pam again. They talked that over on 
way to the station. He would call her ¢ 
see what could be worked out for r 
week end. 

“Only we can’t count on anything,” 
told her. 

And once again he said he loved f 
kissing her goodby. He always said 
well and easily. 


A 


HE forgot what came in betwe 
Vaguely Pamela remembered the ¢ 
ficulty in making connections at static 
which had no names exposed and whe 
every light was dimmed. Once that nig 
she heard a siren wail, but the train rush 
on as if escaping and though the passe 
gers in the carriage with her looked at o 
another no one moved. They waited, as 
obediently, and nothing happened. 
Part of the night she traveled and pz 
she spent in a hotel in the small city 
which she had been sent, carrying hk 
bag across the square and waking 
drowsy, one-eyed porter, whose mali 
nance of face masked a friendly curiosi 
when he found she was an American. S| 
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_ the lives of the vital cars and trucks which 
are serving industry—serving agriculture 





— serving all America. 
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didn’t forget his face or the one of the at the long tables where they brought their it. This girl is married to a sailor, Miss had been thinking of Eve « 1 
girl chauffeur who came to be her guide heaped plates from the cafeteria before Neill. She hasn’t seen him in a long while, Picking up the telephone she f 


in the morning and take her to the first and after shifts. have you, Ida?” Miss Kennedy was in the hotel. | 
plant where she was to inspect the opera- “A girl wants her own home. I'd have “Been seven months,” answered Ida. Hello,” said Eve, as she ad 
tions. But what she ate, what bills she had mine by this time if the war hadn't Pamela felt in her purse. She had a a few minutes later, “come in. 
paid, slid out of her memory, almost un- come along,” one told her. couple of fresh lipsticks left and she held pretty well done in. It must ha’ 
perceived by it. Pamela said, “You'll have it in a year one out. / job.” | 
There was the ancient beauty of Kirk- or two from now. When he comes back “This is for you if you'll take it. It might “It was marvelous,” said P 

stone and then the machines. Shop after and the war's over.” come in handy.” need a bath. But I wanted to sp 
shop, plant after plant, mile after mile of “If hé gets back,” said the girl, fear “For me?” exclaimed Ida. “Now won't first.” :. 

lanes between machines, shining in their clouding her voice. I make him proud!” “I’m dining with some peop! 
baths of oil, Pamela walked, guided by the “Or if he isn’t untrue to you, Matty,” you come along?” ; 
expert men and women, watching the girls teased her friend. HE hostel nestled closelytothe ground “No, thanks. Have you five 4 
standing at their tasks, sitting on benches “He'll be true to me right enough,” said for fear of air raids. Its color was “Of course. But if you're ti 


in assembly lines. Now and then a little Matty, “as 1am to him. He won't pick up blurred by day with camouflage and its Eve looked tired herself. B 
shame stirred in her mind that she had with what comes along. It’s his own girl, outlines blacked out at night, so that no did. 
even considered deserting her job, thought he wants. That's what he’s said to me often one would know that a thousand girls and “I'm fine,” said Pam, “and I 
of running away from this thing she had enough and that’s what any man will tell women with able hands and many skills talk to you about Kip.” : 
come to do. you if he speaks truth.” were mobilized there for war work. “I’ve always thought,” said E 

No one else deserted. “One girl’s not enough for some men,” Pam could feel: herself grow thinner. for two women to discuss an abi 

“Are you married?” she asked a girl. said a girl with a face like a gypsy, leaning When she put her hands to her cheeks now isn’t a good scene even on the st 

“Me? Yes, ma’am. My husband’s in across the table. they felt the bones close under the skin. “It’s not a scene. There’s just si 
Egypt.” The others looked at her. They all She had worked at home too, but along I want to say and it’s this. I thir 
For the space of a moment, in between looked with definite opinion, and Pam with the work here and the tramping love with you.” : 
technical questions, Pamela felt the sweep knew that the girl was an outlaw among through long buildings she seemed to be “Look here,” said Eve, “it’s a p 
| 





of the answer. There had been love and them and why. hurrying away from a question that kept to fuss about that. He’s in a di 
passion between this lovely girl with the “They'll tell you that now, Nance, and asking itself over and over. spot. Why not let-him have a 
pallid face and some man who, alive or another tale later,” answered Matty with It was at the end of her trip that the  “He’s had a lot of that kind o 
dead, was in Egypt. The girl stood before a kind of contempt. “Out there,” she cable from home reached her. It was ready. All his life.” 
her machine and cut pieces of steel all day “Maybe not enough.” ‘ 

“T think he’s had enough of thz 
thing. He was tired of it when he 
What I mean is that I want him 
pres than fun for what time there 
eke 

“Well,” said Eve Kennedy 
“leave it at that. If you can. It’s b 
talked about.” : 


long and, under the roar and rattle which 
surrounded her, lived the gentle thoughts 
that had lit her face as she answered Pam- 
ela’s questions. 


HE rhythm of her own job came back 
to her. She had dozens of things to ask 
about, to note in the little book she carried 
| with her. Methods of work, organization 
a OU still don’t get the point. 
| him to be in love, to know 
love, to have one woman on his r 
think he’s going to marry her.” 
“He’s promised to marry you 
he? He hasn’t backed down. N 
objecting.” si ; 
“But Kip’s in love with you,” sa 
“We've had a good time, that’s 
“He’s changed,” said Pam. “ 
the way he was when he left me | 
York. He could leave me—and 
about me more or less When I was 
sight. He can’t do that with you. 
you come to the surface of his minc 
time. He never thought about a ; 
fore.” 
She had watched the words chan 


of the workers, technical skills that girls 
and women had surprisingly acquired, all 
went into the book. 

“Tell A,” she added often in a margin, 
} for she kept seeing and hearing things that 
would interest Alec. He knew of course 
what was going on over here. He knew 
production figures and methods. But to 
see the work in progress was different. It 
came alive when Pamela saw not only the 
machines and the war weapons and equip- 
ment, but the air-raid shelters—so often 
| proved necessary in many places—within 
quick reach of every worker. She saw the 
rooms where workers would be saved from 
burns in case of gas, and listened to the 
shop radios playing music against whir 
and rattle and fatigue and despair, and she 
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wished Alec could be there with her. “The thing to do now is to jump right back Kennedy’s face, bring up a feeling tl 
“This is the kind of plane they used in COLLIER“s into matrimony before you lose your nerve!” GEORGE WOLFE driven back without mercy. i 
the raid the other night, you know,” a fore- “Tf that’s true, what will you do?’ is 
man told her, patting the wing of a shining Eve. - 
monster. __ added, “what are the most of them think- marked urgent and the censors had passed “Tl go back to work. I certainl de 
The kind of plane that went down with ing of when the time allows? Not of a it through rapidly. It read: “Sorry cut want him if he’s thinking about you 
Kip’s friend, Kellogg, thought Pam. —_ tramp in Piccadilly nor ten of them. A your trip short but important develop- time.” 
“We've got a good many of your Ameri- man’s meant for one woman and if he’s ments regarding women industry here “You're not in love with him.” 
can fliers over here now,” the foreman fool enough not to know it, that’s his mis- believe you should sit in Washington con- “I was. I would be—” 
added. : fortune.” ference next week if possible suggest “You can’t whistle to it like thai 
“Yes, I know.” One who belongs to me. She spoke hotly and stopped in em- crowd inspection and confer Mallory Eve, “but maybe you think you're ijl 
Or does he? ' barrassment, mumbling, “Anyway, that’s embassy for air passage soonest. Cabling with him. Surely you don’t want i 
There was no time to think of that. Not my opinion. You can take it or leave it.” him also.” The signature was Jerome repeat this conversation to Kip. Tir 
now. She would think of it at night, rea- = “T._ can leave it,” said the pretty gypsy- Hayes. would be all mixed up. He’d hate it 
son it out, put all the parts together. faced girl and got up and left them. She could go back, of course. It was should be in love with me he'll hi 


But when the first night came she fell Matty gave a side glance at Pamela to insufficient. She hadn’t seen all she had find it out.” 





into an exhausted sleep in a hotel and rose see how she was taking the conversation. hoped to. But the few days in the plants § “Give him a chance and he'll findi 
at dawn to go on farther. On the second “In America maybe it’s different,” said had already shown her much that would said Pam. “I’m giving him one. I’m 
night, and the third, she went into the Matty apologetically. be useful when she got back home. The home to America and without seein 
country to stay with the girls who worked “No. Much the same,” Pam told her. development Hayes mentioned must be again.” i 
in the ordnance factories, in one of the “I expect it’s true in Egypt too.” very important or he wouldn’t suggest her “You can’t run away like that!” 
hostels. ; ; return so soon. This was almost like an “I’m not running. I’ve been ser 
There was a campus air about it, she HERE were no men about, exceptfora order, not to be disobeyed. She was re- My boss cabled me to come back.” 
thought, as she saw a stream of girls and few who came calling for their girls, sponsible to Jerome Hayes and indebted “That's too bad.” Eve repeated it Vie 
women coming from the busses after the soldiers from the nearest army camp. But to him for this trip. He had a right to call Then she said in a gentler voice, W 
shift was out. It was a girls’ campus, look- as Pamela was being shown through the her back. know, Kip really worships you. He ‘ir 
ing almost like a college with all its build- pantries and storerooms, a girl came rush- But when would she see Kip again? you're the finest girl he ever met, the! 
ings and paths, only there were no books ing through the narrow corridor in search Would she see Kip? of womanhood and all the rest of : 





to study, no grades, no degrees at the end of the registrar. She was carrying a little The London hotel seemed like home this one good woman left.” 
of this. There was a victory to be earned rectangle of patent-leather suitcase, and time, after all her strange beds in the last “Maybe. But he’s in love withyc 
at the end. Then they could go away, her eyes were shining above a button week. She went up to her room and looked You're like him and he knows it. HBa 
back to their houses. Then there would be nose. over the mail. No cable from Alec. She so. I don’t know what's gone on. It djsy 
men again for all these girls. “He’s got his leave, Miss Warren!” she had hoped on the way back to London that matter to me now. Except that I} 
The girls: thought about men. Pamela cried. “I can just make the bus that’s tak- he would send her a word of advice about like to know if you care for him. 
soon found that out, in their jokes with one ing the girls for the night shift and walk this call home. were sure of that—” 
another, because of the photographs she to the station. I'll be there in the morning.” How would she get in touch with Kip Eve Kennedy said in a straight Ic 
saw in the little bedrooms of the hostel, | “Good,” said Miss Warren and looked quickly? voice, “You can be sure.” 
most of all because they told her so, talking at her wrist. “Yes, you’ll just about make She remembered Eve. Or perhaps she (To be continued next week) 
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AR has spawned a deadly engine of 

destruction in the torpedo. Streaking 
just below the surface, its slim length packs a 
devastating force that can sink the greatest 
ships afloat. Quick to learn from the fate of the 
Bismarck, the Repulse, and the Prince of Wales, 
the United States is producing thousands of 
these torpedoes for our torpedo planes. Built 
like a watch, the propulsion unit which util- 





A TIN FISH THAT STREAKS FASTER 


izes vital precision parts built by Thompson, 
delivers tremendous speed and power. 


Into nearly every type of war weapon 
which employs internal combustion power 
goes some important part made by Thompson. 
After the war is won, this craftsmanship and 
great plant capacity will be turned to the 
building of better automobiles, trucks, trac- 
tors, and transport planes. 


War Production Drive Labor-Management Committees of 


Thompson “p) Products, Inc. 
[ 
THOMPSON I AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS CO. 


Manufacturers of Automotive and Aircraft Parts 
GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND + PLANTS IN OHIO, MICHIGAN, CALIFORNIA, AND ONTARIO, CANADA 





les_on Vital Parts for Planes, Tanks, Submarines, PT Boats, Torpedoes, Jeeps, Half-Tracks, Tractors, and Trucks 
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277, What happened to 
the wedding cake? 


“You'd think a wedding cake’s best friend would be 
champagne,” said the cake. “But here lam.. 





. frost- 


.. Just a wallflower. 


“Gosh! How the crowd’s going for that bubbling 


champagne and golden sauterne over at the wine- 


table. There’s the best man now. 


himself. 


.. trying a glass 


“Mmmm! Did you see him smile? That always 
happens when they serve I. V. C. wines. 


“And now look —look at him making a note on 


his cuff. I can read it from here. . 


frm fF “Cut me up.. 
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. if those I. V. C. wines aren’t get- 
ting to be unfair to wedding cakes!” 





“Ory” grapes from the non-irrigated 

I. V. C. vineyard give these California 

wines their delicious flavor. Unpuffed 

with excess water, our “dry” grapes are 

smaller, but the juice is more luscious 
. . just naturally richer. 


VC 


WINES 


BOTTLED AT THE WINERY 


Since 1883, 1.V.C. Gold Med- 
al and Cucamonga wines have 
been bottled at the winery. 
Red and white—table and 
dessert — sparkling and still 
...1.V.C. presses, matures 
and bottles 22 different wines 
for your pleasure... here at 
the world’s largest vineyard. 












Sound of Revelry ., 


Continued from page 30 a 


At first I hoped he was just another John 
on the make. If it turned out that way, I 
knew what would happen. Plenty of fresh 
air for him, because if Judy knows one 
thing to perfection, it’s how to take care 
of herself. But my last forlorn hope of 
that was squashed when Gregg showed up 
with his father. 

It was this waiter, Paul, who told me 
that the handsome iron-gray gent was 
Gregg’s old man. Paul heard the introduc- 
tion: “Judy, may I present my father? 
Father, this is the young lady I’ve been 
talking about so much.” 

Paul got the name. It was Arthur Gor- 
don Martin. All three names, and the mid- 
dle one important. He must have been 
quite a man when he was younger. He was 
still quite a man. A shade over fifty was 
my guess, and as hard and trim as someone 
fifteen years younger. His only resem- 
blance to his son was that they both had 
class. 


O THE situation continued‘to add up in 
a way I didn’t enjoy. When a lad like 


‘| young Martin brings his father to meet a 


girl, he isn’t playing. It’s the same as say- 
ing to the girl, “I like you—but seriously.” 
Judy couldn’t help but feel flattered. I 
couldn’t help but feel blue. 

There was nothing I could do about it. 
Judy and I were fighting. We didn’t get so 
mad that I could suddenly grab her and 
say “Let’s forget it.”” No. She was polite. 
Polite as all get out. Smiling and courteous 
and altogether discouraging. She didn’t 
even tell me about the maisonette until she 
had leased it, furnished it, and moved in. 

Ever since she inherited the Torrid Zone, 
I had known that she’d move away from 
the little one-room efficiency apartment. It 
wouldn’t have been common sense not to. 
But I had sort of thought I’d be in on it. 
As it turned out, I didn’t know a thing until 
she asked me one afternoon whether I 
wouldn’t like to see her new home. 

It was in the East Fifties, in a huge 
apartment building that was good without 
being ostentatious. I had never seen a 
maisonette before, but I wouldn’t tell Judy 
that. Ordinarily I’d have kidded about 
how ignorant I was, but she’d been satu- 
rated with so much culture recently, I fig- 
ured my best play was to take it in stride. 
So I made like maisonettes were an every- 
day occurrence in my life. 

What it turned out to be was a complete 
little house inside of a house. You didn’t 
enter it through the apartment house 
lobby: it had its own doorway on the street 
level. You walked inside, and you’d never 
know that it was part of a big building. 

It was two stories high and cute as 
a mule. On the ground floor there was a 
nice living room with a bar off one corner 
and a dinette adjoining. There was a trim 
kitchen that looked like an advertisement 
in a woman’s magazine. There was a big 
coat closet, a little foyer and a downstairs 
lavatory. 

Near the front door there was a curving 
flight of stairs with a fancy wrought-iron 
banister. Judy walked me up and showed 
me two rooms with connecting bath. One 
was furnished as a bedroom, the other as a 
sort of study or upstairs sitting room or 
whatever you’d want to call it. She told me 
she had gotten a decorator to make sug- 
gestions and help her choose the furni- 
ture, but that the ideas were mainly hers. 
I believed her, because the place looked 
like Judy. Judy with dough. 

She must have guessed what I was think- 
ing because she said, “Maybe I should 
have told you about it, but I wanted to 
surprise you.” 

“You did.” 

“Do you like it?” 

“Tt’s lovely.” 


“I've always wanted a place like thi w. 
me it seems more like a home thar &! 
ordinary apartment ever could.” , 

I wanted to ask whether Gregg Mm. til’ 
had been in on the preliminary co ‘0! 
ences, but I checked that out. I will») 
her to bring up that subject. She didj 

That night, the act got over pretty # ‘) 
When we finished, Judy went upsta 
I went into my own dressing room, 
the waiter, came in. He said, “The 
couple out yonder would like to 
you.” ; 

I said, “Me?” It was a dumb th 
say, but that still didn’t make it unnat 
“What kind of a couple?” 

Paul smiled. It wasn’t a fresh s 
it said something. “I didn’t notices 
man,” he said, “but the girl . . .” ange 
made a whistling sound which expn# 
approval. ig 

“Blonde or brunette?” That que 
didn’t mean anything, either. It’s j 
of the things you say. a 

“Blonde,” he answered. “I’ve seenie\ 
in here before.” |aid 

Something clicked. I had a crazy, Hew! 
hunch. This was too good to be true o1§ |W! 
fantastic to be good. I said, “Lead mi 
it. But point it out first.” Or 

We went to the back of the bandst § wt 
He pointed across the room to a third-§ i! 
table. I took a look at the dame and sai: 
“Well, I'll be...” | ET 

This promised to be good. Very gifs): 
Because the woman who had askeci: 
meet me was the blonde named Cle Ins 
the exquisite creature who had done he §:\i 
in the murder of Jonathan Tate. i ty 












HEN unexpected things continug a: 
happen, you think you'll learr§ xi: 
take them in stride. But if you’re a nom§rxi 
average human being who has lived a 1910) 
mal, average life, you never quite get §ui: 
customed to them. ow 

The regular orchestra, which had pla§j i 
the show, was leaving the rostrum, and § | \ 
Cuban outfit was getting ready to pec§— 
a little rumba. I walked across to the té Ww 
where the blonde was sitting with her 9 
friend. 

I had changed from my white tie :} 
tails and was wearing the blue suit wh 
Eddie Kane, my brother-in-law, is so f# 
of. I stood at the table and said, | 
wanted to speak to me.. .?” using a ris 
inflection and my best college manner. 

The blonde was wearing a gown of si}. 
pale green that at first it looked white. } 
green, I think they call it. It was quit} 
gown, and the gal in it was quite a { 
She evidently liked to be looked at, ¢ 
she was getting plenty of what she lik} 

The man at the table stood up. Hey} 
the same one I'd seen her with at theo} _ 
before, but he didn’t mean a thing to 1} 
He certainly wasn’t the man called Bi} - 
who had been with her on the terrace |} 
night Jonathan Tate was killed. He wa} 
tall, slender, gentlemanly-looking ck 
and he stood quietly, saying nothing. © 

The girl said, “You’re Mr. Harrisi} 
aren't you?” and I said, “Yes. Steve H 
rison.’ 

I remembered the voice. It was the sal 


. throaty, husky voice I’d heard on the t 


race when she was talking to Babs ¥ 
lard. 

The tall man, who was still standl 
said, “I’m John Stacey.” He held out ! 
hand, and I took it. He had a nice, fi 
grip and a level eye. I sat down next 
the blonde in a chair I grabbed from t} 
next table. 

She said, “I love your act. I hope y 
don’t mind my asking you to come ove; 

“Mind?” I looked at her in a certé 
way, and she liked it. Stacey introdu 
her as Claire Livingston—Miss Claire Li 


| 
| 
gston—and she gave me a warm hand 
‘\nd a touch of pressure. I didn’t get it. 
| hen a Waiter came up and I ordered a 
otch and plain water. They already had 
‘irinks on the table. 
} Isaid, “This is nice. But why?” 
+ She had evidently expected that ques- 
lion. She said, “When I like an act, I say 
‘Vho. Perhaps I’m also a celebrity hunter.” 
} “I'm no celebrity. Until two weeks ago 
hobody ever heard of me except my 
mother, and she wasn’t sure.” | 
“They'll hear of you.” She was laying it 
on pretty thick. “John and I have decided 
hat you're going far in this profession.” 

That was hitting below the belt. The 
average compliment leaves me cold; but 
say something nice about my dancing and 
*m a push-over. She had either made a 
blind stab or she knew it instinctively. 
hatever it was, it had its effect. I was 
apping it up. 

The orchestra was beating out what the 
‘American public calls a slow rumba, and 
‘is really a danzon. It’s an easy, intimate 
dance—so slow that even the exhibition- 
lists have trouble inventing gymnastics to 
go with it. Claire looked at me out of her 

iolet eyes and said, “I’d love to dance this 
ith you.” 

I said something about house rules and 
Wshe said, “Your partner is dancing.” 
I looked up and caught Judy out on the 
floor. She was with her new boy friend, 
this Gregg Martin. She was looking at me 
and the blonde, and I could see that she 
didn’t like what she saw. So I decided to 
make a good job of it. I got up and started 
dancing with Claire. I managed to keep 
pretty close to Judy so that she could get 
an eyeful. This was really plenty of female 
I was dancing with, and I was just enough 
Win love with Judy to enjoy acting like a 
| kid: trying to make her jealous. 
| We went back to the table and Claire 
onli started asking questions about me. That 
‘ldiijmade me feel important. She was sur- 
al prised to learn that I'd managed to grab 
ed) a couple of years of college, although she 
‘gm said she'd been able to guess that. I don’t 
| know why the public never thinks of per- 
ad p | formers in connection with education. 
i I was having a good time, but I was 
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nervous, too. Maybe Claire had learned 
that I had attended the Hughes party. 
Maybe she knew I was in the car with Babs 
Willard, when Babs was murdered. Maybe 
she had been in the other car and wanted 
to find out if I'd recognized anybody. But 
whatever she had in mind, she kept it 
beautifully covered up. She almost con- 
vinced me that she had sought me for my- 
self alone. Almost, but not quite. All I 
was sure of was that if she was playing 
with me, I’d meet her at her own game. 
She was welcome to see all of me she 
wanted and a little more than that: It was 
all very mysterious and I felt very im- 
portant. 

I don’t know how murderesses are sup- 
posed to act but, however it is, Claire 
didn’t act that way. She acted like a beau- 
tiful, moonstruck screwball who has gone 
overboard about a guy in show business. 
I didn’t Believe it, but that’s the way she 
was playing the hand. As for John Stacey, 
it didn’t seem to bother him. He wasn’t 
either patronizing or amused. He just took 
itin stride. Right in front of him, she made 
a date with me for the next day, and she 
gave me her address and her unlisted tele- 
phone number. She explained it by drop- 
ping a remark to the effect that Stacey was 
engaged—and not to her. That fixed things 
up all right, except it still didn’t explain 
why he was taking her places. But I wasn’t 
asking any questions. 


HE second show was pretty good. Just 

before I excused myself, Claire told me 
she and Stacey were leaving right after the 
show. It was her way of saying good night. 
She was telling me not to hurry back. So 
I didn’t. I probably wouldn’t have, any- 
way, because when I got to my dressing 
room Max Gold was sitting there. 

Max made me nervous. His intense 
black eyes seemed to see too much. And 
he had a way of saying things that got un- 
der my skin. 

He didn’t say hello. He gave me a mirth- 
less grin and said, “You get around, don’t 
you, Harrison?” 

I said, “So do you. Especially in places 
where you aren’t invited.” 

“T like it here.” He looked down at his 
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“I wish you'd decide on something, Butch. My feet are killing me” 
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Thete wash: old lady who lived in a shoe 
She had a lot of children but knew just what to do 
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she bought a can of Hem 


And for very few'points had meat for all of them 
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SUGAR-CURED fy the makers 
of Swift's Premium Ham 


DO YOUR DUTY TO YOU 


portions 


- for many recipes 


@ Prem is sugar-cured the exclusive 
Swift’s Premium way, equally good 
hot or cold. Every tempting forkful is 
solid meat, no waste. Prem supplies 
solid nutrition, too—proteins, min- 
erals, B complex vitamins. 

BAKED PREM TASTIES: Make 2 cups white 
sauce. To 1 cup add 1 can cubed Prem. Put 
Prem filling on pastry squares, 4” x 4”. 
Cover with similar squares and seal edges. 
Bake at 400° about 30 min. Serve, topped 
with 1 cup diced cooked celery mixed with 


the remaining white sauce. Yield: 6 servings. 


R COUNTRY: BUY WAR BONDS 



































- says Uncle Ned, 
the How-to-fix-it man 


@ Mending cracked 
walls with Rutland 
Patching Plaster 1s 
as easy as butter- 


J ae PS 
ing aslice of brea’ » 
Just mix with water 


and apply with & a, 

Z Say G 
firm as 

Smo ot tend ee / 

as the wall itself. 

Rutiand Fire 

Clay Company, 

Rutland, Vt. 


‘ Makes 2 
knife. FUR BREAKS IN, PLASTERED WALLS r] 


Fleet’s Chap Stick 
makes cracked lips 
smooth again fast. 
Gently medicated, it soothes 
smarting—helps heal blistered, 
broken skin. Used by U.S. Forces 
everywhere to prevent dry, 
weather-sore lips. 25c at all drug 
stores, Chap Stick Co., Lynchburg, Va. 
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MISSING 


your meals? 
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fr 


if wartime recipes leave something 
to be desired—this is IT! Dash it 
on and dish it up—A*1 Sauce 
boosts the taste of meats, fish, } 
fowl, gravies, vegetables, eggs 
—and the daily tomato juice! 
Always ask the waiter, or the 
Missus for... 
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slender, white hands. “Who's the dame?” 

“You know darn’ well who she is.” 

“I’m a cop,” he said. “But I don’t know 
everything.” 

I said, “She’s the girl who helped to kill 
Jonathan Tate.” 

“Oh, that! You still sticking to that 
idea?” 

eS ea 

“How'd you happen to meet her?” 

I sat down opposite him and lighted a 
cigarette. I didn’t offer him one. I said, 
“T'll play pretty if you will.” 

“Meaning what?” 

“You come clean with me and I'll do the 
same with you.” 

“T don’t get it.” 

“Yes, you do, I’m not crazy about you, 
Max—but I think you know your stuff. 
You've got your own reasons for saying 
that girl isn’t the one I saw on the terrace. 
You've sold Judy a bill of goods. Well, if 
she isn’t the one, why then she’s just a girl 
who has gone overboard about me.” 

“Why?” 

I was getting good and mad. “Because 
I’m a big, handsome brute, loaded down 
with sex appeal. One look at me and the 
women give. Besides, I’m the greatest 
dancer in the world and they want to say 
they knew me when. Which is being just 
as honest with you as you’ve been with 
me.” 

“T can’t help it,” he said, “if you’ve been 
reading too many books.” 

I said, “Judy probably told you that the 
woman on the terrace was called Claire. 
She was Claire and the man was Bob. 
Even if Judy didn’t tell you that, I did— 
when you quizzed me in the hospital. Well, 
this girl is named Claire.” 

“Lots of girls named Claire.’ 
unperturbed. “Millions of ’em.” 

“Not girls who look like that.” 

“Maybe. It’s a good name for a blonde.” 

I changed my tactics. I said, “Look— 
why can’t we pull together on this?” 

“Because you insist on acting like a 
dope.” 

“Maybe I am one. But even dopes can 
get ideas sometimes.” 

“What sort of ideas?” 

“Like this, for instance: That this visit 
of yours isn’t entirely casual.” 

“Meaning what?” 

“Meaning that it wasn’t any accident 
that you dropped in to see me when I’d 
been spending the evening with Claire 
Livingston.” 

Max didn’t give. He only asked: “How 
would I know anything about that?” 

“It’s my hunch that Judy phoned you.” 

“Because she was jealous?” 

“No. Because, for some reason, she is 
holding out on me. Maybe she didn’t 
want me to get friendly with a girl as non- 
chalant as Claire.” 

“Or as beautiful.” 

“You did see me with her, then?” 

“Sure. Why not? It’s my business to 
look around.” 

“Did Judy telephone you?” 

“Maybe so. Maybe not.” 

“In other words, you're not telling.” 

“That’s the idea.” 


, 


He was 


SHOOK my head. “I give up. I'll play 

it my Own way.” 

“You could get hurt.” 

“By whom?” . 

“What’s the difference? Funny ideas 
can get a guy into funny messes.” 

“My ideas aren’t funny. This Claire was 
mixed up in the Tate murder. She prob- 
ably helped to kill Babs Willard.” 

“And probably not.” 

“What makes you say that?” 

“Ballistics,” stated Max Gold dryly. 
“Just ballistics. Jonathan Tate and Babs 
Willard were not killed with the same 
gun.” 

I looked surprised and doubtful.. Max 
said quietly, “I’m leveling on that one.” 

I believed him. I said, ““That’s still nega- 
tive proof. It could have been the same 
people but with different guns.” 


“Could have been anything. But it 
wasn’t what you think.” His black eyes 
focused on me hard. “Take my advice and 


quit butting in where you're not wanted. 


You're not a cop—” 

“And don’t want to be one!” 

“Obvious,” he said, “and corny. But 
we'll let it ride. I’m telling you for your 
own sake to lay off. It isn’t doing you any 
good.” 

“I’m not trying to do myself any good. 
I’m worried about Judy.” 

He got up and started for the door. “No 
matter what I say, you're still playing it 
your own way, aren't you?” 

“Yes...” I did some quick thinking. I 
said, “Look, I’m really worried about 
Judy. I don’t believe that you aren’t con- 
necting Claire with the case. So I'll give 
you her full name and telephone number.” 

He handed me a thin smile and put his 
hand on the knob of the door. 

“Forget it,’ he said. “I’m not inter- 
ested.” 


O MAX GOLD wasn’t interested. Judy 
wasn’t interested. Nobody was inter- 
ested. 

Two murders. One of the associate mur- 
derers sitting right in the lap of the police, 
and the cops wouldn't play. 

I suppose I’m no more stupid than the 
average, but I never felt like such a dope 
in my life. Nothing came out even. Go to 
a cop and say, “Look, I’ve caught you a 
murderer,” and he says, “So what?” It was 
very discouraging. 

I got up the next morning at eleven and 
turned on the percolator. I had just sipped 
the coffee and lighted a cigarette when the 
house phone rang and the doorman said 
that Mr. Baylor wanted to see me. The 
name had a familiar sound, but I couldn’t 
place it. However, I told the doorman to 
send him up. 

I was getting too popular for comfort. 
People calling on me: policemen, blondes, 
and now—this. I opened the door and 
Baylor walked in. I spotted him right 
away. He was the long, tall, sandy-haired, 
pleasant-looking Harvard boy who had 
been unhappy about Babs Willard while 
Babs was still alive. 

He looked more unhappy now. He 
looked haggard. His eyes had sunk, and 
he was nervous. He looked like a man 
who hadn’t had much sleep. I shook hands 
with him, said I remembered him and 
asked him to have a seat. He sat down in 
my one comfortable chair and stretched 
his long legs out toward the dummy man- 
tel. He said, “I guess you're surprised to 
see me.” 





I shook my head. “Nothing sur 
me any more.” 

He opened a cigarette case and } 
toward me. I took one, even thoug 
first was still smoldering in the ash 
I was trying not to jump at conelu 
These days it seemed better just to 
with the current. 

He was a reticent chap. He had 
culty getting down to cases. He sa 
had to talk to someone.” 

“Especially me?” 

He nodded. “Especially you.” 

“Here we are.” 

He said, “More than two weeks 
passed since Babs—Miss Willard 
killed. The police have done nothing 
it 

“You're telling me.” 

His eyes looked tired. He said, “I 
like that. I was... well, I was very 
in love with Babs.” 

“T figured that.” 

“I thought the police would be 
efficient. It didn’t matter so much ; 
someone being punished, but I wa 
satisfaction of understanding.” 

“IT know what you mean...” I ste 
on a rising inflection and left it ha 
there. ; 

He said, “This is an awkward thin 
coming to you. I don’t mean to br 
pertinent or inquisitive .. .” 

“Forget it. I’m wondering about 
too. Perhaps it’s good to compare n 

He wanted to say things, but he 
the intimate type. Finally he said, wi 
obvious effort, “Babs was quite for 
you, wasn’t she?” 


SHOOK my head. “I was a new to 
or words to that effect. Once she 
found out what made me tick, she’d 
lost all interest.” : 

He said, “It’s decent of you to 
that way. Whether or not it’s stricth 
truth.” 

“Tt’s the truth, all right.” 

“Babs was wild.” He sounded as thi 
he was summing things up for his 
benefit. “I don’t know why I was si 
tracted to her. Some btological—or 
chological—twist. The point is that I 
I knew she was irresponsible . . . but © 
has driven me half crazy is why an 
should want to murder her.” 

I waited for him to go on. He said, “ 
were in the car with her, weren’t you?” 

pavesied 

“How did that happen?” 

“Her invitation.” I had made up 
mind that whatever I told Floyd Bz 
would be the truth. Not all the truth, 


a yy J 
mal, 
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“It’s a waste of money, I'll admit—but it’s something to spend your money on” 
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Most Californians call it the 
nner Pass over the High Sierra, but to every 
lroad man on our Sacramento Division, it is 
he Hill.” There’s no tougher stretch of railroad 
he country than this section of S. P.’s Over- 
id Route between San Francisco and Chicago. 





le double track begins to climb toward the 
tle foothills that hide the summit ridge. But 
e grade is deceptively steep, and at Roseville 
big cab-in-front locomotives are coupled on. 


larging, the great engines assault The Hill. 
ough Rocklin, Newcastle and Auburn, through 
ipper Gap and Colfax and Gold Run—the way 
ations of the Forty-Niners—through Dutch 
lat and Emigrant Gap to the 7,000-foot sum- 
it, with Donner Lake shimmering far below. 


rom the summit you can hear the monsters 


ypming up the grade, their far-off whistles 


| The Hill 
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echoing in the granite canyons. You can feel 
the stirring pulse of a railroad at war—the 
grim determination of the big engines and the 
men who run them. 


There isn’t a man on The Hill who isn’t proud 
of the kind of railroading they do there, proud 
of the way they keep the line open in spite of 
everything that Nature can throw at them. 


If you’ve ever been routed out of a warm bed to 
help man a work train or a rotary snow plow, 
you know why being a railroad man is a lot 
like being in the army. Every one of us is on 
call 24 hours a day to keep ’em rolling. 
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haps; but as much as I could spill without 
jeopardizing Judy. 

“T thought so. Would you mind telling 
me what happened—actually?” 

“T wouldn’t mind, but I still can’t do it. 
We were headed north. Babs was driving. 
There was a car on our left. I heard the 
shots. She lost contro! of the wheel. We 
crashed into something, and I woke up in 
the hospital.” 

“What had you been talking about?” 

I figured he could take it. “She wanted 
to go places. I didn’t. We were arguing 
about that.” 

He said, as though it hurt, “On the ter- 
race ... she kissed you, didn’t she?” 

I started to blame the lipstick on Judy, 
but I knew he would spot the lie, so I just 
nodded. He said awkwardly, “At first 1 
thought maybe you had killed her.” 

“T didn’t do it.” 

“Of course not. The whole idea was 
silly. But so is every other idea I’ve had.” 

I said, “I'll come right back at you. I 
got the hunch at first that the cops thought 
you Were mixed up in it.” 

He looked at me straight. “That would 
have been logical,” he said, and I liked his 
directness. “They must have found out 
that I was in love with her, that I brought 
her to the party, and that I could have been 
jealous. I was surprised that they didn’t 
make it uncomfortable for me.” 

“Did they question you?” 

“Yes. Of course. But they didn’t seem 
to suspect me of anything.” 

“Go ahead,” I suggested. 
ested.” 

“It’s an absurd thing to say—but I got 
the idea they knew who had done it.” 

“T got that idea, too.” 

“Of course we’re both wrong... 

“Are we?” 

“Naturally. They'd have arrested some- 
body if they'd known.” 


“I'm inter- 


” 


E HAD logic on his side, but I knew 

more than he did. Things I wasn’t tell- 
ing. I said, “If Miss Willard had gotten 
into some serious scrape recently, would 
she have mentioned it to you?” 

“Perhaps not. But I’d have known that 
something was wrong.” 

“T see... you mean, you knew her so 
well that you’d have known there was 
something, even if she hadn’t told you?” 

“That's it.” He reached around for the 
right words. “The thing happened, and no- 
body seems interested. But they should be. 
The murder was planned. It was expertly 
carried out.” 

“Maybe,” I suggested, “they weren't 
gunning for her at all. Maybe it was me 
they wanted.” 

He looked hopeful. “Have you any 
enemies who would want to kill you?” 

I shook my head. “Td like to say ‘Yes,’ 
old man, but I can’t. I suppose there are 
some guys who don’t like me, but their dis- 
like wouldn’t go that far.” 

Baylor said, “It’s odd, Harrison—but 
I’m not nearly as much concerned about 
who did it, as 1am about why it was done.” 

I looked at him hard. He had put my 
own thoughts into words. The why of 
things had been bothering me, too. As a 
matter of fact, I was one up on this lad be- 
cause I knew at least one of the answers to 
the question Who? 

He waited while I showered and dressed. 
We agreed that we'd talk things over again, 
and he told me how to reach him. He 
grabbed a taxi, and I walked down to the 
club. I was late for rehearsal and I ex- 
pected Judy to be sore. She wasn’t. 

Asa matter of fact, she was sweeter than 


she had been for a long time. I didn’t know- 


whether it was the Claire Livingston angle, 
or what—but I liked it. I’m funny about 
Judy. She can make me madder quicker 
than anybody else on earth, but she can 
reverse the process twice as fast. 
When you're in a dance set, you rehearse 
all the time. It’s a hard, steady grind and it 
never ends. You argue over things; you 
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get tired; your nerves get frayed. Ours did 
—sometimes. But not today. 

She didn’t mention Claire, and I didn’t 
say a word about Gregg Martin, which was 
all just as well, because fireworks might 
have started. I don’t know why Martin 
made me nervous. Maybe it was because 
his old man was taking a hand. When 
somebody who seems to have class starts 
dragging his father along it’s the same as 
proclaiming that his intentions involve 
matrimony, and that was a thought I didn’t 
care about playing around with. 


E FINISHED rehearsing and got 
dressed. We went toa long, narrow 
restaurant on Broadway, sat in a booth, 
and ate a light dinner together. Everything 
was still sweetness and light. Judy said, 
“What are you doing after the dinner 
show?” 
“Nothing.” 
“Neither am JI. What say we play 
hooky?” 
“Sold!” 
Her clear gray eyes met mine. “Let’s go 


“Here’s a list of things I want you to save!” 


down to my place between shows. We can 
have a nice, long talk.” 

I endorsed the idea with enthusiasm. 
The talk idea registered okay, but chiefly I 
liked the prospect of being alone with 
Judy. A table in your own night club, 
with strangers talking to you . . . that isn’t 
good for romance. You build up to some- 
thing and it gets shot from under you. I 
figured that maybe Judy had a method to 
all this madness, but that was all right with 
me, too. I could always hope. 

The show went pretty good. Renita got 
mad because Professor Grisson got more 
applause than she did. She didn’t like to 
be topped by what she called “a cheap 
trickster.” But that’s how it was, and Judy 
and I slipped away before Renita could 
demand that the arrangement of the show 
be changed. 

We left the club about 9:45. It was good 
and cold, but there wasn’t any wind, and so 
we walked. Two blocks over, I reached for 
Judy’s hand. She didn’t seem to mind. 

The streets still looked funny to me. I 
couldn’t get accustomed to the dimout. It 
made you feel like six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, except that crowds were on the street. 
We crossed Fifth Avenue and kept on 
walking east. We approached the apart- 
ment house which contained Judy’s mai- 
sonette. 

It was a nifty building—gray with mar- 
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ble trim. Or anyway, it looked like marble 
and it positively was gray. It was twenty 
stories high and had a penthouse. There 
was a little black and gold sign in front 
which announced that a four-room apart- 
ment was available. A few cars were 
parked near the place—one right in front 
of the maisonette. 

The door to Judy’s new place was prac- 
tically on the sidewalk. As we started for 
it, Judy said, ““That’s funny.” 

“What is?” 

“I’m getting absent-minded in my old 
age. I forgot to turn the lights out.” 

We could see light back of the front 
door, and beyond the Venetian blinds 
which covered the windows of her living 
room. I said, “How come you put the 
lights on in the first place? The sun was 
shining when you left here.” 

She looked at me and said, “That’s 
right . . .” Then she laughed. “I’m so 
used to snapping lights out when I leave 
that I probably flicked the switch auto- 
matically. So they’re on.” 

She opened her bag and took out the 
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key. Judy isn’t like the average woman. 
She never fumbles. She slipped the key in 
the lock and turned it. I said, “Wait a 
minute.” 

“What's wrong?” 

“The light,” I said. “It’s out.” 

Judy blinked. “Maybe we were seeing 
things.” 

“T don’t think so. I'd swear it was on, 
and now it isn’t.” 

She said, “Let’s find out what gives,” 
and pushed open the door. 


SHOVED ahead of her. The place was 

dark as midnight. Maybe we had been 
wrong, at that—but I didn’t think so. I 
said, ‘““Where’s the switch?”. . . and then 
I stopped talking. 

Something moved in the darkness. It 
moved fast, and it moved toward the 
sound of my voice. 

Something hit me on the side of the 
head. It didn’t hit square, which was for- 
tunate, but it hurt. 

I reached out. I got my hands on an 
overcoat. It was a very live overcoat— 
with a man inside. 

He tore loose. Then there was an ex- 
plosion which sounded about seven times 
as loud as a sixteen-inch gun. It was very 
close to my ear, and that was the second 
close call I’d had in less than no time at all. 

The door opened, and the man leaped 


















































outside. My head was spinning. I; 
bled toward the door. Just as I got th 
saw a car shoot away from the curt 
traffic light at the corner was green, 
the car made the turn on two wheels. 
I felt Judy’s hand on my arm. : 
was shaky. She said, “Are you hurt’ 
I said, “No,” which wasn’t strictly 
She said, “He tried to kill you.” _ 
I went inside. I didn’t say what I 
thinking. I didn’t remind her that 
truder couldn't have expected me. 
If he had intended to kill anybo 
was Judy. 
That gave me plenty to think abe 


HERE was no light in the mais 

Just a pale yellow oblong which 
from outside and reminded me of 
tangle of light I'd seen on the te 
Jonathan Tate’s apartment. 

I heard the click of a switch and 
there was plenty of light. Judy stood 
one hand still on the switch—look 
me. I closed the front door. 

I don’t know what I looked like 
cept scared. Judy came over to me 
touched the lump on the side of m 
She said, “Does it hurt much?” 

“Not so badly that a drink won’t¢ 

I led the way back to the kitch 
opened all doors carefully, including t 
leading into closets. I said, “I'll be 
back,” and started upstairs. Any other 
would have said, “Be careful,” 
would have been the ultimate in s 
fluous remarks. ; 

I was being careful, all right. I ha 
enjoyed the little encounter by the d 
and I didn’t want a second dose. I pt 
footed around the upstairs like a g 
ready to jump or run if anything 
gerous-looking popped out at me. N 
ing did. 

When I got downstairs again, Jud 
mixed two Scotches. Good strong Scote 
Double ones. I gulped mine down and 
warm inside but no more courageou! 
was thinking lots of things that I di 
want Judy to know. She didn’t frigl 
easily, but I didn’t want to try. Sols 
“A burglar.” = 4 


é 
‘A 


Her gray eyes were steady. She s 
“Perhaps.” 


“What do you mean: Perhaps?” 

“Just that. Maybe it wasn’t.” 

She was saying it for me. I didn’t w 
her to know how shaky I was. I war 
to build up her morale, and if mine 
along with it, why that was okay by 
I made a pallid attempt at insouciane 
even thought of it as insouciance, wk 
was a good ten-dollar word to think a 
a time like that. I said, “We have { 
don’t we?” 

“Yes...” Her face was dead wk 
“He might have killed you.” 

“Yeah. And I might get run over by 
automobile tomorrow.” 

She sat down on the couch. [I sat 
side her. She tried to drink, but her hi 
was shaking so that she spilled some of 
liquor. She put her drink on the table : 
turned toward me. 

I’m not entirely a dope. I folded her 
and held her tight. Her body was tre 
bling. The fingers on my arm were digg 
in. I tilted her head back and kissed 
It was a good kiss, and it paid divider 
The procedure seemed to do us both go 
sO we repeated it. Several times. I sz 
“That pays for everything.” ; 

I could see that she was still think 
about me. It hadn’t yet occurred to | 
that the intruder couldn’t have expected 
find me there. He probably hadn't 
pected anyone . . . but if he’d had a 
ideas, they would have been Judy. IE 
simply happened to‘be first in the hou 

We sat like that for a long time, 1 
daring to talk. We each took anotl 
drink. They seemed to have no more eff 
than water, but I suppose they helped. 
said, “Maybe we’d better have a look-se 

(To be continued next week) 
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Be ja masterpiece of war-inspired automotive engineering?—of power, speed 
« ruggedness? Yes, indeed. The Willys-built Jeep is all of that. But it is some- 
e 4 y even bigger and more vital to the fighting men it serves, and to this war. 
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It’s THE FLAMING BAYONET OF RETRIBUTION; forged from thesteel 


: 
lof Freedom, by the pulsating hands of liberty-loving Americans; 
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; sharpened by the memory of Nazi 
K atrocities; and steeped in the hate 
of Nanking, of Warsaw, of Lidice, 
of Rotterdam, of Greece, of Stal- 


ingrad—and of Pearl Harbor! 


Fog It’s A CLEAR-EYED, square-jawed 
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American soldier — from a farm 


_ | in Iowa or the Ghetto in New York—vested with the speed of 
Vengeance, the elusiveness of a taunting Chetnik, and the im- 
IW | placable certainty of Hitler’s fate. 
ine . 

y bj 

any 

"| In’s THE ANSWER TO THE SILENT PRAYER of a young American 

a 
Neg Better, whose baby’s father, while 


‘W hanging helpless from his para- 
Of chute, was murdered in cold blood 
a by a devilish, grinning Jap. 
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| wath T’S A PRESIDENT’S “LIMOUSINE” 
he 
at Casablanca .. . a general’s 


iim Seven League Boots .. . a scout- 








fd Willys-Overland civilian engi- 
rl neers assisted the U. S. Quarter- 
"7 . master Corps in designing and 
perfecting the Jeep adopted by 
the U. S. Army. The amazing 

































ing party’s Magic Carpet ...a 
war correspondent’s Life Line. 

It’s A MECHANICAL ARMY MULE 
with a power-pulsing ‘“‘Go-Devil”’ 
heart ...an angel of- Mercy to 
a wounded soldier in a desert fox 
hole . . . a Godsend to the fran- 


tic driver of a foundered lorry, hub deep in Tunisian mud. 


It’s A FIRE-BALL OF POWER, speed and stubborn durability, ready 


for any assignment on any thundering battle front in the world. 


It’s A PEACE-LOVING America roused to fighting fury, deter- 
mined to blast Hitler’s Nazis and Hirohito’s Japs into the Hell 
they’ve made for themselves, and 
to bring all enemies of human 
liberty and human decency to 


unconditional surrender. 


That, sir, is the Willys- built 
Jeep from America, the Arsenal 


of Democracy. 


BUILT 


world-renowned ‘‘Go- Devil” engine 
that drives it with such power, speed 
and flexibility, is an exclusive Willys- 
Overland development. Willys-Over- 
land Motors, Inc. 
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EBERHARD 
MADE IN. U. 
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and 


1 double check 


M checking is done with MONGOL 
Colored Pencils, and they certainly 
double check with me. I’m under pres- 
sure to get things done today, so need 
a pencil with a strong, thin lead that 
can stand the pace. Give me MONGOLS 
that need no pampering and can be point- 
ed in a pencil sharpener, every time.” 


For years most widely used for office, 
engineering and art work, for checking 
and color coding, for maps, graphs, 
charts and a hundred and one purposes. 
When your work calls for color, “Say 
MONGOL to your Stationer” ...24 colors 
to choose from; reds and blues in 3 
degrees of hardness, greens and yellows 
in 2 degrees. Also available in assort- 
ment boxes of 12 and 24 colors. 


SINGLE 
PENCILS 


CONSULT YOUR 
STATIONER FOR 
QUANTITY PRICES 


<-> 
EBERHARD 


NEW YORK FABER R TORONTO 


IN FINE WRITING ‘eae! SINCE 1849 








Please, miss, I intend to get married, and 
what do I do when baby comes? Please, 
miss—”’ 

Some were furtive. “I ast a cop, see? 
This copper’s a friend, see? He says come 
here and you fix me up, see? I need a Two 
Book but I lost me One Book, see? Naw, 
I don’t tell nobody but this cop friend, and 
he says all I gotta do is come in and tell 
the truth that I lost me One Book and you 
fix me up. See? Lissen, I ain’t got no time 
to go before no board. Honest I lost me 
One Book.” 

Some were wise guys. “Look, I’m in a 
hurry. A couple friends from Chicago are 
staying with me for a while. Big shots. 
Goin’ to Washington for a couple big jobs 
war production. Last night I call up my 
district leader. He says to mention his 
name and get a couple books for my 
friends from Chicago. He says to mention 
his name.” This species get the heave-ho 
fast. 

Some are dumb. “J dunno. A man tells 
my mother to tell me to come down and 
get a book. I dunno who he was—just said 
you'd know. Number One Book? Honest 
I dunno. What's that? I dunno if I ever 
had a Number One. This man he tells my 
mother just come down. I dunno. I was 
coming in but I moved. He said—” 

Some are tragic. “I gotta get a book for 
my husband. No, he won’t come down. 
He just got home. No, he won’t come 
down. He says—he says—Oh, listen!” 
She leans across the counter. “He’s just 
down from Sing Sing. Honest, he was in- 
nocent. I been trying to get along. Got 
me a job in a war factory but I can’t do it 
on account of the children. He’s afraid 
to come out. He’s changed. He’s—” 

Some are jubilant. “I want a One Book 
so’s to get a Two Book. I had a baby last 
week. Oh, I feel fine. Baby’s fine. Weighs 
nine pounds. Sure, here’s the certificate 
from the doctor. Thanks, dear, thanks. 
It's a boy. Same to you and many of 
them.” 

Looking for Trouble 


Some are cagey. “Wanna see my papers? 
I’m a citizen six years. My husband he’s 
workin’ at Sperry’s. Wanna see his papers? 
Take a look at me. Do I look like some- 
body would put something over on a gov- 
ernment both me and my husband love? 
I need a Two Book but can’t find my One 
Book. Looked everywheres. You know 
how it is—opening your handbag maybe 
fifty times a day and things drop out. No, 
I didn’t report nothing to the police sta- 
tion. Honest? You got to report a little 
thing like that to the police? Okay, gimme 
a new One Book so’s I caneget my Two 
Book, and I'll stop in the police station on 
my way home. That’s a lovely dress you 
got on. Sure, it ain’t nowhere about the 
apartment. I looked everywhere. I was 
saying to . . . what? Five years or ten 
thousand dollars fine? Well, now. Maybe 
—maybe. Okay then, never mind for now. 
I'll go home and look again. Maybe I can 
find it. Sure, I'll drop in and let you know.” 

But most of them are honest people, 
scared, confused, uninformed and wonder- 
ing what to do next and when to do it— 
like Washington. Board members in heav- 
ily populated places from Brooklyn to Los 
Angeles will assure you of that. They'll go 
further. They'll add that they are be- 
mused, that they can’t keep up with the 
changes in regulations issued from the 
capital, that the entire rationing and price- 
ceiling differentials are too complicated. 
Lots of them say that they’ve quit trying; 
that they’re going to exercise their own 
judgment and hope it fits. 

The girls on the government side of the 
counters are shrewd. They spot chiselers 
promptly. They work fast; they have to. 
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If they didn’t, such centers as Adelphi 
Street would be bedlam in high. When 
girls are so rushed that there’s no time for 
satisfactory appraisal of the applicant and 
his story, men inspectors edge in, look 
hard, listen close. Snap judgment neces- 
sarily rules. In rodeos like Adelphi Street, 
there’s no time for exhaustive investiga- 
tion at the ration-book counters. If there’s 
any doubt, the applicant is sent upstairs 
where he can be interrogated more lei- 
surely at individual desks. 

In small communities, in rural and sub- 
urban sections where everybody is more or 
less acquainted with everybody, recourse 
can be made to records because there is 
space to keep records in and more time to 
file them. Also, in such centers there is 
nothing approximating the race and lan- 
guage diversification which makes the life 
of ration-board-members in Brooklyn the 
dive-bomber raid it has turned out to be. 

But in Brooklyn, as in all places of com- 
parable population, there is no time to file 
records. There would be even less time to 
dig into records for verification of every 
citizen appearing with tales of lost Number 
One Books. You can’t get a Number Two 
without showing Number One. If you’ve 
lost Number One, you’re supposed to re- 
port it forthwith to the police. 

When applying for another Number One 
in New York, you must produce a paper 
from the police certifying that you’ve in- 
formed them of the loss of your original. 
In some other sectors, you must produce a 
newspaper in which you have advertised 
your loss. But New York has turned that 
down, saying that the cost of the adver- 
tisement would be no hardship on the pros- 
perous and too great an expense for the 
poor. Washington lets local boards grap- 
ple with that. _ 

The OPA in Washington has ruled that 
if you have lost your Number One Book, 
you must wait thirty days to get another. 
This was supposed to make you careful, 
but there are many cases of actual loss, 
with no skulduggery whatever involved. 
Upon such unfortunates, the thirty days 
could levy a serious hardship, particularly 
where dieting prescribed by physicians is 
involved. It could even impair the health 
of the family whose only offense is having 
a careless guardian of its ration books. 
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“Well, I just like to bid seven spades!” 



















































Therefore, the board members my 
cise common sense, rely on their ju 
of character, on their ability to ¢ 
difference between the honest and t 
The latter problem is not always 
An average of 5,000 people presen 
selves daily to the Brooklyn board 
that they've lost their Number One 
After brief interviews with cold ¢ 
about half of them decide to go he 
look again, that maybe they've mere 
placed them. 
If you’ve never had a Number On 
or if you say you haven’t and are 
those people who are willing to t 
chance of being fined up to ten the 
dollars or going to jail for a few yea 
can get one almost overnight. 
chiseler is more likely to tell the 
the counters that he has never had 
ber One Book. He is betting on the iF 
ity of the board to catch him. Be 
better system has been devised tf 
OPA, his chances of getting away 
are not at all forlorn. To seek verifi 
for every applicant’s story would t 
army of investigators that would 
many of our overseas Armed Force 
like reconnaissance groups. 


Questionable Points 
(oe: 
In congested centers like New @ 
City, it is not too difficult to use ale 
even more sets of ration books. Ini» 
land, for example, the rationed hou@#.., 
must deal exclusively at one store fo ; 
Thus, she finds it impossible to 
books of points if the provisioner i 
est or if he’s impressed with the pe 
imposed for conniving with a chisele 
in the heavily populated sections ¢ 
United States (in New York City z 
rate) there are many stores and 
where, above all, business is busines 
no questions are asked. You use one 
at one store and the other at an 
Doubtless the OPA will eventua 
something about this, but the overw 
rationing boards are powerless. 
So let’s go upstairs in Adelphi Stree 
look over the applicants who either hi 
allayed the suspicions of the girls i 
gymnasium or, having books, have s 
pleas to make. 
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VAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


ithout Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 


of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out about two pints of 
tid bile onto the food you swallow every day. If 
; bile is not flowing freely, your food may not 
lest. You get constipated. You feel sour, sunk and 
7 | world looks punk. 

it takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver 
jis to get these 2 pints of bile flowing freely to 
‘Ke you feel “up and up.” Get a package today. 
fe as directed. Effective in making bile flow free- 
Ask for Carter’s Little Liver Pills. 10¢ and 25¢. 
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There’s a Chinese at the desk of a 
woman who is slowly, patiently, clearly 
and simply explaining why he cannot get 
all the ingredients he needs for all the slum 
bum chow his customers seem to need. 
He listens intently, his face utterly impas- 
sive, his attitude deeply respectful. He 
wears the flag of China on his right lapel, 
the Stars and Stripes on his left. A Red 
Cross tag dangles from his breast pocket. 
His necktie is red, white and blue. The 
woman is finished talking. He rises, bows 
politely from the waist, murmurs a “So 
thank you. Much obliged. You are very 
kind. Gooooo-by.” This is the fifth suc- 
cessive day he has been in, asking the same 
question. 

“T need an interpreter,” sighs the woman 
at the desk. “I asked him on the first day 
if he understood English. He said yes. I’ve 
just asked him to bring in somebody who 
understands English better. He said he’d 
bring his brother. But I don’t know. I told 
another Chinese to bring in his brother 
who, he said, understood English better. 
And that one’s brother was only nine years 
old and couldn’t understand Chinese.” 

There’s quite a row yonder. A very 
globular lady is demanding an order for a 
pair of shoes. She is insisting, too, that the 
board arrest immediately a shoe merchant 
from whom she bought a pair last week, 
using her No. 17 coupon which, legally, 
she wouldn’t be able to replace for some 
time to come. The shoes she bought last 
week, for which she gave up her No. 17 
coupon, were too large, the heels too high. 
She took the shoes back to the dealer. But 
she’d worn them five or six days and, 
understandably, he would not exchange 
them. There’s nothing the board member, 
a retired banker, can do for her. 

“Where are these shoes that are too large 
and the heels too high?” he asks, not be- 
cause it matters but because he has run 
out of all other questions. 

“Where do you think?” she demands. “I 
threw them in the crook’s face.” 

“Sorry,” says the member, trying to 
solace her. 

“Sorry?” she screams at the top of her 
voice. “What are you sorry about? You 
with nothing to do but sit there behind a 
government desk pulling down your good 
ten thousand dollars a year outa the pock- 
ets of us hard-working taxpayers.” 


Post-Mortem Shoes 


The member waves her away. Actually, 
he’s working full time, eight and sometimes 
ten hours a day, getting no pay at all for 
his patriotic service. He tells us that an- 
other of his troubles is convincing people 
that they cannot have orders for shoes for 
members of their families who die. Sud- 
denly, says he, it has become an absolute 
necessity that every deceased person wear 
a new pair of shoes when being buried. 

A man had made such an application 
early that morning. The board member 
was slightly suspicious. 

“How big was your deceased brother?” 
he asked idly. 

“Just a little guy. Wouldn’t come up to 
my shoulder. Swell little guy.” 

“What size shoes did he wear?” 

“Eleven and a half.” 

“Just about your size, hey?” said the 
member. 

“Yeah, just about. A swell littl—” be- 
gan the applicant. Then: “All right. What 
the hell!” And he left. 

A few desks farther on, there’s a woman 
applying for an extra sugar and coffee al- 
lowance. She doesn’t get it and she isn’t 
pleased. 

“Maybe you got a brother,” she says 
to the woman who has not given her any 
orders for extra sugar and coffee. “Maybe 
you got a husband. Maybe he’s a young 
lawyer trying to get a start with his office 
in the house so far. Maybe he hopes to get 
an office when he’s got the capital. Maybe 
you got to entertain a lotta people to 


build up a good will and maybe a prac- 
tice for the brother or the husband. Maybe 
you don’t know it, but that takes a lotta 
coffee and sugar. But maybe,” and this is 
heavy with insinuation, “maybe in a job 
like yours you don’t need no orders for 
the extra coffee and sugar maybe.” 

If a member of our Armed Forces is 
home on leave of more than three days, 
he’s entitled to food allowances and, in 
some situations, to gasoline, but he has to 
appear in person. 

At one of the desks a woman is ap- 
plying for extra meat, sugar, coffee and 
canned fruit juices for her son who is 
home for ten days. 

“Him come in?” she scoffs. “Not him. 
Not him in person. He come home day 
before yesterday. He went to bed and ain’t 
been out of it since. He says he ain’t going 
to get up for a week.” 

Applicants for extra fuel oil ask all and 
sundry to feel their hands, how cold they 
are. They’re sure that their landlords di- 
vert the apartment house fuel oil to the 
furnaces in their own homes—either that 
or sell fuel oil at vast profit to friends. 
Other citizens are demanding extra food 
“like the doctor ordered,” but they’ve got 
to produce the order or recommendation 
signed by the physician. And if there is 
anything suspicious about the “doctor’s or- 
der” they are asked to leave their name 
and address and await word. Quite a num- 
ber of the board’s letters to given addresses 
come back stamped “Unable to Locate.” 


Skulduggery at Work 


There are suspicions, too, that there are 
doctors who are not quite above taking a 
fee for phony diet prescriptions. It’s like 
the old days of prohibition. There are 
stories around that for two dollars you 
can get an “urgent” recommendation for 
extra meat and butter, but there have been 
no investigations because there are no in- 
vestigators for such work. As far as we’ve 
been able to learn, no chiseler, lay or pro- 
fessional, has been arrested. There’s noth- 
ing such boards as George Tilyou’s can do; 
they’re overworked now. 

Loath as we are to make predictions, we 
cheerfully prophesy that when the OPA 
gets around to a season of investigating, 
there are going to be quite a number of 
columns of ration scandal in your news- 
papers. 

England has a much firmer control of 
her rationing, but England’s job is infi- 
nitely simpler. The country is tiny and 
easy to cover with investigators. Most of 
England’s food (Brussels sprouts being a 
dreadful exception) and oil is imported, 
and the government takes possession and 
control at the docks, maintaining the con- 
trol down through wholesalers, distribu- 
tors, middlemen, retailers and consumers. 
England maintains ceiling prices even on 
food dispensed in restaurants. Further- 
more, the variety of foods to be rationed 
and price-ceilinged is smaller than it is 
here. Therefore, there is not much that the 
OPA can learn from Britain’s Food Minis- 
try except simplicity. 

Just before George Tilyou suggested 
that we feed ourselves, we listened in on a 
Negro woman whose physician, an Obi 
medicine man, was treating her for “ser- 
pents”—pronounced “‘sarpents.”” She had 
to have “two pounds warpins, a mess of 
beans growed in the dark, six ounces 
spread lint and one pound fresh bark.” 
Besides, the applicant had to have a bottle 
of “washdown with rust.” 

The woman clerk she talked to didn’t 
ask what these ingredients were, but she 
said: “I don’t know what you're talking 
about. I don’t know whether these things 
are rationed or not.” 

The applicant looked relieved, arose. 
“Thass all I aim to know, thass all,” she 
said, and she departed. 

So did we. 

THE END 
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e cool as an Eskimo this sum- 

B mer in an open weave, 
breeze-inviting Portis straw. Fine 
panamas, hand-woven in Ecuador, 
made with interchangeable pug 
bands are $3.50 to $7.50. Air- 
mesh straws, brim-full of smart- 
ness sell for only $1.95 to $3.00. 
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®“Dive Bombing” mosquitoes 


— “Four Motor” flies — are 
just two of the treacherous 
insect-enemies that wage war 
on our soldiers on many battle- 
fronts...and two good reasons 
why the army uses such vast 
quantities of FLIT and our 
other insecticides. 


For FLIT, like our other insec- 
ticides, is known as a super- 


slayer of foreign pests. Just as 
it is known throughout Amer- 
ica as a deadly weapon against 
domestic mosquitoes, ants, 
moths, flies, and roaches. 


FLIT has the highest rating es- 
tablished for household insec- 
ticides by the National Bureau 
ofStandards...the AA Rating. 






Buy this swift, 
sure insect- 
killer today! 


form. No doors grace its khaki-painted 
sides, but safety straps keep you from 
bouncing out as the machine lurches up 
30-degree slopes or sails over ditches. 

Usually it carries two passengers in 
front and one behind on a collapsible seat, 
although it can shoulder half a dozen or 
more doughboys in a pinch; and its work 
in mud is something to see. With six 
speeds forward and two reverse, power is 
transmitted to ail four wheels at the flick 
of a lever. 

The Germans and Japs possess nothing 
approaching this mechanical jackrabbit, 
although a feeble military adaptation of 
the Nazi volkscar, with less than a third 
the horsepower of the jeep, has lately ap- 
peared on several fronts. The tremendous 
significance of this newest of our war 
weapons, not even developed in standard 
form until 1941, lies in its versatility. Lit- 
erally, the jeep is a jack-of-all-trades. With 
a small cabinet on its back, it becomes a 
field telephone station; carrying smoke 
pots, it lays smoke screens for tanks; 
mounting machine guns, it crouches in 
ditches to guard roads or to fight off straf- 
ing aircraft; at airports, it hauls planes 
behind bombproof dispersal bunkers in a 
moment’s time. And with the silhouette 
of a Scottie and the speed of a whippet, it 
presents an almost impossible target for 
enemy gunners when on reconnaissance or 
attack. 

A wind-clawed British general at one 
of our Southern Army camps summed up 
the jeep’s capabilities after a jolting initia- 
tion into its wonders. “Gorblimey,”’ he 
cried, dignity forgotten, “that jeep can do 
everything but bake a cake!” 

Because its bouncing, leaping qualities 
proved as irresistible to American soldiers 
as the hot licks of Benny Goodman or the 
charms of a prancing chorus line, the Jeep 
has been the subject of more cartoons than 
any national phenomenon since the speak- 
easy. Yet its real war story has never been 
told. To troops who have actually gone 
into battle with it, the jeep is regarded as 
reverently as heavy artillery or adequate 
aerial protection overhead. After talking 
to scores of soldiers and foreign corre- 
spondents recently returned from over- 
seas service, I began to understand why. 


Legend in North Africa 


In our North African landings, for ex- 
ample, the jeep became a legend almost 
overnight. When hidden French artillery 
between Safi and Marrakech began top- 
pling our troops like tenpins, Lieutenant 
Paul Morten jumped in his jeep, scuttled 
cross-country over foggy fields and ditches, 
and reported the exact position of the 
enemy guns. Within a short time our own 
artillery blasted them to bits. 

Meanwhile, scores of other jeeps 
whizzed up and down coastal roads, put- 
ting additional hostile batteries out of 
action with machine-gun or mortar fire, 
and radioing the location of the batteries 
to offshore naval vessels if the defenses 
proved too strong to be smashed by the 
jeep crews themselves. Beyond doubt, 
such quick action saved hundreds of 
American lives. 

Similar spectacular feats were per- 
formed by jeeps all along the front. At 
Mazagan, south of Casablanca, an Ameri- 
can tank commander had been ordered to 
take an important bridge. Suspecting that 
local forces might not yet have had time 
to mobilize, he leaped into a jeep with a 
party of tommy-gunners, raced ahead of 
his slow-moving tank column—and cap- 
tured the bridge without using his tank 
force at all! And Captain Tom Little of 
Osceola, Florida, a medical officer, hearing 
that fighting was going on twenty miles 
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outside Safi, jeeped to the scene of the bat- 
tle in twenty minutes flat after ordering his 
medical units to come up as quickly as 
possible with their slower equipment. By 
the time the other medical officers ar- 
rived, Captain Little had already treated 
a score of seriously wounded. 

Some of the tales told about this com- 
bat car verge on the incredible. Notified 
that his jeep would be landed at Fedhala 
from the first wave of assault boats, Pri- 
vate Leonard Hicks of Marin County, 
California, decided it might be wise to 
waterproof his engine by soldering a ver- 
tical air-intake pipe to the carburetor. It 
was—for when Hicks drove off the assault 
boat’s ramp, he found himself up to his 
neck in four feet of water, with the engine 
completely covered. The jeep gurgled once 
or twice, snorted like a porpoise, and wal- 
lowed to shore submarine style. 

Near by, Private Marc Ferguson of 
Summitville, Indiana, used his jeep as an 
improvised dugout. Ordered to unreel 
wire on the beach to establish communi- 
cations, he drove until the machine guns 
swung his way; then he dove hastily un- 
der the jeep. Even with these interruptions, 
the scout car’s speed laid the wire in a few 
minutes. 

Farther up the beach, Private Joe Deh- 
ler of Oregon was tooling blithely along 
when an enemy plane roared down in 
a strafing attack. Seven heavy machine- 
gun bullets punctured the car as he dived 
into a ditch—but when he climbed back 
in, the jeep purred into action without a 
hitch. A few moments later, Dehler 
picked up a naval lieutenant, and a sec- 
ond plane began strafing. More bullets 
smashed into the car, and once more it 
carried on. 

In fact, the jeep’s record throughout the 
whole North African campaign made it. 
the Army’s most honored vehicle. When 
Major General George S. Patton rode to 
Fedhala to receive the surrender of Gen- 
eral Auguste Nogués, French resident gen- 
eral, he selected a jeep instead of the 
orthodox staff car or limousine. Later, 
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“Good morning, Mr. Stephanick—what can you do for me today?” 























































during President Roosevelt's visit t 
blanca, the President also used a‘ 
his inspection trips. | 

The story of the jeep’s creatior 
absorbing as its feats in battle. L 
outbreak of the present war in 1 
reconnaissance and attack vehi 
ways been either motorcycles 
cars or stripped-down, slightly 
automobiles. Both, however, 
faults. The motorcycle could ¢ 
two soldiers, while the combat 
sented a big target for enemy gur 

Then an Army officer name 
(now Colonel) Robert Howie, st: 
Fort Benning, had an inspired ic 
not attempt to create an entirely 
of reconnaissance and combat ¢: 
with an unprecedentedly low 
mounting a machine gun, ar 
enough to negotiate the worst terra 
he could work out a rough mode! 
a vehicle, Major Howie felt posi 
America’s automobile manu! 
could quickly suggest improve 
adapt cars of this type for mass | 


tion. 
Birth of the Jeep 





Here two of America’s experienc 
men—J. W. Frazer, president of 
Overland Motors, and Delmar G 
Willys’ vice-president and chief eng 
stepped into the picture. Frazer hi 
a General Motors executive and 
president in charge of sales for C 
before joining Willys, while Roos 
president of the Society of Au 
Engineers and for years chief engin 
Studebaker, had designed everythin 
Locomobiles to armored cars for G 
Pershing and his staff in the first ” 
War. | 

By March of 1940, Howie had t 
pilot model, and Frazer and Roos 
Georgia to inspect the machine 
looked,” says Frazer, still astonish! 
the memory, “like nothing any auton 
man had ever seen before—somethi 
the order of a cross between 
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hd that smiling, young soldier on his way 
‘the bus station .. . that’s Jimmy Jones! 

|) With his girl’s picture tucked in his pocket 
id some of Ma’s fanciest home cooking un- 
*t his belt, Jimmy is heading back from fur- 
lugh feeling fine and fit. He is going back 
e same way he came... the way that 
loined him up.” Like the others from his 
)wn so active in the war, he depends on 
uses to get him where he’s going. 

| And every mile he travels by intercity bus, 
mmy sees the power of America moving in- 
» the war. For to all the men in our training 


bis once peaceful town is fighting mad. And it’s putting in the kind of punches that 
in! Doc Baxter’s son has won the Distinguished Service Cross . . 
jwned his first Jap plane... Sally Iverson is off to join the Waacs... Walt Willis 
ere in a bomber plant. ee TOOey sin it... fighting, working, buying War Bonds. 


. George Jensen has 


camps, to 70 million Americans who live in 
small towns and on farms, and to millions of 
others everywhere, intercity bus service is 
irreplaceable. It’s the transportation they 
know and count on. 

And the bus lines will never let them down! 
Night and day, these highway Task Forces 
roll between the thousands of small town 
Main Streets and the big city Broadways... 
moving manpower to war plants and ship- 
yards... carrying the majority of inductees to 
induction centers . . . serving our military 
bases and training camps... bringing help 





to farms along the highways. . . meeting the 
ever growing needs for essential military and 
civilian travel...684 million passengers in 1942! 

This flow of manpower by highway must 
not be slackened. Bus transportation must be 
kept strong and equal to its tasks. And to the 
utmost limits of available equipment and the 
carrying Capacity permitted by present speeds, 
the bus lines are concentrating on their war- 
time job... keeping 330 thousand miles of high- 
way at work for victory! 


* * * 


Many thanks to you, our passengers, for accepting 
unavoidable inconveniences with a smile, for plan- 
ning trips in advance, avoiding week-end and 
other peak travel periods, and taking as little 
baggage as possible. Your cooperation is helping 
us immensely in our wartime job. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MOTOR BUS OPERATORS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Sor Cld Simes Sake 


(eee of Americans— from wind-bronzed Yankee 
skippers to the dandies of the Gay Nineties—have called for 
G & W Whiskeys. 
preference! %x For the G & W Whiskeys you enjoy, such as the 


And today you show the same outstanding 


popular Five Star blend, are as fine as 111 years of distilling 
experience can make them. ® Their base whiskeys—carefully 
selected to give the flavor its authority and distinction—are the 
pride of G & W. The spirits that go into our blends are something 
special — rounded and softened by a costly method used in the 
making of fine imported whiskeys. ¥ For a premium whiskey at 


a non-premium price, ask for G & W Five Star... over the bar 


. over the counter. Gooderham & Worts, Ltd., Peoria, Illinois. 


SYMBOLS OF CRAFTSMANSHIP 
The “Sovereign of the Seas”’ was the finest exam- 
ple of the craftsmanship which produced the stately 
Yankee Clipper ships. The G & W Label has 
been a symbol of fine craftsmanship in whiskey 
distilling and blending for more than 111 years. 


" yEWBOTTIE | 
NEW LABEL 


—same 
blended 


toca 


ye 


C 
ce} > 2 2 


GW Lee Ser 


Blac Whe Visio 


GOODERHAM & WORTS, LIMITED: - - 


86 proof, 75% grain neutral spirits 


FOUNDED IN CANADA 111 YEARS AGO 
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scooter and a diving board on wheels.” 

Dubbed the Belly-flopper, Howie’s car 
mounted a machine gun and carried two 
men lying prone. It weighed only 1,300 
pounds, had but fifteen horsepower, ‘and 
the driver was forced to operate the clutch 
and brakes with his feet while stretched 
out flat on his stomach. 

Frazer and Roos saw instantly that the 
Howie car had revolutionary possibilities, 
and within a short time the Army decided 
on tentative specifications for a larger and 
heavier machine than Howie's original 
model. Along with other companies, Wil- 
lys received an invitation to bid on 75 pilot 
models. Months of round-the-clock work 
followed. Radical engineering develop- 
ments were incorporated into the new re- 
connaissance car—high axles to permit the 
machine to clear rocks and logs; special 
heavy-duty oil filters to strain out desert 
sand; strong brush guards to protect the 
radiator for jungle work; a frame and 
springs which would take a terrific beat- 
ing and still hold up. When the Willys 
pilot model arrived at Camp Holabird for 
tests that November, its sturdy construc- 
tion and high-powered motor made Army 
officers blink in surprise. 


Testing for Toughness 


The Army tests involved 4,000 miles of 
driving on the open highway, 3,000 miles 
on one of the toughest, roughest, muddiest 
proving grounds ever devised, and a solid 
1,000 miles through heavy sand. One 
competing car buckled like an accordion 
in a midair leap when the frame gave 
way, another drowned out crossing 
streams because the ignition had been set 
too low. The vehicle that was destined to 
become known as the jeep came out of six 
weeks of test well ahead on points. 

The Army, however, decided that all 
cars had stood up sufficiently well to war- 
rant further field trials, and an order went 
out for 1,500 machines of each competing 
model. Here Roos ran into a headache. 
This time specifications called for a vehicle 
weighing only 2,175 pounds—around 250 
pounds lighter than his pilot model. 
Grimly, the engineers went to work again. 
Without sacrificing strength at any stress 
points, the new model finally weighed in at 
2,154 pounds—a good 21 pounds under 
specifications. 

In field tests, all cars were judged on a 
chart containing several hundred points, 
and the Willys came in last on only one. 
In the grand total, it was easily first. By the 
fall of 1941, the Army had definitely de- 
cided to standardize their model. Later, 
the designs were released to the Ford Mo- 
tor Co., which now also manufactures the 
jeep. 

Recently I visited the huge Toledo fac- 
tory (where some 15,000 employees also 
produce enormous quantities of 155-milli- 
meter shells, aluminum forgings, bullet 
cores and other armaments) to see the jeep 
under construction. Here, day and night, 
blitz buggies pour off the assembly lines 
at the rate of hundreds per day. Be- 
side me, Frazer, a big, dynamic, 51-year- 
old executive, explained some of the jeep’s 
fine points—electrical equipment set 29 
inches above the ground to permit the car 
to ford streams, pulling power twice that 
of an ordinary light motorcar, combat 
tires which resist puncture by bullets, and 
construction so simplified that the wheels 
can be removed from the jeep and the 
whole machine packed for ocean ship- 
ment in a waterproofed crate not much 
larger than a piano box. 

“Two of these machines in tandem are 
now being used to haul heavy 105-milli- 
meter guns,” Frazer said. “Because the 
jeep can perform the function of most 
trucks and takes up half the space of any 
other vehicle in ships, it is being sent over- 
seas in increasing quantities.” 

Near by, Frazer showed me a new jeep 
gadget under manufacture—a_ two- 






















































wheeled, waterproof trailer to a 
munition or supplies. With t 
tires helping to support the t 
water, it can easily be floated aer 
streams or rivers, while the jee 
wrapped in watertight tarpaulin, f 
side it. 

Such a development has been) 
able in the Solomons, where ¢ 
ammunition and supply trucks car 
erate at all. Another jeep ing 
also designed for the South Pac 
cludes a portable radio station 
by the Marine Corps, and jeep r 
soon go into lifeboats and merck 
At present, such boats are oft 
against the ship’s side after being Ie 
in stormy weather following a te 
tack, simply because sailors 
their lifeboats away before 
smashes them. With the 60-hor 
jeep engine, lifeboats will bear a’ 
sinking ships in a flash. ‘ 

Unlike most other combat vet 
jeep blithely negotiates any tyr 
rain. Recently, Willys developed 
known as the Penguin—which, as if 
denotes, is for use in subzero regio; 
tachable skis fit over the front | 
while a half-track attached to” 
axles makes the jeep a caterpillar. 
gasoline stove and an engine blar 
heavy canvas keep the fou 
motor warm and permit almost 
neous starting even when the vehi 
been standing overnight in temp 
as low as 40 degrees below zero. | 
preliminary tests carried out under 
supervision, the Penguin whizzed 
at 30 miles per hour while dra 
whole platoon of ski troops a’ 
the car by hand lines. 

Not long ago, the Ford Motor’ 
pany further extended the jeep’s w 
ity by designing a new-type am p 
which soldiers are already callir 
Quack. Basically, the Quack is a jee 
a boat built around it but it has 1 
features of its own. At the touct 
lever, for example, power is switche 
the rear wheels to a propeller, ar 
jeep knifes through the water wi 
same insouciance it displays on land 

This new sea jeep, already in use 
fighting fronts, has other importar 
tures developed by Ford engineers 
bly a power winch which permits th 
to haul itself up steep banks 
outside aid. A bilge pump bails out 
which splashes over the side, and dé 
over space fore and aft provides roo 
storage of ammunition and other ¢ 
ment. 
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Evacuation in Burma 


“Jeepers!” cried the first bulging 
soldier who saw the Penguin ar 
Quack. “Give them babies a cour 
wings and a tail, and the next thin; 
know they’ll be goin’ upstairs to s 
at the Stukas!” 

From the beginning of the war, thi 
has proved itself indispensable in ¢ 
less ways. One of its most searching 
came in the evacuation of Burma. 
torrential rains miring down every B= 
vehicle, Lieutenant General Josep] 
Stilwell and General Sir Harold R. | 
Alexander depended almost entirely c 
jeep for maintaining constant commu 
tion between their troops. Hundre 
civilians and soldiers reached safe! 
northern Burma when they were giv 
fleet of jeeps just delivered by ship t 
docks at Rangoon; even the day-b) 
story of the Burmese campaign 
reached America by means of the 
vehicle. When Mandalay was bur 
for example, correspondents jeeped t 
flaming town each day and drove ba 
miles over almost impassable roads t: 
stories from Maymyo. 

The British, who are thoroughly 
miliar with small motorcars, were |}. 
stantly astounded by the jeep’s amz 
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til ances. When Darrell Berrigan of 
or Ite |nited Press and Daniel De Luce of 
oe issociated Press achieved the seem- 
hi a impossible by driving a jeep through 

* he indwin jungles of Burma and over 


s Manipur hills to Imphal, India, the 
osh officer in command wanted to 


mh sol where they had come from. When 
4 Hitey told him they had driven from 
Yi la, he expressed open disbelief. 

tite Ys that’s impossible,” he exclaimed. 


| Sout | e isn’t a single road across these jun- 
tn sind hills.” 

eps és) h-h! Don’t talk so loud,” cautioned 
ld Mtseyf the Americans. “Our jeep hasn’t 
ie uf out about roads, and we don’t want 


herb pil it!” 
Wilf ie Jles of similar jeep feats roll in from 
silo. Wer the world. Jeeps in the Solomons 


ixloe (fe) messengers in and out of front-line 
he ‘ietin, deliver snipers to outposts, cross 
ll ip a horse would balk at, transport 
j unition, tush pilots to planes for im- 
late take-offs when Jap aircraft ap- 
‘ ch, and haul supplies off the soft sand 
hes when trucks bog down. In Ice- 
ta troops in three jeeps recently made 
Weirst motorized crossing of the island 
* to ‘ay gh rivers, boulder fields and mud in 
itd fib the cars often sank dashboard deep; 
eri, 2 ypt, British desert Commandos used 
gine to carry out damaging night raids on 
¢ fwezasi, Tobruk and the Jalo Oasis, all 
alo Mito S00 miles from the nearest British 
‘the yal] at the time. 

in ny 
W 2010, 
ut unde 
Whiz ae acrobatic stunts of the jeep, I 
ile daned, have even proved of value in in- 
When relations 
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The Jeep Crashes a Party 


1 ati@mational diplomacy. 
Afghanistan were shaky last fall, 
1 Mote ense Minister Shah Mahoud Ghan 


jee ea garden party for Allied diplomats 
pe amsabul. The party had been slightly 
y calagtal until Major Gordon Ender, Ameri- 
‘ijgi@military attaché, began boasting of his 
ithug@)’s performance. As Shah Mahoud ap- 
¢ toyed skeptical, Major Ender ran down 
sito lis car, jumped in, and spun it up a long 
ler, at of steps directly into the garden. 
tet ; Shah was so entranced he immediately 
ongested on’ buying Ender’s jeep—and was 


in ug 3 ated only when Ender promised that 








“You have to be careful near the end of the month. When the points get 
i} low they will send you to bed without any supper for the flimsiest reason” 
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SMOKING LESS_or 
SMOKING Wore? 


*GOV'T. FIGURES SHOW ALL-TIME PEAK IN SMOKING! 


the American government would deliver 
one to him instead. 

Redoubtable as is the jeep as a fighter, 
it is also proving of immense value as a 
front-line ambulance. Take the case of 
Corporal Jamie O. Sarver of the Marine 
Corps: Advancing with his company in 
the vicious Tenaru River battle of the 
Solomons, he was struck in the chest by a 
sniper’s bullet. The field hospital lay too 
far back for stretcher bearers to carry 
him—and he was rapidly bleeding to 
death. Nor could any truck or ambulance 
navigate the thick jungle to the spot where 
Sarver lay. 

Then, snorting and clawing its way 
through the steaming, almost impenetra- 
ble undergrowth, came a jeep. Within sec- 
onds, Sarver had been trundled aboard; 
within half an hour, physicians back of 
the lines were giving him transfusions. Re- 
cently Sarver was discharged from the hos- 
pital; by now he is probably back in action. 

Similar cases are numbered not in the 
hundreds, but in the thousands. In fact, 
Army men say that the jeep’s speed and 
maneuverability have cut five hours from 
the ten hours usually required to transport 
a wounded soldier from the front lines to 
the nearest base hospital. 

Recently, in North Africa, George Lait 
of the International News Service and 
Chester Morrison of the Chicago Sun 
came across a Scottish corporal sitting in 
the charred wreckage of a jeep which had 
been hit directly by a heavy shell. The 
corporal had hidden in a foxhole when 
the shelling began and had now returned 
to mourn over his ruined car. When Lait 
and Morrison saw that the corporal was 
actually in tears, they tried to cheer him 
up by assuring him he’d soon be issued 
another jeep. 

The corporal refused to be comforted. 
“But you don’t understand,’ he wept. 
“You see, I loved this one!” 

Millions of troops throughout the world 
today feel that same way about this gal- 
lant mechanical warrior. When peace 
comes, Army authorities had better keep 
a sharp eye on their supply dumps—or 
half our soldiers are likely to jaunt home 
in jeeps! 

THE END 
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You're SAFER smoking 
PHILIP MORRIS! 


Scientifically proved less irritating 
for the nose and throat 


Here it is— fast. 


Reported by eminent doctors—in medical journals. 
Their own findings that: 
When smokers changed to Puitip Morris, every case 


of irritation of the nose or throat—due to smoking — 
either cleared up completely, or definitely improved! 





Actual men and women smokers, mind you—not 
laboratory “analysis”. Proof that PH1Lip Morris are 
far less irritating to your nose and throat. 


NOTE we do not claim curative power for PHILIP 
Morris. But, man! What solid proof they’re better 
. Safer .. . to smoke! 


And that’s in addition to their finer quality—the 
finer flavor and aroma of superb tobaccos. Try them! 


te Lf de ey Cele wade COCO! 
CALL FOR 


ILIP MORRIS 


—_ “We Bea s FINEST Cigarette 
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BUY WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 








IXIXX!..IXXXXII...Got to win this war quick... Gimme Bonds 





BUY WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 





More Bonds ... More Bonds! Everything in War Bonds! 
Vrain” WAR | 
AND STAMPS 
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Got to have GRIPPER FASTENERS ON SHORTS again! 





Sorry! But until the war is won, the government needs 
all our metal for vital war materials. After victory, 
Gripper fasteners will be back and on a larger selec- 
tion of merchandise than ever! 


GRIPPER’ FASTENERS 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
MADE BY SCOVILL MAMUFACTURING COMPANY, WATERBURY, CONN. 
AMERICA'S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF SNAP FASTENERS 


*The snap fastener that ends “button-bother”’ 





Our Workers Are Not Slackers 


Continued from page 23 


she stayed at her job. One night she 
dropped beside her machine and was taken 
to the hospital with acute appendicitis. 

Something of patriotism and something 
of love of work, too, has held Lucille F. 
Fusco, aged 20, to her job in the Kelsey- 
Hayes Wheel Company plant, also in 
Detroit. She has been on the job since De- 
cember 7, 1941. Lucille is young and at- 
tractive and might be expected to want to 
play hooky once in a while to go to a 
late party or a show or a night club, but 
she doesn't. 

These aren’t isolated cases. The re- 
searchers found them by the tens of 
thousands in plants like those of the 
Bridgeport Brass Company, the Cleveland 
Tractor Company, Ohio Aircraft, Incorpo- 
rated, Celanese Corporation of America, 
Packard Motor Company, and the Rust- 
less Iron and Steel Company of Baltimore. 

At that last plant, there’s Bill Bittner. 
Bill hasn’t missed a day’s work for ten 
years. He didn’t even stay home when 
Mrs. Bittner bore him a son in 1935. Bill 
drove the missus to the hospital in their 
car at 3 A. M.; Billy, Jr., was born at 4 A. M.; 
and four hours later, Bill, Sr., was at his 
job, passing out cigars and receiving 
congratulations. There are, surveys discov- 
ered, thousands of Bill Bittners to dis- 
prove the calamity howlers who insist that 
America has become soft, that its workers 
have lost the sense of the nobility of labor 
their grandfathers had. 

Says William H. Kushnick, director of 
Civilian Personnel and Training for the 
War Department, who investigated absen- 
teeism at the Willow Run plant: “People 
still want the satisfaction that comes from 
being accepted and recognized by friends 
and associates as people of worth.” 

“Okay,” you will say, “if absenteeism 
can’t be blamed on disloyalty or laziness, 
what’s responsible? What are some of 
those other two hundred and fifty causes 
besides death and sickness and accident?” 

Lack of adequate transportation was 
one of the commonest causes cited in a 
majority of the regional surveys. Several 
hundred workers arrived at their plant in 
San Francisco recently to find the gates 
closed. They had been caught in a traffic 
jam but they were listed as absentees. 
Breakdowns due to blowouts and to the 
deterioriation of jaloppies, since spare 
parts became scarce, were also listed as 
major absenteeism determinants in San 
Francisco. Car pools don’t always work. 
If the driver fails to show up because he’s 
sick or his car won’t start, five or six work- 
ers are absent or late that day. 


One Problem is Solved 


One of the biggest problems which 
George B. Howell, president of the Tampa 
Shipbuilding Company in Florida, had to 
overcome in reducing absenteeism in his 
12,000-employee plant from 16 per cent to 
4.6 per cent was transportation. Howell 
went into a huddle with bus officials, who 
promised a new line. This the Tampa city 
fathers approved, and Howell’s problem 
was solved. It is a current problem in 
Hartford, Connecticut, where the popula- 
tion has been almost doubled by the in- 
flow of war-industry workers. It was cited 
as the Number Four cause of absenteeism 
after Illness, Death and Accident—the 
Three Horsemen of Absenteeism—in a na- 
tional report compiled by the Aircraft War 
Production Council, Incorporated. Lack 
of patriotism was so small a factor that the 
researchers couldn’t measure it. But lack 
of transportation wasn’t. 

Probably the biggest single cause, the 
reports show, is inadequate housing. Poor 
housing is probably the Fifth Horseman of 
Absenteeism. It rides rampant in the 
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crowded Detroit area. William G 
las, director of the housing depar 
the United Automobile Work 
says: “Week-end absenteeism i 
due to workers visiting their famil) 
ing out of town and to workers t 
find homes to which to move their f 
Miserable housing is also contrib 
illness. War workers living in 
paper shacks, converted chicken coe 
muddy trailer camps in the outski 
cities have a high absentee rate.” hs 
The conditions Nicholas descrit 4 
borne out by a Detroit Post Office hi 
report which showed vacancies of I 
one half of one per cent. Those cone 
usually also mean “hot beds” and 
They are also usually related to ke 
transportation and recreation. The 
which epitomizes almost all of those 
bles is Willow Run. Some wags ar 
ing the highly publicized plant th a 
to produce 30 big bombers a day 
low Walk and Will It Run. Matter, 
were that bad. : 


Housing and Transportation F ob 
> 


When Willow Run was planned, ; 
one forgot or neglected to include : 
ing project, although the factory a 
located about twenty-five miles fror 
nearest available houses. Willow Ru’ 
built on an employer premise of “W 
’em; we don’t house ’em.” Willow : 
planners, moreover, failed to foresees 
ages in rubber and gasoline, so that 
lucky enough to find living space i 
already jammed metropolitan distri 
Detroit had no way of getting to and 
work. : 

The state of Michigan built magni 
highways right up to the Willow Runj 
but the cars and busses to carry w 
were insufficient. Even after these | 
tions were remedied, Henry Ford was) 
fronted with an acute labor shortage 
to the draft. 

Large-scale training was inadequate 
it began late, particularly for women, 
only recently have begun taking r 
places. 

Women’s entry into the production 
ture complicates the absentee pro 
This isn’t because women don’t 
work or are unpatriotic. Their rate ol 
sences is higher than that of the men 
will continue so. If anything, produc 
men have found, they’re more 
workers than men and have better me 
and a more definite concept of the 
portance of their jobs. 

But industrialists estimate that, on 
whole, three women are needed to re ; 
two semiskilled or one skilled work 
in certain operations. The principal 
son for this is that a woman is a won 
Her fatigue point is lower and, no mz 
how much she may love her country,! 
first loyalty is still to the family. She’ 
an absentee to stand in line at the gro¢ 
or the butcher’s to obtain rationed ge 
and meat and butter. She will play t 
to go to the hairdresser’s or to the mo 
to relieve nervous tension; and m 
women are obliged to “get off their fi 
for four or five days every month for } 
sons as old as nature itself. 

Mrs. Dorothy Kemp Roosevelt, a } 
mer wife of Eleanor Roosevelt’s brot! 
G. Hall Roosevelt, has studied fen 
absenteeism for the WPB. She has for 
innumerable. causes for lost work ho 
which might individually sound ur 
portant but which add up. Among th 
are difficulties in running the home w) 
there are children. Who is to mind 
children while their mother works? Wa 
ing mothers will take time off to try to f 
someone to care for them. An obvi 
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on't Abuse [t— 
Just “Transfuse” It! 


Kiso) Does your pensplutter...scratch 
on §) . swoon . . . every time you try 
“a } write? Chances are there's noth- 
on, ig Wrong with it but a case of 
of th \ aemia due to improper filling. 


cy | Proper filling conditions your pen 
7 . flushes dirt and grit out of the 
yp, Pint, keeps it performing like new. 
) Learn the right way because... 


7 bons ONE PERSON IN 5,000 KNOWS HOW 
"S)TO FILL ANY FOUNTAIN PEN PROPERLY! 


lanned f An Inkograph Pencil Pointed 
cludes Pen gives perfect satisfaction and 
: maximum setvice for years, equal 
to what you would expect from 
the highest priced fountain pen 
—provided you fill it properly. 

If you haven't received our in- 
struction sheet from your dealer, 
§ explaining the correct filling and 
mm = care of an Inkograph, send us a 
I} three cent stamped and self-addressed 

envelope, and we'll mail you one. 


INK-O-GRAPHS2 


Iokograph Co., Inc., 204 Hudson St., N. Y. C. 
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®) in Victory Gardens. Safe when sprayed 
umans, birds, pets. 35c bottle makes 
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buy garden supplies. 
omen bEE Send post card for new illustrated 
ms | “Garden Insect Identification 
Ing Control Chart.’’ Address: McCormick 
s Company, Dept. 1D5, Baltimore, Md. 
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solution is for war plants to provide day 
nurseries for children as the British and 
the Russians have done. 

The Grumman Aircraft Company has 
gone further. It has a flying squad of 
mechanics and plumbers. If a woman 
worker remembers in a panic that she has 
left the electric iron on or forgotten to 
turn off the water in the bathroom, the 
flying squad rushes to her home and sets 
things right. The squad also replaces worn 
washers on faucets, pays the milkman and 
does other odd jobs around the house. A 
nursery minds the children for workers. 

Hardly any of the causes of absentee- 
ism, despite their complexity and number, 
are ineradicable. One of the most hearten- 
ing facts which emerged is that Americans 
everywhere, employers and employees 
alike, are trying to remove the causes. 
Out in Richmond, California, where many 
of the workers in Henry J. Kaiser’s San 
Francisco Bay shipyards live, plans are 
being developed for the construction of 
5,000 more family housing units. 

If the lurid publicity on absenteeism 
has done nothing else, it has brought about 
a new basis for worker-employer relations, 
one upon which they can mutually face 
and solve mutual problems. That’s the 
way American industry grew. What’s hap- 
pening now is at least a partial return to 
the days when the boss knew the name of 
every man in his plant and wasn’t too 
proud to inquire how the missus and the 
children were getting on. 

The bosses out at Kaiser’s shipyards 
recognize that the workers need homes. 
One fourth of all the nation’s ships are 
produced in the San Francisco Bay region, 
and 300,000 new residents have poured 
into the area. Vallejo, for example, had 
a population of 20,000 in 1940. Richmond 
had 30,000. Today, each has more than 
100,000 inhabitants. They need houses 
at Vallejo, too, at least as many as at Rich- 
mond; and workers and employers are 
seeing to it, with the help of the govern- 
ment, that they will be built. 

In the Chicago area, housing and trans- 
portation are negligible problems. This 
is because its labor is drawn from a resi- 
dent population. The city’s accretions in 
war plants have been enormous but they 
have occurred slowly. Normal labor sup- 
ply took care of the expansions in fac- 
tories, and the influx of outsiders was 
negligible. Chicago’s subway, surface and 
elevated transportation was equal to all 
requirements. 


More Transportation Needed 


Lack of transportation as a cause of 
absenteeism was second only to the hous- 
ing shortage in the San Francisco Bay 
area. Five years ago, the two great Bay 
bridges were built. The ferryboats were 
tied up at their barnacled docks. Now they 
shuttle back and forth to the shipyards. 
Absenteeism has been reduced, and while 
it is still high in this area (as high as ten 
per cent and in same cases 20 per cent), 
the figures compiled by the San Francisco 
News show that here, as elsewhere, there 
is little evidence of war workers being 
guilty of flagrant, unnecessary absences. 

Everywhere some chronic loafing is 
due to shortages of war materials. A 
worker who goes to his plant and finds 
there is no work to do because materials 
haven’t arrived is inclined to feel that the 
job isn’t vital and consequently he stays 
home. This cause of absenteeism has been 
named in reports from San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Seattle, Detroit and Pittsburgh. 
Delays due to retooling for new models 
also occasion truancy. 

During periods of reorganization, work- 
ers are inclined to take it easy; but they 
wouldn’t, say the Office of War Informa- 
tion and the Aircraft War Production 
Council, if the shortages in materials and 
those delays due to retooling were prop- 
erly explained to the workers. The OWI 


particularly stresses the need for educat- 
ing the workers to the importance of their 
jobs in relation to production, and of 
production in relation to battles won on 
the battlefield. 

If the workers realize the importance of 
their jobs, the OWI reasons, they will 
work harder. If they work harder they 
will produce more, and if they produce 
more, there will be more guns and planes 
and tanks on the battlefields, more ships 
on the seas and more soldiers at the fronts. 
All of which would add up to quicker and 
more certain victory. : 

The OWI also urges labor-management 
committees to examine and devise solu- 
tions of the complaints of both employers 
and workers. In most plants where labor- 
Management committees have been at 
work, there has been substantial gain in 
production. Labor-management arbitra- 
tion has greatly reduced absenteeism in 
the Buffalo Arms Corporation. At Cela- 
nese Corporation, the absence rate is less 


than one per cent because labor-manage- |} 


ment never allowed it to get out of hand. 
At the Cleveland Tractor Company they 
had an average loss of 22,000 man-hours 
a month up to April, 1942. By last No- 
vember, labor-management committees 
had worked out ways of cutting absentee- 
ism to 5,000 man-hours. 


Sudden Prosperity a Factor 


The workers aren’t entirely guiltless. 
Some of the reported illness is strictly 
phony. Some of the grandmothers who 
are being buried are fictitious. This kind 


of absenteeism is difficult to measure and | 


to remedy. It was almost impossible to 


determine who was lying and who wasn’t. | F 
Almost everywhere, now, absentee work- | 
ers are required to fill out questionnaires |P 
to ascertain their living conditions and | 

daily habits in an effort to get at the roots | E 


of the problem. 


Another brand of absenteeism is due) 
to sudden prosperity. Some of the pros- | 


perity truancy is caused, the researchers 


found, by time off taken to shop for lux- | 


ury goods. Some of it is prevalent among 
the younger men waiting to be drafted who 
have decided that you can’t take it with 
you and blow their fat pay envelopes in 


cheap night clubs and on easy women and || 


in saloons. 

Almost all parts of the country report 
considerable absenteeism due to unavoid- 
able delays when workers must wait in 
line to obtain ration books, to pay their 


taxes or to fulfill any of scores of personal | 


obligations, from registering to vote to 
having their tires inspected. 
Most of these causes are being removed 


by the communities themselves. Banking | 


hours, the office hours of dentists and 
doctors, ration boards and draft boards 
as well as bus schedules and shopping 
hours are being revised to meet the war- 
time needs of workers. 


-On one issue, all the surveys seem to | 


agree. That is that absenteeism won’t be 
legislated out of existence. 
unions stress this point, and most indus- 
trialists admit it. 

The establishment by law of the prin- 
ciple that the government has the right 
to assign workers wherever the country’s 
needs are greatest will hit the boondog- 
glers and the gold-brickers. Most employ- 
ers and labor leaders agree that it won’t 


hurt some men to work as hard as other |: 


men are fighting. 


The labor | 
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AMERICA'S FINER SOCKS 





Sing a song of Springtime 
Spirits soaring high 

“In the swing” of fashion 
With the apple of your eye. 
You admire the sunshine 
On her titian locks, 

She’s fallen hard 

For your Westminster Socks. 





You think she loves you 

Because you're big and strong!... 
That she hasn’t ever noticed 

If your socks are right or wrong! 
Oh!— Won’t you be clever 

When you learn that with your honey 
“America’s Finer Socks” 
Count...even more than money! 


All who have gone beyond the superfi- \y 


cial aspects of absenteeism concur in the 
belief that “free men freely work” and 
that it would be nice if we could do with- 
out legislation of any kind. The best way 
to solve the absentee problem, they insist, 
is to take it out of the hands of bureau- 
crats and professional patriots and give it 
to the people. For absenteeism, like war 
itself, is a people’s problem. 
THE END 





AMERICA’S FINER SOCKS 
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Rita Wynn, who used to be on the staff of a San Francisco newspaper and is now a stenographer for a con- 
struction company, devotes part of her Saturday afternoon off to learning the hula from a native islander 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DANNY MORSE 


As there is no restaurant or commissary near With the ratio of men to women about 100 to 1 in 
their office, Rita and Rose Wong whip up their Honolulu, girls are rushed furiously. Here a stag 
own raidday snack in the half-hour lunch period ‘cuts in on Rita and her partner at officers’ dance 


Wartime Hawaii has 100 1; 
every girl, and grows ever 
of flower except the wall» 


HE gist of the remarkable r 
this: On the most romantijss 
in the world, Hawaii, thers 
hundred men to every woman. | 
more, the women of America §4 
dumb. They have heard about \ 
they have heard about men; tly 
breaking their necks trying to ge 

Firms in San Francisco and L)) 
geles operating war projects in Ha 
swamped with applicants for jobs 
paratively few of them get to the 
and the number is steadily dw) 
Still, they trickle in with each comyy 
are assigned to various Offices as sti} 
phers and file clerks. Very few hav) 
imported for skilled trades and laye 
jobs because they can’t stand up un 
enervating climate. 

For the young things who come § 
mance, there is a hitch: In getting 
signment, they must sign to worl 
for a year and not to marry durit} 
time. Breaking that contract gets 
on the blacklist and they might vei 
starve to death surrounded by px 
paya and roast pig. Payment for y 
by the hour for a basic five-and-on 
day week, with additional pay for 
time. Girl workers average from $ 
$180 a month. 

Your first day on the islands y 
something like this: You'll be pi 
at the pier and taken to quarters the 
pany has arranged for. Then 
have to unpack, get a gas mask, a 
torial registration card and immuni 
“shots.” The next day, you'll repo 
work. 

You may either work in Honolul 
Pearl Harbor or out at Oahu, wh 
toughest because of the housing sho 
A cubbyhole studio, often without 
or utilities, runs about $65 a month, 
mum. In desirable districts like We 
Manoa and Nuuanu it may be much 

The social life is a merry-go-roun¢ 
in a land renowned for flowers thi 
one that doesn’t exist—the wallflows 

Even before your convoy stea 
the harbor, the male population, a 
to a man, will know you're arriving. 
derstandably enough, men don’t rese7 
influx of girl workers. If anything, 
complain that there aren’t girls en 
But don’t light up too eagerly. The 
a blackout and a ten-o’clock curfew. 
only dancing (and in only a few sw 
hotels) is from six to nine. 

Shopping is terrible because the s 
have nothing. If a shopper finds a 
her style, it is almost sure to be the w 
size. If both style and size are rigt 
will cost her at least a third of a mo) 
salary. 

Another big complaint is the diffic 
in getting mail. On the other hand, 
don’t have to worry about ration be 
for either food or clothing. There 
any rationing—at least, not yet. 

Week ends are the real stuff. Swimn 
and surfing still get the mobs. Alte 
tives are tennis, riding and golf, conc 
and amateur theatricals and classes in ¢ 
Hawaiian crafts as block printing and 
hala weaving. The moon is still there 
you had better get done looking at it #4” 
fore ten o’clock or you'll be in the cli) 

Marriages have skyrocketed since 
cember 7, 1941. Despite the conti 
clause, girls get their boss’ blessing . 
combine marriage with war work. Oth 
more patient, wait until their contract 
pires. The truth is that the girls like ] 
waii more than the men do, who fin 
disappointing. 

That’s the story. Do you still want} 
go? * 
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LITZ ... brewed with just the 4/ss of the hops, none of the bitterness. 


islands ; ‘There: é S: 
: Ge. a Nb bitterness 
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ust the KISS $s off the hops... 


—all of the delicate hop flavor—none of the bitterness. 








That’s why ¢here’s no bitterness in America’s most dis- 
tinguished beer. Once you taste that famous flavor found 
only in Schlitz you’ll never go back to a bitter brew. 
pees a ‘= +4 In 12-02%, bottles and Quart Guest Bottles. On tap, too! 


ve BEA 
Las 
Copyright 1943, Jos. Schlitz: Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


| THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 
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THIS IS A NUT...but 





It looks much like any other nut, except for 
a «locking ring” of elastic material 


inserted in its top. 


It fits any standard bolt. 





It goes on like any other nut, except that 
it is wrenched on instead of being spun on 


with the fingers. 


But it is unlike any nut you have known in 


the past because: 





When it goes on it stays on. 


In spite of vibration, stress, strain, this 


Elastic Stop Nut will not loosen, slip or break. 


It may be removed as needed — and still 


locks itself tight when put back. 
It licks vibration. 


And not a single one has ever failed in service, 
to our knowledge, though our total produc- 


tion now adds up to billions. 






LOCKED in SEALED at 
place on bolt top to protect 
by grip of tough working threads 
locking collar from corrosion 
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HOLDS nut 
thread against 
bolt thread 
— prevents 
Sonny's tricycle will need less axial play 
“fixing” by Dad with non-loosening 














FITS any stand- 
ard bolt. Made 


in all sizes 





Coal stokers have many moving 
parts where the tight grip of Elastic 
Stop Nuts can prevenf. service Elastic Stop Nuts replacing the 


interruptions. usual kind. 


ELASTIC STOP NUTS 


Lock fast to make things last 





(ESNA 


NATAACE mann 






When regular nuts loosen, cars 


Garden tools will stay set and 
squeak. So look ahead fo quieter 


snug without constant tightening 
with Elastic Stop Nuts holding them. Exastic Stop Nut CorPoRATION OF AMERICA 
UNION, NEW JERSEY 


automobiles after victory is won. 

























































floating repair docks. More impor- 





ne ° 
ber 8, 1941, and May a 
03 vessels of 220,000 tons: There is no 
bt the erican shipbuilders can far 
broduce the present Japanese facilities, 
it must be pointed out that Japan‘s_ 
nplete dependence on shipping may be 
temporary. 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek has said that 
hin another year, Japan may succeed 
xtending the present Asiatic rail fa- 
ies as far as Singapore. That would 
Japan a network of interior com- 
nications which could never be at-_ 


lan’s naval power had been smashed. 
ourse, the Pacific island bases would 
have to be supplied by ships. 


eys for a tunnel from Shimonoseki, at 
southwestern tip of the island of Hon- 
, to Korea. 

0 tie together its vast empire, Japan is 
ending more and more on large air- 
nes. Japanese commercial airlines are 
operating over routes totaling close 
40,000 miles. The lines extend from 
hern Manchukuo to Timor, down 
r Australia, and Thailand. 


Repairing the Damage 


apanese are almost wholly free to 
centrate on reconstruction and devel- 
ment of the conquered areas. In the 
ippines, as an example of their recon- 
ion work, the Japanese claim to have 
aired 340 of the 424 bridges destroyed 
the Filipino-American forces; while in 
Jaya all damaged bridges have been re- 
ed. Railway and highway facilities 
being repaired and extended. 

housands of Japanese government 
ployees are going to the conquered 
fas. It is estimated that 25 per cent of 
staffs of the Tokyo ministries of com- 
ce and industry, railways, imperial 
adquarters, welfare, agriculture, educa- 
in, together with other trained special- 
s are being sent abroad. 
Quite as important as her economic 
bgram (and even more threatening to 
future-of the-United-States) is Japan’ 
Ort to win over the peoples of Asia for) 
acial struggle. Japanese propag i 
Occupied areas emphasizes and reiter- 
s: “This is the war of all Greater East 
liatic peoples fighting against American 

d British exploitation.” Japan poses as 
ne representative of all the colored 
es” and “challenges the white race.” 
Regardless of any wishful thinking, 
pre is a racial problem in the Pacific, 
en in the Philippines, and it must be 
en urgent consideration in our plans 
fighting Japan. The Burmese, Malay- 
s, Thailanders and Javanese were all 
ceptible to Japanese propaganda. When 
showdown came, the colonial people 
| Asia did not fight for retention of Eu- 
pean rule. Only the Filipinos fought, 
pcause they believed i ican prom- 
*s of military-help- 
§ the other peoples of the Orient, must 
her make their peace with their Japa= 
ese masters or dice-——_ 

The Japanese have strong talking 
jints. To prove their racial superiority, 
ey point to their quick conquests of Cor- 
gidor, Singapore and Hong Kong; at the 
pense of their German allies, they stress 
at Malta, Gibraltar and even Stalingrad 
ere too big a dose for the “white” Ger- 
an army. Japan’s great victories were 
lebrated on the Pearl Harbor anniver- 
ry throughout the occupied countries, 
oubtless with a certain amount of coer- 
on but perhaps, too, with considerable 
Dontaneity. 


oday the Filipifios;™ 


oy 
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Mayor Jorge Vargas of Manila, for- 


aptured-between De="merly a close friend of President Quezon 
20, 1942, a total~and General MacArthur, told a celebrat-~ 


ing crowd, “It becomes our pleasant duty 
to share the joy of liberated millions... . 
Victory for Japan,” he said, “is victory 
for the Philippines.” Te an 
~ The Filipino commissioner of the in- 
terior predicted creation under the leader- 
ship of Japan of a confederation of 
Oriental states built upon mutual respect 
and confidence. —— 

In Burma, a national rally was held to 
thank Japan for the “emancipation” of the 
country from British control. The Japa- 


ed from the sea, even if most of nese-mayor.of-Singapore received pledges 


of loyalty and co-operation from commu- 
nity leaders. Chinese residents of Saigon 
donated 100,000 yen to the Japanese forces 


n addition, the Japanese have made_to purchase airplanes.Premier Pibul of 


Thailand toasted “final victory for the 
people of Asia” under Japanese leader- 
ship. Three new political parties were 
announced in Java. Hindus and Moham- 
medans participated in the celebrations in 
Burma and elsewhere. It would not be 
realistic to write men like Jorge Vargas 


off as Quislings: They may sincerely be- 
lieve their destiny is linked with that of ) 
Sh 


The Japanese are accustomed to refer- 
ing to Chiang Kai-shek’s government at 
Chungking as a “regional, refugee re- 
gime,” forced to a program of “retreat 
and defeat.” Unfortunately, there is a 
great deal of truth in that characteriza- 
tion. Chiang Kai-shek’s followers, despite 
their courage, tenacity and strength of 
spirit, have never been able to inflict a 
severe defeat on a Japanese army fully 
equipped with airplanes, tanks, automo- 
biles and guns. : 

Occupied China has long been subjected 
to Japanization. Now other captured 
countries are getting the same treatment. 
In the Philippines, the English language 
has been eliminated from the curricula of 
schools, and the new education will be 
“suitable to qualify the Filipinos as Asiat- 
ics.” There are large Japanese language 
institutes in Manila. 

Taft and Dewey boulevards in Manila, 
two of the city’s most important and beau- 
tiful thoroughfares, have been renamed 
“Peace” and “Greater East Asia” boule. 
vards. Similarly, Singapore is now Shonan 
(Southern Island) and Malaya is Malai. 
Java has become Djawa and Batavia is 
Jacatra. 


Defense of Jap Conquests 


Apart from the efforts of its economic 
experts, the chief concern of the Japanese 
army and navy is to build an impregnable 
wall of defenses around their Asiatic con- 
quests. These defenses center around a 
chain of airfields for land-based planes, 
none of them more than 700 miles apart, 
and extending from Kiska to the border of 
India, and from Singapore through the 
Solomons and Munda Bay to the man- 
dated islands of the Pacific. 

Japan’s plan for holding what she has 
taken centers around airplanes. The Japa- 
nese believe that airplanes, in sufficient 
numbers, can defend land bases by sink- 
ing an invasion fleet. They found it out 
to their cost at Midway and later in the 
Solomons and the Bismarck Sea. They 
believe their chain of island bases, close 
enough together for mutual support and 
reinforcement, will be impenetrable. 

To this end, Japan’s industry has been 
geared to concentrate, in order of im- 
portance, on the construction of air- 
planes, ships, and military vehicles such 
as trucks and tanks. Information recently 
brought to light indicates that the Japa- 
nese are producing a minimum of 800 


How Japan Plans to Win 


to 1,000 planes monthly, or a yearly 
total of from 9,600 to 12,000. 
~The-Japanese are riot overlooking the 
possibility that in some local area the 
United States may be able to mass suffi- 
cient airpower to make landing operations 
possible, as was done in the Solomons. 
Therefore they are fortifying each of the 
strategic points they have seized with 
systems of concrete pillboxes, trenches 
barbed-wire entanglements, and antiair- 
craft and coastal artillery positions. A 
‘German correspondent who-reeently_vis- 
ited Corregidor reported that the Japs 
Were making the one-time American 


fortress “stronger than Gibraltar.” The | 7 
Japanese claim that the once great Sele- || 
‘tar naval base at Singapore “is being re- |) 


built.” 

With sufficient airplanes, the American 
and British forces could have held Cor- 
regidor and Singapore. It can be safely 
assumed that the Japanese—now in pos- 
session of Corregidor and Singapore— 
will not attempt to defend those bases 
with a handful of antiquated aircraft. 
Japan’s concentration on aircraft pro- 
duction is the result of experience gained 
in the Pacific. The airplane spearheaded 
Japan’s drives. It won Malaya, the Phil- 
ippines, Burma, and the Netherlands 
East Indies. 

For us, the airplane was decisive in 
every “defensive-offensive” battle that we 
won in the Pacific, from Midway through 
the Solomons and New Guinea. It saved 
New Guinea when MacArthur ferried 
his troops there and when his planes beat 
off attempts to reinforce the beleaguered 
Japanese garrisons. It saved Guadalcanal 
time and again. 


Campaign for Airpower 


McArthur recognized the role of the 
airplane in present-day war when he said 
that the lessons learned in the use of air- 
power pointed the way to a new form 
of campaign which will lead to the ulti- 
mate defeat of Japan by methods other 
than “dilatory and costly” advances from 
island to island. More recently he stressed 
that_control-of-sea-lanes “no longer de- 
pends solely or even primarily upon na- 
val power” but “upon airpower.” 

The airplane is the key to Japan’s plan 
for holding what she has taken. In our 
future advances, regardless of whether 
they are made island by island or directly 
against Japan’s key bases, we will have to 
send sea-borne invasion forces against 
land-based planes. Without air control, 
our forces will be smashed. 

On the testimony of Japanese mili- 
tarists themselves, I believe their present 
strategy is to turn back our future attacks 
with such heavy losses that a military stale- 
mate will develop in the Pacific, and 
sentiment will grow in this country for a 
negotiated peace which would allow Ja- 
pan to hold what she~has taken. Then; 
within a-~decade or two, Japan could 
complete her job of uniting the Asiatic 
races and building up a war machine 
strong enough to undertake the next stép 
toward conquering the world. 

A-few months before Pearl Harbor, 
Rear Admiral Kanazawa of the Imperial 
Japanese navy received me in his office 
in Shanghai. 

“Here is the situation in the Pacific,” 
he said, pointing to a huge wall map. 
“America has a plan of triangular de- 
fense based on a line from Alaska to 
Hawaii to Panama. It is generally over- 
looked that Japan has a similar triangular 
defense extending from Yokohama to 
here”—he pointed—“and here.” 

“Here and here,” on the map were 
Singapore and New Caledonia, then re- 
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spectively British and French territory, 
but that didn’t worry Kanazawa. The 
Japs still don’t have New Caledonia. 

“In the unfortunate event of war in the 
Pacific,” the admiral went on, “we will 
take the objectives that we need to make 
our triangular defenses secure. If Ameri- 
can ships come out to try to retake them, 
our dive bombers and torpedo planes will 
sink your ships. We will dig in every- 
where and if you succeed in landing at 
any point we will fight inch by inch for 
everything we have taken. We will make 
the cost so frightfully great, for every 
inch we lose, that we believe the American 
people will eventually become discour- 
aged and decide that, after all, Japan is 
the logical nation to govern the Orient. 
Then our war will be won.” 

I recall an interview in Tientsin late 
in 1939 with Lieutenant General Masa- 
haru Homma, who later turned up as com- 
mander of the Japanese invasion force in 
the Philippines. 

“I think I understand your American 
psychology very well,” said Homma. “I 
think every American believes he is equal 
to two Japanese. Is not that so?” 

“Well,” I answered, “we have our own 
ideas.” 

“In any case,” the burly Japanese gen- 
eral continued in his Oxford English, “we 
are proceeding with that assumption—in 
mind. We are prepared to lose 10,000,000 
men in our war with America. How 
many are you prepared to lose?” 

I~frequently remembered “that inter- 
view, when Homma drove his troops in 
Bataan, day after day, into withering artil- 
lery and machine-gun fire until he finally 
gained his objectives. Months later, the 
Japs were still fighting inch by inch to the 
death in the Solomons and New Guinea, 
even though at times their casualties were 
ten to our one. 

If Japan’s purpose is to play for a stale- 
mate and hold what she has taken, our 
present policy of a “holding war” -in=the 
Pacific is playing directly into the hands 
of the Tokyo war lords, for we are hold- 
ing on lines established by Japan and not 
by ourselves. We-“stopped” the Japa- 
nese only after they had seized every- 
thing they needed and before they made 
the mistake of extending their lines too 
far. 

An honest appraisal of the military pic- 
ture in the Pacific must recognize that, 
despite our victories on land, sea and air, 
despite the heavy losses inflicted on Japa- 
nese shipping, we have not begun to pene- 


trate-more than Japan’s-outpost lines. In™ 


sixteen months of war we have taken one 
airfield and three jungle towns. Japan 
has captured an empire. 


Hard Fight to Final Victory 


Admiral William F. Halsey has pre- 
dicted that the war would end this year, 
but it is difficult to picture any decisive 
offensive from our. Pacific bases in 1943. 

It took us six months of heavy fighting 
to drive the Japanese from Guadalcanal. 
That fighting ended in a victory, but it is 
certain that the Japanese have dug in 
strongly throughout the Solomons, ready 
to fight it out to a finish if we attempt to 
move on up through the islands. The 
Japanese could lose all of the Solomons 
and all of New Guinea and New Britain 
without endangering any vital point in 
their empire. We would still be more than 
700 miles from Truk, the great Japanese 
base in the Caroline Islands which is com- 
parable to our own Pearl Harbor. 

It is quite possible that Truk and other 


‘| key bases in Japan’s chain possess even 


more powerful defensive air forces than 
does Pearl Harbor, and the Japanese be- 
lieve that their planes will be able to fight 
off American invasion forces. The situa- 
tion in the Pacific, then, would appear to 
be a stalemate, with neither side able to 
operate successfully within range of the 
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other’s land-based aircraft, not to mention 
carrier planes. 

With the Pacific assigned a secondary 
position in Allied war strategy and thus 
having second call on our production, we 
have not yet been able to break this im- 
passe, and in most areas Japan still holds 
the initiative. 

However, there are indications that our 
High Command may have decided to de- 
vote more attention to the Pacific and to 
abandon the policy of attrition for one 
that calls for hitting Japan as soon as pos- 
sible with every weapon that can be 
spared. After the recent visit to Washing- 
ton of MacArthur’s envoys, Secretary 
Stimson said that more planes were being 
sent to Australia to fight off the strong 
enemy forces gathering in the northern 
Solomons and New Guinea. 

Eventually, it is to be expected, suffi- 
cient men, ships and planes will be made 
available to enable us to take the offen- 
sive in the Pacific. There are three ways 
in which our offensive could be carried 
out—always remembering that without 
air control we would have no chance of 
success. 

We could move island by island and 
inch by inch up through the‘Solomons and 
New Guinea and eventually capture Ra- 
baul. It seems unlikely that our war 

_ strategy contemplates any such laborious 
plan. Secretary Knox has denied that any 
such strategy is contemplated. 

The second course is a direct invasion 
of the Japanese mainland by way of the 
island steppingstones from Alaska or di- 
rectly from the Hawaiian Islands, possibly 
accompanied by attacks on such bases as 
Truk. This would require a fleet of war- 
ships and transports far greater than has 
ever been assembled in history, plus scores 
of aircraft carriers to fight off enemy 
planes and hold local air superiority un- 
til land fields can be seized and held. \ 

The third major attack could be through 
China or Burma against Japanese strong- 
Yholds on the Asiatic mainland, to give us 
air bases close enough to pound the Japa- 
nese mainland. That plan presents stag- 
gering problems in transport. 

Probably the blueprint for final inva- 
sion of Japan. will include all three of 
these courses. In any case, the job ‘ahead® 
is of gigantic proportions. Meanwhile, the 
Japanese are making use of the time we 

are giving them. 
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There have been increasingly 
indications recently that China m 
be able to carry on much longer 
Japan. The loss of China as ana 
be the most disastrous develop; 
aginable for our future inthe Pae 

Our whole war plan in the F 
been predicated on the belief t 
would continue to oppose Japi 
nitely and the assumption th 
could continue to do so@On the 
Lend-Lease aid that we have flo 
India since the Japanese capture: 

China has grown steadily mo 
fied with our failure to recogniz 
Enemy Number One and to ac 
ingly. 

The withdrawal of the Chir 
tary mission, which cooled i 
Washington for over a year, Wa 
symptom of disillusionment ove 
tude toward China, an atti 
forced Doctor Lin Yutang to | 
bitterly, “The only certain 
of this continued policy (of hal 


ee to China) is th 
reakup~of the Chinese army o 


More Aid for China 


On! 


It is obvious that we must take 
sible steps as soon as possible to st 
China’s army and to keep Chinz 
war, for selfish reasons alone if 
more long-range considerations ii 
the postwar good will of the pec 
Asia. 

There is a further reason, it se 
me, for devoting a great deal more 
effort to the Pacific than we have ¢ 
to now. It can be summed up in the 
which were repeated so 
of times by our troops on Bataaiil 
_attacks us and sinks most of our 
ships and kills thousands of men a 
Harbor, and we turn around and f 
Hitler. EE 

Professional strategists would cal 
a sentimental reason, but it seems t 
that, as a point of national and indiy 
honor, we must as soon as it is hun 
possible secure the freedom of Ge 
Wainwright and the American and| 
pino troops who fought with re al 

»the Marines from Wake Island, 
thousands of American civilians whi 
interned throughout the Far East. | 

THe END yi 
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Pay for Soldiers’ Families 


Continued from page 18 


have housed the Prudential Insurance 
Company. There is no confused wander- 
ing around. People who are going some 
place know where they are going—and 
they go. But most of them are sitting at 
their machines (tabulators, key punchers, 
typewriters, collaters, cancelers, reproduc- 
ers) and are banging away like mad. 

Presently you become aware of the fact 
that groups of girls and machines are com- 
peting against other groups of girls and 
machines. 

Applications are numbered, slipped into 
folders. Cards are sent out to soldiers, 
documents are checked, authorizations 
are signed, checks are calculated, and 
vouchers stamped and tabulated. The 
competition brings production far above 
the norms. One table we watched in the 
record-searching division was knocking 
out 23,000 cases a day although its norm 
was only 15,000. We asked girls on differ- 
ent floors what they got if they outdid the 
others. 

The first answer invariably was: “That 
little flag you see hanging up there.” 

“Is that all?” we asked. 

Then they would smile, mostly at them- 
selves, and say, “No, we're really winning 
the war; at least, that’s what we Keep say- 
ing to ourselves while we're working. It 
makes the day go faster.” 

A year ago, ODB wasn’t in existence. 
Then ten days before the Allowance Act 
passed Congress, Secretary Stimson called 
in Colonel H. N. Gilbert, Colonel Thurs- 
ton Hughes, and Colonel F. Granville 
Munson and asked them to prepare or- 
ganizational plans to administer such a 
law. 

When the act was signed by the 
President, Stimson called them in again 
and told them they were the Office of De- 
pendency Benefits, naming Colonel Gil- 
bert executive officer. 

Almost immediately Gilbert, a big, slow- 
speaking Regular Army man who had in- 
spired the greatest enlistment drive this 
country had ever seen with his slogan 
“Keep ’em Flying” (See Collier’s, Nov. 8, 
1941), began receiving letters addressed 
to President Roosevelt like this: ‘Dear 
Frank: If you feel I am entitled to a small 
allotment of $10.00 per month, please en- 
ter me on your mailing list and let the 
check come at once. Jean.” 


Production-Line Payments 


Payment of checks was to have begun in 
November, but so many soldiers hollered 
for help that Congress advanced the date 
to September Ist. That month, ODB is- 
sued only 36,000 checks. Meanwhile, Gil- 
bert, the kind of guy who feels that people 
with an understanding of what they are 
doing can do anything, got ODB’s produc- 
tion line rolling. 

While every mail brought new thou- 
sands of cases, he thought up a new slogar 
—“Get ’em Paid”’—and started training 
courses to teach the girls their jobs, the 
importance of the work to soldiers over- 
seas and families at home, and how each 
girl’s particular job tied in with the work 
of other departments. 

In October, Colonel Gilbert’s idea that 
belt-line production workers will be bet- 
ter producers if they know every operation 
in the plant, began to pay off. The piled-up 
cases were cut into heavily. Then ODB 
overflowed its Washington quarters and 
had to take time off to move to Newark. 
Yet by the end of December, most of the 
backlog had been processed. 

Today the production is _ running 
smoothly but the training courses are con- 
tinued. 

Even the Army officers assigned to ODB 
are required to take them. Advanced 


courses are conducted for superviso 
specialists. Yet the basic fact which i 
mered at all employees is that 
not dealing with numbers and slips 
per, but with people—people like 
selves. This, the girls say, is not h 
learn because they often come aero 
names of people they know ba’ 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 

Besides being taught the general { 
and operation of ODB, the girls are 
special instruction in their partie 
and how it is related to winning th 
We sat in on a class for typists a 
found that we had never known f 
how much there was to learn abe 
these doodads in front of us. The 
thing we knew, the teacher was exple 
how the “o” key can help open a si 
front. 

This is the reason for the speed ¢ 
girls’ work. They know and like their 
which they feel are important. This d 
mean they don’t make errors. They d 
they hear about it. There are twelve 
viewers who do nothing but listen to 9g) 
plaints and give out information ¢ 
long. They are supplemented by tene 
who take telephone complaints fre 
over the United States. 
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Interviewers Bend an Ear 


As far as the girls go, the intervie 
have the most interesting jobs in Cy. 
They get their ears bent but they be 
their moments. One day a dapper y 
soldier with flashing black eyes showe 
to inquire why his allowance had rigiiqwi 
reached his family. 

The flustered interviewer learned 
the family consisted of a mother, wife 
two babies; then she chased upstairiay 
track down the case. She found check @y™ 
him totaling $600 in the vault. It s¢ 
that, being gypsies, his family had me 
constantly, and all the checks had bee: 
turned to ODB by the post office. 

The young soldier promised to tr 
make his family stay longer in one p 
but this type of thing was happening i 
many nongypsy cases that the C 
dropped its old rule of having checks: 
turned if unclaimed at the address to w 
they were sent. They may be forwarde¢ 
the post office. 

Next month, ODB will mail out (= 
three million checks. Behind each on@i’” 
them is a story of a star in a window | 
a series of letters—letters that will m) 
you laugh, make you cry, make you pr 
to be an American. We sat down 
leafed through a pile of these letters. 

A South Dakota wife wrote: “I h 
been living on soup, bread and wa 
You'll never know what your ch 
meant.” 

A soldier from Ohio wrote: “My k 
four years old and she can take care 
herself. It is my wife who worries me.” 

A Michigan farmer mother said: “I 
not expect any monthly allowance for 
ing the mother of a soldier of our coun 
The government needs money, we kni 
and I have a son on the farm yet. I 
depend on him and we will do our 
here.” 

Another, a wife from Kentucky, wre 
“Please send me a wife’s form to fill ot 

A Massachusetts father wrote brie 
“Keep your money, just take care of 
son.” 

From a Maryland mother came t 
message: “I’ve got a job—a defense ji 
So please stop my allowance. My son 
ranged for it, but I won’t need it a 
longer. I start work tomorrow.” 

The ODB’s a success, and so are | 
American people. 

THE END 


/ 
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bi cause the welfare of your family 


‘ th id the security of your country is 
‘DK stake—it is essential that you co- 
‘sh berate with your coal dealer in 
¢ had is gigantic task of getting your 
yal bin filled for next winter with- 
am at interfering with the flow of 
et, pal to America’s vital war produc- 
yom plants. 
{chal So you can help yourself and help 
| @ymerica at war by ordering your 
yi pal mow and keeping your bin 
aba 22 4Y for delivery anytime your 
Yealer can make it in accordance 
ith government transportation 
101 egulations and shortages inequip- 
tWhent, labor, gasoline and tires. 


ening 
iy 1) COMBUSTIONEER OWNERS 


theiflWe are still maintaining our serv- 
soe and a stock of parts for any 
ward lecessary repairs. 

If you own a Combustioneer 
‘qt skutomatic Coal Stoker—take care 
he f it! Be sure to have your dealer 


noi SPEC and service it this summer. 


vill | WORKING FOR VICTORY 


OUN Tatil Victory — Combustioneer’s 
OWSnanufacturing facilities are dedi- 
\It\}cated to the production of gun tur- 
‘lets, propeller hubs and other 
( Weroducts for American warplanes. 


: THE STEEL PRODUCTS 


vil ENGINEERING COMPANY 





Designers, Engineers and Manufacturers 


Cal of Precision Products Equipment 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


AUTOMATIC COAL STOKER 
BY FOR HOMES, APARTMENTS AND FACTORIES 
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Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo 


Continued from page 12 


the cashier and tossed into the local clink. 
Before morning a lot of his friends were 
in there—the result of trying to get him 
out without bail. 

It was December 6th when we got back 
to the West Coast. We were supposed to 
slip in before defending P-38s could spot 
us, and we did. But Ellen was a little more 
alert. She was there at March Field wait- 
ing for me. We had been married three 
months and together only two days. I had 
a leave coming and sure needed it. 

Ellen and I were walking out of the 
Pig’n Whistle, on Hollywood Boulevard, 
the next morning after breakfast, when we 
heard about Pearl Harbor. There was a 
radio on a newsstand. We just stood there 
with the other people, listening to the first 
bulletins. The Japs! I couldn’t figure it at 
first. What about that peace envoy... 
what’s his name? How the devil did they 
get bombers as far east as Hawaii? 


The Enemy Strikes 


I looked at Ellen and we walked away 
from there. I told her how strange it 
seemed to me, after thinking only about 
the Germans for so long. I told her that 
every bomb we had dropped, real or flour- 
sack, every real or blank machine-gun 
bullet we had fired, every scouting trip, 
every maneuver for weeks and weeks had 
been directed at the vision of one opponent 
—Germany. Every plane I dreamed of 
fighting was a Messerschmitt. Now Japan! 

I had to get to March Field as quickly 
as Icould. Ellen had my car, so we drove 
by my mother’s house, said goodby and 
then drove the 80 miles to March Field in 
80 minutes. 

I was in the war. There were times dur- 
ing those months of maneuvers when I 
asked myself what the hell I was doing 
there risking my neck when the thing I 
wanted in the Army was research work. 
Once I even made formal application 
through the proper channels for a trans- 
fer to that branch of the Air Forces. But 
it was slow going, that way. Now, as Ellen 
and I drove up to March Field, we were 
stopped by sentries and felt the tension 
around the place and I was glad the Army 
had taught me how to fight. There would 
be plenty of time for the other. Now I 
wanted the feel of that B-25 in my hands; 
not a blueprint. I didn’t feel heroic. I just 
felt ready, and thanked God I was. 

Our planes had already been dispersed 
all over March Field. I reported and was 
told that we had been ordered to the new 
field the Army was then still building at 
Pendleton, Ore. But the time of our take- 
off was postponed until the next day. 

That next morning Ellen and I sat in our 
car, turned on the radio and listened to the 
President. The wives of some of the other 
fellows had driven out to the field, too. 
Looking around us, Ellen and I could see 
them listening in their cars. We didn’t say 
much during the Declaration of War. 

When the President finished, Ellen said, 
“T’m going to drive the car up to Pendleton 
and live there.” 

I said no. I had been there and the liv- 
ing conditions were tough. So after a short 
time I was kissing Ellen goodby. The 
squadron took off and flew to San Fran- 
cisco, and then on to Pendleton. We came 
in at 10 o’clock that night, and landed on 
snow-covered runways. It was 18 below 
zero. And tough. A mental shock. Peace 
... the start of a leave . . . being with 
Ellen in the sunshine of Hollywood—then 
war... work... more separation, and the 
sharp ice of the field cutting at my ankles 
as I ran for the Pendleton barracks. 

In the middle of December, part of us 
were ordered back to McChord for sub- 
marine patrol work. I was going to be 


stationed close enough to the conveniences 
of Tacoma so that Ellen could come up 
for Christmas. We had now seen each 
other four days out of 106. 

Ellen got to Tacoma late on the night 
of December 23d. The next morning we 
got up very early and drove out in the 
country, looking for a Christmas tree small 
enough to get into a hotel room. We found 
one just in time to get it back to town 
and for me to get out to McChord, and go 
to work. Brick Holstrom, who later made 
the Tokyo trip, Lieut. Whitty and I took 
off and fanned out on three tangents where 
the Columbia River opens into the ocean. 

Brick got a Jap sub that day. We saw 
him circling and dropping his bombs and 
by the time we got over to where he was 
the oil was coming up in greasy bubbles as 
if some awful thing were throwing up un- 
der water. The sinking was confirmed. 

The weather closed in on us right after 
that, and Brick, his bombs gone, headed 
back for land. I was wild to get a sub. So 
I dropped lower and lower under the 
weather, thinned down the gas mixture and 
decided I’d stay out there just as long as I 
could. Whitty had the same idea. 

The weather reports were slow coming 
through that day. There was a radio silence 
except for code transmission. That was 
slow, and bad news. McChord was closed 
solid. Tacoma was closed. So were Everett 
and Portland. Seattle was closing fast. 
Holstrom’s was the last plane in there. 

Whitty and I stayed out. There wasn’t 
much else we could do and there was al- 
ways a chance that we’d spot something. 
But gasoline, as I was to find out on the 
Tokyo trip, hasn’t got a heart. Whitty 
finally made a run for land and I found 
out later that he came down on a beach 
along the southern edge of Washington. 
I got halfway to Portland when the gas 
needles began knocking against the peg. I 
looked in on a Navy field, but it was under 
construction and just a big mud cake. I 
had to get down and I wasn’t going to un- 
load those bombs. I went over the maps 
again and found a little emergency field 
at a place named Ilwaco, Wash. I remem- 
ber repeating the vital statistics of the field 
and city. They were depressing: a 1,500- 
foot field, no runway, population 300. 


Mudbath for a Bomber 


The gas held out just long enough for 
me to find Ilwaco, circle the field three 
times and decide how I was going to set 
down our touchy load. We had 300-pound- 
ers with us. The only thing to do was land 
like the Navy: a kerplunk, but just enough 
of a kerplunk to slow it down a little and 
not enough to break anything. So on the 
third time around the field I put the three 
wheels down on a concrete road and we 
went like a bat out of hell across a little 
ditch, onto the field and splashed through 
three big shallow puddles that should have 
rolled us over, but didn’t. 

The mud was just about right. It slowed 


‘us down but didn’t crack our nose wheel. 


We stopped in good time but then the 
wheels began sinking into the mud, and the 
props, still spinning, churned into the stuff 
and buckled. We got out and it made me 
sick to look at the plane. It had only 18 
hours on it and now it looked hopeless. 

Ellen trimmed the tree that night and 
waited. I guess it was tough on her, but 
finally one of the boys back at the field 
got in touch with her and told her I was 
okay. I had Christmas dinner the next day 
with an Ilwaco lumberman. He was real 
kind, but I kept thinking about Ellen and 
how we had planned to be together for our 
first Christmas—and how something al- 
ways seemed to pull us apart. 

Back at McChord+we soon got some 








drawn by the sun... 
out of the earth... 
out of the vine... 
out of the grape... 
bursting with liquid sunshine... 


Lome: America s inesxt..; 


CRESTA 


the crest of quality 
since 1890 


BLANCA 


California red, 


white, and sweet... 


WINES 











Tunein? Schenley’s “Cresta Blanca Wine 


|. Gehonley Carnival” every Wednesday eve. 


Columbia Broadcasting System 


Cresta Blanca Wine Co. Inc. Livermore, Cal. 
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GOOD SHAVING /S 


IN YOUR HANDS 





ERemember the day you brought 
home your Schick Electric 
Shaver and tried it for the first 
time? 


Well, on that day we sold you 
something more than the finest 
shaving instrument you could 


buy. 


We sold you the modern, quick- 
er, easier, Schick way of shaving. 


And we want to be sure you keep 
on getting those slick shaves— 
straight through the war. 


So, even though our factory is 
all-out for Uncle Sam, we are 
all set with a goodly supply of 


Schick renewal parts. 


This means that if you acciden- 
tally damage your Schick—in 
any way—you can get it fixed 
up at low cost at any of the 
offices listed below. And for 
only $3.00 you can get one of 
the new 2-M Hollow-Ground 
Shearing Heads! 


Just to be on the safe side, why 
not go in and let them give your 
Schick the once-over? Or mail 
it in. For a most reasonable 
charge, it will be cleaned, lubri- 
cated and adjusted. 


SCHICK INCORPORATED, Stamford, Conn., U.S.A. 
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For the duration you'll want to keep your Schick Shaver in shipshape condition. 
Expert service and genuine Schick renewal parts—including the new 2-M Hollow- 
Ground Shearing Head—are available through Schick Service, Inc., at all of their 
offices listed below. Careful attention given to shavers mailed to these offices. 
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news that excited all of us. Our squadron 
was ordered to Columbia, S. C., by way 
of Minneapolis, for patrol work against 
the German subs which were then sinking 
so many tankers off the Atlantic Coast. 
Once again it was goodby for Ellen and 
me. 

My left engine quit and forced me down 
on a golf course at Rawlings, Wyo. Later, 
continuing east, between North Platte and 
Omaha, I picked up a heavy load of ice 
and had to get down in a hurry once again. 
I got back to North Platte, nearly put it 
down in the snow on a golf course, then 
saw a little airfield near by. 

She went into that little field with so 
much class that it made your heart jump. 
It was a strange feeling, rolling across the 
snow at 90 or 100, taking off every time 
we hit a bump under the snow. It was 
the best landing I ever made or, now, 
ever will. But it was the B-25 more than 
I. It was things like this that made me 
love that ship. It helps itself more than any 
other plane I ever worked on or flew. It is 
so much more than an inanimate mass of 
material, intricately geared and wired and 
riveted into a tight package. It’s a good, 
trustworthy friend. 


Mysterious Preparations 


When the weather would let us, we flew 
on to Minneapolis. There we had a 60- 
gallon gas tank installed in each of the 
planes, ostensibly for submarine patrol 
work over the Atlantic. We’d need those 
tanks, I said to myself. And I tried to pic- 
ture what it would be like, out over the 
Atlantic. I prayed that I’d get a sub. Curi- 
ously, another gas tank was presently in- 
stalled in our bomb bay. 

I didn’t know that the whole bewilder- 
ing machinery of the raid on Japan was 
already beginning to function in Washing- 
ton, along the Pacific Coast, Honolulu, 
China and God knows where else. I didn’t 
know that the extra tanks had nothing to 
do with subs. 

The job of putting in the new tanks and 
checking over the planes was just about 
done. I was anxious to get going for Co- 
lumbia and sub work. So it was a relief 
when I heard that Davey Jones, who had 
been in Dayton for a couple of days with 
our squadron commander, Captain Ed- 
ward J. York, wanted to see all officers in 
his hotel suite. We were staying in down- 
town Minneapolis. This, I figured, would 
be the notice of our clearance for Colum- 
bia. 

We all strolled into the big hotel suite— 
there were 24 of us—and sat around on the 
beds and chairs, smoking and clowning a 
little. Most of us forgot to look at Davey 
very closely. 

When we were all there, Davey went 
around and closed the doors of the suite. 
When he finally spoke, he didn’t raise his 
voice. 

“Tve just come back from talking 
with Captain York,” Davey said, quietly. 
“There’s been a:change. We’re not going 
to work out of Columbia. Captain York 
wanted me to talk to you and see how 
many of you would volunteer for a spe- 
cial mission. 

“It’s dangerous, important and interest- 
ing,” he added after a pause. 

One of the fellows spoke up and asked, 
“Well, what is it?” 

“T can’t tell you,” Davey said. “I don’t 
even know myself. I’ve got a hunch, but 
no real information, and I’m not talking 
about my hunch. All I can tell you is that 
it’s dangerous and that it'll take you out 
of the country for maybe two or three 
months.” 

“Where?” somebody asked. 

“’m sorry I can’t tell you any more,” 
Davey said. “You've heard all the par- 
ticulars I can give you. Now, who’ll vol- 
unteer? It’s perfectly all right if you don’t. 


TO HASTEN VICTORY—BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS |It’s strictly up to you.” 


All of us volunteered. 























































The meeting broke up and we 
off in small groups. Some of us 
stairs and had a drink and talk 
time about what had happened. 
still going to Columbia, Day 
before we broke up, and we'd 
orders from there. We tried to fi 
something from his sketchy out 
was hard. One of the fellows final 
in his mind that we were going 
America, for sub patrol von h 
that seemed to make as much sens 
thing. 

When the B-25s were read 
12 or 15 at Minneapolis—we fi 
Columbia. We hadn't heard anc 
about the mission we had volun 
and you know how your mind 
nation begin to work if you 
something like that for a whi ! 

I took on a new crew at Columbi 
come across the country with Liey 
Davenport, of Portland, Ore., as Bi 
pilot. I liked the way he flew, i 
lumbia we added Lieutenants Ch 
McClure, of University City, Mo, 
gator, and Bob Clever, of Port H 
bombardier. Our gunner-engineer 
Corp. David Thatcher, of Billings 
He was only 19, but very quiet anc 
trious. I had known all of them at: 
ton. 

McClure, Clever and Thate 
come across the country to Colun 
a different route from the one Da’ 
and I had used. But it surprised us 
that they, too, had been approach 
had volunteered for the secret r 
They didn’t know any more about 
we did. 

Without realizing it, I had pic 
crew for the Tokyo trip. 

We were at Columbia until near’ 
of February, 1942, testing and g ah 4 
ship its 50-hour check, and by ne 
were all jumpy. We knew that sor 
big was happening, and that we w« 
in the middle of it, but we never 
word. ‘| 

Then we were ordered to fly t C 
Field, near Pensacola. Our crew 
lot about that on the trip down ¢ 
to a lot of haphazard conclusion 
certainly weren’t going to fly to 
eign country from Eglin, we decide 
also decided that this would be whe 
train fer whatever we were going 
and that “it” had something to d 
flying over water—for Eglin is ne 
Gulf. 1 3 


Pilots in the Dark ~ | 
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Our squadron put its three-prong 
down on Eglin on February 28th,| 
taxied across the field after the 1 
I looked around and saw we had 
B-25s from three more squadrons 
17th group were scattered arour 
place. 

They must know something, I f 
but after I had checked in and tal 
some of the boys in the other squad 
found that they were as much in th iyi 
as we were. 

So that night we sat around and 
loed about a lot of things, mostly gu 
at what was in store for us. I remen 
one thing that was said, early in th 
session. 

One of the boys from another ¢ 
ron said to me, “Guess who’s here?! 

I said I couldn’t guess. 

“Jimmy Doolittle,” he said. “He’ Ss 
tenant colonel now, and I think he’s 
to have a hell of a lot to say abou 
mission.” 

We met Doolittle the next day, ! 
1st. I had heard and read a lot abou 
of course, and had seen his picture a 
ber of times. But it was quite a sh¢ 
see how young-looking his face was 
those years of stunting, barnstormin 
racing. 

About 140 of us crowded into ER), 
Operations Office. We sat on benche@),,, 
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ay nqw sills and when we were more or 
ad 3} iet, Doolittle began to talk. 
tins 8th first thing he said was, “If you men 
Hit v4 ny idea that this isn’t the most dan- 
Yes thing you've ever been on, don’t 
,;,, lenstart this training period. You can 
a ‘ojout now. There isn’t much sense 
tel 'Sashg time and money training men who 
sex) going through with this thing. It’s 
ie ‘e(ctly all right for any of you to drop 
if > 
us rouple of the boys spoke up together 
id ked Doolittle if he could give them 
)svinformation about the mission. You 
“Heh i hear a pin drop. 
“alla #ig, I can’t—just now,” Doolittle said. 
ola you'll begin to get an idea of what 
Mi il about, the longer we’re down here 
\Giing for it. Now, there’s one important 
‘hl jy I want to stress. This whole thing 
Cola be kept secret. I don’t even want you 
‘it Ql your wives, no matter what you see, 
0it,ile asked to do, down here. If you’ve 
it ts eked where we're going, don’t even talk 
‘ld Gt your guess. That means every one 
‘My. Don’t even talk among yourselves 
of Ry it this thing. Now, does anybody want 
“gay op out?” 
{ills body dropped out. Doolittle talked 
Quéijht ten more minutes without telling 
‘lim |mything more. It wasn’t a pep talk 
‘ y, but when he finished I felt very 
Thatessed. We walked out quietly, not 
(0 Coyng much. 
‘on l@jlen came in the next day. She had 
pitifien from Los Angeles to Columbia, 
apprumethen had to drive to Eglin. She was 
seorigered out but I hardly had time to talk 
eapler. There was another meeting at just 
‘time with Doolittle. 
id pu "hen we were all assembled in the Op- 
Hons Office again, Doolittle gave us 
tinweimple of how secret the thing was. A 
and pple of high-ranking Army officers hap- 
by thy ed to walk through the section of 
that wjOperations Office after Doolittle had 
t We i ed to speak, and he immediately 
newiijped talking. I figured that whatever 
thing was, there wasn’t any fooling 
0 fy But it. 
ueigiPhe reason I want you to keep this 
ynumg secret is because if you start talking 
clui@ut it and the news or rumors get 
yo@und, it'll endanger the lives of many 
decid rs,” Doolittle told us. “Your lives 
wa’t the only ones at stake in this thing. 
woiiere are a lot of people working on this 
$0 sion. One slip could kill the whole 
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g. 
Has anybody tried to talk to you about 
k £2” he asked us. “I mean anybody 

jund the field?” There was no answer, 
youiae continued, “Well, if anybody does 
‘Wiproach you, get his name and I'll turn 
the id Over to the F.B.I. 
ad 00 
a Training for a Mission 
aro 

v at’s about the main thing I wanted 
, [ttalk to you about,” he finished. “But I 
dt tell you this much: One of the most 
qui@pOrtant parts of this training period will 
in iipracticing quick take-offs.” 

e got into the swing of things on the 
adird day at Eglin. I fixed Ellen up in a 
yg : el at Fort Walton, about 12 miles from 
mae field, and hardly ever saw her. Our 
in Mes were in the air at seven each morn- 

s and sometimes we'd still be at it at 
yr P. M. We got so much night flying at 
ef I Start that I decided that the mission 

puld be a night job, and it would have 
(gem if things had gone the way they were 
yesamned. I didn’t have to be very smart to 
spopduce that. They gave us live bombs one 
sht and we dropped them on a burning 

i) y rE t. 
i (Doolittle wanted to keep us as close to- 
egjtmer as possible, so he arranged for us 
ii} take over an old hotel a mile and a half 
wgiom the field. We called it the Officers’ 
ningub and one by one the wives of the fel- 

Ws drifted in and settled down. I moved 
» flen in from Fort Walton. 
che Ehe officers in charge were always keep- 
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ing after us to see that our ships were in 
tiptop shape. We had to be sure the life 
raft worked. We had to check and re- 
check our instruments. We had to swing 
our compasses, for we had been warned 
that our mission would entail tricky navi- 


gation. Life buoys were placed three miles | ¥ 


apart, out in the Gulf, and we had to make 
many speed runs over them to test our air- 
speed indicators. 

Navigators had to learn the work of 
bombardiers. Pilots and copilots had to 
practice every job in the plane. One day 
we had to check the extra gas tank in the 
ship for possible leaks. An extremely close 
record had to be kept of our gas con- 
sumption. 

One morning I came out to my plane 
and found that somebody had chalked 
the words “Ruptured Duck” on the side of 
the fuselage. I grabbed Corporal Lovelace, 
a gunner I. knew, and asked him to paint | 
some sort of design on the ship. He’s a 
good caricaturist. Lovelace got out his 
stuff and painted a funny Donald Duck, 
with a headset and the earphone cords all 
twisted around his head. 

Lovelace did a swell job in blue, yellow, 
white and red. Then he added something 
that gave all of us another laugh. Under 





Donald Duck he drew a couple of crossed 
crutches. 


The Bombers Are Christened 


The other boys now got busy with in-| . 


signia. In a couple of days a lot of hith- 
erto anonymous B-25s took on such 
mames as Hari-Kari-er (a hefty hunch), 


Whisky Pete, Anger Angel, Whirling Der- | | 


vish, Fickle Finger of Fate and one fellow 
painted the chemical formula for TNT on 
the side of his ship. 

Take-off practice started the end of the 
first week at Eglin. One morning Doo- 
little introduced us to a lieutenant, senior 
grade, of the Navy, Lieut. Henry L. Mil- 
ler. He had come over from Pensacola 
and would be our special instructor in 
quick take-offs. The Navy knew a lot 
about such things. 

This practicing was done at auxiliary 
fields away from all eyes. 
placed along the white-lined runways of 
these fields at 200, 300 and 500 feet. The 
idea, we found out, was to get into the air 
in less space and time than we believed 
was possible for a B-25. We did this by 
dropping our landing flaps and pouring 
all the coal we could on the engines. 

The mission for which we had all blindly 
volunteered took on shape and substance 
as the days passed. That we would be 
carted somewhere by the Navy was appar- 
ent after Lieut. Miller lectured to us at 
great length on Navy courtesy and eti- 
quette. He told us about saluting the na- 
tional ensign on the stern of the ship we 
boarded, and gave us a glossary of nautical 
terms. He even told us how to take a 
shower bath on a ship without wasting 
water. 

The bombing, wherever, whatever, 
whenever it would be, would be made 
from a low altitude. We learned this about 
10 days after we got to Eglin when we were 
told that the bottom gun turret would be 
taken off our ships. That lightened each 
ship 600 pounds. In the empty space was 
placed a bulletproof 40-gallon gas tank. 

Two reasons were given for the subse- 
quent removal of the Norden bomb sight 
from all the ships. The first reason was 
sobering. “It’s inevitable that some of the 
ships will fall into the enemy’s hands,” 
Doolittle told us. The second reason was 
understood immediately by all the bom- 
bardiers. The Norden bomb sight was not 
practicable at the altitude at which we 
would be bombing. 

Maj. Charles R. Greening designed the 
bomb sight that was now placed in our 
ships. Later there was a lot of talk about 
our “twenty-cent bomb sight.” I guess it 
cost a little more than that, but it was 
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TODAY, Air Express is gaining millions 
of work-hours for thousands of war 
plants by smashing bottlenecks with 
3-mile-a-minute service direct to more 
than 350U.S. points and over 60 foreign 
countries . . . at the same time working 
hand in hand with Army and Navy Air 
Transport services to supply our fight- 
ing fronts throughout the world. 


TOMORROW, Air Express will girdle 


the globe in friendly commerce... and 
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PACKED TO THE GUNWALES with troops 
and supplies for the attack on Oran, the 
ex-freighter “Nellie B.”’ blows out a cyl- 
inder head in a Southern port. The near- 
est replacement is 1,500 miles away in 
New York. The Skipper’s radio crackles. 
Within 24 hours a new part flies in by 
Air Express . . . and the ‘Nellie B.” 
steams into Oran on schedule! 





will bring all foreign markets to the 
doorstep of American business. 


AIR EXPRESS 
SPEEDS WAR PRODUCTION 
SHIP EARLY — as soon as shipment is 
ready—to assure fastest delivery. 
PACK COMPACTLY— to conserve valuable 
space. Get our handy “Shipping Estima- 
tor”’ for finding costs and transit time. 
Write Dept. PR, Railway Express 
Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York. 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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When that happens, be gentie with your 
stomach—take soothing PEPTO-BISMOL! 


Never Upset an Upset Stomach! 
Don't pile more trouble on an 
upset stomach with overdoses of 
antacids or harsh physics! 


Take soothing Pepto-Bismol! 
This pleasant-tasting preparation 
is neither an antacid nor a laxative. 
Its action is different. It spreads a 
soothing, protective coating on irri- 
tated stomach and intestinal 
walls, thus helping to calm 
and quiet common diges- 
tive upsets. If you do not 
get prompt relief, con- 
sult your physician. 
Three sizes at your 
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| fine for the things we had in mind. It was 
as simple as pointing a rifle at the object to 
be bombed and letting the bomb go when 
you had a bead. 

This was the first time any of us had 
been called on to drop bombs from very 
low altitudes. The Ruptured Duck laid 
one of its 100-pound eggs in practice one 
day from 500 feet. The shock of the ex- 
plosion on the ground threw me against 
the roof of the pilot’s compartment and 
raised an egg on my head. 

That bump didn’t seem very important 
after we learned that on the mission we 
would use 500-pound bombs. Then I be- 
gan to wonder whether dropping them 
would be suicide. We learned about the 
500-pounders from a colonel in ordnance. 
He was flown to Eglin to speak to us on 
bombs. He took great delight in letting us 
know that instead of the usual charge of 35 
per cent he was making up the special 500- 
pounders with a 50 per cent charge. A 
confirmed report that we would bomb 
whatever we were going to bomb from 
1,500 feet relieved the tension somewhat. 

Doolittle, who was making frequent 
trips to Washington—apparently not trust- 
ing the telephone or telegraph wires—gave 
us another chance to back out about this 
time. One of the fellows did. The low- 
level bombing and souped-up take-offs 
were getting him down. The rest of us 
stayed on, and saw our ships’ wings fitted 
with ice boots the next day. 

It was all a part of the almost mystic 
ramifications of the mission which, in full 
flower, was perhaps the most intricately 
schemed, diligently practiced and far-flung 
military raid in history. 


A Near Disaster 


We had our only crack-up of the train- 
ing period about March 15th. Lieut. Mil- 
ler, the Navy man, was init. He was flying 
with Lieut. Dick Joyce with a load of 
dummy bombs and a full gas load, includ- 
ing the reserve tanks. It was during one of 
those hard-to-believe take-offs. Joyce got 
the wheels off the ground and pulled them 
up in a hurry, but the ship wobbled and 
dropped back on the runway. It skidded 
along shrieking on its belly, the props, 
which have only a 9-inch ground clear- 
ance, chewing themselves to pieces. We 
held our breath, waiting for the flames. 
But they didn’t come. 

It was just a part of our education. Soon 
all of us were able to get our fully loaded 
ships off the runway at between 55 and 
60 m.p.h. with full flaps, whereas the nor- 
mal take-off speed for a B-25 is 80 or 90 
after a run three or four times as long. 

These days were dull but worrisome for 
the wives. Most of us were so dead tired 
from work that we never felt much like 
showing them a good time at night. This 
was no holiday, and they knew it. Every- 
body was serious. I wasn’t really worried, 
and I don’t think Ellen was. I was anxious 
to get in all the training I could. It was a 
good solid feeling to be a part of this thing, 
whatever it was. I wanted to know all the 
answers before it started. I told Ellen that 
when it was over we could have some time 
together. Maybe even have a honeymoon. 

The tactical problems at Eglin were 
pretty fascinating. There was a lot of talk 
that we’d get 100-plus octane gas for the 
trip, but then we heard that it would be 
100-octane because our 1,700-horsepower 
Wright engines weren’t built for 100-plus 
octane, and, besides, the evaporation of 
the more combustible gas was too great. 
Gas consumption was now a primary is- 
sue. 

During the last part of the training 
period we made countless flights mainly 
for the purpose of testing engineering find- 
ings on our best speed at the least con- 
sumption. 

Finally, near the end of March, we had 
our big test: a quick, ear-splitting take-off, 
a flight to Fort Myers, Fla., then across 


the Gulf of Mexico at very low level to 
Houston; then back to Eglin. That was 
our final exam in Florida. 

We were given little warning before 
leaving Eglin. We were awakened at three 
on the morning of March 24th and told 
that we'd take off at 11 a.m. Ellen didn’t 
know where to go at first, but before I 
had to take off she and the wives of Majors 
John Hilger and Greening had decided to 
share a house in Myrtle Beach, S. C. I 
couldn’t give her any idea how long I'd be 
gone, but this seemed like the best place 
for her. It was reasonable and quiet. It 
would be a good place to wait for the baby. 

“I’m going to write you a letter every 
day you're gone,” Ellen told me. ‘““There’s 
no hope you'll get any of them; in fact I 
won’t even mail them. But it will be kind 
of comforting to do. I'll feel closer to 
you.” I told her I’d try to write to her a 
lot, but it was a long time before I did. 

I took off with five other B-25s that 
morning of March 24th and we flew to San 
Antonio. We stayed there overnight and 
the next day’we flew on to March Field, 
on the Coast, refueling only at Phoenix. 
We were still training. We were told to 
hedge-hop our way across the country, 
testing gas consumption at low levels, and 
we kept so low we could look up at the 
telegraph wires. 

At our last meeting before we left, Doo- 
little told us that when we reached the 
West Coast we weren’t to see or telephone 
anybody. But March Field is only 80 miles 
from heme, so J thought I’d take a chance 
and call my mother. My mother had writ- 
ten us at Eglin that she had been feeling 
bad. I knew she must be feeling worse 
than bad because her last letters had been 
in longhand and that usually meant that 
she wasn’t going to her office. 

So I called her up that night from March 
Field and a nurse answered the phone. I 
got the nurse to put my mother on the wire 
and she finally told me that she had had 
the first stages of a stroke. She was wor- 
ried about me. 

“Where are you going, Ted?” she asked 
me. 

I told her that I was just on a routine 
flight. But she was suspicious. She asked 
where Ellen was. I told her I had left Ellen 
back East because I’d probably be sent 
back there right away. I started to tell my 
mother that I was sending my civilian 
clothes home, but I thought it might worry 
her. 

My mother was on the phone early the 
next morning. She said she was worried 
about me. I told her that she wasn’t even 
supposed to know where I was. It was sup- 
posed to be a secret, I tried to tell her, but 
that only made her more suspicious: She 
told me she had a bad feeling about me, 
and to take care of myself. I was sorry I 
sounded short on the phone, but I had 
been ordered not to call anybody. I guess 
I was nervous. 


Doolittle Tips Us Off 


We had to fly up to Sacramento’s Mc- 
Clellan Field from March Field as soon 
as we could. So we took off right after 
breakfast and flew up there, brushing the 
trees. All of us seemed to figure we might 
not be around very long, so we might as 
well do things we’d always wanted to do. It 
was the craziest flying i had ever done, and 
I had done some kid-stuff tricks like bank- 
ing a B-25 through a low, open draw- 
bridge. We got to McClellan, feeling that 
we had let off a lot of pent-up steam. 

Doolittle was already there. He had 
flown directly from San Antonio. He went 
across the Rockies on instruments instead 
of first going to March Field and then up 
the coast line. It gave me a feeling of pride 
to have him in charge. 

There was a meeting just after we ar- 
rived at McClellan. “I don’t want any of 
you to raise hell tonight,” Doolittle told 
us. “You stick close to the field. I want 


_ claws of a big crane reach down am 


















































every first pilot to make absolut 
that his plane is in perfect shapi 
his crew is also. They’ve got 
chanics here. They’ll take care ¢ 
that’s wrong with your ships. I 
to instruct them to repair the sm; 
that might be wrong.” 

Then he told us that the 
ment would be taken out of g 
“You won't need it where you 
he said. 

We all sensed by now that it k 
thing to do with the Japanese, _ 

All 24 planes had new $1, 
bladed props put on the first d 
Clellan. Then I had to stand byg 
one of the mechanics rey my 
fast that the new blades pic! 
which pockmarked their tips. 
another one trying to sandpsz 
perfections away and yelled 
he got out some oil and rubbe 
places where he had sandpaper 
that salt air would make thos 
pulpy where they had been sei 


The Ruptured Duck 


The way they revved our mo 
us wince. All of us were so <af 
they’d hurt the ships, the way 1 
handling them, yet we couldn’t 
why we wanted them to be so ¢ 
guess we must have acted like tl 
bunch of soreheads those mecha! 
saw, but we kept beefing until Doe 
on the long-distance phone, calle 
ington and had the work done the 
wanted it done. : 

We spent more days in that a 
ticing full-flap take-offs at sma 
deserted fields. Then one mo 
hopped over the hump to Alame 
were On our way again. We | 
training a month. 

McClure had a movie camer 
with a roll of colored film. He w 
get some shots of the Bay Bridge.! 
about flying under the bridge?” 
port asked me. “The Pan Americ 
do it all the time in the Clippers. 
make a good shot for Mac.” 

Dav was at the controls. He 
nose down and we ran for the bi 
hoped there weren’t any cables 
under the span. I was half tempted 
over and pull the Ruptured Duck © 
the bridge at the last moment. But 
what a nut McClure was aboul 
movies, so we went underneath. 

Just as we did, Mac let out a y 
couldn’t get his camera worki 
wanted us to do it again, but I sai¢ 
with it. Some time later we came 
rendezvous. . 

Just as I put the flaps down } 
landing, we all let out a yell at th 
time and I guess we all got the same 
feeling in the stomach that I did. 

An American aircraft carrier was 
neath us. Three of our B-25s were i 
on its deck. 

“Damn! Ain’t she small?” so’ 
said in the interphone. 

We landed on the field and taxie 
to the side where Doolittle and Yor 
beckoning to us. I rolled back my w 
and looked down at them. 

“Ts everything okay?” Doolittle 

I said everything was. 

“Taxi off the field and park at th 
of the Hornet’s wharf. They'll tak 
of you there,” Doolittle said. 

As soon as I did, the Navy boys ji 
all over us. They drained out all o 
except a few gallons. One of the ba 
in, after our crew got out. An Army 
key” hooked the Ruptured Duck’s 
gear and towed it down the pier 
walked down after it and then watch 


up our ship as if it weighed ten pc 
The crane swung it slowly up on the 
of the Hornet. 

We were standing there watchin}! 
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“America is at battle stations all over 
‘ite world —in North Africa, in the 
uth Pacific, in Northern Europe, 
Burma and India, on the islands, 
1 the sea, in the air. 


nd railroad trains are at battle sta- 
ms right here at home — wherever 
e loads troops, or picks up raw 
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materials, or hauls the finished 
goods of war, or does any one of a 
thousand necessary wartime tasks. 


Railroad men and railroad trains 
are working harder today than ever 
before — carrying one-and-a-half 


times the tonnage of freight and 
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Battle Stations 


more than double the volume of 
military passenger travel they car- 
ried in the first World War. 


For America, waging war on the 
gigantic scale that spells eventual 
victory, depends now more than ever 
upon the mass transportation sery- 
ice of its railroads. 


(am, ) RarLROADS 
CALL UNITED FOR vierory | < 
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treasure of fragrance—try a 
package of Briggs today! 
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when Lieut. Miller came up to me and 
said, “Don’t tell the Navy boys anything. 
They don’t know where you're going. 

I nodded and kept looking at the Hor- 
net. She was a great sight. I can’t describe 
the feeling I got, standing there looking up 
at her sides. Maybe the thing I felt was 
just plain patriotism. All I know is that 
it was a fine feeling to know that she was 
there and ready to help us. 

It was a tremendous relief to know that 
our plane got on. Looking around now, I 
saw that Doolittle and York were sending 
some of the planes to a near-by hangar, 
instead of to the wharf. I found out, after 
we walked back down the pier to the field, 
that if I had said that anything was wrong 
with the ship, when Doolittle asked me, we 
would have been rejected too. It made 
me suddenly weak to think how close I had 
come to beefing about the way the ground 
force at McClellan had patched up our 
interphone system. 

We had lunch and talked to some of the 
fellows who had been turned down after 
all that training. Most of them were too 
sick with disappointment to eat. There 
wasn’t anything to say to them that would 
help them. There were some other men 
who had been told that they would go 
along as spares on the mission, and they 
felt better. After lunch our bunch walked 
back to the Hornet, trying to remember all 
the things Lieut. Miller had told us about 
Navy etiquette. 

Sixteen planes had been lucky. The 
Navy men had spaced them out all over 
the deck of the Hornet, placed blocks 
under the wheels and now were tying the 
planes to the flight deck. 

We all stood up on deck, not knowing 
quite what to do. After a while a couple 
of tugs nuzzled up to the Hornet and 
pulled us away from the pier. 

I looked around the bewildering ship and 
finally found my quarters. It was a com- 
pact little room which I shared with two 
ensigns, one of them a big, hearty fellow 
named “Nig” White. 

I was a first lieutenant then and thus 
outranked the ensigns, but that didn’t seem 
to impress them much. They crawled into 
their bunks and pointed to a cot for me. 

We began moving the next morning, 
April Ist, at 9 o’clock. As we went under 
Golden Gate Bridge we all stood ready 
once again with fire extinguishers. When 
that danger was passed we were pretty 
much on our own. So that first day I wan- 
dered through the ship with the rest of the 
Army fellows, figuring out how not to get 
lost. The Navy boys kidded us a lot, trying 
to get us to tell them where we were going. 
But we were mum. We just looked wise, 
as if we knew. 


Pride of the Air 


The Navy fliers were very interested in 
the B-25s sprawled all over the deck. We 
took them all over our planes, bragging 
like kids about how fast and how far they 
could go. We were awfully proud of our 
planes. 

The Navy boys returned the favor 
by taking us below decks and showing us 
their dive bombers, torpedo planes and 
fighters. Their wings were folded and, 
naturally, they were cooped up because 
our ships took up all the space on the flight 
deck. I wondered a little how the Hornet 
would protect itself. 

It was late that afternoon when I realized 
we weren’t alone. Looking around I be- 
gan to see more and more warships until 
finally I could see cruisers and destroyers. 

The word Japan was mentioned offi- 
cially for the first time the next morning. 
Doolittle called us together in the empty 
mess hall and all of us sensed that now 
we'd know. 

He cleared his throat and said, “For the 
benefit of those of you who don’t already 
know, or who have been guessing, we are 
going straight to Japan. We’re going to 































































bomb Tokyo, Yokohama, Ko 
and Nagoya. The Navy is 
us in as close as is advisable 
we're going to take off from 
I can’t tell you how much o 
was to hear these words. It too 
weeks of confused thinking a 
period of hush that was gripi1 
I could stand up and yell Japan 
of my lungs now. I was no lo 
in the dark. Here was a job, de 
tangible. My thoughts went to 
. . the condition it was in... 
would burn... the distance ¥ ed 
Doolittle was talking. “It’s | 
a pretty tight squeeze,” he s; 
all been worked out the best # 
The Chinese government wil 
with us. We’ve made comple 
ments to land at small Chine 
far inland—after we’ve done o 
We’ll tank up at the small fie 
is there waiting for us—and her 
on to Chungking. Now we're go 
on this carrier a long time, bu 
be plenty of work for you to dol 
take off.” 
Again he gave us a chance to” 
in favor of one of the spare mer 
along. But, of course, nobody dic 
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A Word of Warning 


When the meeting broke up, 
drifted instinctively to our plane 
of the boys walked along the flig 
measuring off the alarmingly s! 
tance between the island and { 
You see, we didn’t have to be { 
we'd be able to use only half t 
We knew there wouldn’t be any 
put the 16 parked planes except to 
them in together on the stern. By 
we figured that they’d take up ne; 
the deck. So the boys who were p 
the probable distance we’d have 0 
off were measuring from the mid 
island to the bow. And scratchi 
heads at the end of their pacing. 

I handed out pads of paper am 
crew of the Ruptured Duck and t 
Clure, Clever, Davenport and Tha 
jot down everything that came 
minds that would get the ship ii 
condition. I didn’t have to tell th 
important this was to all of us. V 
ered around the plane most of t 
After dark McClure and I went u 
bridge to test out navigation. Th 
was ready to do anything we asked 
had been a couple of officers at th’ 
ing that morning, and the word wa 
ing through the ship. When I got 
quarters this second night out, the * 
signs shook hands with me and | 
that I sleep thereafter in the better : 
two soft bunks. 

The following day, we began to 
just how incredibly well planned tl 
sion was. At the meeting, Doolittle 
duced us to two Naval officers— 
Commander Stephen Jurika, U.S.? 
Commander Apollo Soucek, exi 
officer of the Hornet. Jurika ha 
naval attaché at our embassy in 
and now he gave us the first of a 
of lectures. It seemed curious to 
first but soon I could see how mu 
needed it. 

Jurika spoke on the history of Jap; 
China. He went into detail about t 
litical setups of the countries, told 
the differences between the militar 
peasant classes of Japan, the psyct 
cal differences between Chinese and 
nese, described the various mod 
dress and uniforms we might enco 
and physiological differences, 

More and more we realized the se¢ 
ness of the mission. When Jurika fir 
Doolittle grinned reassuringly at u 
said, “Well, if we all get to Chun 
rll throw the biggest damn’ part: 
ever saw.” 

(To be continued next week) | 
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he Think of that, Dad, the next time you feel out of it because 
' Ne { K 
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otdl#/Ie’s not only a hard job. It’s a solemn responsibility. Nobody 
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n ii e your problem different from that of every 
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¢ Wders. He can show you a practical, depend- 
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in trained to analyze all the factors that 
ie fer father. He has had the rich results of his 
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Take good care of it. And if yous 
need a new point, ask your stati 
for your favorite Esterbrook F 
Point—by number. There are 3] Ri 
Point styles—you can choose hel I 
point for the way you write. Your si 
tioner may need some time to fill yor 
order—his high priority war-indus 
orders must be satisfied first. 














WRITING IS FIGHTING 


In war industries, in government agen- 
cies—wherever war business needs 
reliable writing instruments, you'll find 
Esterbrook Pens. Your stationer must 
give preference to these high priority 
orders. If you find his stock too low to 
fill your order, remember that the pen 
you want is doing its job on America’s 
writing front. 
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Esterbrook Fountain Pens are being 
made in limited quantity and in 
accordance with War Production 
Board regulations. You'll find the 
tenew-Points in these pens made to 
he same high standards of precision 
ading that has made Esterbrook 
as the pen with the right point 
e way you write. 
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She’d Do the Same for You 


Continued from page 17 


“Maybe he gave George the wrong ad- 
dress on purpose. He didn’t seem to want 
George to look up the girl. Maybe he 
don’t trust anyone,” he said. 

“It was the right place all right,” George 


| said. 


Sanson, who thought he’d seen more 
than the rest, was impatient. “Why don’t 
you tell him, George? Tell him his wife 
doesn’t work there. If she’s playing 
around, he should know.” 

George had thought about it. “Wait un- 
til we get to port... he can’t do anything 
until we get there.” 

Sammy was up on deck thinking it 
wasn’t so tough that George hadn’t made 
it. He hadn’t liked the idea much of 
George coming back and telling the others 
that Meg was lame. Not that it was no- 
ticeable, unless she was tired . . . and she 
didn’t grumble about it—she was glad 
she could walk. As a kid she’d spent three 
years in a hospital getting over infantile 
paralysis, wondering what it would be like 
to stand on her feet again. She worked 
behind the counter because it was easier 
on her. No tips, but five bucks more a 
week. And he certainly never thought of 
her as lame. But George might have. The 
word would have gone around .. . he 
could hear them .. . “Sammy’s wife don’t 
walk right,” they'd say. They would not 
intend it to sound mean, it was just that 
living in one another’s pockets they got in- 
terested in one another’s affairs. 

He wished he’d been in Chicago him- 
self. Just for a few hours around nine 
o’clock. He liked to think of the look that 
would come to her face. Relief, sort of, 
as if everything she had ever had to worry 
about suddenly walked out. And then the 
feel of her face, a little damp from sud- 
den tears, touching his. Nine o’clock in 
the Sandwiche Shoppe. If he turned up 
she’d kiss him right in front of the man- 
ager, with the rest of the girls looking the 
other way on purpose. They wouldn’t 
walk home with Fran and Ginger. They 
would go in next door, maybe, and have 
a couple of beers, drinking them slow and 
talking a lot. She wouldn’t let go his 
hand, she’d cling to him that way of hers, 
making out she wouldn’t let go until she 
had to. 

And then they’d go home. She shared a 
walk-up with Fran and Ginger. A fellow 
felt good about leaving his wife with 
friends like that—they understood one an- 
other, those three girls did. The night he 
was around was usually the night the 
other two picked to go to a midnight 
movie. If they were home already when 
he came, they’d put on their shoes and 
make up their faces and walk smilingly 
down those three flights of stairs as if they 
had been waiting to go. 

And when the door was closed and he 
was alone with his wife there was sud- 
denly nothing to say. Meg’s eyes would 
be shy, a bit confused and a mad little 
pulse would be beating time on her throat. 
But she’d still be clinging tight to his hand. 

He sat and thought about it. 


HE next day they found they were sail- 
ing without a convoy. They looked 


| glumly at the empty sea. 


“There’s no use being married,” Sanson 


|said, watching Sammy. “You don’t get 


anything out of it but a bunch of lying 
letters.” 

“Maybe he gave George the wrong ad- 
dress on purpose,” persisted Joe. 

“And have us all think him a dim wit.” 
Sanson killed that one. “He’s in for some 
bad moments.” 

“Look out . . . he’s coming . 

Sammy stood beside them and they 
looked out over the side in silence. 

“Must worry your wife,” said Sanson 


”» 


late an oar, move down the length 












































h 
tentatively ignoring a look f r 
“thinking of you as a target fe wt 
rines.” 4 
Sammy said, “I don’t put it lik 
I don’t want her to worry.” — 
“Sure,” Sanson’s voice carried 
sweetness of sarcasm. “It wou! | 
bad to worry a girl as pretty ast 
a thing like war.” 
“She’s probably got her own ie! 
Joe soothed. 
“Like what?” Sanson faced 
“Her husband’s away, ain 
nodded his head quickly in § 
rection and swung his foot 
son’s shin. Sanson cooled. 
Sammy ignored them. “The: 
to worry her,” he said again. 
“Like as not she’s off with 2 
low,” said Sanson conclosiil 
Sammy had. gone. 
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T WAS a couple of days lat 

Astra, unwieldy dowager that 
got into trouble. The gun crew ni 
a shot at the enemy. As the freight 
so that they could get their sight 
launched a torpedo. They were f 
ships. The shock as it ripped s 
threw men from their stations, s 
glass, jarred instruments, found 
with two hands to the loading, 1 
himself. He shot forward like a f 
and knocked his head on the bulw 
he lay unconscious the list of t 
pulled him backward, he slid he 
He came to as they ordered abanc 
and realized they were sinking. ' 
a mist which was in his own 
watched the others moving bac! 
forward. Then, still dazed, he 
himself all the way down the slopi 
and dropped into the water. 

He was in the boat when he 
The lieutenant was bending over bh 
saw George and Joe. He could tell 
faces that he must be in a bad v 
looked grim, and kind of wild in 
sheveled uniforms. 

_ “Feel better?” the lieutenant ¢ 

‘He felt dreadful. He shut his e 

“He was full of sea,” said the 
ant’s voice. “‘He’ll be all right no 
he didn’t sound sure about it. 

This was danger, this was what: 
been afraid of, this would keep I 
Meg from all that was coming tc 
This—if he gave in to it. 

He pulled his eyes open. The lier 
was about to make his way down th. 
Sammy reached out his hand. “Le 
said, “if I don’t make it, let my wi 
—she’s in Chicago. George know 
she works. Tell her how it was. NV 
easy.” 

The lieutenant nodded. “You’l) 
right.” 

Sammy shut his eyes again. Th 
tenant moved away. He heard Geor 
“Poor kid . . .” like he meant it. — 

It was:bad on the boat, his head : 
his eyes sore. With his body foreve 
and wet, the tiredness grew to wez 
He’d turn over, and lie breathless fr: 
effort. He’d watch the others and v 
where they found the strength to m 


boat . 
He did not remember the boa 
picked them up. He awoke in the cc 
of sheets, felt their wonderful dryne 
reassuring weight of blankets. The 
ness was there too, but it was not o 
sive. Something was stirring in him 
He was reassured. 
He was on his feet in two days, ai 
as unsteady as he might have be 
narrow piece of adhesive across his 
head marked the place where he haj@» 
the bulwark, his eyes were still a lit A 





} 
oy sdhis skin where it had been exposed 
niwas scaly. : 
elieutenant was glad to see him 
it.I guess you'll take that message 
S 4 jyu)wife in person.” 
‘ty ad been counting on that, hoping 
as being dragged ashore for further 
it pypitization. He got his leave. 
Wony’ e¢ge Levak lingered as it came to 
0ive yaaggoodby. “I don’t like to tell you, 
i. ‘j,.e, You been through a lot . . . re- 
S pretty b when I got that leave to Chicago?” 
"pony remembered. 


Ht her nl nt to the restaurant you told me 


* Your wife didn’t work there no 





On fal : 
a Yin't work there .. .” Sammy re- 
{ly aut blindly. “Meg Williams . . .” he 
mt 4, wife’s name. 











He ie I asked for her. I got the name 
wyiy, M1 Fran and Ginger?” 
fit iy said something about her girl 
ot (working somewheres else . . .” 


as trying to work it out in his head. 
Jays sent his letters to the apartment. 
te wers were always addressed from 
“ 1 “Why didn’t you tell me, George? 
- “Jd have known.” 

" a fas going to tell you,” George said, 
JM we got to port. No sense worrying 
mt ‘hen you were at sea. Nothing you 
‘) Weitto but sweat.” 

‘Dit MA vbe-she changed jobs,” Sammy said 
‘Ol She indifference. And then, conceal- 
sf ls horror as he realized how such 
vill, vould be construed, “Did any of the 
‘ket know... ?” 

lictilirge hesitated. And then with casual- 
lit of qualing Sammy’s, he said, “I guess 
‘id £ them heard of it . . .” 

ed abalf] Jet you know how it comes out .. .” 
ikitg {Jy gave his hand to the other, hiding 
' Ollhing near humiliation. 

: ili}ugh luck,” George said; “if there is 
tl, being I can do...” And Sammy ig- 
teslifl the pity in his eyes. 

ae | 
















| 
en he {MY couldn’t figure what it was 
OtRiout. His first thought was that 
idle had gone to the wrong place. But 
hid ijte Knew Chicago. And George re- 
idinered them saying something about 
jr and Fran. 
inlaitybe she was out of a job and didn’t 
\bi@im to worry. But she’d never been 
d the: work. One, two, three, she’d get 
hinder place like that. And nothing in 
i ¥} letters indicated she had left the 
‘whdlwiche Shoppe. “Things go on the 
tp iijas you left them .. .” She’d written 
ing tHeveral times. If she wasn’t working, 
was she doing? Sure, she could 
he hd her job. But she would have told 
wn 
Al I guessed what the other fellows 
wight she was up to. He remembered 
i018} Of those quick looks, and the morn- 
as ie the deck when Sanson had been so 
jus to talk and Joe Runion kept cut- 
‘ulin. 
knew what they had been saying. It 
. kK id be something about a little guy get- 
(ejaimself married to a cute little piece, 
ita 
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kidding himself that she was as good right 
through as she looked on the surface. And 
while the little guy dreamed and planned 
and risked his neck every hour of the day, 
strained his head to invent ways to tell her 
not to worry, the girl got bored, met an- 
other fellow, had a good time, and in the 
meantime just strung the little guy along 
because it was the easiest thing to do. 

Sammy knew how the men would feel 
about that. When they’d thought about 
it a while, the little guy and the girl would 
stop being him and Meg. It would be all 
their fears and all their bitterness, yes, and 
all their bad memories too, of liars and two 
timers and plain bad lots. While they were 
feeling sorry for him, they'd feel sorry for 
themselves, they’d find suspicions and new 
fears and the kind of hollowness that dis- 
solved a man. 


UT it was him and Meg. He was think- 

ing about it when he got on the train. 
It was him and Meg. He had to go home 
and find out. And for all the thinking he 
couldn’t make it seem real. Either his 
mates were right or there was something 
else, something he could not imagine or 
figure out, but which might explain things. 

But if the others were right he didn’t 
quite know how he could stand it. He con- 
sidered the prospect. No matter what hap- 
pened to him he’d have to go back to sea. 
He couldn’t get away from that part of his 
life, it'd go on. But every time he’d look 
forward it would be empty and every time 
he looked back he’d be a fool. Whenever 
another fellow asked him about his girl or 
what he was going to do after the war, 
he’d draw a blank. He kept thinking things 
like that. 

He began to see why George hadn’t told 
him that night when he lied about being 
drunk. George had been smarter than 
Sammy had figured. It was bad enough 
to sit in a train working over those things, 
but lying in a lifeboat with your lungs 
raw from sea water, it would be more 
than you could stand. 

It was nine o’clock when he got to Chi- 
cago. That was the time she got off work. 
She was through at nine o’clock—if she 
was still in the Sandwiche Shoppe. He 
kept playing with the idea, there had been 
some kind of mistake. She must still be 
there. He’d go in like he always did, he’d 
find her standing behind the counter, and 
she’d throw herself into his arms, cling to 
him as if he were a life line in a boiling sea. 
She’d do that. 

The place was the same as he remem- 
bered it. The same big glass windows 
facing the street, the same bare table ar- 
ranged along the same line of hatracks... 
He opened the door. 

“We're closing now,” a tired voice said. 

“J just want to talk to the girl at the 
counter...” 

He walked forward, eager and tense, he 
couldn’t see her, she was bent down over 
the glassware. She straightened up as she 
heard him coming. ‘“We’re closing,” she 
said. 

The moisture from his hands made a 
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All we want, gentlemen, is to 


Van Heusen White Shirts End Collar Trouble! 


Because they have the only shirt 
collar in the world woven — not just | ““ — ‘a 
sewed but WOVEN — to fit the human \ | 


neck! Soft, comfortable, needs no 


starch — never wilts — stays fresh 





! i 4 
all day! Comes in several collar Saas a ae meg! Alay 
° . s B, ucker because it's woven folds exactly right, irons 
styles. One 1S Just right for you! ae a single piece instead pie haes orthe fold-line 
. a : of the Sesal ares layers. iswovenin. Keepsaclean 
Quality fabrics and workmanship, Looks starched, is soft! curve around your neck. 


laundry -tested, Sanforized. Phillips-Jones Corporation, New York. 


Van Heusen White Shirts 82.25 up. Van Heusens also come in a wide variety of patterns and collar styles. 


Van Heusen Shirts 


SHIRTS - COLLARS .- TIES Q PAJAMAS + SPORTSWEAR 


BETTER BUY VAN HEUSEN IF YOU WANT A BETTER 
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TRY THIS HEA 
juice of WD of water 


Tlemon 


laxativ 


natural 2 
Has a t aids digestion, 


people, and i 


needed vitamins, 


Here’s a surprisingly simple way to 
avoid the usual harsh laxatives. 


Most people find that the juice of one 
lemon in a glass of water, taken first 
thing on arising, is all they need to in- 
sure prompt, normal elimination— 
gently. And lemon and water is good 
for you. 


Lemons Build Health! Lemons are 
among the richest source of vitamin 
C, which restores energy, helps you re- 
sist colds and infection. They're the only 
known source of vitamin P (citrin) and 


fornia 
Sunkist 
5 





ROUGH STUFF/ 


LTH DRINK FIRST 
in glass FI i Daa ey 
e effect for most 


builds resistance 
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supplies 
e, too! 






supply valuable amounts of Bi. They 
alkalinize—aid digestion. Millions not 
troubled with constipation take lemon 
and water daily just as a health builder, 


Why not keep regular with this refresh- 
ing morning drink that builds health 
too? Try it ten days, first thing on aris- 
ing —see if you don’t benefit! 


P.S.—LEMON & SODA » Some prefer juice 
of 1 lemon in half ylass water with 4 to 
Y% teaspoon baking soda (bicarbonate) 
added. Drink as foaming quiets, 


Kye regular the Heabitpul way! 
LEMON and WATER 


ooefirst thing on arising 


“Today at the Duncans’’’— CBS, 6:15 P. M., E.T.— Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays 
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FEET HURT ? 


Tired, aching feet, rheumatic-like foot and 


iT MAY BE 
WEAK ARCHES! 


leg pains, fatigue, sore 


heels and callouses often are traceable to weak arches. Dr. Scholl’s 


Arch Supports and exercise help relieve pain caused by strain of 

the muscles and ligaments. Give firm uplift. Are mo/ded to the - ‘ 
feet and adjustable as condition of arch improves. Expertly fitted 
and adjusted at Shoe, Dept. and Surgical Supply Stores every- 
where. For FREE booklet write Dr. Scholl's, Inc., Chicago, III. 


ARCH 
PPORTS 
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mark on the counter. His mouth was 
dry. 

“We're closing,” she said again. “I am 
sorry, but no order after nine.” She was 
a neat little thing, with smooth dark hair 
held by a net. She almost smiled as he 
stared at her. 

“There used to be a girl here, name of 
Meg Williams. . .” 

“No one here called that.” She was nice 
and willing, ready to help him. 

“She used to be here behind the coun- 
teliec 

“There’s been no one behind the coun- 
ter but me for the past four months.” He 
might have thought her smile cute, if he 
had been interested in smiles. 

Four months—the length of the decep- 
tion shocked him. For four months he 
had been thinking of Meg coming to work 
at eleven, leaving at nine. For four 
months he had been getting letters from 
her that told him nothing but let him go 
on believing, thinking, picturing some- 
thing that had not been at all. 

He asked for,the manager. But he had 
gone home. The girl behind the counter 
was still friendly, ““Maybe she got married 
or something . . .” she suggested. 

“No,” Sammy said, “she was married.” 
And he walked out. 


, 


E WENT straight to the apartment, 

past the place next door where they 
used to drink their beers. He went fast as 
he could—half running. There would be 
some kind of an explanation at the apart- 
ment where his letters went, where hers 
came from. 

The walk-up looked just the same, same 
brown-stone front, same steps that needed 
sweeping. And I used to dream of com- 
ing here, he thought. He rang the bell, the 
buzzer answered, he ran up the three 
flights of steps, exertion and excitement 
strengthened and quickened his heart, 
he could feel the beat falling like a ham- 
mer. 

“What do you want, sailor?” a big man 
in a lumber jacket stood at the top of the 
stairs. 


“A girl name Meg Williams . . . she 
used to live here...” His breath was very 
short. 


“Ask the superintendent,” suggésted the 
big man. 

Sammy went down the stairs. He went 
back to the bell, crouched down to read 
the names, he ran his finger down the list 
and his fingers were shaking. The super- 
intendent could tell him all right. 

Then he saw it at the bottom of the list, 
three names written in pencil—Fran Smith, 
Ginger Lavere . . . and there it was, Mrs. 
Samuel Williams . . . written fine in pen- 
cil... but there it was. 

They'd moved from the top to the bot- 
tom floor. They had a right to do that. 
But why wasn’t he told these things? They 
were still together, the three girls . . . some- 
thing in that came part way to reassuring 
him. 

The buzzer rang . . . he must have 
touched the bell . . . he pushed the door 
open. Right on the landing, the first door 
to the left opened. 

“Sammy!” someone cried. 

Sure, it was Fran, standing in a long 
housecoat with her hair curled up in 
bobby pins. He wanted to reach out for 
her hand, he wanted to yell for Meg, he 
wanted to see Ginger too, have them both 
bobbing about in excitement as his wife 
dashed out . . . he remembered then, it 
was not going to be simple, he had to 
watch how he acted, he had to find out 
what was going on. And, no matter how 
much he wanted to, he wasn’t going to 
swallow explanations without looking at 
them from both sides . . . he wasn’t going 
to be a sap. 

Very coolly he said, “Hullo, Fran, 
where’s Meg?” 

“We weren’t expecting you,” Fran said, 
her face and hands twitching with excite- 


There is a Dr. Schol! Foot Comfort Appliance or Remedy for Every Common Foot Trovble| ment. “We had no idea of your coming 


... you said you wouldn't ma 
another two months. . you sai 

Ginger came to the door jp, 
white apron. “Sammy. . .” she & 
“Sammy .. . they gave you less 
you got the telegram.” 

“What telegram?” Sammy stoi jy 
little hall of the apartment andigy 
looked a whit different from the 
had upstairs. \ 

“Then you don’t know?” Ging 
and, her face was convulsed as ship 
at Fran. tl 

“Know what?” His eyes fell 
closed bedroom door. 

“Meg had a baby,” the two 
together. 

“Meg...” He threw himself at 
room door. 
And a voice which he had sti 
his memory a thousand times, 
which was real now, said, “Samp 

He didn’t know how long it wa 
he said anything. He kissed her, 
her hand, he looked at her and f 
more lovely than he could belie 
doubted she could be as beauti 
picture, but the thought of the pii 
dry and colorless beside her. T 
the luster in her eyes, the glow u 
skin, the tremulous smile which 
come and tenderness. All for hi 
hadn’t she told him? Why in th 
hadn’t she... ? : 

He finally asked it, his voice s 
desperate and uncertain. ; 

She touched his hair as if she hae 
given up the idea of feeling it aj 
didn’t want to worry you...” 

“Other men get let in on thij 
that.” 

“This was a bit different.” 
tated. “Most of the way it was 
word against the doctors .. . The 
thought there’d be trouble... . I 
knew better...” | 

He guessed what lay behind 
hours and weeks, fear and pain, ff 
of him ... and always this momen 
he would know and be grateful and) 
He couldn’t find the words that y 
enough. 

The hand on his head touched | 
hesive, gently circled the spot wh 
head was still bruised. “What happ 
she asked. 

“That...” he had forgotten at 
“TJ hit my head,” he remembered. 
we lost the Astra.” | 

“Torpedoed?” 
small. 

He nodded. “Nothing to talk a 
he said. “We got picked up.” He 
tell her, but she’d know how it wa 
knew she’d know, it was in her ey 
in her touch. | 
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Her voice was 


RAN and Ginger stood in the 
way. Fran had her hair combe 
and they both wore coats. ; 
“There’s a good picture at the R} 
Fran said. “The three Williams don 
a couple of outsiders sitting arour 
first evening they spend together . . 
“Outsiders?” Meg laughed. “He 
you think I’d have got on for the 
months?” And to Sammy, “They” 
jobs now.” 

“All three of us .. .” Ginger’s 
included Meg. And Fran laughed 
“Come on,” she said. 

“Wait...” Sammy followed the 
the door. “Send a wire for me... 
fished in his pocket for the money 
found a stub of a pencil and wrote 
ing against the doorway. “It’s to z 
called George Levak,” he said. “I 
bunch of shipmates that are kind o 
illusioned about marriage. I think 
news of the kid will sort of set 
straight.” 

And as they watched him write the 
sage Fran and Ginger exchanged | 
—later they said it—they’d never 
anyone as proud as Sammy Williams 

THE END 
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What we are making today is 
Unele Sam’s business...what we make. 
tomorrow will be your business?! 


Today we fight. Our strategically located 
modern factories are driving night and 
day to hasten victory. 


But, even as we fight, we are gaining 
experience and knowledge which will 
make for a better America, after this 
war is Over. 


Here is a vast reservoir of engineer- 
ing, metallurgical and mass precision 
manufacturing skills which all industry 
has long recognized. 


Where infallible precision is an engi- 
neering “must” and vital parts must be 


produced on a quantity mass-production 
basis—as is so notably the case in the 
aviation industry just now—Houdaille 
is a trusted source of supply. 

Anticipating the requirements of in- 
dustry, in war as well as in peace, 
Houdaille has been one of the pace- 
makers in this country’s engineering 
and manufacturing progress. 

In the post-war world, on land, on 
sea, in the air, and in your own home— 
you will benefit increasingly from 
Houdaille’s highly specialized creative 
and manufacturing skills. 
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HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY CORPORATION 


General Executive Offices, Detroit, Michigan 





PLANTS AT: Buffalo, N.Y. % Cheektowaga, N.Y. » Jackson, Mich. » Detroit, Mich. » Chicago, Ill. * Decatur, Ill. 


4 } North Chicago, Ill. + Muskegon, Mich. »% Oshawa, Ont., Canada 


“DUDAILLE’S PEACETIME PRODUCTS: Houdaille Hydraulic Shock Absorbers for Automotive, Railway and Industrial 

i@ipment « Bumpers and Grille Guards » Ignition Locks * Brake Levers * Air Cleaners * Crankshafts and Camshafts for 

” craft, Automotive and Marine Engines » Aircraft Landing Struts and Shimmy Dampers * and many other precision-made 
parts for the Automotive, Aircraft, Electrical Refrigeration, Radio and other industries. 
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“I might be interested if your husband 
smokes Sir Walter Raleigh”’ 
SLAVE to a bitter, smelly pipe? Try cleaning it regularly—and switch to 
mild and mellow Sir Walter Raleigh, It’s a delightful blend of choice 


Kentucky burleys with a rich and fragrant flavor all its own. No wonder 
it’s called “the quality pipe tobacco of America.” 


SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH 


PIPE TOBACCO 


Smokes as sweet as it smells 


ment that would help him stand tall and 
straight . 
-.- make his best suits fit better by reminding 
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E could with a BAUER « BLACK BRACER. 


FIRST IN ELASTIC SUPPORTS 


UNION MADE 





“Gosh, Sue, | wish Bill 
could look as trim and 
young as Charlie does’’ 





The elastic yarns needed 
to make Bracers are doing 
vital war jobs now... but 
some department stores, 
men’s shops, drugstores and 
surgical supply dealers, 
may still have Bracers. 
Look around today .. . 
and be sure it’s a BAUER 
& BLACK BRACER you're 
getting. Its special com- 
fort features make it great 
for all-day wear. 


It’s the comfortable elastic undergar- 
. - make him look years younger 


him to pull his tummy in. Suc- 
cessful men everywhere like 
the way Bracer helps them 
look well-groomed and gives 


pe Buy War Bonds and St 
them that military posture. che eee ne 
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Division of The Kendall Company, Chicago 





Bracers * Suspensories + Supporters 
Elastic Bandages + Anklets and Kneecaps 








Wing Talk 


Continued from page 8 


constant operations can be traced—the 
United States Post Office likes to look back 
a lot further. For “official” air mail in 
this country is actually drawing near to 
its 100th birthday! 


N AUGUST 16, 1859, the postmas- 
ter of Lafayette, Indiana, handed 
Aeronaut John Wise 123 letters and a 
few pamphlets to be carried in his balloon, 
Jupiter, to New York City. Weather pre- 
vented completion of the air trip; but the 
mail finished its journey by train. If you 
can find one of those first American air- 
mail letters with canceled stamp in an old 
family trunk, you'll have a collector’s item. 
There’s at least one other valuable 
United States air-mail stamp. If you have 
one, you can probably get upward of 
$3,000 for it. The original 1918 24-cent 
stamps depicted an airplane. On some, the 
plane was printed upside down. That was 
a mistake, not criticism. 


HE late Senator Morris Sheppard of 

Texas, father of prohibition laws in 
Congress, earned a somewhat more popu- 
lar niche in air-mail history. In 1910, then 
a representative, he introduced the first 
bill for official investigation of the prac- 
ticability of air-mail routes. Tabled. 


N NOVEMBER 2, 1916, “Swede” 

Carlstrom flew mail from Chicago, 
spent the night at Hammondsport, New 
York, and on November 3d, buzzed into 
New York and placed sacks aboard the 
German submarine Deutschland—the first 
plane-submarine mail in history. 


RESIDENT WILSON gave scheduled 

air mail its start. He had the vision to 
encourage Second Assistant Postmaster 
General Otto Praeger, its real father; the 
courage to stand behind Postmaster Gen- 
eral Burleson in his fight for air-mail ap- 
propriations. And on the great 15th of 
May, 1918, he took time off from his ter- 
rible war cares and went to the Washing- 
ton Field personally to applaud history. 
Washington-Philadelphia-New York had 
been selected as the first route. 

Lieutenant Boyle got his four bags 
stowed, buckled himself in, waved a digni- 
fied goodby to President Wilson and the 
assembled distinguished guests—and then 
his motor wouldn’t take. There was much 
embarrassment when, after a lot of tinker- 
ing, someone found that the gas tank 
hadn’t been filled. Goodby ceremonies 
were gone through again; and the north- 
bound mail was off—behind schedule. 
President Woodrow Wilson raised his hat. 

The first northbound pilot got lost in 
Maryland, the second in New Jersey. The 
fourth took the navigational instructions 
to “keep Chesapeake Bay on his right” too 
literally and followed the bay clear 
around until he landed at Cape Charles, 
Virginia, considerably south of Washing- 
ton—and New York, his destination. 

The first southbound trip had better 
luck. On May 15th, Captain Webb and 
Lieutenant Edgerton, between them, de- 
livered 4,000 letters to the postmaster in 
Washington, in little over three hours from 
New York. Service in both directions im- 
proved as pilots gained experience. In late 
summer and fall, a record of 90 days of 
perfect service was set. That would be 
good even today. 


SSISTANT POSTMASTER GEN- 
ERAL OTTO PRAEGER knew his 
baby would be no great postal asset until 
it could fly by night as well as by day, in all 
kinds of weather, and all across the con- 
tinent. This led to the greatest test, the 
greatest flight, and the greatest hero 
of United States air-mail history—Jack 
























































Knight. It was meet and just 
clinching demonstration of air | 
those who didn’t think it was herjp. 
came only a fortnight before 
went out of office when Hare 
inaugurated, and Wilson left t 
House a sick and brokenhea 

There were no radio beams _ 
lighted airways, no weather § 
blind-flight instruments or lan 
between terminals; none of the 
place safety factors of today. 17 
sat in open crates exposed to the 


A DAWN on Washington’ 
1921, two pilots started fi 
York, two from San Francise 
waited at intervals. The westbou 
were soon grounded, however, . 
crash, one by snow. Captain 
first eastbound ship was killed in 
Pilot Nutter in the second got t 
Pilots Eaton, Murray and Yaeg 
cessively, got the mail to North 
Nebraska, shortly before eight tha 
Jack Knight was waiting there. 
was to relay to Omaha. ; 
He did not get off until after 10: 
because a broken skid had to b 
When he reached Omaha at 1 4 
found there was no relay pilot or fae 
go on. Jack thawed out briefly, the 
on to look for Des Moines, with ¢ 
auto road map for the unfamiliar oy 
in the darkness and snow. He fo 
but the blizzard was too bad: he hz 
on. He made Iowa City with a sp 
of gas. The snow let up a bit and |» 
a red flare and landed. But the ; 
crew had gone home. There was 
night watchman, who lighted th 
when he heard the plane. Between 
Jack and the watchman refueled th 
Through snow and sleet and high 
he bored on. The night of storm ga 
to dirty gray fog. Past eight o’cloc! 
bloodshot, dead tired, half frozen, 
his plane down on Maywood Field i 
cago and sat there until they lifted hil 
Pilots Webster and Allison toc 
mail to New York. Otto Praeger ex 
“This is the most momentous step 
development of civil aviation.” 
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ACK KNIGHT went on flying mz 
til 1938 when he reluctantly beci 
ground executive—Director of J] 
Education for his company, Unite 
Lines. Now he is on leave from U 
doing an important job overseas for |) 
Sam. | 
So are many others, now middle 
—dauntless men who, when young, « 
the “graveyard of the Alleghenies,” 
you had to fly through the passes in 
of over the ridges; men who gave 
the razzberry every night over 
prairies and Western mountains. Ali 
the world in this war are veteran Yan 
lots who will have a thought on May 
for old pals whose graves are as fre 
across the transcontinental air-mail 1 
as today’s beacons. 
Perhaps they will think that not 
more truly repays them for all their s 

fices and perils than the fact that 
profession has at last joined those w 
are handed down from father to son. 
In 1918, young E. Hamilton Lee 
one of the experienced and hard-bc 
civilian Army instructors who joined 
air-mail service. He was the first pilc 
fly 1,000,000 miles commercially. 4 
captain on United Air Lines between 
Angeles and San Francisco, he is prob: 
on his third million now. What he’s pre 
est about is not his record, but his . 
Robert E. Lee—a regular copilot 
United’s Denver-to-San Francisco leg. 
W. B. Cour 
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i nage the war is won, no more Emerson- 
i 


. fric Fans are being made for civilian 
DING _ . 

Me because their manufacture involves 
sft i critical war materials. All the fans 


rik} produced are for the Army, Navy, 


ung ig . e 
ia! other essential War Services. 


4 if you own an electric fan—no mat- 


«What make—take good care of it. 


+ h, when hot nights come, its cooling 


"4 zes will help you get refreshing sleep 
lis! neiie 

ul@€ep you up to par. That is important. 
qj YOu own an Emerson-Electric Fan, 
. e fortunate. Its exceptional quality 
hat : : 

, #ong-life construction are greater assets 
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now than ever before—they make your 
fan worth the care a superior product 
deserves. 

Backed by the famous “5-Year 
Factory-to-User Guarantee”—many 
Emerson-Electric Fans are still going 
strong after 25 and more years of service! 


THE EMERSON ELECTRIC 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
SAINT LOUIS 


Branches: New York e Detroit « Chicago 
Los Angeles « Davenport 





Power-Operated 


Airplane Gun Turrets 


Parts for 
Artillery Ammunition 


» Here..Here.. 
THAT FAN ISNT SCRAP! 


YOUR FANS NOW! 


To get the best possible service from 
your Emerson-Electric Fans, follow these 
suggestions: 





1 Don't wait. Check your fans now and you 
will be sure they are ready when you need them. 


2 \f they operate satisfactorily, clean them 
thoroughly, and oil with medium-weight mineral 
oil, grade SAE 10 or 20. 


3 If there is any unusual noise or vibration, due 
to worn parts, or faulty electrical connections, 
take the fan to your Emerson Dealer or Electrical 
Repair Shop to determine whether it can be re- 
paired. (Generally, if your Emerson-Electric Fan is 
not more than 20 years old, parts are available.) 


Electric Motor Controls 
for Aircraft 
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Broaden Social Security 


UT of most of the voluminous National Re- 

sources Planning Board report, which hit 

Congress with a dull thud just as Congress 
was cutting off the NRPB’s appropriations, we get 
little light or leading. The bulk of these blueprints 
for a postwar American paradise seem to us entirely 
too vague and sketchy for you to get your teeth into 
them. 

The part of the report having to do with a pos- 
sible wider and further-reaching Social Security Act, 
however, seems eminently sound, sensible and solid. 
This part was the work of Arthur Altmeyer, chair- 
man of the Social Security Board, and Altmeyer is 
no fuzz-brain. George Creel, as you probably re- 
member, described Altmeyer’s suggestions at some 
length in a recent Collier’s. 

Under the existing Social Security Act, sev- 
eral large groups of people are “exempt,” which in 
this case is a polite word for frozen out. These 
groups are farm laborers, domestic servants, em- 
ployees of federal, state and city governments, and 
self-employers. Nor do the Social Security benefits 
now cover sickness or disability. 

Alimeyer says these gaping holes in the act can 
be plugged, and should be, and that the operation 
can be performed at small cost as compared with 
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the profit to the nation as a whole. The present sys- 
tem would simply be extended, enlarged and im- 
proved, with the existing foundations utilized and 
approved actuarial principles used throughout. Em- 
ployers, employees and general taxpayers would foot 
the bills. 

We have now had six years of the limited Social 
Security Act, and it has proved its excellence as far 
as it goes. None of the economic horrors predicted 
by its onetime enemies has materialized—not even 
the bankrupting of any privately operated insurance 
companies. On the contrary, it appears that many a 
person, awakened by the SSA to the possibilities of 


- Insurance, conceives an ambition to supplement his 


or her government insurance with policies of private 
companies. 

We hope that this part of the NRPB report will 
not be choked off and forgotten in the alarums and 
excursions of the war. Indeed, there would seem to 
be a good deal in the argument of the plan’s hotter 
supporters that now is the time to broaden Social 
Security—now, while most of us are employed and 
money is circulating swiftly, so that we could with- 
out too much financial agony take on this added pre- 
caution against the consequences of unemployment 
and penniiess old age. 
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High Schools 
and History 


HE New York Times some ten m 

surveyed the nation’s colleges and 
and came up with the revelation that 82 4 
them at that time did not require U. S. 
part of students’ qualification for the und¢ 
degree. 

The Times has now followed throug 
ing around a simple U. S. history quiz to 
lege and university students and asking th 
their best with it offhand. Object: To 
our high schools are teaching their student 
U. S. history and teaching it so well that 1 
institutions can safely pay it little heed. 

Indications are that the high schools are 
instance, only 6 per cent of those attemptin 
the thirteen original states got the list ri 
general picture was of a vast flux of misin’ 
and half-truths about their own countr 
swirling around in many of our young 
brains. 

The long and the short of it seems tc 
while all of us certainly should know the 1 
lines of our history, few of us do, or ever 
unfortunate but true that the love of histor 
thing but a universal passion. And we don’t 
can be done about it, except to keep on 
make the teaching of history in our scho 
and more exciting, dramatic and specific. — 


Why the Secrecy? 


HE Administration a while ago tried tc 

newspapers.to agree not to send rep 
the international food conference. The ide 
have the news of the deliberations boiled « 
the Office of War Information and passed a) 
cut-and-dried handouts. 

No substitute has yet been discovered, i 
cratic countries, for honest reporting of in 
events by a number of minds having variot 
and points of view. That is the basis of 1 
cussion; and free discussion, according to det 
theory, is the basis for correct and construc 
cisions by the people or the people’s represe! 

Efforts to extend the necessary wartime 
ship beyond its proper bounds are sure to I 
war effort and heighten popular distrust of t 
ernment. A government in wartime has enc 
sentments and enemy propaganda attacks to 
as it is, without going out to look for more 
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Condition 








: 
Bob Hope 











A Ww simple home exercises will help you to keep fit. 
i ( minute you wake up, throw the covers off, jump 
“Ofjed, run to the open window. Then fill your lungs 
b me fresh morning air, touch your toes briskly ten 
@.|say...this sounds interesting ...1I must remember 


: 
‘isometime! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 






Ha good idea to exercise. One good way is to grasp 
SJoth brush firmly in your right hand, squirt a little 
ent on it and brush your teeth vigorously. This 
Wis the “saluting” muscles in your arm in case your 
pard makes you class 1-A. It also gives your teeth 
n pf class and makes your smile A-1. 








i 





Beware of unsightly fi! : on your 

teeth. You can feel it. Others can 

see it. Film collects stains, makes 
i teeth look dull—hides the true 
{ brightness of your smile. 
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2. Maybe you won'"t believe it, but I once posed for health 
magazines. Remember the ads that said “Before”’and “After”? 
Well, I posed for one that said “Heaven forbid.” But you 
don’t need bulging muscles to make you look fit. Pepsodent 
... that cool-tasting Pepsodent...does that by making your 
teeth and smile look like a million. 





5. Above all, don't worry. I once thought I had high blood 
pressure. But my doctor cured it in two minutes. He sent 
the nurse out of the room. Of course, ’'m luckier with my 
dentist’s nurse. She gave me a couple of dates... you know 
. .. Use Pepsodent twice a day ... see your dentist twice 
a year! See you Tuesday night on NBC. 
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Film clings, is hard to remove. This 
film-coated mirror shows that soap, 
used in many dentifrices, can’t be 
counted on. Even fine soap leaves a 
film of its own. 


But look what Irium can do! The 
same film-coated mirror .. ; but 
Irium has loosened, removed the 
film, floated it away, left the surface 
clean and bright. 
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3. I'm the only guy who ever gets thin from over-eating. 
Every time I come home my relatives are over, eating! Of 
course, that wouldn’t be so bad, but they use up all my 
Pepsodent, too! Imagine them in front of the theaters, picket- 
ing my previews, yelling: “Remember, folks, nothing beats 
Irium for removing the film!” 


LE Sng x, 
of Pon beens 


Only 
Pepsodent 
contains Irium 





YANO MAVARRANA SANT ARIES 






VICTORY 
PACKAGE 


TY 
SAME QUANT! 
same QUALITY 


That’s how thoroughly Pepsodent 
with Irium removes film from teeth 
... Safely, gently. That’s how easily 
it uncovers the natural, cheery 
brightness of your smile. 
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WHEN | CHANGE ORESSES—! BITE ON 
A KLEENEX* TISSUE —IT PREVENTS 
LIPSTICK STAINS-SAVES CLEANING BILLS! 


(from a letter by R. M. H., 
Alliance, Ohio) 











Well Til Be... 
said the Duchess! 


NOW | FURNISH GUESTS WITH KLEENEX 

TO REMOVE FACE CREAMS AND OTHER 

COSMETICS. IT SAVES MY GOOO LINEN 

TOWELS...SAVES ME 

MONEY ! 

(from a letter by E. G., WI 
New York, N. Y.) CmaruRiry 
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Makes Good Cents 


OURING COLOS | USE KLEENEX INSTEAD 
OF HANKIES. WHAT | SAVE ON ONE WEEKS 
LAUNORY PAYS FOR A BIG SUPPLY OF 
KLEENEX ! (from a letter by J. C. K., 
Virginia Beach, Va.) 
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WALTER DAVENPORT Politics 
Ww. B. COURTNEY  Eurepean War Theater 
QUENTIN REYNOLDS Russia and Far East 


KYLE CRICHTON Articles 
HERBERT ASBURY Articles 
DENVER LINDLEY Fiction 
ALLEN MARPLE Fiction 
JAMES N. YOUNG Fiction 
GURNEY WILLIAMS Articles 


HENRY L. JACKSON Wearables 


ANY WEEK 


FIVE out of every ten persons inter- 
viewed by the National Opinion Re- 
search Center of the University of 
Denver demand “a strict postwar ac- 
counting for Lend-Lease materials.” 
Our own Institute of Gandering into 
Things to Come (its motto being Don’t 
Kid Yourself) regrets to report that five 
out of every ten persons interviewed by 
the NORC know nothing about the na- 
ture of Lend-Lease and are in for a 
nasty disappointment. 








WE’ VE been in Washington again. The 
train which fetched. us home was so 
crowded that the conductor had to ride 
on the platform. At the Pennsylvania 
Station in New York, there was a fine 
congestion at the escalators, but the 
Army took charge and all went well. 
A master sergeant waved back the sol- 
diers who, like the civilians, all tried to 
get on the streetbound stairways at 
once. “Stand back, stand back, sol- 
diers!” he roared. “Give way to the 
poor old taxpayers! Taxpayers first, 
men, taxpayers first! Bless ’°em! Re- 
member, we gotta eat.” 


AND we have a pay-as-you-go income- 
tax appeal from Mr. Tyl Neygaard 
of Flint, Michigan. “I get 88 bucks a 
week,” writes Mr. Neygaard. “I get it 
on a Friday and I ain’t got the price of 
a shine on a Monday after my old 
woman and me takes our cut. If the 
government wants to collect off me for 
income taxes, it better take it out be- 
fore me and my old woman get to it. 
After I buy a War Bond and have a few 
drinks, 1am back where I started. After 
my wife gets groceries for the week and 
a new hat, she ain’t even that far along. 
She says we ought to save something 
for after the war. But I say the govern- 
ment’s going to take care of us after 
the war. So I say if they want to col- 
lect income tax off of me, they better 
get around on a Friday.” 


WE ASKED Judith Chase, who has an 
article somewhere in this issue, to write 
us something autobiographical. Her 
article is much more interesting. That’s 
modesty for you—something we never 
held with, anyway. Miss Chase, wife of 
First Lieutenant Harold B. Churchill, 
U. S. Army Signal Corps, hates hats, 


WM. O,. CHESSMAN Art 
CLARENCE H. ROY Articles 
AMY PORTER Articles 
FRANK D. MORRIS U. S. Navy in Pacific 
FRANK GERVASI Middle East War Theater 
JIM MARSHALL West Coast 
AIMEE LARKIN Distaff 


ROBERT McCORMICK Washington 
U. L. CALVOSA Photographs 
GEORGE DE ZAYAS Hollywood 
IFOR THOMAS Photographs 


cities and she can’t cook. Also she was 
born in Wiscasset, Maine. She lives in 
Little Silver, New Jersey. Her father 
was Dr. Walter Greenough Chase of 
Boston—M.D., traveler, lecturer, pho- 
tographer and a very fine man. (This 
is terrible but don’t blame us.) Miss 
Chase is the author of A Town History 
of Wiscasset in Pownalborough which 
took seyen years to write. Reading time 
not stated. Went to Miss Winsor’s 
School in Boston for eight years. A 
flop in math and Latin. Made debut in 
Boston, too. Then,art and languages 
in Munich (Germany). Has worked for 
and written for Junior League Maga- 
zine, Life, Delineator, American 
Weekly, Good Housekeeping, Harper’s 
Bazaar. (Getting duller and duller, isn’t 
it?) She writes better articles than auto- 
biographies. 


BUT Mrs. Corabel Salk of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, asks that we expend 
some patience on our Post Office De- 
partment. “Thirty thousand postal 
workers are in the armed services,” 
writes she, “which is probably why Mr. 
R. Del Magino wrote to us as follows: 
‘Der United State post office 23 this 
month parcel post. Der Sir I expek 
parcel post from Trenton N. J. I still 
wait for my stuff. Please send to me 
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as I need sooner now good by’. 





THIS department’s New Guinea G-2 
—Pfc. Charles D. Pearson—reports 
that one of our soldiers there, a native 
of the North Carolina hills, is unhappy. 
At home he lived a peaceful and re- 
munerative life making popskull—a 
powerful corn whisky. There’s no corn 
in New Guinea, but there are tapioca 
and taro, both starchy foods. The Caro- 
lina lad brightened up, went into non- 
military action. He took what he 
needed from the remains of a Jap Zero 
and enlisted the assistance of a welder. 
The welder welded and was given the 
honor of sampling the first run. The 
welder was so impressed that he slugged 
two corporals and a sergeant and in- 
vited a couple of captains to come out 
and have some of the same. “I only 
made one mistake,” the North Carolina 
hero complains. “I oughta had me a 
welder who could keep his mouth shut 
after drinkin’.” ... W. D. 
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SHORT STORIES 


D. K. FINDLAY — 
A House in Bar 
didn't like Lo de 
Sylvia. 

GEORGE F. WO! 
Sweet and Low-De 
about love songs a 
love. ‘ 
EUSTACE COCKI 
My Brother Jake 
and a farm—a man 
JACK MACh 
The Song of Mic 
way of an Irish h 
banker's daughter. 
THE SHORT SHOR 
The Collaboration 
Brown. 


SERIAL STORIES — 


OCTAVUS ROY CC 
Sound of Revelry. 
parts. ' 
MARGARET C 
The Girl Left Behind 
eight parts. 
ARTICLES 


CAPT. TED W. LAV 
Thirty Seconds O 
second of six parts. T! 
ers take off from the: 
wing their way over, 
OCTAVUS ROY COHE 
Municipal Love Af 
Beach takes the women 
heart. 








ALAN HYND 
Beware the Black | 
and disease are peddifj) 


bootleg butchers. 


THERESE BONNEY 
Report from Finland. / 
account of how the Fi 
tvs 

CAPTAIN BARBE 
Acreep in the Deep. 
captain tells what is y 
Merchant Marine. 
KYLE CRICHTON 
The Ghost of Shake 
John Carradine, Holly 
spirit. 

JUDITH CHASE 
Figure It Out. Exerci 
and have fun. 
J. HENRY CARPE 
Clever, the Chinese. 
kee know-how plus 
tience. 

RODERICK MacDONA 
Spotters on the Spot. } 
watchers in Tunisia. 
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IT WAS SOMETHING of a shock to Donald’s 
| parents when the school physician advised 
hem to have the boy examined by their fam- 
y doctor for a suspected heart ailment. 


They took him to the doctor: at once, and, 
ure enough, the examination confirmed aslight 

pairment. “What ever could have caused 
t?” they wanted to know. Under the doctor’s 
juestioning, they learned the answer. 


They recalled that, about a year before, 
Donald had been a little below par for a time. 

is appetite had been poor and he had failed 
0 gain weight. He had complained of fleeting 
aches in the joints, and a slight fever. After a 
hile in bed, he began to pick up, so they hadn’t 
bothered the doctor. Since then, Donald had 
seemed perfectly well. Little did they suspect 
hat he had suffered from active rheumatic 
ever, a disease which may affect the heart— 
especially if there are repeated attacks. 


Fortunately, the damage to Donald’s heart 
was slight. Now that he had had no fever in 
months, there was no reason for treating him 


idifferently from other children—except in one 


important respect: Donald had shown himself 
susceptible to rhewmatic fever, and everything 
possible should be done to prevent further at- 


Who'd have thought 
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tacks. His general health and resistance should 
be built up and he should be guarded against 
sore throats and colds. 


What every parent should know 


Rheumatic fever causes between 80 and 90 
per cent of the heart disease in people under 
the age of 35. The first attack is most likely to 
occur between the ages of 5 and 14. 


Sometimes, as in Donald’s case, early signs 
of acute rheumatic fever may be so indefinite 
that the disease is overlooked. Other cases may 
be accompanied by inflammation of the joints 
which become swollen, red and painful, and a 
fever as high as 103 degrees. Additional signs 
may be severe nose bleeds, and nodules, or 
lumps, under the skin. Even though the illness 
appears mild, a child should be kept in bed as 
long as any of these signs of infection persist. 


In most cases, when a child has recovered 
from rheumatic fever and the disease has been 
inactive a sufficient time, he can and should 
engage in normal play and school activities. 
Parents should continue to be especially watch- 
ful to see that he gets sufficient rest, nutritious 
meals, and cultivates healthful living habits. 
Furthermore, sick or well, he should be taken 








Donald had rheumatic fever? 


to the doctor for periodic checkups. 

For additional information about rheumatic 
fever and rheumatic heart disease, send for 
Metropolitan’s new free leaflet, “About Rheu- 
matic Fever.” 


COPYRIGHT 1943—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


7S th AWIVERSABY 7868-192 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW York, N. Y. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 

Please send me a copy of your leaflet, 63-C, 
“About Rheumatic Fever.” 


Name 





Street 


City. 
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5 DROPS A DAY CAN CHECK IT... 


re | By & O16 DOWN DEEP 
ste) ek Le WA SSay | FoR war BONDS 
iwi. a = * AND STAMPS! 
EASY DOES IT: Each time you comb your hair shake a few drops of 


‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic on the comb, or rub it directly on your scalp. You'll find 





your hair looks well-groomed right around the clock! And you'll find too, that 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic checks Dry Scalp and loose dandruff by supplementing the 
natural scalp oils. As an extra aid... massage your hair vigorously with plenty of 
Vaseline’ Hair Tonic before shampooing and rub a little onafterwards. Remember 
...for double care, both scalp and hair, use ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic every day. Re- 
member also... it’s different because it contains absolutely no drying ingredients. 


Vaseline HAIR TONIC € 


REG. U.S. PAT, OFF. 
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PLAYING 2np FIDDLE BECAUSE OF DRY SCALP? 











In North Africa, the ritual of greet- 
ing among Arabs demands that the 
man “looking down” should speak 
first, irrespective of his social status. 
Thus, the man on a camel greets first 
the man on a horse, the horseback 
rider nods first to the man on a don- 
key, the donkey rider bows first to the 
pedestrian and the pedestrian first to 
the man sitting down.—By Eleanora 
Auvinen, New York City. 


The world’s largest relief map, a 
model of the United States, is in- 
stalled in its own building at the Bab- 
son Institute in Babson Park, Mass. 
Completed on December 31, 1940, 
after 15 years’ work it is built on a 
horizontal scale of four miles to the 
inch, is studied from catwalks and 
shows this country as it would be seen 
from a point in space 700 miles above 
the earth. 


Banks have been sued for refusing 
loans, one recent case being an ac- 
tion brought against the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Minneapolis by the 
Billings (Montana) Utility Company 
in December 1940. The company 
claimed that, because the bank re- 
fused to lend it $35,000 in 1936, its 
property had to be sold at a ruinous 
price. Both this suit and another 
brought in March 1942 were dis- 
missed and an appeal in March 1943 
also failed. 


The United States Flag should 
never be flown at half-mast except 
when national mourning is officially 
declared for a national figure or a 
catastrophe affecting the whole coun- 
try. A state, city or organization flag 
should be used to mourn a person of 
only state, city or organization 
prominence.—By Mrs. W. H. Christ- 
man, Springfield, Ohio. 


Numerous wholesome odors that 
emanate from various substances or 
permeate the air of large areas are 
produced by the present or past ac- 
tion of bacteria. Among them are the 
bouquet of wines, the fragrances of 
perfumes and the flavors of fine to- 
bacco, butter and cheeses; also the 
smells of the sea beach, a wood in 
winter, a newly tilled field and the 
earth after a rain—By Marion A. 
Duncan, Champaign, IIl. 


KEEP UP WITH THE WO! 
_ By Freling Foster 
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Of the seven profession 
can prize fights that ended i 
knockout, the last occurr 
the welterweight bout bet 
Kissinger and Al Dorlac in 
Hall in Kansas City on Apr 
In the third round, both be 
knockout blows simultaneo 
went down together for 
ten. 


Not only may some haif 
human head grow to be 
wider than others, but the 
some races as a whole hi 
found to be twenty times wi 
those of other people—By | 
Hamilton, Little Falls, N. J. | 


In 1925, the sale of vitam | 
ucts in American drugstores # 
only $343,000 and represen 
tenth of one per cent of their 
business. In 1942, the retail 
synthetic vitamins and vitam 
centrates amounted to $100, 
and represented more than 2) 
cent of all drug and medicine 
chases in this country. | 


At least a dozen serious 
attack the reproductive organ 
glands of cattle, horses, sheep, 
and poultry; the majority of thes 
ments are contracted only at bre 
time. 


| 
) 


For over a century, seamei 
British war vessels were permittt 
own pets, with little restriction 
their number and size. The pra 
was banned a few years ago, } 
the admiralty learned that one 
tleship carried an assortment of 1 
animals, which included large sné 
bears, deer and antelopes. 


The Army has started to fly be 
ers to India, the first having made¢ 


11,748 mile trip in 67 hours ant) 
minutes. . . . Each major-league 6 
ball team will travel an average 
only 8,600 miles this year insteat 
the usual 13,000 miles. 


Five dollars will be paid for each intev€ 
or unusual fact accepted for this 
Contributions must be accompanied by + 
factory proof. Address Keep Up with 
World, Collier's, 250 Park Avenue, New ° 
City. This column is copyrighted by Colli 
The National Weekly. None of the items 
be reproduced without express permissiol 
the publisher 














nvincible crew... 
every front. Buy 
stamps regularly. 


* 


Yendix plants are 
Invisible Crew” 
fronts. 


a 


oe - 6 


a might be your boy... the kid 
from next door... or the lad who 
lives just across the street. 


Seems only yesterday that he was 
a little shaver ... clutching your fin- 
ger... taking his first wobbly flight 
across the nursery floor. 


Well, today, he’s taking another 
flight... for all of us. He’s a full- 
fledged fighter now on his own up 
there in the skies ... slicing through 
storms and enemy shells. 


Yes, he’s on his own... but never 
alone. For riding with him are the 
radiomen of “The Invisible Crew” 
of Bendix equipment. 


With these special aircraft radio 
devices, he picks up distant radio 


stations to guide him on his course. 


BENDIX RADlO DIVISION 












On his own... 
VTE me Y-0'2-) oe 1). 


Y 


He “sees” what lies ahead, even 
through impenetrable fog. He talks 
back and forth with comrades in 
other planes and on the ground. 


On patrol, in battle and on long 
transport flights, through all kinds of 
weather, he’s constantly informed, 
guided and counseled by informa- 
tion and instructions which come to 
him... out of the ether. 


Daily, as a matter of course, he 
uses new electronic developments far 
too confidential to talk about now. 
But he'll tell you about them when 
he comes flying home. 


For through all these engineering 


marvels that guide and protect him, 


he senses the secrets of the future 
... the future that he’s fighting for. 


THE INVISIBLE CREW 


AVIATION CORPORATION 

















[ts simpler than 


BIC! 
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to make each precious rationed 
unit carry you farther 


Gis the most out of your gaso- 
line depends on two things— 
careful driving and good engine con- 
dition. And these days, both these pre- 
cautions help America and help you. 

We watch our starts and stops, cut 
down useless motor idling and reduce 
idling speed, use our choke-buttons as 
little as we can, drive at a steady pace, 
accelerate reasonably with no wheel- 


spinning and—of course—we stay ° 


under 35 miles an hour. 

But all that counts for but little if 
our engines need reconditioning and 
our pistons and rings are worn and 
loose. They’ll waste more fuel and oil 
than we can save. One swre way to give 


At the first sign of smoky 


exhaust install 


SEALED POWER 


PISTON RINGS 


our driving care its full chance to con- 
serve our precious rationed gasoline 
and oil is to have a Sealed Power Indi- 
vidually Engineered Piston Ring Set— 
and Pistons too, if needed—properly 
installed. Your favorite repairman can 
still give you genuine Sealed Power 
Piston Rings, packed in sets indivi- 
dually engineered for your car. 

Providing these essentials for 
America’s irreplaceable cars and 
trucks and tractors isa duty over and 
above our tremendous task of supply- 
ing millions of Sealed Power products 
for all branches of our armed services. 
Sealed Power Corporation, Muskegon, 
Mich. and Windsor, Ont. 


Every gun, tank and plane is half 
scrap. Send your scrap to war! 





© 1943 Sealed Power Corp. 


- WING TALK 


EWEST contribution to  strato- 
| \ | sphere research is Boeing’s Strato- 
trainer, a low-pressure chamber 
capable of reproducing a 35,000-foot alti- 
tude in two and a half minutes. While 
this rate of climb (some six times faster 
than that of the speediest fighter) will help 
in the study of “aeroembolism” (the high- 
altitude equivalent of a deep-sea diver’s 
bends), the primary purpose of the Boeing 
development will be to train flight-research 
crews in the safety precautions necessary 
while breathing oxygen in thin air. 

The Stratotrainer has headphones for 
each man, a complete communications 
system, recording instruments, and a large 
refrigeration unit for manufacturing high 
altitude’s low temperatures. Large win- 
dows permit twelve observers-to watch the 
proceedings. Through a center window, 
the operator can see the men inside, as he 
manipulates the control board. 

Garbed in flying suits, the ten members 
of a flight crew don oxygen masks and 
exercise for about half an hour to get the 
nitrogen out of their blood streams. After 
they climb into the Stratotrainer, the door 
is sealed, and motors pump the air out 
of the huge metal cylinder until the de- 
sired altitude conditions are reached. At 
that point, one of the crew pretends to 
pass out, and his oxygen mask is replaced 
with an emergency mask. At a 35,000- 
foot altitude, this job has to be performed 
in thirty seconds to prevent the victim 
from going into a coma and dying. Every 
man in each of Boeing's five crews has to 
learn how to switch masks on a fellow flier 
before he actually explores the strato- 
sphere in a Flying Fortress. 

A similar device has been put into com- 
mission at Mitchel Field, New York, 
where fighter pilots are tested for their 
ability to withstand the rigors of high- 
altitude fighting. The Mitchel Field ma- 
chine holds fifteen men. Those who are 
subject to the bends or who suffer from 
other high-altitude conditions are usually 
assigned to air missions under 30,000 feet. 


Inventor of the turbosupercharger, Dr. Sanford Moss, helps test new Bo 
ing Stratotrainer, in which flight crews learn high-altitude proced 


been pestering the convoys. Hav 
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YTATISTICIANS of the Ar 

Forces know that even the be: tt 
bombardier isn’t perfect; so they pi 
each man’s imperfections. : 

Every blue egg an American bo! 
ier dropped on Texas during his 
period is recorded; and with each 
report are recorded weather cond 
altitude, wind direction and veloc / 
the hour and minute the bomb 
dropped. From this dope, statist 
can predict the probable esult 
bombing raid on any target in whie 
given bombardier may take part. 

Suppose Joe Bombardier, in act 
bat, is assigned to get a cruiser | 


termined just how many bombs wi 
quired to destroy it, the statist 
figure out exactly how important 
have that cruiser sent to the botto 
has been very obnoxious, they maj 
to set the odds against it at ninety-t¢ 
Joe is then figured into the pictur 
bombing altitude of 12,000 feet f 
selected. Six bomb hits are needed 
stroy the vessel. From Joe’s histor) 
has beén determined that he will hit: 
get the size of the cruiser from 1 
feet once out of a certain number 
A bombardier statistician could wr 
news lead like this: “A flight of si 
bombers will take off at 1900 
night and will carry out a successft 
over Berlin. So-and-so buildings 
destroyed, and fires will be 
these-and-those factories.” 
And he’d be writing facts. 


4) 


NTO the hands of Doctor R. 

gher, La Porte, Indiana, has co 
he suspects is a genuine Short Sno 
Four signatures appear on it: Wes 
Thom Wright, J. E. Spaeth and G. 
Anybody know if these gentlemen) 
Short Snorters and how come this | 
buck note happened to be floating aroi|| 
loose? Wing Talk will gladly forward i) 
information. ... GURNEY WILLIAM! 







‘IN THE ROAR OF AN ENGINE... 
/ HEAR THE BEATING OF YOUR HEART ™ 


“Up here, the light still lingers. hearts of men and women who put into to go as far and climb as high as he wants! 
its making their own heart’s blood and the = Don’t change that, ever! That’s the only 
power of their hands. On this guide, this | America worth fighting for.” 


friend, this almost human thing, this engine : . : 
..depend my hopes of seeing home again. Here at Nash-Kelvinator, we’re building the 


never been. ly eon giant new 2,000 horsepower super-charged 
If I should fall from here, my long, steep Home . .- where I can work again in the engines for U. S. Navy Corsair fighters . 
funge into the night would go unwit- noise and the heat, the beat and the pace propellers for United Nations bombers . . . 
ssed by friend and foe alike. of the factory where men and women build .orking to hurry the day when our boys will 
engines like these! And where I can create come home, the day when we'll turn again to 


in metal the line, the pattern and design . “17 

“hes ‘ ; eaceful things, to the building of an even 

‘olif I break radio silence to call Where of the even preater engine I’ve been shap- a f se : i if ss 
jou?’—and my ship whispers to every ing in my mind! ner Kelvinator, an even greater Nash! 


te g ear, ‘Here I am’—I break faith * : To them we pledge to do our part to keep 
| thousand men. And so . That’s the America I left. And that’s the 4 merica just as it is, just as it must always 


America I want to find when I come ACK. =. 5.057 Pay of progress, free enterprise and 
. the one land where a man can live and limitless opportunity! 


& fail me now. For in its steady work and build the future he dreams of : 4 : 
hear the faithful beating of the . . . where every man has the opportunity NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION, DETROIT 


“Below, the sea is swept with shadows 
that swallow up a carrier ship—herself a 
shadow on the sea—as though she ‘had 


hd even then, I could not cry for help. 


r , | put my trust in my engine! 


q Day of Victory! 
rh in the Scrap — 
m WAR BONDS 





























Telephone Exchange on Guadaleanal 


Marine communications men built it under fire. And 
it has been kept built. The “Guadalcanal Tel & Tel” 


covers well over a thousand miles of wire. 


That is where some of your telephone material went. 
It’s fighting on other fronts, too. We’re getting along 


with less here so they can have more over there. 


“at 


we. 





“ 
wax 
ae 


“Just getting the wire laid was a tough problem. Keeping it intact in b 
shellings and adverse weather is a twenty-four-hour proposition. . . . Wire 
crews are made up of four men. Three stand guard while the other 

(From story by Sgt. James W. Hurlbut, Marine Corps Combat Ci 


Telephone lines are life-lines and production line} 
in a war. Thanks for helping to keep the Long Distane i 


wires open for vital calls to war-busy centers. i¥ 





WAR CALLS COME FIRST 2 |, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM &/# 


‘yllier’s 
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Just as the Hornet lifted itself on a wave and cut through it at full speed, Doolittle took off. He had yards to spare 


THIRTY SECONDS OVER TOKYO 


BY CAPTAIN TED W. LAWSON 


ae. 


b second part of his story 
le bombing of Tokyo, 
lin Lawson describes 
bnse take-off 800 miles 
ithe shores of Japan and 
ight that brought him 

e Mikado’s capital city 
.a full load of bombs 
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TE WORKED hard on the Hornet, 
day and night. There was always 
something to do or’test around 

Bne. At night when our bunch would 
nside the ship, we’d put up card- 
over the windows of the Ruptured 
lin deference to the blackout on the 

| addition, there was a lot of study- 

Poolittle placed Davey Jones in 

/@ of our map room. Davey put us 

‘Wek early on the job of memorizing 


DRAWING BY 


cities and geographical landmarks along 
the course we planned to use on the raid. 

All of us got a scare, the third day out, 
that we’d miss the raid. The Navy boys 
came out with buckets of white paint and 
drew a line along the port side, two or 
three yards in from the edge. We heard that 
Doolittle had decided to send one of the 
planes back to the mainland with a mes- 
sage. The message couldn’t be sent any 
other way because the Hornet was ob- 
serving radio silence. I tried to keep out 
of Doolittle’s sight as much as possible, 
and so did the others. The line, of course, 
was to be the guide of the plane ordered to 
take off. It was easy to figure out that the 
left wheel of the unlucky B-25 selected 
would have to keep on that line. In order 
to clear the island with the tip of the right 
wing, the fuselage of the plane had to be 
quite far over to the left and the left wing 
would extend out over the edge of the ship. 

Our fears subsided after the line was 
drawn. A Navy blimp came over to us, 





J oO nO T U LA 


hovered over the deck, dropped us some 
stuff and presumably took back the nec- 
essary messages that had to be transmitted 
to the mainland. It was a relief to know 
that I hadn’t gone through all that training 
just to become a messenger boy. 
Doolittle gave us the right to choose the 


city we wanted to bomb. When it came my 


turn to speak I said our bunch wanted to 
take a look at Tokyo. My study of the four 
Chinese fields where we could land and 
refuel also convinced me that our best bet 
would be the field at Choo Chow Lishui, 
about 125 miles inland. 

Our bombing problem was complicated. 
We were told we would drop three 500- 
pound bombs where they would do the 
most military damage, yet drop them in 
the shortest space of time and on as much 
of a straight line as possible. This was to 
give us the least possible amount of anti- 
aircraft fire. We went over heavily detailed 
maps of the city of Tokyo with Jurika.. 

“I know that town like a book,’ *he’d 


say, and give us the location of this or that 
factory or plant. Finally we selected three 
targets on a reasonably straight line, and 
close together, and began the long job of 
memorizing their characteristics. We were 
going to be able to take a few maps along 
with. us, but no pictures and there were 
to be no lines or erasures of ours showing 
on the maps, for fear that if they were cap- 
tured it might in some way lead the Japs 
back to the Navy. 

Doolittle also told us that we would 
carry another bomb, a 500-pound incen- 
diary, something like the old Russian 
“Molotov breadbasket.” This would have 
to be dropped also from a low altitude. 
The flammable sections should be as 
near as possible to the other targets, so 
that we could let the incendiary go and 
then dive down out of the range of anti- 
aircraft fire. 

“Tf you can start seven good fires in 
Tokyo they'll never put them out,” Jurika 
protiised us: “I know that Tokyo fire de- 
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sartment very well. Seven big scattered 
fires would be too much for it to cope 
with. 

“T wouldn’t worry too much about set- 
ting fires in flimsy-looking sections of 
Tokyo,” he said. “The Japanese have done 
an amazing job of spreading out some of 
their industries, instead of concentrating 
them in large buildings. There’s probably 
a small machine shop under half of these 
fragile-looking roofs.” 

However, at the next meeting, Doolittle 
specifically said that there would be no 
bombing of the palace. He said that it 
wasn’t worth a plane factory or a steel 
smelter or a tank farm. It was at the same 
meeting that we were instructed on the 
shapes, sizes, silhouettes and abilities of 
every known type of Japanese plane. We 
were told that the Japs have a bomber 
similar to the B-25 and that there would 
be some slight chance that we would be 
mistaken for Japanese bombers when we 
came over. But the main expectation was 
that they’d throw everything they could 
get in the air against us. 

During our long practice siege at Eglin 
Field, Florida, most of our bombing was 
done at night. That wasn’t very comfort- 
ing to remember now, for it meant we’d 
attack Japan at night. We were worried 
about their barrage balloons, even though 
we knew just where they were anchored. 

We left our ships, guns, instruments, 
charts, maps, pictures and lectures only to 
eat and sleep. The Navy fattened us up like 
condemned men. We even had chicken. 
Most of us gained weight and very few of 
us were seasick. There was too much to 
think about. Back on land we would have 
considered our ships in the greatest shape 
of their lives, but with so much now de- 
pending on little things we found a hun- 
dred and one things to straighten out. I 
told Thatcher that every minute counted 
and to stop calling me “sir” because it was 
a waste of time. 

“All right, sir, I won’t,” he said, seri- 
ously. 

We swung readily into the Navy routine. 
Twice a day over the loud-speakers would 
come the nasal command, “General quar- 
ters! Man your battle stations!” It usu- 
ally came just before dawn and at dusk. 
Wherever we were and whatever we were 
doing, we’d scramble up the ladders and 
passageways and take our posts. 


In Case of Attack 


We were more than spectators at these 
drills. Doolittle had told us in one of the 
meetings that if we were attacked from 
the air we would have to get our planes 
off the deck in a hurry, and with that in 
mind we always knew just where we were 
and the direction and distance of the clos- 
est friendly land. If we were attacked by a 
surface vessel, particularly at long range, 
we were to leave the planes where they 
were and depend on the Hornet’s guns and 
the heavier guns of the accompanying 
warships. 

The only battle-stations cry that I ig- 
nored came when we were about one week 
out. The late call to stations was sounded 
just as a mess boy was bringing two whole 
hot blueberry pies to Lieutenant Denver 
Truelove, of Georgia, and me, at the long 
table where our bunch ate. Everybody 
else at the table made a beeline for the 
flight deck. I took one look at the pies 
that were coming in and so did Truelove. 
We sat there and finished off both pies, 
though it was a kind of funny feeling, 


With a wing projecting far over the deck 
of the carrier Hornet, one of the big B-25 
bombers races into its take-off for Japan. 
Note the lines painted on the deck to 
guide pilots of the heavily loaded planes 


during the perilously short take-off run. 
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what with the Navy bolting the bulkheads 
and locking us in. The pie was perfect. 

Early in April, north of Hawaii, our 
force was joined by other destroyers, and 
cruisers. We were now a sizable task 
force. 

We proceeded slowly west. The weather 
turned very bad just after the rendezvous. 
One of our ships became partially crip- 
pled and could not make better than six 
knots. The Navy worked on it for three 
days and added keenly to our ever-increas- 
ing respect for the Navy. Once while in 
motion, a heavy wave washed over the low 
midship of one of our ships and swept a 
man overboard. Our loud-speaker system 
immediately and dispassionately bawled at 
the ship, “You’ve lost a man. Man over- 
board!” 

“Okay, Hornet,” the bored voice of the 
ship answered, and a destroyer fished him 
out well behind us as we kept going. 

The weather was so rough at this time 
that once, in checking over the instrument 
board of the Ruptured Duck, I noticed 
that the rise and dip of the Hornet would 
affect our altimeter as much as 200 feet. 

There was now no radio communication 
among the ships of the force. In fact, we 
couldn’t have radio receiving sets, even 
little ones, or electric razors. 

The days were crowded with lectures, 
tinkering and practice for the gunners. 
The Hornet let out kites behind the ship to 
give our men practice shooting at them. 
The Hornet had no way of using its own 
planes, which may or may not have ac- 
counted for the frequent testing of its guns. 
Its “Chicago pianos,” those multibarreied 
pom-poms, gave out with the darndest mu- 
sical scale you ever heard—a grim broken 
chord of three or four sharp notes. Hor- 
net gunners would pour a perfect curtain 
of fire into the sky. Other ships frequently 
tried their guns, too, to add to the growing 
tension. Cruisers catapulted scout planes 
for long trips to all sides of our force, 
while we worked. Working on the plane 


in 


one day with all this going on, I suddenly 
realized how much it was all costing. It 
made me want to carry out my end. 

Much worse than the scare about being 
sent back with a message, was the sick 
feeling all of us got when word spread 
through the ship that Tokyo had been 
bombed by 4-motored American planes. 
Getting there first had never mattered 
much until then. We were a _ sourly 
disgruntled bunch until Doolittle told us 
it wasn’t true. That was great news and 
made us that much keener. The rumor 
was a garbled report of the Royce raid on 
the Philippines. - 

I guess I was a nut about the Ruptured 
Duck, for the boys played a trick on me 
one day about this time and it nearly 
turned me gray. One of them ran up to 
me, below decks, and told me that the 
“donkey” which the Navy had parked on 
the flight deck had broken loose and 
crashed into my plane, knocking in my 
ship’s side. I ran like a crazy man until I 
got to the Ruptured Duck, and I was so 
glad that it was a gag that I couldn’t get 
too sore at the fellows who pulled it. At 
that, it helped relieve the mounting pres- 
sure on all of us. 


Decorating the Bombs 


Our task force was in the command of 
Admiral Halsey, aboard the Hornet. We 
got a good look at him on the 15th. He 
came out to pose for Navy newsreel men, 
along with Doolittle and a row of the 
bombs we were going to use. All of us 
crowded around to watch the show. 

It was very interesting. Naval officers 
who had been decorated by the Japanese 
during the peace years had turned in their 
medals after Pearl Harbor. Someone, I 
don’t know who, thought it would be a 
good idea to tie the medals to the bombs 
we were going to drop. So they were 
brought along on the Hornet. 

Halsey tied one on to one of the fat 500- 
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pounders, for the benefit of the 
and then he turned that good, 
to us and said, “Boys, return thé 
with interest. Good hunting.” 
At the meeting that day, Doe 
us some messages of good will 
miral King, General Marshall] | 
eral Arnold. It was a strange 
realize that men far behind us injjam 
ton were plotting for us and 
us and that thousands of mile: 
us men were prepared to help 
enormity of the plan was too ih 
contemplate. * 
The messages were fine. They Gm 
a little soft stuff that we all ap 
One of them said that our deed 
forever—that the people would 


grateful to us. vl 
Gasoline was my main wo 
the end. I would lie in my bungee’ 


ear-splitting card game going (ima! 

same room until the small he 

morning, and the thought o 

enough gas in my ship would ne 

my mind. Maybe I thought t 

about gas, down in our room. 

admitted defeat, the Navy poke 

had pared the $70 I brought aboa gm 

You never saw such poker playsagi 
This was to be our gas load: fag 


tanks carried 500 gallons and to thier’ 
be added the emergency tank, thigipe’ 
proof tank in the opening where b 


tom gun turret had been, anotk 
tank that fitted into the top of ties 
bay and ten 5-gallon cans. The s 
Duck burned about twice as n tL 
throttle as at cruising speed. eC. 
Doolittle is easy to talk to, if ip 
something constructive to talk 2 
I went to him one day toward the 
told him that I had been figuring 
able gas consumption and asked 
could carry 25 five-gallon cans in 1 
instead of the 10 he had allotted u 
him I realized that the extra ge 
(Continued on page 78) 
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ly]ATED BY EARL BLOSSOM 
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nance lighted by incendiaries, with 


+ for sound effects—an Ameri- 
§ids out about life and love among 


Ye fighters of blitzed England 


iw WAS dreaming and someone was knocking at 
(jiithis door. Someone was standing in the corridor 
lnifJknocking and calling. Through the mists of 
ili} kmew that it was still the middle of the night—if 
atl, quiet, it would all slide back into the dream. A 

zzled him and he threw an arm across his eyes, 


(eng. 
ke up, Mr. Pickersgill.” 
‘low his name was Pickersgill. That was odd, for 
go be Lawrence but he was too bemused to care. 
4, #) sinking back into his fleece-lined cloud when 
\0,li§e began to shake the bed. 
talk / assat, huh? Whatist?” 
y | ” 
di you awake? 
ung ade a sound between sleep and a snarl. He 
ald up trying to locate the center of disturbance. It 
ansiig| to be moving away toward the door. He knew 
alegwas all part of a dream, a dream in technicolor, 
ti ily in purple with the most marvelous golden hair 
ye lif king across his floor. A sound brought him wide 
at last, and he sat up staring at his door. He 
fave sworn he heard it close. 
jused by the reality of his vision, he got up and 
+ t. The corridor was black, the house was quiet. 
pack into bed and, after a time, went to sleep. 
| 
HBARY SQUARE lies in the west of London, a 
lurb of handsome facades facing green squares 
. hich the iron railings have been removed. Num- 
Savas one of a row of similar houses—tall, narrow, 
va Ibrick, chimney-potted, with delicate fanlights 
ite doorsteps. Steps led down from the street level 
MKitchen entrance and sandbags were piled in the 


row was not complete. The second-last house 

n removed by a bomb and the borough had made 
ndation into an emergency water-storage tank. 

h Lawrence, attached to an American mission in 

, had come to Number 44 by chance. A friend of 

7 had returned to America had a room there, and 
d taken it over rather than go house hunting. He 

Ded to live among his own countrymen; he found 

Wl cast away among the English. He had only been 
week. Another week, he thought, would drive 
mts. 
eemed to him that Number 44 housed the queer- 
waple he had ever met. There was Mrs. Campion, a 
ng gentlewoman, who was a landlady only be- 
bhe owned a house and nothing else. There was 
Hl Tenchley, retired, with a yellow skin and frozen 
tho kept a bulldog. There was Ferdie, the chinless 

, a weedy youth whose accent set Sam’s teeth on 
ho seemed to be accorded status as a human 


la different class there was Mrs. Cherril and her 
daughter Violet. For the rest, they were mainly 
~aged, weather-beaten folk, depressed by long 
of work. The only friend Sam had made in the 

as ’Arriet the little cockney maid who brought 
breakfasts. There was life and spirit in ’Arriet for 
sparrow bones. (Continued on page 33) 


were sitting on the stairs, looking like cari- 
of themselves, chatting unconcernedly—thé 
dies of Barbary Square versus the Luftwaffe 
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MUNICIPAL 
LOVE AFFAIR 


BY OCTAVUS ROY COHEN 


Down in Daytona Beach, Flor- 
ida, there is nothing too good 
for a soldier lady. The grateful 
city has taken the Waacs to its 
heart in an all-out hospitality of- 
fensive the girls will never forget 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR COLLIER'S BY BOB LEAVITT 
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Waac color guard of 17th Co., 4th Reg. Flag-bearer, Rosa Jordan, Glade Valley, N. C. Right: Mary 
Fannin, Hazard, Ky. Left: Gladys King, Alamo, Tenn. Below: Daytona sands, now Waac drill grounds 





was in the economic doldrums. The usu¢ 

summer tourists was missing and the prosy 
winter season of 1942-43 was ghastly. 

Daytona Beach had only one real industry 
The city’s function in life had always been t 
sunshine seekers from all over the United § 
an expansive, rambling town of about 230 
specializing in hospitality and gentle living, 7 
is perfect. 

But with the war in full swing and travel 
an absolute minimum, the citizens of Da 
were wondering how they could cwntinue to e 

There were rumors that the city would 
activities that have turned the whole state 
into an armed camp, and rescued other Fle 
The citizens talked earnestly and optimist 
committees visited Washington, but the only 
happened was that businesses folded overn 
prospect of survival seemed slim. 

Then things began to happen. Last fall, sc 
men appeared and began to gather housing 
Then a few women appeared, wearing uniforp 
uniforms. The corps insignia on the lap 
blouses was the head of a woman, of Pz 
They were officers of the Women’s Army 
Corps. 

Daytona Beach began to understand that 
become the second Waac Training Center, 
Moines, Iowa, was the first. , 

Here was salvation, but it presented a ci 
of no mean proportions. Daytona Beach g 
After all, the entertainment and handling of 
was strictly up Daytona’s alley. 

By carloads and trainloads, the Waacs arrive 
tona Beach. The first contingents made a hit wi 
zens, and the citizens made a hit with the Wag 
hotels which had not expected to open for | 
season, found themselves undergoing strange) 
mations. 


[: THE summer of 1942, Daytona Be 



































A Job of Remodeling 


Carpenters and plumbers went to work on th 
of the hotels and apartment houses. Doors y 
from their hinges and carted away for the 
Luxurious furnishings were put in storage. 
rangements were altered so that Army messes 
prepared. On the outside of smaller buildin; 
stairways shoved out into the Florida sunshine 
capes. You can spot Waac structures in Dayto 
by those wooden fire escapes and by the signs: ' 
Reservation—Restricted.” Each of the larg 
houses at least a battalion, the smaller places z 
date lesser units. 

’ Most of the hotels and converted apartmer 
are being used for specialized training after the ¢ 
finished with basic. A couple of miles west of 
a cantonment area has been built to take care ¢ 
7,000 girls during their four weeks’ period 
training. 

A considerable distance south of the city, on! D 
bank of the Halifax, a city of Army tents has spar: 
This is the home of the Reception and Staging B® 
Here the arriving recruits go, for three days of 
ing and indoctrination, even before they are sei 
cantonment area. 

Tent City looks like any canvas Army posi 
martial rows of square tents, the area surrow 
barbed wire. Each week, more than a thousa 
pass through that area in the preliminary stages 
transformation from civilians into Waacs. Thi 
see Tent City again until they have finished 
training and have been assigned to activated cor 
They then return for what is known as the ~ 
process. There they await the orders that send th 
service with male troops. 

On the streets of Daytona Beach you have1 
ing that there are nothing but Waacs. Even wher 
wearing civilian clothes, you can tell them by} 
they walk, by their alertness. 

Most of them are in uniform. Officers in th 
blouses and pink skirts; enlisted personnel | 
many of them with the chevrons of the noncom#t: ; 
At first, it is startling to step into this world of fy, 
soldiers. You blink at the snappy salutes wh 
exchanged every few feet, but you quickly star 
it all for granted. These are soldiers, trim, pre¢ 
military. 

You forget they are women. That is, you foi 
less you happen to drift over to the beach duij 
laxation hours and see these same young ladies 
surf. Most of them do their bathing suits no di, 

“If this is war,’ commented a discriminatilf,, 
tleman whom I encountered near the Clarendon 
I’m for it.” 


Mon Me Pas get the idea that the Waacs 
id eir time surf bathing or lolling 
im ‘Neleach. They work. Boy, how they 
tal itt six o-clock every morning (and 
- tygihe winter that’s completely and 
‘i bel plack dark) they have their first 
Unie n. Before the first rays of a win- 
st above the horizon, they’re 


— 





el You see them in squads, platoons, 
es, regiments. They march to 
ls march to classes. Sounds of bugles 

treard from a dozen different di- 






































Wehitizens of Daytona Beach have 
 mignificent in their handling of the 
uation. There has been a lot of 

















the oa 
ed ong ‘places, the rule seems to be to give 
diier as little as possible for as much 
sple. 
lot in Daytona Beach. If any ad- 
is taken of the Waacs there, I 
lit ot been able to discover it. I have 
io a couple of hundred Waacs— 
ies, noncoms and officers—and 
t to hear from any of them any- 
ly pout Daytona Beach short of un- 
itizens do not pat themselves on 
x about this. Their attitude in gen- 
“Of course. It’s the one thing we 


and we're proud to do it.” 
irtant civic organizations have 


the Wi keeps its appreciation alive. Day- 
tople make no bones of the fact 
e town would have been in des- 
straits had it not been for the com- 
he Waacs. 

ity does everything in its power to 
tithe comfort and pleasure of. the 
, All resort facilities have been 


(here are other service clubs, mu- 
and semiprivate. There are dances 
tertainments. Amusement places, 
; bowling alleys, have not raised 
tes. Taxi fares are reasonable. Res- 
| prices are low, comparatively, and 
ice is good within the limitations 
elp shortage, which is universal. 

fe are a few night clubs still in ex- 
Waacs can go to them for amuse- 
food, or both, and get what they 
. Even the juke spots have not 
» clip joints. The smaller restau- 
the downtown sector, and those 
cally located near Waac-crowded 
have kept their prices down. 

vin five days of each week, Daytona 
jis a woman’s town. But on Satur- 
orning the picture changes. From 
ramp within a radius of 150 miles 
sat covers a lot of camps) the service 
art pouring in by train and bus. 


le Service Men Come to Town 


ein the streets, and they're usually 
ihe) Off with Waacs. You find them 
si(@brooms, at the service clubs, sitting 

nches in the parks, walking on the 
have | swimming, bowling, and—at night 


| Whig - 


i bie frankly, the Waacs seem to go’ 


sailors and the Coast Guard. 
Ds that is because they’re more ac- 
ned to the Army; the OD uniforms 
ittle novelty for them. 

of course everybody asks the same 
gon: “Are there lots of wild parties?” 
faswer to that question is definitely 
The impression one gets is that 
are thousands of young men and 
who quite naturally enjoy one 
er’s company. On week ends, Day- 
Beach is gay but certainly not wild. 
ered throughout the city, there are 
specialty shops which have closed 
doors to normal business and been 
d into classrooms. Usually, the 








Week ends, servicemen descend in 
droves, with the Navy and Coast 
Guard rating higher than the Army. 
Aux. Frankie Cooper and Gun- 
ners Mate Ist Class Bill Johnston 


original signs remain over the portals of 
such places. Near the Clarendon, for in- 
stance, you can find the Fifth Avenue 
Gown Shop, but you won’t find any gowns 
inside. Instead, you'll find a crowded 
classroom, a Waac teacher and.a couple 
of hundred Waac students. On the other 
hand, many shops catering exclusively to 
feminine patronage are doing a first-rate 
business, thanks to the Waac regulation 
which permits any member of the corps 
to wear civilian clothes when off duty and 
off a military reservation. 

Many of the Waacs are delighted to 
make this change, even for a few hours. 
They enjoy the brief escape from the aus- 
terity of the uniform. 

Occasionally, the Waacs put on enter- 
tainments, and for these the city has given 
them the use of the municipal auditorium. 
For formal military reviews, the baseball 
park is pressed into service. The regi- 
ments march to the music of their own 
excellent band, while citizens pack the 
grandstand and bleachers. 

It is strictly against regulations for a 
dog to be owned or kept in Waac quarters 
—but things happen. There is the story, 
for instance, of the Bedlington terrier that 
was trained in military matters at Fort Des 
Moines. It was a unit mascot, and when 
the girls of that outfit learned that they 
were to be transferred to Daytona Beach, 
they were worried about the fate of their 
dog. 

Mascot in the Bag 


But not for long. What happened is no 
matter of official record. It violated all 
the rules—but it happened just the same. 
The story is that the dog was trained to lie 
inert in a barracks bag. When the unit 
entrained in Iowa, the dog’s owner got 
aboard with her barracks bag slung over 
her shoulder, and in that bag was the 
Bedlington. Other girls had divided the 
owner’s equipment among themselves. 

On the trip down from Des Moines, the 
dog was released from the barracks bag, 
but was taught to sit quietly under the 
seat of the car. It was fed with scraps do- 
nated by the girls. When the train stopped, 
the Bedlington would appear on the sta- 
tion platform and would reappear on the 
train when it moved on. 

No one will vouch for the story. The 
only certainty is that the Bedlington was 
in Des Moines with its unit and it is now 
in Daytona Beach. 

Famous Daytona Beach has proved it- 
self a grand drill field. Battalions, com- 
panies and platoons drill to the sharp 
orders of unit commanders. Bugles sound. 
Meanwhile, out of the sky, drop dive 
bombers, piloted by keen-eyed young- 
sters from the naval base. Other planes 
appear from Army and Navy aviation 
bases in the vicinity. They fly fast, and, 
for the most part, they fly low. The roar 


of airplane motors has supplanted the . ~ 


noise of normal traffic. Occasionally, a 
Navy dirigible flies over. 

All through the day, small vessels of the 
Navy and Coast Guard can be seen off- 
shore, patrolling for submarines. At Day- 
tona Beach—and all up and down the 
Florida coast—the uniformed Border Pa- 
trol is on duty, and every person crossing 
to the mainland is required to identify 
himself. 

Anywhere you go in Florida today, 
you'll know you’re in a war. Daytona 
Beach is as military as any other training 
center in Florida, but it’s easier on the 
eyes. The Waacs are there, thousands of 
them, and thousands of new ones arriv- 
ing every ten weeks. tok 





At the Riviera Hotel pool, the girls get regulation Army swimming instructions. 
Those pictured below are taking the Red Cross instructors’ training course 
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Al’s Bike Stand hasn’t suffered from loss of tourist trade. Pedaling, left to right, 
Auxiliaries Martha Banttari, Marian Rodgers, Janie Ezekiel and Jeanne Walter 
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BY ALAN HYND 


PHOTOGRAPH FOR COLLIER’S 
a 
BY LEJAREN A HILLER 


The Department of Agricul- 
ture says: “The black market 
has diverted so much meat 
from legal trade that our 
Army has been unable to ob- 
tain all the meat it needs. The 
black-market operator who, 
in his unsavory dealings, 
places profits above patriot- 
ism, and financial gain above 
lives, is the worst sort of sabo- 
teur.” That whispering in 
the back of your butcher 
shop may have more dire ef- 
fects than you bargained for 


MAN shuffled into the Pittsburgh 
A offices of the Food Distribution 
Administration and slumped in a 
chair at the desk of William Walsh, area 
supervisor. ‘“‘We’ve been poisoned by 
black-market meat,” he told Walsh. “My 
whole family’s been up all night—deathly 
ties 
For ten days, Walsh, an alert and hard- 
hitting public official, had been trying 
vainly to track down rumors that scores of 
Pittsburghers had been stricken after eat- 
ing uninspected bootleg meat. Walsh’s 
visitor represented the first concrete evi- 


dence. ‘“Where’d you buy this meat?” 
Walsh asked. 

The man named a butcher, in a con- 
gested district on the outskirts of town. “I 
raised the devil with him before I came 
here,” he added. 

Walsh sighed. “That’s just what you 
shouldn’t have done,” he said. ““Now he’ll 
get rid of all his diseased meat before we 
get there.” 

Walsh was right. The butcher put on 
a great show of outraged innocence to a 
Department of Agriculture inspector and 
pointed to the purple vegetable-dye goy- 
ernment stamps on the pure-smelling car- 
casses that hung in his refrigerator. A 
once-over of his books showed nothing in 
black and white to indicate that he pur- 
chased his meat from anybody but the 
local slaughterhouse of a reputable and 
nationally known packing firm. 

Inspectors, working in shifts, shadowed 
the butcher twenty-four hours a day. Late 
on the fourth night, he hopped into his 
car and drove to a farm over the city line. 
The inspector who tailed: him saw him en- 
tering a greenhouse on the farm. The 
greenhouse had been blacked out by paint 
over each pane of glass, but a blob of 
yellow light that shot out when the door 
was opened for the butcher was evidence 
of activity within. 

The inspector scratched enough paint 
from one of the panes to have a look. 
Half a dozen strapping young men were 
busy stripping the hides from cows and 


BEWARE THE BLACK MARKET 


pigs, and dressing them. Over in one cor- 
ner, a hamburger machine was in opera- 
tion. 

The idea here was quantity, not 
quality. Every spare part of an animal that 
increased the total output was tossed into 
the machine, intestines and: lungs included. 
The butcher picked out a carcass and, as 
he did so, a rat scurried across the floor. 
The butcher carried the carcass to his car 
and delivered it to his shop, going in the 
back way at about two in the morning. 

The inspectors, powerless to act offi- 
cially before the government’s slaughter- 
permit and licensing system went into 
effect on April Ist, were nevertheless able 
to break up this malicious “greenhouse 
ring,’ which included a number of nonde- 
script butcher shops. The men in the 
greenhouse turned out to be expert meat 
dressers in the daytime employ of a large 
and reputable Pittsburgh packing con- 
cern, draft-exempt because they were in 
an essential industry. Naturally, their 
extracurricular activities were not known 
to their employers. 

Investigation further disclosed that the 
greenhouse operators had been scouring 
the countryside, buying up practically any- 
thing that walked on four hoofs, includ- 
ing (the inspectors learned) two cows that 
one farmer had been unable to dispose of 
through legitimate channels because the 
animals had been tubercular! It is not un- 
likely that those tubercular cows had gone 
into the hamburger machine. 
















































Analysis of some of the h 
meat revealed it to be so loade 
variety of bacteria that death eo 
resulted had it been eaten very 
this is written, there is no Way 
taining the total effects of the gp 
operations, for some diseases 
from uninspected meat don’t she 
weeks or months, mi 

That’s the Pittsburgh story. | 
many times over, and you'll geta 
what has been going on all over 
try—around Indianapolis, 
New York, Buffalo, Cincinnati, 
and San Francisco. The Amer 
Institute in Chicago was presente 
newspaper reporters with evid 
there were several operators of hij 
sanitary and unlicensed abatte 
outskirts of that city. 

Department of Agriculture 
Office of Price Administration 6 
doctors from coast to coast kn 
whole families being laid low a 
diseased meat. 

Until April Ist, there was r 
could touch these criminals 
sent their uninspected wares f 
terstate commerce, and the 

(Continued on page 6 
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With criminal disregard on 
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ATED BY EARL CORDREY 


ould a man know all 
Ove songs—and noth- 
love? How could he 
s dance band one step 
e of heaven—and let a 
pirl take him for a ride? 


THE rainy afternoon when Cora- 
ee Sherman came singing her way 
nto his life, Tod Fenway was mak- 
nce arrangement of Let’s Call It 
song hot out of Hollywood. He 
king it over on the piano, embroi- 
he melody softly. Very softly, be- 

headache was pounding in his 
e a voodoo drum, and because he 
ing his usual trouble with the brass 


ight on his score sheet brightened 
door opened, but he didn’t look 
or stop playing. It could only be 
probably it was Tom Corcoran, 
tenor saxophonist. 

hd him the girl closed the door, took 
ined step forward and then paused 
h his magical hands on the key- 


ook another chorus and estimated 
ide from the sixty-one headaches 
d by the medical profession, thirty- 
his very own were ganging up in 
Hil chorus in his forehead. Twenty 


eet and Low-Down 


were contributed by the twenty members 
of his band—Music with the Fenway 
Flair—one by a stiff neck, one by Let’s 
Call It Love, and a round dozen by his 
home life. If you could call it a home life. 

His face, which was usually kindly as 
a Buddha’s, was flushed and haggard. His 
black hair. ordinarily as smooth as hand- 
rubbed ebony, stood out like rumpled 
feathers. 

A Spanish mother had given Tod his 
smoldering dark eyes, his sense of rhythm, 
his passion for music—and his distaste for 
all practical matters. He was a band leader 
and a successful one, but that was largely 
obstinacy. 

He had no interest in money, fame, 
or authority. He wanted dance music 
played a certain way and he couldn’t be 
sure it would be played that way unless he 
owned the band. 

He took the melody with his right hand 
and experimented with counterpoint in the 
bass. Behind him a sultry voice picked up 
the tune: 





A rose by any other name 

May smell as sweet, but just the same 
A rose is not a daffodil 

And 1 will not be happy till 
We say the things we really mean. 


Tod stopped playing. “Don’t tell me,” 
he said in a dry voice. “Let me guess... 
Dinah Shore!” He looked around. 

She was a slender girl in a transparent 


blue raincoat with raindrops glinting in 
her light brown hair. Her cheeks had a 
glow, her mouth was a fresh brave red, 
and her eyes were blue and big with hope. 
She reminded him a little of another girl 
who had come through that doorway 
almost three years ago, to his subsequent 
delight and misery: Sandy. Only Sandy 
hadn’t come in singing. Sandy had come 
in on the verge of tears because she had to 
get a job or stop eating. 

“T heard you needed a vocalist,” the girl 
said breathlessly. 


EE WAS true. His latest singer had sold 
out to radio, which wasn’t important. 
Vocalists were easy to come by, but now 
Tony Bartro, his guitarist, had served no- 
tice, and that was something else again. 
That meant trouble was shaping up in the 
band, and Tod didn’t know who or what 
was causing it. 

The girl leaned toward him: “I’m Cora- 
lee Sherman.” 

He had never heard of her, but he nod- 
ded and resumed playing. She came 
around and sang to him, eyes half-mooned 
and laughing, putting everything she had 
into it: 


I'll play the fiddle; you be the dancer 
Questions, questions, only you can 
answer! 
When we go walking—are you proud? 
Do you see my face on every lovely 
cloud? 


“Shell never marry you, Tod,” 
said Sandy. “She’s using you.” 
He was shouting. “Coralee is 
not like you. She doesn’t want 
a career. All she wants is me” 


Do you long for me at least once every 
hour? 
Am I the song you sing in your 
shower? 


He wished he had a manager to tell her 
she wouldn’t do. He’d had a succession of 
managers before he learned that Sandy 
was as tactful as she was beautiful and 
turned such chores over to her. Sandy 
had a talent for knowing. Sandy knew 
what he wanted, sometimes when he 
didn’t know it himself. But Sandy had 
divorced him a year ago, and now he had 
band leader’s migraine. 

He changed key and picked up the 
tempo. Coralee faltered, but hung on: 


Is it your opinion that I’m swell? 
That I do everything awfully well? 
Do your hands go trembly, does your 
face go hot 
When you think of sharing all P’ve 
got? 
Do I give your pulses a thrilling 
sBove? 
If you're yessing my guessing—let’s 
call it love! 


Tod dropped his head into his hands 
“Oh, dear,” she said. “As bad_as that?” 
He lifted his head and looked at her 
again. He felt sorry for her, and tried not 
to show it. 
“You're a medley of imitations,” he told 
(Continued on page 56) 
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FROM 


FINLAND | 


By Therese Bonney 


What's happening in the northern | 
republic is described by the first 
American war correspondent and 
photographer to visit Finland since 
the outbreak of the Russo-German 
War, and the only one ever to be 
admitted to the Finnish front on the 
Karelian Isthmus. The photographs 
accompanying this article were | 
taken by the author, Miss Bonney 
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r NHE first time war came to Finland, 
in the winter of 1939, it found a 
twenty-year-old democracy mak- 

ing gala plans to receive the world at the 

Olympic Games. A new stadium was be- 

ing erected near Helsinki. The state cel- 

lars were stocked with the finest wines. 

Warehouses bulged with food. 

Today, the stadium is a training center 
for the Finnish army. The hotels have 
been turned into hospitals or into schools 
for the rehabilitation of the crippled and 
the blind. The flags have been furled; 
the silk is cracking. Three successive bad 
harvests and the food is gone. The Finns 
are hungry. 

“We have 12,000 bottles of the finest 
champagne,” a prominent Finn told me, 
“and we do not expect to drink them 
when we sign a peace with Russia. We will 
keep them to drink when the Germans 
have gone.” 

Neither this war nor the last one was 
wanted by the Finnish people; they feel 
that they were forced into both conflicts. 
Their defeat by the Russians in 1939-40, 
followed by the German invasion of Nor- 
way in the spring of 1940, left them alone 
and helpless, cut off from any chance of 
assistance from the Western democracies. 
They accepted help from the Nazis be- 
cause it seemed their sole chance of sur- 





vival; most Finns are convinced that had 
they not done so, their country would 
have met the fate of Norway. 

The Finns believed that they would 
march into Leningrad in from three to 
six weeks. One of my friends, a Finnish 
soldier, told me of an old woman he met 
on his way to the front. She said, “I'll go 
home and put the coffee on and have it 
ready to celebrate.” 

For a little while, enthusiasm ran high. 
Karelia was reconquered, Viipuri was 
retaken, the old Finnish-Russian frontier 
was reached. Then the tide turned, casu- 
alties mounted, and enthusiasm gave way 
to disillusionment and bitterness. 


The Problem of Peace 


Since I have returned from Finland, the 
question I am most often asked is, “Do 
the Finns want to get out of the war.” 

The answer is that they do, though not 
at the price of dishonor, and not with 
major territorial sacrifices. But the prob- 
lem of a separate peace with Finland will 
be difficult to solve. 

First, an acceptable intermediary must 
be found. Then the questions of food and 
minimum guarantees of Finland’s inde- 
pendence must be considered. And finally, 
what can any intermediary, or the Finns 


A new type of dugout, called Kuros, developed by the Finns on the 
Karelian front. Here the sojidiers hold discussion and study groups 
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themselves for that matter, do about the 
German army now stationed in Finland? 
Any separate peace movement is naturally 
watched closely by the Nazis. 

The number of German soldiers in Fin- 
land is known only to the German and 
Finnish High Commands, but there are 
at least seven divisions, and possibly as 
many as twelve. or from 100,000 to 200,- 
000 men. One division is said to be at the 
northern tip of Lake Onega, and another 
is at Uhtua, in Finland proper. The re- 
mainder are in Lapland, and are thought to 
be mostly Austrians, whose loyalty to 
Hitler is wearing a bit thin. 

All of these troops are completely sup- 
plied from Germany and are less well 
equipped than those fighting elsewhere. 
The morale of the Nazi troops stationed in 
Lapland has been undermined by the 
“Lapland sickness,’ defined as “a form 
of neurotic horror and depression, due to 
exposure in vast open spaces.” 

Everything is rationed in Finland, but 
special restrictions are enforced against 
the Germans. They are allowed to buy 
only toothbrushes, tooth paste, pocket 
combs, near-soap, razor blades, and a few 
Lapland souvenirs. They are seldom re- 
ceived in Finnish homes; and when a Finn 
(for one reason or another) entertains a 
German, he is not apt to talk much about 


A residential section of the once prosperous city of Viipuri. Such 
scenes of destruction are common throughout the Karelian metropolis 


































Above is pictured the railre 
tion at Viipuri, one of the 
famous in Europe, as it app 
before the city was captured | 
Russians in March, 1940. — 
the same building after Viipu 
been reconquered by the 


it. During the first few months © 
war with Russia, German officers, ° 
ing the restaurant of the largest he 
Helsinki, would stop at the door, 
their heels, and “Heil Hitler” before 
ceeding into the dining room. Thi 
tom, highly objectionable to the ] 
is no longer observed. During all the 
I stayed at the hotel, I heard but one 
Hitler,” and that from a newly af 
officer who didn’t do it again. 

Finland is believed to have about 
000 men still under arms. Some o 
older classes have been demobilizec 
sent back to the farms and indus 
Many of the younger men have 
given leave to attend the univer 
which have reopened after having 
closed for two years. 

The Finns now are almost entirel 
pendent upon German publication) §™ 
research and information, and mar} 
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| 
ifessors are pro-German. As a re- 
this situation, in the winter of 
|, of the 91 doctors’ theses written 
ersity students, 63 were in German, 
e in Finnish, and only four in 
n, the Finns’ second tongue. 
Finnish soldiers at the front are 
to give twenty per cent of their 
to helping their “fallen brothers.” 
units, designed by the great Finnish 
rt Alvar Aalto, are being built in 
int-line forests and sent to the rear 
same flatcars that bring arms and 
pition to the troops. Each house is 
ned to the Aseveli, an organization 
inrades of the fallen,” which puts up 
ellings for the widows of dead sol- 
Because of the lack of raw ma- 
| these houses have no modern 
iences, but are so designed that 
ng and other fixtures may be in- 
after the war. 
price of liquor in Finland has re- 
been increased from sixty cents to 
lars a pint. None can be served 
t food, and then only at certain 
Despite these measures, there has 
great increase in the consumption 
hol, particularly a ninety-five per 
jua vit made from cellulose. 
ore than a year, there has been no 
& on the Finnish front except a few 
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local skirmishes and partisan attacks in 
eastern Karelia. The average Finnish sol- 
dier believes he is not fighting because the 
United States has asked him to advance 
no farther; that America has warned, 
“Hands off Soroka, Murmansk and Lenin- 
grad!” Many are of the opinion that the 
United States has threatened to declare 
war against Finland should extensive op- 
erations develop. 

When I reached Helsinki—the first 
American to arrive in months—the news 
spread all over town within a few hours. 
At my door, I found flowers and anony- 
mous notes of welcome. 


A Military Compliment 


When I was at the Ladoga front, during 
luncheon, the commanding officer tele- 
phoned to a town 120 miles away and or- 
dered carnations at three dollars each. By 
train, bus, military automobile and on 
foot, they were carried to a designated 
point in time for tea, at which the officer 
made a speech telling me how the Finns 
welcomed an American journalist. 

We have a foundation of solid friend- 
ship and respect in Finland, but our efforts 
to counteract the Nazi propaganda are no- 
toriously inept. We wanted to publish a 
weekly magazine in Finland in opposition 


nnish soldiers spend twenty per cent of their leisure build- 
g houses behind the lines for transportation to devastated areas 
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to the German Signal. How did we go 
about it? A dummy was prepared by the 
head of OWI and the head of our press 
services in Sweden, neither of whom had 
any knowledge of magazines, newspapers 
or publishing and above all of the psychol- 
ogy of the Finn. Instead of trying to make 
the publication acceptable and attractive 
to the Finns, they put a huge American 
flag on the cover, a sure way to put up 
the backs of the Germans. Naturally, a 
pro-Nazi Finnish censor turned the 
dummy down. Then our propagandists 
appealed to the foreign minister, at that 
time one of Finland’s most violently pro- 
Nazi officials, now no longer in power. 
Quite naturally he refused to allow the 
magazine to be published. If common 
sense had been used, the project would 
have succeeded. The Finnish-American 
Club wanted such a publication, and so 
did the people in general and many of the 
members of Parliament. 

We do no better with radio programs. 
There are said to be 400,000 radio sets in 
Finland, but few are powerful enough to 
pick up an American station. So our pro- 
grams have to be relayed from England, a 
country with which Finland is at war and 
they are announced as via the BBC. AI- 
though the British do not tamper with 
these relays, it would be impossible to 
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Headquarters of the Finnish Nazi 
party, Kansallis Sosialisti, in Hel- 
sinki. This outfit plays no part in 
the Finnish elections, and its mem- 
bership is comparatively small. Its 
activities include publication of 
two dailies and a youth magazine 


convince the Finns that this is true. More- 
over, most of the broadcasting is done by 
a woman who, the Finns told me, speaks a 
grammatically incorrect Finnish. 

What do the Finns talk about? Well, 
they talk mostly about the war and food. 
How long will the war last? Every six 
months they believe it will be over within 
the next six months. Their real belief is 
that the war will only be over “When the 
English eat rats and the Germans ersatz 
rats.” What will happen to Finland? Will 
it survive? With the Finn, survival of his 
country is an obsession. That is why he 
will fight to the last. 

The Finn doesn’t want sympathy. He 
found it sterile enough during the first war 
with Russia. He doesn’t want anybody to 
pull his chestnuts out of the fire for him. 
I heard one question over and over: ““What 
else could we have done?” I do not pre- 
tend to know the answer. kak 


The monotony of the static war is broken by frequent athletic meets held 
in villages behind the front lines. Here Finnish athletes march in review 


















































SOUND OF REVELRY 


BY OCTAVUS ROY COHEN 
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The Story Thus Far: 


N LOVE with each other, Steve Harrison (the 

narrator) and Judy Morgan teach dancing, in 
New York City. Judy's wealthiest pupil is a man 
named Jonathan Tate, who lives on Fifth Ave- 
nue. Tate is murdered—shot to death in his 
apartment. Quite by chance, Judy and Steve see 
a blond woman and a fairly young man, wearing 
evening clothes, at the scene of the murder. 

The suspected killers are sure that at least one 
person has seen them. That person is a girl— 
Babs Willard—who is in love with Steve. A few 
minutes after the murder, she, too, is shot to 
death by a person, or persons, whom no one sees. 

Three members of the homicide squad—Lieu- 
tenant Max Gold, Andy Sullivan and George 
Ballard—investigate the killings. . . . Jonathan 
Tate’s will is read. In it he bequeaths everything 
he owns (including the Torrid Zone, a night 
club) to Judy! 

Judy takes possession of the club. Late one 
evening, Steve, looking over the guests, sees the 
mysterious blonde. He points her out to Judy. 
Judy insists that the blonde is not the one for 
whom the police are searching. But ae is sure 
she is the one. 

Certain that Judy is lying, Steve has a talk with 
Max Gold, but Gold shows no interest in the 
blonde ; he refuses to interrogate her! . . . From 
time to time, a young man named Gregg Martin 
and his father—Arthur Gordon Martin—patron- 
ize the Torrid Zone. Judy appears to like them. 
Steve keeps an eye on the young fellow... . 

The blonde shows up again at the Torrid Zone 
and asks to see Steve. Steve goes to her table. 
She introduces her companion—John Stacey— 
who in turn introduces her: Miss Claire Living- 
ston. She plays up to Steve, turns on all the 
charm she has, makes a date to meet him—the 
next day.... 

Steve and Judy go to Judy’s maisonette, in the 
East Fifties. It is night. When they enter the 
place, no iights are on. In the darkness, Steve 
encounters a man. The man strikes him, tries to 
shoot him, then slips out and escapes in a car. 
Since the intruder could not have known that 
Judy would have an escort, it seems fairly obvi- 
ous that he had planned to kill Judy—not Steve! 

The two young people, badly shaken, sit for a 
time, saying little. Then Steve speaks. ‘‘Maybe,” 
he says quietly, ‘‘we’d better take a look-see.”’ 


Vv 


‘ , ge WENT through the downstairs. 

Two or three drawers were open 

and things were disturbed, but 

Judy said that nothing seemed to be miss- 

ing. We went upstairs and snapped on all 
the lights. 

Judy’s dressing table was opposite the 
foot of the bed. Two of the drawers were 
Open, one only part way as though who- 
ever had done it had made a hasty lunge 
at closing it. The other one was wide. 
A leather jewel case had been taken out 
of it. A red leather case. It was on top 
of the dressing table. 

I knew that there hadn’t been much real 
jewelry in it. Most of Judy’s possessions 
were costume stuff. Good, but not genu- 
ine. Of the real articles there were a watch 
which she seldom wore to work; her 
mother’s engagement ring, and a sapphire 
brooch which I had bought for her on the 
installment plan (a dooflicky which could 
be either a brooch or two clips) and.a fiery 
opal ring. 

We looked them over. They were all 
present or accounted for. I said, “He didn’t 
think your stuff was worth swiping.” 

She led the way across to her dresser. 
The top drawer of that had also been 
hastily closed. She pulled it back and 
pointed to a handbag. The bag was open. 
There were a few bills in there and some 
loose change. Judy said, “Jewelry in- 
spected, but not taken. Money not taken. 
He wasn’t a burglar.” 

We went back downstairs and picked up 
where we had left off on the couch. I 
figured that this might be my chance to 
learn things. 

“How do you figure it, honey?” I said. 

She shook her head. Her voice had 


Claire said, “I like you very much. 
You have something ...” The soft 
white shoulders shrugged inside the 
sheer top of that black dress. “I would 


. like us to be much better friends”, 


steadied. Maybe it was the drinks, 
it was just the fact that she has mo 
than I have. She said, “I can’t. 
was obviously not the motive.” 

“Right.” 

“Whoever it was, was looking for 
thing.” 

“Any ideas?” 

“No.” 

I tried to make my next casual: 
you tell your friend, Max Gold, 
this?” 

“Of course.” 

“Shall we call him now?” 

“If you'd rather,” 

I shrugged. “I don’t care a hoc 
never see that guy again. He gets 
hair.” 

She said, “He's handling things hi hi 
way.” 

“Then, for my money, it’s a lousy 
He’s playing it wrong, and you're h 
That's why I’m worried.” 

iP looked at her watch and jul 

“We're late . . . The supper she \ 

a wanted to say ‘that I didn’t give ' 
about the supper show. But I did 
it. Things that I said weren’t having } 
effect these days. 
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E TAXIED to the club. 

jammed. There was a line 
to get in. We crowded through and b 
for our dressing rooms. I saw three pel 

Gregg Martin was there, with his ff 
There was a third chair at their tall 
empty. That would be for Judy. Id 
like the idea. \ 

But that seemed to make Judy anc 
even. Because at another ringside : 5 
we saw Claire Livingston. 

She waved at me over the heads off 
crowd. 

She was alone, and there was a val 
chair at her table, too. | ) 

Judy must have gotten a message i 
dressing room, because immediately a 
our act she went over and joined G 
and his father. There wasn’t much I ¢ 
do about it, but what little there 
did. I joined Claire Livingston. We 
good evening to each other, and she i 
me to sit down. I hesitated, and she 
in that oddly attractive throaty voi 
hers, “I saved that chair for you.” 

I sat down and said, “Little 
shouldn’t go to night clubs alone.” 

She laughed. “This one should.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I had ideas. About you. 

The waiter set my drink down or 
table and I picked it up. I looked 2 
instead of at her. 

“What kind of ideas?” I said. 

“You'd be surprised.” 

I shook my head. “Nothing you m 
do would surprise me,” I said, and I y 
kidding. 

She said, “I like you very much.” 

“Thanks.” 

“You have something .. .” The 
white shoulders shrugged inside the s 
top of that black dress. “I would lik 
to be much better friends.” 

“You're a great ribber, aren’t you 
said. 

Her deep violet eyes held mine, h 
“Tam serious. I like you. And when I 
a man, he knows it.” 

Fresh from the oven. Just like that 
drew a deep breath, started to say so 
thing, changed my mind and let it lay 
way. 

I felt someone looking at me. It 
Judy. She didn’t seem too happy, 
maybe that was my imagination. I 
“Look, I’ve got to speak to my partne 
minute. Want to come over?” 

Claire looked at the table and sho 
her head. “No, thanks. I don’t wan { 
share you.” 

I got up. “I'll be right back,” I 
and shoved between the tables. 

As I got to Judy’s table, Gregg and 

(Continued on page 69) 
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ow fo rescue a 7 aA wara Easy. Just take a hint from that CD in “Civilian Defense” and 
hand him a tinkling glassful of breezy-bubbly Canada Dry as he plumps wearily into his waiting chair. Then, 
2 watch that official look relax into a home-loving grin! Home’s really sweet home when this sparkling treat greets 
thirsty lips. Anywhere, anytime, it’s ¢xvigorating—refreshment plus! 

If sometimes you can’t get all the Canada Dry Ginger Ale you want, please 


don’t blame your dealer. Wartime restrictions make it difficult for us to keep up 
with the growing popularity of Canada Dry, “the Champagne of Ginger Ales.” 
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tace Cockrell 


pre BY JOHN PIKE 


| was big enough to run 
m alone and to take a 
tsponsibilities. His story is 
of this country’s faith and 


ere proud to present it 


HEN the boy, Mordecai Wiley, 
neard the shout, he pulled the 
| ules to a stop and looked down 
ne road. The postman had gotten 
5 buggy and was calling. He was 
lomething in his hand. 

fcai unhooked the lines from un- 
ht arm and from around his neck 
ed them over the plow handles 
t down across the field to the road. 
ram for you,” the postman said 
led it to the boy. He climbed back 
puggy but he didn’t cluck his horse 
lo motion. Mordecai opened the 


| . 
inews?”’ the postman asked. 
ecai spelled out the telegram 
‘Dunno,” he said. He put the yel- 
ce of paper in his pocket and 
nd headed for the team. The post- 
tched him unhook the lines, lean 
low handles and ease the plow out 
ound and throw it on its side, then 
2 team toward the barn on the hill, 
ig the plow. 
llecai got the plow close up to the 
ed where the implements were, un- 
‘the team and tied up the lines on 
hes and turned them into the barn 
e mules wandered over to the water 
hd drank apathetically. It was ten 
} in the morning. 
Hecai slowly wrestled the plow un- 
tlter, took a can of grease from a 
Ind greased the glistening share. He 
the barn lot, led the mules into the 
Inharnessed them and then led them 
drove them into the meadow. The 
lay down in the dust and rolled, 
pt up and stood a moment looking 















Bfdecai went over and pumped the 
trough full, closed and locked the 
om the barn lot to the fields and 
HW over to the chicken house. In the 
n house he threw down shelled corn, 
id the door so the chickens could go 
he fields. Then he walked over to the 





gave the cat some milk on the back 
Went in the house and gota jar from 
) the bed, opened it and took out the 

and put it in his pocket. He tried 
ront door, went out.the back and 
dit. The cat rubbed against his leg. 
e’s plenty of mice in the barn,” Mor- 
said tothe cat. He started down the 
ion foot to the road that led to town. 











‘OB WILEY felt the hand on his wrist 
d dragged himself from his half- 
id back to pain and full consciousness. 
at’s today, Doc?” he asked. 

uesday,” the doctor said. “How do 
ifeel?”” 

cob Wiley let a little sardonic smile 
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move his lips. “Okay,” he said, then added, 
“They brought me in here Friday?” 

“That’s right.” 

“You sent the wire for me?” 

Bo (oR 

“He'll get here today,” Jacob Wiley 
said. 

“Yes,” the doctor said, “he could make 
it today with luck.” 

“Be nice seein’ him,” Jacob Wiley said. 

The doctor held his syringe to the light 
and looked at it. Jacob Wiley smiled at 
him. gratefully, then looking over his 
shoulder, shook his head in negation. A 
nurse came in with Mordecai. The doctor 
held the syringe out of sight down by his 
side. Mordecai came only to the nurse’s 
shoulder. He came over and looked down 
at his brother. 

“Hello, kid,” Jacob said. 

“Hello, Jake. You hurt bad?” 

Jacob Wiley shook his head sideways. 
“Naw, I just wanted to see you.” 

“How you feel?” 

“T feel okay,” Jacob Wiley said. “How’s 
the farm?” 

“Tt’s okay,” Mordecai said. “I’m break- 
in’ in the bottom for corn.” 

Jacob nodded. 


= 


“How do you like the Navy?” Mordecai 
asked. 

“Fine, kid. They treat you good, and 
there’s somethin’ doin’ all the time.” 

“Kill any Japs?” 

“T didn’t choke none to death with my 
bare hands,” Jacob said, “but maybe I 
killed some.” 

“Did you get shot?” Mordecai asked. 

“Kinda.” Jacob Wiley took a breath 
through his lips and glanced away for a 
moment. The nurse still stood at the foot 


of the bed. The doctor had moved off. 


“You sure you’re doin’ all right on the 
farm by yourself?” 

“Can’t complain,” Mordecai said auto- 
matically. “I got shut of the hogs and the 
cow. I just keep me a few chickens and the 
mules. I was breakin’ in the bottom when 
I got the telegram .. . reckon that old 
cat’ll make it while I’m gone?” 

“Sure,” Jacob said. “Plenty of mice in 
the barn.” 

“That’s what I told him. I threw down 
a lot of corn for the chickens and let ’em 
out. I turned the mules into the pas- 
ture: 

“They'll do fine,” Jacob said. He paused 
and licked his lips. “I want you to break 





The postman handed the tele- 
gram to the boy and climbed back 
into the buggy. Mordecai opened 
the telegram and read it slowly. 
“Bad news?” the postman asked 


the pasture up this summer and sow it to 
wheat, kid.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Gotta have a lotta bread for this war.” 

“Okay, Jake.” 

“Remember how we used to go up and 
set on the hill where the gov’ment land 
starts and I used to tell you it was ours, 
all them hills was ours?” 

“Yeah, Jake.” 

“And all that country you rode through, 
that’s part ours, too, kid. Gotta have a 
lotta food for this war, kid.” 

“Yeah, Jake . . . you—you hurt?” 

“Some.” 

“Tll sow that pasture to wheat, Jake. 
The Mullins’ll help me thrash. They gotta 
lot of girls.” 

Jacob Wiley closed his eyes. “Yeah,” he 
said. “They had girls to suit ever’ taste.” 

(Continued on page 62) 
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...Wear tires thin faster than necessary... wn/ess your car 
1s properly checked and Summer-serviced! One simple ser- 
vice at a Mobilgas dealer’s may save up to 10% of your gas 
—and others are equally important! Let him put in Summer 
Mobiloil and Mobilgreases...inspect tires, plugs, battery, & 
air cleaner, oil filter. Start saving now! See him today! = ™,  SOCONY-VACUUM 
TUNE IN RAYMOND oRam swing SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., and Affiliates: Magnolia a ty 
Pe pee es ee Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. of California. — 


You may Waste Gas this Spring without knowing it 
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THE SIGN OF FRIENDLY SER 








> hard for a man to be 
ough, Pamela.” She 

tears start in her 
e had needed to have 


r hid very soberly, “It 
so want her. Kip didn’t F 


ory Thus Far: 


WRALLOWAY, an American flier, is or- 
d to England. Though he is engaged 
he point of getting married, he post- 

wedding until his return to the United 
















Incée—Pamela Neill—works as women’s 
personnel director in an airplane plant. 
| sin, Alec Fraser (secretly in love with 
one of the big men in the plant... . 
man who is strongly attracted to Pam 
Mportant government official, Jerome 
o-ordinator of airplane production. His 
ilia—is suspicious, jealous. . . . 
jinner party given by the Hayeses in New 
fam meets Miss Denham—an English- 
| isiting the United States—who suggests 
BA inspect the English war plants and. ob- 
herself how the women there are carry- 
bd at the prospect of serving her country 
Byeful of seeing Kip for even a little while, 
Iver Alec Fraser’s opposition—allows 
© make the necessary arrangements, and 
over on a clipper. 
mb-torn London, Pam and Kip have a 
Eaanion. They are invited and go down 
| to spend the week end at the stately 
bf Eve Kennedy, a wealthy widow who 
h her father. And there—observing Kip 
Pam suddenly realizes that she has a 
pus rival in the Englishwoman. 
reassures Pam of his love, but Pam is 
; She is not so sure that she can ever 
fis restless Kip happy, that they can have 
he married life. She debates with herself 
Hr to give up her work and she is on the 
f telling Kip that she will stay in England 
im, when Kip remarks offhandedly that 
raser has a high regard for Pam’s loyalty, 
Ine will never quit a job once she has 
it, 
this disturbing week end, Pam visits fac- 


interviews women, sees firsthand their 
He, and is ashamed she even fleetingly con- 





sidered the idea of deserting her post. Pam 
returns to London to find a cable from Jerome 
Hayes requesting her immediate return to Amer- 
ica to attend an important Washington confer- 
ence. 

Confused and unhappy, Pam faces the question 
that has been on her mind all week. She calls on 
Eve Kennedy, who is in town, and tells the Eng- 
lishwoman that she is sure Kip is in love with 
her—Eve—not his fiancée. Pam says she is going 
home to America without seeing him again, and 
continues: “I would like to know if you care for 
him. If I were sure of that—’’ And Eve Ken- 
nedy answers in a straight, low voice: “You can 


be sure.” 
VII 


HE clipper went steadily through 
the bright sky, its wings strong, its 
body throbbing a little as if with 
constant excitement. They were too high 
to see the ocean. The clouds below made 
soft shapes without clear outlines. It 
looked like an empty, unformed world as 
Pam gazed out of her window, and her 
mind and heart felt empty, too, and full of 
drifting thoughts that seemed to be too in- 
substantial to define themselves. 

There were moments when what she 
had done seemed clear and logical, and 
then it would change and look like mad- 
ness. She had lunched across the table 
from a man who had been describing air 
raids and he had filled her with anxiety for 
Kip. If her letter disturbed him, made him 
unhappy or so nervous that he wasn’t in 
good form, it might be that she’d sent him 
to his death. If she’d made him wretched 
to no purpose, and anything happened to 
him, she had failed everyone. 


What had she said in the letter? She 
thought back over its wording, its infer- 
ences. She had not written emotionally 
and she had not spoken of Eve Kennedy. 
All she had told him was that she had to 
go back home in a hurry because things 
were breaking in Washington and they 
had sent for her, that she felt the trip had 
been worth while if only because they’d 
had the week end in the country. She had 
said that she had never been prouder 
of him. He would like that. She had 
written that they mustn’t count too much 
on the future because events changed and 
so did people, and to take things as they 
came along and, above all, she begged him 
to be happy every minute that he could. 

That was surely clear enough. It was 
giving him all the freedom that he would 
need or want, and the rest of the explana- 
tion was for Eve to make. 

The men across from her were talking. 
A name caught her attention. 

“Do you know Jerome Hayes?” 

“T’ve never met him personally. I’ve 
wanted to. He seems to be doing a good 
piece of work.” 

“He would. Hayes has always delivered 
on the job. And he’s come up fast. As I 
understand it, he started in a machine shop 
himself. He had some technical educa- 
tion and came right up to the front.” 

I wonder if Alec knows that about Je- 
rome Hayes, wondered Pam. 

The man went on: “I guess it was a 
case of the old story of marrying the bass’ 
daughter and taking over the family purse. 


He married a girl called Wakefield. They 
made airplane parts in a small way, and 
before long Hayes had them doing it in a 
big way. The girl didn’t lose anything by 
marrying him.” 

He was the one who lost out, thought 
Pam, remembering the way Julia Hayes 
had acted on the one occasion when they 
had met. 

“Sometimes it’s a tough bargain,’ 
the other man. 

“Well, by this time Hayes is pretty inde- 
pendent of anyone’s money. If he delivers 
on this job, nothing’s going to be too good 
for him when the war’s over.” 


> 


said 


THINK [ll tell him that, thought Pam. 

Someday. She looked at her watch and 
saw that another hour had slipped by. 
They were traveling and her first sense of 
going home came over her. The days had 
been so crowded and strange, the leaving 
so confusing and baffling. But there was 
no turning around. She would be in New 
York in six hours and if they came down 
in Newfoundland she would send Alec a 
telegram. At this rate they would be there 
by six o’clock. She would wire him to 
meet her for dinner at La Belle Meuniére. 
That would be a good place to talk it over. 
Of course, there were things she would not 
tell him, must never tell anyone. But Alec 
knew Kip so well that he might not have 
to be told. How decent it had been of 
Alec to talk to Kip about her, to say those 
things about her work. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Original oil painting by John Clymer showing Seiberling Tires on 155 mm, gun carriage. 


Military tires have to be gluttons for punish- 
ment. They mzst be tough to take the terrific 
beating inflicted by rough, jagged battle 
terrain. That’s why many of America’s heavy 
guns roll on tires built by Seiberling—and 
even withering enemy fire doesn’t stop them 
when they’re also equipped with Seiberling 
Bullet-Sealed tubes. 


Seiberling men and women are developing 
countless improved ways of processing and 
applying rubber—engineering advances 


that make rubber do more for Victory. 


They have used these new methods in build- 
ing compact 2-man rubber life boats, 6-man 
reconnaissance boats, big landing barges with 
a capacity of 40 fully armed fighters, husky 
bridge pontons, face plates for gas masks, bul- 
let-sealing rubber gas tanks for airplanes and 
rubber parts for many other war implements. 


Rubber can do much to win or lose this war. 


Punishment 


You can help by saving your tires. Dr: 
slowly, keep your tires properly inflated, a 
see your Seiberling Dealer regularly. Maki 
your tires outlast the Japs is his wartime j 
—and he’s good at it. 


When the war is won, he will have hi 
quality peacetime products that will sh« 
you—more than ever—why the Seiberli 
name on Rubber is like Sterling on Silv 


SEIBERLING<z: 


Wartime manufacturers of Bullet-Sealed Tubes and Military Tires for our armed forces—Bullet-Sealing Gasoline Tanks—Rubber Floats, Boats and Pontons—Rubk 
Parts for Gas Masks, Airplanes and Tanks. Also makers of Tires and Tubes for passenger cars and trucks—Sealed Air Tubes—Rubber Heels, Soles and Mechanical Goo 
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Old Studs gathered up the reins, slipped the buggy whip from its socket and swung. The bays went crazy. Michael Shawn dived for their heads 


The Song of Michael Shawn 


By Jack Macmurragh 


lack Irish lumberjack 
as, good with a fiddle, 
with horses and good 
his fists. No wonder he 
zood with women, too 
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ICHAEL SHAWN had no busi- 
ness putting his hands on the 
elegant horses of Hughitt R. 
ps—or upon the man’s daughter. For 
hijael Shawn was a lumberjack, and a 
jf Irish fiddler, at that. 
fp, come into Crystal Falls about 
i ., riding a big butt pine down the lone- 
¥ Paint for no good reason but that he 
the night and the feel of the river. 
‘mow, at noon, he sat before Schooks’ 
n, With his fiddle coaxing the mood to 
, 2 him on again. 
the head of Main Street, just below 
Rray-stone courthouse, the bay team 
Mm the noontime hush. They came down 
mill flashing, the sun wild on the bright 


harness, the red dust rising like colored 


smoke behind them. 

Michael Shawn, watching with a sudden 
lover’s eyes, saw the wildness that flawed 
their beauty. 

Old Studs Phillips, himself the driver, 
with his daughter beside him, snubbed 
them down in jerks and heaved them in a 
wide about-turn. Rudge Coleman, the 
town marshal, came from the shade of 
Jacobs’ Jewelry Store to catch them in his 
hard hands. And out of the livery stable 
next the saloon scuttled Jo-Gee, the old 
hostler who’d been listening to Michael 
Shawn’s playing. 

A persistent man, Michael Shawn went 
on coaxing his fiddle and when the bow 
moved into that old sad song of wandering, 
The Wild Geese Are Flying, he knew he’d 
soon be moving on. But he saw the girl 
then, when she stepped to the walk. He 
saw her completely, in one wide look, and 
his fiddle dropped, and the E string pinged 
as it broke. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


WARREN 


As for Letty Phillips, she’d heard the fid- 
dle first. And when she looked at the lum- 
berjack with the white teeth and the gypsy 
face, there before the saloon, she smiled 
without thinking. Immediately, she turned 
and went upstreet, as stylish and as elegant 
as the bays themselves, and with a hint of 
that same wildness in her walk. 

In those days, young ladies didn’t smile 
at strange men, and certainly not at a 
lumberjack before a saloon. A jack hadn’t 
the welcome in Crystal Falls that he had 


-twenty miles farther in in Florence, Wis- 


consin, that hell-roaring lumberjack town 
just over the state line, near the junction 
of the Paint and the Brule rivers. Though 
each spring the log drive went down the 
Paint past the foot of town, Crystal Falls 
was primarily a mining town—a bit raw 
around the edges like most of the Michigan 
iron country, smugly solid with the min- 
ing aristocracy. 

Old Studs Phillips, beefy with pros- 
perity, was the banker and big operator of 


BAUMGARTNER 


the town. “Wha’d’ye think of the new 
team, Rudge?” he said. “Come up from 
the city in a railroad car of their own this 
mornin’, an’ just trampled my barnman 
into the hospital.” 

“They look like Kentucky horses,” Cole- 
man said. “By rights, you oughta have a 
nigger barnman.” 

“By gad,” Old Studs said, “you’re right. 
I'll order one from the city. Be the only 
one in town, too.” And then, because 
Rudge Coleman had a position of his own 
in the saloons and on the sidewalks of 
Crystal Falls, Old Studs said, “Have a 
drink, Rudge?” 

Coleman, a big man with the solid 
shoulders and the solid face of the fighting 
man, was town marshal because he could 
and did whip any other man in town. He 
said, “Don’t mind if I do, Mr. Phillips,” 
and followed Old Studs into the saloon. 

The bays shifted, jerking, the sun’ shiv- 
ering on their bright hides, trying to back 
away from the smell of Jo-Gee. They were 
city horses, trained to elegant harness dis- 
play and nervous to the edge of hysteria. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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» ACHIEVEMENT OF A SINGLE PURPC 


A SINGLE purpose spurred the engineers who planned the Allison engine, : 


A single purpose moves the metallurgists who test and choose the fine 
that go into it. 


A single purpose guides the skilled hands of the craftsmen w 
and fit its gleaming parts with precision that finds few cot 
in volume production. 


That purpose is to create the finest aircraft engine 


How well that purpose is attained is being 





in the records of the planes which the 


‘powers —and in the standards it is es 
at home and abroad, for  sturdin 


dependability. 


Employed in several types of 

can fighting planes, the A 
proving before the we 
ability of America 

to levels of quali 

ane, f exactness never 


approached. Pt 







ments measuring in 
millionths of an inch. 
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Many Allison parts a © 
. \ are electrically checked “ ee, : : 
|| | for accuracy byinstru- * AS Rapa 





LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
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;REEP IN THE DEEP 


iatichinate BARBE 


MiRAPHS BY BARRETT GALLAGHER 


chant skipper who plies 
icas ocean life lines 
s bluntly of the urgent 
for speed and efficiency 

vital sea transport 


> THE skipper of a merchant ship, I 
take seriously the idea that speed 
in the operation of our overseas 

y lines is important. Yet our ships 

owed up by indifferent crews, inef- 

1 defense against enemy submarines, 

D some extent by poor equipment. 

eloquent statement by President 
evelt, which is posted conspicuously 

d every merchant ship this country 

in the seas, means something to me. It 

dressed ““To the Crew of This Ship.” 

S simply, “The Merchant Marine is 

$ essential to victory as the Army and 

lavy. Failure on the part of a single 
ber of this crew to do his share may 
ap the loss of American boys on the 
efield. Don’t delay the sailing even 
gen hour.” 
in shuttling back and forth across 
yorld, I have found more delay than 
Mhing else. Sailings are postponed, not 
gpours, but for days and weeks. Gold- 
king particularly is more of a menace 
the submarine. 
i my last trip I arrived at one of the 





An escort vessel in the Red Sea, with a Liberty ship in the background. The 


principal convoy control points on Thurs- 
day, refueled on Friday and reported ready 
to sail Saturday morning. There was a 
convoy going my way, leaving Sunday. I 
asked specifically to go along but was told 
that I could not make it. Pressed for a defi- 
nite reason why not, the naval officer ex- 
plained with a smile, “Oh, we like to give 
you fellows a breathing spell after your 
strenuous time at sea.” They kept us there 
a full week longer, twiddling our thumbs. 
Yet when I steamed into my next port, 
some 3,000 miles farther on, there were 
several ships from the convoy ahead of me, 
still waiting at anchor for the next hop. 
The cargo of one of them was then four 
months in her holds and she still had a 
long way to go to reach her first port of 
discharge. 

One of our ships carrying war materials 
for the Eighth Army which was then pre- 
paring for its big push against Rommel in 
Egypt, had on deck two motor torpedo 
boats consigned to Suez. After the long 
trip around Africa and up the Red Sea, she 
arrived at Suez to find no derrick big 
enough to lift the mosquito boats off her 
deck. 

She had to wait six days in Suez, till one, 
and then a second, floating crane was 
towed through the canal from Port Said, 
to put those boats in the water. When she 
finally proceeded to Port Said, the mosquito 
boats trailed along behind her through the 
canal under their own power—to the very 


point from which the floating cranes had 
been brought. 

Such delays in wayside ports are duck 
soup for our merchant seamen under the 
present setup, for we get a 100 per cent 
war bonus for the entire time our ships are 
away from American ports, whether we 
are at sea or in a foreign port. Taking a 
whole month to discharge half a cargo is 
not unusual, where swarms of native steve- 
dores practice their own version of Lend- 
Lease upon the merchandise they unload 
in remote outposts of empire. 


Native Stevedores Are Hungry 


Unbelievably underpaid (4c an hour) 
and underfed (a handful of rice per day), 
these natives have developed bloodhound 
noses and catlike eyes that lead them un- 
erringly to every case of canned food and 
bottled drinks, wherever they are stowed 
in the darkest depths of the ship’s hold. By 
the time these shipments are reached for 
official unloading, they look as if a plague 
of locusts had swept through them. Of 
course We are given native policemen to 
“prevent” such pilfering, but it is strongly 
suspected that the only thieves who ever 
get turned in are those who fail to divvy 
up with the guardians of law and order. 

Watching this continuous circus from 
ringside seats is the entire ship’s crew, 
basking in the security of a snug anchorage 
behind stout submarine nets. 
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antiaircraft gun is an Oerlikon 20 mm. 


The men themselves could do better. 
Their heroism during and after torpedo- 
ings, their eagerness to get back in service 
after horrible experiences in the Atlantic, 
have demonstrated their stamina and cour- 
age. But to exchange this exotic peace for 
the lurking perils of the deep, even one 
minute sooner than necessary, would be 
the height of folly, from their viewpoint. 

In a few instances, equipment is at fault. 
Our new Liberty ships are models of effi- 
ciency and economy, in every respect but 
one, compared with those built during the 
last war. They carry 100 tons of cargo for 
every 65 tons carried by the older ones, at 
a speed of 12 knots against the others’ 10, 
and they consume 12 per cent less fuel 
than the others. This means that they 
carry more freight faster and farther, while 
using actually—not relatively—less fuel 
than their predecessors. They are fitted 
with every modern device for quick han- 
dling of freight and safe navigation—ex- 
cept modern radio sets. 

Even the old British, Dutch and Norwe- 
gian ships are being Lend-Lease equipped 
with high-frequency, short-wave radio sets 
that keep them in constant communication 
with both sides of the ocean without di- 
vulging their position to prowling subma- 
rines. Yet we are sending out our 1942 
model ships with brand-new 1917 model 
“wireless-telegraph” sets, the slightest peep 
out of which is a dead giveaway of the 
ship’s position to any listening submarine 
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“Taking a whole month to discharge 
half a cargo is not unusual . . . native 
stevedores practice their own ver- 
sions of Lend-Lease.” Above, a war 
cargo is unloaded at a Red Sea port 





Most of our cargo ships are armed 
with five-inch stern guns, manned 
by naval personnel. The gun crews 
take the same risks as the merchant 
seamen, but draw no war bonus pay 





within range. Accordingly, the only pur- 
pose these wireless-telegraph sets can be 
used for in wartime is to send out distress 
calls after the ship has been attacked, but 
even there, they are of little help. 

Every torpedo fired from a sub is aimed 
—and most of those that are aimed, hit— 
squarely amidships. Instantly the engines, 
boilers and electric power plant are put out 
of commission, the ship is plunged into 
darkness and the wireless telegraph is 
thrown onto its emergency power, which 
now, as in 1917, is provided by storage 
batteries supplying barely enough current 
for a 100-mile range. 

Recently a sister ship of mine sighted a 
submarine shortly after sunset and broad- 
cast a warning of its presence. She fought 
off that sub—I was watching the flashes of 
gunfire just below the horizon, while mak- 
ing knots away from the scene of action— 
but that warning had sealed her own fate. 
It was picked up by another sub which 
tracked her down the following day and 
torpedoed her without warning after night- 
fall. The S OS she sent out on emergency 
power was quite faint and never reached 
the nearest land. 


No Aid for the Stricken 


T could not relay her distress signals with 
my similar-type wireless telegraph with- 
out disclosing my own presence and posi- 
tion to the subs. Going to the rescue was 
equally out of the question, because of my 
conviction—afterward verified by surviv- 
ors—that the sub remained near the life- 
boats for more than twenty-four hours, 
waiting to catch any would-be good Sa- 
maritan. 

A few days later we picked up another 
SO S from a radio-equipped lifeboat of a 
torpedoed British ship. Although more 
than 400 miles away from us and a similar 
distance from shore—though of another 
continent—the signals came in clear and 
strong, giving their positions and directing 
the rescue ships which came alongside the 
same day and landed them safely twenty- 
four hours later. It was quite a contrast 
to the experience of the American sur- 
vivors who had to spend fifteen miserable 
days in open lifeboats, sailing toward dis- 
tant shores—and wasting time. 

Incidentally, the gasoline motor in- 
stalled in one of the lifeboats on each of 
our ships makes a handy launch for use 
in port, but as lifesaving equipment, its 
50-mile cruising radius is not much help 
when you are set adrift 500 miles or more 
from shore. An emergency radio set for 
lifeboats, powered with a storage battery, 
would cost no more, take up less space or 
weight, yet add infinitely more to the 
chances of quick rescue than all the cum- 
bersome and expensive lifesaving gadgets 
now insisted upon by the seamen’s unions. 

The only time it would be safe to use 
our old-fashioned wireless-telegraph set, 
inside of protected waters, we are pre- 
vented from doing so by wartime regula- 
tions, even when important ship’s business 
is involved. Passing in between the Vir- 
ginia Capes one day at noon, I picked up 
the Baltimore pilot resplendent in a two- 
and-a-half-striper Coast Guard officer’s 
uniform and asked permission to report 
my arrival by wireless to my operating 
managers. He referred me to the boarding 
officers from the examination vessel who 
came aboard a few minutes later. 

The newcomers informed me that the 
ship’s radio would have to be sealed and 
remain so until she went to sea again. I 
pointed out to them that, having come 
direct, I was probably not expected till 
weeks later and my destination might have 
been changed in:the meantime. They 
finally consented to send off a collect tele- 
gram from shore, though it was not a cus- 
tomary procedure. Sure enough, at three 
o’clock the next morning I was flagged 
down by a Navy launch only twenty miles 
from Baltimore, with orders to turn 































































around and go back to Norfo 
been permitted to report my 
wireless, I could have tied up 
the dock the same afternoon, 
wasting more than a day. 

Personal antagonisms on ship 
contribute to inefficiency. Few 
able to visualize, even dimly, 
task of mass transportation of 
materials thrust upon us. But th 
ture of this task, with ships s 
along our extended communic; 
makes the Merchant Marine the 
posed of all front-line services, If 
lists, on a percentage basis of th 
serving in each, run constantly 
either the Army, Navy or Air F 
offset the added risks, merchar 
are also better paid than the 
servicemen in the other, or 
branches. 

The lowest paid scullery boy oj 
seaman on my ship, with a bas 
$82.50 a month, plus $100 a m 
bonus and an inevitable minimum 
time at 85c an hour, draws abe 
week in cash, plus the equivaler 
more in room and board, with 
and service that compare favor 
tourist and cabin-class standa 
war transatlantic passenger liner: 
gets his cigarettes and smoking 1 
about the only things he can spe 
for while at sea—for half price 
ship’s slop chest, which is requir 
to sell on credit to seamen, on a &¢ 
10-per-cent basis, articles of clot 
bacco, toiletries, etc. Slop chests 
size and selection. On my ship, 
chest grosses about $1,500 on a 
five months’ voyage. 

Of the 60 men in the average sh 
pany, 40 are merchant officers anc 
the other 20 are Navy gun crew. 
ter (one commissioned officer an¢ 
listed men) draw regulation Navy 
no war bonus; they put in plenty ¢ 
time but get no extra money for it 
are taking the same risks as the mi 
crew, or even more when manni 
guns in action. Yet they get paid 
month, to the merchant seamen 
a week. Curiously enough, insted dI 
Navy men resenting this inequalit 
the other way around. The merchar 
seem to regard the Navy men as in 
ers, dumb clucks willing to wor 
hours for little money, without ben 
unions or delegates, and likely, by 
example, to contaminate others ¢ 
faithful rank and file. | 


Merchant Crew vs. Navy 


When I turned over to the gun 
ship’s motor lifeboat for use as a I 
from anchorage to shore at the vé 
ports, the whole deck department ¥ 
upon me in a body, asking me to re 
the order because they felt that the * 
guys” were doing them out of soft job 
valuable overtime in running the la 

Patiently I had to explain to themt 
they thought the deck department w 
overmanned that they had men to spz 
run the launch during working hour; 
owners would be glad to know abo 
As for using the launch after woi 
hours, that could not possibly be ons 
business but merely for their own 
venience. For this purpose, the mer 
supposed to hire shore launches and 
for them themselves. They wanted 
ship to furnish the launch and the gas¢ 
and to pay overtime, to boot, to take i 
liberty parties ashore and back. 

After going into another huddle, — 
decided they would rather see the lau 
left hanging on the davits than let the N 
men use it. Finally; I dismissed them 1 
a reminder of what Confucius said ak 
“no tickee, no washee”—in this instal 
No launch service, no shore leave. 

At the next port of call, some of 
die-hards still wanted to know whet} 
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yg@me outset of volume production. And we 


tOlto learn the hard way —because until a Euro- 
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il even seen a picture of this then-famous weapon! 
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€ then, much has happened here at Pontiac. 


tlikon 20-mm. Aircraft Torpedoes Bof 


ors 
Aircraft Cannoa for the Navy 40-mm. Field Guns Units 
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We were among the first automotive manufac- 
turers to receive the Navy ‘“E” pennant, to which 
two stars were subsequently added for “con- 
tinued Excellent production.” On two occasions 
Pontiac-built guns were officially commended 


for “success in action.” ‘With the cooperation 
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Now at work on six different war assignments 





Diesel Engine Axles for 
M-5 Tanks 


Engine Parts 
for Army Trucks 





of the Navy’s Bureau of Ordnance, we effected 
design changes which not only improved com- 
bat performance but made possible substantial 
reductions in price. And we received five 
additional and extensive war production assign- 


ments, all of which are on or ahead of schedule! 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


AND 
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STAMPS— 
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MASTER 


of a thousand 


Knowledge! You’ve got to have it 
to be a Doctor of Motors. The me- 
chanic who repairs your car, truck, 
or tractor must have thorough 
knowledge in many fields. 


He must know hydraulics to fix 
your brakes. He must be an elec- 
trician to repair or adjust ignition. 
He must know radio. And above 
all he must be a mechanic when he 
makes repairs on engine or chassis. 
These are but a few—the Doctor 


PERFEcT °),%/". 
CIRCLE 


Doctor of 
Motors 





he BF z oA 


G CONNECTING RO 


CHECKIN 


of Motors must be “Master of a 
thousand craft.” 


You see we know the Doctor of 
Motors. For years he has demanded 
piston rings that save oil and gas 
and increase power...and because 
we have met his demands, he is in- 
stalling Perfect Circles in increas- 
ing millions each year. The Perfect 
Circle Companies, Hagerstown, 
Indiana, U.S.A. and Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 
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they could hire shore launches coming 
back from liberty. I assured them that as 
far as I was concerned, they could hire the 
entire Swiss navy. But I noticed that the 
same men, after finding out that local 
boatmen charged $8 a head for taking sail- 
ors to their ships, gladly waited for our 
“Navy guys” to bring them aboard and 
thanked them for doing it, too. 

One day at sea, I overheard one of the 
ship’s officers coolly informing a member 
of the gun crew that the slop chest was 
operated for the benefit of merchant sea- 
men only and if the Navy men wanted to 
smoke, they would have to get their ciga- 
rettes ashore and bring enough to last them 
for the whole trip. 

Without batting an eye, I sent for the 
gunnery officer and notified him that 
henceforth the ship’s slop chest would 
issue a carton of cigarettes every week, 
free of charge, to each of his men, and 
those who did not smoke could get the 
equivalent in gum and candy. 

This news spread grins across the maps 
of the Navy men and scandalized whis- 
pering among the merchant officers. Some 
of them later tried to explain to me, tact- 
fully of course; that the cost of any 
such unprecedented—meaning uncalled- 
for—generosity would have to come out 
of my own pocket. 


Friction Makes Inefficiency 


Well, so what? I find a grain of poetic 


. | justice in using the surcharge levied on the 


purchases made by the better-paid mer- 
chant seamen, to provide some comforts 
for their less-favored shipmates. If that 
puts the chest in the red, I gladly square 
the deficit at the end of each trip and feel 
it less than those boys would, buying 
smokes on “fifty per.” But all this incon- 
sequential friction interferes with the most 
efficient possible use of the ship. Of that, 
there can be no question. 

The submarine is, of course, also re- 
sponsible for much lost motion. The prob- 
lem is getting proper recognition, but so 
far, little action productive of results. Es- 
cort ships are useful, desirable and all too 
few for our needs. We shall never lick the 
subs, however, until we go after them with 
planes and bombs. The historic destroy- 
ers-for-island-bases deal has given us stra- 
tegic locations for effective antisubmarine 


task of hunting down the “rattlesnaki 














































air patrols. What we need are e 
planes and pilots to fly those patrol} 

Returning from a 12,000-mile y 
early this year, I steamed the last 
miles nonstop, without convoy, at m 
request. I prefer to travel alone, whe 
I can. The first week I had kept \ 
easy flying range of one continent, ar 
last week I ran along island bases af 
our oWn continent, yet I never sawa 


More Planes Needed 








Some naval officials had been aski 
months for patrol planes for the 
force of long-range seaplanes ar 
finally—the ideal weapon for the t 
but had to proceed forthwith to ? 
Africa. Flying in formation to their 
destination and while not on patrol, 
planes spotted a submarine and b 
out of the water, taking fifty-odd 
graphs showing the up-ended sub mi 
its final dive. It’s an indication of 
they could do if they were really pe 
ted to go after them. 

The final decision in this war will 
to be fought out on land. But unless 
until enough bombers are diverted t 





the deep,” our actual participation or 
battlefields must remain limited to | 
task forces, lacking sufficient numbers 
equipment to bring victory. 

To return for a moment to the s 
problem of getting better results with 
ian crews, I believe the whole situa 
could be cleared up very easily. 
Maritime War Emergency Board do 
the war bonus for the time a ship is a 
ally at sea and eliminate it altogethi 
the days spent in port, whether domesti 
foreign. This would not affect the t 
pay earned by the men on each trip, b 
would end all gold-bricking like 
What is more, it would make every 
ber of the crew act as a self-appoir 
watchman, to let no monkey business 
any shore gang detain him from grab 
as much of that double pay as he could 

This may sound callous to the un 
tiated, but it is the only argument that” 
reach the seamen. The one remaining 
ternative is to draft every last man into 
Naval Reserve—and they are afraid 
that more than they are of torpedoes. 

THE END 
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“T got this shot in a Hollywood café about a year 
ago. They're a filet mignon and sirloin steak!” JEFF KEATE 
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Online 
blind Ji Sam came in to dinner that night 
UI ever nnagerie was grouped around its 
ables, feeding. He usually sat at 
"5 Needy ga table by the window. There was a 
thre with shining fair hair and a skin 
‘Nid bey. Jajoung peach. Sam stared. 
“ts (oy, Campion fluttered up. “Oh, Sylvia, 
, nha Mr. Lawrence of America. Mr. 
DON for i r ce, this is Sylvia Cromer, who has 
‘orthyih } ay on her holidays. Dear Sylvia,” 
Tlion y) Gd and fluttered off. 
Hot on py lap 1O,”” said the girl. 
ite yy gjod evening.” He sat down and 
ng fity ge her over cautiously. “Look, you 
ended sf ‘al, aren't you? My nerves aren't 
indication, ig tricks again?” % 
Were realy in? Do they often play tricks? 
‘We seen you before. I had a dream 
Jght—you walked through my room 





WIS War y 

An ne he a purple cloak and a golden 
fe ia 

a i ore an old purple sweater,” she 
tpt jjaughing. “No crown. Are you al- 
limited as hard to waken as that?” 

ent um parently this strange girl did not care 
7 a pryone knew she was strolling about 
i ot jom in the middle of the night. 

_ val ou were there, then? ; 

iol i h, yes. I didn’t know Mr. Tibbets had 


eal is was the name after mine on the 
“ll, Uso I went to waken him.” 
bol in the rota?” 
“hp ire-watching rota.” 
‘loge. proped but these were words with- 
idonimeaning. “I know I sound awfully 
ltt if, but would you mind explaining 
ich (pe more?” 
i like Not at all. In this house, we take fire 
‘Ct/@ihing in pairs. Each pair takes four 
clap fs duty. Mr. Tibbets, your predeces- 
) busin your flat, and I were paired. I used 
0m giliike the first two hours; he the second. 
‘ecoulfbre you go off watch, you must see 
0 the i the next person is awake. Sometimes 
int thal! Tibbets was pretty hard to waken too. 
miniigs all quite voluntary, you know, but 
ian nif yone here takes it in turn.” 
¢ afa#You mean that all these old—I mean 
pedo, Someone here is ware and waking 
y hour of the night?” 
From blackout to sunrise. It wasn’t just 
jocial call.” She was smiling as she 
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slipped her napkin into its ring. “I just in- 
vented the Pickersgill. Lawrence is much 
nicer. Have you been long in England?” 

“About two weeks. Go on—ask me how 
I like it.” 

“And how do you like England, Mr. 
Lawrence?” 

“TJ don’t. The whole place gets me 
down. The money, the food, and the peo- 
ple.” He lowered his voice: “Just take a 
gander round this room. Would you say 
this was a typical English group?” 

“Yes, rather. Except that I think the 
people in this house are more agreeable 
than most and get along well together. 
Don’t you?” 

“T never saw a queerer bunch of charac- 
ters—and when I say characters I mean 
eccentrics.” 

She made a bubble of clear laughter and 
rose. “It couldn’t be homesickness, could 
it? I’m going upstairs to make coffee. 
Would you like some?” 

“Coffee! Real coffee? Lady, I’m right 
on your heels.” 


ER room was pleasant with a balcony 

overlooking the square and the west- 
ern sunlight streaming in. She made coffee 
on an electric grill. 

“I’m sorry. There just isn’t cream any 
more.” 

He drank thirstily. “It’s not just good— 
it’s wonderful! Perhaps England isn’t so 
bad after all.” 

“Tell me about our queer characters.” 

‘Well, holy cat, look at them for a mo- 
ment. Take any one of them. Take Colo- 
nel Tenchley. You say good morning to 
him and he looks at you as if you had a 
nerve speaking to a real colonel like that 
and five minutes later he says h’m to his 
bulldog. Then there’s Mrs. Cherril and her 
daughter Violet—Violet, what a name! If 
you say Violet and her mother are a per- 
fectly ordinary English mother and child 
then I’m going back on the next boat. Lis- 
ten. One night I came in rather late. The 
stairs were in darkness, I pressed the 
switch and there were Mrs. Cherril and 
Violet sitting on the stairs in their nighties. 
Just sitting there in the dark. I asked if 
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“Is that more comfortable, Butch?” 
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‘M-m-m-Thats flavor-aged 
_. Gliequet | Club/” 


He’s everybody’s friend and 


playmate —the smiling little 
Clicquot Club Eskimo Boy. Two 
generations of Americans know 
the tingling taste thrill of the 
famous ginger ale he represents. 
Perfect blending and flavor- 
aging give every sip an appetiz- 
ing tang that can’t be copied. 
Fill the family’s glasses with 
Clicquot Club Ginger Ale — 
wholesome, delicious refresh- 
ment for young and old. It’s a 
pleasant custom in millions of 
homes where quality ccunts. 
The full 32-ounce quart bottle 


gives you real economy. 


Clicquot Club 


% GINGER ALE 











there was anything wrong, and Violet said 
no, everything quite all right, thank you; 
and they just went on sitting there. What 
do you make of that?” 

“Well, they weren’t actually disturbing 
anyone, were they?” 

“That’s not all. Next day ’Arriet handed 
me a bunch of chrysanthemums or daisies 
or something, with Mrs. Cherril’s compli- 
ments.” 

“That was very sweet of her. She is very 
fond of flowers. And I’m very fond of 
Violet and her mother.” 

Sam looked at her and gave it up. 
“Okay, okay. Tell me some more about 
fire watching. Perhaps I can understand 
that. The idea is that someone is always 
awake and watching.” 

“Someone in the block. The other 
houses take it in turn, too.” 

“And if there is a raid?” 

“You pop off to the warden’s post in the 
next street and say “Sector 8’—that’s us— 
‘on watch.’ Then you come back and lis- 
ten for whistles; the wardens blow their 
whistles when bombs are coming your 
way. So you stay in the street or up on the 
roof, somewhere where you can see, and 
if any incendiaries fall, you put them out.” 

“Just like that. And if any big bombs 
fall, I suppose you coolly heave them into 
Sector 9. Have you been in many raids?” 

“Yes, rather. I’m a deputy warden.” 
She got up and went to the bureau where 
she ran a comb through her hair, carelessly, 
as if it were anybody’s hair and not a shin- 
ing, wavy miracle. She had good legs too, 
long and shapely and dancing legs. Some- 
how he had thought that America had a 
corner on legs like that—it was nice that 
they were distributed around. 

“It’s time for the block meeting, 
said. “Are you coming?” 

“What’s a block meeting?” 

“A meeting of people in the block. The 
wardens call them when the C.D. has 
something to tell us. You had better 
come along, it will be material for your 
book—A New Englander Looks at Lon- 
don and Doesn’t Like It.” 


” 


she 


HE meeting was held in an apartment 

next door—a flat, they called it. Sylvia 
introduced Sam to a Miss Whittaker—a 
girl with a rose complexion and a big nose, 
who looked as if she were enjoying her- 
self. She wore a blue uniform with two 
gold bars on her shoulder and she wel- 
comed Sam with enthusiasm and took 
down particulars about him in her note- 


























































book. “Praise be,” she said, “anot 
bodied.man!” 

The residents of the block tu 
for the meeting. Looking arow 
saw that most of the heads were g 
young men were few. There were 
the vacuous Ferdie Robins, a yo! 
sublieutenant in tow of his mi 
Norwegian officer and three or fou 
There was a sprinkling of yo 
most of them in uniform. 


HE meeting began when Mi 
taker picked up a pointer andi 
a sketch on the blackboard. 

“Here is another little surprise J 
thought up for us. It is a new ty: 
cendiary. They dropped some of 
the Midlands last week and kill 
people who tried to treat them int 
nary way.” 

She described the new type. Ite 
time fuse and a four-inch charge 
explosive which blew two to thr; 
dred flaming fragments over a ¢ 
able area. The point was that it e 
be smothered in sand or extin 
with their old friend the stirrup pt 
was definitely dangerous to approac 
without cover. It seemed that it ¥ 
ry’s habit to mix these in with the o 
incendiary. 

“Oh, dear,” murmured a lady 
in pince-nez, “just as I had acquired 
nite feeling of confidence in dealir 
the other little horrors.” 

She expressed the general feeling 
location. 

A gentleman with a fine white m 
got to his feet and related the stor 
gunpowder scare in Poona in 1910,| 
powder turned out to be charcoal, sc 
ing came of it. The anecdote had a¥ 
literary charm but had nothing to d 
the case. Then Mrs. Pettapiece, d 
white-haired lady with a lilt in her 
voice, said she expected it would be 
all right, these things appeared muck 
dreadful in prospect, that when the | 
arrived, they should find a way. “I: 
if we rather hovered about it ready 
it flat with a sandbag in case it turne 
to be one of the others—” 

The very young naval sublieut 
popped up and said, “Oh, I should 
that if I were you, you know,” ar 
down with a very red face. 

The Norwegian officer agreed wi 
in Norwegian English. He pointed ou 
anyone close by would be killed w 
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“I say we're on a perfectly even keel” 


VIRGIL PARTCH J 
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he’s 5 feet 1 from her 4A slippers to her 
jun-gold hair. She loves flower-hats, veils, 
ncoth orchestras—and being kissed by a 
dy who’s now in North Africa. 

| But, man, oh man, how she can handle her huge 
ad heavy press! 

Wait a minute. .. . How can 110 pounds 
beauty boss 147,000 pounds of steel? ... 
this magic? 

Yes, in a way. The modern magic of electric 
er. The magic that makes it possible for a 
rl’s slim fingers to lift mountains of metal, 
r set great wheels in motion—just by press- 
ng a button or pulling a lever. 

Women are able to work beside men on 
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America’s roaring production lines because 
electricity does the heavy labor. America’s war pro- 
duction is the greatest in the world largely 
because America has the world’s greatest 
supply of electric power. And America’s electric 
companies under business management provide about 
seven-eighths of all that power at low pre-war prices! 

Call that magic, too! But the experienced 
men and women of the electric companies 
take it in stride. All in the day’s work! All 
part of knowing the job. Their proved skills 
were ready when the war came, so that now 
we Americans are producing far more power 
than all the Axis countries combined! 


Politically enslaved, the despairing workers 
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of Germany, Italy and Japan can’t begin to 
compete with free people. 

But electricity has helped inventive, znde- 
pendent Americans to step up the nation’s 
manpower— and woman-power— tremendously! 


STEP UP THIS WOMAN’S POWER 
BY BUYING WAR BONDS! 
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four-inch charge exploded. A distance of 
sixty feet at least was advisable. Also, 
they would have to give up their habit of 
advancing on bombs under the cover of 
a table or a chair—nothing less than a wall 
would be adequate protection. 

Miss Whittaker said that this meeting 
was in the nature of a warning so that no 
one should be surprised and indignant if a 
bomb blew up in his face. The authori- 
ties were experimenting and when the new 
technique was decided upon, they would 
be instructed. In the meantime, they ad- 
vised waiting a short period—say four 
minutes—in order to give the bomb time 
to explode, before treating it as an ordi- 
nary incendiary bomb. 

Thereupon Mrs. Hawkrider rose, and as 
soon as Sam heard her firm carrying voice 
he recognized in her a sister of all the 
American clubwomen he had known. She 
said that Barbary Square knew what hap- 
pened if you left an incendiary alone, even 
if the authorities did not. Their attitude 
was typical of a government whose char- 
acteristics were compromise and shilly- 
shally. To bring the matter to a head, she 


_|moved that until they received precise in- 


structions regarding the reception of the 
new bombs, they continue to deal with in- 


{it 
It was to be a whole week before Me 
watching duty came around for them ‘pil | 
and it seemed to Sam a long time tos 
He waylaid Sylvia one evening and «0 
gested that he might be of more use gt 
fire watcher if he knew something aboyp wer 

“Righto,” she said. “Our Miss i 
be pleased to show you about.” ° wpvetl 

She took him downstairs to the HP% jy! 
where the pumps, the spades and the Mele 
handled snuffers were kept. She shoge yi: 
him how an incendiary could be smi ,yh’ 
out with sand or extinguished by thes oe 
from a stirrup pump. A curious fe 
came over Sam. Her skin had a le 
bloom, she was small-waisted and 

bosom was deep and young. She w 
pretty girl with a clear title to rom 
and good times, and here she was 
dingy basement room handling rusty t 
It was monstrous that she should be 
posed to the bloody violence of bom 

“Let’s go up,” he said. “I get the 

On the way up she pointed to an 
mattress under the stairs. “That’s 
we used to go when things got too nv 

A stout stairway along a wall is a g 
shelter.” 

They went around to the warden’s 
in the next street. The post was shelti 


sya oT 
i oot 











>. m | cendiaries as they were accustomed to do. in the basement walls of a strong pis 
a Someone in the back row, murmuring, house. ; . 
; { seconded the motion. “Hi-ho, Mr. Coverley. This is Mr. Lape 
{ “But I say—!” protested Miss Whit- rence of Vermont, checking up on Civi am 
: taker. But the meeting was breaking up Defense. Just put on a raid for him, 
\ into knots of people who began immedi- you? He wants action.” pest 
| ately to talk about the latest change in Mr. Coverley, a comfortable figure Ij" 
food points, the wonderful Russians and toned into blue battle dress, said howye” 





MEN WHO USED TO TRAVEL FROM 


MINNEAPOLIS ALL THE WAY TO 
MONTEVIDEO ANO BACK 


MAY THEN HAVE SPENT TOO 


the state of the dahlia beds in the square. 

Walking home, Sam thanked Sylvia as 
for a treat. It was wonderful, he said, to 
see the English character in its full gaudy 
bloom. “Haven’t they any imagination? 
Can they guess what it will be like if ex- 
plosives are dropped with incendiaries? 
It'll be like the front porch of hell. That 
Mrs. Pettapiece—she’s so cute Id like to 
keep her on the mantel for an ornament, 
but has she any conception of what hap- 
pens when a bomb goes off?” 

Sylvia gave him an odd look. 

“T expect so,” she said. “She was through 
the blitz. But don’t let us talk of bombs. 
Let’s talk of the States.” 

“Have you been there?” ‘ 

“No, but I see all the pictures. Where is 
your home?” 


and that he was so moldy from dag 


nothing he wouldn’t know what to do, H a 
self. Sylvia played a game of darts ve" 
him, going around the clock like a vete ually 
but she was beaten. “You can never 
from the wardens,” she claimed; “tg” 
spend all their time practicing.” * 
HEY strolled back through the <=" 
natural dusk and sat on her balcom 
The moon rose, turning the trees in #* 
square into an enchanted forest. mya 
“You know,” said Sam, “that’s a rig” 
pretty moon. They couldn’t do better thy | 
that in Vermont.” iin 
“T expect this means you are getting o” 
the homesickness.” 5 ou 
“Haven't been homesick a lick since yim! 
walked into my room and shook me till 1)" 


Mucw FOR WHISKEY. “In Vermont.” teeth rattled.” mah, 
“What do they eat there?” “T’ll bet you miss the American gif 
Sam felt hungry at the recollection. with their gorgeous figures.” mut 
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“Wheatcakes and maple syrup, turkey with 
cranberry sauce, pumpkin pies, apple 
cider.” 

“Go on,” she moaned. “Tell me all the 
wonderful details.”. . . 


“Not while you’re around. You dow \\ 
need any Lend-Lease in that departmenj* 
Her voice took on the rich phony <ygml 
cent of the movies’ Southwest. out 
“Shore is a mighty purty spee q 
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| Durn’ if it ain't. Or—do they 
“that in Vermont?” 

by a couple of thousand miles. 
i, of figures. Violet knocked me 
sain. She just brushes into me and 
‘nei P- The girl doesn’t know her own 
: Mi I wonder why she isn’t in one of 
"ut ices.” 

“AN () evants to very much.” 

‘ts addi) why doesn’t she? That's one thing 
“DL. Suis Imerica—the girls don’t hang on to 
“Oli; thers’ apron strings after they’ve 
‘iby iix feet high.” 

‘ curaa gj that’s another thing about Amer- 
‘ had, Mid Sylvia crisply, “they must hold 
‘isle igld’s record for leaping to conclu- 
Ung. Sy 


title to » 
e she 
dling ry 
€ shoul 
168 Of by 


it Week by 
Mund forg 
long ti 
ety 
tof More 


idea of fire watching was that he 
Sylvia should spend four hours to- 
“The rules say nothing about tak- 
hours apiece. Way I figure it, we 
letitch out your window a couple 
led Band then we'll watch out mine a 
“Tha\jof hours—” 

20! gly I figure it,’ laughed Sylvia, “Ill 
iil i Hed two minutes after my two hours 
| In our office we work and slave. 
‘Wardell enough staying up to midnight.” 
‘ay igwas wearing slacks, an old purple 
4 soa and a scarf around her hair. Her 
net the acid test of slacks with ease. 
sisi she looked pretty enough to eat 
pon(we looked tired. It occurred to him 
for hiotgost Londoners looked a bit tired. 
ay,” he said generously, “you go to 
le iug’'ve got some reading to do. I'll be 
wid hae aMYWay.” 

from Mat’s sweet of you, Sam—but we can’t 
toda those offers now. Men need sleep 
f dai Much as we do. If you like to have 
tea yet LU call you at midnight.” 

i neyelyent upstairs to his room and settled 
med: tO a heavy book on European his- 
' Some time later he was jerked out 
absorption by a sound. He switched 


| 


h thee light and drew back the blackout 
yas. Far away and high up, he could 
es gmhe passing of aircraft. The sound 

irring and exciting—and the thought 


(s;@ that invisible power was somewhat 
\ 


vite femIng. ) 
F all right,” said Sylvia, “they’re 





tin 
: must have come out on her balcony, 
incees SO dark he could not see her. 
ietiley, you go to sleep.” 
Il right. I'll sign off now. If there is 
‘ning, call me.” 
fo you think there will be?” 
fell, we raided Berlin last night. 
1 night, Sam.” 
remained leaning on his window sill, 
ing out into the velvety black. Time 
eeized slowly, waiting. It was a curious 
hess, fire watching. All over the city, 
very block and building, warehouse 
factory, there was a man, woman or 
, Sitting up—waiting like himself in 
idroom or up on a roof. Every night, 
or wet or cold, someone was there. ... 
e looked at his watch again. Five min- 
‘to two. In five minutes he would go 
tly through the sleeping house and 
k on Miss Willoughby’s door. Her 
‘he was next on the rota. She was a stout, 
Wn woman who did district nursing 
n near the docks, and every morning 
even she went pumping off on her 
, ele which she kept in the front hall. 
— i], he would give the Willoughby every 
jute that was coming to her, for she was 
orld’s worker. 
here was a whisper of sound which 
a prickle through his blood. A ban- 
€ cry wailing up from the south, com- 
nearer. Unmistakable now, the sirens 
€ sounding. 
de whirled around, fell over a chair and 
vy down the stairs. 
{Sylvia!” 
‘Mmmmmm.” 
ylvia!” He found a silken shoulder 
d shook it. 
‘Drat the man!” she groaned. “The 
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‘60 copies? So youte a 
magician, too !” 


bounder, the beastly cad.” She stirred. 
“Hitler, | mean. All right, ’m awake. Go 
to the post and report. Don’t forget your 
tin hat.” 

He chased up the stairs again and found 
his helmet. Outside, the night was tingling 
to the quavering, chilling snarl of the 
sirens. That must be a bloody-awful sound 
to hear after a few bad raids, he thought, 
as he galloped through the darkness. No 
one else in London seemed to be awake. 
The ray from his dimmed torch found the 
railing which guarded the steps to the 
warden’s post, and he leaped down them. 
The warden was in the doorway. 

“Hello, Mr. Coverley,” Sam _ panted. 
“Sector 8 alert or whatever you say!” 

“Good,” said Mr. Coverley. “Just put- 
ting on a little show for you, Mr. Law- 
rence. Hope it won’t be too noisy.” 

As Sam turned away, a short woman in 
a big slicker with her helmet falling over 
her eyes came up. “Heil Hitler,” she said. 
“Sector 7 on watch.” 

Returning, Sam was aware of hurry and 
movement in the darkness. He heard run- 
ning footsteps, the clink of equipment, 
caught the gleam of helmets. Firemen, he 
guessed. There were more people awake 
than he had thought. Then a new sound 
stopped him in his tracks—a sound like a 
distant waterfall. The guns. 

In his own street he nearly ran down a 
wandering body. 

“Tt’s Mr. Lawrence, isn’t it?” 

He winked his torch at the other’s feet. 
It was Colonel Tenchley and his bulldog. 

“No need to hurry, I fancy.” The colo- 
nel turned around and walked along with 
him. “Those guns are some distance off. 
Probably down the Estuary.” 

Another figure rose from the dark steps 
of No. 44. It was Sylvia and in the glimpse 
he got by torchlight, she looked neat and 
unexpectedly military. She wore a steel 
helmet, trench coat and leather gloves and 
there was a lanyard around her neck. No 
one else seemed to be astir. The sound of 
the barrage increased suddenly. The colo- 
nel who seemed to be wide awake and in- 
terested said, “Ah,” and named the locality 
of the batteries. Sylvia yawned. 

“What about the others?” asked Sam 
nervously. “Shouldn’t they be going to a 
shelter?” 

“Bless you,” said Sylvia, “they won’t go 
to a shelter. There may be work for them 
to do. Go in and look if you like. They 
should be up, some of them.” 


AM went in through the front door and 

stopped in astonishment. There they 
were, sitting on the stairs, looking like cari- 
catures of themselves. Over an assortment 
of odd garments, they wore old coats and 
they had gloves and helmets in their laps. 
They were chatting without any sign of 
concern. In the hall was a pile of pumps 
and snuffers. The old ladies of Barbary 
Square versus the Luftwaffe, thought Sam 
with a gleam of sardonic pity. There 
would be a nice mess when the bombs be- 
gan to fall. 

Ferdie, the chinless youth who wore a 
frightful old sweater with a dropping neck, 
called out, “I say, old boy, is it raining out 
there?” 

Sam rejoined Sylvia and the colonel in 
the street. A light grew out of the sky. A 
string of incandescent globes came floating 
down. 

Sam felt a vibration in the soles of his 
feet. He heard an uneven rumble that 
seemed to come from under the earth, and 
in the south a gout of flame shot up. 

“Poor old King’s Row,” said Ferdie 
behind them. “It always catches one.” 

A little car zoomed around the corner 
and Mr. Coverley dropped from it. “Miss 
Cromer! Miss Cromer.” 

Here.” 

“We're sending Miss Whittaker to help 
out at Barham Crescent. Will you take 
over the block?” 

“Right,” said Sylvia, and Mr. Coverley 














GIRL: Shucks, there’s no magic about that. Anyone can use one sheet of this 
carbon paper up to 60 times! 


MAGICIAN: But don’t the copies get blurred, and hard to read 


GIRL: Not at all! You see, I’m using Roytype’s Park Avenue carbon paper, made 
by the Royal Typewriter Company. And one sheet of Park Avenue can be 


used up to 60 times, cleanly and clearly! This test copy proves it... 
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Laboratory test No. 36351-NY, issued March 19, 1943 


MAGICIAN: J still think it’s magic! This looks almost like it was made from a fresh sheet 
of carbon paper! How do they do it? 


GIRL: The Royal salesman told me it’s because Park Avenue is ““deep-inked” by 
a special process that soaks the ink right down into the paper. And then, 
Park Avenue has an extension edge that lets you reverse the sheet, top to 
bottom, so all areas of the paper can be used. 


MAGICIAN: I sce. No trick at all . . . just common sense! No wonder you can get so many 
more copies from each sheet of Park Avenue! 


Complete line of carbon papers 


ROYTYPE 


Carbon Papers and Ribbons 
made by the 


ROYAL 
TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


HERE ARE MANY different carbon 
Tatas in the Roytype* line, made by 
the Royal Typewriter Company. One of 
these . . . it may be Park Avenue, or it 
may be another . . . will exactly fit your 
needs, depending on the particular type 
of work done in your office. Your local 
Royal Typewriter Representative will 
gladly show you the whole price range of 
Roytype carbon papers and help you 
choose the weight, finish, and quality 
best suited to your requirements. 





*Trade-Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Off.; 
Copyright 1943, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc, 













































































Ddventures of 
LONG/INES 


THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED WATCH 


Gym Mother ¥ 


pe the thrill of pride this Longines 
watch gave toa young girl on her gradua- 
tion 70 years ago. When she was married 
it hung from a heavy gold chain around 
her neck. It saw five sons grow to manhood 
and marriage. It then went to the wife of 
one of them. She in turn presented it, as a 
treasured heirloom, to her daughter. Now 
after three generations of use, it is still a 
competent timepiece. 

The watch movement number reads 
#13,071. The Longines factory was then 
five years old. Today’s Longines watches 
carry numbers in the eight millions. And 
today’s Longines watches are built with 
the accumulated experience of 75 years of 


fine watchmaking. 
*From the Longines Collection of Historic Watches 


Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co., Inc., New York, 
Montreal, Geneva; also makers of the Wittnauer 
Watch a companion product of unusual merit. 


COMYGTI1CD 


WINNER OF 10 WORLD'S FAIR GRAND PRIZES 
AND 28 GOLD MEDAL AWARDS 





i 
The beating heart of every Longines Watch is the 
‘Longines ‘Observatory Movement,*” world honored 


for greater accuracy and long life. *Rex. U. S. Put. OFF. 
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went quickly off again through the red 
haze. 

Something struck the earth three solid 
blows. A whistle blew faintly. The sound 
leaped from street to street. 
the trees rustled all at once and in the 
houses the windows shook in their frames. 
Sylvia pulled at her lanyard. “Oh, dear,” 
she said, and her voice was low and had a 
quaver, “here we go again.” She ran out 
into the street and blew a blast. Her voice 
rang out: “Take cover!” 

Sam joined her and they trotted the 
length of the block. There was usually 
one tin-hatted watcher near each door. 
She stopped to speak to each one. “Eve- 
ning, Sylvia.” 

“Hello, Mr. Thompson. Whittaker has 
gone to Barham Crescent. The rallying 
point is the sandbin before 44.” 

They returned to the sandbin where a 
shadowy group had gathered. “Ferdie and 
Violet, will you take the roof?” 

“Righto.” 

The guns had hung a solid curtain of 
sound against the night. At intervals a 
larger explosion made the fabric shake 
and billow. Sam felt the wind of an explo- 
sion he did not hear, then came a curious 
medley of whistling and hissing. Some- 
thing bounced and rattled on the roadway 
and he jumped a foot. 

“What was that?” 

“TIncendiaries,” Sylvia told him. “Open 
the bin, please, Colonel.” 

She ran out in the street, giving little 
toots on her whistle. The doors of Number 
44 opened and the residents flowed down 
the steps and into the square. They knew 
what to do and with a moderate amount 
of bustle and calling out, they set about 
doing it. 

Sam learned a lot about incendiaries in 
the next few minutes. These were slim 
metal cylinders about a foot long and if 
you did not smother them at once with 
sand or a fine spray they burst into white 
glow and gave off an unbearable heat. 
The square looked like a corner of an ama- 
teur hell. The air sizzled. Strange figures, 
grotesque in the glare, trotted by with 
sandbags. Other devils bent up and down 
over the pumps. 

The bathtubs which had so amused Sam 
had been dragged from the shrubbery to 
act as reservoirs. He stopped for a mo- 
ment to breathe and admire the way two 
lady devils were handling a spray. He 
could hear what they were saying: “I said 
to her quite frankly that in my opinion 
the least she could do was to stay with the 
children in the country. Water off, dear.” 


T WAS beginning to dawn on him that 

these people were not amateurs. They 
had refused to regard this enormous bar- 
barity as a catastrophe too big for ordi- 
nary people; they took their household 
courage and their household utensils into 
the streets and fought it. Occasionally they 
died there; they found that more natural 
than to be overwhelmed or afraid. 

He found Sylvia looking anxiously up- 
ward. “It’s Violet and Ferdie. I’m wor- 
ried about them. A shower of bombs 
must have fallen across the roof.” 

“Want me to go up there?” 

“You would certainly break your neck. 
They'll have to carry on. They’re fright- 
fully nippy, those two.” 

“Violet and Ferdie?” 

“They're the best in the block. It’s a 
sort of game with them—they take the 
most frightful chances.” 

He went with her in a trip round the 
block. The mews behind the houses were 
in the hands of professional firemen who 
had equipment stored there, and every- 
thing was quiet. They came back to the 
square. 

“First round to us, I think. Sam, will 
you see that the bathtubs are filled again?” 

“First round, did you say—just the first 
round?” 

“This used to go on all night.” 


The leaves of 


The respite was short. Darkness had 
crept around them again, darkness with a 
red tinge. It was dispelled by another 
flare dropped from above, and faces were 
ghastly and eyes glinted fire. The whis- 
tling, rushing sound came again. 

Sam stared at the thing which had fallen 
on the lawn of the square and knocked a 
hole there. It was about thirty inches long 
and four inches through. 

“Hey, Sylvia!” he shouted, 
different—” 

Her whistle was shrilling. Her voice was 
dismayed and urgent: “Take cover. Every- 
body, please—” 

Something struck with a shower of earth 
among the flower beds. 

“Oh, the poor flowers,” cried Mrs. Cher- 
ril. She ran toward them, carrying a long- 
handled spade and began to poke at the 
thing, trying to roll it out of the bed. 

Paralysis descended on the scene in the 
garden. People stood in frozen attitudes 
with staring faces. Sam was the first to 
shake it off. He began to run. He had 
won the high hurdles at his college, he had 
a spring and a stride, but now he felt like a 
slow-motion picture of a man running. 

He stretched out his arm, he felt Mrs. 
Cherril’s body bent over it with the force 
of his rush. He slanted away, he felt his 
heels digging into the turf like the hoofs 
of a turning horse. Get your legs under 
you... move, move, move... get some 
drive into it... . He knew the bomb was 
going off, his mind seemed to turn toward 
it as his body arched away from it... 


“these are 


IS room was filled with flowers the 
next day and people kept dropping in, 
trying to thank him without actually talk- 
ing about it. Mrs. Cherril, he learned, was 
pretty well, some shock but no burns. He 
himself had a bad headache which wore 
off, and a burn on one arm where a frag- 
ment had nicked it. In the evening, Sylvia 
came in with a book, some apples and 
more flowers. 
“Thanks. Gosh, Barbary Square cer- 
tainly goes in for flowers.” 
“Perhaps we feel that you deserve them.” 
She put her face against a fragrant sheaf. 
“These are lovely.” 


“Violet brought those. She’s a great 
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girl—Violet. I'm strong for her, Shy 
Ferdie must have had a hot time 9 
roofs last night. Ferdie was tellin, 
about it. One of the new ones—a ( 
buster he calls them—got stuck j 
steel netting and they slid do 
pushed it into the street. It went 
blew in a garage door. | 
“I get a big kick out of Ferdie; hi) 
cool as a cucumber. And do you jj) 
something? The Cherrils used to 
village on the south coast and they” 
bombed a lot and one day the bomb) 
the school. Mrs. Cherril can nev _ 
about it and sometimes at night 
can’t sleep, it calms her to sit on thes 
Violet told me all about it—she 
hoped they hadn’t disturbed me § 
there one night. She’s a great gir 
It’s tough on her being tied down he 
the way she figures it, she has to a 
her mother at this time, no matter 
she wants to do herself.” he 
“What a lot of news!” Sylvia exela 
“Was Colonel Tenchley in to see y 
“Sure, he spent the afternoon 
We'll have to go down and smoke 
with him some night, Sylvia. The old 
is lonely. He’s spent half his life ir 
Burmese jungle; he’s almost forgotten 
to get along with white folk.” 
“People aren’t so queer when you 
them, are they?” 
“Queer? These people aren't q 
We've got a great gang here in gooc 
44 and we're going to have a lot eft ! 
like this town, it’s an exciting place ; 
Gosh, you're beautiful.” 5 
She jumped. “Do you always sa 
like that—bang without any intro 
tion?” a 
“Build-up, we say. Yep, I like thist 
with its barrage balloons and its gar 
and its lovely Miss Sylvia Cromer. 
town for a love affair.” ‘ 
She was going, she gathered up 
gloves and purse. She stood upon 
shapely, stockingless legs and took on 
his flowers for her buttonhole. At th 7 
she stopped and gave him a little a 
She looked young and gay. | 
“T shall observe your progress 
=| 
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greatest interest.” 
THE END 
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“You might try mixing it with macaroni” 
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AUTOMATIC PILOT— 
built by AC since 
Pearl Harbor. 































ue THE two-man controls of Uncle Sam’s bombers, three 
pilots always ride. Two are those finest of fighting fliers,— 
men of the Army Air Forces. The third is the automatic pilot 
which AC is privileged to build. 


Ten times more able than flesh and blood to hold true course and 
altitude, this mechanical “‘pilot’s partner’’ conserves the human 
pilot’s energy by preventing fatigue on long bombing sweeps. 


It takes real precision manufacturing to produce these amazing 
third pilots. So, the thirty-odd years of training which AC 
peacetime production of millions of spark plugs, oil filters, 
fuel pumps has provided, now proves its value anew. 


Yet, good manufacturing is, of itself, not enough. Human 
pilots and their ground crews bestow a mother’s care on the 
servicing, adjusting, and repairing of their mechanical mates. 


Your “Ground Crew” is Ready 


For similar reasons, you should take the best of care of the AC 
Spark Plugs and other AC products on your car, or truck, or 
tractor. That is why we urge you to make full use of the Con- 
servation Service which America’s mechanics are giving. It’s 
available—coast to coast—wherever repairs are made. Further- 
it is now being augmented by trained AC field men 

Menge Carrying to all service organizations the latest methods 
Of diagnosis and repair of all AC products. This service will 
save you time and money. And it will conserve gasoline, oil, 
and tires. Use it regularly. When replacement is necessary, 
select AC for complete satisfaction. 


\F 





Awarded to the men and women of AC on September 2, 
1942, for outstanding achievement in producing for Victory. 






AUTOMOTIVE SPARK 
PLUGS ~—built by AC 
since 1908. 














OIL FILTERS— Slow 





driving accelerates 
the formation of soot 
and carbon in engine 
oil. If not constantly 
filtered from the oil, 
this dirt will clog 
piston rings, which 
causes increased consumption of 
oil and gas. So, replace your oil 
filter element whenever your 
dealer’s AC Oil Test Pad shows 
that your oil is dirty. 



















SPARK PLUGS—Dirty or 
worn plugs waste as much 
gas as One coupon in ten. 
Oxide coating collects on 
the plugs and causes them 
to misfire,—especially when 
the engine is working hard. 
Dirty plugs also cause hard 
starting which weakens your 
battery. Under present slow driv- 
ing conditions, have your plugs 
cleaned and adjusted every few 
months. 





AIR CLEANERS—A dirty 
air cleaner increases gas- 
oline consumption be- 


cause it chokes down 
the flow of air into the carbu- 
retor. Your air cleaner should 
be rinsed whenever your car is 
lubricated. 


FUEL PUMPS—Practically 
trouble free. But, if 
yours has been in use 
thirty or forty thousand 


BRING VICTORY QUICKER—BUY U. S. WAR SAVINGS STAMPS AND BONDS 


miles, it may be worn to the 
point where a check-up is due. 





DRIVING INSTRUMENTS—Speed- 
ometer, gasoline gauge, oil pres- 
sure gauge, ammeter, and tem- 
perature gauge seldom need 
service. But, if they give trouble, 
have them cared for at once. 



























Portrait of John Carradine, a 
movie actor with an abiding 
faith in the arts—except, of 
course, those of Hollywood 


more was living in his mortgage-plas- 
tered castle on a peak in Hollywood, 
his dinner was disturbed by the ringing of 
the doorbell. 
“Attend at the portcullis and see what 
benighted churl dares disturb the master 
at his fodder,” John bellowed at his butler. 


40 


LE: THE days when the late John Barry- 


After a decent interval, the butler re- 
turned, purple in color. 

“Didst see yon benighted churl, et cet- 
era?” asked John. 

“Didst,” replied the butler, “and have 
a message. Said chur] bids me notify my 
illustrious lord that he wouldst have dis- 
course with him anent the Immortal Bard, 
Shakespeare, of which my illustrious lord 
knows nothing.” 

Barrymore arose roaring and charged 
toward the front door, a napkin in one 
hand, a chicken leg in the other. The door 
was open, and the light revealed a man at 
least eight feet tall and looked to weigh all 
of seventy-five pounds. He wore a patched 
cape, and his hair hung over his eyes. 


Barrymore paused on the threshold, 
leaned against the doorjamb, and said, 
“A strange and gruesome spectacle!” 

The visitor said nothing. 

“Knowest aught of Shakespeare?” 
roared Barrymore at last, upon which the 
apparition opened his mouth and in a 
voice twice as loud and three times as 
resonant as Barrymore’s began to act the 
part of Caliban in The Tempest. 

“Come in!” cried Barrymore. 

At three in the morning, they had 
reached a point in their friendship where 
they were lying on the grass in the yard, 
soaked with the dampness of the fog and 
pleasantly alive with mountain dew. They 
were now doing the Sonnets. 


“You take the first line; P] 
second; you take the third... fj 
Barrymore was explaining to Je 
radine, for it was he, no less, 

This was in the days before 
became famous for his work 
Grapes of Wrath (the preacher), 
Scotland and dozens of other me 
cesses. His latest portrayal is of 
protector Reinhard Heydrich ip 
Hangman. { 

In a town where eccentricity is 
to guarantee cinema fame, € 
spent five years getting his first je 
it came, it was something he co 
avoid. Cecil B. De Mille was 
Sign of the Cross and was havin 
difficulties in a region not ove 

s. With his beard and 
and hungry look, Carradine hae 
pearance of one who had spep 
being gnawed on by lions. 

Once on the set, Carradine 
actly how to act. Whenever the a 
director urged the martyrs to mak 
of distress, Carradine elongated 
his full limit of desiccation and fF 
a voice that lifted De Mille out of 


tees. § 
“Get that man up here!” order ’ 
Mille, and Carradine was eventual 
for his voice alone, “dubbing” hi ” 
bling tones into the mouths of other 
“Not death, but victory!” he bel 
as his fellow extras were led out 
animals. 


Sound and Fury 


This phase of his career almost 4 
him because no director wanted to se 
but all of them wanted to hear hir 
Mille used him again as a voice ¥ 
Crusades, and 20th Century-Fox 6 y 
so enamored of his dulcet tones thé 
had him doing President McKinle 
ring lines in A Message to Garcia. 
these juke-box appearances were ff 
tween, and Carradine filled in the inf 
by the usual dishwashing and by fl 
dashes into the drama along Holl 
Boulevard where, for a time, des) 
actors would collect a few flats of s 
and sundry moth-eaten pairs of tight} 
give a week of Shakespeare. 

“The best week I ever had thers 
eighteen bucks,” says Carradine bil 

This was utterly insufficient to s 
either his hunger or his love for the! 
Poet, and at nights he would go up to 
lywood Bow! at the witching hour of 
and bellow Shakespeare to his heart's} 
tent on the pitch-black stage. 

“Fifteen thousand seats,” explains} 
radine, “and not a critic in the house} 

His first real movie chance came | 
John Ford picked him for the villa) 
prison guard in The Prisoner of §J 
Island. He is now one of the highest 
character actors in Hollywood and % 

a high-priced foreign car and a yacht” 

He was born in Greenwich Village, 
York City, and educated in Philadel 
His real name is Richmond Reed C 
dine and he is the son of a newspapel 
who was stationed in London for thei. 
sociated Press for many years at) 
mother who was a physician. His gry ; 
father, Doctor Beverly Carradine, fou i) | 
the Holiness Methodist Church. ] d 

“Known as Holy Rollers,” says Ci} 
dine; “and it will be very boresome if 
try to explain me by that.” 

His experience in life began with 4) 
on a farm on the New York State sic 

Lake Champlain and by degrees bro 
him to Shreveport, Louisiana, wher: 
set himself up as a painter. He was da 
well with this at the rate of $2.50 a por 
until he began to run out of Shreverty® 
ians. At the same time he accumulat}® 
slight matter of two hundred dollar 
arrears at the Y.M.C.A., where he § 
living, and had to work it out by cond 
ing hiking trips for the young men. 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Diamond T 105 millimeter “‘tank-destroyers” at the recapture of Sened oasis in Tunisia—a painting based on photographs officially released by the War Department 


“Lhe Guns that Go Anywhere” depend : 
on DIAMOND T stamina! 





'S giving vital support in every major theater of war. cial trucks to carry even higher the splendid tradi- 
And giant Diamond T “tank-recovery” units are , tions of the famous Diamond T Super-Service line. 
huttling shell-torn General Shermans and British \ é DIAMOND T MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CHICAGO 
medium and heavy tanks to base repair echelons, ; 4 Established 1905 





y AANNON-CARRIER, man-mover, trail-blazer, the amazing Half- to be returned to battle with front-line performance renewed. 

$4 Track is proving one of the most versatile weapons of this The “production-front” is delivering the goods. The E flag 

jyat. As shown in the picture, the mobile howitzer is a form of —_ above our plant signifies excellence of product, and it applies to 
}tank-destroyer”’ that has brought consternation to the blitz- Diamond T production volume which is greater than the normal 

t attlers of the Axis. peace-time heavy-truck output of the entire industry. 

) It is only one of Diamond T’s contributions to the fighting A brilliant engineering staff and a redoubled production. ma- 
power of our armed forces. As prime mover, wrecker, ponton chine are devoted today to the winning of the war. When Victory 
jad general cargo carrier, the 4-ton six-wheel-drive Diamond T has brought peace, they will celebrate with new and finer commer- 





DIAMOND T MOTOR TRUCKS + 
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MODEL! 


... Your old car 
Simonized 





Give it a “like-new” look 
—and save the finish, too! 


Why apologize for your car? Make 
it look new. You'll have fun doing 
it yourself with the amazing new 
Liquid Simoniz Kleener. In one 
easy operation it both cleans and 
shines. Try it! Notice how quickly 
the grime and dirt disappear. As if 
by magic, the finish sparkles like 
new again. Then follow up with the 
world famous Simoniz if you want 
your car to stay beautiful. But 
that’s not all Simoniz does! It also 
protects and preserves the finish. 
Insures you a better ‘‘trade-in”’ 
when victory comes. So Simoniz 
your car! The sooner .. . the more 
you save. Better do it right away! 


THE SIMONIZ COMPANY + CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


MOTORISTS WISE 


It 


GIVES CARS LASTING BEAUTY 
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The Song of Michael Shawn 


“You've got to talk to ’em,” Michael 
Shawn said to the old hostler, and came 
easing up the walk with the riverman’s 
lightness of foot. “Easy, darlin’s,” he said, 
and laid his hands on them. “Easy, my 
pretty, pretty darlin’s.” 

When the girl came out of Jacobs’ Jew- 
elry Store, she came walking straight to 
Michael Shawn and the bays. Her hair, 
high-piled, was old gold, and her mouth 
was wide and ripe-lipped. Drawn up tight 
to style, still she had an easy walk, the 
walk, almost, of a rebel; and her eyes 
were a bit too straight on Michael Shawn 
for conventional demureness. 

“Easy, darlin’s,” Michael Shawn said. 
“Let the lady in.” And while his voice 
soothed them, his hands kept them mov- 
ing, swinging the buggy. “Friend,” he said 
to Jo-Gee, “will you hold them while I 
help the lady?” 

She smiled, in a proper, genteel fashion, 
when he came toward her, moving as 
though he found music in her eyes. He 
slid an arm around her waist, and an arm 
behind her thighs; and she swallowed her 
smile. 


HE daughter of Old Studs Phillips was 
accustomed to nothing like that. Her 

eyes spread at the touch of his hands, her 
face close to his. And he held her as 
though her bones were bubbles, taking his 
time with the rich warm feel of her against 
him, before he set her on the buggy seat. 

As her father and Coleman came out of 
the saloon she was still looking at him, her 
face undecided. Coleman said quickly, 
something more than official concern in 
his voice, “Botherin’ you, Miss Phillips?” 

“Oh, no,” she said immediately. “He 
was quite .. . respectful.”” Michael Shawn 
grinned shamelessly; for he and she and his 
two hands knew better. 

Old Studs roared, “What the devil you 
doin’ with my team?” 

“Thinkin’ of buyin’ ’em,” 
Shawn said. “What’ll you take?” 

The girl looked at him, startled; and Old 
Studs bellowed: “You damn’ lumberjack! 
You got a better chance of stealin’ these 
horses than buyin’ ’em. I’m not a horse 
trader! I’m Hughitt R. Phillips!” 

“All right,’ Michael Shawn said, and he 
stood there pulling the ear of the off bay. 
“You need a barnman, then?” 


Michael 
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The girl said, “He had them very quiet 
when I came out.” 

“I’m gettin’ a nigger,” Old Studs said, 
and climbed into the buggy. “Rudge, learn 
this man some manners before I get back.” 

Coleman said, his eyes on Letty again, 
“T’ll take him in the livery barn for a lit- 
tle talk, Mr. Phillips, and glad to.” 

Old Studs gathered up the reins, slipped 
the buggy whip from its socket, and swung. 
It was not a brutal blow, but it shocked 
the bays; for they were obviously not used 
to the whip, and their nerves were raw. So, 
the off bay, then the near bay, went crazy, 
plunging and kicking like a couple of 
well-bred harridans in hysterics. Old Studs 
kept swinging. 

Michael Shawn dived for their heads, 
pushing Jo-Gee away, and heaved to bring 
them around and so cramp the buggy’s 
front wheels. He called, ““Get out of there, 
darlin’!” 

Coleman ran forward to help the girl, 
but she had jumped to the sidewalk before 
he could reach her. Michael Shawn 
shouted, “Take that whip away from him.” 
The buggy top was down, and Old Studs 
was taking a full-arm swing. When Mi- 
chael Shawn hollered, the whip was poised 
on the back swing, within hand’s reach of 
the girl, and obediently she reached and 
snatched it. 

It was soon over, then. From the bat- 
tered buggy, Old Studs glared at Michael 
Shawn; Rudge Coleman waited. 

Michael Shawn said, “I hate to see this 
team ruined by your whip.” 

Old Studs’ voice was thick with rage: 
“Tl ruin you, you...” Anger jammed 
the words. He said, “Who took my whip?” 

“J did,” his daughter said. 

“Go home!” Old Studs said. “Go home! 
Rudge, throw this man in jail.” 

“Without a good barnman,” Michael 
Shawn said, “you’re goin’ to lose your in- 
vestment in this team.” 

Old Studs’ chin went down on his chest 
and his eyes narrowed as his mind went 
to work. Investment was a holy ward to 
bankers in those days; Michael Shawn had 
made a point. Studs got out of the buggy. 
“All right,” he said, “I guess I can use you 
till I get me a new barnman from the city. 
Take the bays home—I’m due at the bank 
right now. You know where I live?” 

Michael Shawn slid his eyes in the direc- 


tion of the hill where the girl h 
turned the corner. “I can find it,” b 
and stepped into the buggy. 

“You can't miss it,” Old Studs sai ; 
his voice took on its usual importar 
very real importance in Crystal F 
“Biggest place in town.” 

Old Jo-Gee brought out the fidd 
handed it up to Shawn. “My tb 
friend,” said Michael; and unde 
breath, Jo-Gee said, “I seen you pu 
busted E string in that bay’s ear, you 
young fool!” 


S THE team turned off Main § 
they stepped higher, their 

arched haughtily enough to ignore th 
completely; but Michael Shawn eased 
back with a steady pull, as her face t 
up to him, her eyes wide with su 
He said, “Can you get up, or can I lif 
again?” 

Her lips tightened, and then the t 
her tongue broke their straight line 
she laughed, flustered, and came up b 
him, mounting with a strong smooth 
of her leg. , 

They tore around the curve and wy 
brow of the hill, through the resic 
section where the frame houses sat 
their fences in wide yards. “The big k 
on the corner,” she said. 

He gave her a sideway look. “Can't 
em,” he said. 

As they went by the big house wit 
cupolas and the fancywork at eave 
porch, she said, “This will be some’ 
else for my father to hold against ui 
doesn’t just roar and get over it. FB 
members and gets back at you in s 
complicated way later on. He'll remer 
that you called me darling when you 
me to jump. You hadn’t better stay. 

“T’m_ stayin’,’” Michael Shawn ; 
“These are the only horses I ever wz 
to own—and you’re the only womanI t 
wanted to do more than look at.” 

“You shouldn’t talk like that,” she s 

“And why not? You know I mear 

“Yes,” she said. “I think you do.” . 
there was wonder at him in her voi 
and at herself, too. “I think I believed 
when you looked at me there before 
saloon. Maybe it was the song you ¥ 
playing.” 

(Continued on page 46) 
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ope Chest.. F3 Style! 


Here is the “hope chest” of Nancy Jones. 


Here Nancy’s dreams are taking shape and form 
and substance. Here her dream-home is already 
started—the home she will someday share with Bill. 





















Her sketch, crude though it may be, suggests a 
: wonderful new home she hopes for. And Bond by 
| Bond she is preparing to have it tomorrow. 


7, But no picture can show all the comforts and con- 
veniences—all the built-in better living—that a new y 
electrical age will bring to America’s homes after 

| | Victory is won. 


So, like Nancy, keep on being brave and hopeful 
and wise. Keep on filling your “hope chest” with 
U. S. War Bonds. 


It is the surest way to make your dreams—and 
the hopes of your nation—come true. 





The General Electric Consumers Laundering - Home Heating and Air 


Institute at Bridgeport, Conn., is de- 
voted to research on wartime home 
problems such as: Nutrition - Food 
Preparation - Food Preservation - 
Appliance Care - Appliance Repair - 


Conditioning. Helpful bulletins and 
booklets are available through your 
General Electric Appliance Dealer, 
or direct from the General Electric 
Consumers Institute, Dept. C5-3. 





APPLIANCE AND MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC | 


Tune in General Electric News Time Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday evenings over C B. S. On Sunday night listen to the “Hour of Charm,” over N. B. C See mewspapers for time, statzon. 




















“T’sa simple home, one of uncount- 
ed thousands very much alike. 


“unpretentious place, with a bit of 
l-tended garden in the summer, and 
low light streaming ready welcome 
m its windows at night. 


ise and tumult a healthy boy can 
ke, a home pleasant with fragrant 
chen smells and comfortable with 
= worn hollows of familiar and 
endly furniture. 


sa home where hope has been born, 
ete suffering has been met, where 
zat plans have been laid and achieve- 
ents, big and little, have been cele- 


\ ow, suddenly, over it a shadow falls. 


€ time has come when the brave flag 
th the star of blue on it must come 
wn, so that one with a star of gold 
y take its place. 


is is war, and war is striking home. 


tiking at the simple, the peace-loving 


c¢oo0. YEap 


a home that once rang with the 


-we shall see to it that they 























homes where live those who must now 
be the bravest of the brave. 


Wat can you. say to those whose 
hearts bear the aching burden of this 


conflict? 


That their sons have died ina noblecause? 


That the nation mourns with them in 
their bereavement? 


That these men shall be avenged, that 








shall not have died in vain? 





No, you can’t say these 
things and have them 
really mean anything. 
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You can’t say anything— 
you can only do. 


the past. 


You can only bend a bit 
more grimly to whatever 
task is yours in these stern times. 


You can only try, a little harder than you 
thought you could, to make sure that no 
boy, yours or any other’s, falls because 


——— 


AMERICA MUST BE 
FIRST IN THE AIR 


Unless and until America 
is the most powerful nation 
in the air, our safety, our 
freedom, and our standard 
of living will not again 
be what they have been in 


of anything you do or leave undone. | 


Youcan only pull tight yourbelt,and buy 
to the limit of your ability the War Bonds 
it takes to equip our fighting men. 


You can only fall in line with friend 
and neighbor and, through scrap drives 
and conservation campaigns, play your 
part as fully as you can, as every good 
soldier on the home front should. 


You can only remember that every 
helpful act, no matter how small, not 
only hastens Victory but does its 
share to bring more boys 
back before their blue stars 
turn to gold. 






Here at Goodyear we have 
a service flag of our own. 






Already it is beginning to 
show a tinge of gold. 


Because it is, everything 
we build—every airship, 
every plane, every life raft, every 
barrage balloon,tire,wheel, brake, bullet- 
puncture-sealing fuel tank and fuel line 
—is built with something more than 
just the thought of building a// we 
can as fast as we can. 


It is built also with the idea of doing 
the Jest we can—that fewer gold stars 
shall hang in the simple homes of the 
brave. 
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Metal cooling system parts you can’t 
replace are being BURNED UP by RUST! 


§ 


There’s no smoke and flame 
to warn you, but within your 
car's cooling system water 
plus air are steadily doing 
their destructive work...oxi- 
dizing and “burning up” irre- 
placeable parts made of iron, 


: WARNER 
brass, copper and aluminum. _ RADIATOR 
“3 : CLEANER 
Stop “rust fire” NOW! First, 
free your cooling system from > 
accumulated rust and scale By ~) 
with WARNER RADIATOR 
CLEANER. Then safeguard =~ 
all metals from further rust ~~ 
. . WARNER 
formation with WARNER COOLING SYSTEM 


COOLING SYSTEM PROTECTOR. 
Do it today—at your nearest 


service station. s 
REPAIR LEAKS! / Sy 


quickly .. . safely... permanently — with § = 


WARNER LIQUID so.per Qa 


PROTECTOR 


CARS KEEP COOL 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


WITH 


WARNER-PATTERSON 


COOLING SYSTEM PRODUCTS 
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(Continued from page 42) 

“Tt’s an old Irish song,” he said. “A song 
of lonesome wanderin’. I'll play it some 
evenin’ to get it set in your mind, and I'll 
play it again before we leave, you and I.” 

They were in the hardwoods, then, at the 
edge of the Tobin mining location, and the 
light was cool and green, and the trees 
came close around them, enfolding them in 
privacy. 

He pulled the bays to a stop. She turned 
to him, ready to question. He handed her 
the lines and went to the bays’ heads, un- 
snapped the checkreins and snugged them 
down. When he got back in, her eyes were 
on him, wide and brown, waiting for his 
move. “We'll try it that way,” he said, and 
took the reins. His hands were high, 
steadying the bays who trotted a little un- 
evenly without the accustomed restraint 
to the checkrein. 

Close to town, the bays smoothed out 
their trot, for they'd sweated out their 
nervousness and there was an understand- 
ing hand on the reins. “I'll have to teach 
*em the joy of runnin’ without a harness at 
all,” Michael Shawn said. “And you, too, 
darlin’—for your father’s got you check- 
reined tight as these bays.” 

“Tt sounds indecent,” she said, and 
laughed in the back of her throat. Then 
her laugh stopped, and she said warningly, 
“Rudge Coleman!” 

Coleman leaned against the fancy cast- 
iron fence that enclosed the house of 
Old Studs Phillips; and Michael Shawn 
swerved the bays and stopped before him. 
“Lookin’ for somebody?” Michael Shawn 
said. 

The girl said, “Aren’t you off your beat?” 

Coleman said, “This is my beat now, 
Letty.” He turned his hard sure eyes on 
Michael Shawn and said, “I'll be waitin’!” 
and he walked off. 

The girl said thoughtfully, “He’s not as 
respectful as he was.” And when they 
drew up under the porte-cochere at the side 
of the house, she said under her breath, 
“T'll be waiting too—for that song.” 


HAT evening, on the porch with her 

parents, Letty Phillips heard The Wild 
Geese Are Flying, that old sad song of the 
Irish exiles of long ago who flew, like the 
wild geese they were named for, so far and 
high, lonesome in the night. But as Mi- 
chael Shawn played the song it had lit, a 
promise of things to come. 

And even later that night she lay, her 
flesh warm in her barely rumpled bed, lis- 
tening. 

Before the barn, Michael Shawn dreamed 
with his fiddle and he thought, not only of 
the daughter, but of Old Studs, too—and 


| of the future. When the town had gone to 


sleep, he laid aside the fiddle and went off 


'in the dark upon his own business, leading 


the off bay of the team. And from her 
window, the girl saw him go. 

The next morning he was at the grind- 
stone with the woodshed ax when Old 


Studs came out in his shirt sleeves and said 


without preamble, “Got a telephone re- 


|port you were walkin’ the railroad tracks 


down by the river.” 

“They get up early in this town,” Mi- 
chael Shawn said. “It was first daylight 
when I was down there. A river jack gets 
lonesome for the river.” 

“Let’s get this straight,” Old Studs said. 
“T don’t like the idea of a no-good lum- 
berjack comin’ in here an’ tellin’ the big- 
gest man in town off. When my nigger 
barnman gets here, you’re done for. But 
in the meantime you’re workin’ for me, 
and don’t start walkin’ those railroad 
tracks for Florence.” 

“No danger,” Michael Shawn said. 

“Another thing,’ Old Studs said. “Don’t 
talk to my daughter again. She’s no pick- 
up chippy to call pet names on-Main Street 
or take ridin’ in my buggy.” 

Michael Shawn grinned at him and 
went back to the ax. Lumberjacks have a 
feel for an ax. He spent the bulk of the 


day thinning out the blade for chopping, 
in plain sight of the house; but he didn’t 
see the girl. 

He got flashes of her only in the follow- 
ing days, and never a word, though he was 
conscious of her always. But ever since 
that first evening, Rudge Coleman had ap- 
peared regularly, walking by at least once 
a day, his footsteps slow and deliberate on 
the boardwalk. 


HEN came the night before the Ma-| 


sons’ big summer dance. Old Studs had 
driven to the Masonic Hall that evening 
and Michael Shawn sat later than usual 
with his fiddle. The night was dark, and 
deepened by the soft, faraway sounds, and 
maybe some lonesome footsteps on the 
sidewalks. Michael Shawn listened to 
those steps, silencing the fiddle, for Rudge 
Coleman had not yet made his daily round. 

Letty came to him at that time. He 
heard the screen door close, and saw the 
whiteness of her dress grow brighter as 
she crossed to him, the sharp gravel grat- 
ing under her feet, like gossips’ teeth. She 
passed, without stopping, into the black- 
ness of the barn, and turned. “The new 
barnman is coming,” she said. “You'd 
better go away.” ‘ 

“I’m waitin’,’ Michael Shawn said. 
“Waitin’ for the time to go.” 

“Ts it a girl?” she said. “A girl you go 
to see every night, taking one of my fa- 
ther’s horses?” 

“There’s no girl but you,” he said. “You 
should know that. You hear me playin’ 
every evening.” 

They stood there in the barn with its 
deep and secret darkness around them, and 
the sweet scent of the hay. The light was 
soft on her dress and her face and shone 
in her eyes, wide up at him. “I don’t care,” 
she said. “It’s crazy and I’m a hussy. But 
I don’t care. When we were kids, the girls 
used to play with boys in the barn, and 
kiss them sometimes. But I never did. Is 
it so terrible if I do it just once?” 

“You're not a kid,” Michael Shawn said, 
and his voice rode on deep breaths. “And 
I don’t feel like a weak-boned boy.” 

She said, “I’ve been lying in my bed 
listening to your fiddle, and thinking, and 
I'm used to the idea now.” 

“J meant not to,” he said. “I meant not 
to until the time came.” 

The fiddle made a little moan when he 
laid it on the oatbin, and the girl’s breath 
echoed the sound when his arms went 
around her. Her lips were hard upon his, 
strained, the lips of a girl who had not 
practiced kissing, and he could feel her 
fingers in his shoulder muscles and the 
depth of her breasts against his chest, as 
she tried to give him everything, to answer 
the song of his fiddle, with one kiss. 

He was the first to withdraw for he could 
stand the tension no longer. She stood back, 
her hands pushing his shoulders. “That’s 
all,” she said, almost fiercely. “That’s all!” 

He said, simply, “It’s not all, darlin’.” 

She passed him, and then stopped. “Tell 
me again,” she said without turning. “It 
isn’t a girl?” 

“There’s no girl but you,” he said. 

He heard her breathe once, fast and un- 
even, and then she went out. He stayed 
there in the darkness for seconds until he 
heard the voice of Old Studs in the yard. 

The girl’s dress was white in the night. 
‘Rudge Coleman stood beside Old Studs. 
Out in the street was the buggy and team 
where Studs had left them so as to ap- 
proach the barn more quietly. 

Michael Shawn said, “I’m comin’, Cole- 
man.” 

Oid Studs said, “Be still!” and his voice 
was low and thick with the anger that 
charged him. 

Coleman swung his shoulders, moving 
in on Shawn, but Old Studs caught his 
arm. “None o’ that! No noise!” and 
Coleman said with angry surprise, “I didn’t 
bring you up here to have you stop me 
finishing this.” 










Your uniformed sons and dat 
ters, traveling over America on the C 
Northern Railway, cross the Contine 
Divide almost without knowing it. # |) 
train follows a natural route—easy #8 
game trail—through the scenic g 
deur of the Montana Rockies. Tha 
Marias Pass! mn | 
broad, natural corridor through the 

ies, which provided the lowest 

feet) and easiest railway pass in the m 
ern United States. 


At the top of the pass—at Su 
Montana—they see a statue of it 
coverer, John F. Stevens, who still 
ing. In December, 1889, Stevens fo 








Stevens’ discovery not only 
Great Northern its low-altitude 
through the mountains, it also led t 
tablishment of Glacier National F 
the only national park on the mai 
of an American railway. 


Manpower, firepower and 
plies for America and her allies are 
ing through the Rockies faster 
time because Marias Pass affords 
safer handling of trains. 


Marias Pass helps make Gf/ 
Northern depeadable —a vital 
Victory. 
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bn’t want people hearm ,” Old Studs 


hael Shawn said, “Then get him 
nillips, or I’! kill him in your back 
though the time’s not here.” 

nan turned on Phillips again, his 
like a tensed muscle: “You think 
in’ to watch her from the street, 
you let her visit a lumberjack in 
a) 2?” : 

itch your big mouth!” Old Studs 
You'll have your turn, Rudge. Now, 
t—and don’t come back tonight.” 
"t put a word or look on Michael 
but followed Coleman down the 
holding his daughter’s wrist. 


§ next morning, Old Studs climbed 
the waiting buggy without look- 
(Michael Shawn. “I want the white 
a the carriage tonight to take us to 
asonic dance. You drive! Mind 
said the white team.” 
‘night, Michael Shawn lighted the 
lamps and drove up to the side 
ad stayed in the driver’s seat. 
y came out a step ahead of her par- 
phe wore flowers in her hair, and a 
dress, and her arms and shoulders 
are. She said, low-voiced, her face 
into the dark, “It’s tonight. A 
bunch of men, and they’ll have ri- 
heard him say so.” 
hael Shawn said, “The time’s here. 
nt I really kiss you.” 
, don’t be crazy!” she said, and then 
ther came out and pushed her into 
jage, and then his wife, and got in 
still ignoring Michael. 
yn its black-shadowed length Main 
‘was marked with the spaced white 
of the arc lights at the cross streets. 
light from the windows of the 
ic Hall, rigs crowded, and people 
ed around the covered stairway en- 
to the hall, and light flowed out 
he dance music, making lively the 
there. But there was no sign of 
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Rudge Coleman. And all up and down 
Main Street, there was, in the yellow- 
touched shadows before the various sa- 
loons, the quiet that meant no loungers. 

“Wait here!” Old Studs had said when 
he got out, shepherding his women before 
him. So Michael Shawn waited for Old 
Studs to make his move, as he had waited 
since that first day. 

After a while, Old Studs himself came 
back out, big cigar in his mouth. He stood 
in the doorway and made a business of 
lighting it, and men drifted around, easing 
in, and Old Studs’ voice went out, easy 
and affable now, and he talked there, 
smoking, looking over the heads, looking 
beyond Michael Shawn to the runway of 
Schooks’ saloon. 

Finally, he raised his voice so the whole 
street could hear his words to Michael 
Shawn. “You!” he hollered, and it was as 
though his voice were released. “Get your 
belongin’s outa my barn! You’re fired!” 

There was purpose behind that. Michael 
Shawn looked at the dancers and the kids 
before the doorway, and he felt their ani- 
mosity turned obediently upon him. But 
the answer wasn’t there, for not a man 
among them would come within jumping 
distance of him. : 

“Will you sell the bays?” Michael Shawn 
said. 

Old Studs roared to the world: “You'll 
have to steal ’em.” 

Across the light and shadow, Michael 
Shawn said, “Are you darin’ me?” 

“Get ’em over the state line,” Old Studs 
hollered, “an’ I'll send you a bill of sale! 
That’s a sportin’ proposition, ain’t it, gen- 
tlemen?” He looked around him. “Let’s 
get back to the party, gentlemen.” 

Docilely, they dribbled up the stairs; 
and the kids and the hangers-on started 
backing off into the shadows. “Come in 
as my guests, everybody,” Old Studs said 
grandly, and waved them in. “Come in 
off the streets.” 

“Now, the devil take him!” Michael 
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smoking Me? 


You're SAFER smoking 
PHILIP MORRIS! 





You see—this cigarette has been scientifically 
proved less irritating to the nose and throat! 


Eminent doctors report, in medical journals that: 


When smokers changed to PHILIP MORRIS, every i | 
case of irritation of the nose or throat—due to | 
smoking —cleared completely or definitely im- 

proved! 


We do not claim any curative power for PHILIP 
Morris. But this evidence clearly proves they are 
far less irritating for nose and throat! 


So— you are safer smoking Puitip Morris! 
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“And as for the neighbors, .I think we'll all _ 
get along—my husband plays the drums!” 


ERIC ERICSON 








You can expect great things from Chris-Craft after the war. Greater safety afloat. New 
styling . . . through new designs. Miracles of economy from war-born fuels. Greater rug- 
gedness, more quiet operation, new comfort and conveniences from new materials. Everything 
in boating that is proved and practical will be incorporated in all post-war Chris-Craft. 


Buy U.S. War Bonds Today— 


‘Tomorrow command your own 


Today we’re 100% on war work producing vital t for the U.S. armed forces 
at the fastest rate in history. Immediately after victory we’ll be ready with a 
complete new line of Chris-Craft with models to fit every purse and purpose. 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION 


All three Chris-Craft facteries 4000 Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan 


fly the Army-Navy ‘‘E’’ Burgee 
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) said, and looked up and down the 
street. 

he shadow of Schooks’ barn, a man 
without motion, and Michael Shawn 
he white team and walked toward 










vas the old hostler, Jo-Gee. “Them 
e down there in the stable,” he said, 
from the deep warm darkness of the 
moved outward around them. 
2” Michael Shawn said, staring into 
lackness for movement. “Who put 
here?” 
n't spose’ to say,” Jo-Gee said, and 
d in the dark. “Ol’ Studs told me to 
bays outa his barn an’ bring ’em 
here after you took out the whites. 
was to tell you where they was. But 
hother word, Ol’ Stud says. Wants 
) think you’re gonna be jailed for 
> em, I guess.” 

figures like a banker, all right,” 
el Shawn said. “I’m supposed to go 

really steal °em now, just to show 

ho’s waitin’ for me in there, be- 

ine bays, Jo-Gee?” 
dge Coleman,” Jo-Gee said. “Ol 
don’t know that, though. Another 
Ol Studs don’t know .. .” He 
ed with his head. “I brung your 
hn’ your fiddle when I brung them 
Used to play the fiddle myself be- 
give it up, an’ I tried a little piece on 
ot bad, neither.” 

packsack and the fiddle were sit- 
here in the dark near by. “J’ll try a 
iece on ’er myself,” Michael Shawn 
You're really a friend, Jo-Gee,” and 
ed the fiddle while the music in the 
n on like a parade beer wagon over 

er of the dancers’ feet. 


HEN the orchestra stopped, leaving 
only that drone from the crowd, 
el Shawn stood up, and the fiddle 
out from his lifted shoulder, and 
w went up with a practiced passion- 
oke, like the hand of a man on a 
e’s loved with the whole of his heart 
ars, strong and sure and vibrant as a 
an’s body. 
walked to the middle of the street, 
e song of The Wild Geese went up, 
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piercing as the keen of a woman, wild as 
the howl of a wolf, and sweet as moonlight 
on the river. 

“You're a grand fiddler!” dirty old Jo- 


Gee said. “She oughta be proud to hear. 


that! Now let’s get out of here, young 
feller.” 

“She'll be comin’ in a minute,” Michael 
Shawn said. “Hide her until I finish. Old 
Studs’ll be right behind her. Tell him she’s 
followed me downstairs.” 

He turned back into the barn and walk- 
ing the length of the carriage room, be- 
tween the livery rigs with their shafts and 
tongues raised clublike in the dark, his 
Jefferson logger’s boots were like slow, 
solid fists on the calk-chewed floor. 

At the rear runway leading down to the 
stalls, the echo of his feet tightened and 
shortened as he went down the slope, 
stepping from cleat to crosswise cleat. He 
stopped at the bottom, where the sleepy 
sounds and the calm feel of the horses 
were warm in the air, and he said, “Light 
a lantern, Coleman. I’ve come for that lit- 
tle talk you’ve been promising me for so 
long.” 

To his right, he heard the stomp and 
nervous shifting of the bays when they 
recognized his voice. To the left, where 
the stable door opened on the alley, a 
light jumped from a match and then died 
to almost nothing, spread again in a lan- 
tern’s softer stronger light. Coleman said, 
“T been waitin’,” and pulled off his shirt. 

Overhead, the heavy floor quivered 
faintly as though tickled by the girl’s 
lightly striking feet. And then she stood 
in the lantern’s light, her skirts held shame- 
lessly high, staring at the two half-naked 
men. 

Coleman’s great chest swelled out as he 
looked. 

Michael Shawn said, “Go back upstairs, 
darlin’. It wouldn’t be nice down here if 
Coleman licks me.” 

She let her skirts fall and stood straight, 
and the lantern’s light, reaching up, was 
shining from her eyes. She said, “He won’t 
lick you, darlin’.” 

Coleman laughed, the laugh coming 
shaky from his big chest. His hard face was 
light and almost handsome with his anger 





“T’ve never seen the bus so crowded! I started out with a brief case 
and a pound of peanut brittlke—and look what I ended up with!” 
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and his great desire for her. He said, 
“You'll sing a different tune in a minute, 
Letty.” 

He crouched and set the lantern on the 
floor, far to his side, and his right arm 
swung from there, with the light behind 
him and his great legs moving smoothly 
into the blow. 

Michael Shawn shouted, “Grab the 
light, darlin’,” and his voice was like a 
battle song. 

So she grabbed the lantern and she held 
it high, standing on the oatbin. She was 
a woman, that Letty Phillips. It took a 
woman to watch that fight, a woman of 
a wild and passionate heart. For the power 
there in the barn was the power of stal- 
lions, the vicious wildness and the great 
muscles, the teeth flashing in the light, and 
the wild sounds and the whistling from 
their chests, and the meaty, splitting sounds 
of their fists. That small space was filled to 
straining with their crashing bodies, and 
when Old Studs came down he stood there 
helpless, unable to get to his daughter. 


HE flame of their fight burned a chunk 

out of time. They fought, from the first 
almost to the last, with the same wild speed 
and power, even, matched, the same wild 
beat. Until Coleman lost for a half beat 
the surge of the fight. He tried again to 
mount it, but he’d lost it. And Michael 
Shawn, with the flame still in him, burned 
him down and beat him until Coleman 
fought with his fists only, tired in his heart. 
Shawn beat him still, battering Cole- 
man’s great body as a steel maul chews 
chunks out of a burled birch too tough to 
split clean. 

The final blow was clear and distinct. 
Michael Shawn swung like an axman. 
Clean and straight as the swing of a four- 
pound blade, he hit the sodden Coleman, 
and Coleman bounced outward from the 
upright timber of the wall, falling straight 
like a tree into the dirt of the barn floor. 

Old Studs’ voice was like a sheep’s blat 
at a storm’s end: “Letty! Go home!” 

“It's beyond you now,” she said, and 
went straight to Michael Shawn where he 
leaned, his head down, sucking air. 

Jo-Gee joined them then, and he and 
Michael dragged Coleman to a box stall; 
with him they locked Old Studs up, threat- 
ening loud. With stiff and battered hands, 
Michael Shawn tossed a wad of money in 
with him. “For the team,” he said. 

“You fool!” Old Studs roared. “I got 
men with rifles coverin’ every road outa 
town!” 

Old Jo-Gee said with new alarm, 
“That’s so, I'll bet! Ain’t nobody around 
the saloons. How you think you going to 
get out, young feller?” 

“We'll ride the bays bareback,” Michael 
Shawn said, so Old Studs couldn’t hear 
him. “Ride ’em down the railroad tracks 
to the river.” 

The girl said, “Ride them? They’re har- 
ness horses.” 

“Not entirely,’ Michael Shawn said, 
and grinned as well as he could with his 
face all battered. “Those nights you asked 
about, I was teachin’ ’°em to run without 
a harness, an’ me on their back. An’ those 


- nights, too, I threw a few big pines into 


the river and made us a whopper of a raft 
for the time we'd be leavin’.” 

“Down the Paint to the Brule!” Jo-Gee 
said and tittered. ““Nobody but a lumber- 
jack’d think of that. How about me comin’ 
too, Shawn?” 

The girl laughed in her throat. She said, 
“The time’s here?” 

Michael grinned, painfully, trying not 
to move his lips. “Not quite,” he admit- 
ted. “Jo-Gee can take care of fiddlin’ the 
weddin’; but the kissing I'll have to set by 
until my mouth’s in shape.” 

“Until that time,” she said, and came 
close with that easy walk of hers with the 
promise of wildness in it, “I'll take care of 
the kissing.” 

THE END 
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Cracks 
between 
your toes 
WARN YOU 





The fungi that cause painful Athlete’s Foot 
grow twice as fast when they feed on stale 
perspiration and dead skin. Then, when 
cracks appear between the toes, they can 
strike—through those cracks—and spread 
quickly. It’s Athlete’s Foot! Look between 
your toes tonight! At the first sign of a crack, 
drench the entire foot with Absorbine Jr., 
full strength, night and morning. 
1. Absorbine Jr. is an effective fungicide. It kills 
the Athlete's Foot fungi on contact. 
2.1 dissolves the perspiration products on 
which Athlete's Foot fungi thrive. 
3. It dries the skin between the foes. 
4. It soothes and helps heal the broken fissues. 
5. It eases itching and pain of Athlete's Foot. 
Guard against reinfection. Boil socks 15 
minutes. Disinfect shoes. In advanced cases 
consult your doctor in addition to using 
Absorbine Jr. At all druggists, $1.25 a bottle. 
For free sample, address W. F. Young, Inc., 
201J Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Kills Athlete's Foot fungi on contact! 


YOU HEAR IT IN THE FACTORIES 
Headache Pow- 
minor head- 
pain. That’s 
ck- 


Quick-acting “BC” 
ders work fast to ease 


ache and neuralgic 
why so many workers keep a Pa’ 


QUICK-ACTING 


fot HEADACH ES 


cevralgic and Muscular pains 


Headache tip to 
WOMEN 


When that dull, head- 
achy feeling adds 
misery toa trying day 

. and you want 

ing relief .. - try 4 
mfort tg = 10¢ and 
g stores. 


quick, co Sas 
“BC” Headac 
25¢ packages at all dru 
Use only as directed. 














Alec was the only person she wanted to 
see tonight, the only person she could bear 
to talk to. Tomorrow she would find out 
where Mr. Hayes wanted her to report. 
But tonight she needed help. 

The plane was refueling at a small port 
in Newfoundland when Pamela sent off 
her telegram to Alec and when it was gone 
her feeling of loneliness lifted. Now when 
the airship took off again, rising to its 
smooth high course, her thoughts flew in 
the same direction. Back to her work, back 
to her usefulness, back to someone who 
believed in her, who would help her adjust. 
If Alec had said all that to Kip in the be- 
ginning, he must never have believed that 
the marriage was right. 


LEC would love this flight, she said to 

herself. He has too little happiness. 

What was that Kip had said of him? That 
Alec liked to be loved as well as anyone. 

She suddenly was ashamed of the drift 
of her mind and told herself not to be 
ridiculous. What was she doing, trying 
to compensate herself for having lost her 
lover? 

The ship began to toss about and the 
light flashed on to tell them to fasten their 
seat belts. She strapped herself in and 
soon the passengers stopped trying to read 
or even to talk coherently, for they had 
run into a storm that lashed at the win- 
dows and seemed to be trying by every 
violence to rid the sky of this toy flying 
about in it. 

“Not frightened, are you?” a man across 
called to Pamela. 

She shook her head. 

“It’s just a squall. 
through it.” 

“T don’t mind it,” she assured him. 

Some of the other passengers did. Some 
were sick if not afraid, and for a few min- 
utes they all had to be conscious of frailty, 
and height, and of the insolence with 
which they risked their lives against ele- 
ments of nature. 

“JT wish I didn’t know so much about 
these planes,” grinned Pam’s seat mate. “I 
suppose this makes you think of the man 
you spoke of when we hit weather like 
this.” 

“Yes,” she said, her mind turning in- 
stantly to Kip and to the many storms he 
must weather in the course of his days. 
But she hadn’t been thinking of him until 
she was reminded. She had been remem- 
bering that Alec had been afraid that she 
might not be safe, and that he had been 
worried because the flight was dangerous. 
Alec knew more about planes than this 
man beside her, almost certainly. He 
could take them apart and put them to- 
gether. He believed in flying. And yet he 
had been almost frightened about her com- 
ing. That was dear of him. 

If this plane should crash, she thought, 
Kip would not hear at once. But Alec 
would know tonight. She almost regretted 
those telegrams. 

A drop of water fell on her hand. She 
touched it and looked up at the roof of 
the plane. Another drop. There was a leak 
somewhere. 

The man beside her picked up a news- 
paper and spread it on her lap. 

“Tt doesn’t mean a thing. Some little 
break. Would you like to change seats?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, no—it doesn’t matter.” 

But she felt the eyes of the men noting 
those drops of water. The lights were dim 
against the black stormy sky outside. Ev- 
ery face was serious and every man 
seemed to be putting something in order 
mentally. We're very helpless, thought 
Pam. 

The sound of the motors changed. 
There was less noise. She could feel the 
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growing tenseness, the stillness, as if every 
man was obedient to the hush of danger or 
crisis. 

The man across muttered, “Sounds as 
if two motors had failed—how old is this 
ship, do you know?” 

“Old enough to weather this little blow.” 

The rain on her hand was cold. It 
would be cold and sudden if anything hap- 
pened. A mess. But it wouldn't be long. 
It mustn’t be. They would be terribly 
sorry she had come, and that she had tried 
to come back. Mother is used to living 
without me, thought Pam. She'll be all 
right. They'll all comfort her. Lucky Kip 
has Eve. Lucky I talked to her. I shouldn't 
have sent that word to Alec. It will be 
horrible for him. But he'll know at least 
that I wanted to-see him, that— 

“They can take a lot of punishment, 
these ships,” said the man beside her. 
“I'm afraid you’re getting pretty badly 
soaked—” ¢ 

As he spoke, the plane lurched and the 
lights in the sockets went down to a hardly 
visible gleam. Somebody cursed and it 





Mrs. Scrooge, Housewife 


Time was when I would file a can 
Of peaches in the kitchen closet, 
But nowadays I trust no man— 
I keep it in the safe deposit. 
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sounded angry. Then to every strained ear 
there came a sound of louder motors, a 
reassuring, steadier roar. 

“Well, what do you know—” breathed 
a man in relief. 

“Sounds all right again. Good’ boys. 
You all right, Miss Neill? You certainly 
are a Trajan,” the talkative man said. 

“A wet Trojan,” she said, “if any. But 
don’t worry about me. I help make these 
things. I know what they're good for.” 
Then she told him about Kip. 

“Your aviator friend certainly built up 
your nerve,” the man said. “Or was it al- 
ways that way?” 

“Don’t let me fool you. I’ve been ter- 
rified.” 

“There wasn’t a sign of it.” 

“That’s where lipstick comes in, cover- 
ing up the ashen lips,” she laughed. It 
felt good to laugh, and suddenly she real- 
ized that for days she had been possessed 
by dread and then by a resolution that was 
grim, too. When she took her place in 
this airship, the world had seemed empty, 
as if she had poured everything she wanted 
out of it. 

That wasn’t true. She was alive and go- 
ing back to her country and to her-work, 
and instead of seeming a burden or a fail- 
ure, living suddenly became a most pro- 
digious piece of luck. It was an unexpected 
gift. 

She must tell Alec all about this to- 
night. It was a long time since she had 
had a good talk with Alec. She felt it 
ahead of her like something welcoming 
and warm and happy. 


HE blackness was changing outside. 
They had run through the storm. It was 
twilight and soon a white half moon was 
hung in the sky and below they could see 
a string of little villages, neatly set against 
the coast line. 
“We'll be at La Guardia about on time. 
Lucky we land there instead of Balti- 
more,” the man beside her said. 






































I won't keep Alec waiting, th 
Pamela. 

The plane seemed to move like ¢ 
flying home. It was not long bef 
saw its harbor and circled down oy 
coming down at last near the moorin 
settling as if it deserved rest and p 
But the passengers took its co 
for granted now and hurried off and 
as fast as possible. In the waiting ror 
the terminal, where a long table wags) 
out with refreshments, the reporter 
cameramen were watching for celeb’ 
strangers were identifying themselves 
relatives and friends were meeting 
happy exclamations. 

Pamela’s eyes sorted out the ere 
Alec and found him almost at onee, 
ing through the crowd toward he 
smile familiar, welcoming, already t 
her. He was thinner, she saw at one 
there was the same look of strength ¢ 
his leanness that always made him nc 
able, on the street, in his laboratory, 
dance floor. She was aware all at on 
his natural power, his clarity and keen 
and that she was going to tell him 
Kip had found a girl he wanted more 
herself. Would Alec think less of he 
that? Had he guessed all along? 
think her telegram had been an effo 
get hold of him now or to plead a cas) 
herself? Had he met her because he¥ 
to come or because she had praet 
demanded it? 

“Hello, bird-woman! How are 
Aren’t you back ahead of schedule?” 

“T was called back. Ordered t 
Something big seems to be breakin 
Washington. I thought maybe youn 
know something about it.” 

“Not a thing until I got your g 
I hoped maybe you couldn't live 
out me.” 

“It was hard but I managed fairly 
But nothing went according to plan— 

“Did you see Kip?” 

Ohe yes—” oo 

“How is he?” 

“He looks marvelous!” 


OMEONE interrupted: “Pardon f 
this Miss Neill? I’m from the As 
ated Press. Can we get a picture, 
Neill? And a few comments on Englai 
“Oh, please’-—she made a fae 
Alec’s direction—*should I?” " 
“You've got a public now, my £ 
said Alec. “Don’t be coy.” | 
He watched them take the pictur 
would not need to see to remember 
she looked tonight. He knew that d 
lift of her chin, the open friendlines 
her glance, the way her hair grew, 
shape of the slim body that was so g 
and yet like that of no other girl 
knew that he had been a fool du 
last hour. He should have known 
than to take that telegram serious 
to imagine that she was eager to 
personally, that perhaps she and K 
called everything off for some reasom 
Pam was turning back to him. 
She had only sent the message 1 
or excitement. Perhaps she had sen 
messages, to celebrate whatever th 
thing was which had called her be 
must be something that Hayes was 
ing up.. So Hayes couldn't stand it t 
her out of reach. He was losing hi 
Pam shouldn’t fall for that sort of | 
Or was the publicity and glamor § 
her, too? 
She was handling those publicity 
as if she had done it all her life, s 
goodby to them with a pretty gratitu 
“Sorry to hold you up, Alec.” 
“That’s all right. What can I d 
ou?” 
“T’ll have to go through the c 
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The little, cabless “Batavia” puffed along wood-and-strapiron rails... 
rails that led through the level Mohawk Valley to join the Great Lakes 
and the Hudson River. The Mexican War seemed far away. And only 
an occasional soldier “took the cars” over this pioneer link in New 
York Central’s Water Level Route. 











The Spanish War. Cowboys shouting, ‘Remember the Maine!” raced 
east to join Teddy Roosevelt's Rough Riders. They got the first thrill 
of their great adventure when they boarded the Empire State Express 

. made famous by Engine 999, then holder of the world’s speed 
record, 11214 miles an hour! 





V4 q LZ Today, more than ever, the Water Level Route is an American life- 


line. For in this total war, it’s not only the trainloads of men and weapons that spell Vic- 
tory. It’s the 70-car oil trains, roaring America’s answer to the U-Boats. It’s the mile-long 
food trains, thundering eastward to load the convoys and feed the war plant workers. It’s 
the passenger trains . . . shouldering much of the highway load ... maintaining civilian 
mobility so vital to the war effort. 











This time, the Water Level Route was at war in earnest. New locomo- 
tives, burning coal instead of wood, hauled food from the West for 
Grant’s army. And at the old mines and foundries in the Hudson High- 
lands, flatcars loaded armor for the Union fleet of iron-clad Monitors 
...dreadnaughts of their day. 





Behind the big Pacifics, troop trains were rolling again over New York 
Central. This time they carried men by the hundreds of thousands... 
men who sang “The Yanks Are Coming” and “K-K-K-Katie!”. .. men 
whose four-mile-an-hour tanks and fragile, fabric-winged planes were 
then the world’s deadliest weapons. 


The 125,000 men and women of New York Central 
... like all who serve in America’s vast transporta- 
tion army from coast to coast . . . are dedicated to 
Victory. They're getting the war traffic through... 
despite storm and flood . . . despite even the war- 
born shortage of new equipment. Daily they’re de- 
vising short cuts, and operating efficiencies. And 
when Victory’s won, they'll draw upon these wat- 
time lessons to provide still finer rail transport for 


the America of tomorrow! 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE—AN AMERICAN LIFELINE 





INVEST IN VICTORY— BUY WAR BONDS 
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KEEP 


AMERICA 
MARCHING 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF CHIROPODISTS 





NEW SUCCESS OVER 
ATHLETE'S FOOT HELPS 
KEEP AMERICA MARCHING 


very American should keep his feet in most 
E perfect condition, to keep working and 
marching to victory. But over 70% of adults, 
including war workers, are infected with Ath- 
lete’s Foot, at some time each year. Fortunately 
a new fungicidal powder — Quinsana—is scor- 
ing great successes against the disease. Quinsana 
action is based on knowledge that the fungi 
which cause Athlete’s Foot cannot live under 
definitely alkaline conditions. and may thrive 
as well as on feet, creating a 


in shoe linings, 
vicious circle of re-infection. 





ABSENTEEISM due to Athlete’s Foot is fought 


by war plants. Some use rays of powerful 
Westinghouse Sterilamp to combat re-infec- 
tion from fungi in shoes. You can’t do that at 
home, but you can use Quinsana in shoes (ab- 
sorbs moisture, reducing chances of re-infec- 
tion); use also on feet. Watch for usual symp- 
Athlete’s Foot—chronic peeling be- 
tween toes. cracks, soggy skin, Even 
mild cases may suddenly become serious. 


toms of 
itching. 


MENASN 


QUINSANA 





AMAZING SUCCESS among thousands of per- 


sons is shown above; note incidence of Athlete’s 
Foot before (/eft) and after (right) 30-days 
Quinsana treatment. Quinsana is also excellent 
for excessive perspiration, foot odor. 





2-WAY TREATMENT with Quinsana should 


be used daily to help prevent. and relieve Ath- 
lete’s Foot. Inflammation may mean germ in- 
fection; see physician or chiropodist. (Diabetics 
should be doubly sure to use Quinsana regu- 
larly). Quinsana is fungicidal, bactericidal, 
non-irritating, absorbent. Pharmaceutical Diw., 
The Mennen Co., Newark, N.J.,San Francisco. 




















but I'll leave my material there and come 
back later for it.” 

“Shall I nail one of these taxis for you? 
Are you going back to your apartment?” 

“TI can’t. It’s rented for six weeks. | 
thought I'd go to a hotel.” 

“That was a smart telegram,” he said. 
“T gathered it meant you were arriving, not 
necessarily dining at La Belle Meuniére.” 

“You're not supposed to mention ar- 
rival. It was my personal code. No, I 
haven’t any special plans except to get or- 
ganized for tomorrow. I suppose I should 
let Mr. Hayes know I’m here. He was 
the one who sent for me. Is he in New 
York, do you know?” 

“Tf he is, he’s at the Waldorf.” 

“Then I'll go there, I think. For a few 
days anyway until I see what's happen- 
ing.” 

“Is that sense?” * 

“Sense? Why not?” 

“You should know.” 

“Oh, don’t be stuffy, Alec,” she said. 
“Wait just a minute until I get these things 
through customs.” 


E WAS very cool when she came 

back. Very much under control now 
and so was she. 

“Tve probably broken up your eve- 
ning,” she said, “with my silly telegram.” 

“You have not.” 

“Didn’t you have a date?” 

“Nothing that won’t keep till later on. 
Till I get you settled.” 

Her admirer on the plane went past 
them. He stopped to shake hands once 
more. 

“T’ve enjoyed meeting you, Miss Neill. 
Give my respects to the aviator friend.” 

So she had told him about Kip, thought 
Alec. I suppose she is proud of him. 

“So Kip is fine?” Alec asked. “This war 
is just pie for him.” 

“Pie a la mode,” she said, “and every- 
one makes a fuss over him. He took me 
down to Eve Kennedy’s house. He knows 
his way about over there.” 

“He didn’t want you to come back, I 
suppose.” 

“Well, we had some time together. All 
that week end—it was something. It was 
enough.” 

They were waiting for a cab now. They 
were in one, and nothing right was being 
said. 

“Look, Alec. where are you going?” 

“T'll take you to the hotel.” 

“No—that’s crazy, if you have a date. 
You were grand to waste so much time 
coming down. But I have to unpack and 
get adjusted.” 

And call Hayes, he thought. 

“Where were you going?” 

“Drop me off at Park and Sixtieth, 
then,” he said. 

“All right.” She knew what that ad- 
dress meant. That was close to where 
Jinx lived. How could he go there tonight, 
when Pam wanted so much to talk to him? 

Perhaps he’d told Jinx that he’d be there 
as soon as he could get rid of this obliga- 
tion. 

“Are you glad you went to England, 
Pam?” 

“T couldn’t be more glad.” 

“Nothing went wrong?” 

“No—everything worked 
fully.” 

He thought: This coming back is a let- 
down for her. But he was glad. She was 
safe, anyhow, back, out of the sky. That 
was something. Why couldn’t he talk? 

“Here you are. This is the right cor- 
ner,” Pam told him. 

“This istit:” 

“See you at the plant. And thanks a 
million times for coming down to meet 
mene 

“Tt was an honor to be in at the show. 
See you in the papers.” 

He had left her alone. That was all she 
felt for a minute and then suddenly she 
was mortally tired, dizzy from motion, as 
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frightened as if the storm were beat 
around her again. The pain she } 
fought back and covered up was | 
loosed and there was no one to shield } 
from it, no one to share it. Kip’s desi 
tion, his lack of need of her, the stran 
dramatic changes of place and outle 
the noise of the factory machines, 
meeting with Alec that had been no meg 
ing, the entrance into the strange hol 
ahead all bore down on her. The e 
swung through streets that she didy 
know, scurried across town and dow 
through the cautious dim lights of F 
Avenue. 

“Just the two bags,” she said to if 
doorman as she discovered that Alee hi 
paid the driver so generously that 
wouldn’t take anything more. She we® . \;, 
quickly through to the desk, and rege. 
tered. Her face appeared in a mirror t 
side her. It was pale—ugly, she thougk 
even as a man stared back at her adm 
ingly. She took the room the clerk offere 
without question and anly when the bef) 
boy was gone and the door locked did sh 
release her thoughts. 

Why had she taken it for granted thi, 
Alec would want to spend the evening 
with her? Why did she think that me 
cared for her when they didn’t? Not thi 
Alec had ever cared as Kip had one 
thought he did. But Alec had been a clos 
friend, my very best friend, she though 
She had believed one night that he 
be falling in love with her. I’m that kin 
of girl, she thought, torturing hersel 
There are girls who are always believin 
that men are in love with them and th 
men have to break away. 

Was Alec in love with Jinx? Not Jinx=§ . 
she wasn’t good enough for him. Jinx har)’ 
no mind, never an impersonal thought * 
She was nothing but a beautiful body aney 
a good dancer. But you don’t know wha 
men like, she told herself cruelly. Tk 
don’t know themselves until they get thi 
right girl. Not Jinx for Alec. He’d neve 
be happy. Or would he? What was thay 
Kip had said about him? “Alec likes a lit 
tle love as well as anyone.” : 

What had he said about Jinx? “It taker}: 
a man to appreciate Jinx.” 


ge Ce 





AMELA lay there for a little whiley' 

flung against the green silk coverlet ol) ©’ 
the bed, tired as she had never been be 
fore, knowing that sooner or later sh 
must lift herself out of her weariness andy” 
do it alone. But later would be time) 
enough. Not now. Every move and evel 
thought was a hurt. " 

The telephone was ringing but the | 
couldn’t be for her. No one knew she 
here except Alec. And he wouldn't be 
calling. Or perhaps he might, if he hadnt *' 
found Jinx at home. I'll not see him now.) ” 
she thought, not tonight. 





“Hello.” Fo 
“There you are, Mr. Hayes,” said they’ 
operator. ie 
“Hello,” said Jerome Hayes. “Well” ' 


what do you know? I had a hunch whet 
I found out that you were on that clipper 
that you might come here to the hote 
Alec said your flat was let. I thought you'd 
want to hear what was going on and why 
you were brought back. How are you 
Pretty tired?” 

“Not very.” 

“IT went down to the airport but all they » 
clipper passengers had gone by the time }°' 
I got there. Couldn’t make it on time. I 
ran into the captain. I hear you had 4) 
touch of bad weather.” 

“A little. It wasn’t so bad.” 

“You were the only woman on board, 
the captain said, and very game.” 

“T really didn’t mind it.” 

“You wouldn't tell if you did. And |) 
how’s England? Did you get a chance to 
see everything?” 

“Tt was marvelous.” 

“T suppose you ‘re too tired to talk things § 
over tonight.” 





. 


| 
| hesitated. 

now you must be,” he said. 

I, I'm really not. I'd like half an 
io get organized.” 

; a free evening for me—that’s why, 
hn could, we could go over things 
off.” 

| course I can.” 













here shall I meet you?” 

vywhere you say.” 

ould you come up to my apartment? 
ot in the same one. This is very 
nt.” 

iS.” ; 

ha doubt in his tone he said, “You 
mind coming up? My wife’s gone 
|The heat was a bit too much for 
mean, if you’d rather, we could go 
to the Wedgwood Room.” 

>, I wouldn’t.” 

in I order you something to eat or 
h hungry, I think.” 

pod. I'll take care of that. In half 
i Ti 

be there.” 


} 


\HAD taken care of everything. The 
pper was ready when she went in, 
| flame bubbling under a chafing dish. 
ad prepared even his manner with 
s care and dignity, and the papers 
t on his desk indicated that this was 
ence and not a rendezvous. 
you're back safe,” he said, but as 
es traveled over her they became 
and concerned. 
y, they've taken pounds off you in 
ort time!” he exclaimed. “And you 
have any too much to lose in the 
lace.” 
) I look awful?” 
pu look—beautiful,” said Hayes, 
more beautiful. But you're so thin. 
have they been doing to you?” 
thing. I’ve been busy.” 
| down,” he said almost tenderly, 
rest a bit. We can talk later after 
had something to eat.” 
felt a little choking in her throat. 
re much too good to me, Mr. 





not good to you. You need a little 
laken of you. But that ‘Mr. Hayes’ 
s terribly stiff. For a friend. Don’t 
link, considering that everyone else 
it, you could try my first name? Or 
joo old?” 
hy, you're not old. You're just im- 
pt. You should hear what they say 
i over there. Everyone’s so curious 
| what you're like and everyone 
s what you are doing.” 
n't butter me up now.” 
Won't use butter.” 
ll me about yourself. That’s what I 
o hear.” 
lid cover a good deal of ground in 
e I had. I’ve dozens of notes on 
they do that we could try over here. 
Whey told me what worked out and 
Hidn’t. It really will be very useful.” 
new you'd go to town. And come 
ith the goods. Now let me tell you 
@; up. This woman stuff has come off 
‘cial page right onto the front one. 
S going to be a manpower confer- 
n Washington next week and man- 
Means womanpower these days. I 
t you should sit in on it. You're 
ack from the other side and that fact 
Weight to what you’ve done over 






























aven’t had a great deal of experi- 
ceJerome.” 

du’ve had enough. The thing is that 
=n't want a lot of old-timers messing 
id. In one way, experience is a de- 
it. Sets people in their ways. Young 
je are going on these jobs and what’s 
d are young people in key spots. 
M1 don’t anticipate that you’d have to 
P your job at Metallo. This other 
Ought to feed right into it. But we’ll 
‘fu an assistant and expand the Me- 
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tallo job and use it as demonstration and 
proof of what can be done, just exactly as 
we're doing with Fraser’s work. Does 
Alec know you're back, by the way?” 

“Yes. I let him know.” She said it 
coolly. “How’s he getting on?” 

“Seems to be fine. He works too hard.” 

“He knows how to have fun, too.” 

“I guess so. I’ve seen him sometimes 
with that Jinx girl, dancing. He needs re- 
Jaxation. But about this setup for you, I 
can’t promise that anything definite will 
come out of it. What it amounts to is a 
chance to meet some of the biggest people 
in production and to see policy being 
made. Maybe you'll have a hand in mak- 
ing it. You'd like that, wouldn’t you?” 

“Of course, I would.” She tried to make 
the words ring with enthusiasm. It was a 
wonderful chance and she knew it. To- 
morrow she could appreciate it. Tonight 
nothing seemed to lift her or to energize 
her. 

“Tl do my best. I can learn anyway, 
and I'll try to justify what you’re doing 
for me.” 

“Don’t bother about that,” said Hayes. 
“You’ve opened my eyes to a lot of things 
without your knowing it. You’ve changed 
my views in a lot of ways. Not by argu- 
ing. Just by what you’ve done. By what 
you are.” 

“Are you buttering me up now?” 

He laughed. “I guess there are plenty 
of other fellows to do that better than I 
can. Tell me—did you see the boy friend 
while you were over there?” 

“Kip—yes, I saw him.” She brightened 
her voice deliberately. 

“How is he getting on?” 

“He looks wonderful.” 

“Ts he mixed up in these big raids?” 

“He couldn’t tell me so. But I’m sure 
he is.” 

“Where did you see him? In London?” 

“Yes, and then we went down into the 
country. It was the week end and I didn’t 
have any appointments.” 

“You didn’t come back married, by any 
chance?” 

“Now 

“T thought maybe you would. It was 
one reason why IJ hesitated over that cable. 
But I knew you'd figure out the thing 
to do.” 

Be honest, she told herself. Don’t cheat 
him. He’s been too good to you. 

“T’m not going to marry Kip,” she said. 


T WAS harder to say than she had 

thought. Hayes was staring at her 
quietly, his brows knit. So that fellow had 
let her down. He had suspected something 
like that might happen from the time he 
had heard that Kip had been held in Balti- 
more and hadn’t tried to contact her. No 
wonder she was thin. She’d gone over un- 
expectedly and found Galloway up to some 
didos. Living with some girl, maybe. A 
man like that aviator, sure of nothing, 
took things as they came along. Maybe he 
had to. But what a fool he was! 

“That's too bad. Maybe—” 

“There’s no maybe.” 

“It’s hard on him,” he said with a little 
question. 

“No—it’s better. It wasn’t a quarrel, 
you see. He likes me all right. We didn’t 
actually break up. But I just know I’m not 
going to marry him. He’ll know, after a 
while.” 

“Sometimes we're well out of these 
things,” said Hayes after a long minute. 
“He’s a handsome fellow but from the one 
time I saw him I didn’t think he was good 
enough for you.” 

“Oh, good enough— 
ingly. 

Hayes said very soberly, “It would be 
hard for a man to be good enough, 
Pamela.” 

She felt the tears start in her eyes. She 
had needed to have someone want her. 
Kip didn’t. Nor did Alec. 

(To be concluded next week) 
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she said mock- 


2G\e dahs Cle: Ole 


(“HAVE YOU GOT A STICK 


OF GUM?”) 


AN OLD FAVORITE MAKES NEW FRIENDS! 


Yes...in the Arabic language, 
too, thereis away to say, ‘‘Have 
you got a stick of gum?’’ Amer- 
ica’s fighting men in North 
Africa are hearing it every day! 
And answering, ‘‘Sure!”’ 


Because everywhere they 
go, the Yanks are discovering 
that a simple friendly gesture 
like sharing a package of deli- 
cious Beech-Nut Gum is a 
real help in winning the confi- 


dence and good will of natives 
in foreign lands. For it means, 
“We're your friends,” ina lan- 
guage everybody understands. 

Not only that...the men 
in the Armed Forces enjoy 
the refreshing goodness of 
Beech-Nut Gum themselves, 
too. And because their needs 
come first of all, at times you 
may not be able to buy all you 
want at home. 


The yellow package ... with the red oval 
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Pilece's a handful of formulas— 
some are old almanackia, some 


_ plain tricky and some are good 
- solid common sense. We won't 
_ promise that they'll make you 
get rich, but we wager youll 
find | them useful some time 





How Deep Should You Plant Your Seeds? 


Don’t turn your Victory Garden into defeat this 
year. Food’s too precious. Here’s a good general rule 
for planting: 

Measure the thickness of the seed you're planting. 
Multiply it by four. Plant the seed in a hole as deep as 
the answer. 


How Long Have You Got to Live? 


Here’s a way to find out how many more years you’ve 
got coming to you, according to your normal life ex- 
pectancy: 

Subtract your age from 80 and multiply the differ- 
ence by 7/10. 


Planning to Paint a Room? Here’s How 
Much Paint You'll Need: 


Multiply the width of each wall by its height. Add 
them together and divide by 600. The answer will be the 
number of gallons you'll need for 1 coat of inside paint. 
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How Old is the Egg You're Having 
for Breakfast? 


Here’s an experiment with eggs and geometric an- 
gles. Better to find out whether your egg’s fresh before 
you eat it, than afterward. Put your egg in a solution of 

+ cooking sait and 3 rain or distilled water and you can 
tell its age this way: 

If the egg’s fresh (1 to 36 hours old)—It will lie hori- 
zontally in the bottom of the pan. 

If it’s from 2 to 3 days old—It also sinks—but just 
below the surface of the solution, with larger end rising 
slightly. 

If it’s from 4 to 5 days old—There’s more tendency 
of the larger end to rise. 

End of the 5th day—The long axis of the egg (im- 
aginary line drawn through the center lengthwise) will 
stand at an angle of 20° from the horizontal. 

End of the 8th day—The egg’s angle is about 45°. 

End of 14th day—Egg’s angle is about 60°. 

End of 21st day—Egg’s angle is about 75°. 

Four weeks old—The egg will stand at a right angle 
(small end down), from the bottom of the pan. 


Planning a Victory Garden? 


Here’s how to figure out how many people your 
Victory Garden will supply with fresh and canned vege- 
tables for a year (exclusive of potatoes): 

Let L=Length of your garden plot in feet. 

W =Its width in feet. 

N=Number of people it will feed when correctly 
planted. 


LxW 
The Formula: T,000 = 





























How to Find the Day of the Week 
Which Any Date Falls: 


What day were you born on? When will yo 
year’s wedding anniversary fall? What day will 
mas be next year? Here’s how to find out, aceor 
mathemagic by Royal Vale Heath: 

Take the last two digits of the year, add 4 of 
it (disregarding any fractions). Add the month; 
from Table A. Add the day. Add the year numb 
Table B. Divide by 7. Look up the remainder oj 
C and you'll have the day. 


Table. A—The Table B—The Year Tab 
Month 
January ...... add 1 = 1900 to. 2000... seen! add 0 di’ 
February ....add 4 — 180010 1900 vccscecesesees add 2 Mone 
March .......add4 (Sept. 14) 1752 to 1800 .add 4 ues¢ 
April .........add 0 1700 to 1752 (Sept. 2)....add 1 Wedry 
May cece add2 1600to 1700" (tienen add 2 hurs 
June .........add 5 Fi 
Suly/ Akt add 0 fu 


August ...... add 3 
September ..add 6 
October ...... add 1 
November ..add 4 
December ..add 6 


Add | for each century you 
go back. 


Leap Year 
January ...... add 0 
February ....add 3 


Example: What day did August 4, 1856 
Take the last two digits, 56. Take 4 of this 
garding all fractions), add months, (Table 
day—4, add 1800-1900 (Table B)—2, Total 
vide by 7 (no. of days in week)—11+2. No 
mainder on Table C and you will see it is Me 
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Suppose You're Lost During the Da 
Could You Find Your wag 


If not, here’s how: 

If you can see the sun, hold your r watch flat a} 
your hour hand in the direction of the sun. 
between the hour hand and the 12 o’clock 
point due south, that is, if you live north of the 

If you live south of the equator, point the 1 
mark toward the sun. North lies halfway be 
12 o’clock mark and the hour hand. 

Note: If Daylight Saving is in operation, you 
hand is one hour ahead of true time, so correct f& 


Suppose You're Lost at Night, Co 
You Find Your Way? 


(They teach our soldiers this.) 

If the night’s clear enough, look up into the hi 
for the Big Dipper, shaped like a giant ladle of sti 
line through the two stars of the Dipper’s end (1 
and Dubhe) point at the North Star (Polaris). If ye 
north of the equator, this is true north. H 
A 
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Extra miles may be stretched from 
precious gas rations if you follow 
this proved suggestion. Have your 
car’s electrical system checked reg- 
ularly, for here is literally the ‘‘life- 


AUTO LIFE 


To get the best performance from 
these electrical units, have them in- 
spected, and corrected, by one of the 
thousands of registered Auto-Lite 
service stations, your car dealer or 


iT 






























line’’ of every car, truck and tractor. service man now. By doing so (" 
From generator to battery to spark you’ll make your car last longer | 
plugs flows the vital energy that ... your gas coupons go farther. 














gives your car life—actually makes que ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
Auto-Lite mean Auto Life. TOLEDO, OHIO SARNIA, ONTARIO 


i ) Clean spark plugs alone aren’t enough. Gaps should be fre- 

, l2p . quently checked to be sure they are set in accordance with car | | 
manufacturers’ specifications. Irregular firing can result from ex- | | 
cessive gap wear and waste both gas and miles. Proper installa- 

e tion of cleaned and regapped spark plugs, and the use of proper 

A \ type plugs for your engine, are also vital to gas economy. We d 
suggest you drive in for Auto-Lite “Plug-Chek” Inspection } 

Service and a complete check of your car’s electrical system. 


/ / SPARK PLUGS 
BATTERIES 
STARTING - LIGHTING 


\ and. 
\ IGNITION SYSTEMS 


WIRE and CABLE 





——_—_—— See 
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| 
4 | 
ITS 26 GREAT MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS, AUTO-LITE IS PRODUCING A LONG LIST OF ITEMS FOR AMERICA'S ARMED FORCES ON LAND, SEA AND IN THE.AIR | 
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Brushless Shaving Cream and Tube of Talcum 


Men who insist upon maximum comfort and minimum 
fuss in good grooming, appreciate Old Spice shaving 
requisites. This new Shave Set is typical of Shulton 
quality and practicality. The Brushless Cream works 
fast and effectively —the Old Spice-scented, Men’*s 
Talcum, in travel-light paperboard tube, cools and 
refreshes — the cleverly designed folding packet slips 
conveniently into suitcase or duffel bag. Old Spice 
Shaving Creams, Shave Soap, Talcum, After-Shave Lotion 


and Bath Soap available singly or in sets. 


A SHULTON ORIGINAL 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat.Off. » SHULTON,INC. « 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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Sweet and Low-Down 


Continued from page 17 


her. “Your voice is Dinah Shore, your 
personality is Maxine Sullivan, your de- 
livery goes back to Helen Morgan. You're 
goulash.” 

He got to his feet in dismissal, but she 
stood up to him. Her chin slid out and her 
hands curled into fists at her sides. But the 
guard was down in her eyes. They were 
wet and woeful. 

Three years ago Sandy had walked into 
this room with the same mixture of timid- 
ity and belligerence. He had listened to 
her, hired her, and after five months he 
had married her. Where was she now? 
Hollywood. 

He went on patiently, ignoring the eyes: 
“Your voice is pitched too low. You have 
a tendency to flat. You crowd the tempo. 
Your phrasing is. stilted. You have per- 
sonality but it doesn’t come out.” 

Her face looked thinner and her eyes 
went bleak. Her lower lip pushed out in a 
bud, making her childlike and appealing. 

“You mean I’m corny?” 

“Not corny enough.” 

Her eyes showed bewilderment. 

“There is corn—and corn,” Tod said. 
“Good corn makes the world go round. 
The best songs ever written are full of 
corn.” 

“T could change,” she said, leaning a 
little toward him. “If you’d just give me 
a chance, I’d work for you. I'd really 
work.” 


E KEPT his face straight, but he knew 

what was coming. Help me! Teach 
me! Just give me a chance and I'll repay 
you with hard work. Undying loyalty. 
The old familiar, treacherous words. They 
all said that. Sandy had said it. 

He opened his mouth to say, “No,” but 
what came out was, “Have you a white 
evening gown?” 

He was surprised at himself and faintly 
angry. Suppose he taught this child all 
he knew, all the subtle, simple tricks, then 
what? Then she would forget loyalty: and 
she would move on. She would use him 
and move on. 

Eagerly she said: “I have a white eve- 
ning gown.” 

“You'd do all right in white. But not 
to limousine.” 

He told himself he was crazy, he was 
leading with his chin, he was a sucker for 
helpless dames. Dames who looked young 
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and vulnerable and woebevone. He s 
“Rehearsal at five.” 

“Tm hired?” 

“T'll see how you work with the ba 

Her eyes lit up and that soft unde 
trembled. “Thank you, Mr. Fenway, 
said. “You won't be sorry.” 

“T will be,” Tod said, “but don't 
worry you.” 

He dropped his head into his hag 
again. The ache was beating now like 
kettledrums in a Sibelius overture. 

“Are you ill?” she asked gently, 

“Just a lousy headache.” 

“I’m so sorry,” she said, as if she me 
it, and Tod heard her tiptoe to the ¢ 

He heard her high heels click 6 
off down the hall, and then he heard tf 
come clicking back. The door opened 

“Mr. Fenway,” she said, “the 
stopped. It’s a nice crisp afternoon. Wi 
you come to my apartment? I knowac¢ 
for headaches—very strong hot tea ¥ 
milk and sugar. Come on.” 3 

She had got her break, Tod told hin 
and now she was being properly g 
and kind. But after Sandy, kindness gra 
He looked up and suddenly he hated 
child, hated her for her round ye 
breasts and her curling brown hair and 
triumph in her blue eyes. 

He wanted to yell at her: “You li 
hypocrite—get out!” But she wasn 
hypocrite, she was just another little 
climbing a ladder and he was a rung 
her career. So he squinted against 
throb and said: “Tea? No harm tryir 

His first look at her apartment pre 
once more how cheerless his own pli 
was with Sandy gone. Then Coralee WJ 
ished into the kitchen, and her living ro 
began breaking up into details. 1 
scowled and shook his head. Each de 
seemed to be Tod Fenway. His photogr 
stood in a silver frame on a mahoge 
tip table beside the piano. There were st 
from his two pictures, rotogravure pri 
of him with and without band, portr 


from Sunday supplements and fan ma, 


zines, and one large photograph in wh 
he was smiling at someone who had 6 
cut out. 

He remembered that one very W 
There were palm trees and breaking 
in the background. It had been taken 
Waikiki on his honeymoon. 


Coralee came back with a tray and | : 
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i, “Wouldn’t you like a snapshot of 

howling in my tub—aged three 

hs?” 

Se lifted her chin in an odd way, look- 
im eye to eye. “Three months?” she 

jsimply. “I'd adore it.” 

d laughed, but it hurt his head. 

4e eyed him gravely and said: “You'll 

Anfout one thing, Mr. Fenway—I’m not 

9) I’ve been in love with you for years. 

(silly, | know, but I can’t help it.” 

}: stared at her. 

Yon't let it bother you,” she said. “It’s 

hl 





hailess—like the love of the beggar maid 
forhe king who passed by in his golden 
sob. It won't hurt my work.” She sat 
mn crisply behind the low table. “Drink 
\ tea while it’s hot, Mr. Fenway.” 
‘e was corny, all right, Tod decided, 
he was nice. A couple of years from 
she’d know better than to give her- 
Away. She’d grow up and grow Claws, 
hll the rest of them. Like Sandy. But 
ishe was naive and honest and nice. 
idrank his tea and felt the muscles in 
heck relax. Why hadn't anyone told 
bout tea? 
ralee was quick and willing, but Tod 
her hard to teach. Obviously she 
ed him and she was eager to learn. But 
how her voice always slipped back to 
zy insinuating ways, and after a bit 
elivery began to affect the band. In- 
of good corn, some of the boys gave 
with just corn. 
xd knew he should let her go, but 
how he couldn’t. Maybe she’d never 
h on, but what could you do when a 
admitted that she only wanted to sing 
e Fenway manner because it kept her 
to you. Of course, he wasn’t in love 
Coralee, although he would admit 
she appealed to him, but she was naive 
ver about her own feelings. 
you should ever fall in love with 
i she said after a month, “and if you 
Hed to do something drastic about it, 
marrying me, the first question for me 
d be Home versus Career.” 
hd grinned: “I know—a girl’s career 
es first.” 
?m not a career girl,” she said indig- 
y. “You know that. I want a hus- 
and a home and babies. It’s what 
ly normal girl wants, and I’m normal.” 
bd laughed at her. Still, it got a little 
lag his skin. He was almost 35, and one 
ese days the draft would scoop him 
ut he’d thought about marriage and 
ple of kids. It was something to look 
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i “but someday maybe you will be. 
go back to That Girl and I'll shoot 


er frankness made him a bit uneasy, 
lit pleased him too. She was young 


ange quality of innocence. One day, 
othing happened, he would probably 
y Coralee. 


EY were working over a new song 
he afternoon Sandy strode in on her 
legs and said: “Hello, Tod.” 

hen her rich sweet voice hit his ear 
rned slowly to stare at her, and he 
pleased. Not because she was still 
dea of what a woman ought to look 
for all the faint shadows under her 
and a new trace of tiredness around 
‘mouth, but simply because he was 
to see her. That had worried him. He 
he’d have to meet her again some- 
, and he’d been afraid that it would 


e€ went over and titled her chin with 
efinger and kissed her lightly and said: 
ney, this is swell.” 

e smiled up at him: “I kept wonder- 
fif you were really as beautiful as I 
sembered you.” 

e laughed: “Tell me I ought to be in 
ures.” Then he said: “This is Coralee 
rman.” 
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Sandy held out her long nervous hand: 
“T’ve heard you often on the air, Miss 
Sherman—it’s a lovely voice.” 

Coralee was excited. Her blue eyes had 
a glint in them. “Thank you,” she said. “I 
adored you in Tulip Time.” 

Tod looked from one of them to the 
other and wondered how two girls could 
be so alike and still so different. He tried 
to put a mental finger on the difference, but 
it eluded him. Maybe it was just that Sandy 
had more directness, more drive, that she 
was older and surer of what she wanted. 

He asked: “What brings you to town— 
personal appearance?” 

She shook her head and frowned. 

“Tm supposed to be on vacation. I was 
going to New York to see the shows and 
buy a new hat. But Mark Bingham wired 
me to stop over here and wait for him.” 

“Poor dear,’ Tod said. “Pursued by 
producers.” 

“It’s something about a new contract.” 

“You must be thrilled,” said Coralee. 

Sandy looked at her for a moment: “It 
will be your turn soon. Your coloring— 
your eyes—you’re perfect for pictures. 
They'll be after you—Mark Bingham or 
someone like him.” She paused, and 
asked: “Would you like to meet him?” 

Coralee looked at Tod and he stepped 
in quickly: “Tell your Mark Bingham to 
take a long walk on a short dock—this 
little one stays with the band.” 

Sandy shrugged and shook out her yel- 
low hair in a familiar tossing motion. 
“How is the band?” 

“S0O-so.” 

“No headaches?” she asked quite cas- 
ually. 

“The usual quota.” Tod met her eyes, 
saw a question in them, and evaded it. 
“We play our dates.” 


HAT shut her out, and Tod saw her 

put on her public personality, saw her 
become the Sandy Ruggles whose face 
had been on a thousand billboards. The 
gray eyes misted over with politeness and 
the smile on her good wide mouth went 
professional. 

“T’ll run along,” she said. “You two 
want to work.” 

“Rehearsal at five,” he told her lightly. 
“Stop back and give the boys a break.” 

“T'd love to,” she said, and made an 
exit, lithe and jaunty. 

Coralee’s eyes stayed on the door after 
it had closed. “Tod...” She hesitated. 
“Tod, she’s really something.” 

He sat down to the piano and rolled 
a chord in the bass. “Yeah—Sandy was al- 
ways pretty wonderful.” He caught up 
the melody with his right hand. “Come on 
—let’s take another chorus.” 

The boys were glad to see her again, 
except Tom Corcoran, the tenor sax man, 
but Tom never seemed to like anyone, not 
even himself. She sang a couple of her old 
numbers, for Auld Lang Syne, and the 
band backed her up so that her voice stood 
out like an emerald on red velvet. This 
was it, Tod knew, this was Music With 
the Fenway Flair, music with a sort of 
shimmering nostalgia. She fitted in; she 
sang his way. 

When she was through she thanked ev- 
eryone, and turned to Tod: “That felt 
good.” 

“Tt sounded good,” he said. “You've 
got all the old tricks and a couple of new 
ones. You're still way up there.” 

“Tod,” she said quickly, “could you 
come out for my new picture? The studio 
bands don’t help me here.” She touched 
her heart, and then added: “I’ve spoken to 
Mark Bingham.” 

He shook his head. “Sorry, honey.” He 
beckoned Coralee up to the bandstand. 
“Come on, sugar. We'll give Sweet And 
Simple another run through, and this time 
let’s sell: it.” 

The boys wouldn’t give for Coralee— 
wouldn’t or couldn’t—and Tod wished 
Sandy would get out before she realized 
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For the brighter side of today’s confused 
footwear situation, see your Freeman dealer. 
He is a stickler for quality, he knows 
values . . . or he wouldn’t be selling 
Freeman Shoes. He wants to’ fit you 
comfortably in distinguished-looking 
shoes that will make your ration- & 
coupon declare a dividend. Incidentally, ‘ 
he may have some fine spring and 
summer Freemans made before the 
WPB ban on sport styles and colors. 
For his name, write Freeman 


Shoe Ccrporation*, Beloit, Wis. 


MOST STYLES 


You'll tind your favorite 


styles . . . civilion and 


Military models . . . at 
your Freeman Dealer's. 


FREEMAN 


*Manufacturers of 


_ BOOTMAKER GUILD SHOES WITH “CRADLE HEEL TRED" $1i.50** 


*“FOR MOST STYLES 
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FINE SHOES $6.75** 
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if last winter gave that when she went away she had taken 
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Act NOW— 
apply BALSAM-WOOL 


Attic Insulation 


Why go through another winter of chills and 
shivers. Right now—while materials and men 
are still available—apply Balsam-Wool Attic 
Insulation. Then you’ll be sure of having 
greater comfort through the cold months— 
sure of health protection—sure of fuel savings 
up to 20%. And right now you’ll have greater 
summer comfort. Balsam-Wool is the famous 
high efficiency blanket insulation—quickly 
and easily applied in your attic—moisture- 
proofed, flameproof, windproof and sturdy. 
It’s sold under a money-back guarantee of 
complete satisfaction—on liberal credit terms. 
Ask your lumber dealer about Balsam-Wool 
Attic Insulation, or mail coupon. 

F Woop CONVERSION COMPAN = a. = A 
; WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY i 
j Dept. 199-5, First National Bank Bldg. | 
I St. Paul, Minnesota I 
j Gentlemen: I want to know more about Balsam- | 
j Wool Double-Value Attic Insulation. 1 
l To assist us in giving you special information, | 
| Please check: I am a home owner[] renter[] archi- | 
j_ tect{] student[] contractor[] 1 
| | 
| ! 
! 1 
I ! 
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BUGS IN YOUR 
VICTORY GARDEN? } 


Use Red Arrow Garden Spray to kill in- “= 
sects in Victory Gardens. Safe when sprayed 
to humans, birds, pets. 35c bottle makes 
several quarts. Buy Red Arrow Spray where 
you_buy garden supplies. 

Send post card for new illustrated 

“Garden Insect Identification 
and Control Chart.’* Address: McCormick 
Sales Company, Dept. 2D5, Baltimore, Md. 
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some of his lift, some of his shimmer with 
her. 

But next day he saw her having lunch 
with three of his men—Weary Wilson, the 
trombone; Biff Land, the drummer; and 
Niles Anderson, the best trumpet this side 
of Jericho. After work that night he saw 
her again, this time in a waffle shop, talk- 
ing with his oboe man and two of his 
string section. It irritated Tod vaguely, 
but there was nothing he could do. He just 
hoped she’d get out of town. 

Next day at noon his telephone jan- 
gled him out of bed and there she was 
again: ‘““Tod, do me a favor.” 

He yawned and said: “Sure, honey— 
just name it.” 

“Bingham’s due this afternoon. I want to 
talk to you before I see him. Drive me 
out to the lake—will you, Tod?” 


a ee came wide awake. The lake had 
been their special place, a place over- 
grown with memories. There Sandy had 
pulled his head down one night and kissed 
him so hard she bruised his lips. He could 
walk blindfolded to the exact spot where 
he’d asked her to marry him. She’d laughed 
at him and teased him about taking so 
long to make up his mind. She’d known 
she loved him from the first; she knew 
she’d always love him. The lake was their 
place to be together, to talk to each other 
quietly, to settle all their problems. 

Tod said: “The lake?” 

“Yes—do you mind?” 

He did, but he couldn’t say so. He said: 
“T'll pick you up in half an hour.” 

While the electric razor buzzed around 
his chin, he tried to figure it out. Prob- 
ably it was Mark Bingham and the new 
contract, but that didn’t make sense. Sandy 
had always known more about fishhooks 
buried in fine print than he ever would, 
and when it came to money she had an 
uncanny instinct for what the traffic would 
bear. It must be Coralee; somehow 
Sandy must have a hunch about him and 
Coralee 

She was waiting for him, done up in 
something very Santa Monica and sporty 
which made her look loose and leggy. She 
got in beside him and when they were out 
on the road she pulled off her hat and let 
her yellow hair blow. 

The lake hadn’t changed. Sandy slid out 
of her door, threw back her thin square 
shoulders, took a breath and held it for a 
moment. Then she hooked an arm through 
Tod’s and they went off down the hard- 
packed beach, their shoes crunching in 
the sand. 

After a bit they sat on a rock and she 
said: “Can I still talk to you, Tod?” 

“Why not?” 

“Well...” She let it hang and then 
said briskly: “About the band, Tod—you 
know it stinks.” 


HAT caught him unawares, and he 

opened his mouth to protest, but sud- 
denly he knew that she was right, that she 
was only saying something which had lain 
nagging in his mind for a long time. He 
watched a wave curl in and break. So he 
had lost the Fenway Flair. 

“Yeah,” he said. “It stinks.” 

“It’s Tom Corcoran,” she went on. “I’ve 
talked to some of the other men. Cor- 
coran’s got it in his head he ought to be 
running the band. He’s bucking you. 
You'll have to fire him.” 

Tod set his teeth and waited. 

“You can get Gus Romberg. He’s a 
better sax than Corcoran, and the boys 
tell me he’s free.” 

“Tm no good at firing people,’ Tod 
said. 

“You'll learn,” she said. “Because you’re 
going to let your little Miss Sherman go 
too.” 

“Coralee?” Tod stared at her. 

“She’s worse for you than Corcoran.” 

Tod didn’t know whether to laugh or get 
sore. Just who did Sandy think she was, 
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dropping in from Hollywood for a couple 
of days and telling him off? 

Sandy went on in her round firm voice: 
“Coralee isn’t your dish, Tod. She’s too 
sweet and low-down. She’s a jump-band 
girl. She can’t sing your way—and you've 
got the band off beat. You'll have to fire 
her.” 

“Fire her!’ Tod bounced off the rock. 
“Tm going to marry her.” 

He stood over the yellow-headed girl, 
glaring down at her, wanting to give it to 
her straight just this once, wanting to tell 
her a few of the things that had been pil- 
ing up on him since she sold out. But she 
wouldn’t look at him; she kept staring 
out over the water. 

“Tod,” she said at last. ““Why don’t you 
grow up?” 

“Why don’t I—” 

“She'll never marry you, Tod.” 

“She loves me.” 

“She’s using you.” 

“Look!” He was shouting. “She’s not 
like you. She doesn’t want a career. She 
doesn’t care about meeting heels like your 
Mark Bingham. What Coralee wants is 
me. Can you understand that? She wants 
to be where I am.” 

Now Sandy looked up. “I can under- 
stand a girl wanting to be where you are, 
Tod,” she said gently. “But not Coralee.” 

He stood glaring down at her, but the 
words wouldn’t come. 

“Tod,” she went on. “You're a sucker 
for women on the make.” 

“You ought to know,” he said, and 
turned back up the beach. “Let’s get out 
of here.” 

Tod stabbed the button outside Cora- 
lee’s apartment and shined a shoe on his 
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pants leg impatiently. Sandy w 
but Sandy was wrong. Now that 
his mistake he could explain 
and when she saw her mistake, t 
pull together and get the jump o 
voice somehow. In no time hi 
the band giving off the old Feny 
mer. 

The door opened suddenly 
she was, eyes blue and shining, 
soft and coaxing, just as he y 
She stared at him a second, stan¢ 
and still. 

Then she said: “I thought it w; 

“The heck with Sandy,” he s 
and I have work to do.” He p 
her, into the apartment. ‘ 

“Tod—wait!” she called, an 
saw it. 


N’THE silver frame on the 

tip table was an excellent | 
Mark Bingham. Tod froze cold 
ond and then turned slowly, sear 
walls. He was surrounded by 
ham. Pictures cut from fan m 
Pictures from rotogravure sectior 
where. He walked over and pick 
silver frame and stared. 

“Expensive,” he said, and then 
inscription aloud: ‘I'll hear yo 
dreams. Best regards. Mark.” 
aged a laugh. “Nice play on w 
see you in my dreams. A goo 
Coralee came across the room 
watched her. “Mark a friend of 

“Sandy lent it to me,” she said ai 
bat an eye. 

Tod glanced around the room 
“A nice’ setup—but don’t you 
another act?” - 

“Why should I?” she asked. 

He mimicked her soft, sultr 
“You'll find out one thing, Mr. Bi 
I’m not coy. I’ve been in love ¥ 
for years. But don’t let it both 
He frowned and then laughed. “It 
less—like the love of the beggar 
the king who passed by in hi 
coach,” . 

“It’s good corn,” she said. “It ge’ 

“Like shooting fish in a barrel,” 
and started out. _ ; 

“Tod,” she called after him. 
a good guy, but you're a suc 
women.” 

He said, “Ouch!” 

“You don’t play for fun,” she s: 


don’t play for fun. No one plays for® ton 
It’s every girl for herself, Tod. Yo Be: 
to remember.” 

He stopped in the doorway long ent ses 


to wave to her. “Ill remember, 
Give my love to Mark Bingham 
shut the door fast. 

He was so busy remembering tha 
didn’t catch on for a while. It didn 
register when he saw Gus Rombi 
Tom Corcoran’s chair at rehearsal. 

“Hi, boss,” Gus said, but still it 
take. 

Then the band took off on Let's ¢ 
Love and there was Sandy coming 
the dance floor toward him, swaying 
tle from the hips, her yellow hair pile 
top of her head, and her voice shimr 
above the shimmer of. the band, s 
to him, singing to him with the Fi 
flair. Then he caught on, but he stil 
believe it. 

“Bingham. .. .” he said. 

She finished the chorus, and said: 
lee can have him.” 

“The new contract?” 

“He knows now that when I say 
mean it.” ry 

“I’m a sucker for women,” he 
slowly. “It’s every girl for herself.” _ \ 

“Tt’s me for you,” she said and touc 
her heart. “When I sing I need somett 
here.” a 

Tod kissed her quickly and shuckeé¢ 
coat. He picked up his stick and turn 
the bandstand. “All right, boys,” he 
“Let’s get to work.” 

THE END 
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TYPHOID 
STOPPED THIS WAR WORKER IN 1918 


Today this scourge has almost disappeared — 
Thanks to the effort of your public health officer 





(OU don’t hear much about typhoid today, do you? Yet twenty-five 


| 


ly, cases of typhoid fever are extremely rare because the causes of 


years ago, it was a common disease that hit almost every family. 


lisease have been brought under control. Through the tireless efforts 
e nation’s public health officials, drinking water and other sources 


nsible for typhoid have been effectively policed. 
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gicipal water and milk supplies are safe not by accident but because 
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SEALRIGHT Co., INC., FULTON, N. Y. * KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
; SEALRIGHT PACIFIC, LTD., LoS ANGELES 





Both health authorities and dairymen recognize the 
vital importance of keeping the pouring top of the f < — 
milk bottle protected against handling contamination. 


That’s why, in all parts of the country, 
public spirited dairies are sealing their \ van 
Ses Be an > \Sa 
bottles with Sealright’s Sanitary Ace 
§ Sig . 


Hood — a sterile-clean, tamper- a a7. printed in the 

2 y Le vt foreay this 

SANITARY PAPER proof paper closure which safe- Sa eenrereae 
. . " AY containers. 
guards bottles during delivery— “\\ \, Sa 


M I L K B Oo T T L E tj Oo oO D S a precaution more fmportant than 


ever, during wartime, 


local health officials have maintained close supervision over them, have 
seen to it that the purity of your water supply is properly safeguarded, 
that milk is pasteurized and bottled under sanitary conditions. One of the 
reasons why America is a stronger nation today, better able to defend itself, 
is that your Federal, State and local health officials have been on the job 
stamping out and controlling the spread of disease. 

Now, as never before, it is important to keep well. Support the pro- 


gram of your public health officer—he is a key man in national defense. 
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greenhouse, like many other black-mar- 
ket abattoirs, was safely located in a 
rural area where there wasn’t even a local 
regulation covering meat inspection. 

There’s a federal law now, stipulating a 
maximum penalty of ten years in the 
penitentiary and a $10,000 fine for selling 
livestock for slaughter without a U. S. 
license, or for slaughtering without a gov- 
ernment permit, whether the meat goes 
through interstate commerce or not. But 
as long as there is big money in a racket, 
there will always be racketeers willing to 
take their chances, and there is money 
aplenty in bootleg meat. There is (and will 
continue to be) a minimum demand by 
every civilian in the country for half a 
pound of meat per week that he can’t get 
under rationing. Roughly, that’s three 
billion pounds a year—a_ palm-tingling 
prospect to the racket boys. 

The ten-and-ten clause in the new fed- 
eral meat laws, designed to protect the na- 
tion’s pocketbook and its health, looks 
good enough on the books. The trouble 
is that the very medium that brought it 
about—the war—threatens to make it as 
ineffectual as was the liquor prohibition 
law. The manpower shortage is so acute 
that there aren’t enough investigators to 
run down all the violations. 


The Danger is in Bad Meat 


The Department of Agriculture is au- 
thority for the admission that, up until 
April Ist, ten million pounds of meat were 
sold through black-market channels every 
weekday. Practically all of the meat origi- 
nated in the great packing plants and came 
through perfectly legitimate channels un- 
til it fell into the hands of price-gouging 
bandits who distributed it. That’s the stuff 
that is most likely to fall afoul of the gov- 
ernment’s slaughter-permit and licensing 
laws, but it’s not the meat that concerns 
us. That was good meat, even though it 
was in the black market. 

We're concerned with the rotten stuff of 
uncertain origin, an ounce of which can 
cripple or kill you, and which will be in 
more demand than ever if good meat gets 
scarcer in the black market. It originates 


in the communities where it is consumed. . 


It is produced in comparatively small 
quantities, but a little of it goes a long way. 

The full danger of bad meat manifests 
itself in the summer months. Ask any doc- 
tor what will happen to you if you eat a 
piece of beef or pork that has been lying 
in the July-August heat, with the flies get- 
ting at it, for a couple of days before the 
time is opportune to sneak it in to where 
it is to be sold. Before dwelling on the 
hazards to life and health, let’s take a look 
at the mechanics of the problem. 

One day recently, inspectors of New 
York City’s Department of- Markets were 
posted along a main artery of travel lead- 
ing into the metropolis from the upstate 
farmlands, their eyes peeled for suspicious- 
looking trucks. They stopped truck after 
truck—particularly the filthier-looking 
ones that might be used today to haul a 
pile of garbage and tomorrow a load of 
coal. Their efforts were finally rewarded 
when they looked inside one fugitive from 
a scrap heap and saw three tons of crudely 
dressed beef, en route to a butcher shop in 
the Bronx where it was to have been sold 
without benefit of inspection of any kind. 

The beef had come down from Peeks- 
kill, not many gallons of gas distant, with- 
out the slightest attention to sanitation. It 
had just been tossed onto a layer of long- 
accumulated filth on the bottom of the 
truck, and some of the outer covering of 
fat was nearer black than white. 

It so happened that, when the filth-cov- 
ered fat was cut away and the meat itself 
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Beware of the Black Market 


Continued from page 16 


subjected to analysis, all but a hundred 
pounds of it was found to be safe to eat. 
The hundred pounds branded unfit for 
human consumption was another story. 
One carcass had been slaughtered and 
dressed in a manure-stained barn. What 
would have happened to those who would 
have purchased that meat might have 
made a horror story that would have 
shocked the nation. 

A certain type of small farmer, then 
(the little hand-to-mouth fellow with a 
dirty barn, a cow or two or a tiny, rat-in- 
fested piggery), is another factor in the 
diseased-meat picture. Many of these little 
fellows are sore because they’re not cash- 
ing in on the war boom. They’re not in 
soybeans, corn, wheat, canning crops or 
other big cash enterprises. But if they’ve 
got a single pig on the premises, they’re a 
potential menace. Sooner or later, they 
may get an offer for the animal from a dis- 
reputable butcher—an offer they may find 
too good to turn down. 

A little farmer doesn’t need a govern- 
ment license to slaughter for his own con- 


nated. As for loose sausage and ham- 
burger meat, nobody has yet figured out 
a way to stamp that. 

Then there’s outright counterfeiting of 
government stamps and permit numbers. 
It’s a comparatively simple matter merely 
to reproduce a rubber stamp with some let- 
tering and numerals on it. With about 
fifty-five million pounds of meat being sold 
to shoppers every weekday, inspectors ob- 
viously can’t examine the authenticity of 
the purple markings on every carcass. 

There has been considerable talk to the 
effect that gangsters, particularly the rem- 
nants of the Capone mob, have taken over 
black-market operations. It doesn’t seem 
to be true. So far, the biggest dealers yet 
uncovered in the black market are small 
fry who have had some previous experi- 
ence with meat. Straws in the wind, as to 
the desperate tactics to which greed-ridden 
men will resort, have come to the attention 
of the American Meat Institute from cat- 
tlemen’s associations in Nevada, Texas 
and northeastern California.” 

Now let us see what health inspectors 
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“Gad, dear—tonight you remind me of when you were lovely!” 
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sumption. So the pig goes off to the black 
market. If federal inspectors in the area, 
who are now counting livestock heads, 
miss the pig, the farmer can say his fam- 
ily ate it; and just one pig, handled under 
certain unsanitary conditions, can cripple 
or kill more than a hundred people. Up 
until recently, slaughtering has never been 
carried on surreptitiously. The danger lies 
in the haste and the conditions that are 
imposed by any unlawful activity. 


Follow-up of the Slaughtered Hog 


Now let us follow the pig, slaughtered 
without benefit of sanitation or inspection, 
to the butcher shop. The housewife is told 
that she should démand to see the inspec- 
tion stamp and also the permit number of 
the slaughterer on the carcasses in her 
butcher shop. Here the unscrupulous 
butcher has two ways of defying the law. 
In the first place, it is impossible to cover 
every inch of every carcass with stamps. 
The fact that a steak or a pork chop doesn’t 
actually have some purple lettering on the 
fat doesn’t mean that it’s a bootleg cut. 
An unscrupulous butcher, then, can insert 
his unsanitary chops and steaks in among 
the legitimate cuts. Trying to identify a 
steak from the carcass it’s cut from would 
be something like trying to identify a 
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and doctors have to say about bad meat. 
In the first place, meat can be bad in vary- 
ing degrees. It can be so putrefied and 
odorous that you couldn’t get it past your 
nose; but that’s not the kind of meat you 
stand a chance of running across in the 
black market. You are likely to find ordi- 
nary food intoxication, or food poisoning 
(which rarely causes death, but just knocks 
you out for a few days) in a nice sweet- 
smelling porterhouse, if the slaughtering 
has been done under unsanitary ccndi- 
tions, such as in a manure-stained barn. 

At the most dangerous end of the disease 
scale, you stand an outside chance of pick- 
ing up with black-market hamburger a 
classic malady known as allantiasis, which, 
medical records show, has been known 
actually to kill a person as quickly as 
cyanide of potassium. In between plain 
food intoxication and the thing called al- 
lantiasis is trichinosis. You needn’t 
bother trying to pronounce the word for, if 
you get the disease, a complication around 
the larynx will probably prevent you from 
talking between the seventh and four- 
teenth days. And if you are one of the 
five out of every hundred who eventually 
die from it, you won’t be talking anyway. 

This trichinosis can be contracted 
from any meat, but pork is the chief prod- 
uct to watch out for. You're perfectly safe 


toothpick from the tree where it origi-. with the pork, as you are with all other 


‘worms in it. The worms are so 




















































meat, if you buy it through rep 
butchers who deal only with legi 
packers or distributors. That's beea 
hogs they deal in have been fed 
or peanuts, and the piggeries 
hogs come from have been car 
spected for rats. Rats are 
small worm that is the basis of 
sis. In the Pittsburgh greenhou 
of the pigs rooted about in pens 
rats. Kitchen swill and uncooke 
which make up a large part of 
are also major sources of the 
worm. 

Now, without meaning to ala 
us see what happens when you e 
of sausage or a hamburger 


it takes a powerful microscope 
them, and there are many thot 
them in each ounce of the kir 
we're talking about. When they 
human gastrointestinal tract, th 
on their surroundings. They gi 
four days and raise families of t 
The children migrate to the bloc 
and from there to the volunte 

That’s when you really begin to 
ful. Anywhere from ten days to 
may have passed since you ate f 
market hamburger, sausage or po 
and you wonder what’s hit yo 
have strength enough to pick up 
it’s wise to call a doctor. He car 
fix you up in a matter of weeks or 
unless you’re one of the five out o 
dred who are going to die. 
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Mr Fr 
Tapeworm and Typhoid Fey m Mh 

If, several days after eating a ra ay 
burger sold to you without bene 
ration coupon, you begin to have é 
nal discomfort, lose your appe! 
become unexplainably depresse 
doctor may find it necessary to t 
for tapeworm. 

Should you, a fortnight or so aft 
ing your teeth into a particular 
porterhouse, purchased after a vy 
conversation with your butcher in pial 
of the store, find yourself experie 
dull headache, a cough without a c 
a temperature that puts a strain ¢ 
thermometer, the chances are ya 
typhoid fever. The flies, which w 
summer to put in an appearance 
black market, are very efficient 
the typhoid germ. All they ask for 
or so in private with a carcass hid¢ 
hot barn somewhere. 

The Department of Agriculture ham) jin¢ 
years protected the health of the natc®» 
inspecting cows for market, both 
and after slaughter, for traces of t.b. “@., 
better way is there to pick up the 
than to eat rare hamburger whic 
tains, among other ingredients th 
can’t identify, the lungs of a tuber 
cow? ~ 

The only way you can be absolute 
is to satisfy yourself personally tha 
butcher shop where you deal is abov 
proach. Fly-by-night butcher shoj 
mushrooming all over the count 
these shops, you'll be able to get a 
of loose sausage or hamburger no 
how tough things get. These are al 
shops that dirty trucks drive up te 
dead of night. 

An added danger is to be found ¢ 
sionally in meat establishments 
employees.. Sometimes a dishonest \@¥jpyy 
will do some private bootlegging “0 
side. 4 

If you really want to stick on the 
side, stay within your ration allowant 7 
deal only with a butcher whose integ 
not to be questioned. | 

THE END 
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2, when his baby daughter, Marion, was just 
lr old, Mr. Frank H. Chadwick posed with her 
picture. Mrs. Chadwick determined to con- 
a pictorial record of her little girl growing up. 
| you see the results. Aside from their unique 
interest, the pictures graphically indicate 
\urse of a child’s growth from birth to maturity. 
> pba but not uniform. If the very rapid 
of growth during the first year of life persisted 
ls years, anormal child would then weigh about 
700 pounds—50 tons! The growth tempo wanes 
\infancy, but ceaseless activity continues fo ac- 
lany physical and mental development. The body 
Ws uses dextrose sugar directly for tissue for- 
n, body function and health maintenance. 
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FE begins with a speck of protoplasm weighing 1/150,000 of an 
ounce. This tiny seed is charged with power to multiply itself 


trillion times until birth. 


Growth is continuous but not uniform (see red line above). At 
th a baby weighs about 7% pounds; at 1 year, about 3 times as 
hch; at 4 years, 5 times as much; at 11 years, 10 times as much. 


If adequately nourished, a child effects a saving of 2 to 5 years 
iting its developmental span—and yet becomes a taller, heavier, 
althier, happier and more attractive being at maturity. 


Of prime importance to children are energy-producing foods, 















While dextrose sugar is not sold directly to consumers, it is today 
used as an important ingredient of many popular foods...cereals, 
cakes, crackers, soft drinks, canned fruits and fruit juices, candies, 
ice cream, table syrups, prepared desserts, jams and jellies—and 


many others. 


no extra cost. 


rally needed to maintain continuous growth and to sustain cease- 











DEFINITION 


ktrose is a scientific 
ime. It is not a trade 
ark. It describes a 
tal, natural sugar— 
st as the names 
ictose, maltose, suc- 
fe, etc. define other 
pes of sugar.. 













Is activity. These foods (called car-bo-hy-drates) are all trans- 
med into dextrose sugar by digestion before the body can use 


all through life 


is the 


SUGAR your body uses directly for ENERGY 


Miss Marion Chadwick is now 
22 years old. Attractive, intelli- 
gent, energetic, Miss Chadwick 
is living proof that sound nutri- 
tion and thoughtful parental 
training produce superior beings. 


them for energy. The basic “fuel” sugar of the human body, dextrose 
is pure white, sweet and cooling to taste. 


Look for mention of dextrose on the labels or wrappers of the 
foods you buy—it is your assurance of genuine food energy—at 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
One of the producers of dextrose sugar 










ALL-AMERICAN 


The chief source of 
dextrose is American 
corn, grown by Amer- 
ican farmers. Dextrose 
is refined in American 
factories and distribu- 
ted by American com- 
panies. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat, Off, 


Dublin Shape, $1 


the 
honey-cured 
smoke 


Look at the bowl of this pipe. It’s yellow 
—Yello-Bole Pipes contain real honey, 
and millions of men have found new 
smoking joy and comfort in these famous 
honey-treated pipes. Never a trace of 
“breaking-in” with a Yello-Bole Pipe— 


- the honey lining not only “cures” the first 


smoke, but keeps on curing the bowl so 


. that each Yello-Bole is perpetually and 


forever sweet-smoking, mild, good-temp- 
ered and flavory. 





YELLO-BOLE 
630 FIFTH AVENUE+NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Mordecai Wiley looked down at his 
brother. “I'll tell Hilda I seen you.” 

“Okay, kid.” 

“T’m afraid you'll have to go now,” the 
nurse said to Mordecai. 

Mordecai Wiley started to move with 
the nurse. 


“You can come back later,” the nurse 
said. 
“Kid,” Jacob Wiley said a little des- 


perately. “You sow that pasture to wheat, 
kid. I guess I hadn’t ought to have gone 
on and left you on the farm by yourself but 
I had to, kid.” 

“I’m makin’ out fine, Jake.” 

“Kid, if—if— Listen. Don’t go back 
tonight. Wait till tomorrow. Maybe I'll 


“go with you.” 


BUEN GGrs ik 

“Come on,” the nurse said. “You can 
see your brother later.” She held herself 
quite stiff walking out of the room with 
Mordecai then suddenly she put her arm 
around him and pulled his head against 
the starched whiteness of her uniform. 
“How old are you?” she asked muffledly. 

“Goin’ on twelve,’ Mordecai Wiley 
said. 


ORDECAT had to lean a little for- 

ward when he wanted to look out of 
the day-coach window. Barney Robert- 
son had a little paunch and Mordecai 
couldn’t see much out of the window when 
he leaned back. 

Barney had gotten on at San Diego, too, 
and they had ‘sat together for almost 
two days and nights now but they hadn’t 
said much to each other. Barney was a 
well-dressed fellow, maybe fifty, with fine- 
looking hands like he didn’t have to work, 
though he had some traces of grease under 
his nails. He wasn’t a farmer; didn’t know 
wheat from oats and didn’t seem to care. 


He had been asleep beside Mordecai when’ 


the train woke him when it stopped the 
first night. 

The train grumbled past some oil wells, 
past a little station and Barney leaned for- 
ward to look at the name of the town. 
Then he stood up and got his satchel down 
from the rack above, opened it and took 
out a bottle. He looked at his watch, 
a timetable, opened the bottle and took a 
drink out of it, put the top back on, then 
took it off again, and took another drink. 
He put the bottle in his inside coat pocket. 

“Won't be long now,” he said. He closed 
up the satchel and put it back on the rack. 
“Some ride.” 

“Where you going, mister?” Mordecai 
asked. He felt he ought to say something. 

“Little factory town down the line,” 
Barney said. “I got on at San Diego. You 
were asleep.” He paused. “Been workin’ 
in an aircraft plant.” 

“I guess you fellows make good money,” 
Mordecai said. 

“Peanuts,” Barney said. 
really.” 

“Dealer?” 

“Yeah—I don’t deal in nothin’. A dealer 
in stores, gambling stores.” 

M ordecai said uneasily, “You deal cards, 
like?” 

“Cards, dice, roulette, anything,” Bar- 
ney said. “I was workin’ in Reno, had 
some trouble, went down to San Diego 
and got on workin’ with the airplane peo- 
ple—some plant they got—I saved me up 
a stake. I’m gonna open my own place.” 

“You mean you're fixin’ to open you 
up a airplane factory?” Mordecai said. 

Barney laughed. “Uh-uh, I’m gonna 
open me up a little place where the guys 
can drop the dough they make in an 
airplane factory.” 

“It’s against the law, ain’t it?” Mordecai 
said, vaguely troubled. 

“J got the fix in,” Barney said. ““There’s a 


“Tm a dealer, 
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town out here where they are puttin’ up 
a factory; got it up now. I knew the D.A. 
in the old days and he’s gonna let me go. 
He can handle the sheriff.” 

“You mean they won’t arrest you?” 
Mordecai said. 

“Not unless I don’t pay off,” Barney 
said. He took the bottle out of his pocket 
and took a small swallow. “Their love for 
law and order,” Barney said, pleased with 
himself, “is skin deep. Frogskin deep.” 

“T wouldn’t think you’d want to do that 
now,” Mordecai said slowly. 

“Why not?” 

“Well, with the war and all.” 

“What’s your name, kid?” Barney asked. 

“Mordecai. Mordecai Wiley.” 

“Where'd you get a handle like that. 
Mordecai—some handle,” Barney said. 

“I wouldn’t think you’d want to quit 
workin’ in a airplane factory now, with the 
war and all,” Mordecai said again. 

“What’s your trade, kid, or do you just 
go to school?” ie 

“Tm a farmer,” Mordecai said. 

“And you are farmin’?” Barney asked. 

“Yeah, that’s right.” 

“Well, kid,” Barney said. “I’m a dealer, 
see. A gambler. That’s my trade. That's 
what I’m gonna work at just like you are 
a farmer.” 

Mordecai thought about this for a mo- 
ment. “But you was workin’ in a airplane 
factory.” 

“You think one guy buckin’ rivets is 
gonna make any difference?” Barney 
asked. 

Mordecai didn’t answer him for a while. 
“T dunno,” he said finally, thinking about 
the farm, wondering how the cat and the 
chickens would make out. He didn’t think 
about the mules. He knew the mules would 
be all right. 

. “Your folks gonna meet you when you 
get where you're goin’? Barney asked. 
Mordecai’s silence had made him a little 
uneasy and he felt like talking with the 
drinks he had taken. 

“Naw,” Mordecai said. 

“They aren’t?” 

“They’re dead,” Mordecai said. 

“Tm sorry to hear that,” Barney said: 
“Who works the farm?” 





“As a matter of fact, I don’t quite know the 
rules! Would you mind going over them?” 
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“I do,” Mordecai told him. 
Jake used to.” 

“Jake?” ’ 

“Yeah, my brother. But he had 
the war. He joined the Navy.” — 

“What are you doin’ ridin’ ¢ 
Been out to see some folks on t 

“T been to see all the folks I 
decai said. “I’m goin’ home, no 

“Where do you live?” Barney 

“I live in the Ozarks,” the | 
“bout four miles from the t 
paused. “Jake wanted me to pu 
ture to wheat, said they'd need 
bread for this war—he wanted 
some things. I went out to see 

“And now you're goin’ home’ 
said. 

“That's right.” 

“T used to have a home,” Ba 
“Seems like a long time ago.” 

“And now you ain’t got one 

“Nope.” 

Mordecai thought about that f 
ute. He was remembering what 
him. “Mister,” he said finally, 
home—see all that ground out th 
by? That’s your home. Everyboc 
country has got a home and they 
all the time.” 

“Who told you that, kid?” B 
ertson asked. 

“My brother Jake. That’s 
brother Jake sent for me to come 
for,” Mordecai said, realizing 
he hadn’t known before. “He w 
tell me that. He told me to break 
ture to wheat but it was the sar 
kind of, you see...” His voice 
“You see?” he said again, eager! 


ARNEY ROBERTSON di 

anything. He looked at Mord 
a funny look on his face but he ¢ 
anything. Finally he pulled his h 
over his eyes and leaned back in k 
It was getting dark. Mordecai 
looked out of the window as the 
moved past. He could see some 


It was dark outside. The conduc 
by and spoke to Mordecai and hes 
ened up. He felt dirty, tired and sr 


vil 
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CROSS ROADS OF THE WORLD! 


A MIAMI, Flight 10 is loading pas- 
sengers, mail and express for points 
across the United States — for Canada and 
Alaska—for Hawaii and Australia. 


A transport plane in war paint is com- 
ing in, with people and cargo from India, 
Africa and South America. 


As soon as some of its passengers are 
transferred to the waiting ship, Flight 10 
will be ready to go. 





Today, any airport is truly a “cross roads 
of the world!” 


Its airways feed into a vast, invisible 
web over which day-and-night Airline 
schedules carry important passengers and 
cargo between hundreds of U.S. towns and 
cities, and to scores of foreign countries. 


In addition, the Airlines fly a giant fleet 
of transports for Army and Navy supply, 
to every war zone throughout the world. 


Over a global system of airways, Air 
Transport will one day be devoted entirely 
to friendly commerce, with the nearest air- 
port your short-cut to any point on earth! 


» a” » 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; 
please cancel early if plans change. When you use 
Air Express speed delivery by dispatching shipments 
as soon as they’re ready. Air Transport Association, 
1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


PASS THE AMMUNITION... BUY BONDS! 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


AIR TRANSPORT GETS THERE FIRST...PASSENGERS...MAIL...AIR EXPRESS 
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EVER EAT RAW SEA GULL? 


“We organized little prayer meetings in the evening and morning. 
Frankly and humbly we prayed for deliverance. Then we prayed for 
food. If it wasn’t for the fact that I had seven witnesses, I wouldn’t 
dare tell this story, because it seems so fantastic. But within an hour 
after prayer meeting a sea gull came in and landed on my head.” 


‘Tuey ate the gull raw. Used the in- 
nards for bait that caught two fish. 
Ate them raw, too. Seven of the eight 
lived, to be rescued, to fight again to 
help win this war for you and me. 


Yet, some of us act as though the 
days of human sacrifice were over... 
some of us blind as bats to the blood 
and sweat of men who put their lives 
in the balance . . . some of us squawk- 
ing over gas rationing when one of our 
old tires would furnish rubber enough 
for a raft . . . some of us belly-aching 
over shortages when we ought to get 
on our knees and thank God we're not 
living on raw gull and ripe fish... some 
of us four-flushing about our contribu- 
tions, when they couldn’t stand exami- 
nation through an honest microscope. 


Take War Bonds, for example. Are 
you buying your full share—not just 
what you can conveniently afford, but 
all you can? 


—Capt. Eppirt RIcKENBACKER 


Let’s get this straight. Our very lives 
are at stake. The least we can do is to put 
every penny, every dime, every dollar 
we can into War Bonds—the finest in- 
vestment we Americans will ever make. 


FACTS ABOUT WAR BONDS 


1. War Bonds cost $18.75, for which 
you receive $25 in 10 years—or 
$4 for every $3. 

. War Bonds are the world’s safest 
investment — guaranteed by the 
United States Government. 


. War Bonds can be made out in 
1 name—or in 2, as co-owners. 


. War Bonds cannot go down in 
value: If they are lost, the Goy- 
ernment will issue new ones. 


. War Bonds can be redeemed, in 
case of necessity, after 60 days. 


. War Bonds begin to build up in- 
terest after 12 months. 


WEVE Cor 70 win! . 


=~ BUY BOWDS...AND KEEP ON BUYING ss 
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stretched his back and sat up straight. He 
couldn’t see anything outside. 

The train came to a stop. Mordecai 
looked at the man next to him. Barney 
Robertson was watching him from under 
his hat. 

“How was Jake?” Barney Robertson, 
like he knew the answer, didn’t want to ask 
the question, but couldn’t help himself. 

Mordecai Wiley spoke in a rush: “I went 
out there and he was hurt in the hospital 
and he asked me to stay until the next day 
and I stayed. He died that night and I’m 
bringin’ him home. He’s up in the baggage 
Cane 

Barney Robertson remembered the old 
sad song but he couldn’t remember any- 
thing more than the title. 

“T’m gonna bury him,” Mordecai said. 
“They wanted to send him back with a 
guard of honor but Jake don’t need no 
guard of honor.” 

Barney stood up and held his hat in his 
hand where he’d caught it. “You believe 
about that—that stuff about home?” 

“Yeah,” Mordecai said. “I know it.” He 
got up and started down the aisle. 


ARNEY walked down*the aisle with 
LU the kid and looked out on the desolate 
platform. Up the train he could see them 
unloading the casket. 

“Tm gonna bury him up on the hill 
where the gov’ment land starts,”’ Mordecai 
said and his voice was even but the tears 
rolled down his cheeks. “We used to set 
up there and he said that it was our land, 
that’s why he went away and joined the 
Navy.” 

Barney ran back and got his bag and 
stepped off the train as it started moving 
out. They had moved the casket into the 
baggage room and the kid was gone. Bar- 
ney walked down the platform and back, 
his feet sounding loud on the boards, but 
the kid was gone. 

Mordecai Wiley walked up the hill. He 
got to the house and went around and 
opened the back door. Inside he found the 
lantern and lighted it and then went out 
on the back stoop and called the cat. The 
cat appeared in the edge of the light, walk- 
ing languidly, bored. Mordecai went out 
to the chicken house, shone the light in. 
The chickens looked startled and one of 
them fluttered down from its perch and 
scratched in the straw. He went into the 
tool shed and got a shovel and a pick and, 
with the cat following him, he started on 
up the hill. He was very tired and the mus- 
cles in his back hurt from sitting so long 
on the train. At the top of the hill he 
marked the spot and started digging. 

It was a long hard job and when the 
grave was deep and he couldn’t see out, 
he stopped and leaned on the shovel and 
sobbed for a moment. The cat’s bright 
eyes glared down at him but the cat 
meowed companionably and he picked up 
his shovel and moved the lantern and went 
on digging. 

He climbed out on the shovel handle 
and took the pick and fished the shovel out 
and then the lantern. He staggered a little, 
going down the hill. He was very tired. 

In the house he lit a lamp and got out 
his clean overalls and his other shoes and 
washed himself off with some cold water 
and wet his hair and combed it and got a 
clean shirt. When he was dressed, it was 
light enough for him to blow the lantern 
out. He came out of the back door, notic- 
ing a pan of food sitting on the kitchen 
table that had spoiled. He went and got 
the mules up and harnessed them and 
hitched them to the wagon. They broke 
into a hard trot, feeling good, and he had 
a hard time holding them. He let them 
trot all the way to town. 

Barney Robertson was sitting on the 
truck. He took a drink out of the bottle 
that he had in his pocket and lit a ciga- 
rette when he saw the boy coming and 


x | stood up to kick some life back into his 


feet. 
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“Hello,” Mordecai said. He « 
down and tied the mules. 

“Hello, kid. You gonna have a fu 

“I never—I never thought. . .”{ 
began. 

“Rest a minute, kid.” Barney we 
the station and then he came out. “Y 
have a funeral,” he said. 

“I guess I should have told peop 
boy said. He was very tired and te; 
to his eyes. “I couldn’t think of 1 
but getting Jake...” 

“Rest a minute, kid,” Barney sg; 
he sat down on the baggage t 
pulled Mordecai up beside him. 

The men came down pretty 
dressed in their old uniforms. Th 
middle-aged men but they had gott 
their uniforms. One was dressed 
chaplain. They rolled the casket o 
into the wagon and one of them ge 
drive the team and Barney carried 
cai and sat in a car with some of th 
Mordecai didn’t wake up until the 
going up the hill. . 

When he woke up, there were a 
people. It seemed like hundreds an 
of them were crying. They had the 
over the grave and they had the flag 
over it and there were the men to 
guns. 

Mordecai watched them, not sure 
awake. “Take it easy, kid,” Barn 
“T couldn’t get no sailors, but wh 
odds?” 

Mordecai saw Hilda and he sta 
say something to her but he couldn 
minute. Hilda was crying, standing 
father, and her sisters were with f 
not crying, just looking at Mordecai 

He wanted to ask them about 
him with his threshing if he sowed 
pasture to wheat but he couldn’t 
Somebody spoke and somebody 
taps. 

“Take it easy, kid,” Barney said. 
they do it different in the Navy but 
the odds? He can see them hills gooc 
here, what’s the odds?” 

“Thanks, mister,” Mordecaisaid. “ 
like I didn’t think of nothin’ I sho 

“You did all right, kid,” Barney 

Some men came and patted him ¢ 
head and spoke to him and he ans 
them but he didn’t know what he sai 
hoped it was all right. 

“Kid,” Barney said. “I used to 
when I was a kid. What about me 
on a while and helpin’ you?” : 

“Thanks,” Mordecai said. “But 
need no help.” 

“Naw,” Barney said. “I 
won't.” 


KAS 4 


E WALKED down the hill, h 

Mordecai by the hand. He st 
of whisky and cigarettes and good 
clothes. Occasionally Mordecai wou 
him turn his head and look back upt 
and beyond the hill. Theystood to 
and watched the people leave. 

Somebody had unhitched the tear 
tied them up. Mordecai hitched th: 
the plow and drove them out to thi 
ture. Barney watched him. 

He sighted at the mound of earth @ 
the hill and lifted up on the plow hel’ 
and spoke to the mules and the @e ii; 
went into their collars and a thick im; 
ribbon of sod turned over. It was st 
as a line. 

Barney sighed, yelled something 
waved. Mordecai waved back. B 
went down and caught a ride int 
town and got back to the station. F 
his ticket and when he got on the tre 
found he’d have to stand or sit in the 
He got out his bottle and took a 
drink. The bottle was near empty; it 
never last him to San Diego. But t 
guy didn’t want to get behind a rive 
with a headache. “Some kid,” he 
aloud and sat down in the aisle on hit 
case. 
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Tue END 


Startling, isn’t it? But here is the new 1943 Norge Rollator Refrigerator 
which you are doing without. 


The American behind the pair of guns can swing his turret completely 
around as swiftly as you can point your finger. In a flash, he can tilt 
his sights up to the sky or dart them toward ground or water. 


0 foe in air, on land, on sea is fleet enough to elude his searching aim. 
he target found, he can check his motion in a hair’s breadth and, in 
he same split instant, can loose a shattering stream of fire. 


Such is the new Norge for 1943. It embodies more than the actual steel 
and other critical materials which would have gone into your refrig- 


NORGE HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 











erator. Into it have gone, too, the bold imagination, the conscientious 
skill, the mechanical deftness, the ““know-how” which have made Norge 
refrigerators so fine in the past and which would have made your new 
Norge the finest ever built. 


Your reward for doing without your new Norge is the knowledge that 
you, too, have helped to speed the day of Victory and Peace. 


When the guns are stilled, you can be sure that Norge thinking and Norge 
skill, stimulated by the stern school of war, will bring you even greater 
satisfaction, greater convenience than you have enjoyed before. 


NORGE DIVISION BORG-WARNER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
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Sergeant Hall gripped the prisoner 
again. “You understand that?” he 


said. 


“Three months in solitary” 





A SHORT 
SHORT STORY 
COMPLETE 
ON THIS PAGE 


The Collaborationist 


‘By Stanislas Brown 


ILLUSTRATED BY HERBERT MORTON STOOPS ~ 


"Team I saw it happen, this is not 
really my story—and yet in‘'a way 
it is; for weeks later, my friend and 
I reached Nucingheim, thanks to the un- 
derground, and no German patrol found 
us. 

I was chopping wood that day, in the 
little yard behind the office of the camp 
Kommandant. It was late spring, and 
the windows of the office were open. 
Through them I could see the Komman- 
dant, sprawled at ease, half dozing. With 
his sagging cheeks, his great belly, he 
looked like a fat old carp stuffed into a 
uniform. You hated the things he stood 
for, but the man himself was too stupid, 
too pompous, to hate. 

The man we hated was the Englishman, 
Sergeant Hall. 

Here, chopping wood, I could hear Ser- 
geant Hall’s voice roaring on the drill 
ground. He had a couple of hundred En- 
glish prisoners there in the hot morning 
sun. The Kommandant believed in drill; 
Sergeant Hall did too. He whistled for the 
English prisoners to assemble long before 
the regulation time, and he made them 
march, run, jump, crawl, long after the 
other prisoners of the camp had retired to 
their barracks. He rode them, bedeviled 
them, humiliated them in a thousand petty 
ways. 

There were a couple of thousand of us 
in the camp—French, Polish, English. 
Dirty, lice-ridden, ragged, we were all 
wretched, but the most wretched, I know, 
were the English. Their rations of old 
bread and weak soup were the same as 
ours, so were their barracks—but they had 
Sergeant Hall. 

The Germans had appointed Sergeant 
Hall chief interpreter for the English pris- 
oners. Perhaps it is a certain look the 
Quisling has, a certain arrogance or a cer- 
tain subservience—I don’t know; but at 
any rate we all thought the case of Ser- 
geant Hall proved how unerringly the Ger- 
mans could pick the ideal collaborationist. 

Your ideal collaborationist is either a 


thickheaded man or a very shrewd one. 
Sergeant Hall was shrewd. Oh, yes, he saw 
how the land lay; he saw which side his 
bread was buttered on. No ragged trous- 
ers for him. His massive figure—he was 
well over six feet—wore good ‘clean 
clothes. His stomach was full. 

He spoke German as well as his own 
tongue. “Achtung!” he would yell at them, 
his comrades of the past, the English pris- 
oners, when a German officer crossed the 
yard. “Stand up, you swine! Goose-step! 
Quick—march!” 

And the poor devils would go jerking 
across the drill ground, kicking out their 
legs for dear life, while Sergeant Hall 
stood at attention and the German officer 
favored him with a smile. 

But today, as I was chopping wood, 
even Sergeant Hall’s hateful barking voice 
did not irritate me. I had another voice 
in my ear, a remembered voice, a whisper, 
late at night in the dark in the barracks, the 
voice of my friend whispering to me: 

“A week from tonight ... the word 
was passed on to me today. There’s a way 
to get through the wire—” 

“But,” I had whispered back, 
what? Then where do we go?” 


“then 


“To Nucingheim. Nucingheim. First 


stop on the underground to England.” 


HAD not asked my friend how the 

word.had reached him from the under- 
ground. The mysterious, fabulous, won- 
derful underground—even in military 
concentration camps it manages to place 
its agents. And I knew that if my friend 
said it was so, it was so; for he was a Pole 
and IJ was a Pole, and only one thing in the 
world mattered to us—to get out, to get to 
England, to fight again. 

It was not impossible to escape from the 
camp. The impossible thing, at least what 
had always seemed impossible, was to get 
out of Germany, through Alsace and to 
the sea. But with this blessed Nucingheim, 
with friends there to help... . 

Four men had escaped a few days be- 


fore. We had thought of nothing since 
then but their escape; our minds, our very 
nerves traveled with them; each day we 
had watched the gates of the camp with 
fearful expectancy, dreading to see them 
open, to see the four prisoners dragged 
back. 

I saw an officer enter the Kommandant’s 
office, glance at the old man and cough. 
The fat old carp in uniform struggled up 
from his doze, and they raised their arms 
and exchanged their holy Heil Hitlers. 
Then the officer spoke and the Komman- 
dant nodded and the door opened again 
and there they stood, the soldiers and the 
four men; the very four. 

Two Frenchmen, a Pole and an English- 
man, their faces bloody, their clothing 
ripped, their eyes sad and desperate. 

I hit the log of wood a swinging blow, 
and the log rolled closer to the open win- 
dow. I went to it and pretended to be 
adjusting it for splitting. Perhaps they 
would not notice me. This close, I could 
hear. 

None of the recaptured prisoners could 
speak German. The Kommandant sent 
for the interpreters. 

The French interpreter came first. 

“Who helped you to escape?” 

No one had helped them, the French- 
men said. 

“The Kommandant says that is ridicu- 
lous. It will be very hard for you if you 
do not reply honestly. You have been gone 
several days. People have given you food 
and clothing. What people? Where?” 

No one, said the Frenchmen. 

As for the Pole, he flatly refused to 
speak at all. 


“Stubborn dogs,” said the Komman- 


dant. “Half rations; one month solitary 
confinement. Get them out. Now the 
other.” 


He_was a scrawny little man, the Eng- 
lishman. He was half starved, he had been 
badly beaten; it looked as if his nerve was 
gone—and that can happen to any man. 

He looked like a’ little mongrel terrier 












































alongside the magnificent figure t} 
entered the room, the great swel) 
ure, so neatly clad, straight as a g 
the ominous military figure of § 
Hall. 4 
His face was impassive. He 
heels in front of the Kommand 
“We wish to know who helpe¢ 
escape, who gave him food, cloth 
he was hiding before our patre 
them in the forest.” 
Sergeant Hall clicked his he 
turned to the prisoner. He said in 
“The Kommandant wishes to kn 
helped you, who gave you clo 
food, who hid you.” 
The little prisoner did not reply , 
breathing fast, licking that swoll 
Sergeant Hall’s voice took on 
parade-ground bellow: “Will — 
swer?” ’ 
I was leaning toward the wir 
ax in my hand, forgetting entirely 
posed I was. Fortunately at thai 
I saw a reflection in the window, 
man soldier nearing the yard. I tu 
bent and chopped at the wood. 
what happened inside, but the 
passed without a look at me. I 
back to the window. a | 
“Tell me that, will you!” Sergeal 
was roaring. 
His face was livid; it blazed wi 
His two great meaty hands, ha 
mutton legs, were shaking the pi 
thin shoulders so that the ma 
bobbed as if the neck were broke 
“You little guttersnipe! Telli 
story like that! I’ve a good mindt 
“But it’s Gawd’s truth, 
gasped the prisoner. “So help 
Gawd’s truth!” ’ 
“What does he say?” asked 
mandant. 4 
Sergeant Hall swung around, ~ 
“A cock and bull story, sir!” hes 
in German. “He says the clothes ai 
dropped out of the sky—must h 
dropped from an airplane, he saj 
fernal impudence! But just give me 
ute, sir—” | 
The old man grunted. “Dont 
time on such filth. Three months’ s¢ 
half rations. All right, get him out 
Sergeant Hall gripped the p 
again. “You understand that?” 
with his thin smile. “Three months’ 
tary. Three months! Half rations! 
it over!” a 
HE prisoner was a deplorable 
He was trembling, sobbing; b 
his sobs he was spluttering words | 
frantic eagerness. 4 
“T tell you it’s Gawd’s truth! We: 
have stayed longer, we got lost af 
left—but so help me, Sergeant, I swi 
Gawd’s truth! An old peasant with | 
girl, it was—third ’ouse on the 1 
place called Narsing’eim, er son 
like it—I swear, Sergeant, I swear— 
“You swine,” said Sergeant Hall. 
it all away, would you, so no one e} 
ever get out? You swine!” And hes 
the prisoner at the guards and they Gin; 
him from the room. 
The sergeant made a visible effort 
himself together. He straightened his 
he twisted his mustache. He click 
heels to the Kommandant. 
“T apologize, sir,” he said. “The 
impudence made me quite lose my! 
The old Kommandant looked up 
tall military figure, the impeccable : 
the waxed mustache. He smiled. 
“J don’t blame you, Sergeant. The 
derground agents are clever, they ar 
hidden—apparently there must bi 
right here in the camp—but with lo 
operation such as yours, we’ll root 
out. I must tell you how much wei 
ciate your service to the cause. Yo 
not regret it.” 
“Thank you, sir. I am sure I shall 
said Sergeant Hall. 
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T winter’s fuel supply is as much in the 
blic mind as this season’s Victory garden — 
il is tumbling merrily down chutes into many 


ands of home bins these summerlike days. 


e know what’s going on. The immense num- 
furnaces and heating plants being converted 
1 can have but one result — heavier demand 
al. War is taking away the coal dealer’s heip. 
deliveries may be slowed, if all want coal 
Me time. So the farsighted home owner is 
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laying in next winter’s warmth and comfort now. 


All of which is pleasing to Uncle Sam. Because 
he wants to keep tracks clear in the heavy fall and 
winter months for the big flow of war materials 


and troops — the railroads’ No. 1 job. 


As it is, the railroads have a real task right 
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now to keep pace with industry’s enormous coal 
demands. For please remember, industry relies on 
coal for power, energy, light and heat. It takes 
more than a third of all the hundreds of thousands 
of freight cars the Pennsylvania Railroad has in 


service Just to meet coal-hauling demands. So... 
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ike ready your fuel bn NOW... let the coal roll <x 
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26 have given their lives for their couniry 
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Target for 


High in the night over Germany, Allied bombers 
will search out a prized target. 

With bomb bay doors agape, and the bombardier 
grinning in satisfaction over the final run, 
8,000-lb. chunks of destruction will hurtle 
down—on an oil plant. 

For oil is where Adolph can’t take it. The oil 
fields of his stooges and of conquered regions, 
plus his production of synthetic oil, still give 
him, in a year, less than four weeks’ normal 
American production! 


Oil is no less vital to us than to Hitler. But the 


American petroleum industry has seen to it 


OIL IS AMMUNITION + USE IT WISELY 
BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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that the forces of freedom will have all they 
need for war. 


The petroleum industry has seen to it, too, that 
our warplanes have the super-fuel that gives: 
them much of their superiority—100-octane 
gasoline. 


Again, this industry is miraculously producing 
from oil ever-increasing quantities of a prime 
material for synthetic rubber—butadiene. 


And, ironically, the very bombs that smash at 
Hitler’s oil supply are themselves loaded with 
TNT— the basic ingredient of which the pe- 
troleum industry now extracts from oil. 


WORLD'S LARGEST REFINERS OF 


PENNSYLVANIA OILS 





So this war is largely the war of America’s oil 


industry. The great oil companies have en- | 
listed solidly. They’re working together. Where | 


necessary, facilities are pooled, patents and 
processes are shared. There’s a war on. 


Tide Water Associated is fighting, like its brothers- 
in-arms among the oil companies, with every 
resource it possesses. For no effort is too great, no 
enemy too formidable, no sacrifice too demand- 
ing—when the stake is freedom of the world. 





TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 
New York . Tulsa ° San Francisco 
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pod up. It was the correct thing to 
y did it. 

troduced us, and Mr. Martin 
whether my _  friend—indicating 
mightn’t care to join us. I said 
dn’t. I also said I'd only stay a 
hutes. That did not appear to 
jregg Martin angry, though he 
sordial as a gentleman should and 


nt want to like Gregg, but I 
help it. Maybe he was Judy’s 
he was a man’s man, too. He had 
habit of looking you straight in 
when he talked, and while he knew 
ittle social niceties, you couldn’t 
know that if you ever crossed him, 
the kind of a lad who would play 


id two reasons for coming over. 
Ss to prove to Judy that I had her 
mind, whether or not I was sitting 
pire. The second reason was that 
burned up with curiosity—and 
ealousy—about Martin. 

jought maybe he’d been overplay- 
father stuff. A guy falls for a girl, 
mediately starts flaunting his old 
fell, that had seemed all right for a 


on the level—but he appeared to 
ying it a trifle far. Now that I'd 
‘two men and chatted with them 
» 1 wasn’t sure. 
v2 any judge, Gregg Martin was 
ly loco about Judy. Being in 
he condition myself, I couldn’t see 
ig odd about that. The old man, 
idently approved his son’s choice. 
yked like class and money. That 
competition. 
ed generally. The room was 
wil service men and that brought 
lund to the subject of uniforms, 
is something every man is touchy 
if he isn’t in one. I got it that Gregg 
in as much as I did, but the gov- 
ht was saying no. He was doing 
Mportant research chemical work, 
y liked what he was doing too much 
e him into a soldier suit. Judy, 
1g how sensitive I was, explained 
jas Wrong with my eyes. Gregg said, 
how you feel, old man.” 
eel even worse than that,” I said. 
re doing a worth-while job. I’m not. 
t dancing.” 
|Martin said, “When a country has 
ption, no man should feel embar- 
because he’s out of uniform. When 
my wants you, it takes you.” 
Wat's good logic,” I agreed. “But it 
really make me feel any happier.” 
Were drinking champagne—the 
Mikind. Gregg seemed to know about 
es, which wasn’t unnatural, consid- 
e’d been to school in France. The 
an, Arthur Gordon Martin, was try- 
explain to me that he knew all about 
dusiness. He had been European rep- 
ative for a major film company for 
years. So we talked about pictures, 
lhe really understood was the sales 
| Actors were just things that made 
tures sell more readily. 
d an idea that I'd like to take Judy 
The thought of playing protector 
T appealed to me; not because I was 
but because it gave me a chance to 
lose. Quite frankly, I didn’t think 
ng else was going to happen in her 
nette. Whoever it was that had paia 
nforma! visit earlier that night had 
his play. He’d either gotten what he 
unting for, or he’d convinced him- 
lat it wasn’t there I knew I could be 
2; we may have interrupted him be- 
@d given the place a really thorough 
g but sheer common sense told me 
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a sort of a statement that he was . 
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that he would be slow about coming back. 

I asked Judy what she’d be doing when 
she left the club and she said Gregg and 
his father had invited her to a private 
party. Mr. Martin courteously included 
me in the invitation, but I said I had other 
plans. I was having them right then. If 
I wasn’t going to be alone with Judy, I 
couldn’t see why I shouldn’t be alone with 
Claire. She knew things I wanted to know. 
She knew, for instance, why she had helped 
to kill Jonathan Tate. 

I told them good night and went back to 
Claire. She asked who they were. I said, 
“Friends of Judy’s,” and she said, “Espe- 
cially the young man.” 

“IT wouldn’t be knowing that,” I said. “I 
only work here.” 

She said, “You're jealous.” 

“He’s something to be jealous of. If 
Judy likes him, I'm not blaming her.” 

Claire didn’t seem much interested in 
that angle. She said, “How would you 
like to see where I live?” 

I shook my head. “I’m tired. And I 
have a little headache. I bumped my head 
against a door.” 

“Tm good at curing headaches.” 

“Tl have one for you some other night.” 

She said, “You're cute.” 

“And you're crazy. What’s the idea, 
anyway? Just want to see what makes me 
tick?” 

“No. It’s a great deal more than that.” 
She gave me a look from under very long 
lashes. If it hadn’t been for the way I felt 
about Judy, I'd have rolled right over and 
yelled Uncle. 

She kept hammering: “So you won’t 
visit me tonight?” 

“Some other time.” 

“You are intriguing. Maybe I like you 
so well because you are indifferent. I don’t 
think you are really cold.” 

“T am, though. Like a furnace.” 

She said, “Let’s go somewhere else.’ 

“Another club?” 

“Yes. I'll have a better chance with 
you if I can get you away from your 
charming dance partner.” 


E WENT to the Stork Club. I never 

saw so many officers’ uniforms in 
one place in my life. The place was filled 
with smoke and noise and café society. 
But it had that certain something which 
makes it the Stork Club. You can’t put 
your finger on it, but it’s there. It makes 
you want to have a good time. 

They must have known Claire, because 
they found a table for us right away. She 
spoke to two or three people in passing, 
but she didn’t stop. If she was serious 
about wanting to be alone with me, she 
was certainly playing it that way. 

We ordered drinks but got up to dance 
before they were served. The floor was so 
crowded that you couldn’t dance, really. 
All you could do was stand up, very inti- 


mately. People at ringside tables stared at] } 


Claire, and I couldn’t blame them. She 
was something to stare at. I did a little 
staring myself. She didn’t seem to mind. 

Back at the table, I started asking ques- 
tions. After all, that was why I'd come 
along—or at least I was trying to con- 
vince myself it was. I said, “You seem to 
know quite a few people in New York.” 

She said, “Why not? I live here.” 

“Alone?” 

“Usually.” Then she laughed. It was a 
nice deep laugh with lots of fun in it. 
“Shocked you, didn’t I?” 

“No. I knew you were kidding.” 

“You're curious about me, aren’t you?” 

“Yes? 

“Why?” 

“Because you're one of the most beauti- 
ful women I’ve ever seen, and because you 
are making a play for me—a guy who 








FALSE TEETH WEARERS 


RISK DOUBLE DANGER BY BRUSHING DENTAL 
PLATES OR BRIDGES WITH MAKESHIFT CLEANERS 


SER 






TOOTH PASTES, TOOTH POWDERS, 
soap and other makeshift cleaners— when 
used to brush dental plates—often scratch 


the denture material! These scratches cause 
odorous stains, film and food particles to 


collect faster and cling tighter. And this accu- 
mulation—so hard to dislodge by brushing — 
holds theunpleasantodors that giveyou Den- 
ture Breath. Remember, you may not know 
you have Denture Breath, but others do! 


: : 

“a é “a 
signed to keep your plate in place. With 
these ridges worn away—no wonder your 
dental plate which fitted so well at first, 


has loosened up. If you continue this prac- 
tice, you may ruin your denture completely 


DENTAL PLATES 60 TIMES SOFTER 


than natural teeth—proved by recent lab- 
oratory tests! If you’ve been brushing your 
plate with makeshift cleaners you may have 
worn down the delicate fitting ridges de- 






NO BRUSHING, NO DANGER when 
you soak your plates in Polident. No worry 
about scratching or wearing down the 
plate. Yet, the daily Polident bath gets 
your plates sparkling clean and odor-free, 


works into the crevices and corners that no 
amount of brushing with makeshift cleaners 
can reach. Polident is approved by many 
leading dentists and the leading makers of 
modern denture materials. 


A es x ee s 
The Safe, Modern Way to bay 3 
Clean Plates and Bridges \®°NDS 
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Puotos courlesy Pix Inc. & P.R.O. Randolph Field 


EVERY DAY we read in our Canadian 
papers about the heroic exploits of 
United States fighting airmen at the 
battlefronts. We know you are proud 
of them and we of Canada join in pay- 
ing our tribute. 
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Genera Henry H. ArNoitp 
Commanding Gen. U.S. Army Air Forces 


CANADIANS ARE AIR-MINDED TOO! 





Arr MarsHaL 
L. S. BrEADNER, 
CBEDIS:G: 


Royal Canadian 
Air Force 


As a neighbourly gesture EATON’S OF CANADA a 
Dominion-wide department store organization, is proud to 
tell their many American friends something of the part 
Canada is playing in the United Nations War in the air. 


OR a country not as large in population 
as the State of New York, it is amazing 
that Canada should have led the world 
in air freight traffic before the war. It is 
not so amazing that since September 1939 
this country was chosen as the location 


for the largest air school in the world. 
Canadians are fully aware of the good 
neighbourly spirit that prompted thou- 
sands of young Americans to join us in this 
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great Commonwealth Air Training Plan. 


When Victory is won and good 
Neighbours again visit one another, 
we'll all be proud to recall, how our 
two countries pooled their resources 
and the men from the U.S. Army 
Air Forces and from the R.C.A.F, 
drove the Axis from the sky. 
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OF CANADA 


RETAIL ORGANIZATION 
‘TMENT STORES 'N ALL 


LEADING CANADIAN CITIES 


doesn’t belong in your league. It doesn’t 
come out even.” 


“It would,” she said quietly, “if you 
weren't so modest.” 

“T figure I’m something in a zoo.” 

“I've been around zoos before. If you 


think you appeal to me because you're a 
novelty, you're wrong.” 

I said, “Now you've got me blushing. 
So we'll quit talking about me and get 
back to you. Have you got a family here?” 

“What difference would that make?” 

“None. But I was wondering why they 
let you run around loose.” 

“T usually do what pleases me. And I 
haven’t.a family, anyway. Not here.” 

“You live alone... 
coats?” 

“Something like that. And at times I 
get very lonely. I’m lonely now.” 


T WAS nice but it bothered me. There 

was something behind it that I couldn’t 
touch. So I dummied up, figuring that was 
the smartest thing'I could do. I even made 
it pretty clear that I'd be available even- 
tually. I felt silly, but if that was the way 
she wanted to play, I wasn t going to spoil 
things for her. 

We had a couple more dances. A few 
very “late-stayer-uppers were coming in, 
but a lot more were calling it a night and 
heading home. Some of them were sober. 

A young man left a table across the 
room and walked toward us. 


age height, well set up, and he had brown 
hair and light brown eyes. 

He came straight to our table and said, 
“Hi, Claire,” and she seemed awfully glad 
to see him. She said, “Well, of all things 
... and then she introduced him to me: 
“Mr. Norden—Mr. Harrison.” That was 
that. He sat down, refused the drink I 
offered to buy for him, and started making 
idle conversation. 

They seemed to have a lot to talk about, 
these two. They didn’t exactly check me 
out of the conversation, but I got that 
feeling. 

It was okay with me. I had forgotten my 
headache, and my brain was working over- 
time. 

This was interesting. More interesting 
than anything I could have expected. She 
called him “Bob” and that was the clincher. 

He was the same young man who had 
been with Claire on the terrace the night 
Jonathan Tate was murdered. 

I lifted my glass and looked at them 
over the rim. I said, “Luck.” 

It gave me a funny feeling, doing that. 

Claire Livingston was a very frank 
young lady. She told Bob Norden about 
me in a manner which left little to the 
imagination. She said, “I keep telling him 
I like him, and he won’t believe it.” 

Norden smiled. He had a nice, warm, 
friendly smile. He said, “Claire doesn’t 
say that to many men.” 

I shrugged. “She’s having fun discov- 
ering about the other half. I’m it.” 

“No-o-o.” The young man shook his 
head. “Claire isn’t that sort. If she says 
she likes you, she likes you.” 

She was taking it all in. It was a sort 
of a clinic on amour. We were discussing 
her as though she wasn’t there. I admired 
the way she took it, but then I figured that 
a girl who could take murder in stride 
wasn’t going to be thrown off balance by a 
dancing man. 

After a few minutes, Bob Norden rose. 
He said, “I’m getting back to my party. 
Harriet is with us, and she gets mad easily.” 

He held out his hand and I took it. He 
said, “Be seeing you soon again, I hope.” 

“T hope so.” 

“Tf you play around with Claire, I will. 
We manage to meet in the strangest 
places.” 

I wanted to say that I agreed with him, 
but I skipped it. I made some remark 
which I imagine was on the stupid side, 
and he marched back across the dance 


with a few sable . 


He was a © 
, | nice-looking young man. He was of aver- 













floor. Claire looked at me. § 
abruptly, “What is it—morals or lo 

“What is what?” 

“The coy attitude?” 

I grinned. “It isn’t morals.” 

“Phrases become trite only 
they're good,” she commented. 
has Miss Morgan got that I haven 

“Red hair.” 

“IT could dye mine.” 

“It still wouldn't be red.” 

I was doing it deliberately now! 
ured that it was something new 
catalogue. 

She said, “Have you known Mis 
gan very long?” iho, | 

“A few years.” auld 

“Engaged?” ou 

“Better ask her. I’m never sure fe 
than five minutes.” 

“But you'd like to be.” nn: B 

“No longer than a few hours We \iiv 
asked her to marry me.” sin. 

Claire said, “You certainly don’t $j: 
of your way to flatter a woman.” 

“Tse a po’ but honest man,” I sai or 
“I ain't got a drop of diplomatic ERR. | 

She stuck to Judy. I was still try. ;a: 
figure why. It seemed as though Wi, \. 
always trying to figure why. i inn 

“Are you in love with her?” 

“Like! crazyen pl 

She picked her words carefully: * ® 
not the jealous type, are you?” most 

“Why should I be?” > Or 

“We-e-ell . . .” She passed OWN 
awkward moment by lighting a cigai , 
“Her inheritance. The recent publici., » 

“Oh, that? You can 't believe ever gi. 
you see in the papers.” ands 

“You can believe some thing iy cl 
man who left her his money . . . WHI | 
his name?” > 

I said, “Your memory isn’t too g@ib... 
it?” ty 
dope 
* yo 


5 I tN 
jou! 

ok i 
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“Not for names. I remember face 
I watched her. “The man’s nam 
Jonathan Tate.” sen 
If I expected a reaction, I was iB, 
pointed. She merely smiled and neil, 
“That’s it: Tate. Didn’t he leave her + out 
money and that night club?” Bay 
SCS , Teme 
“Maybe you like her better Dei..,i 
she’s rich.” Fi 
I moved my head from side tom... 
“Owning a night club isn’t being ricli.,,., 
“Didn’t he leave her everything ay 
“That’s what the will said. But @i.., 
it only totals up to one night club.” Wo, 
“Well, even that is pretty good. 
place is always packed.” 
“Yeah. Business is slightly on th 
rific side. But you never know abot 
night-club racket. Some spot comes 
that the people like better, and the 
are with a good show, good food a 
empty building. It happens that wa’ 


HE stuck to it: “The fact that Mr. 
left her all his money doesn’t mak#@®, 
think things?” | 
“No. ” | 4 
Claire laughed. She was laugh 
me. “So you do possess an inflated” 
“What makes you say that?” i: 
“No man who wasn’t egotistical Vv 
be so sure of any woman’s loyalty. 
The debate was reaching the point ¥ 
I wasn’t sure I could trust myself, | 
was on her side, and instinct was o 
But Claire was strictly a blond bak 
the prowl, and I wasn’t happy abow 
cussing Judy with her. I said, “Let’s 
to important things. You and me 
instance.” 
“What about us?” 
“I don’t know about you. But mem... 
tired.” 
She didn’t argue. She beckoned a W 
and I paid the check. We went outsidé 
the doorman called us a cab and heli 
door open until I had tipped him. I 
her address. She looked at me and lau 
“And you remember addresses, too.” 





mh 


| 
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iy remember everything.” 

hy did you remember mine?” 

ake a look in the mirror up yonder. 
» fell give you an idea.” 
i Me Stopped in front of a new Park 
jjyiue apartment house. She said, 
iM the driver and come up for a night- 


ed to say no, but I changed my 
_ I figured I might as well follow 
yimigh. It didn’t matter what ideas she 
»ae What I wanted was all the dope I 
| get, and seeing how she lived might 

Mi : 


le elevator boy was sleepy, but re- 
ful. Also, he didn’t seem surprised 
she should be taking somebody home 
, Meher at four in the morning. 

let me into her apartment. It was 
bmething: Bedroom, living room, din- 
bom, kitchen, two baths. It was seduc- 
F ) feminine. Not screwy at all. Who- 
f had done the decoration knew his 
_gness. 
Be excused herself and went into the 
loom. I wondered whether she'd reap- 

in the traditional revealing negligee. 
didn’t. As a matter of fact, the sheer 
of her dinner dress did pretty well by 


1g 


e pulled a thing that looked like a 
out from the wall and flipped it open. 
s the most beautiful and complete lit- 
ar Thad ever seen. She said, “Help me 
help yourself.” 
ixed a couple of drinks. I didn’t 
y want any, but it seemed the right 
» to do. She opened a silver cigarette 
dor and shoved it at me. I relaxed in 
3 gray club chair and said, “There’s 
lace like home.” 
i said, “Would you be interested in 
plicate key?” 
Shook my head. “That makes me a 
ugh dope, doesn’t it, Claire?” 
Maybe you’re smart. You want to be 
you're not just a passing fancy.” 
hrew back my head and laughed. It 
|a hearty, genuine laugh. She said, 
y the outburst?” 
t's wacky,” I explained. “The whole 
ig. The most beautiful woman I’ve ever 
/ is throwing herself at me—or pretend- 
o. And I’m acting cute. I’m being the 
+ plaster saint. Lady, I assure you it 
‘in character.” 
| en why are you doing it?” 
| don’t know.” That wasn’t the truth, 
jit sounded real. “Maybe if I played 
ny other way, I’d hate myself in the 
ming...” and I started to laugh again. 
because what I said was funny, but 
ause I’d happened to think about Eddie 
e, my brother-in-law, and what he’d 
if he could see what was going on. 
Id her about Eddie. “We grew up to- 
er the hard way,” I explained. “In 
oklyn. He’d never believe this.” 
either would I,” she said. 
Jone of it made sense, but I told her all 
lut Eddie and my sister, Margie; and 
ut the two kids, Buddy and Muggsy. I 
better after that. I’m sure she was 
ed, although she didn’t say so. At any 
, When I got up to go, she made no 
rt to hold me. 
walked home. It was a long way and 
vas cold, but it gave me a chance to 
ik. Of course, the thinking didn’t get 
anywhere, but there was plenty to think 
ut: Claire, and why she was pretending 
have fallen for me; this pleasant guy, 
5 Norden, who had killed Jonathan 
€ one minute and been calm as an 
ter about it the next; Judy, who was 
ding out on me; Babs Willard, who was 
probably because she had seen too 
ch; Max Gold, who hadn’t been inter- 
ed in picking up one murderer and 
bbably wouldn’t be excited about finding 
» second. 
fell into bed. I didn’t get to sleep for 
png time, and when I did—it was strictly 
h dreams. 


} 
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The dreams were crazy. But they weren’t 
half as crazy as the facts. 

I woke about two in the afternoon. I 
shut the window, started the coffee per- 
colator, and took a quick shower. There 
was still a lump on my head. It didn’t 
hurt unless I touched it, so I touched it. 

I drank my coffee and smoked a couple 
of cigarettes. I tried to get interested in 
the war news, but it was one of those rare 
days when nothing particular had hap- 
pened. The Allies were getting along all 
right in North Africa. We were marking 
time in the Solomons. The Russians were 
still shoving the Nazis around in the snow. 
All of it was good news, but nothing that 
I hadn’t known about the night before. 

I read the theatrical pages without any 
great interest. I looked at the hockey news. 
I thumbed through the rest of the paper to 
find out whether they'd lightened the 
Army restrictions on men with glaucoma. 
If they had, they’d forgotten to print the 
fact. 

I made up my mind to do as little think- 
ing as possible. I knew it wouldn’t work, 
but there was no harm trying. I hoped 
Judy wouldn’t be sore because I’d gone 
stepping with Claire. That hope came out 
halfway. She was sore enough to be polite, 
but nothing worse than that. 

Three days passed. Claire came into the 
club only once, which was okay with me. 
Max Gold didn’t show up at all, and that 
was even better. I figured I’d like to run 
into Bob Norden again, maybe with Claire 
... Some time when my head wasn’t hurt- 
ing. Maybe I'd find out something. Then 
I could lay it on the line for Gold and ask 
him some straight questions. 

But none of those things came out. 
Nothing happened at all. And when 
something did start to happen, it didn’t 
mean a thing. 

It was on Tuesday night that a woman 
I'd never seen before came into the club, 
sat alone at a table, and ordered dinner. 
I didn’t know she was there, and never 
would have known if Judy hadn’t joined 
her right after dinner and spent two hours 
with her. 

She wasn’t Judy’s type. She was a bush- 
league Claire; flagrant where Claire was 
beautiful; blowzy where Claire was trim. 
She had faded brown hair and tired brown 
eyes. She had plenty of figure, but it sagged 
in the wrong places. Maybe she had once 
been pretty. She was about forty. 

Judy joined her after our dinner show. 
At eleven, the pair of them were still talk- 
ing. I had a hunch it was something I’d 
like to know about. Judy looked worried. 
Gregg Martin and his father came in after 
the theater. Gregg waved at Judy and she 
acknowledged the greeting. But she didn’t 
join him. 

I got an uncomfortabie feeling that the 
strange woman spelled trouble. 

I was right. 


AME midnight and Judy was still up 

to her neck in conversation with this 
strange woman. She looked very serious 
about it, and very worried. 

The woman was doing most of the talk- 
ing and quite a bit of drinking. She wasn’t 
pretty or refined or well dressed or young. 
But she was giving Judy an earful of some- 
thing, and it had held Judy to the extent 
that she had forgotten it was time to dress 
for the supper show. 

This gave me a legitimate excuse. I 
walked over to their table and stood there. 
They both looked up and both stopped 
talking. Whatever they were talking about, 
it wasn’t meant for my ears. Judy seemed 
to be annoyed at the interruption. 

“Sorry,” I said, “but the witching hour is 
at hand.” That was supposed to be cute, 
but it didn’t come off. 

Judy said, “Oh . . .” as though time 
meant nothing. She turned to the woman, 
“You'll excuse me, won’t you?” and the 
woman said yes, she would. There didn’t 
seem to be very much she could do about 























HONOURS OF 
The Coldstream Guards 


Tangier, 1680—Namur, 1695— Gibraltar, 1704-5 
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HONOURS OF 
DEWAR’S “White Label” 


Pr Sox Award, Lucerne, Switzerland, 
a. 1923...one of more than 60 medals 
or } ec: 

a honouring Dewar's White Label 


for Excellence in Scotch Whisky. 










FULL-COLOR REPRINTS 
SUITABLE FOR FRAMING, 
Six 9x 12 full color prints 
of officers, Edition No. 4, 
without advertising, sent 
upon receipt of 25 ¢. Schen- 
ley Import Corp., New 
York City, Dept. C. 





White Label 8 years old 

















Victoria Vat |? years old 


also known as Ne Plus Ultra 


rae a day of war time ac- 
tivity, guests salute the host 
who serves Dewar’s White 
Label and Soda, highball of the 
highlands. This veteran cam- 
paigner — cited over 60 times 
for distinguished service — 
brings a victorious conclusion 
to any social manoeuvres! 


COMMAND DEWAR’S 
AND...BE ‘AT EASE” 


ENDEn'e Tat KY 
NDED Scorcu WIS 


p 
OT HISKE 
PROTCH WHISK 





Dewars 


“White Label” 


and Victoria Vat” 
THE MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE WORLD 


Both 86.8 Proof » BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY [*(hud 
Copr. 1942, Schenley Import Corp., New York ma 






























































EYES TIRED? 





QUICK RELIEF 


Eyes tired? Do they smart and burn from overwork, 
sun, dust, wind, lack of sleep? Then soothe and refresh 
them the quick, easy way—use Murine. Just two drops 
in each eye. Right away Murine goes to work torelieve 
the discomfort of tired, burning eyes. 
Murine is a scientific blend of seven in- 
gredients—safe, gentle—and oh, so 
soothing! Start using Murine today. 


[RINE; 
Vk EYES 


SOOTHES - CLEANSES - REFRESHES 


%* Invest in America—Buy War Bonds and Stamps x 





IN THE IN 


the more war bonds you the better you rest 


buy... the safer will be at night... the more 
our supply lines to fighting efficient ae be 
fronts...so buy more! next day.. 
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Carer 


ennox 


NOISE-PROOFED .. . FROM $3.00 


“fe 


EVERY ROOM AIR CONDITIONED... 


CARE FOR YOUR CAR 
with Flare chemicals 


Preserve the beauty of your car with 
WAXIDE. .. removes dirt and road 
grime... provides a weather-resistant 
wax surface. . produces a mirror-like 
brilliance, all in one operation. Save 
vital mechanical parts, too, with other 


FLARE quality chemicals. 


Ask your dealer for 
other famous 
FLARE products 
such as: Hydraulic 
Brake Fluid, 
Liquid Radiator 
Solder, and many 
other chemicals for 
every automotive 
need. 
FLARE ($3.5) 

LABORATORIES 
1858 W. Kinzie St., 


Chicago. 


CLEANS... 





Lt let" Howto Keep 
Your Car Fit to 
the Finish" 


“il 


WAXES ... POLISHES... ALL AT ONCE 








with ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 
With an Enders Speed Shaver— £&@ 


you don’t have to worry about & 
blade seareity. You can buy the —™® 
new Enders Strop outfit and make 
every double-thick Enders blade 
do the work of a dozen ordinary 
blades. Here is your chance to 
really save steel and get “new 
blade” smoothness every shave. 
Get an Enders Speed Shaver at 
your drugstore. 


Send $1 for Enders Special 
Stropper—can be used only on 


Enders Speed Blades. 


ENDERS SPFED SHAVER 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. C, MYSTIC, CONN. 


EASIEST 
SHAVE | 

















it anyway, because Judy was getting up. 

I said, “I’m Steve Harrison: Miss Mor- 
gan’s dancing partner.” 

Judy didn’t appreciate my politeness, 
and the introduction she ladled out wasn’t 
notable for its enthusiasm. She said, “This 
is Mrs. Grant.” I held out my hand and 
got a limp, damp palm, and an appraising 
look from the tired brown eyes. Mrs. 
Grant said, “So you’re Miss Morgan’s 
dancing partner,” and I said yes, I was. I 
wanted to say that she seemed to catch on 
quick, but I choked it back. My airy 
persiflage didn’t seem to be clicking. 

“Staying for the supper show?” I asked. 

The woman nodded. “Yes.” She made 
it sound as though she didn’t expect to en- 
joy it, but had ‘nothing else to do. 

I said to Judy, “You'd better be on your 
way. You need new make-up.” 


UDY waited for me. I took the hint and 

went with her. I said, “Such interesting 
people one meets in show business. Known 
her long?” 

“T never saw her before. She sent word 
that she wanted to speak to me...” 

“Quite a speech.” I was fishing but 
wasn't getting a nibble. “Anything spe- 
cial?” 

“No,” said Judy, and I knew that she 
wasn't telling the truth. But I’d gotten to 
the point where that scarcely bothered me. 

I dressed quickly and went upstairs to 
the little apartment. Judy was finishing up. 
I said, “Going to tell me anything about 
the little lady with the big hat?” 

“There’s nothing to tell.” 

“Just another customer, eh?” 

“Yes.” She grabbed at that angle. “Just 
a customer.” 

I pretended to let it go. But I knew bet- 
ter. Judy was worried. She hadn’t been 
worried before she’d started talking to 
Mrs. Grant, and she was worried now. 

We went through the act. Judy was ter- 
rible. She was the little girl who wasn’t 
there. If it hadn’t been for Gregg Mar- 
tin and his father, and the hired help, we’d 
have finished to a silent audience. Judy 
didn’t even seem to notice what kind of a 
hand we hadn’t gotten. 

I cold-creamed my make-up off, put on 
my street clothes and went to my observa- 
tion post near the rostrum. 

Mrs. Grant was sitting alone. She looked 
as though she’d been too many places and 
seen too many things. And somewhere 
along the route she had discovered some- 
thing that interested Judy. You don’t sit 
for two and a half hours saying “I think 
your act is swell.” Not with Judy, you 
don’t. Especially, when Gregg Martin is 
sitting a few tables away. 

Judy came downstairs. Without her 
make-up, she looked pale. She nodded at 
Mrs. Grant and stopped briefly at her table. 
The two women said something to each 
other, as though they were checking up, 
and then Judy continued on to Gregg Mar- 
tin’s roost. I figured that whatever had 
gone on between her and Mrs. Grant was 
in the nature of unfinished business. That 
was the way they acted. 


DECIDED to butt in. I was in the dog- 

house anyway, so it didn’t matter 
whether Judy was mad, madder or mad- 
dest. I shoved through the dancers and 
pulled up at Mrs. Grant’s table. I said, 
“May I sit down?” and she said that it was 
okay with her. I sat down. 

She was nursing a stale drink, so I or- 
dered her a fresh one. I figured she was a 
dame who liked her liquor. That suited me 
fine. I got the brilliant idea of getting her 
plastered and making her talk. 

I didn’t mention Judy or anything else 
in particular. At that stage of the game, 
I didn’t even ask any personal questions. I 
tried to remember the correspondence 
course I’d taken in Charm. I turned it on 
full, and it didn’t take me long to find out 
that Mrs. Grant’s name was Mabel and 
that she was willing to call me Steve. That 
made everything nice and cozy. 

She talked like a broad, but every so 
often she’d crash through with a hunk of 


beautiful rhetoric. Somewhere in her ca- 
reer she had been exposed to education, 
and it kept cropping up unexpectedly. But 
she seemed more at home in the vernacu- 
lar. 

I tried to peg her. She was better than 
a tramp and miles below the lady standard. 
More than anything else, she looked and 
talked like a woman who followed the 
races—usually with a boy friend. You 
know the type—dripping with diamonds 
and furs one day, and solidly in hock the 
next. 

I tried her out on that angle and it 
seemed to check. But we didn’t talk horses 
very much, because of all things I don’t 
know anything about, horses come first. 

She was friendly enough, and, what was 
more—she seemed to accept me at face 
value. I was Judy’s partner, and as such 
it was all right to accept me into the fra- 
ternity. I got her to absorb three drinks 
and then I suggested that maybe she'd like 
to go somewhere else. She said she would. 
She didn’t crave any particular spot. “I 
haven’t been in New York in so long that 
they all look good,” she said. 

I played that angle while we were taxiing 
across to the Penguin. She'd been out on 
the Pacific Coast for a long time. A very 
long time. She had been in Mexico and 
knew some Mexican words. She said a few 
of them, and I didn’t ask her what they 
meant. 

Things seemed to be following a 
certain course, and I was getting uncom- 
fortable. I was cold sober, and I was re- 
membering that when Mabel and I left the 
club together, Judy had flung a look after 
me that was on the disapproving side. 

Mabel grabbed a couple of drinks at 
the Penguin, but she wasn’t happy there. 
The atmosphere was too rarefied. I took 
her to a 52d Street place that was strictly 
low-down. From the instant she walked in, 
you could tell that this was what she was 
accustomed to. 

The gal could hold it. She was holding 
it now. She got bright-eyed and genial 
and talkative. She made her meanings 
clear, even though her method of express- 
ing herself got embarrassing at times. 

I tried to pump her but didn’t get half- 
way to first base. She was named Mabel 
Grant, she was married to a guy named 
Ollie, she knew horses and form sheets, 
she was a lousy dancer, she had once seen 
better days. That was as far as I got. The 
only other thing I learned was negative, 
but it prompted me to stick around. 

I found out that—for the second time in 
a few nights—a woman was pumping me 
about Judy. It was clear as crystal that my 
charm act hadn’t worked; she had trailed 
along with me because she wanted to ask 
me questions. 

How long had I known Judy? Was I in 
love with her? (She played coy asking that 
one.) How did it feel to be the partner of 
a famous woman? I said, “What do you 
mean, famous?” and she reminded me 
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“Tt’s such a lovely day. Why spoil it with a picnic?” 






































































that there wasn’t a newspaper reade 
country who hadn't been thrilled by 
inheritance. 

I was getting good and sick and 
that inheritance business. Being 
under somebody’s will has its poir 
when you're a pretty young girl 
testator is a middle-aged man, peop 
things. Things that aren't nice. Thir 
you can’t deny, even though yo 
they're not true. I got off that subj 
hurry because I knew if I didn’t, 
mad. Claire had implied several 
and this Mabel was thinking alo 
same lines. The only difference W 
Mabel was putting it in language f] 
bad little boy could understand. T 
talking about the weather. r 

That subject didn’t hold very 
it led to an idea. She was the one 
it. She said she wanted me to m 
At first the name didn’t register; 
gotten that I'd heard it earlier in 
ning. Then it came back, and I sai 
husband?” 

She played cute: “Would you b 
if 1 said he wasn’t really my hus 

“No,” I answered. “What wo 
say he was?” 

“I'd say he was awful sweet. Y¢ 
Ollie.” 


PAID the check and took her he 
was living in a cheap, tawdry, 
hotel in the West Forties. It had 
lobby and three weary bellhops. 
one of those places which adverti 
and bath for $2.50 a day, and 
can live for ten a week if you ki 
ropes. It had a distinctive odor, ¢ 
could place the accent on that ar 
you wanted and not be wrong. 
She took me up to room 524. 
parently, was where she and Olli 
house under the name of Mr. a 
Grant. She rapped and somebody 
the door. I couldn’t see anything 
because the room was so filled w 
smoke of nickel cigars that it looke 
a London fog. 
Ollie was a little man. He was ab 
and his hair was sparse. His eyes 
like ice, and his manner didn’t chee 
her theory that he’d be happy to m 
Ollie didn’t look like the kind of gu 
was ever very happy about an 
gave me a gander and then ignore 
I just wasn’t there any more. He loc 
Mabel and said, ““Who’s this lug?” 
His manner didn’t bother her, 
shoved past him inte the room an¢ 
oned me in. I went, though I wasn 
happy about it. I wasn’t happy, | 
about the way Ollie shut the door- 
didn’t make a sound—and stood y 
back against it, staring at me. 
She said, “Ollie, meet Mr. 
Steve—meet Ollie.” 
I said, “Howdy, Ollie?” He did 
anything. 
(To be continued next week) 
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Built by workers who keep “on time” 


No other division of America’s all-out 
mobilization for war has a prouder record 
than the shipyards. Speed... speed... more 
speed! Ships ... ships... more ships! 


America’s ever-increasing cargo fleets on 
the Seven Seas are visible proof that our 
shipbuilding industry has not only met 
every set quota... but exceeded the most 
Optimistic expectations. 


America may well be proud of the job these 
shipyard workers have done...and are 
doing. Lee is proud that so many of them 
are getting to their jobs...on time... on 
Lee DeLuxe Tires. For these essential men 
and women of shipbuilding... like their 





DIVISION OF 


fellow-workers in other war industries... 
have first call on pre-war Lee DeLuxe 
Tires today. 


See the Lee dealer at once! He will help you 
with the necessary application forms to sub- 
mit to your Rationing Board so that you 
may continue to be on the job... on time 
...on the best of tires... Lee DeLuxe! 


If you are not entitled to pre-war Lee 
DeLuxe Tires, Lee dealers have available 
other tires for which you may be eligible. 
And they have the “know-how” and facili- 
ties to give you the highest grade tire ser- 
vice, inspection, recapping, repairs, main- 
tenance, to help you get the most mileage 
from your tires. 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 





Buy More U. S. War Bonds 
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SIGNED, SEALED 


AND 


HE signature of the man who 
LEER it...the government 
stamp which sealed it... the deli- 
cious flavor in it... all these will 
tell you eloquently that Old Taylor 
is still the same mellow old friend 
... the same top-standard Kentucky 
straight bourbon whiskey it has 
always been. Rich, mellow, 
memorable...try it 
---you'll see! 
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The Old Taylor Distillery 


duction of alcohol for war 
purposes. 


This whiskey was made 
before America entered 
the war. 


National Distillers Products Corp., N.Y. 










Co. is 100% engaged in pro- . 


Clever, 
the Chinese 


By J. Henry Carpenter 
CHAIRMAN, AMERICAN COMMITTEE IN AID 
OF CHINESE INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATIVES 


Give a Chinese a few scraps of 
metal, some bits of wood and 
wire and string and, in no time 
at all, he'll have a defense 
factory going full blast and 
growing all over the place. 
China’s 1,600 co-operatives are 
strictly bad news for the Japs 


control ninety per cent of China’s 

factories and have made refugees 
of 50,000,000 of her people. How have 
the Chinese been able to stand up under 
all this? How can they continue to do it 
until the United Nations relieve them by 
reconquering Burma and reopening the 
Burma Road? 

I learned the answers to those questions 
during my recent trip to China as: chair- 
man of the American Committee in Aid 
of Chinese Industrial Co-operatives. 

Eight Chinese refugees were living in a 
cave outside of Shillipoo. By eating roots 
and foraging for scraps of food, these men 
were barely able to keep alive. They were 
given a loan of 3,000 yuan (about $150) by 
the Industrial Co-operative division of 
United China Relief. With this they 
bought wood and made a loom, but then 
they were stuck. 

“Now,” they said, ““we have to get metal 
to make the wheels that throw the shuttle 
and the gears.” 

There was no gray iron available, no 
steel of any sort. They solved the problem 
by meiting down brass Chinese coins (the 
kind with the hole in the middle), making 
such excellent wheels that their loom 
proved twice as efficient as an ordinary 
one. 

In two years’ time, they had built eight 
buildings with their own hands, had con- 
structed twenty-two looms, and were feed- 
ing ninety-two other refugee members. 
They made blankets, canvas, cotton cloth 
and silk cloth. They had cut schoolrooms 
in the cliff, and many of the refugees still 
lived in caves. They also had a clinic with 
emergency medicines and doctor within 
call. 

They had a playground for the chil- 
dren, with swings and slides, and a bas- 
ketball team that played in sectional 
tournaments. They have long since paid 
back the original loan, and their co-opera- 
tive now has a net worth of more than 
$11,000. 

At a place called Garden City outside 
Paoki (pronounced Pow-gee) stands a 
Buddhist temple. A stone in the entryway 
bears witness that it was rehabilitated in 
the second century, A.D. A robed Taoist 
priest still remains in the holy place but it 
has been given over to a co-operative of 
wounded soldiers. There were originally 
thirty-five men cared for there, some with 
a leg off, a few blind, others with arms 
missing. They were given a loan of $1,200 
and began weaving. In the course of time, 
five men recovered sufficiently to go back 
to the army. Each departed with $50 as 
his share of the profits. ‘The co-operative 
has paid back half the original loan and 
has added steadily to its equipment. 

The greatest of all examples of ingenuity 
is found on the hill on the edge of Chung- 


‘Te Japanese have destroyed or now 


‘Chinese needs, next to food, is 





























king, the present capital. The di 


The Chungking co-operative fou 
marine boiler on the bank of th 
River. It was rusted and corr 
seemingly worthless but the CE 
gan cutting the boiler up by hance 
no cutting torches, they used ce 
and sledge hammers. i 

What they intended to m 
cracking plants to transform n 
gasoline. They eventually n 
cracking plants out of that old 


A Tough Blacksmithing } 


The hardest job was to bend 
They dug a hole in the ground, | 
fire, ran a bamboo tube to the 
forced in air through a handmad¢ 
Over the fire they placed the p 
were going to bend, heated it t 
pitch, and then hammered it into 
hand, using main force and slec 
mers. 

“Those five plants now pre 
thousand gallons of gasoline a d 
told proudly. | { 

Gasoline costs from $10 to $20) 
for the poorest quality. Often ii 
with alcohol. The value of the j 
be measured by these figures. 

I rode 1,700 miles through f 
China on a truck. The first ca 
from Lanchow to Paoki. Thi 
Paoki, I traveled to Chengtu in 
truck, this one carrying cotton. 7 
had a value of $500 in Lanchow 
sold in Paoki for $1,500. The 
$1,000. E 

The Chinese co-operatives pro 
army with 700,000 blankets last 
on hand-constructed looms uf 
worst possible conditions. Whi 
thread-twisting plant at Sian wi 
out of operation, there followed 
need for cotton thread for the 
blankets and cloth. 

At Hanchung a young Chinese 
made a thread-twisting machin 
wood, the only steel used being t¥ 
supplied by the “wishbone” of a' 
American car.’ The greatest need 
steel for the spindles that held the 
and when that wasn’t available, tt 
genius improvised two small woot 
bin-carriers that lay flat instead 0) 
and allowed the thread to come 
out the use of a spindle. The 
handled twenty-four bobbins at 
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estimated twenty per cent better 
was possible with the former 
fra! 

tically all cases, the machines 
sticks and bits of wire operate 
iciently than the original installa- 


| Shanghai was evacuated, one 
workmen carried a planer and a 
heir backs for hundreds of miles 
/ could get it to a river. Then they 
it by sampan to Paoki—a 1,500- 
® When they got to Paoki, they set 
quipment. For power they used 
ooden wheel which was turned 
Doys. 
they took an engine out of an old 
ile and geared it to the power 
} charcoal burner, made in their 
D, furnished gas to run the motor. 
hand-turned wheel had furnished 
jugh power to run one machine at 
The new installation supplied 
an enough to run the planer and 
ther. 

can deny that conditions are des- 
China. In addition to bombings, 
and the loss of most of their in- 
|plants, there have been severe 
nat killed thousands of refugees 
ered the fate of others even more 
‘han before. It is not uncommon 
Many as twenty-five trucks stand- 
ndoned at the side of the road for 
parts and fuel. 
Phinese can do miracles but they 
ibeen able to create spark plugs 
snetos out of thin air. 
























| Triumph of Manpower 


) trucks break down, men come 
to carry the loads. Men bear bur- 
)as much as 150 pounds on trips 
Miles. With sticks across their 
s, allowing the load to be evenly 
ed, they trudge steadily on as long 
ght lasts, often averaging fifteen 
day. Ancient four-wheeled carts, 
[rying about a thousand pounds, 
ed by ropes in front and pushed 
shind. They cover amazing dis- 


Yhuang-shih-pu is a co-operative 
which is nine miles from the 
Oad (in fact the only road in north- 
a). The coal is transported that 
am wicker baskets carried on 
eks, Over a mountain pass and by 
two rivers. 




















DOW indences 
INDUSCO, INC. 
These workers, members of a Chinese 
industrial co-operative, are helping 
build textile machinery, largely of 
‘wood, despite bombings by Japanese 


Since there is no wood pulp in many 
sections, paper is being made out of straw. 
A great source of straw is old straw san- 
dals, and piles of discarded shoes are to 
be seen around a papermaking plant. 
The papermakers put the straw in a large 
mixer vat with chemicals to soften the 
fibers. Then a silk screen held by two 
wooden handles is lowered into the vat. A 
thin layer of the dissolved mixture is de- 
posited on the screen. The layer is picked 
off the screen by use of a piece of felt and 
then placed on a hot stone slab. When it 
dries, it is peeled off, piece by piece. This 
is newsprint, upon which a one-page paper 
is turned out on a small hand press. 

Thus the leading people of northwest 
China are well posted on international af- 
fairs. They follow the war intently and 
are quite aware of what Russia is doing 
and what success our troops are having in 
North Africa. 

When the supply of replacement ma- 
terial for the wool-carding machine was 
cut off from the only source, England, they 
made a substitute of their own. The origi- 
nal carding device was small wires held in 
a heavy belt. It combed out the wool be- 
ing drawn through it. Lacking this “card 
clothing,” the Chinese took the steel bands 
that often come on packing cases, hacked 
notches in them and substituted them for 
the carding wires. Then they needed nails 
to put these strips on a revolving drum— 
but had none. They sent from Paoki to 
Chungking, 1,200 miles, to get ten pounds 
of nails. The finished machine was a tri- 
umph. It was entirely handmade and 
highly efficient. 

There are 1,590 co-operatives in China 
and this year the government of China is 
appropriating $5,000,000 for their pro- 
motion and loans. United China Relief 
has sent $500,000 for the same purpose 
this last year. The co-operatives produced 
$30,000,000 worth of goods last year and 
will far exceed that in 1943. Instead of at- 
tempting the hopeless task of feeding the 
refugee Chinese, the co-operatives give 
them money for tools and equipment, and 
they feed themselves. At the same time 
they are producing needed war and civilian 
supplies during the period of China’s 
greatest need. tok 
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You'll never know what real smoking 
enjoyment is until you light up with 
this superb mixture of four of the 
world’s finest tobaccos . . . cured 
with Genuine Jamaica Rum and 
pure Vermont Maple Sugar. No 
other blend can match Rum and 
Maple’s distinctive taste ... or 
its delightfully fragrant aroma 
— which makes your pipe wel- 
come everywhere. And you'll 
find it a “friendly mixer” 
with other tobaccos. 


To make sure you get what 
you ask for, look for the words 
“Original” and “Blend 53” 
on the package! 


AT ALL STORES 


ss ALSO 15< POUCH SIZE 


Have You Tried This Cigarette? 


Here’s the entirely new blend of Rum and 
Maple Cigarettes especially created for heavy 
smokers. Much milder, cleaner tasting — yet 
costs no more than ordinary brands. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS | 
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BUY LESS © INVEST IN THE B 


WHEN YOU MUST 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT ip 


Spotters on the $ : 


By Roderick MacDonald 


War Correspondent of the Sydney (Australia) Morning Herald 


shel 
Scenes from a vehicle driving 4 
along a road somewhere in the ds 
Messerschmitt terrain of Tunisia We 





armored vehicle, one man is stand- Ad 
ing exposed to a sixty-mile gale 
which hits him as far down as his waist, 
leaving the rest of his body in the placid, 
enclosed atmosphere where passengers loll, 
idly puffing on their cigarettes. His eyes 


"TT arnores a hole in the roof of an 


stream with tears, his cap is strapped un- Po i 
der his chin, and dust or rain, according : t aa 
to the day’s vagaries, is half blinding him. k 

This unfortunate fellow is an aircraft Sy or: 
spotter who is supposed to beat anSOS a 
on the driver’s head when presumably hos- = 7 
tile aircraft appear in the vicinity, so that a 
the driver can brake the vehicle furiously, x 
giving the occupants a chance to dive into aw 


the nearest ditch. The spotter is also sup- = SS bo 
posed to incur complete disgrace ifhe mis- 2 —>-~ mo um 
takes a bird for a strafing Hun. — 
This is among the most difficult distinc- 
tions any weeping spotter can be called 
upon to make, and I would like personally 


_ < ne ren 6 aT AR TE = 








That “E button could also stand The Chost of Shake if 


\ Continued from page 40 


for your excellent new suit, Mr. Burt/ , 


“This on the basis of the fact that I was asked the Shreveport police to pre 
posing as English and wore thick-soled “His Majesty’s subject.” The “subj 


Would you bet the suit the gentleman is wearing is a regular weight? shoes,” explains Carradine. hung around hopefully, figuring thi «i 
i ; or : He had picked up the English accent in little tarring might stir up new interesm. 
You'd lose. This is Suntan Bombay . . . an exceptional hot weather a New York school and he found that his portrait work, but nothing happeiie®\: 
suit that will give you good service summer after summer Shreveport Rotarians considered art much and he drifted off to Dallas. Eventual @* 
a bee finer if it had a foreign odor. In an at- Janded in E] Paso, where he became ft Ga 

without losing its smartness. No matter how torrid the temperature, tempt to extend hands-across-the-sea, the thoroughly destitute and was hap 


é Shreveport brothers made the mistake of take a job as banana messenger on 
Bombay keeps you cool, well-pressed and well-dressed, because asking Carradine to make the annual train headed for Los Angeles. : 
| it’s a superb blend of two-ply resilient wool with amazing shape-retaining Fourth of July oration. It was such anex- A banana messenger, be it knowr 
citing speech that the Ku-Klux Klan wrote one who performs such slight duties 














| ability. Exclusive with Hart Schaffner & Marx... available him a note about it. handling waybills in return for free trijm® 
ve . : “Omitting Valley Forge was bad portation, but Carradine is remembemp: 

| at your Hart Schaffner & Marx dealer’s in a wide collection of what enough,” it read, “but when you endeav- best by his working companions {aan 
we believe are the finest summer suits available. ored to prove that George Washington attire. He was garbed in spats, a fo nog 
had double-crossed General Burgoyne, hand tie, evening trousers and a monom *| 

you went too far. This is a warning to “English and nuts,” said the crew his 

leave town before you are tarred and_ signedly, as if the words were synon} | 

Now more than ever..a small thing to look for, a big thing fo find. feathered.” The theory that he is English refuse tiy 

Carradine appealed for protection to die, and he is in very bad standing Vapi 


the British consul at New Orleans, who the British colony in Hollywood, wi 




























y come down without a 
generally with the 
| typically German for- 
peel off one by one in 
erting style. Reports are 
n American sergeant who 
n oyed fired on one of these 
pis feathered friend come 
moke from his tail. 

le that sometime during the 


he front line, cars are going 
uddenly by the sight of low 
Since the Luftwaffe 
olidly hit, the probability is 
| be Allied planes, but the 
k these are ours” is so firmly 
famous last words that those 
celebrate the ultimate vic- 
ward shelter, rather than 
e ¢ whether the machines are 


: + of shelters, there are some 
ns, too, and one day I bor- 
else’s foxhole with a 
We were out about two 
le from Maknassy, watching 
ile Stukas dive-bombed a 
n, until our machine gunner 
red, “They're behind us!” 
we glimpsed three hedge- 
itts about eight hundred 
n remember noticing two 
living distance and making 
ision to take the one 
nes. This was based on 
reliable information that 
to go toward a strafing 


airplane than away from it because they 
have a tendency to overshoot rather than 
undershoot. 

When they had gone over with an un- 
pleasant crackling of motors and machine 
guns, two ruffled gentlemen emerged from 
the second hole, one of them claiming, 
first, that I had leaped into his own per- 
sonally constructed hole; second, that he 
had thereby been forced to share an in- 
adequate hole with another man; and 
third, that a bullet had gone right between 
them. 

Most correspondents on this front are 
now collecting a series of minor injuries 
when taking what might politely be called 
“evasive action.” Casualties to date, in- 
cluding abrasions in certain indescribable 
regions, have all been self-inflicted wounds 
with one exception—a skinned nose. 
This belongs to a New Zealander who was 
crouching in a shelter when one of the 
heaviest of his American colleagues ar- 
rived on top of him, feet first, with a Stuka 
close behind him. My contribution was a 
cracked rib, acquired when I flopped to 
earth as I heard the moan of an approach- 
ing shell. 

With a proper spotter who has been 
trained in the hard school, it’s prac- 
tically impossible for a German fighter 
to get close enough to a car’s occupants 
to strafe them, though he may, if he’s 
conscientious, send a spray of bullets into 
the deserted vehicle while those who 
looked and leaped thumb their noses at 
him from distant points. 

‘The absolute reliance which has to be 
placed in a spotter by those sitting inside 
a closed car enforces on him a very rigid 
code of behavior. If, as sometimes hap- 
pens, his cap blows off, he musn’t shout 
“Stop the car!” without making a prelimi- 
nary statement to the effect that his head- 
gear is missing. 

If the passengers suddenly see planes 
race overhead before he does, he must 
assume an air of great prescience, and say, 
“Yes, I’ve been watching those Spitfires. 
They look very pretty.up there against the 
sun,” And when a passenger unkindly asks, 
“Well, why have the Spitfires got German 
black crosses on them?” the spotter must 
have a quick wit. 

Above all, he must never assume an atti- 
tude of either alarm or despondency. It 
was once my misfortune to be relying on 
a spotter who sent us halfway into a cactus 
patch by throwing his arms wide in a ges- 
ture of apparent despair and crying, 
“Look! Look! Great heavens above!” 


‘When we emerged, his explanation was 


that he had been looking at a marvelously 
beautiful rainbow. tok 


jiders him a traitor and possibly a spy. 
th, he is perhaps the most insulted 
ywood actor of the past decade. 
n recently he had the temerity to ride 
parade, he was booed and hissed for 
ard of two miles. 
There goes that sneak that killed Jesse 
es!” cried the irate mob. 
ealth seems to have brought little sur- 
¢ to Carradine, because on two occa- 
s he has had to be rescued by the 
Guard when he tried to sail from 
a Monica to Catalina. Once he put 
mm anchor and couldn’t get it up again; 
another sad day he became becalmed 
couldn’t start the motor. 
aving been a professional eccentric 
years, he now varies the formula by 
ng an elongated version of Adolphe 
njou. When the opera season opens in 
Angeles, he appears in a red-lined 
top hat, ebony stick and glittering 
mond studs. Betweentimes, he perpetu- 
the Carradine legend by turning up 
Brown Derby for lunch in his cos- 
from such productions as Swamp 
iter, a Georgia cracker outfit so mud- 
: 
























spattered and malignant that nobody will 
sit within three booths of him. 

Carradine plays the piano and sings 
well. He has a deep bass voice and hopes 
someday to use it in a musical film. He 
knows most of the Italian operas by heart, 
all of Gilbert and Sullivan and an array 
of Irish ballads. He is a fairly good sculp- 
tor, and his work has appeared in galleries 
across the country. When he appeared on 
the radio in Information Please, he was 
easily a match for John Kieran and F.P.A. 

“I keep one small lobe of my brain for 
such trivialities,’ he said modestly. 

How he has stayed in Hollywood this 
long is a mystery because his views of mo- 
tion-picture actors, directors and produc- 
ers are of such scandalous nature that 
they cannot be expressed in mixed com- 
pany. However, he will gladly repeat them 
for any interested party, adding such in- 
sults as may occur to him during the 
course of the conversation. He is thought 
of as an old, gray fox, but in reality, he 
was born only in 1906 and may be in his 
prime. It is hard to tell from looking. 
THE END 





Loose Talk 
can cost Lives! 





"As I told him, my brother’s regiment left last night ” 


Keep it under 
your 


STETSON 





Stetson “Burley”...Genuine, hand-woven 
Panama fiber in honey color. Pleated, polka-dot puggree band. 
Diamond-creased crown...$5.00. 


STETSON STRAW HATS ARE PRICED FROM $3.50 TO $25 
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‘Social Security Quiz 


Test your knowledge of something you own 


—YOUR SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS! 


al 
e 


Suppose afterretirement at 65 you have an independent income. 
Can you still receive Social Security benefits? 


2. If you are receiving benefits at 65, does your wife, if she is also 
65, receive benefits? 


3. Do children of a deceased insured worker receive a monthly 
income from Social Security until they finish school? 


4. Can you continue to work after 65, and still receive Social 
Security benefits? 


5. Is the middle-aged widow of an insured worker entitled to 
monthly benefits? 


6. Does Social Security provide for the dependent parents of a 
deceased, insured worker? 


Correct Answers below 








WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNow how Social Security works 


? What income you can expect— 


out for your family? can 
and ies How you should fit your life insurance 
urity program? The 


policies into your Social Sec i 
Mutual Life representative in your 
community has equipped himself 
to be of practical help to you 1m /§ 
Social Security matters. Without | 
obligation, of course. ; 


Write for Free Social Security File—Itlists foryou the 
seven types of official records needed to collect benefits, ae FOR for 
ir conveni i You will also receive a handy form on 
their convenient safe keeping. As Ee 
i Social Security benefits. Fore 

hich you can estimate now your future fa ae 
Apuied plantas will help you, your wife or children obtain acme AG 

out delay when due. Just mail this coupon today to Department LU. 





NAME 


ADDRESS 


100th Anniversary Year 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


Lewis W. Douglas, Prcsidint 






“Fintl tt Aprerica”™ 


34 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK CITY 





CORRECT ANSWERS 


1. Yes. 2, Your wife, at age 65, will receive a monthly benefit equal to 50% of yours. 3. Each child 
under 16 years of age receives 50% of the father’s primary benefits; children aged 16 or 17 receive 
this benefit only if they attend school. 4. Not if you earn more than $14.99 a month in covered 
employment. 5. Only if she has in her care children, under 18, of the insured worker. 6. Only if 
there is no surviving widow and no child under 18, 













Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo 


Continued from page 12 


weigh six pounds a gallon but that I was 
sure my ship could take it. 

“No,” he said. “Your tail might get 
sluggish with that extra four hundred and 
fifty pounds in there. It might start whip- 
ping around, and there’s not going to be 
a lot of room to do that. The first impor- 
tant thing you've got to do is get off this 
deck. If you can’t do that, well, we will 
have wasted a helluva lot of time and 
money.” 

I told him I thought the extra weight 
would make me steadier and easier to get 
off, but he couldn’t see it my way. I went 
away wondering what made me keep 
thinking the Navy would not be able to 
get us as close to Japan as promised. 

We had our orders about discarding the 
5-gallon cans. “I don’t want you to throw 
them out as they’re used,” Doolittle told 
us in a meeting when that question came 
up. “If you do, it will leave a perfect trail 
for the Japanese to follow back to the car- 
rier. Use up the stuff in thé cans first, of 
course, but save them and dump them all 
together. The Navy has been great to us. 
Let’s show our appreciation in whatever 
Way we can. 

“Another thing: If any of you men are 
foolish enough to carry anything that 
might lead the enemy back to the Navy, 
in case you’re forced down and captured, 
get rid of it now.” 

That was the day I gave back the ash 
tray one of the Navy boys had made for 
me, with the word “Hornet” on it. Inci- 
dentally, that was the only spelling out of 
the name I saw on the entire ship, except 
on the dried up hornets’ nest that hung in 
the wardroom. 


Plans for a Night Raid 


The time was getting near. We were 
going to take off during the evening of 
Sunday, April 19th, come in over our 
cities in the dark and fly the rest of the 
way during the remainder of the night, 
landing after dawn in China. Our carrier 
would turn back and escape during the 
night. And with the time drawing near, 
Doolittle was as restless for action as any 
of us. He inspected all of our planes. When 
he came to our ship he gave me permis- 
sion to take out the seat-adjustment 
mechanism, to enable us to push our seats 
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“Great heavens, Simpson, has the Bismarck Sea affair taught you nothing 





















































back farther than they ordinari 
He thought it would facilitate our 
ment in the plane. He told us for fl 
dredth time that our navigation 
have to be perfect. 

He climbed up in our ship and 
ately noticed that somebody had 
an interphone headset near our 
He told us to keep headsets and 
magnetic properties as far away 
compass as possible. To prove h 
he held one of our vacuum bott 
the compass, and its needle 
degrees. He told us not to get an 
automatics close to the compass. 

We were one-man arsenals, E 
was given one .45, clips of amm 
hunting knife, flashlight, emerg 
tions, morphine, sterilized bandage 
sters and straps to hold these thin 
a canteen, compass and life ja 
were Walking magnets, and the 
of that sent us back to our maps 4 
had them down pretty fine, but 
little disturbing to have the Navy 
us that the best available map 
China coast line failed to show ¢ 
its numerous coves, irregularities 
islands that skirt it. 

Lieutenant Don Smith, o 
Fourche, South Dakota, had ad 
headaches. His right engine cracke 
blower on the 16th while he was t 
The Navy was ready for that, amo 
other things. Navy carpenters buil 
form up to the engine, mechanics 
big power plant off in a hurry, sent 
to the machine shops, fixed it an 
back on Smitty’s wing. ; 

Near the end, Doolittle called 
gether, gave us one last chance to t 
but nobody did. 

On April 17th, which turned ot 
our last full day on the Hornet, 
gun turret went bad. ; ( 

We worked like fools on the tu 
preciating more than ever how mui 
have to depend on it. Japanese 
would certainly come from our rear 
the turret was our only protection. 

As we worked, the tension mount 
the ship. The Hornet was pulling } 
from the force, accompanied by 
spouting cruisers and knifing d 
ers. The carrier shuddered with new 
and we plunged deeper and deeper 
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Government support has been given the airlines in part to prepare them to serve the needs of National Defense. 
This is another in a series of messages telling how TWA is fulfilling its obligations to the nation in wartime. 


























In modern warfare, anything can be critically important—even a | 
piece of rope. So urgently did our forces at an overseas station need | | 
two massive coils of 9-inch hawser that they were turned over to 

TWA for immediate delivery by air. The rope had top priority. 








9-INCH HAWSER | 
The coils each measured 4% by 5 feet. To get them through the two- 


oO RE A Pp Y | foot hatch of the Army Stratoliner, TWA operations men had natives un- | | 
coil the stiff rope at full length. Then, tugging in rhythm, the workers 
fed it through the forward opening, neatly re-coiling it inside. And 


U RG E Re T yg g & & fe) Es the Stratoliner delivered the 2300 pounds of top priority rope on time. 


‘Each day, in emergency over-ocean transport service for the Army's | 
Air Transport Command, TWA devotes experience of commercial 
ree airline operation to the urgent needs of a nation at war. 








TWA Services Performed for the Armed Forces: Over-Ocean Air Transport Operations—Army Aircraft 
Mechanic, Radio Operator and Radio Mechanic Training — Communications Engineering Projects— 
fe 4-Engine Flight Crew Training— Military Aircraft Modification— North American Air Cargo Service. 
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"Shes a delightful hostess” 
"Yes. But her toilets. ..” 





Keep itclean! 


There’s no excuse for toilet bowls that 
offend. Sani-Flush takes all the hard 
work out of toilet sanitation. It’s quick, 
easy. Removes stubborn stains and the 
recurring film where toilet germs lodge. 
Cleans away a cause of toilet odors. Use 
it at least twice a week. 


Don’t confuse Sani-Flush with ordi- 
nary cleansers. It works chemically. 
Even cleans the hidden trap. Cannot 
injure septic tanks or their action 
and is safe in toilet connections, 
when used as directed on the can. 
Sold everywhere. Two : 
convenient sizes. The 
Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


CLEANS TOILET 
BOWLS WITHOUT 
SCOURING 









No coupons for me ? 


You can keep your dog healthy—even 
with no meat in his diet! Feed him 
eggs, milk and green vegetables to 
supply protein—and Sergeant’s Vita- 
min Capsules (Vitapets) to supply 
meat vitamins. He must have them! 

Sergeant’s Vitamin Capsules con- 
tain all the different vitamins a dog 
needs. Fed daily, they help protect 
him from Black Tongue, Rickets, 
Eczema, certain Fits. Not a medicine 
—they contain vitamins A, B,, D and 
G—the same ones you need. 

Your dog can thrive on his new 
feeding habits, plus Sergeant’s Vita- 
min Capsules. Get them at drug and 
pet stores . . . and the new, free Ser- 
geant’s Dog Book (or use this coupon). 


Please mail the NEW, 1943, 40-page, | 
iNustrated Sergeant’s Dog Book to: 








Sergeant's 
VITAMIN CAPSULES (vitapers) 
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Japanese-controlled waters. We were 
a little more than 1,000 miles off Japan 
now. We were coming into the home- 
stretch, and everybody knew it. We 
worked on and cursed the turret. 

There were so many things to think 
about, without the worry of the turret. My 
head was full of lectures, maps, charts, 
photographs of our targets, the worry over 
gas and a thousand and one other details. 
Those barrage balloons, for instance. My 
mind formed pictures of hitting the cables 
of one of them, in the night, and having 
our wings sheared off. 

I tried to get that off my mind by mak- 
ing myself think about something else. 
Something trivial it was, too. Ever since 
the Navy had clipped my bank roll to $14 
I had been wondering how Id get hold of 
enough to buy something for Ellen and 
my mother if all went well and I got to 
Chungking. So that last day, when I took 
time out for a quick dinner, I decided that 
I'd recoup my poker losses by becoming 
a cigarette runner. I had heard that ciga- 
rettes sold for $7.50 a carton in Chung- 
king and that there were never enough to 
meet the demand. They were a nickel a 
pack on the Hornet, so I stocked up. And 
when I went back to the plane, to work 
on the turret, I packed eight cartons and 
two boxes of chocolate bars in the rear of 
the plane. 


Battle Stations at Dawn 


I was tuckered out and discouraged 
about the turret that night of the 17th by 
the time I got to my bunk. Nig White 
was just shuffling the cards and some of 
the Navy boys were drifting in, ready for 
another night of it. They watched me 
come in and asked me if I wanted to take 
a hand. 

I told them no, thanks, and then one 
of them did a real decent thing. He said, 
“Listen, you fellows, there’s going to be 
no card playing in here tonight. Law- 
son’s got to get some sleep for a change. 
He might need it.” 

I did. . 

I slept from about 10 o’clock until bat- 
tle stations the next dawn—which regret- 
tably and unexpectedly turned out to be 
the day of the raid. That was April 18th. 

After battle stations early that morning 
I went back to the room to wait for break- 
fast. I thought it would be2a good idea to 
see just how much equipment I could get 
in my B-4 bag. All of us had B-4s. It’s a 
valise, canvaslike, which is packed in a flat, 
spread-out fashion, then folded into han- 
dier carrying shape. It can be hung up, un- 
folded, to keep your stuff pressed. 

I tried putting in my raincoat, shaving 
kit, shoes, shirts, shorts, handkerchiefs, 
blouse, trousers and a few other things. It 
was about 7:30 A. M. 

That’s when it happened. First there 
was a muffled, vibrating roar, followed 
immediately by the husky cry of battle 
stations. Nig jumped for the door and I 
went right after him. We were three decks 
down. 

Scrambling after Nig as fast as I could 
I found other Army boys racing for 
the top. We flung questions at one an- 
other, but got no answers. And twice 
before I could get up on top, the Hornet 
vibrated and echoed with the sound of 
heavy gunfire near by. 

I got out on the flight deck and ran 
around a B-25 just in time to see the 
cruiser off to our left let go another broad- 
side of flame and thunder in the direction 
away from us. And presently, down near 
the horizon, a low-slung ship began to give 
off an ugly plume of black smoke. 

I must have asked two dozen questions 
in one minute. One of the Navy boys, 
hurrying past, said it was a Japanese 
destroyer and that our gunnery had ac- 
counted for it within three minutes after 
engaging. 

“Damn it, let’s go!” somebody yelled 
at me above the bellow of the cruis- 
er’s guns, the crashing sea, the sound of 


the wind and the cries of excited, jubilant 
men. I turned and saw it was Nig. He was 
racing back over the route we had covered 
just a few minutes before. 

I was on his heels, saying nothing. This 
was it, and before we wanted it. We'd 
have to take off now. Not Monday 
evening. Now, Saturday morning. We'd 
be forced to assume that the Japanese 
ship had had time to flash the warning 
about us. 

All hope of surprising the Japanese had 
now fied, I thought. Surprise was our 
main safety factor, Doolittle had often 
drummed into our heads. We had no way 
of knowing that no warning was sent. 
Apparently the ship either did not see 
the B-25s spread all over the deck of the 
Hornet, or just couldn’t believe that it 
was possible, or maybe the Navy sank it 
too soon. 

The Hornet leaped forward, boring a 
hole in the head wind. I could feel its tur- 
bines take up a faster beat and felt that it 
was straining forward as fast as it could, 
to get us a minute closer . . . a gallon 
nearer. 

I felt this, too: That our Navy had done 
all that it could—and it had done it in a 
way that made a fellow proud of being an 
American. I thought of Halsey with that 
tough jaw jutting out, standing high up in 
the island of the Hornet, and I wondered, 
as I began stuffing something in my bag, 
how long it would take the long-range 
Japanese bombers to come out after our 
carrier. 

I don’t really remember what I stuffed 
in my bag. Whatever it was it was handy 
to reach. Now I was thinking about our 
gas, and the junking of so many of our 
long-discussed plans. We had based so 
much of our hope of getting to China on 
the presumption that the Navy could run 
us up to within about 400 miles of the 
Japanese coast. Even then it was going 
to be a tight fit. 

Now we were going to take off the deck 
about 800 miles off the coast. It took 
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“My client has an airtight alibi to prove he wasn't | 
anywhere at the time of Mr. Richwick’s disappearance” sowaro #4) 

















































some figuring—quick figuring. 
sums I arrived at, in my buzzir 
gave me a sudden emptiness 
stomach. 

I thought of the preparations tt 
nese must be making for us, and | 
of that turret that just wouldn't we 
most of all I thought of our gas, 

I had no word from Doolit 
needed none. I knew that he had 
problems and that the only thir 
was hurry. Nig was a great k 
helped me round up my gun, ¢ 
medical stuff and the whisky. Lie 
Thomas R. White, of Redlands, 
nia, the mission’s flight surgeo 
inevitably Doc to everybody—t 
along 80 quarts of GI bourbon 
for each man who was going on 
On the ship Doc traded it in for 
Navy medicinal rye. Easier to 
we had to bail out. 


Great Activity on Dec! 


Nig and I started up top with 
filled. Nig was pretty talkative. T 
could see I was nervous. He as 
thought it would be a good idea t 
moment and take a drink out ¢ 
the pints. I don’t even remembe: 
ing him. 

I went right to my plane. T 
was there. I shoved the whisky 2 
of the other stuff in McClure’s n 
compartment, just behind and a ste 
than the pilot’s compartment. 

The flight deck of the Hornet 
with activity, while the big voic 
looming island barked comman¢ 
man I thought was responsible for 
turret hurried by and I stopped k 
enough to tell him what I thought 
—and was sorry, as soon as I did. 

Lieut. Jack “Shorty” Manch, of 
ton, Virginia, who must be the 
low in the Air Forces, now ran up 
plane carrying a fruitcake tin. 

“Hey, Clever,” he said to our bor 
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T; fly a Douglas C-47 Skytrain twice across one half the 
world with 4% tons excess cargo “couldn’t be done” by peacetime 
‘standards. Yet it was done under war conditions by Capt. Harold 
Sweet, Pan American Airways pilot in two trips from Miami to 
Calcutta, India on missions for China National Aviation Corp. 
These were routine flights, typical of the incredible daily accom- 
plishments with Douglas war transports throughout the world. 
Only by building airplanes to the highest conceivable safety stand- 
ards are such feats possible. Many more such Douglas stories will 
come out of this war, pointing up future peacetime aircraft per- 
formance beyond today’s fondest hopes. 
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ier, “will you-all do a fellow a big favor 


a and carry my phonograph records under 


your seat? Ill take my record-player along 
in my plane and we’ll meet in Chungking 
and have us some razzmatazz.” And 
Shorty practically trucked on away from 
us through the turmoil. Clever shrugged 
and put the can of hot records under his 


; | seat. 








The Navy was now taking charge 
and doing it with an efficiency which made 
our popped eyes pop some more. Blocks 
were whipped out from under wheels. The 
whirring little “donkey”’—the same one 
that was supposed to have broken loose 
and smashed my plane—was pushing and 


~ pulling the B-25s into position. 


In about half an hour the Navy had us 
crisscrossed along the back end of the 
flight deck, two abreast, the big double- 
rudder tail assemblies of the 16 planes 
sticking out of the edges of the rear of the 
ship at an angle. 

From the air the Hornet, with its slim 
clean foredeck and its neatly cluttered 
rear deck, must have looked like an arrow 


5” | with pinfeathers, bounding along the sur- 


~.|face of the water. 





It was good enough flying weather but 
the sea was tremendous. The Hornet bit 
into the roughhouse waves, dipping and 
rising until the flat deck was a crazy see- 
saw. Some of the waves were breaking 
over the deck. The deck seemed to grow 
smaller by the minute, and I had a brief 
fear of being hit by a wave on the take- 
off, and of crashing at the end of the deck 
and falling off into the path of the surg- 
ing ship. 

The Hornet went faster, until it was 
making its top speed, that hectic, hurried 
morning of April 18th. The bombs now 
came up from below and rolled along the 
deck on their low-slung lorries to our 
planes. 

It was our first look at the 500-pound 
incendiary, but we didn’t waste much time 
on it except to see that it was placed in the 
bomb bay so that it could be released 
fourth and last. 

The Navy had fueled our planes previ- 
ously, but now they topped the tanks. That 
was to take care of any evaporation that 
might have set in. When the gauges read 
full, groups of the Navy boys rocked our 
planes in the hope of breaking whatever 


“He’s got a wicked left, a moiderous right and you can’t 
hoit him. But what his wife sees in him is beyond me!” conssp 


] 


bubbles had formed in the big wing 
for that might mean that we could 
few more quarts. The Hornet's § 
tower was now beginning to displa® 
square cards, giving us compass 
and the wind. 

I saw our take-off instructor, 
Miller, trot up to Doolittle’s plar 
climb in the bottom opening. For 
I thought that he was going alon 
after a bit he came out and began} 
each of the other B-25s. We were 
Ruptured Duck now, all of us, and 
Miller came up to the pilot’s compa 
he must have stood there half at 
with his hand stuck out at me be 
came back to life and shook hand 
him. I had so much on my mind. 
wished all of us good luck and he si 
wish to hell I could go with you.” 


t 
One Thing Less to Worry Abo) 


It was something of a relief whe | " 
additional 5-gallon tins of gas wereh @. 
in to us. We lined them up in the ful. ); 


beside the 10 cans Doolittle had al 
allotted us. It was a sobering thou; 
realize that we were going to have to 
least SOO miies farther than we 
planned. 

However, my concern over that, 
sat there in the plane waiting to tar 
edge up to the starting line, was eras 
a sudden relief that now we wouldn4 
to worry about running into barragy 
loons at night. 

This, of course, was going to be a 
light raid. It was only a few minutes 
eight in the morning. 

Commander Jurika and Nig also 




















up to say goodby and to shake h® 


When they had gone I suddenly rei 
bered that none of my crew had hadb 
fast and that all of us had lost sight ¢ 
fact that we could have taken coffe 
water and sandwiches along. I was ten 
to send Clever below to get some foot 
I was afraid that there would not be 
Besides, Doolittle’s ship was being p 
up to the starting line and his and 
props were beginning to turn. The 
net’s deck wasn’t a safe place. I f 
out later that one of the Navy’s boys 
an arm clipped off by a propeller | 
that morning. 


olittle warmed and idled his engines, 
10w we got a vivid demonstration of 
iof our classroom lectures on how to 
r planes off half the deck of a carrier. 
/Navy man stood at the bow of the 
and off to the left, with a checkered 
n his hand. He gave Doolittle, who 
at the controls, the signal to begin 
g his engines again. He did it by 
ving the flag in a circle and making 
faster and faster. Doolittle gave his 
es more and more throttle until I was 
d that he’d burn them up. A wave 
ed heavily at the bow and sprayed 



























eck. 

en I saw that the man with the flag 
vaiting, timing the dipping of the ship 
hat Doolittle’s plane would get the 
fit of a rising deck for its take-off. 
) the man gave a new signal. Navy 
‘pulled the blocks from under Doo- 
s Wheels. Another signal and Doolit- 
eleased his brakes and the bomber 
ed forward. 

ith full flaps, motors at full throttle 
his left wing far out over the port side 
e Hornet, Doolittle’s plane waddled 
hen lunged into the teeth of the gale 
swept down the deck. His left wheel 
on the white line as if it were a trol- 
His right wing, which had barely 
ed the wall of the island as he taxied 
as guided up to the starting line, ex- 
ed nearly to the edge of the starboard 


e watched him like hawks, wondering 
the wind would do to him, and 
er we could get off in that cramped 
run toward the bow. 
Doolittle picked up more speed, and 
to his line, and just as the Hornet 
Wi itself up on the top of a wave and 
Bthrough it at full speed Doolittle’s 
e took off. He had yards to spare. He 
» his ship almost straight up on its 
#)s, until we could see the whole top of 
WB-25. Then he leveled off and I 
thed him come around in a tight circle 
ishoot low over our heads—straight 
0 the line painted on the deck. 
























| 
Cheers at the Take-Off 


ne Hornet was giving him his bearings. 
Whiral Halsey had headed it for the heart 
lokyo. 

he engines of three other planes were 
ming up, and the thump and hiss of 
turbulent sea made additional noise. 
/loud and clear above those sounds I 
ld hear the hoarse cheers of every 
ly man on the ship. They made the 
met fairly shudder with their yells— 
Ive never heard anything like it, be- 
or since. 

aptain Travis Hoover went off second; 
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“There were no ships in port that day” 
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Brick Holstrom, third; Bob Gray, fourth; 
Davey Jones, fifth; Dean Hallmark, sixth; 
and I was seventh. 

I was on the line now, my eyes glued on 
the man with the flag. He gave me the 
signal to put my flaps down. I reached 
down and drew the flap lever back and 
down. I checked the electrical instrument 
that indicates whether the flaps are work- 
ing. They were. I could feel the plane 
quaking with the strain of having the flat 
surface of the flaps thrust against the wind 
and the blast from the props. I got a sud- 
den fear that they might blow off and crip- 
ple us, so I pulled up the flaps again and 
I guess the Navy man understood. He let 
it go and began giving me the signal to rev 
my engines. 

I liked the way they sounded long be- 
fore he did. There had been a moment, 
earlier, when I had an agonizing fear that 
something was wrong with the left engine. 
It wouldn’t start, at first. But I had gotten 
it going, good. Now, after 15 seconds of 
watching the man with the flag spinning 
his arm faster and faster, I began to worry 
again. He must know his stuff, I tried to 
tell myself, but when, for heaven’s sake, 
would he let me go? 


Thirty Seconds of Suspense 


I thought of all the things that could 
go wrong at this last minute. Our instruc- 
tions along these lines were simple and to 
the point. If a motor quit or caught fire, 
if a tire went flat, if the right wing badly 
scraped the island, if the left wheel went 
over the edge, we were to get out as 
quickly as we could and help the Navy 
shove our $150,000 plane overboard. It 
must under no circumstances be permitted 
to block traffic. There would be no other 
way to clear the forward deck for the 
planes already in line. 

After 30 blood-sweating seconds the 
Navy man was satisfied with the sound of 
my engines. Our wheel blocks were jerked 
out and when I released the brakes we 
quivered forward, the wind grabbing at 
the wings. We rambled dangerously close 
to the edge, but I braked in time, got the 
left wheel back on the white line and 
picked up speed. 

I never felt the take-off. One moment 
the end of the Hornet’s flight deck was 
rushing at us alarmingly fast; the next split 
second I glanced down hurriedly at what 
had been a white line and it was water. 
There was no drop nor any surge into the 
air. I just went off at deck level and pulled 
out in front of the great ship that had done 
its best to plant us in Japan’s front yard. 

I banked now, gaining a little altitude, 
and instinctively reached down to pull up 
the flaps. With a start I realized that they 
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were not down; that I had taken off with- 
out using them. 

I swung around as Doolittle and the 
others before me had done, came over 
the nine remaining planes on the deck, got 
the bearing and went on—hoping the oth- 
ers would get off and that the Hornet— 
God rest her—would get away in time. 

There was no rendezvous planned, ex- 
cept at the end of the mission. Those who 
took off early could not hover over the 
ship until a formation was formed because 
that would have burned too much gas in 
the first planes. This was to be a single- 
file hit-and-run raid—each plane for itself. 
And at levels which still are hard to believe. 

Once on our way we immediately started 
topping the wing tanks with the auxiliary 
gas. We began with the big emergency 
tank. I knew all there was to know about 
the appetite of our Wrights, but it was still 
depressing to figure that they had burned 
the equivalent of eight of our 5-gallon 
tins during the warming up and take-off. 
Forty precious gallons gone before we 
were On our way! 

About 2,000 miles of nonstop (I hoped) 
flying lay ahead of us. J tried now to 
visualize the end of the trip, the airport 
at Choo Chow Lishui. I thought again of 
the tremendous planning behind the whole 
raid when I recalled that I must not miss 
the signals at Choo Chow Lishui or the 
other Chinese fields I might be tempted to 
choose. All of them were close to Japa- 
nese-occupied territory. There was always 
the chance that even while we were en 
route, the Japanese might seize these 
fields. If that happened, the Chinese were 
to signal “Don’t land” by a simple yet ef- 
fective system. 


A Half-Hour Behind Doolittle 


But there were more pressing things to 
think about now, as I kept the clean nose 
of the Ruptured Duck about 20 feet above 
the water and settled into the gas-saving 
groove. If all went well on the way in, I 
would hit Tokyo about a half-hour after 
Doolittle. I figured that if by some im- 
probable miracle the first few planes got 
in unmolested, every Japanese . fighting 


plane and antiaircraft gun would be ready 


for me and for the others behind me. 
That made me think about the turret. 


wai pushed the button on the interphone and 


told Thatcher to give it one more test. He 


‘| did and said it was still on the blink. Then 


I switched on the emergency juice, but 
that wouldn’t work either. I hadn’t built 
up enough power as yet. Our two .50-cali- 
ber rear guns Were pointing straight back 






























































between the twin rudders and \ 
unable to budge one way or th 
case of attack. I spoke to Thate 
and said that, at least, we'd test | 
So I raised the nose of the plane ¢ 
the tail slanted down at the rig 
Thatcher fired a short burst into { 
behind us. a 
“Damn, boy, this is serious,” 
port, the copilot, said into the phe 
We plowed along at a piddli 
for a B-25. The controls were s 
that speed. Nobody wanted to 
thing. We were busy, or thinki 
flying weather was good—disj 
good. ad 
Suddenly a dazzling, twistin 
rushed past our left wing. It was 
until I realized it was a 5-gallon 
carded by one of the planes in frog 
I could see two planes, and Thate 
he could see two behind us. 
would have downed us if it had hi 
What a climax that would have f 
An hour and a half after we tool 
came into view of a large Japane 
chantman. It was about three mil 
our left as we spun along just 
waves. : 
“Let’s drop one on it,” 
into the phone. 

“Let’s do,” somebody else 
them talk. I had better use for the 
“Okay,” McClure said, “but I 
guy is radioing plenty to Tokyo ab 
It was the only ship we saw on the 
but no one doubted by now that th 

coast of Japan knew we were en 
Our emergency tank was used 
now and we were well into ou 
stores. We drummed along ex 
to see planes every minute, b 
none. I tried the turret again, now 
worked. I had enough power. It 
be used clumsily in that the emegm 
power had to be turned on in them *“’ 
compartment. I couldn’t see Tha bs th 
the back of the plane, so it had to Eig": 
over the phone. The emergency gm!’ 
would last such a short time polers 
turret would have to be used spam”! 
Only during actual attack could I agp 
turn it on. Brel a 
We kept going in and after two o ol ®t! 
hours it got tiring. I was keyed up emg’ "™! 
but at our low level and sluggish s) 
was a job to fly the ship. I called 
on the phone, out in the snout of thig® 
bardier’s section, and asked him mieed 
on our automatic pilot. He did, bum" ‘ll 
I took my hands off the controls, thi’ ‘| 
tured Duck slipped off dangerously 9 ® 


left. The automatic pilot wasn’t wom! | 
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“If you gentlemen are the examiners I’m 
afraid you'll find things in sort of a mess!” 
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Davenport and I took turns at the 
yls, and I happened to have them in 
ands, at 2 P. M., our time, when we 
d the coast of Japan. 

ay very low in the water in a slight 
that made it blend lacily into the 
yn. I had an ingrained picture-post- 
oncept of Japan. I expected to spot 
snow-topped mountain or volcano 
But here was land that barely rose 
the surface of the water and, at our 
Wet of height, was hardly distinguish- 

| I headed straight for the beach. 

Nny small boats were anchored off the 
@), and as we came in closer, I was 
ised to see that they were motorboats 
Bhice-looking fishing launches instead 
junks I expected. I had to keep low 
ibid spotters as much as possible and 
Hep out of range of any detecting de- 
Which the Japanese might have. So I 
d myself as we came close to the 
of the little boats offshore, waiting 
burst of machine-gun fire. 


Awaking to Danger 


} thundered up to and just over them. 
ad of bullets, I got a fleeting frozen- 
n look at a dozen or so men and 
pn on the little boats. They were 
. You see, the emblems on 
plane were the old style: blue circle 
White star and a red ball in the middle 
2 White star. Maybe that’s what con- 
them. I’m sure we weren't being 
d as liberators. 
ite beaches blended quickly into soft, 
g green fields. It was the first land I 
seen in nearly three weeks. It looked 
pretty. 
was all so interesting that I believe 
of us thought much about our dan- 
What brought that to us, a few min- 
after we came over the land, was the 
en sight and disappearance of a large 
uilding which literally erupted chil- 
|as We came up to it. A lot of them 
id to us. I caught a fleeting glimpse 
playground—and then a sharp, quick 
at a tall flagpole from which fluttered 
apanese flag. 
Was like getting hit in the chest very 
. This was for keeps. I listened with 
interest to the voice of the engines. 
t of the unreal beauty left the land 
Wus. We just could not have a forced 
ing, now. 
licked on the interphone and said, 
p your eyes opeh,, Thatcher.” 
'm looking,” Thatcher said. 
found a valley leading more or less 
rd Tokyo and went down it lower 
® the hills on either side. But McClure 


é 
ft 


‘i 
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checked our course and found that it was 
leading us off, so I lifted the nose over a 
hill and found another valley that com- 
pensated and straightened us out again. 
McClure held a stop watch on the valleys 
that went-off on tangents. He’d let me go 
15 seconds down one, then I'd hop the 
ridge and find one that brought us back on 
our imaginary beam. We kept very low. 

Davenport, Clever and I saw the Zeros 
simultaneously. There were six of them, 
flying in two tight V’s. They were at about 
1,500 feet, coming straight at us. Our 
eyes followed them as they came closer 
and closer. They looked like one of our 
American racing planes, with their big air- 
cooled engine and stubby wings. I kept 
just over the tops of a forest of evergreens. 

The first echelon of Zeros swept up our 
transparent nose and disappeared in the 
metal top that shut off our view. The 
second V of Japanese planes was now do- 
ing likewise, but just before I lost sight of 
them overhead, the Zero on the left end 
peeled off and started to dive for us. 

I clicked the interphone just as Thatcher 
did. “I saw him,” he said. 

I was relieved, until I thought again 
about the turret. I told Thatcher to tell 
me when he wanted the power on. 

Five or six interminable seconds dragged 
by. Then I asked Thatcher if he wanted 
the turret on now. 

“No, wait a while,” he said. 

My mind was making pictures of that 
Zero diving on our tail with cannon and 
machine-gun fire. I called Thatcher again. 
There was no answer. I though that some- 
thing might have gone wrong with the 
interphone and that Thatcher even now 
might be yelling into a dead phone that 
he needed the turret. I was just about to 
take a chance and switch it on when 
Thatcher came back on the phone again. 

“T don’t know what the hell happened 


to him,” he said. “I can’t see him now.» 


I think he must have gone back in the 
formation.” 

We skimmed along. We went over the 
rooftops of a few small villages and 
I began to worry. Twenty minutes 
was what it was supposed to take to reach 
Tokyo from the point where we came in. 
Now we had been over land for nearly 30 
minutes, and no sign of the city. I saw one 
fairly large town off to the left, however, 
and I said to myself that if worst came to 
worst and we couldn’t find Tokyo, Id 
come back there and do at least some dam- 
age. 

But just then we came up over a hill, 
and there before us, as smooth as glass, 
lay Tokyo Bay. 

(To be continued next week) 
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What a breezy relief to get into Walk-Over KOOLIES! 
Lots of air. Lots of wear! Same fine quality 
leather and craftsmanship that have made (( 
Walk-Over famous for 69 years. Same natural- 
fit and tailored inside-comfort. Walk-Over 
prices $8.95 to $12.95. Geo. E. Keith 
Company, Brockton, Mass. 
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You Can Judge Store i 
by the QUALITY it Keeps 


your favorite men’s store give it a quick “once over’’ and you'll 
soon discover why you like to deal there. Chances are you'll see 
a galaxy of national brand names identifying the merchandise 





Next time you drop in at 

















displayed. They’re your assurance (and your merchant’s, too) 
that the offered items are of dependable quality ...correct 
style. e For more than 65 years, among nationally-known 
brands, Pioneer has stood as a hallmark for style and 
quality in accessories “FOR MEN WHO CARE 
WHAT THEY WEAR.” 


PIONEER 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY * PHILADELPHIA 


Pioneer makes 
Braces, Belts, 
Wallets, Garters %& 
for Men and Boys... 
Military Accessories 
for Men in the Services. 


DEPENDABLE QUALITY...CORRECT STYLE IN FINE ACCESSORIES...SINCE 1877 
























































MR. WILLKIE’S ‘ONE WORLD’”’ | 


HATEVER you think about Wendell L. 

Willkie—and many people think many 

things about him—we do not see how you 
can afford to pass up his book, One World (Simon & 
Schuster, New York, 1943, clothbound $2, paper- 
bound $1). 

The book, fruit of Mr. Willkie’s bomber-borne 
trip around the world last fall, is an interesting travel 
book and a good piece of reporting; but those aren’t 
the aspects of it that seem the most important to us. 
What makes this book significant, we think, is the 
Willkie philosophy as set forth in the last five short, 
vigorously written chapters. We thought we’d boil 
down that philosophy here,. since Willkie’s ideas 
about the postwar world are almost sure to be de- 
bated in this country and elsewhere, at least until 
the national conventions in the summer of 1944. 


Child Labor and the War 


ERA CONNOLLY’S recent Collier’s article, 


Children for Hire—Cheap, was a shocking 
document. We hope and believe it did a good deal 
to shock public opinion to vigilance against persons 
who hope to use the war as a means of giving child 
labor in this country a new lease on life. 

It is easy, and it sounds patriotic in a time of 
manpower shortages and rapidly growing armed 
forces, to say that children should be allowed to 
rally to the nation’s aid by replacing older workers 
in jobs. It is hard, though, as shown by the hard-pan 
facts and figures in the Connolly article. to keep 
natural-born sweatshop operators from enlarging 
legal loopholes into avenues for the robbing, maim- 
ing and occasional accidental killing of children. 

The beauties of the patriotism plea begin to, fade 
when you think about child workers whose arms 
have been nipped off by laundry machines or farm 
implements which they couldn’t control, or whose 


86 


Briefly, Mr. Willkie feels that we Americans are 
the best-liked people in the world today, for numer- 
ous reasons—our generosity, our lack of imperial- 
ist ambitions, our ability to get things done, and so 
on—and he feels that after this war, we can capitalize 
on this world-wide good will for the benefit of all 
mankind, ourselves included. 

After the Allied victory, he hopes to see erected 
a world organization of some sort (he doesn’t lay 
down precise specifications or go into details), but- 
tressed by Britain, China, Russia and the United 
States, and embracing the rest of the world in a 
strong but beneficent union. 

He thinks the League of Nations idea still has 
vitality: he is for a gradually developed system of 
world-wide free trade, or almost that; he hates im- 
perialism and the colonial idea, and is proportion- 


Tom, 


4 


ately appalled by Winston Churchill’s & 
unwillingness to preside over any liquidation! 
British Empire; he insists that we can trust 
and co-operate with her, and that we are int 
ger from Communism in our own country; fi 
that if the United States and Great Britain a 

to oversee the world after this war, they wi 
sow the seeds of some later and bloodier ¥ 
tween West and East. 

And those are the broad outlines of the 
tomorrow as Mr. Willkie hopes it will be bul 
may be right, he may be wrong; discussion Wi 
to clarify American opinion. We are com 
though, whatever the final judgment of Mr. Wi 
vision may be, that he has written an important 
and one that may strongly influence the 1944 
dential campaign. 


‘““I Am the Resurre 


fingers have been smashed in bowling alleys because 
they were working such long hours that they couldn’t 
stay alert. Nor does it seem especially patriotic to 
let children’s natural money-making desires break 
bounds and lead them into playing truant from 
school, running away from home, going in for minor 
misdemeanors that can lead to major crimes, ete. 

There is no harm, of course, in letting children 
undertake adequately supervised war work that is 
within their capacities. Intelligently organized and 
safeguarded farm aid is one prime example. 

But this is a time, we think, for voters, civic or- 
ganizations and legislators to look with more than 
the usual skepticism on proposals to loosen up child 
labor laws “just a little,” so that children can “help 
the war effort.” We should first make very sure that 
such relaxations won’t help conscienceless would-be 
sweaters of unorganized, undertrained and inexperi- 
enced labor more than they help the war effort. 


§, 
hy Ra casualty lists grow larger as we plow 

deeply into the war. If tragedy strikes (W 
nestly hope it will not), this hint may conceiva 
of help: 

For a good deal more than eighteen cen 
the Bible, particularly some of the sublime 
Testament passages, has had power to comfo 
console myriads of people in the griefs that 
monly assail mankind. Evidently it still ha 
power, if its current huge sales are any indic 

For one manifestation of this power, it is h 
see how anyone can- read the 15th chapter 
Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians without: 
at least momentarily convinced that there is at 
life somewhere, and that we shall all meet 
sometime. : 

Anybody from whom this war may exact t 
timate grief might be wise to make the Bible” 
her first stop in the search for consolation. 
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Army now, 
behind the plow. 
hitch 


IT MAY BE 


Infectious 
Dandruff 


ad 































Get after it now with 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 


That’s a swell treatment whether you're in the Service or out, 
whether you’re a man or a woman. It’s the tested treatment that has 
helped so many to control this troublesome condition. 


Kills “Bottle Bacillus” 


Just douse Listerine Antiseptic on scalp and hair twice daily and 
follow with vigorous and persistent massage. What coolness! What 
freshness! And what germ-killing power! 















The minute Listerine Antiseptic hits the scalp it starts to kill 
millions of germs accompanying infectious dandruff including the 
“bottle bacillus.” This ugly little customer is held, by numerous 
dermatologists, to be a causative agent of infectious dandruff. 


Don’t Delay. Start Now! 


After a few treatments you'll be delighted to see how quickly 
flakes and scales, inflammation and itching begin to disappear. That is 
what 76% of dandruff sufferers found in a carefully supervised test. 






























If you have any of these symptoms don’t delay. Start now. Re- 
member, the infectious type of dandruff is a germ infection and, 
naturally, calls for germ-killing treatment. Remember, Listerine 
Antiseptic is the same antiseptic that has been famous for more 
than 60 years in the field of oral hygiene. Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
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America’s Good Neighbor policy is 
something more than an article for 
export. It isa way of living and work- 
ing for Victory in the quickest and 
mest life-saving way. Group-riders 
who commute to and from their werk 
in a Motorola radio-equipped car en- 
joy their own Good Neighbor policy 
plus the best news coverage and radio 
entertainment in the world. 


IH} 
’ FOR HOT NEWS! 


No need to miss your favorite 
early morning or late afternoon 
news commentator. Group- 
listening:in a Motorola-equipped 
| car keeps everybody abreast of 
iil yes, ahead of the headlines. 


FOR WELCOME RADIO FUN 


When a nation laughs while it 
works and fights, its morale is 
good. Radio entertainment is a 
vital part of America’s morale- 
building program. If your car 
is not Motorola-equipped .. . 


YOU CAN STILL GET A MOTOROLA TO 


FIT and MATCH 


YOUR CAR, OLD OR NEW! 


In most localities there is a Motorola 
Dealer who can custom-fit your car 
with America’s finest Auto Radio. While 
there is still time... 


SEE A MOTOROLA DEALER TODAY! 


The Army-Navy ‘'E”’ and added 
Star forexcellence in production 
of Communication Equip- 
ment for our Armed Forces. 
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ERICAS FiNecy 
oR CAR AND Home 


GALVIN MFG. 
CORPORATION. 
CHICAGO 





WALTER DAVENPORT Politics 
W. B. COURTNEY European War Theater 
QUENTIN REYNOLDS Russia and Far East 


KYLE CRICHTON Articles 
HERBERT ASBURY Articles 
DENVER LINDLEY Fiction 
ALLEN MARPLE Fiction 
JAMES N. YOUNG Fiction 
GURNEY WILLIAMS Articles 


HENRY L. JACKSON 


ANY WEEK 


SO NOW we're traveling through the 
South. Wonderful exercise. Almost as 
good as walking. You don’t merely 
travel, you battle. Maybe you get ona 
train, maybe not. We've tried planes 
twice and twice were yanked out of our 
seat by the military at the last moment. 
And if you get a train, maybe you get 
a berth, and maybe not. We got an up- 
per from Atlanta to Gulfport, Missis- 
sippi, by shaking for it with Corporal 
Barney Levins of Lynn, Massachusetts 
—one roll, high dice. It was the last 
one on the train and we got it quick 
before a general should come along. 
Barney said the whole country was a 
dice cup and that the government had 
put him and several million more guys 
into it, shook hard and let ’em roll. 
“Some shake,” said Barney. 


Wearables 





JUST before we arrived in Atlanta, 
two Negro privates strode through four 
Pullmans and into the diner. They sat 
down. Said one to the other: “Reckon 
we couldn't do this if they wasn’t a war 
going on.” And the other said: “Nope, 
not unless we aimed to start one.” 


“NO DOUBT,” writes Mr. James 
Rayen of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
“the service flag hanging in a window 
of our county jail is for employees who 
are in our Armed Forces. But the pass- 
ing populace is doing a lot of fifth-rate 
gagging about it.” Mr. Rayen adds an 
elegant Pittsburgh dog story. He says 
that a chow, known to be mean, was 
seen sneaking up on a small neighbor- 
hood pet called Brownie. A resident of 
that neighborhood shouted a warning. 
But too late. The big chow had small 
Brownie by the throat. One neighbor 
picked up a rock, Mr. Rayen a club. 
They started to the rescue. Brownie 
wasn’t having a chance against the 
chow. But suddenly, says Mr. Rayen, 
a big collie flashed in, hit the chow so 
hard that it lost its grip on Brownie’s 
throat. Brownie began a whimpering, 
unsteady retreat. The chow followed. 
But every time the chow closed in again 
on Brownie the collie struck. When 
Brownie was safely in his own yard, the 
collie shook himself, gave the chow a 
disdainful glance and with great dig- 
nity walked back in the direction from 
which he had come.” 


WM. O. CHESSMAN Art 
CLARENCE H. ROY Articles 
AMY PORTER Articles 


FRANK D. MORRIS _ U. S. Navy in Pacific 
FRANK GERVASI Middle East War Theater 
JIM MARSHALL West Coast 
AIMEE LARKIN Distaff 


ROBERT McCORMICK Washington 
U. L. CALVOSA Photographs 
GEORGE DE ZAYAS Hollywood 
IFOR THOMAS Photographs 


IN NEW ORLEANS we discovered 
Mr. George Healy, Jr., reading his mail. 
Mr. Healy, who is vice-president, treas- 
urer, Managing editor and heaven 
knows what else of the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, has been receiving ad- 
vices from many of his city’s famous 
restaurants reading thus: “Owing to ra- 
tioning, this restaurant will not be open 
Sundays”—or Tuesdays or Thursdays 
as the case’might be. But when we saw 
Mr. Healy he was reading another: 
“Owing to the Draft AND Rationing 
Joe’s Tip Top Montezuma Chili Parlor 
won’t be open from now on ‘starting 
yesterday.” 


WELL, owing to the war in general, 
Bee Drinking has been dead in New 
Orleans for almost a year. Bee Drink- 
{ng was an old New Orleans custom. 
You went into a joint for a shot of 
something and were at once joined by 
a more or less delectable young woman 
who put the bee on you for a drink. 
That was her job. She got fifty per 
cent of the price of the drink you 
bought for her. Of course she got cold 
tea or something equally impotent but 
you paid for whisky or whatever. We 
stopped in at a bee hive. “Nope,” said 
the manager, “all our girls have gone 
into war industry jobs. With wages in 
industry the way they are it’s awful 
hard for a girl to remain honest these 
days.” 








DR. K. C. BRANDENBURG of Long 
Beach, California, didn’t like Aldous 
Huxley’s article Learning to See at 
all. One more such piece in this maga- 
zine and the doctor is going to lose his 
patience. He even suggests a subject 
warranted to irritate him beyond en- 
durance—Chiropractic in the Treat- 
ment of Vitamin Deficiencies.” He 
adds: “I’d be glad to lend you my Mag- 
netic Belt to wrap around your head 
while deciding what to publish next.” 


WE WERE just about to take a train 
for Houston, Texas, when a venerable 
newsboy challenged us to buy a news- 
paper. “Germany blowed up again. 
Germany blowed up high again. Cain’t 
stand much mo’ of it, Germany cain’t.” 
Thus encouraged, we charged into the 
Battle for Berths... . WD: 
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= just happened to be there, the day Nan Blake had 
dad smashup. But what made the Blakes eternally 


ths before. 


ney'd just bought their first car—second hand, but 
Mp. Proudly they had painted it and polished it till it 
lojed almost like new. But they had almost made one 


he Blakes shudder when they think of what might 
> happened. You see, when Nan Blake had the acci- 
, the other driver sued. The judgment was far more 
they could pay. Their ready savings weren't enough; 
ould have meant cashing their War Bonds, selling 
Mit home. But because the “‘stranger’’ had called on 

them two months before, they didn’t have 


to pay. 
This Is the Man Who Saved the Blakes! 


He’s a representative of State Farm Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Company... and he 
became the best friend the Blakes ever had. 


You see, the Blakes didn’t know that wartime driving 
Mrictions were no guarantee against accidents. They 
ain't know that most accidents occur at speeds /ess than 
miles an hour . . . usually close to home. But the 
ee Farm representative patiently showed them the 
fs. By convincing them they needed auto insurance, 
saved them from a tragic loss. Now they are eternally 
@teful . . . because when Nan Blake had her accident, 
if Car was insured. 
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There are 7,000 State Farm representatives in the 
United States and Canada whose job is to protect you 
from accident loss. They offer insurance protection so 
reasonable in cost no driver can afford to be without it. 
They represent the largest automobile casualty insurance 
company in the world, which has saved its policyholders 
over $50,000,000 in the cost of their insurance. 


State Farm has geared its insurance to wartime condi- 
tions. Rates, for example, are adjusted to the type of gas 
ration card you have. Another example is coverage for 
pool car drivers. State Farm’s auto insurance is non- 
assessable. 


To help meet increased repair costs, State Farm offers 
their unique 80% Collision Plan. This truly modern colli- 
sion insurance pays 80% of the cost of repairing collision 
damage done to your car, whether it’s just a dented fender 
or a costly accident. This plan actually pays 80c out of 
every collision repair bill dollar, and 100% over $250! 


Extra wartime protection is afforded by State Farm’s 
other insurance coverages. For less than 1c a day, Medi- 
cal Payment Plan pays medical expenses of members of 
your family and passengers injured in your car. Com- 
prehensive Insurance protects you against loss from fire, 
theft, and most of the other hazards that threaten your 
automobile. Emergency Road Service and Bail Bond [n- 
surance pays 80% of the expenses incurred on a public 
highway for mechanical first aid, towing, delivery of gas, 
and a number of other services, and reimburses you for 
80% of any fee or premium paid for a bail bond. A State 
Farm representative will be glad to point out the advan- 





~ This‘stranger’became the best friend they had 


tages of State Farm’s life and fire insurance, too. (The 
names used in this advertisement are fictitious. ) 
BUY UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 
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STATE FARM 


INSURANCE 
COM PANIES 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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Canadian Office 
TORONTO, CAN. 


Pacific Coast Office 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 











FREE to Drivers—New Informative Booklet 
Mr. G. E. MECHERLE 
State Farm Insurance Companies 
Bloomington, Illinois 
Please send me your new booklet presenting 
basic facts about automobile insurance. I 


| | 
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| | 
| | 
l SES] | 
I understand this request will not obligate Bi | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
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me in any way. 
Name 
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AMERICA WILL MARCH TO VICTORY 


") ON THE LEATHER YOU SAVE 
» 


Give your winter shoes a rest... It's good 
judgment and a patriotic duty to make your summer 
shoes do a double job for you, this year and next 
... to give you cool summer comfort Now... to 


conserve your heavier shoes for wear next winter. 


Illustrated, left to right: The ECLIPSE, The MERCURY, The RAMBLER 


Most Styles 


Om 





THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY # CHICAGO e MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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Americans die on the average of 
one every six hours from poison 
taken from a home medicine cabinet 
by mistake while sick, sleepy or in- 
toxicated. Usually these poisonous 
substances are cleaning chemicals, 
shoe dyes, insecticides and deadly dis- 
infectants, antiseptics and deodor- 
ants. 


The Department of Labor, during 
the thirty years of its existence has 
had only four Secretaries: William B. 
Wilson from 1913 to 1921, James J. 
Davis from 1921 to 1930, William N. 
Doak from 1930 to 1933 and Frances 
Perkins since 1933.—By Ann Turner, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Noise within a closed glider travel- 
ing at 150 miles an hour is nearly as 
loud as that within a plane with en- 
gines, owing to the violent agitation 
of the air as it sweeps over the wings 
and about the fuselage. This noise, in 
many instances, has reached a level 
of 115 decibels, or higher than that 
in a boiler factory. 


The world’s largest bus, recently 
designed and built for transporting 
soldiers between the gate and the 
barracks of vast Camp Carson near 
Colorado Springs, can carry 26? per- 
sons, a load capacity equivalent to 
that of 52 five-passenger motorcars. 


The Army Signal Corps now has a 
combination weather and radio sta- 
tion, about the size and shape of a 
steamer trunk, that will broadcast re- 
ports on temperature, humidity and 
barometric pressure every few hours 
for three months when buried on the 
shore of an enemy country.—By 
Dorothy Shirk, Fairfax, Calif. 


A study of several thousand golf 
games reveals that the average score 
of men is 91 while that of women is 
111... . New York is the only city 
in this country that requires a high- 
school instructor to prove his quali- 
fications before he is permitted to 
teach geography. 


KEEP UP WITH THE WOR 
By Freling Foster 
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The amount of rubber hydro 
reclaimed from rubber scraj 
considerably. For every 100 p 
of scrap, for example, rubb 
produce 20 pounds of reclaim, 
tires produce 30 pounds, he 
bottles 57, bathing caps 60, inne 
67 and rubber gloves 80 pound 
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Germany charges France, Ne 
Belgium and the Netherlands 
of $53,000,000 a week for the 
tenance of its armies of occup 
yet the actual cost is only $22,06 
or about 42 per cent of this amot 


Deaf-mutes are now employ 
instructors in an airplane facte 
California because new workei 
been found to learn their job 
quickly from gestures than 
spoken words.—By Walter Aj, 
Guilford, Maine. 


In the Solomons recently, A’ 
can soldiers operating a batte) 
90-millimeter guns shot down a 
ber of Japanese planes at the r 
one for every 50 shots fired, ar 
unparalleled in antiaircraft 
manship.—By Russell Schwarzp, 
Tenafly, N. J. } 


In Japan, black markets are 4 
white markets. .. . Nearly fifty ¥ 
squares, streets and parks in Ge} 
cities have been renamed “I 
Mussolini.”. .. No person has ye} 
rectly answered all of the 1507 
tions in the intelligence tests gi 
the Army. ... More than nine 
cent of all species of flowers 
world have either an unpleasani 
or none at all... . The only 
born American among the condt 
of the seventeen big symphon 
chestras in the U. S. is Karl Kr 
of the Kansas City Philharmoni 


Five dollars will be paid for each inte) 
or unusual fact accepted for this © 
Contributions must be accompanied by 
factory proof. Address Keep Up 

World, Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue, Nev 
City. This column is copyrighted by Co 
The National Weekly. None of the item 
be reproduced without express permiss 

the publisher 











70MM y DORSEY finds out his first 


A name means “‘a twin.’”’ However, he was born about 
\ three years ahead of his brother Jimmy—who also 
’ heads a top-notch dance orchestra. Maybe we 
can stretch a point and call them “‘musical twins.” 




















Gi Fi OR GE SEABERG, trumpet, is 


by first name ‘‘a farmer.” But George 
produces no corn on that trumpet of his. 










FRED svvice we 


given a first name meaning 
“peaceful ruler.’’ Right now he’s 
a king of the saxophone section of 
Tommy’s band, and he’s peace- 


ful until somebody gets offbeat. 
wy porseyY’s ome ebody gets o 
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WHAT DOES YOUR NAME MEAN ? 


The meanings and origins of over 900 masculine 
and feminine names are given in the fascinat- 
ing illustrated booklet, ‘“‘What’s in a Name?” 
It’s free — no obligation — just mail coupon. 






who beats out the rhythm 
for Tommy, has a first name 
meaning ‘‘dark of complex- 
ion.”’ He promises to sock any- 
body who refers to him as 
“tall, dark and handsome.” 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 
OF NAME MEANINGS 
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ETHYL. 


1S A TRADE MARK NAME r 








ETHYL CORPORATION 
; : Room 3507, Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 
It stands for antiknock fluid made only by hens eas eae 


the Ethyl Corporation. Oil companies put 
Ethy] fluid into gasoline to prevent knocking. 

The Ethyl trade mark emblem on a gaso- 
line pump means that Ethyl fluid has been 
put into high quality gasoline and the gasoline 
sold from that pump can be called “Ethyl.” 


COPYRIGHT 1943, ETHYL CORPORATION 4 


Please send me a free copy of ‘““‘What’s in a Name ?”’ 


Nam 
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A MILLION MILES} TALK 


AIRCRAFT 


WMes~ 


Each day the future Bomber Pilots of the United Nations are 
flying Jacobs-powered twin-engine Trainers more than 
1,000,000 miles, from United States and Canadian training 
fields, acquiring the skill and precision that will devastate 
the factories and ship-yards, the railroads and power lines 
of the Axis—and that soon will blast the way for our Armies 
to Berlin and Tokyo. 


Day-in and day-out these sturdy engines are ready to go— 
from dawn to dusk and into the night—on their essentia! mis- 
sion of qualifying the Bomber Pilots for their job of freeing the 
‘World from the ruthless selfishness of Hitler and Tojo. 


‘When this job has been accomplished, these sturdy engines 
will carry millions of free people safely and economically on 
missions of commerce, of mercy and of pleasure. 


JACOBS AIRCRAFT ENGINE CO. 


POTTSTOWN * PENNSYLVANIA ®UeS*Ac. 


OFFICIAL U. S. NAVY 


A Naval cadet prepares for his test in the swimming cockpit under 
coach Lt. John Miller, USNR; later he'll submerge fully equipped 


EVERAL of the Navy’s flight-train- 
S ing bases have instituted a novel 
course which should save many lives 
in aerial combat. It goes by the name of 
“cockpit escape drill” and is something 
the late Harry Houdini might have cooked 
|up. Devised by an unknown but enterpris- 
| ing Navy flight instructor, the drill teaches 
| pilots how to get out of the cockpits of 
their planes underwater if they crash into 
| the sea. 
| The physical equipment for the training 
| consists of a dummy cockpit, a crane and 
|a swimming pool. The mock-up cockpit 
| 1s built to exact size and contains a regula- 


© |tion seat and safety belt. Clad in full 
» | winter flight gear, “Mae West” life pre- 


| server and parachute, the pilot climbs in 


' | and fastens his safety belt. Then the box- 
» | like contrivance, heavily weighted to as- 
'|sure that it will sink rapidly, is lowered 


into the swimming pool, and the cadet has 
to get himself out of it. 

That’s just the first part of the drill. 
| After swimming to the surface, the cadet 
|must shake off his parachute, inflate his 
|life preserver and swim from 100 to 220 
| yards in his full flight gear. 

| Next comes something even more dif- 
| ficult. The cockpit is lowered into ten 
feet of water upside down, and the cadet, 
overcoming the natural desire to fight his 
| way upward, must go down, then come up 
and repeat the rest of the drill. A variation 
consists of tying one of the cadet’s arms or 
legs to simulate a broken limb while he 
does his escape act. 

The main idea is, of course, to train pi- 
lots to think and act promptly in such an 
emergency. If caught in a plane under- 
water without such experience, many fliers 
might lose their heads. Little danger is 
present during the escape drill because the 
dummy cockpit can be quickly hauled up 
if the cadet cannot extricate himself. The 
training now given at the Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Seattle, and the Navy Preflight 
School, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, is 
being introduced elsewhere. 


ERE’S one for the Quiz Kids: If a 
Navy or Marine Corps airman re- 
ceived official orders to fly to Henderson 
Field, to what island in the Pacific would 
be go? Guadalcanal? Sorry, but you’re 
wrong. The only Henderson Field appear- 
ing on the official list of airdromes is on 
Midway Island. 
But if you missed that one, so would 


virtually every other American, i 
members of the Navy High Co 
ae Omg ee the past six months, He 
ield became probably the best 
air base in the world—and all of t 
stories about it were radioed 
Guadalcanal. 

The name, however, has no 
standing, even though Secretary 
Navy Frank Knox, in a recent spe 
Indianapolis, lauding Hoosier hero 
the war, said: “Henderson Field on € 
alcanal, which has become a house 
word, was named for a Marine, M 
Lofton B. Henderson, of Gary, Ind, 
deliberately flew his Navy dive bo 
onto the deck of a Japanese carrier.” 

What happened was this: After 
Henderson lost his life in the Bai 
Midway, the commander of Midw 
land base recommended (and the R 
Department approved) that a newlye 
lished airfield on the island be named 
the heroic Marine. Formal orders to ® 
effect were issued by Secretary Knox. 

Then American forces seized the so} 
eastern Solomons from the Japs, and 
long battle for the prized airfield on Gi 
alcanal began. Navy and Marine C 
fliers there—apparently not knowing 
the honor already done Major Hendet 
—decided it would be a nice idea to ni 
their battle-torn airdrome for their fa 
comrade-in-arms. General Vandeg 
Marine commander on Guadalcanal, | 
his staff were too busy fighting Japs te 
through.the red tape necessary to name 
field formally, but the American fii 
brain child was not stillborn. There ¥ 
war correspondents on the island, andt 
wrote reams about the men of Hender 
Field and of the battles they fought 
its possession. 

Several times during the heavy fighi 
for the Guadalcanal air base, Navy 
ficials informed the press that it ’ 
erroneous to call it Henderson Field, } 
cause Henderson Field was on Midw 
But it was too late. The name, as Se 
tary Knox said, is now a household we 

Under the circumstances, it would sé 
that the graceful thing for the Navy to 
would be to back down and accept 
popular name for the famed Guadalea 
air base. At this writing, however, as | 
as the Navy Department is concert 
Guadalcanal airfield is simply Guac 
canal airfield, and Henderson Field is 
Midway. JoHN G. Nor 








VA HEN one of Daughter’s 


front teeth suffered an ac- 

cident, that used to be a 

family tragedy. Of course 
it was patched up—and that’s what it looked 
like, forever after. “Patched up.” 


But not any longer. Dentists have new ma- 
terials to work with, and new skill in using 
them. A broken tooth is still no fun. But it 
heedn’t spoil anybody’s smile, or be the enter- 
ing wedge for an “‘inferiority complex.” 

At the “University of Petroleum,” Shell’s 
research laboratories, they found the raw 
materials to make teeth—light, unbreakable, 
natural-looking teeth—in a petroleum gas. 
Yes, teeth from petroleum! And if that stretches 


SHELL RESEARCH — Sword of Today . . . Plowshare of Tomorrow 


your imagination, here’s another: The same 
material makes up the gums in which whole 
sets of natural-looking teeth are set. 


These artificial dentures—or “petroleum” 
fillings for front teeth—are given color, and 
structure, and translucency which make them 
virtually undetectable. 

* * * 


IN PETROLEUM, Shell Research has an almost 
limitless universe to explore, discovering new 
combinations of molecules which will do un- 
dreamed-of things. ““Sinews of war’? now 
being produced from petroleum have no re- 
semblance to the messy stuff which comes from 
the ground. The “makings” of synthetic 
rubber. TNT. Drugs. Disinfectants. Plastic 


a TS SR en 








instruments for ships and planes. Aviation 
fuel with extra miles of speed and flying 
range “built into” every gallon. 

Afterward, all of these will be “‘sinews of 
peace’”’—in a more abundant, more hopeful 
world. And the exploration still goes on. 


First oil refinery to win the 
Army-Navy “E”— Shell’s 
Wood River Refinery. 
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Smoking ’km Out! 
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Copyright 1943—Philco Compa’ 
came, their scientific knowledge was tufi 


HE fascinating story of radar and its 
a. 


C. G. Werner makes this contribution to the 


dramatic role in enemy location and series being drawn for Philee by se lead- | . to the design and production of the 
= i ing editorial cartoonists depicting the significance ke 4 : 
detection has recently become public sy ALES productive might ‘While availabe, devices that stand guard on the pla@ | 
ee UW si: ti ti 744 7 - = 
knowledge. “Radar helped to save Eng- ob agp Socsesicipie Ab se Sorbere. and ships of the United Nations 


land,” say the British. “Radar has played sien, PEt Iie, Ba ee “through fog, storms, clouds and darkne 


a vital part in helping first to stem and The peacetime sequel to the fabul 
then to turn the tide of Axis conquest,” say our Army and Navy. radar developments which have been created in the Philco lal 


: 





, 


Radar is the new science of high frequency radio waves. Fifteen __ratories will be revealed to you when Victory is won and 
years ago, since the early days of their electronic research, Philco _ scientific achievements of Philco leadership will again “con 





OUR WAR PRODUCTION PLEDGE 
MORE + BETTER « SOONER 


engineers have pioneered in this field. And when Pearl Harbor #0 the security and comfort of a world at peace.” | 
RADIOS, PHONOGRAPHS, REFRIGERATORS, ot Sg beeen a : 
The Battle Flag of : f ‘ 
Philce Soldiers of AIR CONDITIONERS, RADIO TUBES AND } 
Tae. wits ae PARTS * * INDUSTRIAL STORAGE BATTERIES ia 
ig 
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EW APPROACHES TO LASTING PEACE 


BY HERBERT HOOVER AND HUGH GIBSON 


| 
| 


iseries of four articles by 
ert Hoover and Hugh 
bn will present specific 
psals for the world’s 
pmakers. They are clear 
unequivocal and the 
important contribu- 
on this subject yet set 
re the American people 


iS imperative that America take its 
1 part in building a lasting peace. 
hatever may have been our views 

the war as the best course for 
ica to follow in order to maintain 
peace, we have now taken up the 
. We shall inevitably suffer dread- 
sses in substance and precious lives. 
ng entered upon this course, there 
e only one compensation. That is the 
¢ to produce a situation in the world, 
hich it is possible to live in safety 
ut the burden of arms and the threats 


ncen aking is the second greatest task 
€ our people. The first being abso- 
ictory of arms, for any compromise 
ee destroys all hope for lasting solu- 


have a better chance than we have 





CARTOON BY D. 


ever had to build for lasting peace. But 
there is only one way to set about it. We 
must deliberately seek out the difficulties, 
identify them and, in the light of experi- 
ence, consider what can be done to deal 
with them. If we go about this intelli- 
gently, courageously and realistically, we 
may hope for lasting peace. 

In this first article we will discuss the 
first necessity to successful peacemaking, 
that is, the intellectual and spiritual ap- 
proach to it. 

In Article II, for next week’s issue, we 
will propose for American thinking a new 
and definite method of transition for the 
world from war to peace and to an ulti- 
mate “world institution” to preserve it. 

In Article III, we will discuss the settle- 
ment of specific problems and issues that 
must be effected in this transitional period 
if we are to reduce the causes of war so 
that a “world institution” to preserve 
peace can succeed. 

In Article IV, we will discuss the spe- 
cific plans for a “world institution” to 
preserve peace, their limitations and the 
direction which combined experience, re- 
alism and idealism indicate we should 
travel if we are to secure lasting peace. 

In the intellectual and spiritual ap- 
proaches to peace, we are dealing with 
dreams, idealism and realism. 

There are various sorts of minds en- 
gaged in the discussion of peacemaking. 


Ai: FITZPATRICK 


One group consists of those souls sensi- 
tive to the infinite agonies of war who, with 
disregard to human experience, are in con- 
stant search for some magic, some mystic 
formula, or some patent medicine, to cure 
humanity’s greatest scourge. American 
life is conditioned with headlines, slogans, 
and movie captions which give glamor to 
panaceas and create belief in short cuts. 
To many people, global planning is a field 
where imagination can engage in unre- 
strained play. It is indeed a playground 
where they may blow gigantic bubbles by 
dipping their pipes in suds of human kind- 
ness. We can solace ourselves that these 
iridescent globes are a diversion from the 
miseries of the times and that the bubbles 
themselves explode before they reach the 
heavens. 

Much of this sort of discussion starts 
from the assumption that the instant firing 
ceases, the world will be pervaded with 
sweetness and light. And that all we have 
to do is to think up now a great world plan 
to keep the peace and promote world wel- 
fare, and all will be well. 

If it were that easy, man would long ago 
have solved his most dreadful and baffling 
problem. 

Another group are the more purposeful 
idealists whose dreams are by no means 
to be sniffed at. Without dreams, man- 
kind never would have emerged from sav- 
agery. But even their plans must be soaked 





in a solution of hard realism if they are to 
be made into lasting parchment. 

Nor can peace come to the world by 
cynical realism devoid of idealism, any 
more than it can be summoned by the 
incantation of emotional slogans. We 
cannot dismiss the profound reality that 
idealism plays in our problem. 

It is often said that America is today 
fighting a war of defense because we were 
attacked. That is overrealistic. It is not 
the whole truth. It does not do full justice 
either to our motives or our past conduct. 
This is the Second Crusade of America to 
widen the boundaries of freedom and 
safety in the world. If we had been pre- 
pared to sacrifice China and had not con- 
cerned ourselves to save Europe from 
military aggression we would not have 
been attacked at Pearl Harbor. With mod- 
ern Weapons, we could no doubt have 
protected ourselves from any invasion. 
Sometimes one could wish all this were 
remembered when we are castigated for 
not doing enough for this nation or that. 

We have a breed of flagellants who sim- 
plify world problems by the expedient of 
blaming everything on our own country. 
Because American genius has made our 
country strong and rich out of our own 
soil and hard work, we seem to have 
wronged somebody. No matter what goes 
wrong in the world, we are to blame. They 
hang their heads and beat their breasts 
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Herbert Hoover in Belgium in 1938, with Hugh Gibson, then U. S. ambassador to 
that country. Here, twenty years earlier, Mr. Hoover first saw war's aftermath 


and apologize to the world for our behav- 
ior. If the League of Nations failed to keep 
the peace, it was because we did not join, 
which is untrue. If there is war in the Far 
East, it is because our government would 
not co-operate with Britain and France 
to restrain Japan, which is untrue. Gen- 
erally, their attitude is that if the present 
World War has come upon us, it is because 
we have consistently failed to do our 
duty., If foreigners complain of the insuf- 
ficiency of our aid, instead of examining 
the facts to see if they do not show some 
justification of our country, these critics at 
home promptly agree with the foreign 
complaints and fill the air with self-de- 
nunciation. In general the zeal of these 
people is equaled only by their disregard 
of facts. 

This sort of mind not only presents 
America as a sorry spectacle in the eyes 
of the rest of the world, it also weakens 
American influence in securing the funda- 
mentals of peace. 

We are indeed a crusading nation. We 
won a military victory in the First Cru- 
sade. But we lost most of President Wil- 
son’s “points” at Versailles. 


True to Our Ideals 


We will again win military victory. But 
that is only halfway to a lasting peace: 
And to win peace this time, America must 
start with a much deeper understanding 
of the hard realities we will encounter. 
Many of them are clearer today from 
the experience of last time. 

Not only does realistic approach offer 
the best hope of achievement; it avoids a 
real danger. If we hold out to our people 
hopes that cannot be realized, there will 
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be inevitable disillusionment. And dis- 
illusionment means isolationism. 

One of these realities is that our first 
purpose must be freedom from wars and 
threats of wars. 

We all know (that is, all of us except 
these who are incorrigible bubble blowers) 
that there are many highly desirable 
things for perfecting the world morally, 
socially and economically, and that we 
cannot hope to achieve them now. We 
should concentrate on the thing we can 
hope for, which is peace, and not dissipate 
our energies or start quarreling over the 
unattainable. 

There are certain American ideals in 
relation to international life which we can- 
not abandon and still be true to our own 
spiritual] foundations. One of them is the 
right of every politically capable people 
to self-government. We were born of that 
conviction. We have stood for this right 
ever since. Over the years of our national 
life we have sympathized with every na- 
tion struggling for independence. The 
Monroe Doctrine-was an expression of it. 
We fought the Spanish War that Cuba and 
the Philippines might be free. It was one 
of our first purposes in the last World 
War; it is one of our proclaimed purposes 
in this war to restore the sovereignty of 
those who have been deprived of it. Our 
national conscience, our national ideals, 
our national policies, our sons who will 
have died do not permit the abandonment 
of this purpose. 

We have other national ideals which 
include representative government, the in- 
alienable rights of the Bill of Rights, the 
sustained dignity of the individual man. 
We cannot seek to impose these rights 
upon other peoples because the very right 


of peoples to self-government carries also 
the inherent right to determine their own 
way of life. In any event, personal lib- 
erty cannot be imposed by machine guns. 
Wrong ideas cannot even be cured by war 
or by treaty. Personal liberty does not 
come like manna from heaven. It must 
grow in the minds and spirits of men. But 
by aiding them to self-government, we 
open the door for it to their peoples. Al- 
though we do not seek to impose the Bill 
of Rights on other peoples, we must hold 
to it within our borders with no less tenac- 
ity if we are to maintain the light by which 
mankind is to be redeemed. 

We must focus our minds on lasting 
peace, not on the spreading of our ide- 
ology. 

We must make up our minds to deal 
with governments and their social systems 
as they are and not as we should like them 
to be. On the United Nations’ side in this 
war, we have a large variety of these sys- 
tems. It is a dangerous fallacy to assume 
that more than a minor portion of the 
people in the world are democracies in 
our sense or that they ever will be, in our 
lifetime. While we must hold to ideals of 
our own, it is entirely possible for us to 
work with nations which do not share our 
ideological views. We have to live and get 
along somehow in the same world. In fact, 
during the first fifty years of our existence, 
we were about the sole republic in a sea 
of kings or dictators. For the most part 
we contrived to keep the peace with them. 

It is, of course, easier to collaborate 
with some countries than with others, and 
we should make our plans accordingly. 
Honesty in facing these facts will save us 
much anguish. 

One of the deepest of all spiritual emo- 














































tions is patriotism. People, pro 
traditions, their countryside, the 
their accomplishments, will ma 
rifice in life or death to pre: 
altars and their independence. 
bols, their flags, their songs sustg 
in battle, their devotion to their 
consoles them in loss and in ¢ 
tensity of nationalism always & 
the fires of war. Already in th 
have seen the Russians discard @ 
internationalism and die in mi 
the “soil of Holy Russia.” 

It is our belief from the 
mores of their peoples that t 
and Britain will be cold to any 
ments which affect their sove 
independence of action, or co 
domestic, economic, or political 
venture the opinion that the 
people will not do so either. 

We believe that reality 
phasis in peace plans on “co-o 
or “joint” or “united” action of 
ent peoples, not on “supergove 

We Americans indulge in too 
norous phrases to the import th 

“America will make the peac 

“America will police the worle 

“America must lead.” Americ 
none of these things alone. T 
leading nations in the world will 
back seat. America has a greg 
play in generous co-operation. 
victory nor peace can come Wi 
aid. And co-operation is a two- 


Each Nation for Itself 


Realism requires that we accepim,, 
fact that most other nations wil! 
for the interests of their own p T. 
the peace settlements. On this ¢ ; 
we have enjoyed an ease of livir 
found elsewhere; we have neve! 
fight to get the last farthing. In 
the world outside of the United § 
even in peacetimes, living for the mas 
people is hard at best. These other) 
tries will be further impoverished 
war and, in consequence, their n 
policies will of necessity strive to” 
every economic and other advanta 
can obtain for their people. ha 
appear to us as selfish appears as | 
self-interest to them. We will also 
legitimate self-interests to be defende 

There is another trend in our thit 
that calls for correction. It arises @ 
our weakness for simplification. B® 
body knows that the world has shruj 
terms of communications. Melb¢ 
and Calcutta are closer to us in f 
hours than parts of our own country 
to each other by train. Radio hz 
the spread of ideas general and in 
neous. But it is a long flying jum 
that to the assumption that we no} 
one world in terms of political and § 
or philosophical and religious o 

Many naively assume that becaus 
is now just over the horizon, Oceii 
and Oriental thought can be standard 
or that the peoples of Asia are const 
with a desire to adopt our way of iim 
have the new world built on Amer 
blueprints. + 

Such a belief is very interesting 
simply isn’t true. We can test all this) 
ourselves. Are we prepared to 
Oriental philosophy, religion, eco! 
standards or ways of life because 
more easily know their views an 
way of living? 

The fact is that the world remains pil 
much as it has always been. We are » 
fooling ourselves by trying to dis , | 
revolution in transport and community 
tions into a world-wide political and « 
revolution. Though the skies be dark 
with planes and the air filled with ni 
propaganda and messages of good ° 
life will go on much the same; | 
nese, Italians, Americans, Arabs 

(Continued on page 65) 
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The big-scale offensive to come in Burma is planned 
at New Delhi by Gen. Sir Archibald P. Wavell (left), 
commander in chief in India, and Major Gen. Clayton 
Bissell, commanding the U. S. Army’s 10th Air Force 


The Japs can be cleaned out of Burma, 
according to this reporter, who watched 
British and U. S. airmen in the toughening 
rehearsal for the bigger drive that must come 


but it can be done. I know that much because I re- 

cently had a balcony seat while Field Marshal Sir 
Archibald Wavell’s Indian army was proving that noth- 
ing less than a full-scale air, land and sea offensive will 
turn the trick. 

My balcony seat overlooking the front lines in Burma 
was atop a thickly grown jungle hill about 500 feet high, 
where the Indian army was stabbing down the Burmese 
coast toward Akyab, a valuable air base and seaport. The 
battlefield was an area of abandoned rice fields, dotted 
with forest clusters, with the glistening Bay of Bengal 
beach in the background. 

The Japanese were holding a dry creek bed, strongly 
fortified. They had been holding it for several weeks 
and thus blunting the British drive. Our artillery opened 
up with explosive shells and then with smoke shells, 
hammering at an area they had shelled so consistently 
that, on the aerial maps, it appeared to have been jabbed 
all over with an icepick. There was no reply from the 
enemy positions. The Japanese had no artillery. 

According to the battle plan, the artillery barrage 
was to be followed by an attack by Indian troops. We 
waited and watched, but the troops failed to appear. A 
brigadier, directing the attack from our hilltop, slammed 
down his field telephone in disgust and explained that 
Japanese snipers had wriggled themselves into favorable 
hillside positions and were holding up the British-offi- 
cered Indian soldiers. 

The hot afternoon wore on—hours of toil and sweat 
and grim death, under a scorching sun. And then, through 
my binoculars, I began to see the Indian troops slowly 
advancing. There were tall, sinuous Punjabis. There were 
Rajputs and there were Dogras, short and hardy—all of 
famous fighting stock from India’s great Northwest. 
Gradually, they closed in toward the Japs, until by night- 
fall the enemy positions were almost surrounded. Some- 
times it seemed that one more lunge would carry the 
Indians to their goal—but they never quite made it. 

When the British officers and the Indians got within 
whites-of-their-eyes range, they met a bitter blast of ma- 
chine guns, mortars and grenades. The Japanese en- 
trenchments (earthen mounds about ten feet high and 
fifty feet in diameter) withstood close-range shelling and 
bombing by the British. These defense works were stag- 
gered through the Japanese lines. 

That night, our troops clung courageously to the ene- 
my’s front and flanks, but they couldn’t close the circle 
around him. Several times, Japs slipped through our 
lines and tossed grenades. Snipers infiltrated our rear. 
Later, one of them put a .25-caliber bullet through my 
pants at dusk while I was strolling along a well-used trail 
at least a thousand yards from the British forward posi- 
tions. Still other Japanese wriggled through the rice pad- 
dies at night, carrying supplies to their outposts in the 
creek bed. That went on for four days and nights. 
Finally, it was the Indian army that failed to get suffi- 
cient supplies through and was forced to withdraw. 
British artillery again began pounding the enemy. Two 
months later, they were still hammering the same line. 

British and Indian troops in Arakan are finding that 
jungle fighting has none of the beckoning allure of safari, 
when British sahibs venture into the jungles to shoot 
leopards and tigers. They live rudely, eat poorly and are 
lucky if they don’t pick up malaria or dysentery. 

I lived with Tommies at the front. We slept on the 
ground without mosquito nets and, when Japanese 
planes began making a habit of spraying our camou- 
flaged camp site with bombs and bullets, we dug holes 
and slept in them. Officers shared the same hardships 
as their men. Tommies ate with a smile although their 
invariable diet consisted of large, (Continued on page 46) 


[= going to be tough to throw the Japs out of Burma, 


Carrying U. S. Army supplies, Naga bearers ford a 
stream in the jungle country of Assam, India, near 
the Burma border. With them (at the right) is Private 
Jimmy Bartlett of Silver City, N. M., and his pet 
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Nice Around the House 


By Arndt Giusti 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY BECKHOFF 
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Heinie’s devotion to family 
life was unshakable. Regard- 
less of inconvenience, he not 
only got himself a wife, but 
won one for his master, too 


OU won’t believe how it happened 

Y that Chester and I fell in love all on 

account of a seal. When we met at 
the USO dance he’d been a soldier for a 
couple of months and was stationed at 
Fort Ord, which is near Monterey and 
quite some distance from San Francisco. 
He had a three-day pass and had come 
especially to see how Heinie was getting 
along. I don’t know why a seal should be 
called Heinie, which, of course, is Ger- 
man, but anyway, that’s his name. 

You wouldn’t think it to look at Chester 
in his uniform, but to begin with he was 
in vaudeville, and I guess maybe you saw 
his act some place, because Heinie and he 
played it all over the country. A seal isn’t 
like a dog you can ask somebody to take 
care of, and Chester didn’t know what to 
do with Heinie when he was drafted, so he 
gave him as a present to Golden Gate 


| 
| 


a 
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Park. They had put him out by the Aquar- 
ium, where he had a pool all to himself 
and people could stand and watch him. 

“What are you doing tomorrow morn- 
ing?” Chester asked, while we were trying 
the new steps. I said, “Nothing. Why?” 
and he said, “I'll call for you at ten-thirty 
and we'll walk out to the park and see 
Heinie.” 

I said I didn’t know if I could make it 
in the morning, but Chester looked like a 
real nice fella and there wasn’t any reason, 
really, why I shouldn’t go for a walk in 
the park with him. So in the end it was a 
date. 

Ma said it sounded kind of crazy when 
I explained about Heinie. 

“Most people think a seal is something 
you wear as a coat,” I agreed, “but I hap- 
pen to know that isn’t so because seals are 
protected by the U. S. Government and 
nobody kills them except the Japanese 
fishermen. A seal is smart and can be 
taught almost anything, besides making a 
wonderful pet.” 

“From what you tell me about him,” 
Ma said, meaning Chester, “he’s probably 
a perfect gentleman. But, my goodness,” 
she added, “you just met him last night.” 

“There’s a war,” I reminded her, ‘“‘and 


he has to go back to Fort Ord tomorrow.” 
“Tl look him over,” she smiled. Ma 
is a good egg and no girl ever had a more 
understanding mother. 
“T could bring him home for lunch,” I 
suggested, and Ma said, “Yes, you do that, 
Kate.” 


E HAVE a lot of fog in San Fran- 

cisco, and it certainly didn’t turn 
out to be the sort of morning a fella would 
pick to take a girl for a walk in the park. 
When Chester arrived punctually I was 
ready to go. I didn’t ask him in to meet 
Ma, who had on her old wrapper and 
didn’t have her’ hair fixed or anything. I 
told Chester he was invited for lunch; and 
he said that was swell and he was looking 
forward to meeting the family. 

“There’s just Ma and me,” I said, taking 
his arm. “I’m sorry we have such lousy 
weather.” 

“Heinie likes it cold and wet,” he said. 

“Do you think he’ll remember you?” I 
asked. 

“T bet he’ll come right up out of the 
water the moment he sees me.” 

We didn’t see many people in the park 
on account of the weather. There wasn’t 
anybody at the pool in front of the Aquar- 


Chester and I did our best to explain about Heinie. 
“You get that seal out of here right away,” said Ma 





‘center, Ma is simply super the 
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ium, which I thought was 
The way Chester acted wh 
Heinie swimming around, ar 
have pulled him in as a drur 
nut. 

He waved his arms and 
me—Chester! Come on uf 
Kate.” 

I know you won't believe 
tell you Heinie heard him 
around with a swish and 
brought him to where we ste 
down. Chester is right when h 
is like a dog. Heinie made me 
Airedale. You've seen dogs 
they're glad to see you, and 
laughing. So was Chester, 
had a sort of look on his face 
like crying. He was sure crz 
seal. 

There was a cage on one 
pool with steps down into the 
Heinie came up to us just as 
could. A seal can move fas 
may think is possible, using t 
like a person does his arms an¢ 

“Say hello to Kate,” Chest 
Heinie wiggled and I said, “He 
Heinie?” 

“Do you like it here, pal 
asked. I don’t know how they 
they carried on a regular cony 
could see Chester was worriet 
isn’t happy,” he explained. 

“Why not?” 

“T suppose he’s bored 
all by himself. with people stari 
This is no life for Heinie.” 

“T’m sure they feed him fish e 
I said, trying to make Chester 

“Heinie is lonesome,” he 
wants somebody to talk to.” 

Chester wished now he hadn’t gi 
to Golden Gate Park. He felt sim 
ful to think it was his fault that 
was unhappy. 

“I'll come and visit him,” I pr 
“I guess they won’t mind if I bri 
some whitebait to eat. Do yout 
know me again?” 

Chester was sure he would, but 
Heinie would appreciate my cc 
didn’t alter the fact that he wa 
treated like he’d committed a ¢ 
was in jail. - | 

“That's silly,” I pointed out. @ 

Chester kept saying over and o 
“Now don’t you worry, pal. 
out of here, if it’s the last thing I 

I remembered Ma had lunch ~ 
for us. And at last I dragged hi 
We walked back through the p 
ing about nothing but Heinie. I gu 
proves I was already in love with € 
for otherwise I’d have felt sore. 
Chester was right and Heinie didn’ ® 
out there in the park, but show 
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who enjoys playing second fiddle 


ITH the rationing and S 
cisco being a big, overcroy 


gets around Mr. Sweeney, wh 
butcher; and that lunch was s¢ 
extra. Chester had a wonderful 
and that’s what Ma likes when 
standing over the stove all morning, 
I tried to change the conversati ) 
Heinie, but I couldn’t shut Chester | 
finally I stopped trying. Ma couk ... 
derstand about his seal, and I was™ | 
Chester wasn’t making the kin¢ 
pression a girl wants a fella to 
her mother. But they got alongs 
well, considering everything, and M 
(Continued on page 62) 
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|minutes to six, said the great round 
jock over the information booth in 
rand Central Station. The tall 
/Army lieutenant who had just come 
ihe direction of the tracks lifted his 
| ed face, and his eyes narrowed to 
Pe exact time. His heart was pound- 
ith a beat that shocked him because 
‘ld not control it. In six minutes, he 
see the woman who had filled such 
al place in his life for the past thir- 
| months, the woman he had never 
‘Wyet whose written words had been 
him and sustained him unfailingly. 
placed himself as close as he could 
information booth, just beyond the 
if people besieging the clerks. .. . 
litenant Blandford remembered one 
lin particular, the worst of the fight- 
then his plane had been caught in the 
@of a pack of Zeros. He had seen the 
g face of one of the Jap pilots. 
lone of his letters, he had confessed 
r that he often felt fear, and only a 
ays before this battle, he had re- 
1 her answer: “Of course you fear 
all brave men do. Didn’t King 
1 know fear? That’s why he wrote 
wenty-third Psalm. Next time you 
yourself, I want you to hear my 
Teciting to you: ‘Yea, though I walk 
fe valley of the shadow of death, I 
i fear no evil, for Thou art with 
..” And he had remembered; he had 
her imagined voice, and it had re- 
d his strength and skill. 
)w he was going to hear her real voice. 
Minutes to six. His face grew sharp. 
Mider the immense, starred roof, people 


»pointment 








The lieutenant started toward her and as he did, a provocative 


were walking fast, like threads of color be- 
ing woven into a gray web. A girl passed 
close to him, and Lieutenant Blandford 
started. She was wearing a red flower in 
her suit lapel, but it was a crimson sweet 
pea, not the little red rose they had agreed 
upon. Besides, this girl was too young, 
about eighteen, whereas Hollis Meynell 
had frankly told him she was thirty. “Well, 
what of it?” he had answered. “I’m thirty- 
two.” He was twenty-nine. 

His mind went back to that book—the 
book the Lord Himself must have put into 
his hands out of the hundreds of Army 
library books sent to the Florida training 
camp. Of Human Bondage, it was; and 
throughout the book were notes in a wom- 
an’s writing. He had always hated that 
writing-in habit, but these remarks were 
different. He had never believed that a 
woman could see into a man’s heart so 
tenderly, so understandingly. Her name 
was on the bookplate: Hollis Meynell. He 
had got hold of a New York City tele- 
phone book and found her address. He 
had written, she had answered. Next day 
he had been shipped out, but they had 
gone on writing. For thirteen months, she 
had faithfully replied, and more than re- 
plied. When his letters did not arrive, she 
wrote anyway, and now he believed he 
loved her, and she loved him. 

But she had refused all his pleas to send 
him her photograph. That seemed rather 
bad, of course. But she had explained: 
“Tf your feeling for me has any reality, 
any honest basis, what I look like won't 
matter. Suppose I’m beautiful. I'd always 
be haunted by the feeling that you had 


been taking a chance on just that, and that 
kind of love would disgust me. Suppose 
I'm plain (and you must admit that this is 
more likely) then I’d always fear that you 
were only going on writing to me because 
you were lonely and had no one else. No, 
don’t ask for my picture. When you come 
to New York, you shall see me and then 
you shall make your decision. Remember, 
both of us are free to stop or to go on 
after that—whichever we choose...” 

One minute to six... he pulled hard on 
a cigarette. 

Then Lieutenant Blandford’s heart 
leaped higher than his plane had ever 
done. 


YOUNG woman was coming toward 

him. Her figure was long and slim; her 
blond hair lay back in curls from her 
‘delicate ears. Her eyes were blue as flow- 
ers, her lips and chin had a gentle firm- 
ness. In her. pale green suit, she was like 
springtime come alive. 

He started toward her, entirely forget- 
ting to notice that she was wearing no 
rose, and as he moved, a small, provoca- 
tive smile curved her lips. 

“Going my way, soldier?” she mur- 
mured. 

Uncontrollably, he made one step closer 
to her. Then he saw Hollis Meynell. 

She was standing almost directly behind 
the girl, a woman well past forty, her gray- 
ing hair tucked under a worn hat. She was 
more than plump; her thick-ankled feet 
were thrust into low-heeled shoes. But she 
wore a red rose in the rumpled brown 
lapel of her coat. 





smile curved her lips. “Going my way, soldier?” she murmured 


The girl in the green suit was walking 
quickly away. 

Blandford felt as though he were being 
split in two, so keen was his desire to fol- 
low the girl, yet so deep was his longing 
for the woman whose spirit had truly com- 
panioned and upheld his own; and there 
she stood. Her pale, plump face was gen- 
tle and sensible; he could see that now. 
Her gray eyes had a warm, kindly twinkle. 

Lieutenant Blandford did not hesitate. 
His fingers gripped the small, worn, blue 
leather copy of Of Human Bondage which 
was to identify him to her. This would 
not be love, but it would be something 
precious, something perhaps even rarer 
than love—a friendship for which he had 
been and must ever be grateful... 

He squared his broad shoulders, saluted 
and held the book out toward the woman, 
although even while he spoke he felt 
choked by the bitterness of his disappoint- 
ment. 

“Tm Lieutenant John Blandford, and 
you+—you are Miss Meynell. I’m so glad 
you could meet me. May—may I take you 
to dinner?” 

The woman’s face broadened in a toler- 
ant smile. “I don’t know what this is all 
about, son,” she answered. “That young 
lady in the green suit, who just went by, she 
begged me to wear this rose on my coat. 
And she said that if you asked me to go 
out with you, I should tell you that she’s 
waiting for you in that big restaurant 
across the street. She said it was some 
kind of a test. I’ve got two boys with 
Uncle Sam myself, so I: didn’t mind to 
oblige you.” 
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Prophylactic Pill 


By Hannah Lees 


Sulfathiazole begins to look 
like the answer to the mili- 
tary doctor’s prayer for a 
simple, effective means of 
controlling the manpower- 
wasting gonorrheal infections 


high in the Navy and highest in the 
Asiatic Fleet. The medical officers 

had done everything they could to lower 
it. Then, some months before Pearl Har- 
bor, the chief medical officer of one of 
our big cruisers looked over a batch of 
newly infected men and decided that what 
was being done certainly wasn’t enough. 
You could prevent gonorrhea if you 
could keep sailors away from girls who 
had it. That seemed to be impossible. The 
boys could escape gonorrhea, even after 
they had been exposed to it, by using the 
prophylactic packets and prophylactic sta- 
tions the ship provided, but there was 
always a small group too drunk or too 
careless to bother. By the time they got 


le HE gonorrhea rate had always been 
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dangers of infec- 
tion and help im- 
press upon fighting 
men the need for 


speedy treatments 





back to the ship and received compulsory 
treatment, it was often too late. What was 
needed was something that could kill the 
gonococcus after it had been in the body 
as long as twelve hours. 

“What,” thought this medical officer, 
“about sulfathiazole?” Sulfathiazole is 
that younger brother of sulfanilamide and 
sulfapyridine which has fewer bad side 
effects and is more effective in most infec- 
tions. He was using sulfathiazole to cure 
gonorrhea, and it. certainly worked. You 
had to give pretty big doses, but the dis- 
ease was usually gone in four days—occa- 
sionally in one day. Why not try giving 
the boys a much smaller amount of the 
drug as soon as they came off liberty and 
see what happened? 

The next hundred and fifty seamen who 
admitted exposure were given three grams 
of sulfathiazole immediately, three more 
four hours later, and one more four hours 
after that. There was no trouble about 
the men admitting exposure. Exposure 
itself is no crime in the Navy, but con- 
tracting a venereal disease is misconduct 
and punishable by loss of pay while on 
the sick list. So the men reported in, were 
given the pills but no other form of 


e 


American sailors in liberty parties, 
heading shoreward in motor launches, 
used also to be headed for trouble. 
Now, because of new preventive 
drugs, the venereal rate is down 


prophylaxis. It had been a good hunch. 
Gonorrhea was notoriously prevalent in 
the Manila area, where the men had been 
on liberty, but not one of those men got 
gonorrhea, not one. 

It seemed too good to be true, but it 
wasn’t. The medical officer tried a slightly 
smaller amount of sulfathiazole on an- 
other two hundred men, six grams in all 
this time, and again not a single case of 
gonorrhea developed. Neither did any 
cases of chancroid, a less common vene- 
real disease which is, al] the same, a serious 
problem to the Navy Medical Corps. 
None of either group of men was any the 
worse for the medicine. Sulfathiazole is 
known to make people pretty sick at times, 
but in this small dosage, none of the men 
complained of even mild nausea. They 
felt fine. ‘ 

News like that spreads, and the medical 
officer of another cruiser in the same highly 
infectious district took it up. Four hun- 
dred and fifty men were given the same 
treatment. One case of gonorrhea de- 
veloped this time, but it turned out to be 
one of those cases—resistant even to really 
large doses of sulfathiazole, a mysterious 
fact which is true of about ten or fifteen 
per cent of all gonorrhea. So far, nobody 
knows why. 


An Amazing Preventive Record 


Then another medical officer in the 
same district began to wonder if a still 
smaller dose of sulfathiazole wouldn’t do 
just as well. He gave two grams to the 
sailors when they reported exposure and 
two more five hours later. One case de- 
veloped, among a thousand men, and that 
again was a case that proved sulfathiazole- 
resistant. 

Soon the Army began trying it in camps 
where the venereal disease rate was ab- 
normally high. They got the same un- 
believable results. A large Southern camp 
that had been having 171 cases of gon- 
orrhea per thousand men per year, 
dropped quickly to eight cases. As the 
medical officer in charge put it, gonorrhea 
practically disappeared in that company. 
In this camp, some of the men were 
slightly nauseated by the drug, probably 
because a somewhat bigger dose of sulfa- 
thiazole was given. 

It sounds like the answer to the old, old 
problem of gonorrhea and very possibly 
it is. But nothing is quite as simple as it 
sounds. It does seem to be a fact that 
sulfathiazole, given as much as twelve 
hours after exposure, will prevent gon- 
orrhea in all but a very small number of 
cases. But there was the possibility that 
drug reactions would lower the men’s 
physical and mental efficiency for several 
days. The men tested didn’t seem to show 
such reactions. But how could anyone be 
sure? And where are you going to get 
enough sulfathiazole? The cost is small, 
something like ten cents per man monthly, 
but so far there aren’t enough drug houses 
making it to fill such a demand. 

These are some of the reasons why the 
Army and Navy aren’t routinely using 
sulfathiazole for gonorrhea prophylaxis. 
In fact, the Navy right now is officially 
on record as being against its general use 
until more research work has been done 
as to its effect on the muscular co-ordina- 
tion and the finer mental processes. It 
looks good, but the Navy wants to be 
sure. 

The Army is continuing to use sulfa- 
thiazole prophylactically in carefully 
picked camps where the need is the great- 
est, and is trying to find out just how little 





sulfathiazole a man can take and | f 
fairly certain of not catching gon 
In one camp they tried giving two gr 
the men who have been exposed, as say 
they report in, and then no more, | 
other, they are giving one gram on , 
ing in, and more some hours lat 
they aren't ready yet to say whethi# 
is effective. They hope it will be. Tim 
drug, the less danger of side effects. 

Meanwhile, the Army and Nay 
asked the National Research Coy 
that group of brilliant, patriotic ¢ 
finding out scientific facts that ma 
win the war—to work on the x 
Doctors all over the country are 
test groups of patients carefully con) 
doses of sulfathiazole. Then they 
for symptoms and study muscular 
dination, mental alertness and gene’ 
ficiency. 

Most of the reports are still to co! 
but Doctor Joseph Earle Moore of 
more, well-known expert on venere 
ease, says that, so far, sulfathiazole 
to have no appreciable side effects j 
not more than six grams were 
more than once a week. There 
course, a certain number of people 
basic sensitivity to one sulfonami 
another, just as there are people wh 
not take aspirin, but the percents 
small. 

One group of research workers n 
transitory effect on the eyesight 
men who take the drug, and partic: 
on their depth perception, their abi 
gauge distances. It is pretty importar 
instance, that a man landing a pla’ 
able to gauge accurately just how f 
is off the ground. At present, the. 
doesn’t allow a man to fly for six 
after taking a sulfonamide even | 
prophylactic dose, but it seems pro 
that this time can be cut down later. 

Obviously, half a dozen little 
tablets swallowed after a day’s libert 
not the answer to the whole proble 
venereal disease. For one thing, th 
fonamides seem to have no power 
syphilis. For another thing, giving J 
cine, however effective, doesn’t get em 
source of the trouble. 

Medical officers have estimated 
probably twenty-five per cent of all 
diers and sailors will be continent any 
other fifteen per cent fairly promise 
The other sixty per cent might ort 
not, depending on circumstances. 
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More Selective in Love 


Venereal disease has been dwindli 
good deal even without sulfathi 
Most of the credit for this, the me 
officers say, should go to the men. " 
seem to be figuring out for themselves 
cheap thrills don’t measure up ag 
love that is permanent and mutual, 
that the girl at home is apt to be ¥ 
waiting for. But for that habitually 
Miscuous group, something like s 
thiazole is tremendously important. 

Even though the Navy’s venereal dit 
rate is the lowest in its history, it lo 
1941, 134,397 man-days from gonor 
alone—enough to man two aircraft 
riers and five destroyers for a whole m«¢ 
Last year, it lost 150,000 man-days it 
first nine months from all kinds of ¥ 
real disease, and 80 per cent of all vent 
disease in the Navy is gonorrhea. 
Army hasn’t done quite the same figt 
of loss of man-days, but the loss thet 
manpower is just about as staggering 

Medical officers aren’t primarily 
cerned with morals. Their job is offic 
defined as that of keeping as many 
at as many guns as many days as poss 
If they could cut gonorrhea down to 
eight or less cases per thousand that ¢ 
be prevented even by sulfathiazole, ’ 
have a much more efficient Army 
Navy—and a much healthier civilian } 
ulation when the war is over. } 
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in flat-footed surprise, 
ireels under the impact of 
yan bombs, and the Rup- 
Duck, safely away, meets 
h the final bit of bad luck 


Ill 


KYO BAY was brilliant in the 
idday sun and looked as limit- 
ss as an ocean. I came down to 
labout 15 feet, while McClure 
| our course. I kept the same slow 
as-saving but nerve-racking when 
at occasionally of the 400 m.p.h.- 
ing speed of the Zeros. 
ere about two minutes out over 
when all of us seemed to look 
ight at the same time and there sat 
est, fattest-looking aircraft carrier 
ever seen. It was a couple of miles 
nchored, and there did not seem to 
nin sight. It was an awful tempta- 
to change course and drop one on 
we had been so drilled in what to 
our four bombs, and Tokyo was 
close, that I decided to go on. 
© were no enemy planes in sight. 
I could see what must have been 
Jones climbing fast and hard and 
z into innocent-looking black 
that appeared around his plane. 
ik about five minutes to get across 
m of the bay, and while still over 


BY CAPTAIN TED W. LAWSON 


TLLUSTRATED 


the water I could see the barrage balloons 
strung between Tokyo and Yokohama, 
across the river from Tokyo. 

There were no beaches where we came 
in. Every inch of shore line was taken up 
with wharves. I could see some dredging 
operations filling in more shore line, just 
as we were told we would. We shot in just 
over some of the most beautiful yachts 
I’ve ever seen, then over the heavier ships 
at the wharves and low over the first of 
the rooftops. I gave the ship a little more 
throttle for we seemed to be creeping 
along. 

In days and nights of dreaming about 
Tokyo and thinking of the eight millions 
who live there, I got the impression that 
it would be crammed together . . . concen- 
trated like San Francisco. Instead it spreads 
all over creation, like Los Angeles. There 
is an aggressively modern sameness to 
much of it, and now as we came in very 
low over it I had a bad feeling that we 
wouldn’t find our targets. I had to stay 
low and thus could see only a short dis- 
tance ahead and to the sides. I couldn’t 
go up to take a good look without drawing 
antiaircraft fire, which I figured would be 
very accurate by now because the planes 
that had come in ahead of me all had 
bombed from 1,500 feet. The buildings 
grew taller. I couldn’t see people. 

I was almost on the first of our objec- 
tives before I saw it. I gave the engines 
full throttle as Davenport adjusted the 


BY 


Jo KFOTULA 


prop pitch to get a better grip on the air. 
We climbed as quickly as possible to 1,500 
feet, in the manner which we had prac- 
ticed for a month and had discussed for 
three additional weeks. 

There was just time to get up there, level 
off, attend to the routine of opening the 
bomb bay, makea short run and let fly 
with the first bomb. The red light blinked 
on my instrument board and I knew the 
first 500-pounder had gone. 

Our speed was picking up. The red 
light blinked again and I knew Clever had 
let the second bomb go. Just as the light 
blinked, a black cloud appeared about 100 
yards or so in front of us and rushed past 
at great speed. Two more appeared ahead 
of us, on about the line of our wing tips, 
and they too swept past. They had our alti- 
tude perfectly, but they were leading us 
too much. 

The third red light flickered, and, since 
Wwe were now over a flimsy area in the 
southern part of the city, the fourth light 
blinked. That was the incendiary, which 
I knew would separate as soon as it hit 
the wind and that dozens of small fire 
bombs would molt from it. 

The moment the fourth red light showed 
I put the nose of the Ruptured Duck into 
a deep dive. I had changed the course 
somewhat, for the short run leading up to 
the dropping of the incendiary. Now as I 
dived I looked back and out and I gota 
quick,-indelible vision of one of our 500- 


THIRTY SECONDS OVER TOKYO 


pounders as it hit our steel-smelter target. 
The plant seemed to puff out its wall and 
then subside and dissolve in a black and 
red cloud. 

Our diving speed picked up to 350 miles 
an hour in less time than it takes to tell it, 
and up there in the front of the vibrating 
bomber I dimly wondered why the Japa- 
nese didn’t throw up a wall of machine- 
gun fire. We would have had to fly right 
through it. 

I flattened out over a long row of low 
buildings and homes and got right out 
of there. I felt satisfied about the steel 
smelter and hoped the other bombs had 
done as well. There was no way of telling, 
but I was positive that Tokyo could have 
been damaged that day with a rock. 

Our actual bombing operation, from 
the time the first one went until the dive, 
consumed not more than 30 seconds. 

We were very low now, snaking back 
and forth, expecting a cloud of Zeros from 
moment to moment. I pushed the inter- 
phone button and asked Clever if he were 
sure the bombs were all away. 

(Continued on page 37) 


One of our 500-pounders hit 
our steel-smelter target. The 
plant seemed to puff out its 
walls and then subside and dis- 
solve in a black and red cloud 
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When James lifts his trumpet, jitterbugs’ eyes 
grow starry. Unconsciously they condition 
themselves for the brassy notes that “send them” 
—transport them into rare ecstatic altitudes 


fem ? 
7 a 





These slaves of the hot horn are in the state 
known among jitterbugs as “planted.” Groov- 
ies in a single groove, so to speak. Their cry 
is, “Plant me now and dig me later, chum” 





PHOTOGRAPHS FROM 
KNOPF-PIX AND ACME 


















































A big theater and a man with a 
trumpet cause a phenomenon 
peculiar to the flashy Forties 


EW YORK CITY'S sobersides and § 
droolies” and “sad men” in jittert 


nology) were deeply concerned a few 
when thirty of the city’s foot patrolmen and 
mounted cops ryshed or galloped to the 
Theater on Times Square to shepherd blo 
of adolescent groovies or hep cats swarming 
Afrodisiac trumpet of the dance-band le 
James. 
Most of the youngsters were fourteen to si 
old, clean, bright-faced and apparently qui 
But starry eyes and a peculiar restlessness 6 
jive bomber, the rug cutter and the jitterb 
generation of hot-music addicts. Lines began 
the predawn. Queues widened, lengthened, ¢ 
on themselves, as busses, trains and subway 
additional thousands each hour. Ten thous 
through the square before noon each day throu 
Week. Before the police got control, one ma 
kids had pushed in a large and expensive = 
window in a ticket agency. f 
The hot-music worshipers brought their ¢ 
from Brooklyn, the Bronx and from remote ¢ 
ties in Westchester County and New Jersey. 
sat through five and six shows, some even loi 


going dinner. The theater opened each morning i) ) 
o’clock to accommodate the crush. The child* ™ 
wo ine | 


gled ecstatically in their seats, moved convulsi 
time Harry James “sent them,” as they put it, @p"?' 
trumpet blasts in Two o’Clock Jump and Sinn 
an Angel. They responded twitchily to Vely 
and That Old Black Magic under pastel blue li 
the vast theater. 

They surged out of their places, bore down j 
ers and danced in the carpeted aisles. Ten ¢ 


ie ps 
breached the last usher positions, clawed theigg ..). 
the stage and knew brief moments of deliriunl,, ,,, 
got close to James and to his saxophones ang. \,.. 


“We burned leather with Harry,” they panted 
as they sank into their seats again. Hours late1 
reluctantly departed, hundreds of girls—hep | 
lipstick imprints on the glass protecting the bane 
photograph in the lobby. 

The New York Times and other sober pub 
found this behavior incomprehensible. Grave ni 
ers found in the phenomenon something aki 
ecstatic impulse of the 13th century that sent 
of small fry on the Children’s Crusade, or to the 
mass migration that inspired the legend of The P 
of Hamelin. Psychologists thought the recent 
jamboree was an expression of adolescent bewi 
brought on by war, but didn’t seem too certain 
The kids laughed off these theories—and theoris 
said, ““That’s the way with oolie droolies. They < 
They ain’t solid. They ain’t set and groovey lik 
cent movie.’ Which is the hep cats’ way of 
older generation doesn’t understand or respon) 
trumpets. 

The Paramount Theater booked $105,000 i 
sions as the swarms thickened throughout Eas 
This figure has been exceeded only once, last 
New Year holiday, then only because prices wer@ 
erably higher. Not all the $105,000 was paic¢ 
groovies, but nine tenths of it was. You could 
the jive addicts by their peg jumpers and zoot 
shoes upturned at the toes from excessive dancin 
exchanged the jitterbugs’ ritualistic “slip me #l 
handshake. In this, they touch palms lightly an) 
with “the blow and stow.” After the palm conti 
breathe on their own palm, then stick the han 
their finger-tip jackets. 

Cooler heads were not upset by the phen¢ 
The same thing happened, they point out, in Fi 
1938, when Benny Goodman’s band played tt 
mount. The kids who stormed the stage that w 
scared the town’s oldsters are on the war fronts n 
as press dispatches and communiqués indicate, 
giving a good account of themselves. The curren 
ies, more tolerant elders think, are merely secor 
jitterbugs whom the war has suddenly heaved tot 
front. They'll probably turn out all right. 











snd hep cats go in for finger- Unwearied by sitting through show 
(NS, peg jumpers, double-length after show, these cats who are hep to 
is and the double-lidded skim- the patter, prompt the performers, steal 
fn me, hep cat” is their greeting the singers last triumphant notes 


ihadows creep down The New York Times Building’s 
‘By walls, west of the Paramount. It’s only eight 
“)) the morning, but some of these warm-horn jive 
“Have been on the alert four hours, under cops’ eyes 


These are small-fry versions of the venerable stage-door Johns. 
The cops won't let them enter trumpet heaven because they are 
under age, but this doesn’t prevent their scooting to the stage 
entrance where they can talk jive, wait for H. James’ autograph 


Jitterbugs attain seventh heaven. The hep Jills and hep Johns 
have stormed the Paramount Theater stage and fling them- 
selves around with extraordinary abandon. Proximity to their 
current Svengali, at the right, raises them to delirious heights 
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This is a proud moment for members of the Alaska Territorial Guard as they pose with Gov- 
ernor Ernest Gruening, their commander in chief, standing in the center of his warriors 


ESKIMO MINUTEMEN 


BY GILBERT W. GABRIEL 


Indian and Eskimo fisher- 
men and trappers in Alaska’s 
bleak wilderness who never 
heard of Lexington or Con- 
cord have been armed and 
organized. Call them guer- 
rillas or minutemen, they 
mean to protect their homes 
and families from the Japs 


P THERE, on the cold nose of 

northern Alaska, a good many na- 

tive Indians and Eskimos are ready 
for any possible Jap attack. They are 
armed and under oath to help defend their 
river bends, their Bering Sea seal bays and 
their hide-lined homes, their wives with 
tattooed faces, their children in wolverine- 
trimmed parkas, and all else that means 
America to them. They are part of that 
bleak wilderness’ duly constituted second 
line of defense. 


22 


Officially they are the Alaska Territorial 
Guard. Governor Ernest Gruening and 
his military aides have done almost all the 
organizing, indoctrinating and supplying 
of them in this wide-flung volunteer move- 
ment to fill the gaps made when the 
Alaska National Guard joined the U. S. 
Army. With his own hands the governor 
has pinned the Territorials’ insignia on 
the shoulders of whole units of old Arctic 
guides and stripling walrus hunters; has 
also distributed commissions among the 
village headmen. On his latest trip for 
that purpose he covered a mere 6,000 wild 
miles. : 

He covered them by landplane, sea- 
plane and forty-foot trading schooner. 
Accompanied by Major Marvin R. Mar- 
ston, U.S.A., and Gene Badger, photog- 
rapher for the OWI, the governor 
accomplished almost a month’s circuit of 
Alaska’s lantern-slide scenery—peaks and 
mountain passes, heaving glaciers, tundra, 
muskeg, winding rivers and sick-making 
sea. Night stops were made in the world’s 
tiniest, toughest towns along the Yukon 
and the Kuskokwim, in the raw settle- 


ments of Indian fishermen and trappers, 
where each of the huddled few log houses 
has to have its elk’s horn hung over the 
front and only door, and where the white 
schoolteacher and the mission priest 
are sole emissaries, as a rule, of the outside 
world. Noon pauses coasted the gover- 
nor’s party down sometimes on one pon- 
toon at a top speed to suit the twistings of 
a little creek, the only landing place within 
trudging distance of any miner’s diggings 
or a driftwooded beach. 

Everywhere at every pause for chance 
lodging and grave, ceremonial handshakes, 
the party enlisted another Indian unit 
of guerrillas, gave them their guns and 
inspected their high-stilted caches of emer- 
gency supplies in the hills behind the 
town. There was’something harking grimly 
back to American Revolutionary history 
about it. For the first time almost since 
Lexington, Americans were distributing 
and receiving arms to defend their very 
doorsteps. 

The interior duly cared for—to the tune 
of a backwoods Indian jazz band for every 
new take-off—the party switched to 


schooner and the sea. They were 
days in ever-rougher, colder 


white sphagnum moss, seal b 
red fox, white fox, red-and-wh 
pending on the season), fossil t 
of Eskimos dead two thous 


charged out in their umiaks f 


the beach against a mile of gale a 























































almost all of those two days in 
now describe as mercifully susp 
mation in the little boat's reek 
rocking hold. 

They landed on a northerly j 
an eye’s-throw from the Sib 
It is the biggest of the Bering 
and it is compounded entirely 
tain and tundra, roller coaster 


and a couple of villages, of | 
Eskimos now happily alive. 

Eskimo people and, at a 
to every person, Eskimo dogs. 


ashore through thick rain 
goaded surf. The Wogs and tf 
stayed at the shore's édge and 
when one of the umiaks ove 
dumped white man ‘and camera 
of luckily tin-foiled film into 
But it was kindly and cordial 
and everybody, dogs included, | 
welcome chorus as the party 


anchoring ough thik to 


and 


sleet to the village schoolhouse 
They Say It with Sile 


There, to an Eskimo drumbeat, 
formal salutations were expresséd 
terpreter was required. The is 
cling to their own language—whi 
no adjectives or writing symbols, 
the self-respecting; male citizens p 
say it with silencé. They will 
on their haunche§ in their und 
sanctuary, the kashga, for hours 6 
less, luxurious imtnobility. oF 

Their original houses were ail) 
hide. They still are—except thai 
compliment to the white man, som 
more enterprising families have bu 
pletely undecorative and superfluo 
of driftwood around the hides. 
tative houses are all strictly stanc 
each of them a walrus-hung yi 
opens upon a single chimney ss 
invariably twenty feet in length y 
five high. They are that short a 
And that primitive, too. The whole 
lives, eats, works, loves on the 
of one skin floor. 

Not one of them could pro 
Roosevelt. But not one of them 
able-bodied and gun-worthy, W 
proud to pledge extraordinary serv 
take on day-and-night duty to pal 
cloud-hung coves, and to train un 
jor Marston’s direction on the imp) 
drill grounds of the gray gravel; 
and the tough-rooted tundra. W 
shoulder-tab which turned his par 
a military uniform—that blue ff 
northern stars with which a fourtee 
old Alaskan boy won the competit! 
a Territorial flag design—each wasf 
larly: pleased. Now, henceforth ai] 
ever, each is a proved American. | 
no matter how near-by-kayak his ¢ 
may be on some Russian Eskitio 
he himself is Uncle Sam’s son—~ 
can do more than pronounce his f 
good name. He can fight for it. 

He can fight for it with more than) 
rifles, too. For he has traditional w% 
of his own, murderous, ideal for gi \ 
warfare: his whale knives, his speal™ - 
even his oosik. The oosik is a ¢ 
strongest bone. It comes from the ¥) 
The Eskimo whacks his rebelliow! 
with it. He cam crush a skull or ‘\§ 
back with one. It has been made | 
least semiofficial part of his Guard 
ment. 

In the words of one village hea) 
now officer of the Guard: “If Jap ®. 
try steal home—steal wife—steal wa| 
I KILL JAP!” 
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EVE NEVER HEARD of a dog who actu- 
ally did this, but... 
| Our idea of the smartest pup in the world 
}would be one who could carry his master’s 
jcocktail invitations to neighbors’ homes. 
All this pup would have to do would be to 
carry a bouquet of four red roses, trot up to 








The smartest dog in the 


the front door and wag his tail. 

The neighbors—if they’re the kind of 
friends we think they are—would know this 
meant: “Come on over for cocktails—mag- 
nificent, soul-satisfying cocktails made with 
the world’s most glorious whiskey... Four 


Roses!” 


A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore 
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Save your tires, sure -but 3 | : i. 3 
SAVE YOUR WHOLE \ Wy) f jf, Se i 
CAR AS WELLS "i i 


N° matter how carefully you nurse your tires along, 4 
they won’t do you a bit of good if you neglect the a 


eas, ope RUBBER IS VITAL {5 crs 

BUT- ceplacceectecaa 
DONT NEGLECT OTHER 

VITAL PARTS LIKE THESE! 





Not that we're trying to minimize the importance of 
proper tire care. We ourselves offer as complete a tire- 
saving program as you could find—including not only the 
usual inflation and inspection services, but also wheel align- 
ment, wheel balancing and scientific brake equalizing. 


No, we don’t want to talk down the importance of your 
tires— we want to talk up the importance of your whole 
automobile. New tires are being manufactured even during 
the war—a certain number at least. But no new cars are 
being built at all. That means your present car must last. And 
that means you need a complete program of maintenance N ti 
service. Not just tire inspection. Not just lubrication. But ' Cs &. 
these things p/us all the other vital check-ups, adjustments, 
replacements and repairs needed to counteract the possible 
“ill effects” of today’s low speeds and limited driving. 


We offer just such a program. Ask us about Oldsmobile’s 
specially developed “wartime service package.” 







BRAKES not equal- VALVES improperly DISTRIBUTOR points, PISTONS and piston 
ized wear out fast. adjustedaresubject made of vitaltung- rings will last long- 
Wornliningsresult toburningoutand sten steel, must  erifsafeguarded by 
in scored drums. must be replaced. be kept adjusted. proper lubrication. 







We can’t win this war on wishes alone. It takes money, 
your money, invested in U. S. War Bonds and Stamps. 


OLDSMOBILE DEALERS or AMERICA 


* IN SERVICE FOR THE NATION * 


R there,” the sergeant ordered. “Step lively.” 
The two prisoners moved off. The lieutenant 
. glanced after them. 
®,e blighters look happy,” he res: 

yetalians!” the sergeant said. 
e lieutenant shrugged his shoulders. “Well, that 
Je over there won’t surrender,” he remarked. “He’s 
in. Have to put him under, Sergeant.” 
‘ery good, sir.’ 
sot of bother. One less to scrounge rations, 
” The lieutenant paused. “Odd, he’s smiling,” 
Int on. “Bit odd, for that matter, how mixed up 
beggars have got. These three—each from a dif- 
| division—all tumbling into the same hole.” 
What's war, sir. Shall I carry on, sir?” 
je lieutenant turned away. “Yes, do.” 
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7AS only a few acres on the northern slope of Ve- 
jius. But it was as prodigal in its fertility as the 
| sun-kissed sweep along the blue bay. The vines, 
Ined between the elms, were purple-clustered. 
feaches and the oranges and the olives and the apri- 
vere heavy-fruited. The wheat grew eighty bush- 
the acre twice in the year. 
pa4 and Mamma Luini were fruitful, too. Enrico 
ae seventh of ten and number eleven was on the 
Mamma Luini used to tell him seven was a lucky 
er. Enrico listened and forgot. He basked in the 
ke aroly-poly puppy. He toddled on dimpled little 
er Mamma and Papa. He ate bits of macaroni 
verripe peaches and crickets with their legs pulled 
id whatever came to mouth. Life was easy. Life 
ood. 
\fe was still good as he grew older. True, he had to 
a hand, keeping the crows from the wheat, helping 
D out the wine with his chubby little feet, gathering 
yindfalls, chasing the grunting pigs out of the or- 
But there was no school to bother him. There 
i priest, of course, and the Virgin with the Holy 








, beautifully tinted and with halos round their 
Such things were part of living—no less and no 
than the sun sparkling on the blue curve of the bay 
y below, or the russet and rose of Napoli in the dis- 
i, or his father grumbling at the taxes and the 
” or the smoke from Padre Vesuvio drifting lazily 
S the sky. You didn’t think about such things. You 
oted them. You grew up. 
ut they came and took Brother Jacopo away one 
jing. Mamma cried. Papa swore. Enrico hid be- 
the barn. Brother Jacopo came home on leave. In 
iform he didn’t seem like Brother Jacopo any 
be. You kept out of his way. Then, he was gone— 
iopia, the priest said. 
You didn’t know where Ethiopia was. Mamma and 
i didn’t know either. All any of you knew was that 
never, saw or heard of Brother Jacopo again. 





ETRO was the next to go. Pietro went to Spain, 
herever that was. After a while Pietro came back. 
icame back minus an eye and an arm. One leg 
sged, too, like the old he-goat’s leg that had been 
ken. Once Pietro tried to tell them about it. Since 
iro didn’t really know where he’d been or why he’d 
sent, the only impression Enrico got was that 
iro had been fighting the Bolsheviks and that the 
bheviks were bad. 
| nrico wasn’t interested anyway. Enrico was far 
re interested when the day’s work was over in slip- 
> Out to meet Emilia in the soft spring nights with 
full moon shining through the trees and the frogs 
Sing and the long banner from Padre Vesuvio 
iting in the sky. Emilia was soft. Emilia was rounded. 
at did it matter to Enrico that there was another 
on? 
here was one night of terror, though; one night 
en they all woke and rushed out and, crouching on 
hillside, watched the skies red over Napoli and heard 
f terrifying roar of the planes and the boom of the 
s and the smashing explosions of the bombs. 
“ithe Inglési, it was whispered. Why, Enrico didn’t 
Sw. By next morning the (Continued on page 32) 
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epme on! Move!” Ricardo said in a low, savage voice, 
im g¢ for his pistol. “I wouldn't do that,” Rino 
if ; the muzzle of his machine gun was unwavering 
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The Story Thus Far: 


N THE verge of marrying, “Kip” Galloway, 

an American flier, is ordered to England. 
He goes, by clipper, after postponing his wed- 
ding. 

His fiancée—*Pam” Neill—works as women’s 
and girls’ personnel director in an airplane plant. 
One of the plant’s big men—Alec Fraser, Kip’s 
cousin—is secretly in love with Pam. Another 
man who is strongly attracted to her is an im- 
portant government official: Jerome Hayes, co- 
ordinator of airplane production. Hayes’ wife 
—Julia—is suspicious, jealous. 

In New York City, Pam meets an English- 
woman who suggests that she go to England and 
there observe how the women are helping in the 
war effort. Hayes endorses the idea heartily ; 
and Pam flies to England. 

Kip gives her a warm welcome. She soon 
learns, however, that something is wrong. But 
what? It does not take her long to find the an- 
swer: Eve Kennedy, a wealthy English widow, 
has fallen in love with Kip; and Kip is far more 
interested in Eve than he, an engaged man, 
should be! 

Shocked, hurt, wondering what she should do, 
Pam visits factories, interviews women workers, 
and gathers much data that will be of great value 
to America. Then she flies back to this country, 
without telling Kip goodby. 

Alec—always to be depended on—meets her. 
He informs her that Hayes is jn the city, at one 
of the prominent hotels. He asks her numerous 
questions about her trip and Kip; then, leaving 
her, he starts for the plant. 

Pam does not go home. Instead, she takes a 
taxi to Hayes’ hotel. Hayes tells her, on a house 
phone, that he is anxious to have a talk with her ; 
he suggests, diffidently, that she come up to his 
room. 

A few minutes later, they are deep in a discus- 
sion of Pam’s experiences overseas. After a time, 
Hayes remarks that he had rather expected her 


to return ‘‘Mrs. Galloway.’ Pam _ hesitates; 
then, “I am not going to marry Kip,” she says 
slowly. 


Hayes is genuinely surprised. ‘‘Sometimes,” 
he says thoughtfully, “‘we’re well out of these 
things. He’s a handsome fellow, but from the 
one time I saw him I didn’t think he was good 
enough for you, . . . It would be hard for a man 
to be good enough, Pamela.” 

Pam, listening, feels the tears start in her eyes. 
She needs to have someone want her. Kip 
doesn’t. Nor, she thinks, does Alec. ... 


Conclusion 


T THE plant, Pamela was conscious 
A of a new interest in her. Stares 
followed her everywhere. The 
office boy looked at her as at a heroine. 
She felt like a cheat—a helpless one. They 
weren’t staring because of her new respon- 
sibilities, or admiring her because she had 
crossed the Atlantic last month. It was all 
because of what Kip had done, because 
the newspapers and the radios were fea- 
turing him. It was his glory that was shin- 
ing on her, and to deny him now, before he 
had asked for it, would be a horrid busi- 
ness and at the moment a public one. 

“You certainly must be proud of him!” 
said her secretary. “I left that last account 
of it on your desk. I thought you’d want 
to clip it.” 

“Thanks very much,” answered Pamela, 
looking down at Kip’s picture. She was 
proud of him. She was full of deep ad- 
miration and thankfulness. More than 
that, she was glad that he had been given 
his chance at terrific adventure. It had 
come his way, just as if the best had been 
saved for him. 

There had been news of a great raid 
which had made bombing history. It was 
given out by the censors, perhaps for reas- 
surance, perhaps for inspiration. And Kip 
was a hero of the history. With the crew 
to which he belonged he had dropped 
bombs on a very important target and 
there were pictures to show a terrible and 
useful destruction that was as great as the 
taking of enemy territory. But that was 
only part of it. The pilot of the bomber 
had been killed, the copilot wounded, and 


He caught her close, tenderly, with 
authority. “You did mean it,” he 
said. “My darling, you've let your- 
self in for it. I'm going to love you” 


1] 


after that, Kip had taken over, bri! 
half-shattered ship and its wound! 
back to safety, handling the ship 4 
courage and such audacity that its pe 
managed to shoot down the Germ) 
ers who pursued and attacked th 
was a personal exploit, carried out) 
anticipated orders or direction, ; 
credit went to Kip by name. 

“Will you talk to a repe 
Neill?” , 

“Certainly not. I wish you" 
to leave me out of this.” 

“They want to know if you 
a new picture.” 

“No.” ’ 

“Then they’re sure to use the 
from The Hour again.” ; 

“T can’t help that. This is st 
business.” 

“Yes, but you know how gf 
They’re interested in the girl 
to marry.” 

Pamela bit her lip and didn 
thing except, “I have a lot of 
today. I want to be left alone ir 
for a while.” 

She had been back three 
there had been no reason to f 
except Jerome Hayes that she 
ing to marry Kip. The next me 
come from Kip, some word to 
he had understood what she me 
letter. Perhaps a lack of word 
sustained for a long enough tir 
be the answer. There might be 
from Eve. In any case, it had 
one’s business. 

Then, one morning, Kip’s d 
been news and he had been a 
tional business, and so was every 
was close to him. To detract fre 
venture by some glaring head! 
“Kip Galloway’s Girl Breaks 
ment,” was unthinkable. It wa 
time, so Hayes had told her last ny 

He was very clear about it. ~ 

“Of course, it’s embarrassing to 
things stand as they do, but it’s bett 
letting the newspaper boys get we 
break between you. You'd be en 
And he’d be tarnished. He’s a he 
the hour.” 

“‘And deserves it,” said Pamela. 

“You bet he does,” agreed Hayes 
fellow has the stuff in him. You stil 
it’s all off?” 

“T’m not likely to hang onto K 
because he’s in the news,” she sat 
isn’t news to me anyway. This is ji 
actly what Kip would do. It’s what! 
looking for, what he’ll go on doing. 

What did Eve Kennedy think abs 
Pamela wondered about that, Hi 
known when the battle was going on 
she been frightened for Kip? ] 

She had said that she wanted to 
and looked up impatiently as the 
opened. But it was Alec this time. 

“T see the reporters are stalking 
like a wild thing,” he remarked. 

“Tet them stalk.” 

“Tt’s very handsome publicity.” 

“It’s disgusting to drag mein. I’ve} 
ing to do with it.” 

“What’s his is yours. Or going t 

She hadn’t told Alec about the 
with his cousin. She hadn’t seen mu 
Alec during these weeks. Alec t 
asked her out and she knew that pro 
he was going about with Jinx 
couldn’t stop that either. 

Even if he had asked her, she wall 
have had much time to play. There 
the new conferences in Washingto 
addition to everything else. Jerome f 
had done everything to make those | 
fortable, seeing that she had priorifi 
planes and advance reservations at h 
But she worked long hours, and whe) 
she was free there was usually some 
to talk over during dinner with Jer} 
Hayes hadn’t asked Alec to come i 
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with them lately. 
(Continued on page 66) 
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{HARE THE RIDE 


ne!:.. Two!... Paratrooper Lane was 
amber Six. The flashing signal light in the 
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kened transport caught the grim jut of 





S young jaw. In a moment he too would 





plunging down into the unknown. 





nknown? Not quite. Hate was certainly 





laiting down there. Hate and Cunning. 


' \ 
Wate and Cunning and Death. Fs ier a geleten Aaal 
| MazpDaA lamps that signals 
: paratroopers when to jump. 


On bombers it indicates 








Waratrooper Lane relaxed and chuckled; then 
Phispered to the man ahead:“‘ Wonder how the 
tlks back home would like to share this ride?” 


“bombs away.”’ It is only one 
of hundreds of types of special 
lamps that General Electric 
makes for military service. 





From parachutes to planes... light is part of the picture. When a pilot’s life 
hangs on accurate stitching . . . or when there’s riveting to be done on the under- 
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side of a bomber, light has.a job to do. If you’re in war work, we want to help your 





lighting do that job... with present equipment, if possible. Perhaps a lighting 







expert can show you simple, practical ways to increase usable light as much as 
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50%. Just call the nearest lamp office of General Electric. Or your local electric 
service company or G-E MAZDA lamp supplier can give you valuable advice. 


GE MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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eet DLE STORIES TO REMEMBER WHEN YOU CAN'T BUY ALL THE CANNED GOODS YOU LIKE 
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SURE ANO 

WS NOT 70 My 
LIKING 70 BE 

HARD ON YOU, 
sonny [ 


‘TIS BECAUSE 

OF SOMETHING 
TS HARD TO FIND 
THE WORDS FOR, 
JOHNNY. COULDN'T 
YOU BE SEEING A 
\ DENTIST_ FOR ME? 


THEN WHY 
THE SUDDEN 
BLITZ ? 


COLGATE'S ACTIVE PENETRATING 
FOAM GETS INTO THE HIDDEN 
CREVICES BETWEEN TEETH —HPLPS 
CLEAN OUT DECAYING FOOD PARTICLES 
—STOP STAGNANT SALIVA ODORS— 
REMOVE THE CAUSE OF MUCH 


COLGATE'S SURE 

DOES A JOB OF 

CLEANING AND 
POLISHING 
TEETH, TOO! 
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HEV! ARENT YOU 
BEING SORT OF 
ROUGH ON THE 
GUY THAT LOVES 
YOU ? 


TO GET RID OF BAD BREATH, I 
RECOMMEND COLGATE DENTAL CREAM! 
FOR SCIENTIFIC TESTS PROVE THAT IN 
7 OUT OF IO CASES, COLGATE’S STOPS 

ORAL BAD BREATH INSTANTLY! 


LATER_THANKS TO COLGATE DENTAL CREAM — 


('M THE ONE 
WHOS SHOT WITH 
LUCK, ROSIE! 
JOHNNY DOUGHBOYS 
FOUND A ROSE IN 
IRELAND —_ AND 


SURE AND ITS 
THE LUCKY 
BRIDE I AM, 


IT CLEANS YOUR 
BREATH WHILE 
IT CLEANS 
YOUR TEETH 


Take an empty tube with you when you buy 


Stuck His Neck ( 


By Helena Huntington { 


The problems of maintaining world peace are going to ber 
political football if Joe Ball has his way—and you can't ¢ 
a man who sold internationalism in, of all places, 


ALDERT FENN-PIX 


a 
& 


pee 





\ 1) October, 1940, the junior 
Jor from Minnesota had never 
ny public office. Worse yet, 

q jwspaperman—just a political 
ya St. Paul, Minnesota, news- 


ane summer of 1940, Minneso- 
4Lundeen was killed in a plane 
\nor Harold Stassen went over 
s/f at least a hundred better- 
4 their own estimation) aspir- 
hhmed his friend Joe Ball, the 
er, to the vacancy in the U. S. 
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appointed Gypsy Rose Lee, 
mot have been a bigger uproar 
The general feeling was 
by one newspaper editorial 
'd its statement of the facts of 
ment with the simple com- 
bd God!” 

sed. Last fall Joseph Hurst Ball 
to the Senate with the en- 
acking of the “Good God!” 
among others. In March he 
our senators who offered a reso- 
osing a United Nations organ- 
pr the war, to maintain world 
known as the Ball Resolution 
b Ball is its principal author. 

a that resolution is still pending 
itten. But already it has made 
ause it is the first time legisla- 
0 parties have gotten together 
that winning the peace is too 
an issue to be kicked around this 
a political football game. Two 
tors, Burton of Ohio and Ball 
ota, are Republicans. Hill of 
nd Hatch of New Mexico are 


ators had read the Constitution, 
ides for treaty-making by the 
‘with the advice and consent of 
» “Advice,” they observed, had 
the discard, the most notable 
Senate in a generation having 
bborn refusal to consent to the 
Versailles. They wanted the 
evise its function of “advising,” 
ing ahead of time that it stood 
he President’s foreign policy. 
re a number of fancy theories in 
h as to who and what inspired 
to offer his resolution. What 
Was actually very simple. One 
in February, Republican Sen- 
nd Democratic Senator Hill got 
y about the Gillette Resolution, 
Ws for approval of the principles 
in the Atlantic Charter. They 
fat while it was good, it didn’t go 
th; and Senator Hill, who is also 
Ocratic whip, said: “You’re a 
oY Joe. Why don’t you draft 
be did. 


fhe Minnesota Enigma 


i Truman heard of it and gave a 
to which he invited ten or twelve 
fH senators. Quite a few would 
m willing to sponsor the resolu- 
it was decided to limit the num- 
Dur. 

ngton was amazed. What was a 
from isolationist Minnesota doing 
icture? Was Joe Ball just defying 
ble back home, or had something 
ppening in Minnesota? 

hing had been happening, all right. 
body knew it until last election, 
all—who was thirty-seven on Elec- 
and the youngest member of the 
stuck his neck out on the interna- 
uestion farther than any politician 
oodrow Wilson. And won. 

ous friends had pleaded with Joe 
safe and lay off foreign policy. 
Joe charged up and down the 
ling the voters: “There is only one 
h this election, and that is our for- 
licy.” Did they, he demanded, want 
hildren’s children “to die on some 
battlefield, rectifying the mistakes 
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of appeasement-minded and _ isolationist 
leaders”? Or did they want United Na- 
tions co-operation and an international 
police force? e 

Whatever they wanted, they wanted 
more of Joe Ball. They also re-elected his 
friend, Governor Stassen, who made al- 
most as much of an issue of postwar world 
affairs as Joe did. 

Joe Ball’s supporters found themselves 
wishing at times that he would be just a 
little more tactful. There was the time he 
addressed a picnic of Townsendites in the 
summer of 1941. 

He spent half an hour explaining to the 
old folks why their plan was all wet. He 
advocated lower tariffs and reciprocal 
trade treaties. This was bad medicine to 
the farm organizations, who jumped on 
him for a free trader—a serious charge in 
his part of the country. Instead of soft- 
soaping people, he pursued a general pol- 
icy of telling audiences what was wrong 
with them and their opinions. 

His wife, Betty Ball, has worked beside 
him ever since they had adjoining desks 
on the Minneapolis Journal in 1928. They 
Were married in April of that year, when 
they were each making fifteen dollars a 
week. After that there were years of ups 
and downs, mainly downs. Then Joe got 
a job with the Pioneer Press and, for five 
years before he was promoted to political 
writing, worked nights and lived on a 
hundred dollars a month. 


A Domesticated Senator 


Betty Ball comes to the Senate office 
building every day to help handle the 
enormous mail concerning the resolution. 
Even on a senator’s $10,000 salary they 
are none too affluent, with three children, 
the income tax and Washington living 
expenses. Joe dries the dishes before he 
goes to the capitol in the morning. 

Joe, who was born in Crookston, in 
northern Minnesota, had to work for 
everything he got, including an education. 
He went to three colleges but never took 
a degree because of money troubles. As 
a newspaperman he was on the serious 
side and always did a lot of digging on his 
stories. He liked to play poker, but other- 
wise his idea of a good time was to sit up 
nights talking high politics and world 
affairs with some kindred thinker such as 
Governor Stassen. 

In 1941, as senator, Joe took a stand for 
Lend-Lease, when his mail was running 
10 or 15 to one against it. Later he came 
out just as flat-footedly for repeal of the 
Neutrality Act. 

That summer he went home and 
stumped the state. Betty drove the car as 
they went from one small town to another 
while Joe explained Lend-Lease and 
preached the menace of Hitler at county 
fairs, picnics, labor meetings, and wom- 
en’s clubs. His audiences never ap- 
plauded much. Scandinavian farmers and 
their wives listened and drank pop. There 
were Germans and Irish and Bohemians 
as well, whose fathers had come over here 
to find peace and prosperity and to escape 
the hated militarism of Europe. They too 
wanted peace. Up to now their leaders had 
told them that the way of peace was to dis- 
trust England and turn their back on world 
affairs. 

The following summer when Joe came 
back after Pearl Harbor and talked to 
them about the necessity of organizing the 
world to prevent future wars, they still 
didn’t do any cheering. Were they for him? 
Until they voted, you couldn’t tell. 

The election itself, last November, was 
their answer. Joe fought it out with a bit- 
ter, old-line isolationist and won. 

There are many who would explain 
away his victory by saying that a Stassen 
Republican, in that election, couldn’t lose. 
But it’s not that simple. Thanks to Stassen 
and Ball, the isolationist myth has been 
exploded to fragments in Minnesota. *** 
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CIGHTER MOMENTS with 


“Personally, | think this is loads more fun 
than biting the Postman back home! “” 


FRESH BATTERIES LAST 
LONGER... Look for 
the date line ———>> 


Don’t blame your dealer if he’s out of 
“Eveready” flashlight batteries. Lack of 
critical materials that go into them and 
extraordinary Service demands have tre- 
mendously reduced the civilian supply. 












The word “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark 
of National Carbon Company, Ine. 
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“Pssst!” said Herbie, and the sheep, with head and shoulders through the widened space, decided it would change its home 


Detective Delehanty combats 
the black market, one ram, 
some hard guys and a 22- 
pound ham, with comic results 


ERBIE DELEHANTY, the detec- 
tive, is an asset of the law who 


gathers honors easily. In the place 
of science, he employs muscles and an 
intuition, which, like baldness and the 
color of your eyes, remain a heritage and 
not for sale. In his love nest in the Bronx, 
where he resides with wife and Little Hoi- 
bit, two years old, there is on proud dis- 
play a recent photograph of Herbie and 
the mayor of the city of New York. It 
shows them shaking hands. 

“You'd think the mayor would have 
taken off his hat,” said Mrs. Delehanty. 
“It hides your face.” 

“Gracie—please don’t be complainin’,” 
Herbie said. “It was a windy day. Be- 
sides, I don’t think hizzoner can lift his 
hat any more; there’s too much on his 
mind.” 

“You mean the OCD or the OPA or the 
ODT?” 

“Black markets,” Herbie said, “is what 
hizzoner hates the most. It won't be tol- 
erated in New York.” 

“H’mmmm,” said Gracie. “Well, don’t 
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TO BUY A BLACK PIG 


By William Fay 
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GILBERT 


look at me. I tramp my feet off every day. 
The butcher thinks he’s very funny. 
‘Madam,’ he says, ‘we got globaloney and 
no baloney. So I asked him, ‘How is it 
that Mrs. Herman gets a twelve-pound 
ham, then?’ “Did she?’ says the butcher, 
then he shuts up like a clam.” 

“A twelve-pound ham,” said Herbie 
dolefully, “is but a memory to me. But I 
remember yesterday you tell me Mrs. Her- 
man gets a ham, an’ J know there isn’t two 
hams in New York if you exclude the 
captain an’ the inspector. So I’m sort of 
hangin’ around that butcher shop today. 
I’m in a place across the street from there 
an’ havin’ a glass of beer—lookin’ inno- 
centlike when a truck comes up an’ a guy 
unloads, an’ who do you think it is?” 

Gracie went on setting the table in the 
foyer. “I’m listenin’, darling. Yes? Who 
was the driver of the truck?” 

“Benny Benito—a thief who’s on pa- 
role.” said Herbie. ““A chump I locked up 
seven months ago for pickin’ pockets in a 
church. I said to the parole board, ‘No!’ 
But Benny’s got connections, and Benny’s 
a good mechanic, so they let ‘im out. I 
say that Benny’s still a bum and that there 
ain't no bolts on a loin of pork. What 
kind of a mechanic is that?” 

“Eat, darling,” Gracie said. “Keep up 
your strength.” 

Herbie did as he was told. He chewed 
mechanically, pondering soberly the justice 





DARLING 


by which Mrs. Herman got a twelve- 
pound ham. Unsatisfied, he was deter- 
mined to find out. 

“Not only is Benny a crook,” he said 
to Gracie, “but he’s got a brother who’s a 
bigger crook an’ never been in jail. 
Bummy. Bummy Benito, the fighter. The 
Riverside Rivet, from Riverside, New 
York. That’s up near Tarrytown. Bummy’s 
retired now, in the ice business or some- 
thing. How do I know he’s a crook? Six 
years ago the bum throws a fight in the 
Garden. What do I care it wasn’t proved. 
I had twenty dollars on the slob. He 
took a dive.” 


RS. HERMAN welcomed Herbie’s 

inquiry. The ham? It was delicious. 
Have a piece? She held a slice in front of 
him. She was a motherly old lady, happy 
with the ham. Herbie snapped like a New- 
foundland dog. The ham was good. 

“For ninety cents a pound,” said Mrs. 
Herman, “it should be carved from Mr. 
Hitler.” 

Mrs. Herman ‘didn’t know about the 
OPA. She said that she had heard, but 
that the letters got so mixed up it was not 
like A-B-C but difficult. At his suggestion 
that her ham cculd be less than a patriotic 
ham, she gasped. “How did I know?” she 
asked. “I was only trying to provide my 
family with food. I am as patriotic as the 
next.” 


“I know,” said Herbie. “Su 
these times.” 

“Well,” Mrs. Herman said, “tht 
didn’t give the ham to me. He §: 
Herman, we are old friends; can 
a secret?’ and I said, ‘Why not?” 

a fellow comes around; he’s go 
and gives the ham to me.” 

“He is a guy about so big? Hes? 
ear sticks out like this? He’s goté 
mustache, with maybe twenty hairsi 

“Exactly.” 

“Mrs. Herman,” Herbie said, “you 
are part of National Defense—you U 
stand? Don’t breathe a word to anj 
that I talked to you about the ham. 
fellow comes back with anything € 
just take it: pay him what he asks ! 
Don’t say a word. Don’t say that 
know me. I've taken my name out ¢) 
bell downstairs. You trust me, Mrs. & 
man?” i | 

“IT always say the Delehantys art! 
nicest- neighbors,’ Mrs. Herman } 
“You'll have another piece of bam 


T WAS a June day and the heal 
heavy on the Bronx. The sun had 
the tar between the paving blocks, 
Herbie wondered where the kids go} 

energy to bounce balls against the high 

of the packing house. He had parke} 

car against the curb that paralleleci® 
(Continued on page 71) 








As we see them—as we meet them 
cheerfully heading into the unknown 
—we realize how little we’re doing 
for them.... 


If they want “snapshots from home’ —and they all 
say they do—it's up to us who are at home to see 


that they get them. Right? 


Visit him in 
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Troops aboard sleeper en route to new stations 


Send new snapshots regularly—in every letter. 
Yes, it’s hard to get the film—Kodak Film is ra- 
tioned to dealers now, because the Army and Navy 
require so much. All the more important that every 
roll of film you get is used to take the kind of snap- 
shots our boys need. Make your letter “a snapshot 
visit with the folks at home”... Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


SNAPSHOTS 
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OURBON WHISKEY 
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Kentucky Straight Whiskey » Bourbon or Rye » 100 Proof + National Distillers Products Corporation, W. Y. 
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Yunis Of Cd. Crow 





WAR NOTE: Our distilleries are 100% en- 
gaged in the production of alcohol for war pur- 
poses. This whiskey was made years before 
America entered the war. BUY WAR BONDS! 


* * * * 
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Divided They Fall 


Continued from page 25 


terror was half forgotten. When night 
came—and Emilia—and the lush smells 
of spring—and field mice squeaking—and 
the fireflies tangled in tiny braids of light, 
Enrico didn’t think of anything. 

Seven had been a lucky number. It was 
lucky no longer. They came to get Enrico 

Enrico didn’t want to go. Why should 
he fight? He wasn’t mad at anybody. 

That’s what he told them. They dragged 
him away. His mother cried. His sisters 
cried. Papa Luini went and sat in the back 
of the house and put his head between his 
hands. The last memory Enrico had of his 
home was of his mother running down the 
sunken lane between the peach trees, the 
tears streaming down her face, shouting 
“Dio—Dio—” after him. 

There was the drill and the curses and 
the being knockéd about. There was the 
stale food and the crowded barracks. 
There was, finally, the night when Enrico, 
along with hundreds of others, was 
jammed aboard a dirty, smelly steamer. 

Enrico was sure that this was the end. 
He wept. He prayed. He was violently 
and unashamedly seasick. When at last, 
unbelievingly, he saw land and was herded 
ashore, he fell down and offered a prayer 
of thanks to the Virgin. The land might 
be desolate. It might not have a spear of 
green—unless you called a few bedraggled 
lifeless shrubs green. But it was land. The 
worst was over. 

The worst was only beginning. There 
were marches under a sun like a red-hot 
kettle in a sky of copper. There were ex- 
plosions underfoot and shells and bombs 
overhead. There was death—a man blown 
to bits, another collapsing suddenly, with 
his whole throat flowering into blood. 


NRICO sweated with fear. He wanted 

to run. He didn’t know where to run. 
He didn’t even know where he was. Be- 
sides, there were the Germans. 

Enrico was scared of the Germans. His 
own officers? They were bad enough. You 
expected it of them. You understood when 
they cursed you or planted a boot in your 
backside. The Germans, though. They 
were cold. They sneered. And they killed 
without even beng mad at you. They 
killed Francesco when he started to run— 
and let him lie. They shot Antonio when 
he fell out of line and said he wouldn’t go 
a step farther. 

Yes, the explosions ahead were bad. 
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They were death—maybe. But 
mans were death—right now. 
Enrico plodded ahead. The office 
cheerful now. They said the Ingl 
beaten. When the Army stopped 
rico was set to digging they said o) 
attack and they would get to CG 
Cairo! From what the men 
began to build up a Paradise, 
water there—good water. ' 
trees—green trees. There were 
bian dancing girls. From what 
said, they were more exciting 
Emilia. Between curses and ki¢) 
went around dreaming of Cairo. 


HEN the attack came it 

Inglési who began it. 1 
sleeping at the time. He woke, ane 
terrified moment he thought that 
Vesuvio had blown up. He couldn 
told you how he came to be in a 
When the sergeant ordered him to 
kept his eyes fast closed and pull, 
trigger. When the sergeant said to Wein! 
ran back to another foxhole. 

This went on for days. Enrico ¢ 
have told you how many. Then th 
spread that the Inglési had 
through. Then the tanks came. 

Enrico ran, then, without being*to 
found himself part of a mob, allr 
There were trucks, the rumor ran, | 
to take them where the Inglési could) 
at them and kill them. When f 
where the trucks were supposed 
there weren’t any trucks. The Ge 
had taken them. 

Then the bombers came. The mot 
It ran every which way. Enrico wi 
group which ran right into the deser 
denly there were more tanks. 

Enrico gave up. He flung himself 
ground, hugging it. 

It was some time later that he 
that the tanks had gone on. He gotu 
was alone. He was still terror-mac 
ran for a while. Later he walked. 
just before dusk that he tumbled o 
hummock of sand into a hollow. Wh 
started to get up, there was a man 
ing a machine gun at him. 

Enrico flung up both hands. 
screamed out not to shoot—not to s 

The man cursed in Italian. He loy 
the machine gun slowly. Enrico s¢ 
in relief. He dropped in the sand, | 
ing, making animal-like noises. Af, 
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OU CAN’T 
SCAPE 


inda Wheaton was in 
pve, on the verge of mar- . 

g, when her fiancé’s 
nother came to her. 
Linda,” she said, “Id 
her die than tell you 
is.” But tell her she did. 
ad what she told her 
arts a fascinating story 


& 


d 

u 
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It occurred to him to ask the man 
hey were going to do now. 

staying right here till morning,” the 
Id him. 

the Inglési—if they come—” 

| going to surrender, you dumb ox.” 
render?” 

s, you ape. Surrender. Give myself 
he British. Then, I'll be safe.” 

! A beatific smile spread over 
*s face. Safe! “Me—I’m going to 
der, too,” he announced. 





O NEGRI wasn’t like Enrico.: He 
new where he was. Rino was edu- 
It was not a formal education. It 
from diving in and out of the canals 
odging through the narrow streets 
ige-old squares of Venezia with a 
lof youngsters like himself. By the 
je Was seven Rino knew how to snitch 
of bread or a string of fish from a 
ir’s cart. He could make away with 
klace from the shops in the colon- 
around the Piazza San Marco, or 
fa handbag from a woman and be off 
in eel slipping into water. He could 
ou which of the carabiniéri could be 
Hled into letting you go and from 
h ones the only thing was to wrench 
| with a sudden twist even if it meant 
hg half your ragged shirt behind. One 
jat a tourist and he knew what to do. 
new which ones were best approached 
npudence and for which ones all you 
ed was to put on a saintly, ill-used 
to get a whole pocketful of centesimi, 
perhaps, a lira or two thrown in. Yes, 
wasn’t much danger of Rino starving, 
if he was on his own in Venezia. A 
as smart as Rino learns fast. 
asionally in that first year and in the 
that followed he visited what once 
to be his home. He couldn’t have told 
why. It was, possibly, the same in- 
t which takes a cat back to the house 
e its owner formerly lived. In any 
» every now and then, Rino would 
away from the other youngsters and 
e his way to the narrow, smelly streets 
of the Rialto Bridge and come into 
iny square with the statue in it. He 
Id sneak over cautiously to the wine- 
>. If Papa Negri was in there, drinking 
self fuzzy, it was all right. 
ino would slide like a shadow around 
edges of the square and follow the 
sidewalk with the filthy water lapping 
. He would glance around first. Then, 
ould go down the steps to the base- 
fit room and stand there, just inside 
i door, looking—the moisture oozing 
Dugh the walls, the dirt, the cobwebs, 
) squajling brats crawling around, Pa- 
D5 al woman bending over the wash- 
jt may be that Rino didn’t see that. It 
ily be that instead he was staring at the 
At room he remembered and his mother 
Sing in her chair, ready to cuddle him. 
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You couldn’t tell. He would stand there 
for a while, not saying anything, paying 
no attention to the brats or to Papa’s new 
woman if she spoke to him. Then, as 
quietly as he’d come, he’d drift away, that 
is, unless his ears heard Papa Negri’s step 
down the street. If that happened he’d be 
up to the sidewalk and down it like a flash. 
When a boy is as quick as Rino it doesn’t 
take more than one or two beatings to 
within a small fraction of your life to teach 
you you're not wanted—not if you’ve seen 
your own mother beaten so that she died 
of it later. 

He got to be nine. He was growing 
bigger. He knew more. It was true 
that he couldn’t read or write more than 
signs and street names and suchlike words. 
It was also true that his ideas of any part 
of the world outside of Venezia were 
skimpy. Occasionally he’d look at the big 
ships gliding down the Canal of the Giu- 
decca and wonder what it would be like to 
go on board them and see the things they 
saw. Now and then, too, he and the other 
boys would chat idly about America. Luigi 
had an uncle who’d been in America. In 
America, Luigi said, his uncle said you 
could pick up gold in the streets and every- 
body had two motorcars and even the 
working people had toilets finer than the 
ones in the Palazzo. 

Rino didn’t really believe this—espe- 
cially the last. He didn’t really care, either. 
He knew Venezia and the people of Vene- 
zia. He knew the best places to hide and 
the best holes and corners in which to 
sleep. He knew that you could beg from 
the poor people where you couldn’t get a 
copper from the rich except from the 
tourists. 


INO could tell you, too, which shops 

had alert owners and which had pro- 
prietors who were just a little slower on the 
uptake. This, and knowledge like this, was 
what was valuable. This was what kept 
you alive and what else was there worth 
knowing? There was only one test of any- 
thing for Rino—what could you get out 
of it? 

It was this rule of life which drew his 
attention to the Party. The men in the 
Party had swank uniforms. They got all 
the swell jobs and all the graft and the best 
of the girls. They did what they liked. 
Rino used to watch them and envy them. 
But he couldn’t see any chance for a boy 
like himself. The Party was like Il Para- 
diso, swell to dream about but unreach- 
able. 

Instead Rino gave his attention to more 
practical things, to bigger and more profit- 
able depredations, to making friends with 
one or two of the gondoliers so that, once 
in a while, he could wangle his way out 
to the Lido where the tourists were richer. 
He also came upon other less-open sources 
of income, which were also the means of 
his learning a great deal that isn’t in text- 
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books. By the time he was fourteen there 
were centuries of a certain sort of knowl- 
edge behind his bright, black eyes. 

It was in this year that Il Duce came to 
Venezia. Rino was curious. He found 
himself a niche in the crowded Piazza San 
Marco. Behind him the domes of the great 
cathedral were gilded with moonlight. Be- 
fore him, at the far end of the Piazza, sub- 
dued lights, slanting upward, threw into 
relief a tribune draped with flags. 

Rino watched. The lights flared u 
Giovinezza burst into sound. Abov 
Rino’s head a covey of planes, wings sil- 
ver in the moon, dipped downward in uni- 
son. At that same and exact moment II 
Duce stepped into view. 

Rino didn’t have a squashy pumpkin for 
a heart. But he was Italian. He could ap- 
preciate dramatic, split-second timing. His 
arm shot up spontaneously. His voice 
joined with ten thousand others in the 
staccato cries of “Duce! Duce!” In the 
same mood he and the other boys savored 
Mussolini's speech—the gestures, the dra- 
matic pauses at just the right moment, the 
ear-filling phrases—‘eight million bayo- 
nets—decadent democracies—the Empire 
of the Caesars—” It was a good show. 

The other boys applauded and forgot. 
Rino wandered off by himself the next 
morning. 

Sitting on a deserted parapet, the sun 
sparkling on the water, he did some 
serious thinking. He was older now. 
The Party was difficult to get into for a 
boy like himself. Still, there wouldn’t be 
any harm trying. 


3 RINO began to hang around Fascist 

headquarters. He was quick to salute 
whenever a uniform appeared. If one of 
the Party paused and rubbed his chin, 
there was Rino at his elbow, eager to help. 
After a bit the Fascisti stopped kicking him 
out from underfoot. 

This was as far as he got until General 
Ettore Borromeo was transferred from 
Milano to Venezia to take charge of Ord- 
nance. The general had certain tastes. He 
looked around. He noticed the lithe curly- 
headed lad who was always hanging about. 
His eyes had that certain knowledge in 
them. The general made a few discreet in- 
quiries. Then, he called Rino into his of- 
fice and asked a question or two. 

The question didn’t shock Rino. How 
could they? All he thought of was that 
here, at last, was his chance. He couldn’t 
conceal his eagerness. The general leaned 
back. He decided to give Rino a try. 

It wasn’t long before the general con- 
gratulated himself. He had found a treas- 
ure, a lad who knew Venezia and its 
people—at least that part in which Ettore 
Borromeo was interested—as well as the 
general knew his own toes—or better, since 
the general had a degree of portliness. He 
put Rino into the Avanguardisti! He gave 
him a uniform. 

At last Rino had his foothold. He 
didn’t waste it. In the next few years 
he wormed his way forward, little by little, 
always humble, always indispensable to 
the general, his wise, street-urchin eyes no- 
ticing everything and filing it away—the 
secret vices, not only of the general but of 
the other men in the Party, their weak- 
nesses, their graft. He didn’t work. He 
didn’t drill. But at eighteen there was a 
lieutenant’s insignia on his shoulder. 

The day Rino got that, he went off by 
himself again. He thought things over. He 
considered what he knew about this man 
and that woman. Above all, he reckoned 
up what he knew about the general. He 
decided that he was secure enough. There 
were a few small matters to take care of. 
Rino took care of them. A month later, 
on a bright March morning, he went in to 
see General Ettore Borromeo. 

It took Ettore Borromeo a moment or 
two to comprehend that this street arab, 
this thing, was actually asking for part of 
the easy money. When it did percolate, 
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he swelled up. He came near to apoplexy. 
Rino took it easy. He didn’t say a word 
about the general's peculiar tastes. After 
all, they were not uncommon in Venezia. 
What he mentioned were a few things 
about the general’s handling of Ordnance, 
things of which Rino had thoughtfully col- 
lected the proof. Ettore Borromeo col- 
lapsed like a pig’s bladder when you stick 
a pin into it. Rino went out of the office 
a captain-in-ordnance. 

He was on top now. He expanded. He 
bought uniforms, swank uniforms, all he 
wanted. He got a motorcar. Some of the 
Party went off to Spain. Others died in 
Greece, or advanced and retreated under 
the hot sun of Libya. But not Rino. He 
preferred to save his own skin. 

So Rino stayed in Venezia. He still 
looked after the general, half-contemptu- 
ously, as when you throw a centesimo to a 
street urchin. Mostly he was busy with 
what he’d achieved. He strutted in parades. 
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He swanked at soirées and salons. He 
made love to the girls and the women. He 
turned up his nose at the Germans who, 
ever since the Greek affair, had been drift- 
ing unostentatiously into Venezia, nosing 
round, asking questions, looking into 
things. 

That was where he made his mistake. 
The old Rino wouldn’t have made that 
error; the new Rino was a bit too confi- 
dent. He knew all about General Ettore 
Borromeo. He knew all about the other 
Fascist big bugs, too. As for the Germans, 
what could they do? This was Italia, wasn’t 
it? So long as he held the whip poised over 
the general, what could anybody do to 
him? 


HIS was what he thought, when he did 
think of it. He was really too busy to 
think just now. There was a new dancer, 
a creature all glitter and fire and big black 
eyes and lovely rounded thighs, a girl that 
the old Rino could never have hoped to 
get. But the new Rino had her. He hadn’t 
time at the moment for anything else. 
That was how the blow caught him. 
Rino hadn't been at the office. But the 
Germans had. They’d been nosing into 
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Ordnance. They didn’t say anything until 
they were ready. Then, they called on the 
general. They had the facts—and the fig- 
ures—the shipments that were short and 
how much—the equipment that was in the 
books as being there and wasn’t—the de- 
fects in the shells and the wire and the 
hundred and one other things 


HE general was caught. He sweated; 

his eyes bulged. Then he saw an idea 
and caught at it. Rino Negri! A scapegoat! 
Rino Negri was in Ordnance. Hadn’t he 
foolishly but honestly given Rino a free 
hand? The general worked fast and, for 
once, efficiently. 

This was how it happened. One week 
Rino was on top of the heap. The next 
—rank gone, money gone—he was on his 
way to Libya. It was that—or else. 

He didn’t like Libya. He didn’t like the 
work or the sweat or the sand or the flies 
or the German noncom. He didn’t like 
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“Executive duties often keep us a little too confined” 





the chances of getting killed, either. There 
didn’t seem to be any way out of it, not 
for the moment. Malingering got you 
nothing except a boot in the hindquarters. 
Toadying didn’t work either, not with this 
noncom. Reluctantly, Rino buckled down 
to work. He learned fast. He kept his eyes 
open. Soon, in the Field Recovery Sec- 
tion in which he’d been placed, he was 
reckoned one of the best. 

That didn’t mean he was reconciled to 
being shot at. Ponder as he might he could 
see no way of getting back to Venezia. But 
keeping alive was still important. Rino 
thought over how to get out of this mess 
and stay alive. When the British attacked, 
Rino waited a bit He waited until he was 
sure that the British were going to win this 
time. He waited a bit longer until his unit 
was isolated. Then he picked up a machine 
gun. The German noncom turned to 
look. Rino put a burst into him. Next, in 
a natural extravagance of feeling, he emp- 
tied the magazine. After that, he set out 
to get himself captured. 

He was sitting in a hollow waiting for 
a chance to be captured when Enrico ap- 
proached. Rino’s first impulse was to blast 
him. Then he reflected that two Italians 




























































might get themselves captured 
than one. He let Enrico live, 
While Enrico and Rino croy 
their hollow and waited till 
ing, some distance away a third 7 
stumbling toward them. Lieuter 
cardo Pingatore was neither an 
peasant nor a smart, shifty street 
He was that rare specimen, a Fasc 
really believed in Fascismo. P 
At the moment, however, both h 
ity and his enthusiasm were at le 
mark Toward evening of the 
day his unit, which had been in re 
depth behind the Germans, had b 
dered to help block a gap in 
Ricardo had acknowledged the or 
white-hot surge of eagerness. 
the unit which he himself 
which, so he believed, he had ine 
with his own fanaticism for F 
going to have its chance to shov 
that there were some Italians, at 
could fight and die as well as an 
In this spirit he had led his me 
Over the ridge in the distance t 
had appeared. His men _ had 
Ricardo had turned on them i 
ment. He had ordered them for 
stead of moving, his men had ste 
Worse, the front ranks had beg 
trusively to get behind the rear r 
at least they would have got behi 
if the rear ranks hadn’t declined th 
It was then that Ricardo ha 
stood. He had pulled out his pi 
shot one man. In five minutes he 
Ricardo had gone slightly mad. 
turned and charged by himself te ri 
British. It was, perhaps, unluck 
the shot which felled him only ¢ 
his head. 


HEN he came to, it was 
took him some time to recall 
he was and why. When it was stra’ 
his mind he staggered to his fee 
looked at his pistol and thought « 
cide. Some inner core of obstinac 
vented him. Taking out his com 
determined his route. Somehow, h 
himself, he would get back to ther 
ing army. He would prove to thes¢ 
mans that there was one Italian who 
stick it to the end. ii 
This was the man who, with bani 
throbbing head, was plodding towa 
hollow. To explain him ana how ne 
to be in Libya at all is a different n 
To understand Ricardo Pingate re 
need to move backward in time to? 
sione in Firenze and a grave-faces 
standing in a doorway and listenin 
tourists as they grumbled at Italia 
ciency and jeered half contemptu 
half indulgently, at all Italians and 
of how superior was the good old 
and called out orders and complaints 
anxious little woman who ran abe ui 
a Si, signor, si, signora, and tried he 
to meet their wishes. 
This woman was Ricardo’s mother 
Ricardo was proud, and sensitive; jus 
sensitive his mother never had time tc 
ize. A widow whose husband, thougk 
liant intellectually, has left her only é 
hasn’t time to worry about her son. — 
So Ricardo, fairghaired, high- 
quiet, went his own way. He steepec 
self in the past glories of Firenze a 
Italia, and of the great Roman Empire 
wandered through the old city. He le 
around him. He thought. He searchet 
consciously for something or some 
armor him against the scorn of the 
cani and to give him that in which he@ 
lose himself wholly. For Ricardo hi 
him, though neither he nor his mi 
knew it, that spirit which blazes | 
fiercely at the stake. He was the mos 
fortunate of beings, an idealist. , 
Such a boy was a sitting pigeor 
Fascismo. It captured him, body and 
and in the Italy of his day, there we 
other strong influence to counteract it 
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“Promise that a few good headlines won’t make you complacent. Promise you'll 


work like hell to make up for lost equipment rusting away in the cold, black depths of 


the Atlantic! __ ee 
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“But that’s not all... not by a long sight! 
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They’re beginning to ask these things ... fighting 
Americans all over the world. They are reasonable 


_and just. They must be answered. 
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became a fanatic for Fascismo; he could 
see no other side. When, at last, the chance 
came to go to Libya he embarked like a 
bridegroom going to his bride. 

What he found in Libya did not destroy 
his faith. But it did irk his pride. Here not 
Fascists but Nazis were in control and 
here was the same sneering contempt of 
the Italians which, as a youngster, he had 
seen in the tourists at his mother’s pen- 
sione. 

This bit deep. It bit deep, too, to see the 
way in which the Italians accepted it, and 
Ricardo was too intelligent not to perceive 
the inefficiency and the self-seeking and 
aversion to danger of his fellow officers. 
What appalled him was to realize also that 
the Italian soldiers did not want to fight. 

Such a series of shocks would have 
cracked the religion of a lesser man. Not 
Ricardo. It was not Fascismo which was 
at fault. It was the imperfection of the 
vessels into which it had been poured. 
Ricardo turned blindly to the one way left 
of proving to himself and to the Nazis that 
Fascismo was worth as much as Naziism— 
or more. His unit would give the lie to 
Nazi sneers. i 

You can understand now why, when his 
men dissolved from around him, some- 
thing in Ricardo Pingatore snapped. You 
can also understand why he staggered back 
stubbornly across the desert. When all else 
in his religion fails a man, there is still him- 
self to offer up on its altar. Rino would 
have sneered at him. Enrico would not 
have comprehended him, even vaguely. 
Yet, as it happened, both of them were to 
meet him. 

It was accident.which brought about the 
meeting. As the first streaks of dawn ap- 
peared, Ricardo was stumbling eastward. 
His course was taking him a little to the 
right of the hollow where Enrico and Rino 
waited. 

But a flight of airplanes came swooping 
over the horizon, filling the air with noise. 
Ricardo paused to look. Enrico looked, 
too, and uttered a wail of terror. He 
ducked. The sound and the movement 
caught Ricardo’s attention. He turned. 
He made out the hollow. He saw the two 
men. He began to walk over to them. 
With an oath, Rino slipped the lever of 
the machine gun from safe to automatic. 
At the same instant Ricardo saw that these 
two were Italians. 

“What are you men doing here?” he 
asked in his voice of accustomed com- 
mand. 
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Rino’s finger almost caressed the trig, 
But he didn’t quite dare. The street ; 
up against authority, waits and wat 
Rino waited. Ricardo repeated his q 
tion, more sternly this time. Enrico Joc 
at Rino. But Rino wasn’t saying anythg ) v 
He was watching. — 


“We're waiting,” Enrico  stammig iis"! 
nervously, ee in (0 2 
Ricardo rubbed his throbbing head ,wi'*® 
his fingers. “If you wait here you'll) »é(' 
captured,” he observed. “Come on, a0!" 
added. “Follow me.” sy se € 
“But we're waiting,” Enrico said, spr. | tit?! 
ing his hands, as if those words lai eiiiedm 


















































everything. 
“Waiting for what?” 
“For the morning. For the Inglési.” 
Ricardo understood. This, on top of 
his unit had done? His lips drew back f 
his teeth. “Come on,” he said in a lo’ , 
age voice, feeling for his pistol. “Moy 
“IT wouldn’t do that,” Rino’s voice : 
Ricardo looked. His hand stayed wk 
it was. The muzzle of the machine gun 
unwavering. 
“Go on,” Rino sneered. “Go and 
yourself killed. I’m surrendering.” 
Ricardo stared at him. “Have you 
pride?” 
Rino laughed at him. “Move on, pr 
boy,” he said insultingly. “The Germar 
be glad to see you.” 
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T WAS the word Germans that did hs 


Eyes fixed on Rino, Lieutenant Rie: 
Pingatore began to draw out his piste 
in a hurry, but slowly, deliberately, as if 
this one test rested the whole meaning 
life. 

It awed the street urchin in Rino. F 
rico watched uncomprehendingly. 
cursed. The muzzle of the machine g 
wavered. 

Ricardo smiled. He had won. He sta 
to lift the pistol. Here were two Italia 
who in spite of themselves would do th’ 
duty—or else. Rino glanced around wild 
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He saw the desert. He saw more. He sav ‘a pu 
tank in the distance. It would be Britis 7” 
That tank was life. To survive—with a 


savage oath he steadied the muzzle of t 
machine gun and fired. Ricardo fell, coi 
ing all to pieces at once like a jointed di 
when you cut the string that holds it t 
gether. 

Enrico stared. Enrico started to shi 
all over. 

“Now,” Rino said. “Now, we're safe 
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“Sorry, mister, but my delivery boy just hit 


one of your cows. How much do I owe you?” 
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“Sure,” he said. McClure set our course 
due south. Thatcher, looking behind us, 
said that smoke was beginning to rise. I 
told him to watch out for planes and let 
/me know when he wanted the turret. 

I nosed down a railroad track on the 
outskirts of the city and passed a loco- 
_ | motive close enough to see the surprised 
| face of the engineer. As I went by I could 
ave kicked myself for not giving the loco- 
| motive’s boiler a burst of our forward .30- 
‘caliber guns, then I remembered that we 
_ | might have better use for the ammunition. 
_)A string of telephone wires shone like sil- 
\ver strands in the sunlight. It wasn’t diffi- 
icult to imagine the excited voices coursing 
‘Jover them, giving our direction to those 
jwaiting for us ahead. 
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‘’) It was McClure who spotted the six 
, /Japanese biplane pursuits, ugly black 
crates that look as slow as observation 
/planes. They were flying well above us 
in close formation. We watched them, 
'waiting for them to dive and hoping that 
lif they did so, our extremely low altitude 
‘would cause enough of them to crash be- 
‘fore they could pull out. 


i 

. But the planes stayed where they were, 
Jand we were in no mood to go up there 
_ fand fight them. 
There was the gas to consider. All our 
auxiliary gas was gone now. We were 
\starting in on the wing tanks. With the 
Icity behind us, I dropped the speed back. 
| Presently we were out over water again, 
for the coast line of Honshu, the main is- 
land on which Tokyo is located, slants to 
the southwest. We were going due south 
‘because it was part of the plan to confuse 
‘possible pursuers and to keep from tipping 
off our eventual intention of swinging west- 
“YWward to China. 
|, Thatcher now got a chance to use his 
guns, but not on a plane. A big yacht 
oomed up ahead of us and, figuring it 
ust be armed, I told Thatcher to give it 
‘a burst. We went over it, lifted our nose to 
put the tail down and Thatcher sprayed 

' ts decks with our .50-caliber stingers. 
| 


Plenty to Think About 


Not much later, as we edged along about 
20 feet over the water, I looked ahead and 
four or five miles immediately in front of 
s three Japanese cruisers appeared. They 
| ere coming our way, fast. They spotted 
s about the exact instant we spotted them. 
I looked down at the water a moment, 
gauging my clearance, and when I looked 
Pp again the three cruisers were turning 
ith amazing precision, leaving big white 
akes for tails, to face us broadside. 

' I wanted no part of them. I skirted 
id neply around them, and they didn’t fire a 
shot. 

McClure got us back on our course. 
Ow, in line with the long-rehearsed plan, 
We altered our course to southwest. The 
island of Honshu has a lumpy, half-sub- 
erged tail of islands curling southwest- 
wardly from it. Our marker was the 
volcanic mass named Yaku Shima, which 
ises out of and forms a kind of eastern 
barrier of the China Sea. 

We bored along our course through the 
ong bright afternoon, all of us under con- 
)\Ssiderable strain. Then, with a yell, we 
spotted what was unmistakably Yaku 
Shima and the smaller near-by Sumi 
I flew between their wide-set 
gorge, held the course a bit longer, and 


h a Sea for our still-distant Choo Chow 
shui. 

That broke the ice. 

“Wow! What a headache I’ve got,” 

» ‘Davenport said into the interphone. 
‘| I guess everybody had one. I told 
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| Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo 


Continued from page 17 


Thatcher to keep his eye peeled on the 
rear. I said that this thing wasn’t anything 
like over. He said he wasn’t asleep. 

We were flying so low and were so 
much on the lookout that once the plane 
edged toward the water when I looked up 
momentarily, and we came mighty close 
to touching it. All our nerves were on 
edge, so I told Davenport to do the look- 
ing around while I did the piloting, and 
after about 10 or 15 minutes we reversed 
the jobs. 

We could smoke now, and that helped 
a lot. The extra gas, of course, was all out 
of the ship, so there was no danger from 
the cigarettes. Thatcher passed up some 
of the chocolate bars from the rear and 
we nibbled on them. But none of us had 
much of an appetite. Besides, they made 
us thirsty and we had no water. We had 
found one vacuum bottle in the plane 
after the take-off but had finished it before 
we got to Tokyo. 

We saw an occasional fishing boat or 
yacht in the China Sea as the afternoon 
wore along and we figured that they were 
probably radioing ahead to Japanese-held 
airdromes on the China mainland, giving 
them our direction. 

About 5 o’clock in the afternoon, when 
we were halfway across the China Sea, we 
spotted two submarines being refueled. 
They were tied up to a tanker. I wished 
we had saved a bomb. There didn’t seem 
to be much good using our machine-gun 
ammunition on them, either. There would 
be plenty of uses for it over Japanese- 
held China, I thought. It was just impos- 
sible for me to believe that we were going 
to get away from the raid as easily as this. 

Clever crawled up from his bombar- 
dier’s nose and climbed into our compart- 
ment. 

“Were you scared?” he asked me. 

I told him I sure was. 

I guess we all wanted to be together, 
now. We smoked a cigarette and talked as 
best we could, and I tried not to notice that 
the weather was going bad. The engines 
were wonderful. I felt like getting out on 
the wing and kissing them. 


Stormy Weather Over China 


Local showers splattered our wind- 
shields. We had not expected good weather 
all the way. The Navy had warned us that 
this time of year often saw storms gather 
and roll off the shelf of China without 
much warning. I hoped this one wasn’t 
going to get as bad as it promised to get. 
Finding Choo Chow Lishui, without radio 
guidance, would be a tough job under 
ideal weather conditions. Now it was be- 
ginning to be a terrific task. 

Clever went back to his bombardier’s 
nose and found out what was wrong with 
the automatic pilot. The improvised bomb 
sight—a rod of duralumin stuck down- 
ward at a tangent like the barrel of a rifle 
—had been fouling the gyroscopic action 
of the robot mechanism. The thing was 
soon working. That gave me my first 
chance to get up from my seat since about 
8 o’clock that morning. Davenport stayed 
in the copilot’s seat, ready to grab the 
controls if anything went wrong with the 
automatic pilot, while I stepped down into 
McClure’s navigation pit and stretched. 

Thatcher saw me there and he crawled 
up. He seemed worried. 

“What should I do if I have to bail out 
over water?” he asked me. 

I told him we were going along all right 
and that there wasn’t anything to worry 
about. But he wanted to know. So I told 
him that the thing to do was unfasten the 
leg straps as you came down, then when 
you were eight or ten feet over the water, 
to unhook the chest buckle of the chute 











For YOUR CAR Too 


Willard Batteries are serving at the front—and 
serving well. On the home front, too, Willards 
are serving well—starting cars, trucks, tractors 
—aiding essential transportation with its 
wartime load. But take care of your battery — 
save critical war material by making it last 
as long as possible. And when you DO 
need a new battery buy wisely—buy a Willard. 


"SAFETY- FILL 
BATTERIES 





-have the power to carry on ! 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. * CLEVELAND * LOS ANGELES « DALLAS ¢ TORONTO 
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“My set of Goodyears bought in 
1939 have gone 44,407 miles and 
all five still have some tread left.” 


Carl A. Seals, 
319 51st Ave., North, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


“I am driving a set of Goodyears 
that have now gone 42,271 miles 
over all kinds of roads, and look 
good for several thousand more.” 


Paul M. Motz, 
818 North Gary Place, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


“I have two Goodyears now ap- 
proaching the 60,000-mile mark 
and the tread design is still discern- 
ible.” 

H. E. Glover, 

4631 15th Avenue S, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


“My set of Goodyears, purchased 
in February 1941, has now gone 
51,000 miles and I expect about 


12,000 more.” 
William G. Hardin, 
Columbia, Tenn. 


“T have two Goodyears that have 
run 50,789 miles and still have 
fair rubber on them — no fabric 
showing.” 

Harry Rowan, 

91 Main Street 

Dansville, New York 


“T have a set of Goodyears that are 
still giving good service after de- 
livering 44,610 miles.” 


Vance Trueblood, 
1207 South 3rd Avenue, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


* 
For Victory... it takes 
War Bonds and 
MORE bonds 


* 
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ACCESSORIES 


NE of the brightest spots on the home front 
since Pearl Harbor is the magnificent job 
tires have done in keeping America’s cars run- 


ning. 


And what’s even more pleasing to us Goodyear 
dealers is the way Goodyear tires are living up to 
every claim we made for them back in prewar 
days — claims some folks may have thought were 
exaggerated then. 


But now countless car owners are discovering for 
the first time how much more mileage you really 
do get for your money from Goodyears — a per- 
formance-plus that runs into many precious 
months’ extra service! 


Let’s look at the record 


Fact is, many Goodyear users are still riding on 
tires that had given better-than-average service 
before rationing began 18 months ago. 


Proof? Just take a look at the letters reprinted 
on the opposite page, just a few of many report- 
ing performances of 40,000 to 60,000 miles 
from veteran Goodyears that are still on the road. 


The pay-off is that these tires are still far from 
being down on their uppers, even after plenty 
of tough going, as you can see from the photo- 


graph of Mr. W. H. Baber’s Goodyears —a typ- 


ical example. 
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What about tomorrow’s Goodyears? 


The same skill and quality that gave these Good- 
years their long lease on life will go into future 
tires made of Goodyear’s own synthetic rubber, 
Chemigum. 


Just when such tires will be available to the pub- 
lic is something for the future to reveal. But 
they’re in the works. The Army is already using 
some Goodyear-built synthetic tires, so you can 
be sure they’ll be proved and tested when you 
get them. 


Meanwhile, count yourself lucky if you're riding 
on long-mileage Goodyears. Have them in- 
spected regularly, obey the wartime driving 
rules* that bring out their full quota of extra 
miles — and you'll see why so many car owners 
now say, “When I can buy new tires again, you 
can bet they will be Goodyears!” 


*WARTIME DRIVING RULES FOR MAXIMUM MILEAGE 


1 Drive under 35 miles per hour 2 Drive only when necessary 
3 Keep tires inflated to 32 pounds 4 Avoid sudden stops and 
starts 5 Avoid bruising your tires 6 Share your car with your 
neighbor 7 Have your tires inspected regularly. 


Regular tire maintenance service costs little under the 
Goodyear Tire-Life Extension Plan. Ask your dealer. 
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well and at such little cost. I 
order several packages at a time 
for convenience and economy.” 


“T really don’t know of a single 
product that does so much so 








“So I keep it in the medicine 
cabinet—use it whenever Bicar- 


bonate of Soda is required and 
for minor scalds and burns asmy , 


first aid courses recommend.” 


in many ways. It’s an excellent 
tooth cleanser—the whole family 


the house these days—and saving 
prefers it to any other.” 


“Goodness, I’m using it all over 
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how many ways one can save. 


um" 


s remarkable 





how many things one learns an 
Take that old kitchen standby, 


“In emergencies it’ 
Baking Soda, for instance. 





and fall in the water. That would let the 

chute sail a little out of the way and it 

wouldn’t come down on you and snarl 
ou. 

: Then I asked him what made him think 

we'd bail out in water. 

“T wasn’t thinking so much about this,” 
he said, pointing down. “I thought we 
might have to bail out over land and that 
I'd come down in a river or a lake.” 

There was one silver lining to the in- 
creasingly bad weather: If it kept up, our 
chances of being attacked by Japanese 
planes when we reached the Chinese coast 
would be pretty slim. And after another 
hour there wasn’t much doubt that. it 
would keep up. It was getting worse all the 
time. It was going to get dark early. 

After I went back to the pilot’s seat and 
relieved Davenport, I raised our nose up 
to about 500 feet and completely lost 
sight of the water. I came back down to 
50 feet and the weather was getting so thick 
that now and then I'd have to roll back 
the window on my left and take a look out, 
for the windshield was clouding. Ciga- 
rettes had lost their taste, now. 

We sighted land at 8:30 P. M. on our 
watches, 6:30 local time. It was an eerie, 
peaked island that rose up out of the 
mist in front of us. I had to take the auto- 
matic pilot off now because the worse the 
weather got, the thicker the islands came. 
I'd fly blindly through clouds and squalls 
so thick that I could hardly see the nose of 
the ship. Once, one of the islands loomed 
up so close to us that I had to put the nose 
of the ship up in a hurry to keep from 
colliding. It got nerve-racking after that, 
flying blindly and hoping I’d see the islands 
in time to pull up. 

There were two courses open now. I 
could continue what I was doing and stay 
low, looking for some memorized land- 
mark or landing point, or I could climb, 
try to get above the storm and fly due west 
on instruments until the wing tanks gave 
out. Then jump. 

That latter course meant losing the 
plane. It meant too much to me. And it 
would mean a lot to the Chinese, too. 

“Mainland!” somebody suddenly yelled 
in the interphone. I got a thick view of 
surf breaking over a beach, but all of us 
soon had our doubts. I asked McClure 
what he thought, after it was obvious that 
this was just another island. 

“T think we ought to be a little farther 
south,” he said. “It must be all occupied 
along here. I can’t tell much about any- 
thing, with this visibility.” 


Looking for Choo Chow Lishui 


I flew south, very low, for about 10 min- 
utes. Then McClure said, “I don’t think 
we'll ever find anything this way.” That 
made up my mind. I decided to go up and 
fly in on instruments, but it hurt me to 
think of losing the plane. Choo Chow 
Lishui is about 100 miles inland. Even 
though we found it, it would be unlighted. 
We wouldn’t know whether it had been 
occupied or not. But it seemed like the 
only thing to do. 

I made three big circles, gaining alti- 
tude without using too much gas. At 500 
feet we suddenly ran into a clear hole in 
the weather. Davenport yelled and pointed 
down. There below us in the dusk was a 
clean, concave beach.. Land extended as 
far as we could see in the hole in the 
weather. It looked durable with a strong 
suggestion of mainland. 

I had to make up my mind in a hurry. 
The thing to do, I decided, was see if I 
could get down on the beach. If I could 
we'd spend the night in the plane, take 
off at dawn and find Choo Chow Lishui 
in daylight. I had a little over a hundred 
gallons of gas left. 

I dropped down low and dragged the 
beach, inspecting it for logs. The sand 
was wet from the rain that was pounding 
down, but it looked firm enough to support 
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that touchy nose wheel of ours. There 
were no logs to tear the underpinning off 
us. It was by all means the best thing I had 
seen for 12 hours or more. 

So I spoke into the interphone and told 
the boys we were going down. I told them 
to take off their chutes. (I didn’t have 
time to take off mine) and to be sure their 
life jackets were on, as mine was. I put 
the flaps down and also the landing wheels, 
and I remember thinking momentarily 
that if this was Japanese-occupied land 
we could make a pretty good fight of it 
while we lasted. Our front machine gun 
was detachable. 

McClure placed our .45s and their hol- 
sters behind our seats. The .25 Ellen had 
given me was in my shoulder holster, un- 
der my shirt. McClure now came up from 
his navigating well and knelt behind our 
pilot seats, sticking his head between us 
and bracing his shoulders against our back 
rests. 

The concave shape of the beach meant 
that I would have to come into it over 
water and make a slight turn before put- 
ting the plane down. 

Davenport was calling off the air speed. 
He had just said “One hundred and ten,” 
when, for some reason I'll’ never under- 
stand, both engines coughed and lost their 
power. 

In the next split-second my hands 
punched forward and with one motion I 
hit both throttles, trying to force life back 
into the engines and both prop pitch con- 
trols. And I tried to pull back the stick 
to keep the nose up, so we could squash 
in. We were about a quarter of a mile 
offshore when we hit. 

The two main landing wheels caught 
the top of a wave as the plane sagged. 
And the curse of desperation and disap- 
pointment that I instinctively uttered was 
drowned out by the most terrifying noise 
I have ever heard. 

It was as if some great hand had reached 
down through the storm, seized the plane 
and crunched it in a closing fist. 

Then nothing. Nothing but peace. A 
strange, strange peaceful feeling. There 
wasn’t any pain. A great, restful quiet 
surrounded me. 

Then I must have swallowed some water, 
or perhaps the initial shock was wearing 
off, for I realized vaguely but inescapably 
that I was sitting in my pilot’s seat on the 
sand, under water. 


ALFRED 


























































I was in about 10 or 15 feet ¢ 
sensed remotely. I remember thi 
dead. Then: No, I’m just hurt, 
I couldn’t move but there was 
of being trapped, or of fighting 

I thought then of Ellen . ¥ 
thoughts filled with vague rease 
little torment. A growing uneasir 
through my numb body: I wisk 
left Ellen some money. I thought 
for my mother, too, in those dise 
seconds that seemed to have no k 
or end. 4 

I guess I must have taken in mo 
for suddenly I knew that the 
peace and the reverie were thir 
against. I could not feel my 
knew I reached down and unb 
seat strap that was holding me te 
I told myself that my guts were 

I drifted up off the seat and 
the surface. It was like a dream 
to escape from something that m 
swiftly, while you move slowly. 
no power in my arms or legs, or 
stinctive want to live—a wan 
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couldn’t understand. It didn’t s en 
sible to hold the water out of me Ee be 
more second. vi cel 
My pneumatic life belt brought “< 
the surface. Through some streak were beat 
the shock of being thrown ou si bt 


plane in the crash had broken the dig... 
capsule that inflates the belt. a 


Moments of Despair 


I came up into the driving rain that 
down out of the blackening sky. I cou 
swim. I was paralyzed. I couldn't 1 
clearly, but I undid my chute. 

The waves lifted me and dropped 
One wave washed me against a solic 
ject, and after I had stared at it 
gloom for a while I realized that it v 
of the wings of the plane. I notice 
the engine had been ripped off the w 
leaving only a tangle of broken wire | 
cable. And with the recognition cam 
surge of nausea and despair, for onlyr 
did I connect my condition with the cor 
tion of the plane. j 

Another wave took me away from © 
wing and when it turned me around Is 
behind me the two tail rudders of thes 
sticking up out of the water like twin tom 
stones. ‘ 

The waves had brought me in now 
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“Well, you can’t have a drink of water now, Alfred, and that’s that!” 
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‘point where they were breaking. I 
‘tftegled feebly against them, but they'd 
‘tiii@me up and pull me under with their 
AP shing roar in my ears and Id roll 


nd on the bottom until my belt 
ght me to the top again. 
‘) ince I felt the slipping sand of the 
‘IyBesh’s edge under me. I tried to crawl 
‘out of the water but the suction of a 
rning wave pulled me in again. This 
gpened several times. But then one wave 
qied me so far in that I crawled up on 
beach out of their reach. 
tk stood up. My legs felt numb. I thought 
‘he if I walked around a little bit it would 
g circulation back to them. So I walked 
nd in circles on the beach in the rain. 
was the only one on the beach. That 
yt impress me much when I first 
ght of it. When I did comprehend 
at it meant I started to curse in a muf- 
| voice I couldn’t recognize. I cursed 
self for the loss of my men and the loss 
that ship. 
ly voice sounded so strange to me, and 
| words came so thickly, that I vaguely 
bhed up to my mouth and felt it. The 
‘tom lip had been cut through and torn 
n to the cleft of my chin, so that the 
flapped over and down. My upper 
h were bent in. I reached into my 
th with both of my thumbs and put 
thumbs behind the teeth and tried to 
h them out straight again. They bent 
straight then broke off in my hands. 
id the same with the bottom teeth and 
broke off too, bringing with them 
es of my lower gum. 
stood in the rain with that wet handful 
teeth and gum for a while, trying to 
. Then I dropped the stuff on the 
ach. I guess I must have been punch- 
ink because I remember saying to my- 
that now I'd have to go to a dentist. 
or some reason IJ can’t explain I started 
Wstagger up the beach. I didn’t know 
Mere I was going. After a bit I thought 
neard someone behind me and when I 
Wbked around, there was Davenport 
iIking toward me. 
Beecaport came up to me. We didn’t 
Sy anything. He took my head in his 
mds and held it back so he could see it 
little better. I tried to say how glad I 
as to see him, but he said, “Good Lord! 
pure really bashed open. Your whole 
ce is pushed in.” 
What he said meant nothing. I was 
pking at the blood running down his 
tehead from his head. I asked him 
ushily if he was hurt bad. 
“I think so,” Davenport said. “I don’t 
10W.” 
Speaking, and the sight of each other, 
emed to bring us further along toward 
mplete consciousness, and both of us 
gan to moan, standing there next to 
ch other in the black rain. 
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All Alive, but Dazed and Injured 


Then Davenport wandered away from 
e and began calling, “Hey. Hey.” I 
Juldn’t understand it, and I guess he 
Duldn’t understand it himself. 

I turned around again and there were 
vo men on the beach. I could hear 
DMeone else flopping in the water. I 
umbled up to the first one. It was Mc- 
lure. He was dazed and groaning. I 
soked him all over. He had some cuts 
ut they didn’t seem bad. 

I went over to Clever. He was in the 
and on his hands and knees with his 
ead hanging down between his arms. He 
idn’t crawl and he couldn’t speak. When 
he waves would come in they would flow 
round him a few inches deep and then 
gO out again, so that his knees and his 
mands sank down a little in the slipping 
and. When the water was in, you could 
lear the blood that was pouring from his 
ace and head fall into the water. 

I tried to pick Clever up. Finally the 
© of us stumbled up on the beach. He 
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walked a few feet and fell down on his 


hands and knees again. He didn’t even|°* : 


moan. I turned around, looking for some- 
body to help me with him, and there was 
Thatcher walking up out of the water. 

Thatcher had a bleeding bump on his 
head but he seemed all right. 

We all got together now on the beach, 
near where Clever was on his hands and 
knees, bleeding terribly. It was very dark 
now and the rain was getting heavier. I 
kept trying to think straight but all I was 
able to do was moan. Davenport began 
to call “Hey” again. Thatcher, McClure 
and I called with him. I guess the noise 
must have aroused Clever, for he looked 
up as if he didn’t recognize any of us. He 
struggled to his feet, tried to walk and 
fell down again on all fours. 

I decided to build a fire. I was out of 
my head. Very plainly in my scrambled 
brain I could see hundreds of square flat 
boards, nice and dry, spread all around 
the beach. A fire would be best for us, I 
said. We were all shivering. There was a 
tiny cliff rising four or five feet at the back 
of the beach. I saw myself collecting the 
square dry boards, stacking them against 
the cliff and lighting the fire. 


The inquisitive Strangers 


We must have lain there in the rain on 
the beach for half an hour, trying to talk. 
Then, as if I were still dreaming, I saw 
Thatcher do a strange thing. He was 


the only one who had saved his .45. Now| 


he reached into his holster, got it out and 
aimed it up over my head. I just watched 
him. 

“Shall I shoot 
Thatcher asked me. 

I rolled over to look. Two men were 
standing on the top of the little cliff, star- 
ing silently down at us. 

They were strong, squat-looking men, 
bundled up in some sort of coat that 
shone almost like a raincoat. They had on 
flat, woven hats. We looked at them. I told 
Thatcher not to shoot. I don’t know why 
I said it. 

“Hey,” Davenport called. 

Cautiously the men stepped down the 
embankment and walked over to us. i 
tried to study their faces but it was too 
dark. 

I had sense enough now to experience 
some distantly alarming feeling that these 
might be Japanese. But it wouldn’t have 
made much difference, then. 

The men went from one of us to the 
other, peering at our wounds and hum- 
ming, “H’mmmmm. H’mmmmm.” That’s 
the only way I can spell it. It was half 
mournful, half incredulous. We just stood 
there or lay there, too broken up to do 
anything about it. 

Six more men now ran down the em- 
bankment. They examined us very care- 
fully and hummed. 

Then one of them looked at me. 
touched his chest, simply. 

“Chinga,” he said. 

We had been found by Chinese. 

They bombarded us suddenly with many 
questions in Chinese, and that made us 
remember a Chinese phrase we had memo- 
rized during the last week of our training. 

“Lishua Megwa. Lishua Megwa,” we 
babbled. They nodded. It is Chinese for, 
roughly, “American.” 

One of them now counted us elabo- 
rately on his fingers. Then he pointed to- 
ward where the plane rested, counted five 
on his fingers, then paused, ready to count 
more. 

We told him by gesture and counting 
that there were no more men in the plane. 
It took some time, but at last they under- 
stood. 

They helped us up now, the rain run- 
ning off their wide hats when they bent 
over us. McClure let out a terrible scream 
when two of them took him under the 
armpits and lifted him. They dropped him 


them, Lieutenant?” 


He 








Guarding “See-aemiry” 
on the home front 





TODAY, parents have a two-fold responsibility — safeguarding 
children’s precious eyesight with good “‘See-ability”’ and, at the 
same time conserving lamps. Not only do war plants need thou- 
sands of Westinghouse Mazda Lamps, but our fighting forces need 
radio and electronic tubes made of the same critical materials. 
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YOU CAN HELP conserve lamps and still get the “‘See-ability” 
needed to protect priceless eyesight by, 1. Moving lamps closer 
to where you read or work; 2. Keeping lamps and shades clean; 
and 3. Using only the lamps you need. 


Additional suggestions on conserving lamps are con- 
tained in a new Westinghouse booklet “How To Get 
More Light For Your Money.” For a free copy, 
write Department T-6, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Westinghouse 
* MAZDA LAMPS « 


FOR GREATER “SEE-ABILITY” 
























































BOB LEAVITT-PIX 





“We're in this war because we believe our existence as a free people depends 
on destroying the enemy. How can we do less than our utmost?” asks Stettinius 


THOSE LEND-LEASE 


RUMORS 


BY FRED C. KELLY 


AN AUTHORIZED INTERVIEW WITH EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, JR. 


The boss scotches some of the 
tall tales you hear nowadays 
about the food and material 
we are giving our war allies. 


ments?” said Edward R. Stettinius, 

Jr., Lend-Lease Administrator, in 
reply to a question. “J hope the question of 
war debts will never come up. Lend-Lease 
is not a loan of money. It is a weapon, 
one of the most powerful we have.. We 
are being paid right along in the damage 
our allies are doing to our enemies with 
what we send them.” 

“You doubtless know,” I said, “that 
many rumors are in circulation about 
Lend-Lease.” 

“Indeed I do,” said Stettinius. “I have 
been collecting them.” He pulled out a 
drawer of his desk, from which he took 
a sheaf of papers. “Here are some samples. 
I'll read them to you and give you the 
facts.” 

Rumor: We are not allocating enough 
material to China. 

Truth: The Chinese problem is not one 
of allocation; it is one of transportation. 
About half of the Lend-Lease supplies 
sent to China are now in India. Air-borne 
shipments to China are increasing, but 
supplies will necessarily be restricted until 
such time as the air freight is supplemented 
by ground freight. Freeing the Burma 
Road is one of the greatest contributions 
we can make at present in battling the 
Japanese. 

Rumor: Americans have less available 
meat than ever before because so much is 
being sent abroad. 

Truth: Last year we got more beef from 
Australia and New Zealand than we sent 
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Pires for Lend-Lease ship- 


to all the nations entitled to Lend-Lease 
aid. 

Rumor: The Soviet government has 
complained because oleomargarine was 
substituted for a promised shipment of 
butter. 

Truth: No such complaint was ever 
made by the Soviet government. On the 
contrary, the Soviet Union has asked for 
oleomargarine as well as butter. The but- 
ter they received amounted to only about 
two or three ounces from each person in 
the United States during 17 months. 

Rumor: Lend-Lease purchases caused 
a shortage of canned fruits and vegetables. 

Truth: Last year we shipped under 
Lend-Lease less than one per cent of our 
canned vegetables and less than two per 
cent of our canned fruits. At the same 
time, Australia and New Zealand pro- 
vided our forces there with more than 


16,000,000 pounds of canned fruits and 


vegetables as reverse Lend-Lease, without 
payment by us, in addition to 60,000,000 
pounds of fresh fruits and vegetables. 


The Argentine Beef Question 


Rumor: The British could obtain their 
beef in Argentina and it would not be nec~ 
essary to ship any from here. 

Truth: Great Britain does buy with her 
own resources all the beef that can be 
shipped from Argentina—besides buying 
from Canada, New Zealand and Australia. 
We send only a trifling amount of beef to 
the British—only the balance of their mini- 
mum essential requirements, not obtain- 
able from any other source. In 1942, our 
entire shipments of beef under Lend- 
Lease amounted to only two tenths of one 
per cent of our own supply. 

Rumor: There is great unemployment 
in shoe factories here because so much 
leather has been sent to Russia. 


Truth: On the contrary, shipments to 
Russia created greater employment in 
American shoe factories, for we have sent 
to the Soviet Union three million pairs of 
army boots. Shoe leather itself sent to 
Russia under Lend-Lease was less than 
five per cent of the United States supply. 
That leather also went into shoes for the 
Soviet armies that have been battling the 
Nazis so magnificently in snow and mud 
and ice. 

Rumor: The British sell Lend-Lease 
food at a profit. 

Truth: Inasmuch as only about ten per 
cent of the British food supply is obtained 
under Lend-Lease, it would hardly be 
practical to have a separate system of dis- 
tribution for it, and it is distributed 
through the usual outlets, The proceeds of 
all sales go to the British treasury. These 
proceeds are in sterling, not dollars; and 
it was reported some time ago that Great 
Britain was subsidizing sales of foodstuffs 
at an annual rate of something like $500,- 
000,000, to keep retail prices low, within 
reach of all. At the same time, the British 
are providing our forces under reverse 
Lend-Lease with great amounts of cloth- 
ing, food and other supplies that we don’t 
pay for, although the British treasury pays 
for them in sterling. 


Britain’s Increased Crops 


Rumor: Agricultural machinery should 
not have been sent to England when our 
farmers are in great need of machinery. 

Truth: Agricultural machinery sent 
abroad under Lend-Lease is under a pro- 
gram reviewed in co-operation with the 
War Production Board and endorsed by 
appropriate allocation committees. The 
amount shipped in the year ending Novem- 
ber 1, 1942, was only 14 per cent of our 
production. It should be remembered too, 
that, on average, one ton of farm ma- 
chinery should make possible the produc- 
tion of eight tons of food abroad. Great 
Britain now produces 60 per cent of her 
own food, instead of only 40 per cent as 
was true before the war. Increased produc- 
tion there has reduced the amount of food 
Great Britain needed from the United 
States and the amount of shipping required 
to move it. 

Rumor: Lend-Lease machinery will be 
used to manufacture goods that will com- 
pete with American goods in postwar mar- 
kets. 

Truth: Lend-Lease agreements provide 
that defense articles not destroyed, lost, 
or consumed, will be returned to the 
United States at the end of the emergency 
to the extent that the President determines 
to be useful. 

Rumor: Lend-Lease is ruining private 
exporters. 

Truth: United States cash exports in 
1942 totaled $3,158,000,000, which ex- 
ceeded the average for the prewar years, 
1936-38. Lend-Lease is minaful of the fact 
that its exports of some commodities to 
some destinations work a hardship on ex- 
porters and is seeking in every way to 
minimize this effect. And it should be re- 
membered that Lend-Lease is introducing 


into many markets American goods never - 


before distributed there. 

Rumor: Britain is getting more than her 
share of Lend-Lease goods. 

Truth: Lend-Lease goods are distributed 
in accordance with strategic decisions by 
the top military command as to where they 
will do the most good, with consideration 
given, of course, to availability of shipping 
and inland transportation. We have sent 
more planes, tanks and trucks to Russia 
than to Great Britain. 

It is indeed a total war. So vast is its 
scale that even tacks are essential. From 
tacks to tanks, from carrot seeds to block- 
buster bombs, Lend-Lease puts American 
supplies to work against the Axis in every 
part of the world and speeds the winning 
of final victory. tok 
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to my left arm. The biceps, halfwa% 











































(Continued from page 4 
again. McClure got up by him} 
made a show of walking along, | 
my shoulders are broken,” he sai) 
the backs of your seats.” | 

Two of them carried Clever, tw { 
braced me, and we went up the beg 
yards to a point where the emb 
ended. The Chinese led us along 
narrow path, our feet slipping in 
the wet leaves brushing over us. 
wholly unreal. 

We followed the path for seve’ 
dred yards, moaning. It was ay 
that brought my reasoning bagk 
more. I had a burst of fear becay 
vividly remembered something: 
been pounded into us during th 
We had been told that there 
places along the coast of China’ 
Japanese had installed puppe 
ments; that Chinese in power int 
sometimes sold information to” 
nese. 

I had no idea where these mm 
taking us, now, and though later 
me ashamed to think that I had& 
them, that night I wouldn't have 
prised if they had carried us to 

They did not. They took us 
thatched-roof house that we didn 
we were within a few yards of 
made of mud blocks. It was reeti 
shape with a door in the center @ 
light shining from it. We fell into th 
mangled and moaning. 

It had a dirt floor, and by th 
light of a lamp, I could see it was jj 
divided into two rooms. In the fa 
hand corner of the larger room wa 
bed made of rawhide strips, stretch’ 
a kind of cot structure. Day 
Thatcher and I sat down on the Bb 
backs to the mud-brick wall. W 
tried to lie down across the roomf 
but he screamed again when he’St 
out. So he pulled himself up agai 
wall, propped himself against it im 
position and asked Thatcher to pu 
thing behind his back. ; 

Poor Clever had not said a we 
was bleeding terribly. He crawle 
to the corner opposite us and pass 


——, 


Not a Nightmare 


The lamp gave off more smoki 
light, but there was enough light 
two Chinese women moving about 
other room. They were dressed in 
Jooking pants, with a short skirtlik 
to the knee. One of them came up te 
the bed and handed us a quilt of sor 
finished material. We spread it ou 
us, for now we were trembling witl 
as Well as with pain. 

When I warmed up a bit, and I kni 
sure that this was no frightening | 
mare, I told myself that it was time 
just what had happened to me. Ip 
the quilt aside and, with the help ¢ 
Chinese men, I got out of what was |} 
my pants. 

I had no idea that there wou 
anything wrong with my left leg € 
a bruise. It was cut from my upper 
to my knee and cut so deeply that 
open wide enough so that I looked i 
and saw the gristle and muscle and 

It wasn’t bleeding badly—just o¢ 
My circulation probably had slowed: 
because of the shock and the cold. 
stared at it, hypnotized and detached. | 
never seen anything like it. 

Most of my shirt was torn off, so | 
gan to get out of the rest of it. The 
nese men helping me let out a low 
I looked up at them and saw one poi | 





at 
tween my elbow and shoulder had #, 
cut as cleanly as if by an ax. The bis. 
had ripped downward until it lay it 
crook of my arm. I didn’t even knc 
was hurt. 

The others, except Clever, were! 
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Vould you 


trust this man ? 


( Case No. 199267 from U.S. F. & G. files) 


SOUTHERN real estate company trusted him. And 

why not? He was secretary of the concern... 
employed for over 15 years . . . enjoyed an irreproach- 
able reputation . . . was married and had several chil- 
dren. Yet he embezzled nearly $30,000! Fortunately he 
was bonded through U. S. F. & G., so his company was 
spared financial loss. 





Appearance, reputation, background provide no abso- 
lute clue to character. The only sure protection against 
embezzlement losses lies in insurance, and when an 
insurance company is willing to write fidelity bonds 
covering your employees that is a tribute to their hon- 
esty and integrity. If your company has not reviewed 
its bonding program in the light of today’s employment 
problems, we suggest that you do so at once. 





Illustrated on this page are other cases, showing some 
of the hazards that demand insurance protection as a 
safeguard against financial loss. Your local U.S. F.& G. 
agent will be glad to make an audit of your present 
insurance program to help guard against wartime risks. 





He is one of thousands serving communities great and 
small throughout the United States, its possessions, and 
Canada. Consult him today. 


Branch Offices in 43 Cities + Agents Everywhere 


USE «G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


Sie 


HOME OFFICES 





BALTIMORE, MD. 





Consult your insurance agent or broker as you would your doctor or lawyer 
(Case No. 1-B-3524 ) (Case No. 1-A-2253) eS (Case No. 21-G-1326) 


Wind causes ~ 
Robber makes off xS through window 


with payroll costly injuries 


It was an unhappy payday 
for the employees of the 
dress manufacturing con- 
eern when the robber held 
up the bookkeeper and 
made off with the $2,140.49 


} payroll. But thanks to pay- 


roll insurance, the concern 
suffered no loss and the em- 
ployees received their pay. 
Crime usually increases dur- 
ing a war. Are you protected 
‘against such losses? 








It was an ill wind for the 
young woman who, struck 
by a sudden gust, fell and 
sustained serious injuries. 
$1,000 in medical expenses 
were paid by U.S.F. &G.... 
but since she had taken out 
too little accident and health 
insurance, she was forced to 
pay the rest of the bill her- 
self. Are you adequately in- 
sured against medical ex- 
penses, and against loss 
of time from work? 
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2 i Tire spins stone 
3 


One moment the proprietor 
of the Pennsylvania store 
was sitting peacefully in his 
shop ... and the next, his 
display window was shat- 
tered to bits. The cause... 
a stone kicked up by a pass- 
ing car. The cure...a plate 
glass insurance policy with 
U.S. F. &G. who replaced 
the window and saved the 
shopkeeper loss. Are your 
windows, glass doors, or dis- 
play cases protected? 
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WHEN YOU FIGHT 


ATHLETES 


FIGHT 


ALL S FUNG/ 


OR EFFORT MAY BE WASTED 


Five fungi may cause Ath- 
lete’s Foot. Any one alone 
—or all of them. 





Fungiarehardy, persistent. § 
e 
SORETONE KILLS ALL 5 
FUNGI ON CONTACT. 
e 











Soretone contains pewer- 
ful 4-Beta-Ethyl-Hexyl- 
Phenol—noft in any other 
Athlete’s Foot prepara- 
tion. 





DON’T 
UNDERESTIMATE 
ATHLETE’S FOOT 


This malady is stub- 
born. Don’t trifle—fight to kill. Soretone 
helps relieve that maddening burn and 
itch, while it attacks the cause. Soretone 
cleans and dries the skin, Dissolves per- 
spiration deposits—on which fungi feed. 
Promotes healing of 
broken tissues. And 
McKesson makes it. 













Powerful Help—TONIGHT 


Spread toes apart. Pour Soretone full 
strength. Let dry. Repeat in morning. 

Avoid reinfection. Spray or wipe 
shoes with Soretone. Boil socks 20 
minutes. 

McKesson gives a big, long-lasting 
bottle for $1 so you can afford to use 
Soretone liberally. 

If not relieved within a reason- 
able time, see your doctor. 


“o KILL ALL 5 FUNGI 
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dressing also. We looked ourselves over 
first, then turned our attention to one an- 
other. Davenport kept looking at me 
and finally he said, “Lawson, your face 
looks terrible. How do you feel?” There 
wasn’t anything to say. The Chinese men 
and women kept moving among us, speak- 
ing softly. There was little or no change in 
their worn faces, but there was in the sound 
of their voices. They kept saying, 
“H’mmmmm.” 

I looked through my torn clothes to 
see what was left. My shoulder holster 
with Ellen’s gun had stayed on me. My 
wallet was also in my trousers. I opened 
it now and water ran out of it. I took out 
Ellen’s picture and examined it. I went 
through the rest of my wallet and found 
$14, some stuck-together 3-cent stamps, 
my California driver’s license, Social Se- 
curity card, private pilot’s license and a 
filled-out form listing my blood type and 
the immunizing shots I had taken for this 
trip. I looked at all these things as if I 
were examining a billfold I had just found. 
I handed Ellen’s gun to Thatcher and told 
him to hide it. 


“Me ... Charlie” Enters 


Outside, the rain was thumping down, 
but above the noise of it I heard someone 
coming. Pretty soon an amazing-looking 
man appeared in the faintly lighted door- 
way. 

He had one of the strongest faces I’ve 
ever seen. He wasn’t a big man but he 
gave the impression of enormous strength. 
His immobile face was an iron mask of de- 
termination. 

His black eyes, set in that muscular 
dead pan, darted around the room. Then 
he stepped forward briskly and went from 
one of us to the other, looking at our 
wounds and closely and suspiciously ex- 
amining all buttons, insignia and other 
identifying markings left on our torn 
clothes. 

He was dressed in an old pair of Ameri- 
can-looking pants, heavy shoes, a thick 
hunting shirt, open at the neck, and he 
wore no hat. His wet hair was pitch-black 
and coarsely combed. The Chinese 
showed him quiet deference. 

When he had completed his inspection 
of the room he spoke for a minute or two 
to a tall man who had accompanied him. 
He looked at us without a sign of pity in 
his inscrutable face. I just looked back at 
his stony face, wondering if he was plan- 
ning to sell us. 

Then he came up to me and stood there 
looking down at my mashed face. 

“Me... Charlie,” he said. 

I couldn’t believe my ears until he said 
it again, solemnly. 

We broke out in a rash of garbled ques- 
tions: Where were we? Could we get to 
Choo Chow Lishui in a hurry? Where was 
the nearest doctor? Would Charlie help 
us? We had money.... 

Charlie stood there and stared back at 
me. If he showed any expression at all 
it was one of impatience. 

“Me... Charlie,” he repeated. 

“Lishua Megwa,’” Davenport said, 
pointing to us. Charlie stared. Then we 
all tried to pronounce it. Charlie finally 
nodded briefly, without expression. 

“Melican,” he stated. 

“Yes, yes, yes,” we all said, so ani- 
matedly that McClure moved out of the 
one comfortable position he had found 
and had to yell for help to get back in it, 
the pain was so great. Poor Clever just 
lay there in the corner, his face oozing. 
We flooded Charlie with questions, our 
voices finally trailing off when we realized 
that he didn’t understand. 

Davenport started from the beginning 
again. “Lishua Megwa,” he said. 

“Melican,” Charlie returned. 

We all tried different pronunciations of 
Choo Chow Lishui. Charlie shook his 
head. 


“Chiang Kai-shek,” we said thickly. 
“Chiang Kai-shek . . . we're friends.” 

It was hopeless no matter how we pro- 
nounced it. “Generalissimo” didn’t help, 
either. 

“Chungking,” Davenport said. 

Charlie nodded. “Chungking,” he re- 
peated, almost as Davenport had. 

“Chungking .. . we go, go.” 

Charlie didn’t move. “Chungking... 
many... many day. Many.” 

“How many?” I counted off numbers 
on my fingers, which I noticed only then 
were cut. 

“Many day,” Charlie said,’ shaking his 
head. 

For at least an hour we tried to find 
out how many days. We got hopelessly 
mixed up in days, hours, miles and li. The 
li is a Chinese measure, roughly a third of 
a mile. We’d say something about days, 
and Charlie would think we meant li, or 
miles. 

“Doc-tor,” we said. Charlie understood. 

“Doc-tor,” he repeated. Then held up 
three fingers and added, “Day.” 

Three days! We needed one this in- 
stant, for the shock was beginning to wear 
off all of us except Clever. I thought of 
the medicine kit in the plane and now I sent 
Thatcher—who was in the best condition 
—back to the beach to see if he could get 
to the plane and find it. 

“Charlie go doc-tor,’ Davenport said, 
pointing to him. “Charlie bring doc-tor 
here . . . maybe one day . . . two day?” 
We said it as many ways as we could, 
until Charlie anderstood. 

He shook his head. We were afraid 
to believe what our new-found knowledge 
of pidgin English and gesture language 
was telling us. 

I pointed to Clever, at the cuts on Dav- 
enport, at McClure’s jammed-down shoul- 
ders and at my leg and arm and mouth, 
and begged him to bring a doctor. 

Charlie shook his head a little impa- 
tiently, dismissing the thought. He stared 
at us impassively for a while. Then he said, 
“Doc-tor . . . one li.” 

One li! He had said three days before 
that. We tried to tell him something was 
wrong. : 

“Doc-tor... one li,” he insisted. 

“Bring doc-tor, one li.” 

Again he shook his head and before we 
could cry out in anguish he said, “Doc- 
tor, one li, Japanee man. Japanee doc-tor.” 

The word came down heavily on us in 
the smoky room. 

“Maybe Japanee men. . . Japanee sol- 
dier .. . catch us,” we said to Charlie. 

Charlie comprehended, and for the first 
time during the whole painful meeting 
the trace of a smile touched the corners of 
his hard mouth. 

“Japanee men,” Charlie said, “no come 
out at night.” He said it with his teeth 
set—a hard fighting glint in his eyes. 

Thatcher came back about this time 
and our worst fears about our stuff in the 
plane were realized. “I couldn’t even see 
the plane,” he said. “The tide seems to 
have come in and covered it—and there 
wasn’t anything washed up on the beach.” 

I could feel his words in every one of 
my cuts and I guess the others could, too. 

One of the Chinese women, the one 
who had given us the now-bloody quilt, 
brought in some hot water in small bowls 
and in earthen pots. We drank some of it 
and washed some of the blood off us. With 
the help of the Chinese we got the uncon- 
scious Clever on to a mat and covered him. 
None of us had any desire for food, though 
we had had none since supper the evening 
of the 17th. Now it was two or three 
o'clock in the morning of Sunday, the 19th. 

We talked nearly all that night to Char- 
lie, and when we weren’t talking to him 
we mumbled among ourselves or just 
moaned as the shock continued to wear 
off and the pains became worse. Charlie 
again inspected every article of clothing 
we had with us. Then he left, after an- 






















other hour of words and gestures 
us that he would come back soon. 
“Boat” many times. 

We talked about him for a whil 
dering who he was and what our 
were. We decided that the Chine: 
had found us on the beach were fish 
and that Charlie was some kind of ¢ 

And we talked about the crash. 
to what must be the only answer, fi 
never found another. When the 
caught the top of that wave, as w 
in toward the beach, the plane stop 
if it had hit a solid wall at 110. That 
plus the weight of McClure being t 
against the back of my seat, ripp 
seat up by its roots and catapulted 
was strapped in—through the glass, 
and metal windshield. 

I decided then, and still belie 
my leg was laid open as I shot pa 
scraped along the left side of the 
compartment. The leg evidently 
the metal clip on which we stick o} 
phones. 

The same thing happened to I 
port, he said, after I had mumb 
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COLLIER'S FRITZ WI 
version. But he went through ce 
than I did. Clever, we found out 
was crawling back through the n 
tunnel leading from the bombardie 
tion in the nose of the plane when \ 
He shot forward and through the 
ent, metal-braced nose. 
McClure stayed in the plane b 
much of the catapulting force must 
been spent on the backs of our seaty 
as Mac sat there propped against th) 
of the fisherman’s hut, aching and — 
ing that some kind of Japanese d 
ment was near by, he couldn’t rem: 
how he got out of the plane. 


Heavy Clothes Saved Him 


Thatcher said he bounced around 
back like a pea in a drum. Unik 
rest of us, he had dressed in heavy ¢ 
the morning we took off. That savec 
He was knocked out for a little tim 
gained consciousness with water i 
plane and got out by an emergency} 
He said the plane was upside down. 

I began to shake with the cold. The 
had turned icy. I pulled it away from 
it was sticking to my leg and saw th 
blood had been coming out faster, t 
the quilt, seeping through it and then 
ing off in the night air that filled the » 
Outside, the rain came down hard. It) 
have been easier just to shut my eye 
pass out. But whenever I did I remem 
my cuts. And this unspeakable pai 

I asked Thatcher for his roll of 
age and wrapped it around my leg cu 
rolls of bandage had been ripped 0 
provision belts, along with everythin 
Then I took my trousers belt, fg) %.. 
around the bandage on my thigh 


| 


i) E up on it as tightly as I could. It 
‘si closed the middle part of the gash. 
r> two ends sagged open. I loosened the 
"UiNEb and tried it down a little farther, then 
tn my necktie around the upper part. 
‘Cieatcher ripped off a piece of my torn 
ti ‘t and we tied my torn biceps back in 
iM die, 
‘|§) wondered all the time whether Char- 
SH iv ould come back, and if he did come 
“liek whether he’d bring Japanese. 
‘4 ¥ust before dawn an elderly Chinese ap- 
‘i¢whred in the doorway and came in. He 
‘.Wijked me over from head to foot, but 
‘timed most interested in my mouth. 
‘| rally he fumbled in his loose pockets, 
‘pllw out something and gently pushed 
dal head back until I looked up at the din, 
tched ceiling. He put a piece of what 
iklibked like rice paper over my mouth, 
‘holier fitting the torn flesh in more or less 
OL place it belonged. When the blood 
‘il| Baked through the paper he sprinkled 
‘itl ®me powdered matter on the places 
here the blood came through. He didn’t 
d fp y a word, nor did I. To this day [ 
iumnnot say who he was, where he came 
»m or what he did to me. Charlie must 
e sent him. 


a The Agony of Waiting 
V 


if M@2he blood, powder and paper formed 
ind of crude plaster that kept my mouth 
shape and stopped a lot of its bleeding 
2 rest of the night. 
Only Clever slept. The rest of us sat 
ere or lay there under the soaked cover, 
aiting. Our aches, the enormity of the 
oblem of getting away from here. and 
Je Japanese were on our minds. Some- 
/ nes McClure called to Thatcher to help 
ym. Nearly every position McClure as- 
. ed was excruciating. Sometimes Dav- 
yaport talked to McClure and Thatcher. 
couldn’t speak now. But I could listen, 
/ ad I could hope that Charlie would come 
ack. When McClure asked me if I trusted 
harlie, I nodded that I did. 
|After an overpowering eternity, the 
ay, cold, rainy dawn filtered into the 
yom like a ghost. I shifted the plaster 
little and told Thatcher to go down to the 
hWeach again, locate the plane, get what he 
wuld out of it and pick up whatever had 
i @irifted in. Thatcher looked at me a mo- 
dient and I could tell he was thinking about 
tilis chances of being captured. But he said, 
Ji Yes, sir,” and went out. I don’t know 
yhat we'd have done without Thatcher. 
1 Clever groaned and opened his eyes. It 
iljaust have been an effort, with the blood 
wiaked around the lids. He looked slowly 
(Wl around the room, and then at us. “I 
i’§hought I was blind,” he said. Then very 
¢Wiuietly he asked where we were, what 
liad happened, whether we were going to 
yet away. He was silent after that, but 
ust looking at him made all of us begin 
no hurt more and we were moaning with- 
dut shame when Thatcher came back. 
il!) Thatcher was wringing wet. In his hand 
i a had a carton of cigarettes and a life 
y(belt. 
@ “I got to the plane all right,” he said 
lito me. “But this is all I could find. I 
‘ikouldn’t get down in the forward part; 
(only in the tail. It’s sticking up again on 
jaccount of low tide.” 

The cigarettes weren’t much of a sub- 
iistitute for the morphine and iodine I had 
been trying not to think about. But they 
MWhelped. We peeled the cellophane off 
aithem and they burned, even though they 
“iwWere very damp. 

() Charlie came back about 7 o’clock that 
(morning. With him he brought a number 
lof ragged, docile Chinese men. I could 
ijsee them through the door, standing mis- 
‘erably in the rain. Some of them carried 

stout bamboo poles about 10 feet long. 
i) Others carried ropes. They seemed to be 
jj reluctant to do what Charlie was ordering 
) them to do. But when they spoke back to 
i} him, complainingly or stubbornly, his 
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strong voice rose above their voices indig- 
nantly. 

Now I saw other coolies, if that is what 
these men were, carrying four flat lattice- 
work squares. They were about three-by- 
three and something like a grating. To the 
four corners of each crude square stretcher 
I saw Charlie and one of his lieuten- 
ants tie the short ropes. It was agonizingly 
slow work. 

The thought that the delay might re- 
sult in our capture was intolerable. I 
yelled out to Charlie thickly and told him 
I could help with the knots, for the Navy 
boys had shown me things I didn’t know 
could be done with a rope. 

Charlie ignored me. The important 
thing, I kept telling myself, was that Char- 
lie had not only come back but was obvi- 
ously planning to have us carried away. 

About three hours after they began 
work, the Chinese had the carriers ready. 


They slipped a bamboo pole through the |% 


joined ends of the ropes on the last square 


stretcher, made it fast, and Charlie beck- |] 


oned for one of us to come out. 

McClure got painfully to his feet, tried 
to stretch without hurting his shoulders 
and walked stiffly to where his short, 
square stretcher swayed between two Chi- 


nese. Each had an end of the pole on his |§ 
shoulder. Charlie made motions to Mc-|@ 


Clure to get up on the stretcher. 
It was tough on McClure, with those 
shoulders. He couldn’t raise his arms 


more than a few inches. But he finally |} 


made it. 

The Chinese helped Clever out next, 
then Davenport, and carried them away. 
McClure had been gone about an hour 
and a half before my time came. They 
brought my stretcher into the house. A 


couple of them held me while I got up|§ 


and tried to walk, but I couldn’t help my- 
self up on the carrier. I pulled the plaster 
on my mouth down a little more so I could 
enunciate better and ask them to lower the 
platform to the dirt floor. I wanted just 
to drop down on it. They couldn’t under- 
stand me. When I pushed down on the side 
of the stretcher and looked pleadingly at 
them, I guess they thought I was just test- 
ing the strength of the thing. 


Saved the Quilt 


Finally they got it. I half rolled onto it 
as it touched the ground and lay there, 


moaning. When they lifted it my numb |} 


lower legs dangled over the front end. 
Just as they lifted me there was a com- 


motion outside. The men who were to|,™e — 
carry me put me down on the floor again |p¥ 3 


and ran out. I lay there about fifteen min- 
utes before asking Thatcher to go outside 


and see what the trouble was. He came | 
back and said, “I can’t make head or tail |j 


of it. It’s just jabbering.” 

It was cold on the dirt floor. The only 
clothes I had on were my shorts. I crawled 
across the floor to the bed, pulled myself 
up on it and drew the stiff, blood-crusted 
quilt up around me, moaning. 

The woman who had loaned me the 
quilt now came back into the room, looked 
at its condition and snatched it off me, 
holding it up and examining it. She made 
small, impatient, clucking noises. I didn’t 
know what to say. I had my money and 
I offered her some bills and reached for 
the quilt. But I don’t think she recognized 
the money. One of my shoes had been torn 
off when I went through the windshield, 





but I had gotten there with the other one. 
I offered it to her, feeling pretty foolish 
for I had made a terrible mess of her quilt. 
She examined the shoe closely. Finally she 
took it and the life belt, and handed the 
quilt back to me. 

After another fifteen minutes, Charlie 
led the two coolies back into the room. 
They got me back on the stretcher and 
carried me out. I don’t think I cared much 
where they were taking me, by that time. 

(To be continued next week) 
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Don’t just suffer the agonizing pain, torture, 
itching of simple piles. Remember, for over thirty 
years amazing PAZO ointment has given 
prompt, comforting relief to millions. It gives 
you soothing, welcome palliative relief. 
How PAZO Ointment Works 

1, Soothes inflamed areas—relieves pain and itch- 
ing. 2. Lubricates hardened, dried parts—helps 
prevent cracking and soreness. 3. Tends to reduce 
swelling and check bleeding. 4. Provides a quick 
and easy method of application. 

Special Pile Pipe for Easy Application 
PAZO ointment has a specially designed, perfor- 
ated Pile Pipe, making application simple and 
thorough. (Some persons, and many doctors, 
prefer to use suppositories, so PAZO is also 
made in suppository form.) 

Get Relief with PAZO Ointment! 
Ask your doctor about wonderful PAZO oint- 
ment.and the soothing, blessed relief it gives for 
simple piles. Get PAZO ointment from your 
druggist today! 


THE GROVE LABORATORIES, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Watch the Burma Front! 


Continued from page 13 


sodden biscuits, canned bully beef or sau- 
sages, precooked dehydrated potatoes and 
tea. This existence went on week after 
week and rapidly wore the men down. 

One branch of the Allied forces fought 
in the Burma campaign with unqualified 
success but without much publicity. It was 
the navy. This was not a navy in terms 
of battleships such as roam the southwest 
Pacific or the Mediterranean, but a navy 
composed of armed motor launches on 
the river and coastal steamers on the Bay 
of Bengal. After all, this war in Burma is 
one that you could tuck in your vest pocket 
when looking at the world-wide struggle. 

Launches of the Burma and Royal In- 
dian navies sank numerous launches and 
sampans in which the Japanese were bring- 
ing reinforcements and supplies from 
Akyab. Steamers armed only with a cou- 
ple of Bren guns sailed in daily with nec- 
essary equipment, despite the danger of 
Japanese air attacks. 

Ground transportation, difficult at first, 
was eased as engineers carved roads in 
almost trackless country. Hundreds of 
trucks of American make carried supplies 
to supplement those brought in by steam- 
ers. Before these roads were built, supplies 
were delivered by mules and sampans. 


Japs Hold the Advantage 


The question of supply has been easier 
for the Japanese because their lines of 
communication from Akyab are shorter, 
they have more launches avaiJable and, 
most important of all, the Japanese army 
fights with less equipment than do their 
Western enemies. The Japs’ diet, with rice 
as a foundation, is more compact than the 
bulky canned diet of the British; and there 
is no problem of bringing up ammunition 
for big guns, as the Japs have not used 
heavy artillery. 

When the rains come, ground campaign- 
ing will be finished “for the season.” Rains 
come variously from mid-April to mid- 
June and in small areas are torrential— 
as much as five hundred inches in a six- 
month period. Water turns roads to rivers 
and camp sites to lakes. 

Through rains, the fight for Burma can 
be carried on mainly by the U. S. Army’s 
Tenth Air Force. Heavy bombers (Flying 
Fortresses and Liberators) strike long-dis- 
tance targets like Rangoon and Bangkok; 
Mitchell medium bombers attack interme- 
diate points; and fighters, mainly Curtiss 
Warhawks, bomb and strafe troops in 
transport. 

The leader of the bomber element of 
the Tenth Air Force is rugged, genial 48- 
year-old Brigadier General Caleb V. 
Haynes. Haynes frequently has flown 
with his men, who have stepped up their 
mission average to three a day. 

Some men on these flights have been in 
operations over Burma more than a year, 
while others are arriving almost daily in 
increasing numbers. Their camps are 
tropical Little Americas marked ky the 
Stars and Stripes fluttering at the top of 
bamboo poles in the vast east central 
plains or in luxuriant tea gardens in north- 
ern Assam. At bomber bases, crews and 
maintenance men live in clean, recently 
erected, mud-walled, thatch-roofed bar- 
racks; and at fighter bases nearer the 
border, many live in spacious tea planters’ 
‘bungalows. In both, native bearers do the 
housework, and Americans are rapidly 
building up pidgin vocabularies, with such 
expressions as tik hai for “Okay” and 
panny for water. While there will always 
be kicks against service messes, food gener- 
ally is good (far above the British stand- 
ard), with American canned foods and 
locally obtained products added to the ra- 
tions drawn from the Indian army. 


If Americans in these camps suffer from 
anything, it’s boredom. They don’t like 
spells between hops over enemy territory. 

“We are all barracks-happy,” one navi- 
gator who has been overseas more than a 
year told me. “Newcomers think we are 
nuts. We live so much to ourselves here 
that everybody knows everything about 
everybody else’s wife and troubles.” 

Recognizing this, the Army tries to 
maintain a flow, although uneven, of GI 
Hollywood movies and occasionally per- 
mits officers and men two- to ten-day 
leaves in Calcutta, New Delhi or the 
mountain resort, Darjeeling. Recently, the 
Red Cross invaded these camps, bringing 
with it female recreational workers, en- 
listed men’s clubs and also sporting equip- 
ment. 

Even bombing missions, since most of 
them require from eight to twelve hours’ 
flying time, are grinds, except for the fleet- 
ing minutes over the target or a chance en- 
gagement with enemy aircraft. When I 
accompanied one crew in a Liberator over 
Rangoon, the pilot, twenty-four-year-old 
Lieutenant Willard (Willie) Short of Chil- 
licothe, Texas, was bored by the vast 
panorama of jungle and Bay of Bengal 
water. Copilot William Eichler of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, did the flying. One 
gunner read a detective story while the 
others slept. Otherwise, only the navi- 
gator and the radio operator seemed ac- 
tively at work. 

Once over Japanese territory, however, 
they became keyed to the spirit sprinters 
have when they’re on the marks. “Give 
the guns a test squeeze, pal’ and “Hot 
damn—no clouds over the docks” flowed 
over the interphone. Then our bombard- 
ier, Captain Robert Kirkaldy of Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts, split the dock area 
with 500-pounders with Annie Oakley pre- 
cision. 

Lieutenant Short wheeled the monster 
about; then from the forward turret, Kirk- 
aldy and I watched three silver specks 
growing larger and taking definite shape 
as they approached our flight of four 
bombers. The plane shook as Top Turret 
Gunner Jesse LaRue of Cumberland, 
Maryland, got a Zero in his sights. Our 
tail gunner had the final squint as he saw 
it spinning earthward in a billow of smoke. 
Other Zeros either got it from other planes 
or scooted off. 

There were a few minutes of “Attaboy, 
LaRue” and excited conversation about 
the kill, as we chewed fried chicken; then 
as we flew back over friendly territory, 
crewmen closed their eyes and slept out 
the homeward hours. Short and the crew 
have since been shot down over Burma. 


Warhawks Go Diving 


Fighter pilots fly oftener, although 
fewer hours at a time, sweeping northwest- 
ern Burma. Men like Lieutenant Frederic 
Hoffman, twenty-five, of Los Angeles, and 
Captain Jack Hamilton, twenty-five, of 
Jasper, Florida, dive their P-40s above the 
roads and rivers of Burma several times a 
week and have records of dozens of mis- 
sions. Their principal job now is to sup- 
port British-recruited Kachin troops and 
the American-trained Chinese infiltrating 
there. 

In air combat, their record has been su- 
perb. With a loss of only one of their 
planes, they knocked off at least twenty 
Japanese planes for sure and probably 
thirty others. There is some difficulty in 
establishing claims because many victims 
fall deep into impenetrable jungles. 

“Those jungles down there look like 
green overcast,” pilots tell me, “and we 
seldom see any movement or sign of life, 
but we blaze away where we’re told to, 
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MN) yi they tell us it’s doing a lot of good.” 

Mherican Intelligence officers told me that 
ints reported these continual attacks 
+ (le driving the Japanese to desperation.” 
ut despite all the diligence of American 
1 R. A. F. pilots, air attacks alone will 
drive the Japanese from Burma. As 
honstrated by the British push into 
, small-scale overland drives alone 
DV ill not do the job. The way Burma 
|have to be retaken is with what they 
| “combined ops” attack—with a huge 
al force landing troops at numerous 
nts along the Burma coast, with Allied 
sive and protective aerial action, with 
ze-scale overland attacks from points 
ng the Indo-Burma border and by Chi- 
e troops pushing south in Yunnan. 


Punching the Enemy 


| here is a vast difference between the 
ied position on the Burma front today 
da year ago, when the enemy drove to 
+ very doors of India, and the British, 
ving suffered big losses in Libya, were 
equipped and unprepared. Today, AlI- 
H forces are punching at the enemy, 
pecially by air, the whole length of Bur- 
’s 600-mile jungled and mountain- 
bed border. 

fhe Akyab campaign did not reach its 
jective, but it was well worth while. It 
Tm averted pressure from China on the north 
\uMud regained the confidence of at least 
wart of the native population by winning 
nlick some territory and killing what one 
cer described as “a damned good bag” 
Japs. Wavell told me that it also “served 
a valuable training ground in Jap tac- 
and jungle warfare for our officers 
d men.” 

he battle illustrated some of the tac- 
is Allied forces must use. First, we must 
ve sufficient troops to outnumber and 
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overwhelm the enemy. Second, we must 
ape the Jap tactics of infiltrating through 
the undergrowth at night instead of mak- 
ing daylight frontal attacks. Third, our 
patrol operations must be thorough and 
widespread enough to check the hit-and- 
run movement of enemy troops. 

The British have learned a lot about 
fighting the Japanese from these cam- 
paigns. However, some think it may not be 
the British or the Indians or the Americans, 
but the Chinese, who will eventually beat 
the Japanese in Burma. For about eight 
months, picked American officers and 
men have been training Chinese soldiers 
in India with modern infantry and artil- 
lery weapons. Among these are remnants 
of troops who walked out of Burma after 
fighting the last campaign. 

During the rainy season, military lead- 
ers will push their plans for a big-scale 
offensive, and the American and British 
air forces will continue—regardless of the 
rains—to beat a crescendo on Jap front 
and rear bases under plans disclosed by 
Major General Clayton Bissell, command- 
ing the U. S. Army’s 10th Air Force. 

When the rains are over, the important 
land and sea operations are expected to 
start again. The outcome will depend on 
many things—on whether ships and sup- 
plies are freed from other fronts, on deci- 
sions in high places—but it will depend, 
too, on the men I saw in action last winter: 
Americans, British, Indians and Chinese. 

If I know how tough it is going to be 
to lick the Japs in Burma, I also know that 
Allied officers and men on the Burma 
front—before the monsoon season of tor- 
rential rains began this year—had satisfied 
themselves that the overland route to 
China can be reopened and the enemy 
pushed back from the Chinese air bases 
which we need for bombing Tokyo. 

THE END 
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| The amazing new changes that science 


is preparing for us in the postwar world 


Electronic Household Notes. Many a fa- 
miliar home task you now do by hand 


_ will be done for you automatically in your 
house of tomorrow. Vacuum tubes, not 


very different from those in your radio set, 
will take much responsibility off your 
shoulders and will do the work better than 
you could, never forgetting or making a 
mistake. 

The photoelectric tube or “electric eye” 


| will be a familiar friend. It will turn on 


your porch lights as darkness falls. It will 
stand guard at your doors and windows 
to sound the alarm if burglars enter. It 
will maintain an invisible “fence of dark 
light” around the baby’s crib, so that an 
alarm will ring instantly if the child is 
molested or if he falls out. It will detect 
fires the instant they start and will give 
warning. A simple photocell arrangement 
will automatically open the garage doors 
for you when you drive into the yard. 
Your car will be fitted with a colored light 
beam. That color, and no other, will 
activate the photoelectric cell, so that only 
your car can enter. 

In the kitchen, a small television unit 
in the wall will tell you at a glance who 
s ringing your doorbell. Another type of 
slectronic tube will stand ready to test 
the freshness of such foods as meat and 
2ggs. You will only need to hold the sus- 
sected article under an invisible ray for a 
noment; if it glows a strange green color, 
you will know that it is past eating and 
thould be thrown away. 


itockings to Parachutes to Window 
jcreens and String: When your nylon 
tockings come home from war, they will 
wring you many useful new tricks. You 
vill have nylon screens in your windows 
ind doors—cheaper, better, more durable 
han the finest metal ones of today. They 
vill never rust or need to be painted; they 
‘an be bought in any color you choose to 
natch the trim and will stay glossy and 
‘right almost indefinitely. 

Because nylon will not crease or kink, 
‘ou will be able to roll up your new 
creens like window curtains in the fall, 
astead of laboriously removing them to 
he cellar as you must do now. They will 
'e so elastic and so tough that they will 
iever sag out of shape or tear out around 
he edges of the frames. Even when the 
hildren push nails and pencils through 
ne mesh, no harm will be done, for the 
oles can be obliterated in a few seconds 
y rubbing the strands with your finger. 

You will have a ball of nylon string to 
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YOUR LIFE TOMORROW 


By David O. Woodbury 


tie up better bundles and you will carry 
an unbreakable elastic tow rope in your 
car that will pull you out of any hole. If 
you own a sailboat, you can fit her out 
with nylon standing rigging that will out- 
last hemp rope by many years. 


Blood Will Really Tell. “Are you my 
long-lost brother?” “Is this man the miss- 
ing heir?” 

These old familiar questions and all 
other enigmas of kinship will be quickly 
disposed of in the courts of the future 
when a new kind of scientific test is made 
on the blood of the contending parties. 
The test will be based on the use of rabbit 
serum, now saving thousands of soldiers 
in emergency transfusions on the battle- 
field. 


The serum not only tells instantly which ~ 


of the four types of blood flows in a man’s 
veins, but it also brings to light certain hid- 
den factors wnich are characteristic of all 
members of a family, even if only distantly 
related. Detecting these factors will be so 
quick and certain that kinship will be es- 
tablished or disproved beyond doubt in a 
few minutes by any doctor or clinical labo- 
ratory. 

Long and costly court actions will be- 
come unnecessary. Clever circumstantial 
evidence will no longer help an impostor 
gain a fortune, prevent a mother from 
establishing her right to her fortune or 
prevent a mother from establishing her 
right to her child. 


Light Through Plastic Eyes. Lucite, the 
transparent plastic that is protecting the 
boys in the “greenhouses” and gun blis- 
ters of our fighting planes, will come home 
from the battle fronts a full-fledged rival 
of glass. 

One of its most important new uses 
will be in the optical field, where glass 
has never had a competitor of any kind. 

Your camera, for instance, will prob- 
ably be fitted with a Lucite lens and a 
finder of the same material. Since these 
parts will be cast to the exact shape in 
molds instead of being laboriously ground 
by hand, the instrument will be far less 
expensive to buy, even if it is a camera 
with a high-speed multiple lens. Magni- 
fying glasses, home movie projectors and 
small telescopes will also drop sharply in 
price as this new plastic replaces glass 
lenses. 

Your Lucite eyeglasses of tomorrow 
will never break, no matter how carelessly 
handled; and once the danger of glass 
splinters is removed, “contact” lenses, 
worn directly against the eyeball, will come 
into universal use. oe, 4 


Cat and Dog Man 


Continued from page 21 


had not even suspected it was there. He 
must almost have touched the cat when 
he crawled by. Now, turning around, he 
was face to face with it. The puma was 
between him and his gun. 

Perfectly helpless, Bill saw the lion 
crouch down, the black tip of its tail 
twitching, like a house cat getting ready to 
liquidate a sparrow. At the last moment, 
just as the golden loins began to gather 
themselves together, Spot dashed in and 
nipped the lion’s flank. 

Instantly, the puma swung around with 
a roar and lashed out with a steel-tipped 
paw at the dog. Spot dodged back, and 
again the cat turned toward Bill. This 
time, Ranger darted in and had to roll out 
of the way as the lion’s return blow whis- 
tled over his head. Six times the cat 
crouched to spring at Bill, and each time 
one of the dogs risked its life to divert 
attention from its master. 


A Narrow Escape 


Suddenly there came a stinging crack 
from the valley below. The cat leaped into 
the air, turned over, and plunged down the 
side of the cliff, the dogs nearly following 
it in their excitement. The government 
man had at last been able to get a bead on 
the lion, and one bullet from his rifle did 
the rest. 

Bill probably knows more about lions 
than any other man. For ten years he has 
studied them, trailing them for days over 
the mountains, examining their kills, 
watching them hunt their prey. Bill be- 
lieves that each old tom has a harem of 
females that he keeps scattered about in 
the hills. He travels a regular route from 
one to another, and each lion “has his 
own drift.” 

A lion’s drift is a circle about fifty miles 
in diameter. The male lion knows his 
route so well, he crosses his own tracks 
the next trip around. Like house cats these 
big cats breed all year around but, unlike 
humans, Bill believes a tom can tell his 
own cubs, and if a lady lion has been un- 
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faithful to her husband, she he 
it. Aside from this, however, the t 
no interest in the cubs after they 
not even hunting for his family” 
male wild animals do. 

In most states, there is a bounty 
because, during the winter at les 
main food is deer. Lions have a 
fifth claw which corresponds to ot 
and when the lion fastens on it 
the fifth claw turns and develo; 
like a pair of ice tongs. 

A lion’s favorite method of hur 
lie along a branch of a tree and 
a deer to walk underneath. It is 
how a big cat eight feet long anc 
ing 150 pounds can make itself 4 
visible with a little cover. If lic 
talk, they would make themselve 
able to a camouflage corps. 

For some reason known only 
they kill more buck than doe. If 
won't walk under the tree where - 
is waiting, the puma gets tired af 
stalking the deer. He crawls as ¢ 
herd as he can get, wriggling alon 
belly like a house cat and twitek 
black tip of his tail. When he deci 
close enough, he jumps up and che 
lion can go very fast for a few yare 
a deer can escape that first rush, it 
erally safe. 

Just how destructive lions are to 
population is a question. Bill says 
seen a deer pen where two lions app 
had walked through the packed 
deer and simply struck right and kk 
two men armed with machetes 
their way through a subway crowd. 
other hand, there is no doubt thé 
help to stop epidemics by killing | 
weak and sickly deer that lag behi 
others before they can spread th 
fection to the rest of the herd. For mo 
after the hunting season, the lions exis 
the dead or wounded deer that escaj 
hunters. A lion always goes back - 
old kill, although if there are plenty 
deer, he does not always eat from it. 

THE END 
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A FRAME AROUND YOU 


By Anne Hays Packwood 


The understanding woman 
knows that her husband 
has built a frame around 
her picture in his dreams. 
But can a woman always 
remain within a frame? 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
HENRY S Uatys RGR 
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awake in her father-in-law’s farm- 

house on Orchard Hill. She was 
lying in the dark behind her husband, one 
hand lightly clasping his hand, her cheek 
turned on the pillow so that she could see 
the moon beyond Lefty’s shoulder. The 
round, bright moon raced into a feathery 
cloud mass which scattered before it 
and became white chicks running from a 
golden rooster. Fran wanted to squeeze 
Lefty’s fingers to make him open his eyes 
in time to see this, but he was breathing so 


Le RIVENBARK’S' wife. was 


evenly she thought maybe she shouldn’t— 
Lefty needed his rest tonight of all nights. 
His mother had said so, setting the alarm 
clock for a quarter to six, as usual, and 
putting it on the hall floor between the 
two bedrooms, where nobody could es- 
cape hearing it. 

Tomorrow, Lefty was going to war. 

Fran lay listening to the clock’s ticking 
and feeling the strangeness of the house 
with Lefty fixing to leave it. Even the bed 
of their baby, four-year-old Totty, had 
been moved outside the bedroom door to 





























































“Let the moonlight catch your 
Lefty. “That's the way. Now lifi 
and smile.” He knelt there a lows 
while Fran held the pose, then \4 
an imaginary camera and brokiy 


make way for the trunk broy 
from the attic. A leathery, mott hi i 


hung in the air inside the dark lifugm |S \ 
Queer how many things a man\ ua 
he’d have to pack away in an | 


when he left home, things that n : 
folks wanted to touch, with him 


jumped as if he’d been burned w 
offered it to him, to break in ¢§ 
coming winter. 

“I got plenty horsehide, out in} 
old Joe had hollered. “You brs 
your own self, when you come bz 

And after Fran had folded } 
away in the trunk, Lefty’s me 
taken it up and packed it flat, 
way, the line of her mouth sayil 
is better!” 

That was his mother, all oy 
thought, watching the moon rid¢ 
the feather clouds like a roos 
up to crow. There’s nothing I ¢a 
counts with her. She wouldn't 
thing, for the world, but she gi 
how she feels. So it’s right I; 
That’s what I'll tell her, tomo 
Lefty’s train goes, when I come & 
to do my own packing—mine anc 

Lefty stirred a little, and she fe 
as if he had read her thoughts. §/ 
tell Lefty before she could tell his 
She’d planned to, every day since } 
ten his papers, but she’d put it off} 
like this was going to hurt Lefty, 2 
never, in the five years of their 
gether, wanted to do that. Now: 
was all the time she had left, outsi} 
morrow morning—his train left 2) 
—and it didn’t seem right to spoi 
morning with his folks. On the oth] 
tonight their last night together— 
Lefty’s. 

When you lived in a house whe; 
thing was decided by your husbane 
from what time your husband got 
morning to how long your baby’s 
should be cut, a house where each ¢ 
chair and clock was righted by | 
woman’s hands, you got to look 
ward to your nights. Then, you a 
husband and baby could go into yi 
room and you could shut the in- 
You and your man were togethe 
and you made it a happy place fo 
place where you could laugh a 
around and make love without hz 
feel it was in some way wrong. #1 
had just enough sense never to ii 








like bringing Lefty’s father and % 
right in there with you; the way it ¥§ 
was.the only place you and Lefty 
Mornings in the room were swe 
all—times when you waked togeth: 
before anyone else was stirring, ania 
each other’s arms, fresh and free’ 
terday’s work and worries. Then 
were like you thought they’d be! 
when you were first in love, back 
you had to play this married game '@ 
ing to somebody else’s rules. 
“Why, I couldn’t go on living het 
out him.” Fran drew up her knees 
she was reassured, touching Lefty’ 
“Tt would be just what my sister Bee 
all cake crumbs and no icing!” 
Beeb’s husband had been called ° 
too, but Beeb had her own little 
More than that, she had a defen 
Beeb wanted Fran and the baby t 
and live with her, when Lefty wen 
knew how it was for her kid sister, | 
the farm with the old folks, with) 
(Continued on page 59) 
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Some people have the wrong slant on Postum. 







When they try it for the first time, they try it 
with the idea that it’s going to taste like coffee. 







Which it most distinctly does not! Postum tastes 
no more like coffee than coffee tastes like tea. 





What does Postum taste like? Well, to give you 
the right slant on it— Postum tastes like Postum. 
It has a corking good flavor that’s all its own! 
A lusty, invigorating flavor that’s a heart- 
warmer to everyone who tries it. 










Millions of regular Postum drinkers recognize 
it as one of America’s great mealtime drinks. 
The whole family enjoys it, too, because there’s 
not a bit of harm in it. 



















And Postum’s especially appreciated these days 

of tea, coffee, and cocoa shortages. ..and limited 

budgets (economical—costs less than %¢ a cup). 

You can get Postum in two forms—Postum 

Cereal, which you boil, percolate or drip, and 

Instant Postum, made instantly in the cup by () b 
simply adding boiling water. ~ 


Incidentally, iced Postum makes a grand hot- 
weather drink ... cooling, refreshing and tasty. =) 


P. S. Tune in The Aldrich Family, Thursday 
nights, NBC Network. One of America’s great 
radio programs, sponsored by Postum. 


POSTUM— One of Americas 
great mealtime drinks 
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Eddie and I carried the rug upstairs. We got to the second floor. Everything seemed to be just as I had left it 


The Story Thus Far: 


ATE one evening, Jonathan Tate, a wealthy 
New Yorker, is shot to death in his Fifth 
Avenue apartment. Judy Morgan and Steve 
Harrison (the narrator)—dancing teachers, both 
—see two persons, a beautiful blond woman and 
a tall man in evening clothes, who are involved 
in the crime. 

There is a third witness—Babs Willard. She 
has tried, unsuccessfully to take Steve away from 
Judy, whom he loves. A short time after the 
murder, Babs is shot—killed, while driving Steve 
home in her car. 

Three members of the homicide squad—Lieu- 
tenant Max Gold, Andy Sullivan and George 
Ballard—go to work on the case. While they are 
investigating, Tate's will is read. He leaves every- 
thing he owns (including the Torrid Zone, a night 
club) to his friend and dancing teacher, Judy 
Morgan! 

Among the Torrid Zone’s patrons (after Judy 
takes possession) are a young man named Gregg 
Martin; his father, Arthur Martin; the blonde 
(whose name, Steve learns, is Claire Livingston) ; 
Bob Norden, whom Steve recognizes as the 
blonde’s companion on the evening of Tate’s 
death; and a frowzy woman—Mabel Grant— 
who is living with a man known as Ollie Grant. 

Whenever any of these people come to the 
club, Judy chats with them. She pooh-poohs 
Steve’s assertions that Claire Livingston and Nor- 
den were involved in the killing of Jonathan Tate. 
This mystifies Steve, but he is even more mysti- 
fied when Max Gold agrees with her and refuses 
even to interview the blonde and Norden. 

Whenever he has the opportunity, Steve joins 
Claire Livingston and tries to induce her to talk 
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SOUND OF REVELRY 


By Octavus Roy Cohen 


ILLUSTRATED BY MARIO COOPER 


about Tate. She refuses to be drawn out; in- 
stead, she tells Steve that she is falling for him! 
Certain that the woman is not really in love with 
him, Steve is puzzled. He wonders what her 
game is. 

Another one from whom Steve endeavors to 
elicit information about Tate is Mabel Grant, 
who, he suspects, may know something about 
the murders. The woman will tell him nothing, 
but one evening, she takes him to her apartment. 

As they enter together, Ollie Grant—a small, 
sparse-haired man of about forty-five—greets 
them gruffly. Mabel introduces the two men. 
Steve says, “Howdy, Ollie?” The little man says 
nothing. 


VI 


ABEL took off her coat and hat 
and pitched them on one of the 
twin beds, along with her bag. 

She said, “Steve is Judy Morgan’s dancing 
partner. I think they’re crazy about each 
other.” 

There was a flicker of interest in Ollie’s 
eyes, and he moved away from the door. 
He said, “So what?” 

“I’ve had a wonderful evening,” she rat- 
tled on. “Talking to Miss Morgan and to 
Mr. Harrison.” 

“Talking is right,” said Ollie, without 
cordiality. “You got yourself a snootful.” 

She went into a long defense which in- 
volved her reputation for absorbing al- 


cohol without visible results. She averred 
that she could drink Ollie under the table 
any day of the week and recalled in- 
stances where she had done so. 

Finally Ollie spoke. He had the habit 
of cutting off his words as though with a 
scissors. ““You and Mabel been steppin’?” 

“Yes ... if you call it that.” 

“Miss Morgan with you?” 

“No.” 

“You been alone, huh?” 

“Except for a few hundred other peo- 
ple.” 

“Now, Ollie...’ Mabel went over and 
sat on the arm of the chair and patted his 
partially bald head. “Would I bring him 
here if there had been anything wrong?” 

Ollie didn’t answer that one. He prob- 
ably had his own ideas. 

I fumbled with the top button of my 
overcoat. “It’s late,’ I said. “I think Ill 
catch some shut-eye.” 

Ollie shoved Mabel off the arm of his 
chair and moved to the dresser. There 
were bottles and glasses there, and a bowl] 
which had contained cracked ice. He said, 
“Til fix you a drink. What’ll you have: 
Scotch or Scotch?” 

I said, “I prefer Scotch.” 

He poured a neat slug and handed it to 
me. He took one himself. Mabel poured 





her own and tossed it off. Ollie sai 
down. Let’s talk.” 

“About what?” 

“Anything. You look like a righ 

“Thanks,” I said. “Here’s eye i 
mud.” I grinned at him. He was 
to be friendly, and I was willing t 
it easy for him. “What’ll we talk 2 

“People,” he said. 

“What sort of people?” 

Ollie looked at me and let fly. Hi) 
tion almost knocked me down. 

He said, “What do you know 
Jonathan Tate?” 

There it was. Right off the t 
counter. I sampled my Scotch, t& 
long time about it. Then I looked} 
at Ollie. I said, “What's it to you # 
know about Jonathan Tate?” 

He said, “I just wondered.” 

“Why?” 

“Who’s asking the questions: } 
me?” 

I said, “Me.” 

He shrugged. “You been out Wi) 
girl. Your babe wasn’t along. || 
you’re sore at her on account she inl} 
this night club from Tate. That'd) 
me wonder what you and Mabel} 
been doing.” : 
“That’s your privilege,” I said. ~ 
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ashion show in the eighth floor salon — and in 
street windows at the same time! This is not 
#pre manager's dream, but one way that television 
} serve, once the war is won. 
. is not at all impossible that television equipment 
many kinds will be developed for special and 
portant uses in stores, factories, trains, schools — 
well as homes. 


is must wait, of course, for peace. Today all 
6|Farnsworth’s research, all of the skill and ex- 
jience and knowledge gained through 16 years 
; development and manufacture are devoted to 


the production of superlative weapons and equip- 
ment for America’s fighting men. 

We cannot tell you much about this equipment — 
but we can say that progress is great. The radio and 
phonograph-radio you buy from Farnsworth to- 
morrow will reflect the advances being made today. 
So will the telecasting equipment we will be ready 
to furnish the studios in your locality. So, too, will 
the special television devices for industrial and educa- 
tional purposes. 

From the Farnsworth laboratories, in the past, 
have come many of the great discoveries which 


Farnsworth Dissector Tube . 





. . the Capehart, the Capehart-Panamuse, and the F 


make electronic television a living reality. From 
Farnsworth, in the peacetime world of the fu- 
ture, will come a television receiving set for 
your home — ready, at the touch of a switch, to 
let you see the news and laughter, the art and 
science, of the world. 

You can help bring that day of peace nearer — 
by buying today the War Bonds that are so vital 


to Victory. 
ae 


President 


Farnsworth Television & Radio Corporation, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Cuery Time We Buy a WAR BOND 


vied | MAY 1943 ; 
Ve WED THU FRI SAT 


45 6178 























oM and I have said goodbye to frills for the duration. We’re sending 
Ee money to the front on the bond wagon. Every dollar we can 
spare goes into War Bonds every pay day. This kind of saving is double- 
fun... knowing we’re helping to win... and planning what we'll buy 
after Victory. We’re set on a Hotpoint Electric Kitchen with the newest 
labor-saving appliances.That’s my idea of the better lifefor a homemaker. 
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FOR HOMES COSTING $6,000 : 
nager Kitchen, illustratec, 
pt arte Hotpoint Range, 
Dishwasher, Sink and 
abinets, is designed 
around $6,000. 


consistin 
Refrigerator, 
Hotpoint Steel c 
for homes costing 






The cost of a Hotpoint Electric Kitchen 
averages about 10% of home- building costs. 
: 


BUY WAR BONDS TODAY— 
Om Electric Kitchen Tomoviow ! 
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—s" + ARN 
FOR HOMES COSTING AS LITTLE AS $4,000 \ 
The Green Parrot Kitchen, equipped with Hotpoint : a 
Range, Refrigerator, Sink and Hotpoint Steel \ 
Cabinets, is ideal for homes in the $4,000 class. wet l 


LANNING FIL 


START YOUR PLANS NOW for tomo 
row's Electric Kitchen. Save ideas & 
remodeling or building your new hor 
in Hotpoint’s Home Planning File. § 

9”x12”, of heavy box board, ten division 
folder for War Bond purchases. If ye 
electric company or dealer cannot supp 
you, send 25 cents in coin or War Stamp 
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@ You'll be able to save a lot of 


3 e Your accurately controlled Hotpoint 
time and money by buying perish- 


{ @ Two of your most tedious tasks will be 
Electric Range will insure perfect baking i 


| Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 
done away with when you have a Hotpoint 


able fcods in quantities on bargain 
days. And foods stay fresher longer in 
the Hotpoint Electric Refrigerator. 


ELECTRIC 


results! And of course cooking the speedy 
electric way is both safe and clean. The air 
in your kitchen will be free from fumes! 


Automatic Electric Dishwasher to do your 
dishes—a Hotpoint Disposall to get rid of 
food waste before it becomes garbage. 


KITCHENS 


5615 W. Taylor St., Chicago, Illinois 


Enclosed find 25 cents, for which please send Hon 
Planning File. 


Name 
Address 
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yt to know what Mabel’s been do- 
‘tell you. She’s been feeding me 
\s fa st as I’d buy it, trying to get 
up. I’m still sober. I’m go- 
that way. And my personal af- 
tly none of your business.” 
,, buddy—okay. No use gettin’ 
just asked.” | ; 
t know why, but I rather liked 
» fellow. I hadn’t the faintest idea 
re and his blowzy female friend 
ito the picture, but I decided I’d 
; nd out. Making him sore wasn’t 
itt way. So I decided to tell him 
e already knew. 
| 






























































dn’t know anything about Jona- 
e except that he took dancing les- 
)m Miss Morgan and went out with 
jjuently. He went out with her be- 
Je was a lousy dancer and shé was 
ty living woman he could navigate 


must’ve liked her.” 

iously.” 

ich guy like Tate dies and l¢aves 
ing to a girl, that’s a break. It usu- 
rts from somewhere.” 

dt of people think like you do. I’m 
> of ’em.” 

said, “Tate must have had plenty 


ghed. “We’re stalling each other, 
e, Ollie? You're trying to find out 
ing that I’m not going to tell; and 
ying the same game. Let’s call it 


JE beamed. “I sized you up fight, 
ler. Smart, that’s what you are. 
ack up against somebody, you right 
gure him out. Well, maybe you're 
}0 what’s the use of two heps playin’ 
I was interested and I asked. No 
irying, was there?” 

ne. And there wasn’t any harm in 
ing to find out why you were in- 
d. That being the case, I'll really 
ting along.” 

held out his hand. “You know 
I live. Drop in any time. I like 


anks,” I said, and shook hands. He 
little hand but the grip was like 
'I shook hands with Mabel. She 
Til be seein’ you again, Steve. It 
nany guys Ollie likes.” 
ent down in the creaky elevator and 
d out into the cold wind. I got an 
prt of satisfaction from the knowl- 
hat Ollie liked me. It didn’t have 
Wpnse—that feeling—but there it was. 
matter of fact, I felt the same way 
him. Evidently life had tried to 
him around and he’d spent most of 
me shoving right back. 
alked home. I was tired, and I was 
d, sleeping, in no time. 
oke at twelve o’clock on the nose. I 
because the air-raid siren was hav- 
s midday test. I was still tired. 
ade a lot of coffee. I figured I’d fudge 
e On my daily ration and make it up 
in the month. I smoked a couple of 
ttes. I tried reading the paper, but 
en anything. I had Judy on 
lind. 
ated to wake her, but I telephoned 
yay. She didn’t answer. I dialed the 
der again, figuring I might have made 
stake. She still didn’t answer. 
bathed, dressed and gave the tele- 
€ another whirl and still got no- 
We. That seemed to spell that she was 
Maybe she had a luncheon date with 
g Martin. Maybe she had gone shop- 
Tf I was right on either of those 
ts, there wasn’t a chance for me to 
er. But there was the faint possibility 
ashe’d gone to the club. I started to 
e her there and changed my mind. 
Was either there or she wasn’t. If she 
Id rather barge in on her personally. 
be I could get her to loosen up. 
opped a taxi. We were on a one-way, 
bound street, and traffic was heavy. 


} 
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Trucks were jamming the thoroughfare, 
jockeying for places at the curb to load 
or unload. My driver kept inching along, 
but the progress was slow. I looked at my 
watch. It was 1:40. 

Through the traffic I could see the front 
of the Torrid Zone. The little street-level 
shops were open, but the rest of the build- 
ing looked sad. While I was lookihg, the 
front door of the club jerked open. Some- 
body came out. Somebody in a hurry. 

It was Judy. 

There wasn’t any sense trying to call 
her. I was too far away for that. She 
started west, walking fast. Walking faster 
than I'd ever seen her walk before. 

I fumbled in my pocket for the taxi 
fare. I told the driver I’d get out there, 
but the light turned green and he had al- 
ready started to move. Other taxis and 
trucks were making a lot of noise all 
around us. When I tried to open the door 
and get out, a big truck driver swore at 
me. I ducked back into the cab and 
waited until we got stalled again. Then 
I got out. But I had lost Judy. 

That seemed to be that. I decided to go 
to the club anyway. Maybe she’d come 
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back. She couldn’t have been going to 
lunch: first, because she probably had just 
finished breakfast; second, because a girl 
going to lunch doesn’t rush like Judy had 
been doing. And if she’d had an appoint- 
ment somewhere, she’d have called a taxi. 


STEPPED into a corner drugstore and 

bought a fresh pack of cigarettes. I 
walked slowly to the club and unlocked 
the front door with a key Judy had given 
me. I walked upstairs. The place looked 
weird. 


The tables were naked, except that. 


chairs had been piled on them. The clean- 
ers had evidently finished their. chores. 
The bandstand looked like a mortuary: 
the lonely bull fiddle, the odd accessories 
of the trap drummer, the gold hats on 
stands in front of the brass section, the 
silent piano. 

Empty. Everything empty and _ still. 
And a little stale and musty from last 
night. 

I walked up to the third floor. Our prac- 
tice room was there, and Judy’s little 
apartment. I figured that would be an all- 
right place to wait. At least it looked 
like an apartment, even in the daytime. 

I went into Judy’s sitting room. The 
bedroom adjoined it. That was the one 
she used as a dressing room. It had mod- 


“The sarge used to be a big business executive!” 
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ernistic gray-dnd-green furniture; pastel 
shades. It had two beds, a chest of draw- 
ers and a dressing table. The dressing ta- 
ble didn’t match. Judy had bought that 
after she took over. 

There was an easy chair, another chair 
which wasn’t quite as easy, and two 
straight chairs. There was a reading lamp 
attached to ont of the beds, and twd little 
lamps on the dressing table. There was a 
standing lamp in the corner. 

The curtain’ were drawn so that the 
room was gloomy. There was a magazine 
on the easy chair. There was sométhing 
on the floor. . 

The thing tHat was on the floor wasn’t 
pretty. 

It was a body. A very dead body. 

It was Mabel Grant. 


FELT like I was going to be sick. The 

feeling started in the pit of my stomach 
and spread all'over me. It was a lot worse 
than the night Babs Willard had been 
murdered, bechuse that happened so quick 
I didn’t know my ear from a hole in the 
ground. 

I stood there gawping down at the body. 


FRANK BEAVEN 


My brain was racing, but the thoughts 
were disconnected. Before I could follow 
through on one idea, another one would 
crowd it out. 

I kneeled beside the body and felt for 
the pulse. It took all the nerve I had, and 
a little bit more. I tried to remember first- 
aid stuff I had learned as a Boy Scout. I 
knew this much: There wasn’t any pulse. 
Mabel was as completely dead as she’d 
ever be. She was lying on her back, one 
arm stretched at a right angle to her body. 
Under the left breast there was some 
blood. I was surprised that there wasn’t 
more blood. I remember figuring that 
maybe she’d bled inside, or perhaps the 
clothes she had on had sort of absorbed 
the flow. Anyway, there wasn’t much. 

I looked at the wound, what I could see 
of it. I figured she had been shot. Well, 
if that was so, there couldn’t be a safer 
place to shoot a person than a night club 
in the daytime. Nobody around, no pos- 
sible witness, lots of time for the mur- 
derer to get away. That was right: You 
could shoot somebody, walk out the front 
door and disappear up Broadway, and 
who would know the difference? 

That made me think about Judy. Just a 
few minutes before, Judy had gone bust- 
ing out of the front door. She had trav- 
eled so fast that she had attracted my 
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attention. Too fast for me to catch her 
That hadn’t been like Judy. Not at 1:40 
Pi M. anyway. I said, “Whoa! Harrison, 
you're thinking wrong. Judy had nothing 
to do with this.” 

I was crazy,even to think such a thihg. 
Judy might hold out information, but she 
couldn’t kill dnybody. Well, Claire Liv- 
ingston didn’t look like she would, either. 
And I knew all dbout Claire. It struck me 
all of a sudden that the cops wouldn't 
have the confidence in Judy that I had. 
They’d find out things, and that wouldn't 
be so good. I had seen her leave the club. 
How did I know somebody else hadn’t 
seen her? j 

I was thinking fast now—and straight. 
Maybe it was because Judy was in the 
middle of this. I wasn’t concerned about 
right and wrong. Whatever Judy did was 
right with me. If she needed help, she 
could have it so far as I was able to give 
it. 

My first hunch was to call Max Gold. 
But I decided against that. He was too 
much cop. He’d begin to add things up, 
and I wouldn’t like the answer. I tried to 
figure it his way: 

This Mabel Grant had shown up from 
nowhere and spent the evening talking to 
Judy. The conversation was so interesting 
that Judy ignored her new boy friend, 
Gregg Martin. Judy had looked worried. 
She wouldn’t tell me what it was all about. 
As far as I knew, she hadn’t told Max 
Gold. Presuming she hadn’t, any cop 
would figure she’d had plenty of chance to 
make up a good story by this time. 

Mabel had let me take her places. There 
hadn’t been any pretense about it. She had 
wanted to pump me. She was interested 
in me because I was Judy’s dance partner, 
and maybe her sweetheart. Mabel had 
reasons, but she wasn’t telling. She wasn’t 
ever going to tell now. 

Failing to get anything out of me, she 
had dragged me to a cheap hotel where 
she was living as the wife of a man named 
Ollie. Ollie looked, talked and acted like 
a hustler. He impressed me as being as 
tough as a tough guy likes to think he is. 
Ollie and Mabel were both frankly inter- 
ested in Judy and Jonathan Tate. 

Jonathan Tate had been murdered. 


HERE was still another angle I didn’t 

like. Babs Willard had been killed be- 
cause she had seen too much of what had 
happened on the terrace of Tate’s pent- 
house. It was all tied up some way. The 
thought hit me that this might have been 
Judy lying there, and once again I had to 
battle against being sick. 

The point was, though, that it wasn’t 
Judy. Judy had been in the club. She had 
left—but fast. She had looked like a per- 
son who didn’t care where she went so 
long as it was some place else. 

I wished she hadn’t gone. I wished that 
I could talk it over with her. Of course, I 
could wait until she returned, but how did 
I know when that would be? How did I 
know she would return? 

I had to do something. I had to cover 
things up until I could find out what was 
what. If I did the wrong thing and Judy 
was innocent, then I’d be in bad to the 
extent of having interfered with the law. 
That wasn’t good, but it wasn’t terrible 
either. The important thing was to keep 
Judy’s skirts clear. 

I had at least three hours. It wasn’t two 
o’clock yet. Unless Judy returned, the 
chances were that nobody would be in 
until five. Maybe some of the kitchen help, 
but they wouldn't be fooling around the 
third floor. 

There seemed to be only one thing to 
do in view of the fact that I didn’t know 
where Judy stood. Whether or not she 
was innocent didn’t matter: I was con- 
cerned about what the law would think, 
and from any angle, it struck me that the 
law would think she had killed Mabel. 
Let that break in the public prints, and 









































Judy would have two strikes on her to 
start with. Hadn’t she been proclaimed 
publicly as Jonathan Tate’s girl friend? 


Hadn’t he been murdered? Hadn’t she 
inherited his dough? Had his murder ever 
been solved? Who was to say she hadn’t 
killed Tate, too? Of course I could say 
that, but I had already said it, and nobody 
would listen. 

I got an idea. Maybe it wasn’t a very 
bright idea, but it was the best I could do 
on short notice. I made up my mind to 
get Mabel Grant’s body out of there. If 
it was a dumb play, I could take the rap 
for it later. But if any of my guesses were 
right, I'd be saving Judy a lot of grief. 

My first job was messy. I had to move 
that body. I knew it was against the law, 
but so were a lot of things that had been 
happening in my vicirfity in the past two 
and a half weeks. Leaving Mabel where 
she was didn’t make sense. Anybody who 
walked into the apartment casually would 
see her. They'd phone the police. And 
Judy would be on the griddle. 

I opened the door of Judy’s closet. She 
had a lot of gowns in there, hanging neatly 
in a long row. There was a shoe shelf near 
the floor, and a long row of shoes—like 
soldiers at attention. I shoved all the 
hangers down to one end of the rod, leay- 
ing about a third of the closet clear. I 
piled all the shoes-at the same end. Then 
I went back and slipped my hands under 
Mabel’s armpits. 

She was astonishingly heavy. I don’t 
remember how I worked the thing. All I 
remember is that it was quite a job get- 
ting her arranged in the closet like IJ 
wanted her. I backed in first, dragging 
her. 

Then I had to get out. I propped 
her against the wall in a sitting position. 
Then I went out and tiptoed downstairs. 
I haven’t the faintest idea why I tiptoed, 
because the place was empty, but it seemed 
more in keeping with that thing upstairs. 
I Jet myself out the front door. That was 
simple enough. I just turned the knob on 
the inside, walked out and let the door 
slam. It locked itself. 


ROADWAY looked exactly the same 

as when I'd gone into the building: 
streetcars, taxis, trucks, pedestrians, sol- 
diers and sailors. Nobody seemed to know 
that a brand-new murder had just been 
committed. 

I walked two blocks and went into a 
drugstore. I dialed Judy’s home number. 
The phone rang, but there wasn’t any an- 
swer. J hadn’t expected one, but I was still 
disappointed. 

Then I went down the subway steps, got 
two nickels for a dime, dropped one of 
the nickels into the turnstile slot and 
grabbed a Brooklyn express. I got a seat, 
and for the next fifteen minutes devoted 
myself to a lot of worry. 

I got off the subway and walked to the 
carpet-cleaning establishment owned by 
Eddie Kane’s old man. I spoke to Mr. 
Kane and took Eddie down to an arm- 
chair restaurant where we could have cof- 
fee and talk. 

I did the talking. For once in his life, 
Eddie was flattened. He’d always been the 
champion screwball of the gang, but this 
time I was two up on him. He let me start 
at the beginning and carry through to the 
end. Then he filled in the vacant places 
with questions, so that he got a clear pic- 
ture of a cloudy situation. Then he asked, 
“Where do I fit in?” 

I said, “I need your help.” 

“For what?” 

“Moving the body.” 

Eddie blinked. I had him on his heels. 
He said, “Are you crazy?” 

“Yes. And so are you.” 

“T’m not that crazy. If you think I’m 
going to run around Manhattan with a 
dead body...” 

“That’s what I think, Eddie. If any- 
thing goes wrong, I'll take the rap.” 


“Don’t give me that. You'll take the 
rap, all right, and so will I.” 

“Okay. So we'll both be in a jam.” 

He lighted a cigarette and puffed 
thoughtfully. “You've doped out some- 
thing?” 

“Yes. We take your delivery truck and 
park outside the club. We carry a rug with 
us... any rug you've got in the place. We 
go into the club, roll the body in the rug 
and carry it out again.” 

“Nice.”’ Eddie was getting caustic. “And 
if somebody sees us toting a rug inside 
and then carryimg it out again . . . what 
does that make us look like?” 

“Nobody pays any attention to things 
like that. Not in a business neighborhood, 
anyway.” 


DDIE was checking in but not enjoy- 

ing it. He said, “So we've got the body 
in the truck. We lock the truck. What do 
we do then?” 

“If we get that far, Eddie—we’ve al- 
ready done the important thing: We’ve 
gotten Judy out of a jam... at least until 
I have a chance to talk to her.” 

“Right. But we’ve still got Mabel.” 





— 


“You should hear the bedlam on a day when one of them becomes a father” 
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I said, “We ride somewhere. Long Is- 
land, maybe. Where there's a lot of va- 
cant space. We wait until it’s night. The 
dimout will help. We find a spot where 
there aren’t any people and no traffic. We 
leave her there.” 

“T still don’t like it. We get picked up 
tossing a body around. 


“Maybe I was wrong,” I said. “Per- 
haps I'd better play it alone.” 
Eddie said, “Don’t be a fool. I’m in it 


with you. But that ain’t saying I think 
you're bright.” 

Eddie told his old man he had a deliv- 
ery to make. He and J rolled up a nine- 
by-twelve that had been left there for 
cleaning. We shoved it into the truck and 
rolled off toward Manhattan. 

We crossed Manhattan Bridge and 
headed up the Bowery. I said, “Maybe 
this isn’t fair to Margie and the kids. 
Maybe you better call it off.” 

That was all Eddie needed. He said, “I 
can be as nutsy as you any day. Es- 
pecially on Tuesday.” 

I explained that maybe it wouldn't be 
necessary. after all. Maybe Judy would 
be at the club when we got there. Maybe 
she could give me an explanation which 
would leave us all in the clear. I stopped 
near Astor Place and telephoned her 
home. No soap. So we went on uptown. 

Every so often Eddie would comment 
that this was the doggonedest thing hed 
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ever done, only he didn’t say doggonedest. 
We tried to remember some of the jams 
we'd gotten into as kids; we reminded 
ourselves that we'd always been lucky. 
We avoided mentioning the fact that this 
was dangerous—that we were flaunting 
the law in a big, bad way. 

We parked directly in front of the club. 
It still had that forlorn, deserted look I 
had noticed earlier in the afternoon. Ed- 
die got out and said, “Well, this is it.” 

I said, “Yeah, this is it,” and got out 
with him. 

We opened the back door of the truck 
and took out the rug. A nine-by-twelve is 
heavy. Eddie took one end and I took the 
other. I went first. 

I unlocked the front door. I didn’t 
pause to admire the picture of Morgan & 
Harrison in the lobby, which was some- 
thing of a record. 

I carried my end of the rug upstairs. 
Eddie hefted the other end. We got to 
the second floor. Everything seemed to 
be just as I had left it: chairs piled on ta- 
bles; bandstand looking sad; the light 


gloomier and drearier. 
We went up to the third floor. 


We car- 
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ried the rug into Judy’s apartment. We 
walked through the living room. I was 
still in front, which meant that I went into 
the bedroom before Eddie did. 

I went in. But not far. 

Three people were in Judy’s bedroom. 

One was Judy. 

The second was George Ballard. 

The third was my old friend, Max Gold. 


DOC once told me: “After a while, a 

person becomes inured to shock.” 
Maybe he was right. but I wasn’t the guy 
he was talking about. 

Judy and George Ballard and Max Gold 
standing in the room where a murder had 
been committed a couple of hours previ- 
ously. Ballard and Gold were coppers. 
That didn’t look good for Judy. 

I stared at her from the doorway. I 
was still hoisting my end of the rug. Ed- 
die was on the other end, and I couldn't 
see what he looked like, but I could im- 
agine. 

Judy looked pale and worried. Very 
worried. I wondered whether they'd been 
giving her a sort of polite third degree. 
The simple fact that they were there 
spelled trouble with a capital T. Sparring 
for time, I put my end of the rug down. 
I didn’t bother to look around. 

It was Max Gold who broke the silence 
—Max with his sharp, direct voice which 
seemed to go right through you. His bright 


















































eyes hadn't missed a bet. He 
look who's here.” 4 
I said, “Yes. Aren't wes” 
“Who's your friend?” 

I jerked my head ba 
Just a fellow.” , 

“What's his name?” 

“Kane. Eddie Kane.” 

Gold’s eyes kept boring int 
went right through. This 
I wasn't learning a thing. 
said, “What are you chaps dé 

“Talking.” 

“About what?” ; 

“Oh—things.” : 

I looked at Judy. “How 
honey?” I asked. 

“Fine, thank you, Steve. 
were all right, but her vo 
strange. It was a wacky situ: 

Gold said, “What's the i¢ 
gage?” : , 

“This?” I looked dowr 
“Just something I’m helping E 
He and his old man runac 
place in Brooklyn.” Zi 

“Bringing it here?” Gold p 
left hand with his right and ] 
at his long, white, slender finge 

I said, “I thought maybe 
one out to be cleaned.” 4 

“And you were planning te 
one?” 

“Yes.” 

Gold looked at Ballard an 
was a tight little smile, and I 
it. He said, “What gave you tk 
this rug needed cleaning?” 

“Rugs get dirty, don’t th 

“Sure they do. Sometimes th 
dirty.” 5 

“This one’s been doing that 
time.” a 
“Did Miss Morgan know thi 
ing to happen?” a 

“Why don’t you ask her?” 

“I’m asking you, Harriso ee 

WAS in it up to my neck, but 

think of was Judy. And E 
Things were shaping up _ 
The poor guy was still s 
me. I figured he was dying. 1 
was my idea.” 

“Little surprise for Miss M or 

“Something like that.” 

Gold smiled. This was a re 
nice and warm. He said, “You 
liar, Harrison.” a 

For just an instant I thought: 
was a way out. Maybe I cou 
that I was sore at being called 
might slug him and get mes 
But that didn’t look like such a he 
Mixing with a couple of laws isn’t he 
and it would only postpone things 
way. 

I could kid Gold just so far 
wasn’t a chance of really fooling hin 
knew something, but what it” 
couldn’t tell. I grabbed a quick g 
the closet door. It looked just # 
as when Id left it. I wondered 
they’d peeped inside yet. 

The chances were that they hi 
way Judy had scrammed out of th 
ing at 1:40 would indicate that 
seen the body. She may have gor 
them. Or they may have found it 
own and picked her up. I cov 
sure of anything. But mostly 
be sure that Gold and Ballard kn 
was a dead woman lying a few fe 

If Judy had seen the body a 
called the coppers in, they must 
surprised. Body on the rug. Body | 
Then I show up with a friend and 
rug. No chance to bluff this lad Gold 
I could do was play the dope, whi ch 
hard. He’d have trouble pinning it 
I thought: Suppose they'd walked 
—when Eddie and I were carrying 
out. The thought made sweat sta 
on my forehead. 

Gold said placidly, “You didn 
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i : word is only a symbol. Victory will mark 
pd of killing, the end of destruction—but it 
b substance. Victory we must have, but hav- 


} will give us little—until we win the PEACE. 


oduction — construction —REconstruction ... 
pwill be on call when war is done, and these 
been International Harvester’s fields, with- 
ill or ornament, for 112 years. 


day Harvester builds weapons for every the- 
Pf war. It builds many that are deadly, many 
:\ ill be useless after Victory. But Harvester 
Ppuilds many machines whose job in modern 
mis very like the work of peace. Take these 








powerful crawler tractors, for example. Tens of 
thousands of war-geared Internationals serve in 
all branches of the Armed Services . . . as prime 
movers of big guns .. . smoothers of bomb-torn 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


Half-Track Military Vehicles Torpedoes 
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Military Tractors Steel Products for Military Use 
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landing fields . . . clearers of jungle... builders 
of mighty emergency highways. 

When it’s time to carry on beyond a Victory, 
here’s a combat weapon ready-made to meet the 
shocks that come with peace. War is toughening 
the tractor, as it toughens the soldier—readying 
a powerful force to help rebuild the world. 

When guns are silent, the roar of the engines 
of REconstruction will be music to the ear. Count 
on International Power, devoted now to war but 
dedicated to the greater works of PEACE! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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the room looked pretty enough as it was, 
did you?” 

“It was pretty. But maybe it’d be pret- 
tier if the rug got cleaned.” 

“You're not only a dancer—you’re an 
interior decorator.” 

That crack had a sting in it. I got sore. 
But before I could say what I was think- 
ing, George Ballard moved forward a 
step. His voice was quiet and gentlemanly. 
His eyes were friendly. He said, “Let’s be 
frank, Harrison. We all know that things 
aren’t the way you tell them, but you're 
making it plain that you're not telling 
anything more. So why should we force 
you?” 

I said, ““Thanks, Ballard.” Then I took 
a long chance. “You could do me a big 
favor if you would.” 

“What?” 

“Could I speak to Miss Morgan alone 
for just about five minutes?” 

Max Gold said, “Later. Not now.” 

That didn’t help. Later wasn’t going to 
do me a bit of good. It wasn’t helping 
Judy, either. 

If Gold knew about Mabel, he’d be 
bound to figure the rug. I could tell from 
his words and manner that he was adding 
it up pretty accurately. So if he believed 
that Judy hadn’t shot Mabel, he might 
be getting the idea that I had done it. 

I hadn’t gotten that slant before. It 
wasn’t what you would call reassuring. 
The only virtue was that it gave Judy an 
out. Gold said to her, “Did you think the 
rug needed cleaning, Miss Morgan?” 

She moistened her lips. I could see that 
she was thinking on her feet. She wanted 
to play it my way but didn’t know what 
course to take. She said in a voice that 
sounded hollow and strange, “The rugs 
and drapes in here could all stand clean- 


. .” Max made a short, sharp 
gesture with his white fingers. “Unroll it.” 

Eddie and I unrolled it. Nothing inside 
but a lot of pattern. Gold said, “It ain’t 
pretty. It wouldn’t fit the room. I take 
back what I said about you being an in- 
terior decorator.” 

“Thanks.” I tried to keep my own voice 
steady. “That helps.” 

Gold kept on pouring it into me: 
“Brought it all the way from Brooklyn, 
eh?” 

“Yes,” 

“How come Brooklyn?” 

“TI was raised there. My friends live 
there. I patronize my friends.” 

“Such loyalty. You couldn’t find it 
anywhere but Flatbush. A long ride 
through traffic to bring in a dirty rug so 
you could take out a clean one.” He didn’t 
raise his voice, but its quality was differ- 
ent. It had steel in it. It sounded danger- 
ous. He said, “What’s the lowdown, 
Harrison?” 

I said, “I told you...” 

Judy broke in: “Why shouldn’t that be 
the truth, Mr. Gold?” 

“It shouldn’t be, and it ain’t. I want to 
know what is.” 

“Steve and I are engaged.” There was 
a note of desperation in her voice. ‘“He’s 
always doing nice things—always sur- 
prising me.” 

“And I bet you were never more sur- 
prised than you are right now, were you?” 


UDY didn’t answer that one. I was glad. 

I appreciated her effort to help me, but 
there wasn’t any sense sticking her chin 
out farther than it already was. Then Max 
Gold started a new assault. His voice was 
quiet and deadly. He said, “What time did 
you get up this morning, Harrison?” 

“About noon.” 

“What did you do?” 

“TI made some coffee and drank it. I 
smoked a couple of cigarettes. I thought.” 

“About what?” 

“Getting this rug cleaned.” 

“That again!” 

“Yes, that. I telephoned Judy at home. 





She wasn’t there. I went over to Brooklyn 
and asked Eddie whether he had a rug in 
the place he could lend me while he was 
cleaning this one. He said sure.” 

Gold's eyes went over my shoulder and 
pierced Eddie. He said, “Rug belong to 
you, Kane?” 

“No.” It was a monosyllable, and it 
sounded like a croak, . 

“Just a rug somebody 
cleaned?” 

“They were storing it with us. We 
weren’t to clean it until they wanted it 
back.” 

“So you were using somebody else’s 
property, huh?” 

“I—I suppose so. There didn’t seem to 
be any harm in it.” 

I said, “I don’t know what you're driv- 
ing at, Gold—but whatever it is, Eddie 
doesn’t know from nothing. He was just 
a friend doing me a favor. He isn’t in this 
at all.” 

“That,” aie Max flatly, “is what you 
think.” 

He turned ae to me. “What did you 
do last night?” 

“Danced. Not well, but I danced.” 

“After that?” 

“I went out.” 

“Who with?” 

So it was coming. He’d wanted me to 
spill of my own volition. Since I hadn’t, 
he was carrying it to me. I figured I’d 
better tell most of the truth. I said, “A 
dame.” 

“Named what?” 

“Mabel.” 

“Mabel, eh? Quite a name.” 

“Tt fitted.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Went to a couple of spots. Had a few 
drinks.” 

“Get plastered?” 

“No.” 

“How did you and Mabel get along?’ 

“Pretty good.” 

-“What happened after you had the 
drinks?” 

“T sent her home.” 

“Sent her?” 

SOVeSteln aptaxivs 

Gold looked straight at me. He said, 
“You think fast, brother.” 

So he knew I was lying. He seemed to 
know everything. Anyway, he knew 
enough to make me uncomfortable. He 
continued: 

“You didn’t happen to see Mabel this 
morning, did you?” 


left to be 
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“Uh-uh! Not that closet! You'll let our chickens out!” 



























































“No. ” 

“You wouldn't be knowing w 
is, would you?” 

“ No. ” 

“Where was she living?” 

“T don’t know.” 

He smiled. “So you won't p 
you won't tell the truth about th 
lyn voyage and that rug.” 

“I’ve told you everything I'm 
tell.” 

“That's a nice frank way of pu 

I said, “What gives now?” 

“Nothing,” he answered blar 
ing at all.” : 

That flattened me. All this t 
and then, “Nothing. Noth 
got a wild hope that maybe Gol 
lard didn’t know anything abou 
There was a chance that they ¢ 
any event, it seemed pretty ¢ 
they didn’t know about Mabel b 
closet. If I could only get the 
here .. . if I could only grab a 
utes alone with Judy. I said, 
you’re not going to question 


more?” 
Gold turned t 4 


a - 


™ 


Pee T8 ake 


“Not now.’ 
“Anything you want to ask, Gee 
Ballard said no. They looked 
were about to leave. I didn’t u 
it, but it suited me just fine. I sa dt 
“Maybe you and I can have th 
talk.” broth 
— Fr 
HE smiled wanly. She said, “I’diygpe: 2! 

) Steve. I'll go with you...” Shei! 
around and started toward the cle et 
closet where I had propped Masiupe 
against the wall. Open the door ¢ dath 
couldn’t miss her. She was sittin jig i! 
there with her hat in her lap and ¢jaiipui (0 
in her heart. 1p 
I said, “No!” I said it sharpiyal wut 
too sharply. I was scared a oi how 
“We'll talk in here.” ‘tt 
She shook her*head. She keptil Oi ie zi 
ing across the room. There was rj \\ 
I could do about it. pele 
So this was the pay-off. Mabyai) tis 
about to make a dramatic entrar 
I watched that door with horrifi m0 
cination. Judy said, “I'll get my Biayy:i 
COAURh asm 2 Oe 
She opened the door. She opei@® sii 
wide. Her dresses were all hariging ie |: 
Her shoes were in a nice even royaMe) | 
soldiers. No disorder. No nothingi} ty: 
Mabel’s body had vanished. bal 
(To be continued next week )\;,: 

- year 
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Ving? 


ir he had to be his father’s right-hand 
nad Lefty’s mother feeling she had to 
4 


1 iy 
th aby 
i" 





son’s breakfast every morning, 
seis when he was single. Fran felt 
semes she’d yell if she saw another 
‘eof sour-cream-and-soda biscuits 


mh sce) her way, good as Lefty’s mother 
¥ dehem. “You can fix all the cinnamon 
“Strou want, at my house,” Beeb had 


thin 


i; nd the baby’s orange juice on my 
Alli juicer.” 

‘italia simply worshiped Totty, though 
hl SWdn’t troubled to have a baby of her 
tuSg/She bought her panda bears and 
“Qel| sweaters and even a pair of high- 
4 cowboy boots. Big and good-na- 
ishe’d let Totty play with her best 
book, if the child asked for it. And 
iwas a pink-papered room in Beeb’s 


rey 
Mab 
ay 
fr) || 
“\ Siwhere a little girl could sleep, sur- 
ited by her presents, while her mother 
} ntie sat up late, listening to the 
i Wil or fixed a midnight snack in the 
(Gin, trailing around in their house- 
“iat At Beeb’s, Fran could enjoy wear- 
tang blue-quilted housecoat that Lefty’s 
|r always seemed to look the length 
‘Men it crossed her neat kitchen. 
§. Rivenbark got up before six, win- 
hd summer. She put on a starchy 
over a starchy dress—usually gray 
ine blue sprigs in it—and went step- 
‘ound, light as a girl, between cup- 
and cookstove. The way Lefty’s 
looked at her, he showed he thought 
as a fine-looking woman. Lefty’s 
t had told once how she’d been 
ing a peach-colored voile, with a 
i@iplue sash, the day old Joe had pro- 
“§$|, and how he’d spoken of it, ever 
jas “that gauzy, blue thing!” Men 
*M@lhe craziest notions about women’s 
G&s. No doubt, he thought the blue- 
ged percale was one and the same, for 
But then, Lefty’s father was past 
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he | was young. He was twenty-seven, 
ighe baby of the family. That was why 
hung over him so. His sisters had 
‘@@lied, and the only other son had died, 
We back; Lefty said his eyes had been 
o@fTotty’s, blue and sparkling as lake 
Qf | with the sun on it—maybe that was 
WH the old folks thought so much of 
By. It was going to be a shock to them 
a they learned she was moving to her 
Beeb’s place. 


moved, an awake-all-the-time 
sort of move. He half turned, and her 
ts quickened in his. 
\sleep, Fran?” 
o—”’ 
just remembered,” Lefty said, “about 
window not being puttied up. I was 
We here, watching the moon, and I hap- 
d to think I’d promised you—” 
Dh, that.” Fran knew this was the 
to tell him—she wouldn’t be in this 
nm, hearing that loose pane rattle, when 
er came. This is the best time, and 
best place, she thought; I can soften 
blow with my arms. 
t don’t matter, Lefty,” was all she 
laged to say. 
ne moon slipped from clear sky into a 
plume of cloud; when it moved on, 
cloud was wispy and spiritless. “Like 
in this room, with him gone.” Fran 
ered. 
ou chilly, a mild night like this?” 
ty turned on his left side and drew the 
t cover about her back. He held it 
re, protectingly. They lay in silence 
in, together, yet not together. 
his isn’t like I thought our last night 
d be, Fran mused. I thought it would 
Well, more romantic; kind of like the 
s, I guess. This is like the night 
y's grandmother died and we all talked 
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in whispers, waiting for day. It’s—it’s like 
he was gone, already! 

“Lefty,” she began, bravely, but he was 
sitting up in bed, his arm drawn away 
from her. 

“Maybe the baby’s kicked her covers 
off,” he said. He swung his bare feet to 
the linoleum, cool now with the gentle 
coolness of the September night, and made 
his way to the crib outside the door. He 
bent above it, feeling, flat-handed, all over 
the round, warm hump of his child’s body. 
One strong little fist was curled outside the 
quilt, and he folded it in. But he did not 
come back to bed; he went to the window 
and gazed at the moon-bright orchard. 

“It sure is a pretty night,” Lefty said. 

Fran slipped out of her covers to stand 
beside him, small and young in her rum- 
pled pajamas, her head on his shoulder. 

“Lefty—Totty and I—” 

He checked her with a hand on her 
shoulder. 

“Sh-h-h, we might wake the folks... 
Say, let’s walk out into the yard, Fran. 
Put something around you.” 

“Why— All right.” Her hands groped 
in the clothes closet, and the housecoat 
was silken against his bare ankles. 

“Oh, not that traily thing,” Lefty said, 
bending for their slippers, and so she 
pulled on her tan sports coat, feeling, as 
she tied the belt, the weight of a compact 
in one pocket from the last evening she 
and Lefty’d attended a show. 

She took his arm and they stole through 
the hall, avoiding the alarm clock and his 
parents’ door. Outside, there was the moon 
again. 


N THE other bedroom, another couple, 

who also could not sleep, heard them go. 
Old Joe Rivenbark raised himself on one 
elbow and lifted the corner of the window 
curtain next his bed. 

“They're sitting out there in Totty’s 
swing,” he said. “I wonder if she’s telling 
him now?” 

There was no answer from his wife, and 
he sighed and stretched himself again be- 
side her, and lifted his arms to grasp the 
iron rods of the bedstead. 

“TI wonder how many families, all over 
the country, are going through this same 
kind of thing tonight.” 

Old Joe had felt for a long time that 
Lefty would have to go, farm or no farm, 
family or no family. When the call came, 
he hadn’t put in any claims on the boy. 
He’d reckoned he was entitled to, if any- 
body was, but, being Rivenbarks, neither 
he nor Lefty had seen it that way. If he 
was left without help on the farm, he 
would make out to do the best he could. 

It was going to be hard, renting out part 
of his farm—land that only Rivenbarks 
had owned and tended for over sixty 
years. He and Lefty understood that land, 
every foot of it; together they’d laid out 
fields for plowing; together they’d seeded 
down others; they’d terraced slopes that 
needed it; they'd staked and filled washes 
almost as carefully as they’d have bound 
up a cut on little Totty’s hand. No renter, 
coming in to skim the cream off such crops 
as this land grew, would watch and care 
for it as they had. Old Joe knew his next 
season would be filled with worries and 
vexation—he’d have to watch, every min- 
ute, or somebody’d be plowing too close 
to his and Lefty’s tight fences, undermin- 
ing the good cedar posts and starting 
ditches; they’d be dragging in on their im- 
plements burrs and all kinds of weed seed 
from other ground they half-cultivated. 
And when harvest came: “Have to set on 
top of ’em to make sure every load that’s 
hauled off goes in the right bin!” Yes, it 
.was going to be hard, seeing a man who 
was right for the land give way to a stran- 
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ger who wasn’t. And there was the prob- 
lem of the livestock, too. ... 

Old Joe, sleepless, counted not sheep 
but cattle. He saw in his mind’s eye the 
long procession of Lefty’s calves, grown 
into stolid steers, earth-pawing bulls, or 
the Guernsey milkers, gentle-eyed and de- 
liberate of foot as they stepped into their 
stanchions. That procession had started 
when Lefty had been a freckled eight- 
year-old, shy and quick-moving as a rab- 
bit. Now, the war was closing a gate 
behind the last of Lefty’s pets. New heifers 
would freshen in the spring; they would 
look in some surprise at the wet, curly, 
bawling calves they dropped, but Lefty 
wouldn't be here to tend them or carry 
little Totty down to the barn to see them— 
Lefty would be away off somewhere, in a 
uniform.... 


ND as for Totty— Old Joe unlocked 
his fingers from the bedstead. His 
palms felt damp. He had known for a long 
time that Totty’s mother was planning to 
take the baby away, when its father left. It 
had shown in the set of her mouth, the 
held-back look in her eye—she hadn't 
fooled anyone, keeping quiet up to now. 
Oh, he had known it was coming, but he 
hadn’t accepted it—he couldn’t take this 
without putting in his claims. That little 
Totty was born to be her grandpa’s girl 
and the farm’s girl. 

She loved to be outside, nearly every 
minute of the day. She liked to help at 
jobs like picking out seed corn and she 
wanted to go along whenever a team was 
hitched up. He remembered a day when 
the women had said it was too sharp for 
her to ride with him on the plow, and she’d 
squalled her little Jungs out, almost, cling- 
ing to the yard gate, watching him make 
his rounds. Her hands had clung to the 
top board, her little tummy had bulged 
through the wire below, and finally her 
grandmother’d come out and tied more 
wraps on the child and let her join him. 
Totty had ridden with him triumphantly 
then, the wind drying the tears on her 
cheeks, his sheepskin coat making a shield 
for her. Oh, they needed each other, he 
and Totty did; when he listened to her 
shrill, happy voice he felt like everything 
was all right and her daddy’d come safely 
back to them and the land. 

He took his hands from behind his head 
and pulled the cover jerkily about his 
shoulders; and his wife said, “Oh, Joe, 
can’t you ever settle down, tonight? ’Bout 
time I get good and asleep—” 

“You haven’t been asleep any more’n 
I have,” he answered. 


ELL, she hadn’t, Sarah Rivenbark 

thought, but she hadn’t wanted to 
let on. Even if you were walking the floor 
in your thoughts you didn’t need to disturb 
your bedfellow. The quieter she kept, 
she'd figured, the sooner Joe’d fall asleep; 
but it seemed sleep wasn’t what this night 
had in store for them. 

She’d been going over in her mind all 
they'd done, getting Lefty ready to go; she 
thought of the things they'd asked him to 
remember and the ones they’d told him 
not to worry about. She replanned the 
last dinner she could cook for him before 
he left: there was the fat hen already 
dressed, and the lemon pie shells made, 
ready for filling. The jars of home-canned 
corn and green beans were already carried 
up from the cellar, for the succotash “with 
plenty of butter, Ma,” the way Lefty liked 
it. And, of course, the angel-food cake 
Fran had baked. 

Lefty’s mother sighed. Angel-food cake 
was like Fran herself, light and pale and 
nothing that stayed with you. When would 
the girl learn men needed solid, comfort- 
ing things, not frills? If only she could 
have been a country girl! Sarah Rivenbark 
thought, for the hundredth time. A coun- 
try girl was used to standing by when a 
man had a hard job to do; she knew when 
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to hold the lantern for him or ease him 
through a gate when he had a top-heavy 
load—she grew up knowing things, just 
like Totty. 

Oh, I’ve tried to teach the baby the 
things her mother’s missed, Sarah thought. 
I try to put something of myself into her, 
some of my ways that I'd like not to die 
with me; so someday Lefty can see his ma 
or hear her speak in his child. It’s not so 
much to ask of God, that kind of immor- 
tality, I guess; it’s the kind I’m fitted 
for—standing by my men, here on the 
Tancityeu. 

She turned suddenly to Joe. “I'll bet 
Lefty’s just heartsick, if she’s got him out 
there to argue with him!” she said. 

She got up, a little heavily and, holding 
to the foot of the bed, made her way to 
the window. 

“Why, they’ve got the baby out there 
with them now! Joe, I better call to them; 
they’re only kids—” 

Old Joe reached out and grasped the 


mother was living, but the baby’s grown 
since then, and I—” 

She hesitated. She'd looked so little and 
washed-out in that picture; she’d been 
dwarfed by those two old women, and she 
didn’t want Lefty to think of her that way. 
She went on: “Beeb said if she had baby 
and me down at her place a while she knew 
she could take some good pictures for us. 
Maybe—” 

Now she was almost up to it. A step 
more: “Lefty, Beeb and I were talking, 
and—” 

“Beeb don’t handle her camera right,” 
Lefty said. “She’s too easygoing to do 
justice to you and the baby. I could take 
a good picture of you, right now, if I had 
the equipment. I could pose you just 
right.” ‘ 

He came closer to the swing and put the 
baby in Fran’s arms. “Here, hold her like 
this.” He stepped back, his head on one 
side. “Fluff out your hair more. Let the 
moonlight catch it. That’s the way... . 
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full-gathered back of his wife’s flannel 
nightgown. 

“Sarah,” he said, “let them alone. 
They've got only this one night.”. . . 

Lefty had left Fran sitting under the 
maple tree while he stole back into the 
house for the baby. ‘Seemed like she 
ought to be out here, too—it’s her swing,” 
he’d explained, bringing Totty to Fran so 
that she might make snug the trailing 
blanket. 

The big crazy, Fran thought sadly. He 
just wanted to hold her some more, hold 
her while she’s soft and cuddly. In the 
morning, he kriows nobody can hire her to 
sit still. And she thought it was a pity that 
Totty was too sleepy to appreciate her fa- 
ther’s arms. 

“T used to have a swing out here, my- 
self,” Lefty said, looking around the or- 
chard where some trees were still holding 
their leaves and others stood bare from an 
early frost. “Whitney crab, mine was.” 

“T know.” Fran remembered a picture 
his mother had shown her of a small Lefty 
sitting squarely on a swingboard, old Joe 
behind him. And he’d told her that, more 
times than he realized. 

“Every kid ought to have a swing.” 
Lefty shifted his daughter so that her face 
was warm against his neck. “Every kid 
born in this world ought to have a swing, 
at least for one summer, under an apple 
tree.” But Fran’s thoughts were on some- 
thing else. 

“Lefty, what picture of me do you want 
to take with you? We haven’t any good 
ones, really. There’s that four-generation 
photograph, taken when your grand- 
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Now lift your head, and smile, Fran.’ 

He knelt there a long minute while she 
held the pose, then he clicked an imaginary 
camera and broke the spell. 

“Hocus-pocus!” He flourished his hands. 
“Developed, too. Developed by moon- 
light.” 

“All right.” Fran was patient with his 
mood, though she felt there wasn’t much 
time left for fooling. “Let’s see it. Let’s 
see how I look.” But Lefty suddenly came 
back to her and the baby and sat with 
them, crowding the swing and holding the 
two of them tightly in his arms. 

“Til tell you how you look,” he said 
huskily. “You look just about right to me, 
in that pink, frilly outfit!” And he touched 
with one finger the ruffled pajama collar 
above the woolly sports coat. 


HE tears sprang to Fran’s eyes. “Oh, 

Lefty,” she said, trying to laugh, “my 
old tan—!"”” Why. he was as bad as old 
Joe, with his gauzy. blue ideas! 

“No matter,” Lefty said. “You can’t 
change it now: I’ve got you in a frame al- 
ready, an applewood frame.” 

“Maple,” she started to correct him, and 
then stopped. Why, it would always be 
applewood to Lefty. His baby’s swing 
would be his own swing, under an apple 
tree. His wife, in her plain home clothes, 
would look about right to him, always. 
She would be wearing pink frills and 
moonlight in her hair. Lefty’s love had 
taken the picture as he saw it, the moon 
had developed it. Now it was framed in 
applewood and hung forever in his heart. 
No matter where they sent him, no matter 
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what happened, that picture 

Lefty Rivenbark, farm boy | 
The wife in that picture was 
write home to. } 

“Oh, Lefty—” she said 
time her voice broke in sue 
ization that Totty waked 
in her arms. 

Lefty got to his feet. “ 
the pump and get us all a dr 
Maybe she’s thirsty.” 

He helped Fran out of th 
together they crossed the ya 
the pump stood, the platfor 
white in the moonlight. Lef 
quick, short strokes, the actio 
tle sound in the night. He an 
sand-pumped the well a few 
they had sunk new pipe and 
ers. “I don’t want to leave, thi 
short of water,” Lefty'd said 
Now the full stream gushed | 
tered well cup, the water w 
good, but the baby fretfully 
lips from the chill cup rim an 
face on her mother’s shoulder 

Fran drank briefly from t 
held out. The words she had 
few minutes ago had deserte 
she felt baffled and cold, wai 
pumping his own drink and 
remaining drops in a wide a 
yard. They glittered in the 
rushing downward to Rivenba 
in the clean, bricked-up pit of 
other drops trickled down the 
dark source below. ; 

“T reckon I could sleep r 
said. 


ITH his words, Fran kr 

chance was gone. She cou 
to hurt him now. For he had la 
too, seeking comfort. If he f 
and found it in simple things 
swing, his wife’s hair in the m 
no one must take it away fror 
out there in the orchard of hi 
he’d put her in a frame, an | 
frame, she had to stay in it fo! 
tion—the duration of life. q 

The hall was darker than © 
the trunk smell still lingered. Fri 
breathed as they slipped past tk 
door, but a voice found them. — 

“Lefty,” his mother sounde 
dry-throated, “is anything wror 

“No, Ma,” Lefty said gently 
thing’s all right.” } 

But he paused and laid a hai 
doorframe. “We just pumped 
drink of water all around, Ma. 
like me to bring you one?” , 

“No,” the old woman said, after 
pause. “No, I guess not, son.” 

Fran lowered Totty cautiously 
crib. So many nights, so me 
when she and Lefty had been awa 
turned late, his mother had : 
them, to be reassured, and she, F 
resented it. But tonight was diffe 
was glad it had happened, s 
Whatever happened, from now on, 
mother would remember always 1 
had said to her, his last night at 
“Would you like me to bring you 
of water, Ma?” 

When you had a man like that, 
bark who put you in a frame, yé 
never to fret. You ought to get | 
your knees and give thanks yo 
frame around you, even if it did 
crowd you, sometimes. 

She drew the covers snugly 
baby, sighing for the pink-papere¢ 
in Beeb’s house, a room somebot 
would enjoy; and then, just before 
joined her, she stooped to pick 
clock and muffle it against her coat 
shut off the alarm bell. Just for one 
ing, she thought, we'll wake to ov 
time. " 

Hand in hand, she and Lefty we 
their bedroom and shut the door. 

THE END 
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fisy does it 


f of the most important jobs at Boeing is making 


ition constantly goes upward. 


ot Boeing jobs easier . . . simplifying procedures 


hat, despite shortages of skilled workers, pro- 


bove is pictured an example of this easy-does-it 
| hufacturing philosophy —a simple device, but it 
strates the point: the Boeing-developed wheel- 
Pallation dolly, by means of which one worker 
$ quarter-ton wheels onto the axles of Boeing 


ng Fortresses.* The wheel, held firmly on the 


ee 


y by adjustable.arms, is rolled into position on 


casters. Once the wheel is slipped over the landing- 
gear axle, the arms of the dolly are moved back and 


the job is done. 


This is but a simple example, and only one among 
hundreds, of the constant effort in Boeing plants 
Cat Seattle and Renton, Washington, Wichita, 
Kansas, and Vancouver, B. C.) to achieve maximum 
production efficiency with a minimum of human 
exertion, through improved tools and handling equip- 
ment ... an effort which has contributed to the 


highest output per man, machine and unit of 


plant space among all manufacturers of aircraft. 

Co-ordinated with Boeing know-how in research, 
design and more than twenty-five different engi- 
neering fields, this manufacturing skill has made 
Boeing-designed and Boeing-built Flying Fortresses 
renowned not only for quality but for quantity. 

: ; : 

And in the peacetime to come, these same skills 
will make the phrase “Built by Boeing” a hall-mark 
of skilfully designed, soundly engineered, efficientl) 


manufactured products. 
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had a bottle of ice-cold beer, which she 
figured a soldier would prefer to milk. 

We still had almost the whole after- 
noon, and there was a picture with Hedy 
Lamarr I was dying to see, so afterward 
Chester took me to the movies. Hedy La- 
marr is one of my favorite stars, and Ches- 
ter told me that’s what most of the men in 
his company think, too. I couldn’t help 
wishing I looked like Hedy, but Chester 
says he likes me the way I am. He isn’t 
any Gary Cooper either. I guess we’re 
both just average. 

The show wasn’t out until about six 
o’clock, and Chester said that we should 
have dinner in town, but I had a better 
idea, not wanting him to spend his money 
on me. 

I said, “You're going to take me home, 
aren’t you?” I knew Ma would have 
something in the icebox, and anyway we 
weren’t hungry after all that lunch. 

He was staying at the Y.M.C.A., shar- 
ing a bed with another soldier, which was 
lucky because plenty of soldiers I know 
can’t find a room and have to sit up all 
night in a hotel lobby or someplace. 

Ma always goes to sleep around ten, and 
that gave us the living room to ourselves. 
I want to say that Chester acted like a 
gentleman and never even tried to kiss me. 
I kind of expected him to, but he is the 
type who wouldn’t take advantage of a 
girl, even when she lets him see it’s all 

right and she won’t scream for help. Don’t 
get the wrong idea about me. I’m the seri- 
ous type myself. But I went for Chester 
right from the start, like a girl does when 
she has her hook out for a man. 


E HAVE a car, which we don’t use 
except once in a while since the gas 
rationing. 

“Let me drive you to the Y. It isn’t any 
trouble at all,” I said. “Besides the battery 
will go dead if we don’t use it, and the car 
hasn’t been out of the garage for over 
a week.” 

I told him he’d have to wait I didn’t 
know how long for a streetcar, and in the 
end he gave in and I wrote a note for Ma, 
so she wouldn’t worry if she woke up and 
found me gone. 

“Come on,” I said, “and meet Leaping 
Lena.” Our car is a 1934 model, but there 
isn’t a thing wrong with it and the tires are 
almost as good as new. “Do you want to 
drive?” I asked, moving over so he could 
take the wheel, which would give me a 
chance to snuggle close to him and rest 
my head against his shoulder. What I 
mean is, when a girl wants a fella to kiss 
her, sitting beside him in a car makes it a 
cinch, if she has any sex appeal at all. 

Hedy Lamarr had nothing on me that 
night, not to mention Dorothy Lamour. 
Chester was hooked all right, and I mean 
for keeps. I'd quite made up my mind he 
was the one and only fella in the whole 
world. 

Well, there we were driving along and 
my head was on his shoulder, and I 
thought everything was set for the big mo- 
ment, when suddenly he stopped the car 
at the curb. I didn’t have the faintest idea 
what was coming. I mean I was prepared 
for almost anything. You'll never guess 
what that crazy goof had been thinking 
about from the time we left the house. 

“IT won’t be able to go to sleep worry- 
ing over Heinie,” he said. 

“Now for heaven’s sake,” I said, “he’s 
all right, I tell you. I bet it’s the other way 
round, and he’s feeling sorry for you.” 

Chester was like a mule. We sat and 
argued, and it didn’t take me Jong to see 
I could talk all night without having the 
slightest effect. Heinie was unhappy out 
in the park, and Chester intended to do 
something about it. 
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“What can you do?” I pointed out, try- 
ing to be reasonable. 

“Will you help me?” he asked, like it 
was a matter of life and death. 

I said again, “What can we do? Noth- 
ing.” 

“We sure can,” he said. “I have it all 
worked out. Thanks, honey.” 

With that he turned the car and. we 
were heading toward the park. You can 
imagine I felt sort of worried, not know- 
ing what I’d let myself in for. 

“Please, Chester,” I said, 
something you'll be sorry for.” 


“don’t do 


T WAS too late now. I realized I 

couldn’t stop him. He was going to set 
Heinie free and take him out to the ocean, 
where he could find his way to the seal 
rocks by the Cliff House. 

“Tf I wasn’t such a dope,” Chester said, 
“that’s what I would have done in the first 
place instead of giving him to the park. 


on are 
Mt igi ue 


“Oh, you dear, sweet, 
played hooky from 
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He’ll have a swell time with all the other 
seals.” 

“Oh, Lord and butter!” I groaned. Then 
I remembered the park was closed from 
sunset to sunrise. 

“That makes it all the easier,’ Chester 
said grimly, “because if they don’t allow 
people in the park at night nobody will 
see us.” 

I was so scared my knees were shak- 
ing. I don’t mean for myself, but for Ches- 
ter. If he was caught, especially being a 
soldier, I didn’t know what they’d do to 
him. 

“That’s my funeral,” he shrugged, look- 
ing more determined than ever. “Now re- 
lax, cooky. There’s a good girl.” 

I couldn’t cope with the situation. I 
just said, “Oh, oh, Chester!” and looked 
around for cops. 

“Here we are,” he said, driving right up 
to the Aquarium, like he had a perfect 
right to park there. 

It was pretty dark and I couldn’t see 
what Chester was doing, but I guessed he 
was tearing the wire mesh around the cage. 
A seal isn’t like a wild animal in the zoo, 


and the wire was just so people couldn't 
throw anything inside, on account of a 
seal would get sick if he ate peanuts or 
popcorn. 

I stood guard and kept looking around 
expecting every moment to hear a police 
whistle. But it was all right. Some guys 
are born lucky, and Chester is one of them. 
At last he made a big enough hole for 
Heinie to get through, and maybe you 
don’t believe a seal is a regular acrobat, 
but it’s a fact. Heinie went through that 
hole in one jump and followed Chester 
over to the car. I didn’t for the life of me 
see how we were going to get him inside, 
but all Chester had to do was hold open 
the door and Heinie flopped up on the 
running board and then with another flop 
was safe in the back. He put up his head 
and looked out of the window. He acted 
like he was having a wonderful time. 

“Do you know where we're going, old- 
timer?”’ Chester asked, as he stepped on 


thoughtful boy—you 
school again today!” 
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the gas. “You'll like it much better out 
in the ocean.” 

“Maybe he’ll meet a nice lady seal,” I 
said brightly, pretending I wasn’t scared 
any more. 

“That’s an idea,” Chester agreed. “I 
bet Heinie’s a regular sheik.” 

“Ob, my goodness!” I fairly gasped, 
because at this point Heinie got real affec- 
tionate. 

Chester grinned, “He wants to kiss you.” 

I didn’t tell him so, but I couldn’t help 
thinking he might take a few lessons from 
Heinie, 


KNEW there was more danger ahead 

because the police are extra strict about 
cars parked at night along the ocean front. 
I had a funny feeling in my stomach and I 
guess I looked the way I felt. I mean it 
was all too much for me. I was ready to 
collapse. 

Chester took my arm and helped me 
down the bank to the beach. 

“Where's Heinie?” I asked faintly, the 
fog being so thick I cculdn’t see him flop- 
ping along beside us. 



































































So then we reached the wa 
ter bent down to give Heinie 
I asked, “Do you suppe 
the seal rocks all right?” 
Chester said, “Sure. A sr 
Heinie. Goodby, pal.” 
We stood and watched 
flopped out and disappeared 
ers. 
“Well,” I said, hanging 
arm, “he’s gone.” 
I knew he must feel av 
he'd never see Heinie 
just one of those things and 
helped. 
We were alone there i : 
reached up and kissed Chester 
like you would a little 
lost his dog. It didn’t mea 
than that, until all at once 
close to him and gave me the 
I'd been waiting for. It c: 
surprise I almost fainted. I: 
really something, and belie 
Chester lets himself go he 
swooper. 4 
“Oh,” I gasped, like a gi 
she knows it’s the real thir 
darling!” 
He started to kiss me again, 
he let me go and looked do 
same. And there was Heini 
shaking himself after his swi 
to get him to go back in the 
Heinie didn’t want to. He 
with us. 
“What’ll we do?” I asked, § 
saw a man look more helple: 
“T don’t know,” Chester 1 
admit. 


E COULDN'T run ay 
Heinie on the beach. 
us up to the car and sat waiti 
to open the door so he co d 
thought maybe we should t 
to the Aquarium. 
“That’s out,’ Chester said. 
“Any minute now,” I told 
will come along and see us.” 
“We'd better get in the car 
forgetting that Heinie was all 
I had too much on my mind t 
happened to the upholstery. 
We drove around for ane 
wasting a lot of gas and a 
fight, because I kept saying we 
return Heinie to the Aquarium 
“Please,” I begged, “what 
do, dear?” 
I couldn’t stand it any le a 
like bawling, only, of course, I 
not a droolie. Chester could co 
no matter what happened. 
to look as if we’d run out of g 
one of us had a brain wave. 
“If we could park Heinie s 
just for tonight, ” Chester 
wearily, “it would give me ti 
something.” 
I tried to imagine what Ma 
if I arrived home with a seal. 
“No, Chester,” I said, “it s 
possible.” ; 
But then I remembered ho 
kissed me on the beach, anc 
Chester, and she’d understand thi 
love. I mean it was my oppo! 
show Chester the sort of girl I ar 
So in the end I said, “Come 
go home.”... : 
After the way Heinie got in and 
the car, I knew he could mania re 
all right. 4 
“Well.” I asked, after making su 
Ma was asleep, “what do we do no’ 
Chester looked at Heinie and sigh 
“T suppose he’s housebroken 
uneasily. 
Chester said he was and I di¢ 
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fo the family that can't take | 
| a VACATION TRIP this year 


114 You Can Dream, Can’t You... about the ; , ; , ’ 12. § What a Grand Vacation you can have on 
good old days before travel was taboo? But even . a farm. Lots of fresh air, sunshine, and good food. 
that’s a waste of time right now with a war to be a And when you help a farmer you help to win the 
won. Here’s one way, however, that you can enjoy ; “ war. There are bound to be several farms within 
all the fun of the finest vacation you've ever had \t ? f easy A card distance of your home. Just call the 
...and still be doing something for the war effort. . , Farm Labor Dept. of the U.S. Employment Service. 





13 4 Dreams DoCome True. And thisisoneofthem. to buy and fly if you can buy and drive an automobile. 
It’s the age-old dream of magic trips to everywhere. And it’s only postwar because we're on a 24-hour a 
It’s a dream of vacations every week end instead of day schedule right now building twin-engined Cessna 
once a year, of trips as far as from Louisville to Florida Bobcats for the U.S. Army Air Force. 
in an easy afternoon's cruise. But when that job is done and peace is here again, 
How? In your Cessna Family Car of the Air, of remember... this dream of flying-for-the-millions in 
course. It’s the postwar airplane that you'll be able the Family Car of the Air, is coming true for all of us. 





2 SSNA ASRCRAFT Co. 

Priority Delivery by Buying War Bonds Now... 
Be one of the first to own a Cessna Family Car of the Air 
after the war. Orders are bound to exceed production. 
But you can get a preferred listing for early postwar 
delivery. No obligation to buy. Costs you nothing. 
Write us today for the simple priority plan. CESSNA 
AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Box 1616-C, Wichita, Kansas . 7 
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Cessna 
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yy ‘Ah-h!. that wonderful BRIGGS/ 





By a nose, you'll find your way 
to pipe perfection! Sniff the 
glorious fragrance of Briggs To- 
bacco just once—and you won’t 
rest ’til you’ve tasted it. And 
when you see what mellow rich- 
ness developed while Briggs was 
being cask-mellowed for years— 
longer than many costly blends 
— you'll know you’ve arrived, 
friend.Why put off the pleasure— 
buy a package of Briggs today! 











Wings to Victory — 
keep them aloft! Invest your gift 
money in War Bonds now. Invest 
in a Harvel Watch when your 
bonds have helped achieve Victory. 
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‘FOOT BALM 


The Smoke with 
a Smile 


LER. 
“WHEN A A EEN Dp 
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PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY 


DOCTOR'S QUICK 


FOOT RELIEF 


MASSAGE 


Puts You Right Back On Your Feet 


For Your Wartime Duties 
Enjoy quick relief from your tired, aching, burning 
or sensitive feet, caused by exertion and fatigue, 
by massaging them with Dr. Scholl’s Foot Balm. 
In a few minutes they will feel delightfully soothed, 
comforted and refreshed, ready to carry on again 
for work or play. Results are really remarkable. Get 
Dr. Scholl’s Foot Balm today. Costs buta trifle. At 
Drug, Shoe, Dept. Stores, 
Toilet Goods Counters. 


D® Scholls 
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*|to worry, although he agreed our living 
room was no place for a seal. 

“Let’s put him in the bathroom,” I sug- 
gested, hoping he would keep quiet. “Seals 
don’t howl, do they?” 

“Not exactly,” Chester informed me. 
“They have a sort of bark.” 

“We'll just have to take a chance,” I de- 
cided. 

Heinie didn’t seem to like the idea, but 
at last we got him into the bathroom and 
closed the door. 

“Tl never forget this as long as I live,” 
said Chester gratefully. “You’ve been 
swell, honey.” 

Then, of course, he took me in his arms, 
but it wasn’t the same as on the beach. I 
guess we were both too worried. 

“ll fix a bed for you on the sofa,” I 
said on account of it was too late now for 
him to go to the Y. 

“What will your mother say?” 

I pointed out, ‘“She’s going to have a fit 
anyway.” 

“How about~another kiss?” Chester 
asked, and I felt I had it coming to me. 

This was where Heinie let out one of 
his barks, and Chester ran to the bath- 
room while I waited for Mato wake up. 
She came out in her nightgown. 

“It’s all right,” I said desperately. “That 
was Heinie. Please try to understand.” 

Chester and I did our best to explain 
all about Heinie. 

“You get that seal out of here right 
away,” said Ma, “and I don’t want to hear 
another word. I mean it, Kate.” 

“You can’t simply throw a seal out into 
the street,” I protested. 

“You can take him back to the Aquar- 
ium.” 

Chester said miserably, “I guess that’s 
what we'll have to do, dear. I’m terribly 
sorry.” 

I had counted on Ma, like a girl always 
does when she’s in trouble, and it was a 
big disappointment. I couldn’t help my- 

| self and burst into tears. 

“Aw, honey,” said Chester, and I didn’t 
dare look at him, “it’s all my fault. Don’t 
cry, darling.” 

“Now you stop that!” said Ma. 

“Tl go and get Heinie,” Chester said, 
| starting for the bathroom. 

“We can’t take him back to the Aquar- 
ium,” I wept, “because we used up all the 
gas there was in the car.” 

Ma couldn’t do anything now but keep 
Heinie until the following night. But then 
I remembered Chester only had a three- 
day pass and had to report at Fort Ord by 
six o’clock or he’d be A.W.O.L. 

“This is an emergency,” he said, stick- 
ing out his chin, “and the worst they can 
do is shoot me.” 

“T guess we can get Heinie back to the 
Aquarium without you,” Ma told him. 
“Now that’s settled,” she added, turning 
to me, “Chester can go to his room at the 
Y.M.C.A. I don’t want him here. A seal 
in the house is enough trouble.” 

After the way she was treating him, like 
he had done something awful instead of 
just trying to help Heinie, of course I knew 
this was the end and I wouldn’t see Chester 
again. Ma stood right there, and he didn’t 
even get a chance to kiss me goodby. He 
probably didn’t want to. It was too late 
for him to take a streetcar and he would 
have to walk all the way to the Y. - 

“That won’t hurt him,” said Ma. I never 
thought she could-be so heartless. “And 
don’t go in the bathroom. If. you let that 
seal out,” she added, “I don’t care if you’re 
grown up, I'll give you something to cry 
about with the back of my hairbrush.” 
She was really mad. 





EXT morning when I went to the 
market to buy whitebait, I phoned 
Chester and told him everything was under 
control. He started blaming himself all 
over again. He sounded so low that my 

heart went right out to him. 
I said, “Maybe I can get Ma to change 


A 


her mind. I don’t see why we can’ 
Heinie. You know I'd love to, da 

We promised to write to each 
And then he had to catch the bus t 
Ord. 

When I returned home I found } 
in the kitchen with Ma. 

“He barked and barked until I o 
the bathroom door,” she explained, wast 
poor thing is probably starved.” i 

There was a headline in the ¢ 
paper and, of course, the police we 
ing to find out who stole the seal 
the park. 

“It wouldn’t be such a good idea t 
him back tonight,” I pointed out, 
convincing her it might be safer to 
few days. 

You may not believe it, but a 
kind of nice around the house an¢ 
the meat rationing, a lot easier to feec 
a dog. Heinie wasn’t any trouble, 
he wanted a swim Ma filled the t 
for him. They got along fine. 


WROTE to Chester, and his ay 
came by special delivery. I heard 
him every day after that, which is 
help when a girl loves a fella. I 
Heinie was just like one of the fam 
Everything would have been all r 
but Heinie wasn’t happy. ay 
They had a new seal in the park bug!” 
time, and Ma suggested, “He wouldniae yp 
lonesome any more if he were out thay" 
We talked it over and I knew shew" 
right. Well, I had a good cry, and a)“ 
we put Heinie in the car one night @mp!! 
took him to the Aquarium. i 
I wrote Chester a really beautiful ppt 
and in the morning I went to the post camel! 
so it would reach him sooner than gp! 
dropped it in the corner box. ssi 
When I came back Ma was waiting 
tell me, “Chester. was here.” ith 
I simply couldn’t believe her. ie 
“I gave that young man a piece ofggpe' 
mind,” she said. “Of all the ungratefumy “* 
“TI hope he didn’t run away fromijge: lit 
Army to see Heinie again,” I gasped. ta 
“I wouldn’t be at all surprised. /jmpe:? 
way, you'll find him at the Aquarivgme 
It must be about five miles from Ger! 
house. Of course, I could have taken bu, 
car, but I-didn’t think of that until ally: x 
ward. Chester was standing by the poowgetn 
The way Heinie and that other @ipe:! 
came flopping up the steps together, 
one could see they were crazy about 
other. If Chester wasn’t such a dop 
wouldn’t have been necessary for m 
tell him Heinie was perfectly happy 
that he had a wife. 
“Ma wants me to bring you home 
lunch,” I said. 
He looked sort of sheepish as I took 
arm. “I have a week’s leave,” he 
plained, “thanks to you, honey.” 
What he meant was the letters I W 
to him at Ford Ord, when I said thatI 
like we were already married and He 
was our child. Chester had convinced 
Army it wouldn’t be right for us to ¥ 
until the war was over. 7 
“Heinie and me both,” he grinn 
while I stood still and let him kiss me. 
So then we went home and told Ma. 
THE END 
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INGENIOUS PEOPLE 


When Private Chester Konka left 
home in Detroit for the Army, his ¢ 
stopped eating. Konka sent back a pho 
graph record on which he recorded co 
mands, and the dog ate as heartily as ev 








A corporal in charge of the barrac 
yard at McDill Field, Florida, put uf 
“Keep Off the Grass” sign. Nobody pi 
any attention. He changed the sign 
“Keep Off the Colonel’s Grass” and bh 
no more trouble. 

W. E. FARBSTEIN 
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y E remain pretty much what they 
| owever beguiling the thought may 
world has not turned into a great 
j pot. And we shall not achieve 
peace by starting with the assump- 
‘tit we have been transformed into 
wld by radio and airplanes, for if 
Wie true, we should have no problem 
ing lasting peace. 
lis war we Americans have held 
at world hopes and promises to 
2 humanity that we will perpetu- 
de our productivity and resources 
s bring to them complete comfort 
ity in life. Realism with respect 
resources today and our probable 
in after the war demands more cau- 
our oratory. Many of those hopes 
year to peoples as undertakings and 
‘ons on our part. 
e is nothing more realistically dan- 
‘than propaganda-stimulated war 
)ward whole enemy peoples. Moral 
tion at cruelty and wrong isa proper 
moral action. But artificially cre- 
d@hte is a form of hysteria. It is neither 
a of power nor the badge of cour- 
does not make the vital distinction 
n the peoples and the leaders to 
punishment should be meted out. 
yropagandas of general hate pro- 
ars by creating desperation in the 
enemy peoples. 
adds nothing to the real zeal of 
iil population. It beclouds judg- 
d stimulates rash conduct in na- 
The soldiers at the front do not 
juch hysterias. And like them, the 
mijopulation will have a more lasting 
lion if it keeps cool. War hate is 
/mous infection of men’s minds that 
u@@ot spurt solely toward the enemy. 
mr or later it stirs intolerance and 
Wire in their own countrymen. Its 
@mational damage, however, is that a 
diBle peace becomes impessible under 
jotional mandates. Such stirrings of 
ieiias perhaps indicate the war zeal 
Mers, but, some day, it weakens the 
iiiig Of peace. The hate elections in 
1 | and France after the last armistice 
imped their leaders in making a lasting 
all) We have grown 300 years away 
ymthe fears, dangers and age-old hates 
(a are deeply implanted in the racial 
yay of Europe and Asia. We have lived 
ygetury and a half without fear of our 
Dors, without aggression directed 
wast us by them, or wrong done to us 
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“You didn’t shave this morning, did you, Private Yardbird?” 
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New Approaches to Lasting Peace 
Continued from page 12 


by them. In the fires of this war these ani- 
mosities must increase from a thousand 
diabolical outrages. We can do a great 
service to the world if we sustain an ob- 
jectivity that is so essential in long-view 
statesmanship. 

We also need realism as to the causes 
of war. 

The causes of this war, and of war in 
general, have been obscured by a tendency 
to oversimplification. That is the assump- 
tion that wars are the work of evil men 
or perverted nations and that they can be 
ended by a sound spanking. Some years 
ago the writers set out, as many others 
have done before, to explore what caused 
war in the past, why peace has been so 
precarious, and what has given promise 
of lasting peace. No realistic search for 
the truth can avoid the conclusion that 
wars result from no simple causes but are 
the result of the interplay of long-ante- 
cedent dynamic forces, of varying pres- 
sures. These destructive forces can be 


grouped as ideologic and economic pres- | 


sures, extreme nationalism, imperialism, 
militarism, and the complexes of fear, 
hate and revenge. There can be no peace 
unless these forces are courageously met. 


The Highway to Lasting Peace 


Immense aid in discovering the method 


of preserving peace can be found in expe- | 


rience as well as in idealistic realism. 
The explosion of the modern world into 
total wars and tumult has occurred on 
three major occasions in a century and a 
half. Twice the world has tried to build 
“just” peace and to erect “institutions” to 
preserve it. The needed solvent of realism 
can be had from these experiences mixed 
with realistic extracts from the mores of 
different branches of the human race with 
which we have to deal. If this mixture 
is not compounded and used, we shall have 
no peace. 

If we build the great highway to last- 


ing peace, experience must be our guide. | 


That highway must provide us the way 
through a wilderness of swamps and preci- 
pices where our crusade can pass. And 


our way must be lighted by idealism 
* * * * 


Neither goodness nor evil will be abol- | 
ished by this war. Ideas may shift but hu- | 
man nature will not be greatly changed. | 


We need to be awake and not dreaming. 
(To be continued next week) 
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JAY IRVING 
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"From the men in the service 
for the folks back home” 

































"1 DONT CARE 
IF YOU DID SEE IT 


BARRACKS 
CRAP GAME WITH ROOF OVER IT 


SAILOR 
WOLF IN SHIP'S CLOTHING 


MORON 


SOLDIER WHO STUDIES ALL 
NIGHT FOR A BLOOD TEST. 
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OFFICER, INSTEAD OF “HEy, YOU, 


S/Sgt. 
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A.U.S. 
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What's wrong 
with this 
picture é 


Out were THERE'S A SQUARE 
JAWEO MASTER SERGEANT, A HEAVY 
BOMBER GUNNER, WHO CROCHETS. 
HE SAYS IT CALMS HIS NERVES. 
HE HAS FINISHED A ORESSER SCARF AND IS 
NOW WORKING ON A BEDSPREAD. 
SGT. GEORGE E. TOLES 
A.U.S. 


THERE ARE E/OHT 

MISTAKES IN THIS OFFI= 
CERS UNIFORM. CAN YOU 
FIND THEM? ANSWERS BELOW, 


Pfc. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMSON 
U.S.M.C. 
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So Pam had scarcely seen Alec. But as 
he stretched out in that chair beside her 
desk, still in his work clothes, his ironic 
face tipped in her direction without look- 
ing at her, she felt a wave of something 
like homesickness, They used to have such 
fun together, a long time ago when she 
had first known him, before Kip came 
along. They used to talk and dance and 
face the war that was coming, and they 
were always together in mood as well as 
in the things they did. He was fun. When 
he wanted to be. And you never had to 
be on guard,with Alec. Not then, any- 
way. 

In answer to his comment on her mar- 
riage to Kip she said, “Maybe he won’t 
want me now. Now that he’s a big shot.” 

“You can find that out when he gets 
here,” said Alec. “His cable to me seemed 
to indicate it might be any day. Do you 
know exactly when he’s coming?” 

“When Kip is coming? But he’s not!” 

Alec straightened all of himself in sur- 
prise. “Why, sure he is. I had a cable 
from him. Didn’t you?” 

“No.” 

“That’s funny.” 

“Did he say what he was coming for?” 

““He’s coming to be decorated, I sup- 
pose. Why else would he be going to 
Washington?” 

“That could be it,” said Pam slowly. 


c| Y GUESS is that they want to hang 
something good on a bombardier. 
And Kip certainly has it coming to him. 
That was a real business. You'll have to 
be over there helping him carry off the 
honors. Patting the medal.” 
“T wouldn’t! I couldn’t possibly!” 
“Why couldn’t you?” 


“Because it would be a farce. It 
wouldn’t be right. Or decent.” 
“Right?” Alec repeated. “I don’t get 


that. Why not? Or do you mean—be- 
cause of Hayes?” 

“Jerome doesn’t come into it.” 

“Tt seems to me that he’s pretty well in 
the middle of it now. He’s certainly not 
making much of a secret of the fact that 
he’s in love with you. It’s your business 
and I’m not criticizing anyone. Hayes is 
all right. A better bet than Kip in a whole 
lot of ways, I suppose. A little longer in 
the tooth but think of all that influence. 
And wars do pass and heroes rust.” 

“You're talking like a fool, Alec.” 

“Tt’s my nature.” 

“I’m beginning to find that out.” 

“You're getting kind of hard, Pam. A 
crust seems to be forming.” 

“Maybe it’s high time one did.” 

They looked at each other without kind- 
ness. 

“You know best,” said Alec, ‘‘only I’d 
just advise you, in passing, Pam, that you 
want to be sure that Hayes makes you 
Julia’s successor, not just her contempo- 
rary.” 

“Ts that all you have to say?” 

He pretended negligence. “Well, as a 
matter of fact, there was one other thing, 
but I don’t think you'd be interested.” 

“IT wouldn’t be interested in anything 
you say or in anything you do,” she said 
as well as she could, with lips that seemed 
stiffened. 

“That’s a complete coverage,” said Alec. 
“Thanks for the definite information.” 

He was gone. Not just to the other part 
of the building. He was gone from her. 

There was no way to turn, no one to 
whom she could turn, not after what he 
had said of Jerome Hayes and herself. She 
remembered that she had promised to dine 
with Jerome again tonight. 

Dinner was an exuse to see Pamela, and 
Hayes knew it. It was a reason to be with 
her, a chance to see her again. She had 
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to eat, he would tell her, and he wanted to 


be on hand to see that she drank her milk. 
The milk was a joke between them. 

At first his reasons for a meeting with 
Pamela had been careful almost to labori- 
ousness, when he was trying to keep him- 
self convinced that each encounter was 
necessary to some phase of his work or 
to her progress in her job. He deceived 
himself less now, especially since that 
night when, on her return from England, 
she had seemed less a vivid modern girl 
to be admired than a tired one who needed 
comfort and protection. It was easier for 
him to be frank with himself too, because 
Pam had told him that Kip Galloway was 
out of the picture. The reasons for dining 
with her when he could were now less 
reasons than excuses, kept ready at hand 
in case his conduct should be questioned. 

He was growing impatient even with 
the excuses. They were in his way and 
Jerome Hayes was used to dealing vigor- 
ously with things that impeded him, brush- 
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wasn’t easy to forget. -He could see her 
still, wearing that long, soft lace negligee 
that was so unprovocative, so unsuitable 
a costume for a tense and bitter woman, 
whose mouth was straight and cruel and 
whose eyes were bright with anger and 
revenge. 

She had said, “Don’t think for a min- 
ute that I’d divorce you, Jerome. I'd never 
give you—or her—that satisfaction.” 

“T haven't asked you to divorce me,” he 
had told her. 

“Not yet, but I’m not a fool. I know 
where all this is leading. I’ve known ever 
since I met that girl in New York. Ever 
since you had the insolence to introduce 
her to me. I should have walked out of 
that room then! I knew when I laid eyes 
on her what she was.” 

“Hold on,‘ Julia—don’t say ' things 
you're going to be sorry for.” 

“IT won’t be sorry for anything I say. 
I’ve stood for a good many things—” 

“T don’t know what they are.” 


“Ym afraid I can’t assign you to a room, sir 
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ing them aside, disposing of them with 
discretion and justice but always as soon 
as he could. These meetings with Pam- 
ela Neill were becoming more important 
to him every day. The last one always 
clung closely to his mind, and the next 
one was an exciting anticipation. He 
stored up things to tell Pamela, remem- 
bered her comments, recalled how she 
looked when she had said them, wanted 
to hear her laugh again, wondered what 
she thought of him. 


AST week he had gone back to his home 
in Portchannel for a few days and he 
had thought of her incessantly, especially 
after Julia had» forced the issue. Hayes 
hadn’t meant to allow that. He had figured. 
that, whatever happened, Julia must be let 
down easily. He had thought that per- 
haps they could taik things over, and if 
they were growing apart, Julia might see 
that the sensible thing was for him to go 
his way and let her go hers. With that 
settled, and Julia handsomely provided 
for, he could come back to Pamela and 
his job. 

That half-plan, that dream of easy 
adjustment, had faded. It had faded 
against the vivid ugliness of his last talk 
with Julia, against the picture of her stand- 
ing in his dressing room and telling him 
that she would never let him go. She 


—that’s done through your local draft board” 


GREGORY D‘ALESSIO 


“T’ve lived alone while you’ve been run- 
ning around the country, and probably 
taking that girl along with you—” 

“Come,” he said sharply, “there’s a 
limit, Julia. If you are speaking of Pamela 
Neill, I’ve met her a few times on business 
in New York and that’s all.” 

“Business,” she mocked. “I was onto 
that girl the first time I saw her. She’s after 
men.” 

“J don’t intend to discuss her. But 
you’re wrong, completely. She’s a hard- 
working, patriotic girl.” 

“Why didn’t she marry that aviator if 
she really was engaged to him? Or why 
didn’t he marry her, more likely?” 

“That’s entirely her business.” 

“Well, when is she going to get mar- 
ried?” ‘ 

“T just told -you I don’t know.” But his 
thought had faltered a little and Julia 
caught it in his inflection. 

“You know she isn’t going to marry that 
flier at all.” . 

“That’s between them.” 

“Maybe,” said Julia cynically, “or 
maybe she thought he was the best she 
could do until you came along.” 

“You have no right to talk that way.” 

“Then what right have you to come out 
here and talk to me the way you did to- 
night? You think {i don’t know what a 
man means when he says to his wife that 


she could. And she was his wife. 








they are growing apart? It m 
crazy about someone else. 

“I’m not crazy about 
only trying to talk reasona 
future. You like one kind 
sort of life here, and I like 
being so, it occurred to me 
might both be happier if w 
uation calmly.” 

“You used to be happy 

“People change,” he 
gedly. 

“You wanted to marry me. 
this house. You were the one 
on building it.” 

“I know—of course I did. 

“You told me a hundred t 
were in love with me, that 
money—* 

“T told the truth!” he ex 
never was after your mone 

No, when he had asked Jul 
him he had wanted her to belie 
had thought of her as the ck 
he was seeking, the dark pre 
was So sensitive, so easily hurt 
had to be careful with her. She 
and yet so proud that she had 
tender and yet added to his 
memory of all that beset him 
was not credible with her 2 
face in front of him, with her ' 
ing him. 

“You loved me then,” she 
ously, “but now after eighteen 
spoiling my whole life, you wa 
of me. So that you can get 
younger. You talk about b 
ested in other things! Do you 
don’t see through that kind of 
that girl who’s poisoned you s 
don’t care any more about y 
your wife.” 

“You're talking nonsense, J 

“Am I?” Her voice change 
her face. “Then, Jerry, do thi 
Don’t see that Neill girl agair 
for what I said just now but f¢ 
that one thing. Just not to see 






















































HE was pleading now an 

reached out a hand toward hi 
instinctively back. “That’s 
couldn’t promise any such thi 
are things I have to talk over with: 
Neill.” ; 

“Let someone else talk them 
her. I’m asking you. Will you d 
me, for your wife?” 

He wasn’t a liar. For one 
wondered if that was the answ 
was what he ought to do since 
like this and was sure to make 
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he shouldn’t see Pam again. 
thought of that denial, a feeling 
him that he hadn’t known was 
light up. He wanted to see Pa 
to get away from this. He wasn 
give up what little he had, the be: 
the sight of Pamela’s face, the 
her voice, the rush of delight 
thing that she brought with her | 
Julia had no right to demand suc 
“Let’s drop this nonsense,” he 
“You haven’t answered me, J 
wife clutched his sleeve now. 
asking you to do one little thing 
“T won’t make any such absur 
ise,’ he told her curtly. “It doesn’ 
sense.” 
At that rebuff, Julia had becom 
omous again. She had dived inte | 
hysterics and come out into’ icy bil 
that was almost worse. Jerome 
counted a lot of what she said. 
seen Julia in tempers before, seen 
ous before. Her angry talk hu 
him and infuriated him. But ne 
mattered very much except that ¢ 
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ere are 32 billion parts in all the cars and locomotives now in serv- 
te — 32 billion parts that have to work together and hold together to 
eep America’s wartime traffic rolling. 


d no matter how much we need new equipment — the hard fact is 
at all the material we can get today cannot add up to much against 
ch a total. 


the job confronting the railroads is the same confronting most 
ericans — the job of doing the best it is humanly possible to do with 
hat we have and can get. 


s a fortunate thing, under the circumstances, that the American rail- 
8 worked out in peacetime the teamwork they’re putting to such 
ood use today. Any freight car in America can be repaired in any 
ailroad shop in America — wherever it happens to be — without the 
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delay of getting back to 
“home base.” 


This is only one example igh SAR 
A Croy, 1g. y fi 
of the cooperation among Be on! OF car eee 
t €sery 
at 
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the nation’s railroads, and 
of the broader coopera- 
tion among railroads, 
shippers and the govern- 
ment — all working together and pulling together to handle the biggest 
transportation job the world has ever seen. 
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ment, “I'll never divorce you, Jerome.” 

He was pretty sure that she meant that, 
fairly well convinced that she would stand 
on that one fact, if none other. They had 
parted on a formally civil note, with hos- 
tility in the overtone, and he had never 
been more glad to be on a train pulling out 
of the station. Julia had come to see him 
off. Because, Jerome thought cynically, 
of what the servants would think if she 
didn’t come to say goodby according to 
custom. She had even kissed him, adding 
the seal of possession to her farewell. 

But he was deeply angry. He wasn’t 
going to stand for this. He wasn’t going 
to let Julia tell him to whom he could 
speak and to whom he could not. The 
train gathered speed and seemed to rush 
away from her, from the quarrel, even 
from his anger. He was going back to 
New York, back to his work, away from 
this ugly argument. He would see Pamela 
in not so many hours. She wouldn’t rage 
or scold. She was reasonable. And excit- 
ing. She was beautiful, a lovely new per- 
son who would take him into a new world. 
Just as soon as he could, after he had got 
his work in hand, maybe on that first 
night he was back in New York, he was 
going to try to see Pamela. They would 
talk things over frankly, the way a man 
could with a girl like Pam. 


E WAS in her confidence about young 

Galloway. She had told him about 
that break and therefore, he could be frank 
about the situation with Julia. He would 
tell Pamela that he and Julia had nothing 
in common any more. He would tell her, 
too, that it was only since he had known 
Pam he had realized that he had no part- 
ner, no love, no mate, that he was a lonely 
man. If she had begun to care for him— 
and why had she broken with Galloway? 
—why shouldn’t they go on together? 

People overlooked a lot of things. Even 
if Julia didn’t divorce him, even if, when 
all was said and done, she did have a tech- 
nical right to the name of wife, he could 
make Pamela happy. And he would do 
everything for her. Perhaps Julia would 
change her mind after a while and give 
him his freedom. The hope bounced back 
against the memory of Julia. He knew 
better than that. 

But there was no reason for emphasiz- 
ing Julia’s stubbornness when he talked 
to Pamela, nor for making her feel that 
the situation might not change. 

All these things were in Jerome’s mind 
as he went to meet Pamela in one of the 
restaurants where they could be quiet and 
might not be noticed. As usual he had set 
up a reason for their dinner together. It 
was in his pocket, an advance copy of a 
speech to be made by a member of the 
cabinet on womanpower. He had told 
Pamela on the telephone that she should 
see it and also that he wanted to talk over 
some other matters with her. 

When she came into the restaurant, 
keeping him waiting less than five min- 
utes, he did not know how close she had 
been to breaking this engagement tonight. 
But she didn’t look hesitant. She was 
smiling and her head was high. 

“You certainly look as if things were 
going your way,” he told her. 

“Well, why not? Maybe that will make 
them come.” 

“Tt’s the milk that’s making you look 
so fine.” 

“It’s good company,” she said. 

“T wonder,” he asked, after dinner was 
ordered and the cocktails came along be- 
fore the milk, “if you feel that I’m taking 
too much of your time.” 

“J don’t know anyone who has a better 
right to my time,” Pam told him. 

“But I don’t want it as a right.” 

“Then as a gift. Only it’s not worth 
much.” 

“You don’t know how much.” 

“Did you bring along that talk?” she 
asked. 
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“Here it is. Want to look at it now?” 

“Please.” 

He gave her the manuscript and she be- 
gan to read it, trying not only to see the 
page but to have it make sense. Alec had 
spoiled this for her. He had made her feel 
rotten, like an adventuress. He had no 
right to do it. Alec, with his Jinx! Was 
that what he had been going to tell her, 
that he was going to marry Jinx? 

Hayes waited, watching her as she read. 

“You can skim through it easily,” he 
said. 

Why not, he thought. Why shouldn’t 
i have her? Other men get what they 
want. They make a mistake once and they 
recognize it and do better. Take any five 
men in a Pullman car, and one of them, 
maybe the best of the lot, has been di- 
vorced. 

“Tt’s good,” she remarked, looking up 
at him and surprising the tenderness in his 
glance. Or was she imagining it? Of 
course he liked her, and why shouldn’t he? 
“This talk ought to make history.” 

“The man who wrote that made good 
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use of some things I told him and that 
you told me.” 

“Really?” 

“That’s right. You had a hand in this. 
You have a hand in a good many things 
that I’m connected with.” 

“Handling the womanpower is really a 
big job now,” she said. “We are going 
to have our hands full. At least my hands 
will be.” 

“You mustn’t let them get so full that 
there isn’t any time for me. I’m part of 
your job, you know.” 


HE thought: I mustn’t Jet him go any 
further with that. And said, “I heard to- 
day Kip’s coming back to this country.” 
“What for?” 
“A decoration. Because of the raid. So 
Alec says. Kip cabled Alec.” 
“Not you?” 
She shook her head. 
“That tears things open, doesn’t it? 
How do you feel about it?” 
“Glad he’s going to be decorated. He 
deserves it.” 
“No question about that certainly. But 
I was thinking of you. If it’s as you say 
between you two. The public has your 
names tied up now.” 
“That will be all right. 
“Will you see him?” 
. “Of course. If he wants to see me. He 
probably wants to settle something.” 
“Tf I could just take care of you,” 
Hayes abruptly. 
She looked up, and there was no use in 


Ill manage.” 


said 


“What else can your invention do?” 
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pretending any longer that she didn’t know 
how he felt, or that he could keep from 
telling her. 

“I want to settle things myself,” said 
Hayes, “settle them so we can go on to- 
gether.” 

“Tt couldn’t be—” she said. 

“Oh, yes, it could. It can, if you want 
it, Pamela.” 


HAT was what Alec had said, the way 
he had taunted her. Hayes went on: 

“I know what you’re thinking. I’m 
married. But my marriage doesn’t mean 
anything any more. We're not happy, 
Julia and J. We're not close.” 

“You're getting a divorce?” 

“We should. Julia’s funny about that. 
But she'll change. - She'll have to. And 
I’m not thinking of her now. She can have 
anything I’ve got. Of course. But what 
I want, Pam, is the kind of life we could 
have together. The kind that I could show 
you and you could show me—” 

“Let’s get Out of here,” she said, “can 
we?” 
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But outside, it was worse. There was 
something dreadful to them both, in the 
fact that there was no place where they 
could go. It shamed her. It shamed Je- 
rome. But now he had to tell her, as they 
walked along, rapidly, then slowing. 

“T don’t know whether Julia would di- 
vorce me or not. I don’t know what she’d 
put me up against or what she’d try to do 
to you. That’s what scares me, what she 
might do to you. As far as I’m concerned, 
I could weather it. She’d have to let us 
marry. But if she didn’t, by heaven, we’re 
useful enough to this world just now, so 
they’d have to let us live our way. Id 
build you up so, there wouldn’t be any 
woman to touch you! I can do it, too. 
You saw what I did for Alec Fraser. He 
was really going places. Even if the fool 
has thrown it away.” E 

“Alec? How?” 

“You know what he’s going to do, don’t 
you?” 

“No—I can guess.” 

“He’s a fool to enlist. 
much use where he is.” 

“Sometimes that doesn’t matter,” said 
Pam slowly. “So that’s what he’s done.” 

“Tf he lives through the war, he can 
come back to it, of course. He says things 
are in shape now so that he can go, that 
they’re rolling along. But if he leaves, 
somebody else is going to get all the 
credit.” 

“Alec wouldn’t care,” said Pam. 

“But we're not interested in him to- 
night,” Hayes went on. 


He’s twice as 











































Not interested, thought Pam 
that to Alec. I told him that 
care what he thought or wha 
She wasn’t listening to what Jer 
saying, until she realized that 
paused on a question. 

“I don’t know what you p 
said blindly. " 

“IT mean that I want to stand 
face the world with you, the way{ 
ple do who love each other.” 

“But I don’t. I don’t love ye 

“You could. Unless you 
Galloway in your mind. Ur 
love him.” 

“Kip’s not in my mind.” Sh 
ing, with a curious sense of f, 
she knew now what had been 
the beginning. Her mind had 
possessed by Kip, nor had 
room for him in her heart from 
ning. 

The man beside her said, “T’ 
mess of this. Now I’ve garbled 
ruined it all.” 

She turned to him and pi 
about his neck. He felt her 
cheek. “You’ve ruined nothing,” 
pered. “We’ll be friends. We’ 
this. It will be all right. I pror 
now I must run and you mustn’ 

The kiss was still sweet as b 
get into the cab on the corner. 
peared and Hayes went on 
thinking, cursing at himself, 
out, wondering if she was right. 
denly and against his will he rer 
Julia at home. Probably crying. ° 
how he had treated his wife. 


AMELA opened the cab wind 

the driver’s hair blew. She hz 
all the air, all the space she co 
things fly that were of no con 
It was a long drive, for Alec lived 
plant. But if he wasn’t there, s 
wait for him. She would wait fort 
til he came home. She would sit 
room and get the truth ready for 
hear. That, at least, he would t 
him. He couldn’t go to war v 
He couldn’t be gone yet. Not ii 
just left the plant. 

It was an ordinary roo 
chopped out of an old house. 
who opened the door said that ft 
wasn’t in. 

“Td like to wait for him,” said P 

“He’s sometimes late.” : 

“It’s important,” said Pam. 
if I may. You're sure he’s coming 

“Why, yes, for a day or two, I 
He’s going to the war, you know.” 

“TI know. That’s why I came.” 

“Well, you can wait in here. Yo 
miss him when he comes throu; 
hall.” 

It was a dreary parlor. Pamela 
up an old magazine and finge 
through, lost her courage, found it 
wondered if she had better smo! 
the landlady would resent ashes. SI 
been there half an hour, an hour, ap 
she began to wonder where Ale 
whether he was with Jinx. To come 
her—but even then she must stay 
landlady looked in, said nothing, b 
an impression. 

There was a man’s step. He was 
ing now. Pam went to the door of t 
ing room, waiting. But the steps } 
and the bell rang. She looked throu 
open door and saw Kip, tall in hi 
form, amazing the approaching 
lady. 

“Why, Pam,” he said and paid ! 
tention to the landlady at all, so th 
stepped back and he went into the 
room. Pam went to him. She loo 
him in the dim light, against the ugly 
and knew that she had never see 
man before. 

“We're so proud of you,” she 
“Kip, everyone’s so proud!” 

“Tt doesn’t make much sense,” hej’ 
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It’s Mr. Potter’s “Sunday Morning Special”. . . 


Scrameiep EGGS . . . coffee (a little spilled in the 
saucer) ... toast (just a bit on the burned side) ... 


It’s just Mr. Potter’s way of thanking Mrs. Potter 
for putting up with him all these years. And don’t 
think she doesn’t love it! 


But don’t we all? Small acts of tenderness . . . little 
compliments . . . quick, friendly smiles .. . 


Little things, sure—but what a lot they mean to us, 
especially in days like these. Little things that brighten 
our spirits... that help us take the bad news with the 
good ...that build morale! 

* Ww Ww 


It happens that millions of Americans attach a 
special value to their right to enjoy a refresliing glass 


MORALE IS A LOT OF LITTLE THINGS 


of beer . . . in the company of good frends . . . with 
wholesome American food . . . as a beverage of mod- 
eration after a good day’s work. 


A glass of beer—a small thing, surely, not of crucial 
importance to any of us. And yet—morale is a lot of 
little things like this. Little things that help to lift the 
spirit, keep up the courage. Little things that are 


part and parcel of our own American way of life. 


And, after all, aren’t they among the things we 
fight for? 


A cool, refreshing glass of beer —a moment of 
relaxation... in trying times like these they 
too help to keep morale up 
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SPORTSWEAR 


for 


SUN-DAYS 
relate! 


$4 RAIN-DAYS 


Chalk up another triumph for Brentwood! 
.. Here’s a jacket tailored for a man 
with a keen eye for good lines — yet it's 
water-repelient and wind-resistant. Try 

on this new jacket; you'll agree it's 
worthy of the Brentwood 

label . _ $5. 00 


Prices slightly ees west of the Rockies 
BRENTWOOD SPORTSWEAR » PHILADELPHIA > NEW YORK 





Give 
Your Feet An 
ice-Mint Treat 


Get Happy, Cooling Relief For 
Burning Callouses—Put Spring In Your Step 

Don’t groan about tired, burning feet. Don’t 
moan about callouses. Get busy and give them an 
Ice-Mint treat. Feel the comforting, soothing cool- 
ness of Ice-Mint driving out fiery burning... 
aching tiredness, Rub Ice-Mint over those ugly 
hard old corns and callouses, as directed. See how 
white, cream-like Ice-Mint helps soften them up. 
Get foot happy today the Ice-Mint way. Your 
druggist has Ice-Mint. 





MoreFicht More Game! - Read 
HODGMAN'S HANDY BOOK 
OF SPORTSMEN'S SECRETS 


Your reputation as a sportsman will be safe when 
you get this new 100 page book, ram-jam full of 
itherto unpublished secret methods for cramming 


your creel and garnishing your game bag. No 
time worn tripe, but swell mew success secrets. 
Send 0c now for this new book — written by 
Mark W. Burlingame, famous author, editor and 
sportsman. Address Dept. C 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 
KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. ... If your 
druggist hasn’t it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 
generous trial box. © 1. p. ime, 


KLUTCH CO., Box 3007-F, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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“some of the best men in the outfit are 
dead. I had luck, that’s all. But they gave 
me my orders and I had to come. I didn’t 
cable you because—” 

“Alec told me you were coming.” 

“I figured he might. I didn’t cable you 
because I didn’t quite know how to put 
what I had to say.” 

“You can say it as you please.” 

“T’ve had a lot of time to think,” said 
Kip. “You might. not believe it but you 
can think if you get to figuring time in 
hours. You’ve got to. I let you down, 
Pam, and I’m sorry. I let you down when 
I left, and again when I didn’t call you 
from Baltimore. Alec knew about that 
time. He’s always been onto me, you 
know. He’s pretty clear.” 

“Yes. I know.” 

“And then again over there in England. 
I knew when you came back so soon that 
Ud let you down again. I ought to have 
asked you to marry me on the spot. It was 
coming to you. But just then I was all 
mixed up. Well, I’m not playing hide and 
seek this time. I’m asking you to marry 
me, Pam, right off, right now while maybe 
I’ve something to offer, even if it’s only a 
little publicity.” 

“But you can’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“How about Eve?” 

“She doesn’t enter into this,” he said 
slowly, “and she knows that. I told her I 
was going to ask you to marry me, that 
I'd been a bad actor and was going to 
make up for it.” 

“What did she say?” 

He moistened his lips. “She said to go 
ahead. To ask you. I don’t want to talk 
about Eve if you don’t mind.” 

“But you’d think about her,” said Pam. 
“What good would you be to me? I know 
why she said to go ahead and ask me. She 
knew what I would say, that I'd tell you 
what she won’t tell you—that she loves 
you.” 

“TY don’t think that’s right,” he said 
huskily. “I don’t think she does. Not that 
way.” 

“Oh, yes,” Pam said, “she’s your girl, 
Kip. You take your medal back to her. 
You marry her and do it quick and think 
of her hard and all the time.” 

“But I can’t do that to you!” 

“Do what to me?” she exclaimed almost 
impatiently, as Alec came in at last. 

In contrast to Kip he looked unmilitary 
and unsuccessful. He was another tall 
man, with a stronger jaw and firmer mouth 
than Kip’s. But at the moment he looked 
beaten. 

“Well, Kip!” he said. “Good work. So 
the old plane stood up all right.” 

“You bet it did.” 


HAT are you doing here?” Alec 
asked Pam. “I’ve been hanging 
around your apartment for the last two 
hours or more, at least.” 
“Why?” 
“T had something to say to you,” he 
said. “J don’t like the sun to go down on 
my anger.” 


“Well, it did.” 
“No, it didn’t. I shouldn’t have said 
those things. Are you and Kip all fixed 


up?” 

“All fixed up,” she said. “Has Kip told 
you he’s going to marry Eve Kennedy?” 

“Say, hold on—” protested Kip. 

“Tt’s just in the family. Alec won’t tell. 
Alec never tells anything. That’s what’s 
the matter with him, He never tells even 
when he goes to war.” 

Kip turned to his cousin. 
Alec? Are you going in?” 

“Td like to get a crack at them myself,” 
said Alec negligently, ‘“‘and I know the in- 
sides of these crates. With any luck I'll 
get sent out where the repair jobs are im- 
mediate.” 

“How soon?” asked Pamela. 

“Soon,” he said. “I shan’t have to wait 
around, so they tell me. They’ve got a 


“Ts that a fact, 


spot for me, I think. But what’s this about 
you and Eve Kennedy? Are you crazy?” 

“Somebody is,” said Kip. 

“Nobody is,” Pam said. “That is, no- 
body except Alec. I knew it when I was 
there in England. I suppose I knew it be- 
fore I went. I knew that Kip was tired of 
playing around and I thought he might 
like to settle down. I thought he looked 
like a husband, like my husband. I almost 
had him fooled. I had myself completely 
fooled. Then when I was over there, at 
Eve’s house, I saw the real thing. It had 
happened to Kip. He thought of her all 
the time. She was always there to him.” 

Kip made an odd sound but Pamela 
didn’t stop. 

“J saw the way she felt, too. I wonder 
that she didn’t want to break my neck. 
There I was and she loved Kip and he 
loved her and along I came. With my suit- 
case.” She laughed breathlessly. “I told 
her how it was in London, Kip, but I had 
an idea she might not tell you. She’s not 
bold like me. ‘She’s really shy. She’d 
never tell you that she loves you. But you 
should have seen her face as I talked of 
you. And don’t let her make you believe 
she doesn’t want to be married.” 

“She didn’t say so, did she?” 

“She didn’t have to say so. I know.” 

“But, Pam,” Kip insisted, “I can’t do a 
thing like that to you.” 

“Like what?” 

“Everybody knows about us. You and 
I are plastered all over the papers.” 

“Who cares? There’ll be other papers 
next week. Let people think you ditched 
me if they like.” 

“It’s not fair to you,” Kip told her. 

“It’s about time you thought of that, 
Kip,” said Alec grimly. 

Pam turned as if his voice had power to 
swing her around. 

“You needn’t talk about being fair to 
me,” she said stormily. 

“T told you I went to your place to tell 
you I was sorry.” 

“And why do you think I’ve been hang- 
ing around here for hours?” 

“Why—you came with Kip, didn’t 
you?” 

“I came by myself. I'd been here an 
hour before that. Reading advertisements. 
Twiddling my thumbs. Not daring to 
smoke. Sitting here and feeling like the 
fooll am. But before you go away to war, 
I’m going to tell you one thing so you'll 
have it straight. I said to you this after- 
noon that I wasn’t interested in what you 
thought or did. I was just a liar.” 


“iar?” 

“That's it. Because I am intere 
what you do and where you go, | 
finding it out for months but 
really dawned on me until today 
want to tell you things. Why I te 
you when I came back from f 
Why I counted on seeing you tk 
and having dinner with you.” | 

“But why didn’t you?” ; 

“You were horrid. You were | 
ent. You didn’t care whether Iw 
or not.” 

“What are you talking about? | 
different? You came off that plar 
ing like—” He stopped and tried 
as if something might be funny. 
“I'll never forget how you looked 
you had everything you wanted. A: 
out of my reach. Forever.” 

“Should I leave now?” as 
sudden grin breaking through hi 
ishment. 


HEY didn’t answer. They didr 

to want to take a second’s a 
from each other. So he went, callir 
you tomorrow.” 

But left to themselves they we 
scious of it. All Pamela’s words 
to desert her. She felt flat and 
unprotected. 

“So now you know,” she told 
fensively. “Since you're going ¢ 
thought you'd better have the tru 
that it matters to you.” : 

“You mean what you said?” he 
unbelievingly. “Look, Pam, you 
say all this just to give Kip an ¢ 
make him feel better?” : 

She couldn’t answer. Her face 
and she turned blindly, trying to h 
the door. But he caught her clos 
tenderness, with authority, lifting h 
to his own. 4 

“You did mean it,” he told 
umphantly. “My darling, you've le 
self in for it. I’m going to le 
How I have loved you all along, 
time!” 

“Then why didn’t you tell'me?” 

“Don’t scold me—not even if I¢ 
it. Look at me. That’s better. ] 
mustn’t waste a minute. We have 
out and get married.” ‘ 

“When?” 

“Right now. We'll find someor 
can marry us. I’m in the Army ne 
when I go away, I’m going to lea 
wife.” ; 


THE END 
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To Buy a Black Pig 


edlessly amid the debris and the 
into the coolness of the river. 
h simplest research had revealed to 
Yous } at Mecca Wholesale Meats (in 
ipgemploy was Benny Benito, the pa- 
acquired the bulk of its wares 
he North Side Packers, Inc., which 
(now rose before him in the midday 















































ad no intention of tossing Benny 
can on Mrs. Herman’s testimony. 
perhaps, but scarcely now. Go to 
Jirce of evil, to the roots, then gather 
janches when the tree comes down, 
ii himself. If Benny dealt in bootleg 
e did not raise the stock in his back 
iThere’d be a more important source. 

alf dozed in the sunshine, flipping 
“Altte stubs at the moving tide, until a 


lert. 
at’s that?” he asked one of the kids. 


Il, so it was. Except they didn’t 
ike sheep. They seemed fatter, and 
coats were a dull and unattractive 
and they did not behave as Herbie 
d expect them to. Such noise and 
from the barge. Such squawks. Such 
s. No gentle bahs. None of the 
ness he ascribed to sheep. Not like 


erbie strode now toward his car. His 
as not a telltale car. Not from its 
ise plate or general appearance would 


noting. From the barge’s super- 
ture, which was double-decked and 
cate, the sheep came through a run- 
| that was routed to one of the build- 
5 Open doors. Beyond the doorway 
'€ was doom, and the sheep, as though 
it would each look for a last time at 
whisky. 
)\ single sheep, however, kept returning 
lin the house of the condemned. Back 
he barge he’d give a sign to other sheep 
| they, like dopes, would follow him to 
at brief future still remained. 


ERBIE didn’t like the look of things. 
First of all these sheep did not resem- 
woolly lambs. Sheep, as everybody 
‘ws, emitted baas of plaintive gentle- 
‘Ds and did not groan and grunt in mis- 
. And sheep were either white or black; 
y Weren't dirty gray. They didn’t scruff 
smell and carry on like these commer- 
l animals, and Herbie had the sudden 
C- that perhaps this stock was dis- 
‘Now it was rather late, and the emptied 
tges followed the tide beyond his sight. 
1e last of the swimming boys had pulled 
S$ pants on over dripping trunks and de- 
rted the gravy-textured currents of the 
arlem. The stillness that had settled on 
e river and the sparsely populated, un- 
tractive streets, was broken only by the 
uted bleats of sheep within the plant. 
yne stray remained to wander in the wide 
orral, then venture to the runway, on the 
joarded sides of which stood Herbie, say- 
ng, “Sheep! Here, sheep!” The stray 
boked up to him with sorry eyes and 
oy to himself observed, “That sheep 
sick.” 

By now his intuition had told him: here 
ne festering evil lies—like Benny Benito, 
ho had picked a pocket in a church— 
tee to threaten good society. Of Benny’s 


Continued from page 30 


guilt he was convinced; as for the sheep 
—it was his duty to find out. 

Mere four-inch planks, with spaces in 
between, composed the runway in which 
the sheep was wandering. Herbie, with his 
feet on one of the planks, could hear the 
nails squeak at the burden of his weight, 
then feel them give a little bit. He gazed 
about. Nobody to be seen. He pulled at 
the loosened plank with his enormous 
strength. The plank came loose. Then 
Herbie took the plank and placed it on the 
ground with silent caution. Still, as far as 
he could see, there were no witnesses. 

His intuition galloping, he strolled with 
feigned indifference to his car. Once at 
the car, he reached out hopefully and 
pulled the rear door open, so that the 
open door was welcoming the sheep. 
“Pssst!” said Herbie, and the sheep, with 
head and shoulders now through the wid- 
ened space, decided it would change its 
home. It came with busy little steps and 
hopped into the car. 

Herbie said, “Lay down!” but didn’t 
wait to see if he had been obeyed. He 
threw the car in gear. He thought he 
heard somebody shout as he drove fast 
away from there. 


OST of the boys assigned to duty at 

the station house were eating at a 
diner down the street. Foley, the desk 
man, sat alone. It was a sultry summer’s 
evening, with the windows wide. 

“Hello, Hoibie,” Foley said. “It sure 
is hot.” 

“°Lo, Joe. Who’s in? The captain here?” 

“Nobody here but me.” As yet the 
desk man had not raised his head from 
the support of his hands. “What stinks?” 

“Not me,” said Herbie, “but I brought 
a friend.” 

Foley raised his head. Then Foley 
leaped out of his chair. Then backed to 
the electric fan and turned it on himself, 
eyes closed. “Is it still there?” 

Herbie said, “It’s real. It ain’t those 
malted milks you drink all afternoon. 
Look, Joe, get on the phone an’ call the 
Board of Health. Tell them to send a vet- 
erinary right away. I think this is a very 
lousy sheep.” 

“It could be the weather,” Foley said, 
“but it ain’t no friend of no Little Boy Blue.” 
He made the telephone cail. “In about an 
hour,” he said, ‘‘a doc will be here.” 

“Where'll I put ’im?” Herbie asked. 

“You can wear ‘im around your neck 
for all I care. Just get ‘im out of here. 
Why didn’t you bring ’im to the Board of 
Health direct?” 

“Well,” said Herbie, “I never thought 
of that. With me it’s make a pinch an’ 
presto to the station house.” Herbie went 
“Pssst!” to the sheep and led it to a room 
that seemed unoccupied by anything. He 
returned to Foley. “Think I'll walk down 
see the boys,” he said. “Be back in a little 
while.” 

But the boys had left the diner. Herbie 
had six iced teas while passing time with 
Nick, the counter man. They listened to 
the radio. “Nobody wants to eat tonight,” 
said Nick. “Too hot.” 

Herbie telephoned his wife to say that 
he’d be late. No hurry now. He was giv- 
ing the city his time for free. He could 
have knocked off at four o’clock. He 
looked at the slightly bulbous ear of Nick, 
the counter man. “Nick,” he said, “you 
was a fighter, wasn’t you?” 

“That’s what happened to my brains,” 
said Nick. “I thought I was. That’s why 
I’m workin’ in this joint.” 

“You know Bummy Benito? The Riv- 
erside Rivet?” 

“Know ‘im? Are you kiddin’? So help 
me, Herbie, that’s where I got the ear. He 
bit me in a clinch. He bit clean through 
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the ear. I wouldn’t mind it was a punch. 
That Bummy is a dangerous bum. Why do 
you ask?” 

“Well, seven months ago I lock his 
brother up. So Bummy, the strong-arm 
guy, he hits me in the nose.” 

“You didn’t lock up Bummy, too?” 

“Tt would have been difficult because I 
was unconscious for an hour. An’ it would 
have been embarrassin’ to give the thing 
publicity, because—well, ’'m supposed to 
be so tough. I'd rather settle it some- 
time when I meet up with the guy again.” 


N HOUR or so went by while Herbie 
talked with Nick. Then Herbie re- 
turned to the station house and walked 
upstairs and the first thing Herbie knew 
there was the smell of sheep and the cap- 
tain’s accusing finger stabbing Herbie in 
the chest and the captain’s voice in Her- 
bie’s ears and very much ado. 

“Tf you had half the brains of that 
sheep,” the captain said, “we could leave 
you in a pasture and forget you!” 

Herbie, aghast, could see the veterina- 
rian, the unhappy sheep and his own col- 
leagues, fair-weather friends, indeed, with 
tongues pressed into cheeks. Herbie 
looked from face to face but found no 
comfort there. Herbie, pointing with a 
shaking finger, said, “The sheep there— 
ain’t it sick?” 

“Sick?” the vet replied. “I wish I had 
his health. Besides, it’s not a sheep. It’s 
a ram—a dehorned ram—and a darned 
expensive one at that—bellwether for the 
North Side Packers.” 

“He’s got no bell.” 

“Doesn’t need a bell. 
specialist. Plays by ear. 
sheep to slaughter.” 

“T couldn’t tell the difference,” Herbie 
said. “I seen a sheep like that, but when 
they got mixed up, they all looked just 
the same. Then this one comes out and 
he looks sick to me. I figure healthy sheep 
is white an’ pretty.” 

“That’s in children’s books.” 

“T guess it is. It’s just—now, Cap’n, look 
—I got a lead on Benny Benito—you 
know? He’s on parole an’ drivin’ a truck 
that picks up meat from the North Side 
Packers’ place.” 

“A one-man persecution,” the captain 
snapped. “Just because you can’t get Be- 
nito out of your big thick head you have to 
make a laughingstock of this department! 
Do you know what that packing house is 
going to do?” Herbie shook his head. He 
didn’t know. “They’re going to sue the 
city!” the captain shouted. “Sue the city 

. do you hear? For an unjustified attack 
on their good name!” 

“They've been in business forty years,” 
the vet remarked. “An entirely reputable 
concern.” 

“Well,” said Herbie, weak, defeated, “I 
give up. But you got to admit that is a 
highly seasoned sheep.” 

A reporter and photographer from the 
Bronx Home Journal had arrived. The 
captain, past sound reasoning and badg- 
ered by the heat, screamed to the journal- 
ists, “Get out!” 

He shouted loud enough to scare the 
sad-eyed captive sheep which bolted 
through the captain’s legs. The camera- 
man was equal to the opportunity. The 
captain screamed, “I'll break the plates!” 
But, with freedom of the press and access 
to the long, descending stairs, the Jour- 
nal’s man slipped nimbly from the prem- 
ises, trailed by the ram, which, in good 
time, was captured by the vet. 


The animal’s a 
He leads the 


Herbie sat at home, in his easy chair, 
woefully rolling his head. “I don’t have 
to put up with being called those kind of 
names,” he said. 

“You did your duty as you saw it,” 
Gracie said. “The gall of him—after all 
you've done for the department. After the 
name you’ve made. Here, darlin’-—have 
some stew.” 


“Can't eat,” he said. “Can't think. I’m 
beat.” 

“That doesn’t sound like Herbie Dele- 
hanty.” 

But it was Delehanty, nonetheless. The 
phone rang. Gracie answered it. He heard 
her sigh. “It’s the American Gestapo,” 
Gracie said. “Heinrich Sweeney, the in- 
spector.” 

Herbie took the phone. “And what is 
more,” said the inspector, his words as- 
cending from profanity to facts,” that ram 
was half a goat! Why? You ask me 
why? Because in that room you put him 
in I had some confidential files on a real 
black-market case. And the dirty sheep 
ate the files—that’s why! Goodby!” and 
he slammed the phone down heavily. 

“T could resign from the force,” said 
Herbie, squatted in his chair again. “I 
could jern the Navy. I can row a boat.” 

“You? Resign? From your life’s work? 
From a job in which you've broken more 
important cases than the rest of them com- 
bined? This is Gracie speaking, Herbie. 
Look at me. Look me in the eye and say 
those words again.’ 

Herbie didn’t look her in the eye. 
“Thank you, darlin’, for your loyalty,” he 
said. His wife sat on the.chair’s stout arm 
and gently stroked his head. A _ breeze 
grew in the out-of-doors and came in 
through the window. It was cooler now, 
and this was home... . 

Gracie came home from church the fol- 
lowing morning, singing merrily for one 
on whose doorstep so much trouble 
perched. “Jelly buns!” she called and 
Herbie stirred. Then in a while he smelled 
the coffee and came scuffling to the kitchen 
in his bathrobe, ate a bun. 

“I prayed for you in church,” she said. 

Herbie offered thanks. He rubbed his 
eyes. The doorbell rang and Mrs. Her- 
man was admitted. “That fellow was here 
again,” said Mrs. Herman, “and sold me 
another ham.” 

“Oh, ye of little faith,” 
Delehanty. 

“This time it was ninety-five cents a 
pound,” Mrs. Herman said. “But I bought 
it like you told me, anyhow.” 

“M’mmmmmm,” said Herbie, but his 
excitement soon subsided. “It’s a nice 
ham, isn’t it?” he said. But what? The 
trail of Benny Benito led, as Herbie had 
learned with sadness, to the North Side 
Packers, Inc. 

Mrs. Herman joined them at a jelly bun 
and then prepared to leave. “Here,” said 
Gracie, “let me take the ham out of that 
old newspaper and wrap it properly for 
you. You'll get yourself all grease.” 


said Herbie 
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“Well, thank you,” Mrs. He 
“That's the way it came. Thes 
can’t be fussy.” Gracie wrappe 
anew and Mrs. Herman went 

Herbie called the station ho 
he wasn’t feeling well and wo: 
right if he did not show up toda 
Hoibie,” Foley said, “the way { 
an’ inspector feel—you would 
off if you was born a sheep, Sta 
all means. Give it time.” 

Herbie returned to the kitcher 
carded newspaper lay before } 
table. “Fine way to wrap a pie 
chandise,” said Gracie. “ 
shoe.” 

Herbie’s doleful eyes were on 
not quite seeing, mind not regis 
words his eyes were on. But 
blinked his eyes and softly 
words he read: THE RIVERS 
ZETTE. And then read, “Rivers 
York, Tuesday, June 1, 1943. 

He pressed a palsied finger tot 
“Ri-ri-ri-verside, New York!” hi 

“Where Bummy Benito lives!” 

“Lemme out of here!” 

“It’s Providence,” said Gracie. 
the Lord.” 











RIVING north, along the Pe 

Herbie to himself declared, 
Benny or his punchy brother tc 
ham up in the local rag an’ give tk 
away. 

On Herbie’s left, the Hudse 
flowed serenely, and the mi 
quickly done, and this was Rive 
he was entering. He did not be! 
through the office of a miracle h 
come suddenly upon an acre of 
hams. But intuition, ever at his s 
guiding him, while his convictior 
the criminality inherent in the bae 
boys provided him with hope. 

Bummy was in the ice trade. 
easy. Look among the classified ac 
ments. Benito, J., which stood for 
which was Bummy’s honest nz 
noted the address. He asked some 
the drugstore how to get there aii 
told him how. 

It was beyond the town. You 
left at a cinder road and drove dow 
river. The plant was typical 
wooden structure, marked with 
and long usage, which had stood 
plants always seem to stand, unpain 
a generation. Herbie noticed seve 
trucks backed against the loadinj 
form, taking on the glistening ca 
slid out through a chute. There see 
lively summer trade. 
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fe’ said Herbie. “I want a ten-cent 
s dice. I thought I'd wear it in my 
1 hot today.” 
ise guy,” said the man. “Well, 
( f monkeyin’ around the plant.” 
ignored his challenger and 
Around to the office. Someone sat 
erbie walked in. “Hello, Bum- 
irbie said. “No, don’t get up. Just 
Td walk around. It’s cooling in 
{ike this.” 
ny was a well-made man of aver- 
bht, displaying a jutting jaw and 
ed eyebrows and a nose that was, 
y; e least, spectacular. Bummy was 
j jacious host. 
y said, “You got no jurisdiction 

; big balloon. Youll do your 
Mi) around outside. This ain’t the 
an was certainly upset. It dam- 
erbie’s pride to think that this 
wy a middleweight opposing him, 
b did not forget the skillful fashion 
th Bummy, seven months before, 
ched his nose. Not Bummy’s nose 
ferbie’s nose. Remembering, he 
i his beak. 
e,” said Bummy, 


5 Were 
d not : 
ON, 
d sof 
AN 


“that you ain’t 


1], I can breathe through mine,” 
erbie. “How do you breathe— 
hn your pores?” 

out of here. I said this ain’t the 


by, Bummy: please be polite. The 
ot many arms. I’m like an octopus.” 
/ybe you'd like a poke in the puss.” 


<BIE, with inordinate restraint, per- 
itted Bummy’s perilous remark to 
| e strode from the door into the 
lusness of Bummy’s plant. He strode 
ae calm, aware that Bummy 
ed him; also aware that Bummy had 
ached the eve of desperate acts. The 
| concern seemed of the kind that 
ted guilt. Herbie, helpless ward of 
on, kept on walking. 
knew a little of the ice trade. Enough 
ognize the huge crane overhead, by 
the galvanized cans of water were 
yed and lowered to the brine pits 
‘the floor. The floor, for the most 
| was composed of the removable 
's that covered the pits. 
convenient it might be, thought 
e, to use most of them for making 
nut to reserve a sizable amount of 
for storing meat. As for the distri- 
of the meat—the means were 
. Ice trucks always had huge can- 
tossed over the ice. They might as 
ave canvases tossed over meat. 
ummy,” he said, “you smell of pork.” 
turned in time to see the punch. He 
nt Bummy by the arm and tossed the 
er man a thrilling distance through the 
He knew now that his intuition was 
>ct. But he wondered what price in- 
dn when somebody hit him solidly be- 
the ear and flattened him against the 
planks of the floor. He whirled around 
jgot his gun out and he fired a couple 
ots. He hit this new assailant in the 
The man went down and screamed. 


\ 


(i 


y 


jow Bummy charged again—this time ‘ 


ice tongs. Herbie was surprised to 
+he man without artillery, but he could 
from Bummy’s eyes, that this Benito 
a killer, guaranteed. Yet he didn’t 
to shoot the man. He chose to hit 
With his fist. He fired a few shots, 
Sing purposely, and Bummy wavered 
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at the fire, but then came on anew. Herbie 
threw a left hook that was better than the 
ice tongs. He felt the stirring contact with 
the enemy—then his lights went out. . . . 

Herbie awoke in the Riverside hospital. 
He know it was a hospital because his 
body was three inches wider than the bed. 

“Be careful when you move your head,” 
somebody said. 

“How can I move my head? I haven't 
got a head. I left it in an ice house.” 

“Easy, darling,” Gracie said. She kissed 
him on the brow. 

“Must be my head.” 

“Of course.” 

Things grew clearer. Herbie looked 
around. He saw a handsome guy, with 
sort of a cowboy hat. It registered. State 
trooper. New York State. 

“How'd you guys get there?” 

“You can’t shoot up the countryside 
without attracting customers,” the trooper 
said. 

“Easy, darling,’ Gracie warned. 

“An’ Bummy didn’t hit me with the 
tongs?” 

“Tongs? No. There were some tongs 
about, but you were hit with a twenty-two- 
pound ham,” the trooper said. “It was 
thrown from a height.” 

“And,” said Gracie proudly, “you’ve 
got the imprint of the ham right in your 
neck. But you'll be all right. A day or so, 
the doctor says. Herbie, you're a hero 
once again.” 

“A very nice job,” the trooper said. 
“The inspector from your precinct was 
here a little while ago. He said you've 
broken a case that he was working on— 
important case. Said something about a 
sheep ate up his files? Well, anyhow, guys 
out of Albany would drop both cured 
hams and some livestock off their barges 
on the way down to New York. Do it at 
night and it’s hard to catch them. But he 
never figured the Benito boys were mixed 
in it. Bummy was slaughtering meat him- 
self and stowing it away. But he squawked 
and blew the whole thing wide. We've 
locked up maybe twenty guys and Bum- 
my’s brother Benny.” 

“A routine hunch,” said Herbie. 
“Nothin’ more. How’s Bummy?” 

“Having trouble with his nose. He’s in 
the can,” the trooper said. ‘Well, let me 
know there’s anything that I can do.” The 
trooper left. 

Herbie smiled and Gracie stroked his 
head. He asked, “You see the inspector, 
dear? You mean he isn’t sore?” 

“Sore? He said you put your precinct 
back where it belongs—page one. And 
he’s coming to our house Sunday night for 
dinner.” 

“The inspector?” 

“And his wife. And the captain and 
his wife. We’re having ham,” she said. 

“Ham? A real ham, dear?” 

“The twenty-two-pound ham that you 
were hit with, Herbie, darling. The au- 
thorities decided—well, with everything 
considered, you deserved it.” 

THE END 





INCREDIBLE COINCIDENCES 


The R. L. Browns of Bolton, North 
Carolina, have four children. Each child 
was born on July 28th—and there are no 
quads, trips or twins in the lot. 





On the 11th day of the 11th month 
of the year at 11 minutes after 11, a 
daughter was born to the George Millen- 
brandts of Northampton, Massachusetts. 
It was their 11th child. 





A native of Sussex, England, named 
Pike was married on February 3, 1876. 
His first son was born on February 3, 
1877. His first grandson was born on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1906. His first great-grandson 
was born on February 3, 1938. 

W. E. FARBSTEIN 
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uggest—make yours last longer! 
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Stopper says -“Safe riding depends a 
lot on smooth-acting, efficient brakes. Trucks 
and passenger cars get that kind of brakes 
with American Brakeblok Brake Lining.” 
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“This is a 100-Year War” 


teachers the Japanese people are being told: 

“This is a 100-year war.” Authority for this 
information is Senor Ramon Muniz Lavalle, Ar- 
gentine diplomatic attaché believed to be the last 
Latin-American to get out of Japan. Sefior Lavalle 
made his getaway last January 19th, and has put in 
considerable time since then trying to tell North 
Americans what kind of enemy Japan is. 

We think, for two reasons, that Americans would 
be well advised to file in their mental card indexes 
and not forget this news—that the Japanese are being 
conditioned to the idea that this is going to be a 
100-year war. 

For one thing, it would most likely be smart of 
us to cultivate some of this Japanese-style resigna- 
tion to the idea of a long, tough war, and to pigeon- 
hole some of our rosier notions that it will be over 
almost before we know it. 

If we prove to be mistaken in expecting a long 
war we'll be happily surprised. If we don’t we'll be 
able to stand the dragging, bloody years with forti- 
tude. It is frequently wise to brace yourself for the 
worst that can happen. 

For another thing, this official 100-year-war slo- 
ganeering in Japan goes to bear out the numerous 
and well-documented reports that the Japs actually 
are determined to conquer the world; that they feel 
they have a divine mission to do so. Evidently their 
leaders, at least, do not wince at the prospect of hav- 
ing to spend 100 years—three generations—to carry 
out that mission. 


Bi NEWSPAPERS, newsreels, radio and school- 
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The plain inference from this is that, though Ja- 
pan may lose the first round and have to sue for 
peace, it will regard such a peace as nothing but a 
breathing spell and will use it to recoup its strength 
and wait for us to drop our guard sufficiently to lay 
ourselves open to another Pearl Harbor. 

And indeed it is predicted by some long-time 
students of Japanese folkways and mental processes 
that if Japan sees itself bound to lose round one, it 
will go through an elaborate “reform” act. This will 
consist of choosing a lot of new government officials 
personally or politically attractive to Western diplo- 
mats, letting some of the older politicians commit sui- 
cide, getting off a lot of talk about a national 
conversion to democracy, and so on. All this will 
be a means of tricking us into signing a too-easy 
peace and lapsing back into that sleep from which 
the bombs at Pearl Harbor awakened us. 

These warnings sound convincing—especially 


‘since Japan’s almost incomprehensible exhibition of 


barbarity in executing some or all of Jimmy Doo- 
little’s Tokyo raiders who fell into Japanese hands. 

The long and the short of it is that we face in the 
Pacific an enemy who is tricky, determined, confi- 
dent, ruthless, contemptuous of human life, and who 
does not know the meaning of such things as honesty, 
fair dealing and integrity as we understand those 
things. 

If we don’t act on the basis of those facts—act 
good-naturedly and without savage hatred, but with 
complete firmness and resolution—we’ll be asking 
for more and probably worse Pearl Harbors. 
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Who Fights for Br 


yee around this country for the 
doubt, will be the crack: “England 
the last American.” By the same toke 
will fight to the last Englishman” contin 
late in Great Britain. 
Neither crack is true. The follow 
recently issued by the eminently reli 
Information Services in this country, sh 
from the truth is the crack about the Bri 
In General Montgomery’s British 
which began to conquer Rommel at El 4 
chased him all the way across North 
Tunisia, 76 per cent of the men are fro 
Scotland, Wales, and Northern Ireland. 
(New Zealand) and Indian troops compr 
20 per cent and French troops the remai 
cent. And only 4 out of 5 of the fighters 
are natives of India; the rest are British. 
In General Anderson’s British First Ai 
carried the fight in northern Tunisia, 90 p 
the troops, except for one Newfoundland 
are from England, Scotland, Wales and 
Ireland, and the remaining 10 per cent are 
Eighth Army casualty percentages to tf 
have been: United Kingdom troops, 87 © 
Dominion and Indian, 12 per cent; Frem 
cent. 1 
Not that these figures or any others 
off the above-mentioned gossip: but we 
a public service to repeat these figures here 
good they may do. a 
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Dr. Jeffers Prescribe 


Wee M. JEFFERS, the big synthi 
ber buller-through, may get into an ¢ 
imprudent battle, as when he charged verbaj 
on into the temperate and fair-minded Elmer 
while ago. Nevertheless, Mr. Jeffers now @ 
gets off some remarks which seem to us to emi 
quintessence of American enterprise, co 
determination. 
As we go to press, the latest Jeffers mast 
ment is the following, made to reporters durin} 
of the big synthetic rubber plants in the Baton! 
Louisiana, area: 
You know, boys, this country would be 
if some of us did more thinking and less ta 
The difference between the rubber progran 
other programs is the drive keeping it a live thil 
trasted to sitting around desks and issuing ord 
grousing about someone else taking somethin) 
The difference is that we are getting on the } 
getting it done. a 
A simple fact is that the rubber program 
interfered with a single other program. It has 
tarded a single project. As a matter of fact, my 
is that it has lifted along other programs and 
vided additional capacities by uncovering new 
of supply. 
And I think we have taught some of the othe 
it means to get behind a job and carry it throus 
final answer is that the rubber program is going 
These Jeffersockos are recommended tot 
nest attention of at least 500 bureaucrats in 
ington. Make it 5,000 bureaucrats in Washi 
Make it 25,000! 
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"YOURE RIGHT... WAY BACK 
Wi 17k 1940 THEY HAD COMPANY CARS 


NING ON BF GOODRICH TIRES 
| Ave WITH SYNTHETIC RUBBER® 














“Thousands of these tires were sold 
then. One of my suppliers bought’em... 
and so did scores of other companies. 
Private car owners, too. It proved that 
synthetic was okay!” This grocer knows 
—for Standard Brands put B. F. Good- 
| rich tires (in which more than half the 
rubber was synthetic) on company cars 
in several regions of the United States. 
Some of these tires ran for more than 
30,000 miles. And that’s good mileage 
for any tire. This was the greatest tire test 
ever made. It helped to get America’s 
synthetic rubber program started. 
















What the future has in store for new car buyers, we can’t say. 
But tires seem likely to be made wholly or partly of synthetic. 
Wise buyers will look for the tire that has already been proved. 
And they’ll get that kind of tire from B. F. Goodrich, the com- 
pany with the greatest experience in synthetic rubber. 


Your War Bonds are helping to pay for the synthetic rubber 
used by our armed forces on battlefields around the world. Jeeps 
tun on it, fighter planes land on it, and guns move on it. Synthetic 
tubber is used in self-sealing fuel tanks for planes, too. It’s easy 
to see why everybody can’t have synthetic rubber tires right now. 
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in “THE ))/JEANING OF THE CNEws” 


OVER THE COLUMBiA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
EVERY NIGHT, MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 








Inside information by a man who has lived 
where the news is being made we S 










































Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Presents 


BATAAN 


Starring 


ROBERT TAYLOR 


as Sergeant Bill Dane 


WITH: George Murphy, Thomas Mitchell, 
Lloyd Nolan, Lee Bowman, Robert 
Walker, Desi Arnaz 


ORIGINAL SCREEN PLAY BY: 
Robert D. Andrews 


DIRECTED BY:..........> Tay Garnett 
PRODUCED BY¥e)....... 60. Irving Starr 





CAPSULE REVIEW: America will never 
forget “Bataan.” It is more than a motion 
picture. It is a tribute to the heroism of the 


boys who gave their lives to upset the 
Japanese time table. It is stark, stirring and 
contagious. Any American sitting back home 
in a‘comfortable theatre seeing this picture 
will feel slightly inadequate. Old men will 


want to enlist, mothers will want to graba 


gun and find a way of hurdling the Pacific 


to land on the necks of those sons of Tokyo. 
The emotions kindled by “‘Bataan”’ are anger 
and pride. It makes one proud to have had 
such martyrs of all race, creed and color 
representing our cause in the Philippines. 


The story told in this MGM picture seems 
almost incredible. Surely men could not sur- 
vive as long as they did under the conditions 
imposed. Surely the will to fight and resist 
must have been sapped long before the bitter 
end came to the thirteen valiants. Yet it is 
absolutely true. Its fictionizing is no more 
than a telescoping and a juxtaposition of 
characters. Men of all the news services who 
have been in Bataan say it is the McCoy. 


Seeing ‘“Bataan”’ you are in Bataan, living 
a life in hell. In fox-holes, in trees, in the 
shadow of a rock guarding your water, your 
ammunition, your cigarettes, organizing your 
activities twenty-four hours a day to keep 
open the bridge from the mainland to the 
temporary haven which you are guarding 
with your life so that there shall be no 
further encroachments on civilization. When 
spirit counts all men are proven brothers. 
And it is of this stuff that a great story is 
made, a great chapter in our history recorded. 


Robert Taylor as Sergeant Bill Dane, 
battle-scarred and unshaven, gives a per- 
formance that is a triumph of his imagina- 
tion. But there are many others. Taylor is 
only one. George Murphy, Thomas Mitchell, 
Lloyd Nolan, Lee Bowman, Desi Arnaz and 
Robert Walker. Watch Robert Walker. He is 
a sailor boy who back home had dabbled in 
everything; worked in a garage, punched 
cattle in Texas, jerked sodas on Broadway, 
went to sea, was shipwrecked and found him- 
self there in the company of heroes. Tay 
Garnett has directed this original screen play 
by Robert D. Andrews in a manner that, to 
say the least, is uncompromising. In pictures 
like ‘‘Bataan’”’ the films prove their ines- 
timable value to the times. Mighty events 
make mighty narratives. 
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HENRY L. JACKSON 


ANY WEEK 


WE DON’T think it at all unreasonable 
of us to mope around asking people 
what besides the war is going on. Edi- 
tors, for example. They should know. 
Anyway, that’s what we've been doing. 
Several of them got a little sore think- 
ing, we guess, that we were kidding 
them. Some went so far as to ask us 
what we wanted anyway, whether a 
war this size didn’t satisfy us. Others, 
more sympathetic, agreed that there 
must be lots of skulduggery, but that 
the clangor of war, of patriotic oratory 
and exhortation, the wails of the ra- 
tioned and the shrill creaking of gov- 
ernment machinery had _ prevented 
them from hearing, while vast forests 
of red tape obscured their vision. 
Nevertheless, we managed to flush a 
few neat bits. But we could do much 
better if you were to stop sulking and 
write what you know. Our mail is ter- 
rible. 


Wearables 


SO TWO very new inductees, probably 
away from home for the first time, 
were trying to send a birthday-greeting 
telegram from St. Louis, Missouri, to 
Little Rock, Arkansas. The clerk told 
them that greeting telegrams were out 
for the duration, couldn’t be accepted, 
against the rules. The lads were puz- 
zled, didn’t understand. The clerk got 
bored, merely shook his head. Then an 
Army captain moved in, listened and 
said, “Nope, boys, it can’t be done. 
Government orders. The boys down in 
Washington are writing so many un- 
necessary telegrams that they decided 
there wasn’t room for yours.” 
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MILA 





A FEW miles south of Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, lives a gentleman who, besides 
owning a large plantation, amuses him- 
self by getting very drunk every few 
days. The habit is a thoroughgoing one 
—or at least it was. It was one of his 
cuter conceits that whenever he got 
himself completely saturated, he would 
sleep it off in a dilapidated summer- 
house. His body servant, a strong 
young Negro buck, would tote him to 
the place,-lay him on the floor, and, 
squatting at his side, keep the red ants 
at bay with an insect-spray gun. The 
ants liked the place, too, having colo- 
nized there, multiplying hugely. Well, 
about a month ago, the boss man got 
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drunk. The boy carried him to the 
summerhouse and got out his insecti- 
cide gun. But this time it was filled 
not with insect repellent but with sim- 
ple sirup. The boy sprayed his snoring 
employer liberally with the sticky fluid. 
Then he departed and reported, as he 
had been bid, to his draft board. 














WE’VE received a protest from the 
Win-the-war bloc—a body of uni- 
formed Americans who are in North 
Africa under the leadership of a man 
named Eisenhower. The writer of this 
protest is Master Sergeant Robert A. 
Cleveland, Army Air Forces. Unlike 
other letter-writing members of his 
bloc, he makes no mention of the farm 
bloc, the labor bloc, the silver bloc, or 
the little-business bloc. Sergeant Cleve- 
land is sore at the zoot-suit bloc, sev- 
eral pictures of representatives of 
which have appeared in this reliable 
magazine. Briefly, the sergeant wants 
to know what things at home are com- 
ing to, anyway. “We Bearded Butch- 
ers of the A.E.F.,” writes Sergeant 
Cleveland, “have concluded that if we 
have to wear that sort.of clothing 
after the war, we would rather re- 
main in Africa and wear the Arab 
Tow Sack tweed—fifteen francs a 
suit with tv-o pairs of pants at Moham- 
med’s Walk-Down-a-Flight Haber- 
dashery. We say that any woman seen 
with a guy in a zoot suit is on the sol- 
diers’ ‘mustn’t touch’ list. Please 
assure us that all the men back home 
don’t look like these drips. If they do, 
who’s to replace us of the A.E.F.?” 


IF WE were in the service, there’s a 
certain type of civilian who’d annoy 
us. In fact, there are several types. It 
was on a train that we saw one of them. 
He had cornered a couple of enlisted 
men and was telling them how he had 
moved heaven and earth but not an 
unbelievably stupid War Department 
in his effort to get into uniform. He told 
them how he went overseas in 1918, 
how he fought at Belleau Wood and 
through the Argonne. The lads stood it 
as long as they could and finally when 
he got around again to Belleau Wood 
and the Argonne, one of the kids spoke. 
“What war was that, mister?” he in- 
quired innocently. ... W.D: 
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Forty years of ‘know how” in its nose! 


ore any of these pilots were born, Cadillac 
Ss acquiring a “know how” in manufactur- 
which will, we feel sure, stand many of 
mM in good stead today. 


fr one of the wartime jobs entrusted to 
Mdillac craftsmen is the production of basic 
, er-producing assemblies for America’s 
mst famed liquid-cooled aircraft engines. 
Here’s forty years of “know how” in the 
be of every fighter plane so powered—forty 
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ADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


8 


years that help to endow each with a degree 
of dependability which only the utmost in 
precision manufacturing and craftsmanship 
can insure. 


Thus the Cadillac peacetime traditions are 
carried on in time of war, with this far 
broader implication: 


Cadillac’s responsibility today is to nations 
as a whole—to all Americans—to our Allies— 









with the clear mandate to produce vital 
war materiel in necessary quantities until the 
need ceases to exist. 


Cadillac proudly accepts this trust and is now 
engaged in war production to the fullest extent 
in its history. The M-5 light tank, built in its 
entirety in Cadillac plants, special machinery 
for the Navy, and other subcontracted war 
materiel are and will continue to be our sole 
concern until Victory is won. 
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Just as fussy today as when 
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best tooth brushes. Then Science 


made round-end DRL QV 


PROLON ‘‘ROUND-END”’ 


Far and away the best of the new 
synthetic tooth brush bristles, being 
marketed under various trade names, 
are those made by du Pont. 


“Prolon” is our trade name for the very 
finest grade of this du Pont synthetic 
bristle. 


PROLON —no finer bristle made 


So, when you read or hear competitive 
tooth brush claims, ask yourself this: 
How can the same du Pont bristle, in 
another brush under another name, last 
longer or clean better than under the 
name “‘Prolon” in a_ Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush? You know the answer 
soot cant! 


Only PROLON has “round ends” 


Pro-phy-lac-tic’s big plus is that Prolon 
is the only synthetic bristle that is 
rounded at the ends. 


It’s a fact! Under a special patented 


...and don’t miss this new line of 
hair brushes in gleaming Jewelite! 


Pro-phy-lac-tic’s latest triumph! Dresser sets and toilet 
brushes in crystal-clear plastic. Choice of four gleam- 
ing, jewel colors. Transparent Jewelite backs. Moisture- 
resistant, snow-white Prolon bristles. $1.50 to $10.00 
—at most brush-goods counters. I//ustrated: Roll-Wave, 
a unique “curved-to-the-head” brush .. . with comb, $4.50 


ORDINARY BRISTLE 


Actual Photo-Micrographs 







process, exclusive with Pro-phy-lac-tic, 
we smooth and round the end of each 
and every Prolon bristle in the Bonded 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. See for 
yourself how much gentler these round 
ends are on tender gums! 


And with PROLON these other “extras” 


In addition to Prolon, the Bonded 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush gives you 
these three important “extras”: 1. The 
famous Pro-phy-lac-tic end tuft, for 
ease in reaching hard-to-get-at back 
teeth. 2. Scientific grouping of bristles 
to insure thorough cleansing of brush 
after using. 3. A written guarantee for 
six full months of use. 


Next time, get the most for your money 
. . + get the Bonded Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush. 





PRO_PHY.ILAC.TIC RRIISH CO0_ Elorence. Macc. 











KEEP UP WITH THE WOE 


By Freling Foster 


Because the camels of North Af- 
rica often suffer from heatstroke, the 
Allied Nations have constructed a 
number of “Camel Heatstroke Cen- 
ters” in Algeria, Tunisia and Libya, 
where prostrated animals may be 
treated. 


The Army Proving Ground: at 
Aberdeen, Maryland, has a sample of 
every weapon that our men have cap- 
tured from the Nazis and the Japs. 
All of this material has been for- 
warded from our fighting fronts by 
Ordnance officers whose sole duty is 
to seek new enemy equipment and 
send it to Aberdeen to be tested and 
studied. 


During the past 150 years, the mints 
of the United States have produced 
19,559,000,000 coins, of which 10,- 
892,000,000, or 56 per cent, were pen- 
nies.—By Herbert H. Slocombe, New 
Haven, Conn. 


The powdered metal industry has 
recently developed a bearing capable 
of lubricating itself adequately dur- 
ing its entire lifetime. The part is 
made of pulverized iron and copper, 
solid lubricants and a volatile sub- 
stance that evaporates during the bak- 
ing, leaving so many thousands of tiny 
reservoirs per square inch that the oil 
they hold constitutes a third of the 
volume of the bearing. 


A dozen different kinds of recrea- 
tion kits have been given to our sol- 
diers by the War Department. For 
example, Kit “C” contains 2,000 
books; “J” sound-picture projectors 
and films; “B-1”’ radios, phonographs 
and an amplifier; “D” violins, guitars, 
a small piano; “A” boxing gloves 
and equipment for baseball, football 
and softball; “F” playing cards, poker 
chips, dice and sets of many games, 
including chess, checkers and back- 
gammon. 


The majority of Reno divorces are 
granted in court sessions which aver- 
age only 10 minutes. . . . One brush 
used for fine work in oil painting is 
made of a single rat whisker. .. . In 
the treatment of malaria, a pound of 
atabrine contains at least seven times 
as many doses as a pound of quinine. 





When artificial pearls are ma 
dipping white glass balls into a¥ 
tion, a gallon of the mixture coi} 
the silvery coloring matter frort 
scales of approximately 10,000% 
chiefly herring —By Ruth V. . 
New York City. 


Variable stars have been kno” 
increase or decrease in diarg 
within 18 days, as much as 40,00 
miles, or 168 times the distance 
tween the earth and the moon 
Helen Flahiff, Toronto, Canad 


In Honduras today, scouts inf 
as well as scouts in treetops ari 
ployed to locate mahogany § 
which grow in jungles so densei 
they can rarely be found by sear 
on foot, particularly when ther 
only one or two of these trees 
square mile—By Daniel J. Bre 
Greenwich, Connecticut. 


Most hairs in a man’s beard, b 
they are softened for shaving! 
harder than some metals, suc 
aluminum, lead and annealed cc} 
—By B. E. Washburn, Ruther 
ton, North Carolina. 


After honorable discharge, A? 
can Selective Service men are pet 
ted to wear their uniform only f 
additional three months and ons 
quent occasions of ceremony. 
other use of the uniform is forb 


by a law of the National Defens¢it® 


the violation of which carries a? 


alty of six months’ imprisonmei| @ 


a fine of $300, or both. 


Not one of the 8,000 newsp & 


published in Soviet Russia carrie! 
sip columns, comic strips oF | 


news. . . . The instrument blow/® 


Army buglers is not a bugle, !) 
trumpet. . . . Federal inspected 
meat bears a six-sided green stat) 
differentiate it from the meat o'} 
tle, sheep, swine and goats, ¥ 
bears a round purple stamp. 


Five dollars will be paid for each inte 
or unusual fact accepted for this © 


Contributions must be accompanied nit 


factory proof. Address Keep Up wi 

World, Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue, Nev} 

City. This column is copyrighted by Cc) 

The National Weekly. None of the iten 

be reproduced without express permiss 
the publisher 
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1 Westinghouse helps in every zero hour... 


On ships, in planes and tanks, with the troops and gun crews, zero hours bring thousands 
of Westinghouse war products to their destined, ultimate service—on every front, in 
every battle. 


| Westinghouse fights with millions of 


man-power hours... 


Westinghouse proficiency in electrical design and manufacture, in ceramics 






and plastics, in metallurgy ... Westinghouse ingenuity and inventiveness 





are finding new and better ways for making weapons of war. 


"~ 


Westinghouse will bring future 


hours of freedom... 


Out of the skill and experience gained in wartime, will come even finer 
Westinghouse products. Improved electrical appliances and apparatus — 
for homes, farms, and industries—will bring a new measure of freedom 
and enjoyment to the men and women of a world at peace. Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Plants in 
25 cities—ofhices everywhere. 




















WAN ROIN ED 
Key -aWay 


| WORLD FAMOUS DESIGNER PRESENTS 
HIS CONCEPTION OF POST-WAR 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 








From streamlined trains and busses . . . to swift, sleek greyhounds of the sealanes . . . 
to soaring liners of the skyways . . . the shape of all of these has been profoundly 
influenced by the gifted pencil of designer Raymond Loewy. At Admiral’s request, 
Mr. Loewy presents his conception of postwar radio and television . . . a prevue of 
new and exciting adventures in entertainment to come when victory has been won. 
Right now, of course, both great Admiral plants are busy making vital communications 
equipment for our armed forces . . . to help hasten the tomorrow when peace will 
make a reality of such dreams as these. Continental Radio and Television Corporation, 


3800 W. Cortland St., Chicago, Ill. 


TUNE IN... 2:30-2:55 p.m. New 
York time, Sunday afternoon. Admiral 
Radio brings you “World News To- 
day” over the Columbia Network... 
with direct short wave reports from 
the leading news centers of the world. 








2 Collier's for June 12, 1943 
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HEY call them “junior caterpillars,” 

those embryo pilots, or even instruc- 

tors at Thunderbird Field in Ari- 
zona who have the misfortune accidentally 
to pop a parachute while on the ground. It 
is only natural that the chute-packing de- 
partment personnel of the Southwest-Air- 
ways-operated Army primary school 
should resent these little misfortunes. 

The members of the department started 
recording the famous “first words” of 
these unfortunate, flustered and often irate 
fliers. On a large plaque, appropriately 
illustrated with a Disney character im- 
mersed in the folds of an open parachute 
is this preface to the list: 

“Below find listed on a field of virgin 
white, the names of those dodos and in- 
structors who, through curiosity, careless- 
ness, or some other foolish reason, have 
applied upon their rip cords an uncalled- 
for pull, causing parachutes to pop their 
contents of silk lines and canopy upon 
some dirty floor, tarry apron or greasy 
airplane, resulting in unnecessary work 
for this department.” 

Some of the famous first words: 

“Gosh! It opened, didn’t it?”—Cadet 
Floyd H. Jamerson, Chicago. 

“T didn’t do it on purpose.”—Lieutenant 
Ralph G. Connor, Longview, Washington. 

“Me no jump. It popped.”—Cadet Kiu 
of Tientsin, China. 

“Tt got caught on door.”—Cadet Floyd 
E. Porter of Memphis, Tenn. 


T ALL started when an Iowa school- 

teacher, flying in a Pan American plane 
20,000 feet above Brazil, claimed she 
could see clear across the South Atlantic 
and see the coast of Africa. The fact that 
the African coast was 1,822 air miles 
away didn’t phase her. She kept telling 
the story so many times that people got 
to wondering just how far it is possible to 
see from “upstairs.” 

Distances at altitudes are even more 
deceiving than on the surface. But lots of 
people wondered. So, to protect them- 
selves from any more of the ocean-wide 
gazers, the captains at least made a scien- 
tific shot at the question. 

The clipper captains’ formula on vision 
range tells you that, given good visibility, 
a pilot in a Flying Fortress at 25,000 feet 
can see into Germany before he is out of 
sight of England’s Channel coast. From 
the same altitude over Tunisia, he could see 
Sicily. The actual curvature of the earth 
for the first mile is about nine inches. It 


Cadets Kiu of Tientsin and Porter of Memphis, sheepishly inspect t 
popped chute which earned them membership in the Junior Caterpillars 
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increases rapidly thereafter. Your; 

of vision is equal to the square To 

your altitude, multiplied by 1,225 map"" 
Thus, at 1,000 feet, you can see 39 ran” 
2,000 feet, 55 miles; 5,000 feet, 624 4 
10,000 feet, 123 miles; 20,000 feet 
miles; and 25,000 feet, 194 miles. 


AN? now comes pickaback flying 
not the kind which has been trie 
fore where one plane is launched fror 
top of another, but one pilot actually 
aback on-another pilot in a one 
fighter plane. It is the new system oft 
ing pilots how to fly the faster and 
difficult fighter planes which the Arm 
Forces has instituted. After the firs 
months of this new technique, flying 
dents have been sharply cut. 

It was first started with a slightly r 
fied Lockheed Lightning, and one o 
expert pickaback instructors is Ji 
Mattern, round-the-world flier, whe 
about fills the cockpit of these speedy 
engine fighters himself. While origi 
started with the Lightnings, the pl 
being spread to other types of fi 
planes. 

OWN at Randolph Field, T 

they’ve organized a Central Ins) 
tors’ School, so that the latest of 
methods of doing things can be 
passed on to the cadets in trainiti 
longer will forty-seven instructors © 
the same thing in forty-seven diff 
ways. ae 

Information from Allied training 
and from combat zones, as well as } 
our own training fields, is pumped | 
the Central Instructors’ School, 
through its graduates to the young ¢é | 
who will need all the stunts they ; 
to be able to knock the Axis air fore} 
of the air. , 

Now, when a squadron in North A 
learns some new quirk in handling © 
serschmitts, all the cadets and office) 
training will have a chance to mas) 
before they meet the Messerschmit) 
battle. 

The new system also offers a / 
for that occupational disease of Arm 
Forces instructors—the training 
blues. Every flier who has ever expria)), 
an opinion on the subject would rath} a, 
in a dogfight over the North African) * 
ert than over the elegance of Ranci 
Field showing a cadet how to do a‘ 
delle. Justin D. BOWER® 





TLOVE TOHEAR EM SING... 







“T never had a girl. When I was sixteen, Look how they take to the sky on one there’s only one way to live. . . the way 
I fell in love with an engine. continuous soaring note with never a stop I lived back home. 


! 
| “Nothing to look at or listen to. She’d for breath! “Home . . . where a man is free to work 
been slapped around until her disposition  “They’re my angels, sir, and I love to and dream and build and invent to his 
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as sour. Yes, sir, hateful as a witch. I hear ’em sing! Because I feel like the sing- heart’s content . . . where there’s no limit 
kept her together with wire and chewing ing of engines is America singing a victory on freedom—or opportunity. 

unr anda pat on the back. But when she song. And I know that some day the sky “That’s the America I’m fighting for. 
ent to the junkie it busted me up. will be filled with the singing of engines Don’t change that—ever!” 


uppy love, I guess. . . . and then it will be time for me to 


A ME recii- cot fo know cars and go home. Here at Nash-Kelvinator, we’re building 


ines. Out of ’em all I picked the one “Home to America . . . home to my town giant, new 2,000 horsepower engines for 
anted to stay with. Spirit, that’s what ... where I want everything just as I left it. U. S. Navy Corsair fighters . . . propellers 
nad, sir. Fire! And smooth? She purred My little garage with the shop on the for United Nations bombers . . . working to 
; kitten. She’s waiting for me now side where the kids bring their bikes and hurry the day when we'll tur: n again to 
|home. the idea room where my brain children are. peaceful things, to the building of an even 





. ; ; finer Kelvinator, an even greater Nash! 
M@listen to these engines, sir. See how “Yes, sir, you learn quick out here... é : - 
ps make halos around their heads. fighting hate and slavery. I know now NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION, DETROIT 






e above message is dedicated 
the mechanics and service men 
9 are ‘keeping ’em running”’ 
the Home Front and to the 
sands who have left to serve 
ie Sam onthe FightingFronts. 
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KELV/NATOR 


War, Builders of Pratt & Whitney Engines and Hamilton Standard Propellers. 
In Peace, Nash Automobiles, Kelvinator Refrigerators and Appliances 
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Me and the dream and the catalog 


Wares I WAS A KID of 8, back home on the farm, 
I used to dream of being the richest man in the 
world. 


I didn’t know quite how to go about becoming 
rich, but I knew exactly what I was going to do 
with the money. I was going to order everything 
in the mail-order catalog, all at once, and have it 
delivered with all charges paid. 


I used to sit with the catalog in my lap and see 
myself with my wealth piled about me, all neatly 
price marked the way it was in the book. 


There was the de luxe motorbike with horn, 
light, and sturdy basket for parcels, $36.75; the 
high-powered repeating rifle, $56.45; the varsity 
model football suit with built-in shoulder pads, 
$11.98; “Our finest” first basemen’s mitt, for 
right or left handers, $8.69. I looked at them and 
knew that I had to be rich. 


But then I grew older. And I married. And I 
didn’t get rich. 


Now I am 44 with an 8-year-old of my own. 
And there are times when he presses his nose 
against a store window with a faraway look in his 
eyes. It isn’t hard, remembering my own boy- 
hood, to guess what is on his mind. He’s dreaming 
the way his dad did. He’s the richest man in the 
world, ordering gasoline-powered model airplanes, 
100 at a time. 


Thinking back to the days I used to spend with 
the mail-order catalogs I sometimes wish I could 
make all those queer kid dreams of his come true. 


But I can’t. And it probably wouldn’t be good for 


him if I could. 


So I have to be content with the things I can 
give him. Solid things that last. Things I never had. 


For one thing, I can make sure that he can get 
a good education, no matter what happens to me. 
I took out insurance to see to that before he was 
able to walk. 


I can spare him the sick feeling of fear I felt 


as a boy when my dad got hurt in the woods: 
couldn’t work the farm. That was the win ; 
got down to the bottom of the barrel and thoug 
we would have to mortgage everything. No 

like that will ever happen to my boy. If I get liu 
my accident insurance will pay for the hospi 
and doctor and take care of the bills at 
until [ am back on the job. 


And there is something else, my son can cot 
on: he will never have to support his mother a 


me in our old age. My insurance will provide t) 


money to keep us going. 


These things are little enough. for me to gi| 
my son, But I think they’re real riches. I thi} 


they’re things that count. 

~ “ | 
Morat: Insure in The Travelers. All forms 
insurance. The Travelers Insurance Compat 


The Travelers Indemnity Company, The Travelt 
Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, Connectici 
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igoing, gone. . . . The rooster goes to the man 
ea-green suit for $1200.” But it is understood 
| old tractor will be thrown in. It’s the auc- 
way of beating the OPA price ceiling 


WS is about farmers and their relation to the war. 
farmers are unorganized and inarticulate. They 
lave no National Manufacturers Association or 
ihamber of Commerce to speak for them. They 
intially 13,000,000 individual tenants, renters and 
dent proprietors, scattered all over the country, 
ide range of activities and special interests. 
farm lobby represents a comparatively few rich 
and commodity dealers. The Farmers’ Union 
hts a few tenant farmers, small operators, share- 
—the poor ones. But most middle-of-the-road 
have no representation at all except through 
Ingressmen. They have been victims of economic 
tical exploitation. They are accused of many 
bf which they are innocent. The average city 
knows so little about the farming industry that 
ot judge the farmers’ situation or the vast con- 
n they make toward winning the war. 
a a commercial farmer and credited with being 
Every morning I am confronted with the 
roblems as every other farmer in America. I 
hat politics are inextricably woven into food 
on. 
food crisis is not finished. We have not even 
> worst of it. That will come in December, Janu- 
February because whatever has been done under 
= of public indignation and fury has been both 
le and too late. Food Administrator Chester 
is able, honest and experienced, but he will be 
unless he gets the necessary power and co-opera- 
im the President. Whether he will be given power 
Operation, or be blocked by the maneuvering of 
ing Presidential election, no one knows. 


Situation Badly Muddled 


wing Mr. Davis, I feel he would not allow him- 
be drafted to handle one of the most colossal 
i our history unless he had power to do the job. 
es not possess this power to correct the incredibly 
food situation—if he is blocked by politicians 
ompetents—then we are in for a bad time. Not 
ill we be limited to a diet like that of Germany, 
actually will not have enough to eat. 
will be forced to make the bitterest of choices: 
below a healthful standard of eating and send 
le can to our allies and liberated friends, or de- 
sound but limited diet and let the rest of the 
50 without. 
year was the most favorable crop season in 
ifive years, and still we did not have enough food 
selves, our Armed Forces and our allies. The 
ason has begun badly. The vital wheat crop has 
padly winter-damaged; many Middle Western 
5 are plowing up wheat to replace it with some 
op. Spring was late in the bread-basket area; 
hay not ripen—and corn is the food for hogs and 
ttle, the backbone of our meat diet. 
te is an increase in hog production, in numbers, 
here is a shortage of feed, both hogs and cattle 
dumped on the market in early fall, and for the 
the year there will be a meat shortage that will 
le present situation seem like abundance. If there 
tious drought, which seems likely, not only will 
corn burn out, but cattle and hogs will die even 
ithey reach the corn-feeding stage, from want of 
and water. (Continued on page 62) 
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erica unless we give our food pro- 
s the men and machinery they need 


LOUIS BROMFIELD 


STOGRAPH FOR COLLIER’S BY WILLIAM RITTER 


ucracy threatens to create famine 
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TALENT FOR DESTRUCTION 


By Harry Sylvester 


ILLUSTRATED BY PERCY LEASON 


The story of one man’s wanton 
power, suddenly channeled into 
a purpose not to be denied 


N THE late afternoon light of the 
[ menniains the American, Edward 


Martingale, walked down one of the 
cobbled paths that in the Mexican village 
of Taxco lead from one terrace to the next. 
In the world of our times, this town is the 
last stronghold of what used to be called 
Bohemianism, because the war has done 
strange things to what used to be the 


other strongholds. So that you know a 
little about Edward Martingale when you 
know that he was there—a lean, hard- 
drinking man in his thirties—when he 
should have been in his own country. 

He wore a wide hat, the heavily deco- 
rated leather jacket of a Mexican charro, 
expensive whipcord trousers and high- 
heeled shoes or boots that had cost thirty- 
five dollars in Denver two years before. 
A silk scarf was tied closely around his 
neck and was knotted to one side in the 
way American cowboys are supposed to 
wear it when they come to town. Between 
tobacco-stained fingers he carried a hand- 
rolled cigarette and under his jacket he 





wore a shoulder holster which was empty. 

Shadow barred the light as he walked; 
and passing through the shadow was like 
entering water. Below him, in front of the 
high, double towers of the cathedral, the 
Plaza lay in deeper shade, and the light 
where it struck the bell towers and the 
branches of the trees was red-gold. En- 
tering the Plaza was like going into a pool 
of water, and there were, under its trees, 
only a few bootblacks and squat pistoleros. 
From shade Martingale turned into the sun 
of one of the side streets, feeling the warm- 
ness enter suddenly into him. He supposed 
it was characteristic of his whole life, seek- 
ing sun and warmth and ease regardless 






















































of the consequences, especially reg 
of the consequences to other peop] — 
For he had not been going to enj 
street today. Down it a hundred yj 
so he could see the house he had pis 
going to enter today and in front o 
car with the Illinois license. He 45 
bered, suddenly, the girl he had be 
ried to in the village near Warrent) 
the terrible whiteness of her face th) 
he had brought back with him ar 
the house, the people from the she. 
was being tried out in Baltimon) 
two men, the three girls—one of {| 
obviously with himself. - 
In front of the house, Martinga’ 
tated. He could wonder why he m 
come here now. He knew Bilg 
gen’s husband was coming doy 
States on a visit, and now the ¢ 
the man was in the house. 
should not be here, Martingale 
self, and knocked on the door th 
the patio around which the 
built. A houseboy, his face y 
expressionless, let him in. Sha 
deep in the patio, too, althou 
touched the upper walls and 
diffused light on the bright green 
grass and the sharp colors of ¢ 
furniture. The man seated th 
curiously at Martingale, but th 
much younger than the man, 
under her tan and did not smi 
greeting. She rose and said: “T 
Martingale, dear; he’s a 
Hallets.” - 
“Oh, yes,” the man said, risin 


I know the Hallets. Ella has i 
s/f 
Bi GLAD to see you,” 


¢.) 


& 


j 


them so often in her letters.” 

said. He saw that the ma 
masked uneasiness, that he felt un 
difference in their ages. Marti 
down easily and saw Ella get ¢ 
herself. She said: “What will yo 
drink, tequila limeade?” 

“It’s cooling off,” Martingal 
think I'll have tequila straight.” 
“I thought that stuff we 
straight,” Mr. Havengen said. 
so they tell me.” 

“Oh, you get used to it,” Ma 
told him. 4 
“You’ve been here some ‘ime, 
Havengen said. f 
“Since before the war.” 7 
“It’s certainly a nice place,” Hi 
said, with false ease. “First tin 
down. I’ve been busy running be 
forth between Chicago and Was 
“T guess it’s pretty hectic in tt 
Martingale said. “Those of us 
down here in Mexico before the 
U. S. wants to stay. Preserving” 
tional relationships and so on.” Th 
were glib on his tongue by now. | 
in sudden memory, one of the t 
liked down here: the doves comin 
from the mountains at sunset, 
along the flyways in singles anda 
sharp-winged birds dropping bef 
sound of his twenty-gauge. He wi 
why he thought of them now; hes 
it was the quality of the light: this 
time of day the flighting of the doy 
from the mountains began. 
(Continued on page 66) 
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The Indian stopped and said, “T 
the boots began to hurry when 
the shot.” “Perhaps,” said 
“we should look into those of 











BY FAITH BALDWIN 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN HOLMGREN 





“Never thought I'd eat again,” 
remarked Rix, sitting on the 
edge of the kitchen cabinet 
and waving a chicken bone, his 
laughing eyes fixed on Linda 
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Beginning the chronicle of a girl 
who learned how frightfully dan- 
gerous infatuation can be. A 
notable story of young people 
facing the problems of today 


CTOBER was a blue haze over far 
() hills, and the torches of the trees 
were burning out in gold and scar- 
let glory. In the westering sunlight, the 
town of Benfield dreamed of the sum- 
mer just past, of the long, white win- 
ter ahead. Gentlemen of leisure, loafing 
on the bridge at the foot of Main Street, 
watched the little river running swiftly be- 
neath, full and boisterous after September 
rains. They pushed their hats back on their 
heads, yawned and, remarking that it was 
court day, strolled, one by one, or two by 
two, toward the courthouse. 

Benfield’s several church spires, in the 
manner of New England, soared warn- 
ingly above the town, pointing a steep way 
to heaven, and on the courthouse steps 
assembled gentry discussed the current 
session, the recent registration for the 
draft, the London bombings, Germany’s 
entry into Rumania, and the coming elec- 
tions, local and national. They had noth- 
ing to do until mail time when they would 
reassemble, properly, at the post office. 

South of the Main Street business blocks, 
the village green, the ancient town hall, 
the equally ancient Congregational church 
also dreamed in the sunlight. 

The law office of Timothy Wheaton, 
above the bank on Main and Elm, was very 
quiet except for the sound of a chattering 
typewriter. The ample, shabby but im- 
maculately tidy reception room was empty 
as a dictator’s promise. The door lead- 
ing to Attorney Wheaton’s private office 
stood open. It revealed a large, unclut- 
tered desk, plain buff walls, embellished 
with framed diplomas, several chairs, 
most of them uncomfortable, and a great 
many books. Between the unoccupied pri- 
vate office and the reception room there 
was a small, strictly utilitarian cell, with 
a desk, a wastebasket, a telephone exten- 
sion, one straight chair and a window. 
Also, a girl. 


ER name was Linda, and she was 

twenty-two. Her hair was the tawny 
chestnut, sudden with gold and dusky red, 
which the autumn hills now held, and: her 
eyes the blue of the autumn heaven; her 
hands on the typewriter keys, weaving an 
intricate pattern of whereases and parties 
of the first part, were good hands, small, 
strong, tanned. The young man, opening 
the reception-room door and advancing 
quietly to the threshold of the anteroom, 
could see her hair and her hands and the 
curve of a rosy, bronzed cheek, and no 
more. He could make, however, an excel- 
lent guess at her figure—and smile, with 
considerable appreciation, because a girl 
who whistled while she worked, a girl who 
looked, even at a typewriter desk, happy 
enough to fly, was a rarity in his experi- 
ence. 

“Hello,” he’said, tentatively. 

Linda went on whereasing and whistling. 

The young man advanced into the room. 
He raised his voice. He said, “Hi... or 
am I speaking out of turn?” 

The clack of the typewriter ceased. Linda 
swung around in her chair. She said, “I— 
you startled me,” but without reproach. 

“I’m sorry,” said the young man. He 
didn’t look it. He regarded the small oval 
face, now in full view. It pleased him. It 
was... he looked for a word, found one 
which belonged to another era, discarded 
it, recovered it again... it was a sunny 
face. The mouth, red as sumac, curved 
upward, the eyes smiled. 

He said, deciding that if and when 












































THE SOLDIER 
ON THE COVER 


HIS week’s cover is the first of a series 

of war heroes to be painted by C. C. 
Beall. It tells you dramatically how Private 
James E. Sands of the United States Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve won the Navy Cross 
last October 26th, on Guadalcanal Island. 
The Japs had attacked fiercely, penetrat- 
ing our lines. Then, says the citation: 

“Sands, in a counterattack, fearlessly 
rushed the enemy, armed only with hand 
grenades. He knocked out one enemy 
heavy machine gun, and then an enemy 
light machine-gun position, thereby secur- 
ing a favorable position for one of our 
machine guns. He remained fighting until 
wounded in the hip, and then refused aid 
until the position had been consolidated.” 

Jim Sands is twenty-one years old, went 
to Sewanhaka High School and spent 
most of his life at Floral Park, Long 
Island, New York. He was working as a 
mechanic’s helper when war started, en- 
listed in the Marine Corps, trained at 
Parris Island, and shipped out for the 
Southwest Pacific. The battle in which he 
won his medal—and got his wound—came 
a few nights after he landed on Guadal- 
canal Island. 

He got his decoration at a ceremony at 
Marine Headquarters in San Francisco, ~ 
the citation being sent from the South Pa- 
cific and signed by Admiral William F. 
Halsey. The original cover painting is 
being presented by Collier’s to Private 
Sands’ home town. 


higher than his shoulder, ‘““My name’s An- 
thony Dennison. I'm looking for Mr. 
Wheaton...” 

Linda rose and Tony Dennison sup- 
pressed a complacent I-told-you-so. Check. 
No higher than his shoulder, and beauti- 
fully made. The curves went right on, in 
the right places. He observed that she wore 
a tweed skirt and a sweater. She did them 
both justice. 

She said, “I’m Linda Wheaton. My fa- 
ther’s in: court but—” she looked at the 
small, busily ticking clock on her desk, “‘he 
should be here any moment now.” 

“May I wait?” Mr. Dennison smiled, 
disarmingly. He was a very tall, loose- 
jointed young man, with a shock of field- 
mouse-colored hair and pleasant gray eyes. 
“You see’”—he looked around and added, 
hopefully—“if you’ll sit down I'll lower 
myself cautiously to the floor.” 

Linda fiushed. She said, “What am I 
thinking of ... ?” although she knew of 
what she was thinking. . . “Let’s go into 
Father’s office,” she suggested. 


HE preceded Mr. Dennison into the pri- 

vate office, where she indicated a large 
leather chair. She sat down behind her 
father’s desk. She said, “You haven’t an 
appointment?” 

She looked rather quaint in the desk 
chair and, unconsciously, she had assumed 
a judicial expression. Mr. Dennison did 
not bother to suppress his grin. Nice, in- 
formal atmosphere about these small-town 
New England law offices, he decided. 

He said, “I'd better explain myself. I’m 
from out of town... and I haven’t been 


Peg Reynolds rose so suddenly she over- 
turned the fragile tea table beside her, 
cup and all, and ran out of the room 
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arrested for anything . . . yet. It’s just 
that I’m driving up to Maine and thought 
I’d stop off and see your father. My father 
was a classmate of his at law school—Wil- 
liam Dennison...” 

Linda’s face lighted. She said, “Bill 
Dennison ...? I have heard a hundred 
stories about him—’’ She opened a ciga- 
rette box and offered it to her visitor, with 
matches and an enormous ash tray. ‘“Fa- 
ther was so fond of your father,” she said. 
“He hadn’t seen him in years...” 

“Twenty,’’said Tony Dennison, “the last 
time my dad was on the East Coast. They 
met in New York. You hadn’t been born 
then,”’ he guessed, with a rising inflection. 

“T was two,” she said, indignantly. Then 
her face grew still and grave. She added, 
“JT remember now . . . your father died, 
a year or so ago, didn’t he?” 

“Eighteen months,” said Tony Denni- 
son. ‘He had been ill a long time. I 
wouldn’t wish him back again, if...” He 
broke off, wondering what deep quality of 
sympathy and warmth there must be in 
this girl that he could speak to her as if 
he had known her a long time. He went 
on, after a moment, “I’m in a law office 
in New York. One of those mass-produc- 
tion affairs with six partners, three of 
them junior, and about fifty other law- 
yers. I’m one of the submerged tenth.” 
He smiled again, “And while on my way 
to do a little camping, a belated vacation, 
I remembered that your father lived in 
Benfield. . . . The letter he wrote me at 
the time of my father’s death was one I'd 
not easily forget . . . and so IJ turned 
off the main highway and came past, on a 
chance.” 

“T’m so glad,” cried Linda, “and Father 
willbe...” 

A voice spoke from the reception room. 
It was a big voice, as mellow as the 
autumnal sunlight. It had a carrying qual- 
ity. “What,” it demanded, “goes on here?” 

Tony and Linda rose simultaneously, 
both went toward the door, and collided. 





Of the two, young Mr. Dennison was the 
more embarrassed. And Mr. Wheaton 
asked, surveying them, “Your client, 
Linda—or mine... ?” 

“Neither,” said Tony before Linda could 
speak. “A friend, I hope. I'm Anthony 
Dennison,” he added. 

Timothy Wheaton’s huge hand shot out 
and enveloped the younger man’s. “Bill’s 
boy?” he said. The quick tears came to his 
eyes. He was like that, tender, boisterous, 
dramatic, sentimental. Tony remembered 
a verdict pronounced by his own father, 
that quiet, forceful man .. . “Tim Whea- 
ton’s of the old school . . . the silver- 
tongued orator, but one who has a firm 
foundation upon which to stand, knowl- 
edge of the law and-a passion for justice. 
He would have become a great trial lawyer 
in any large city.... He could have made a 
national name, if he hadn’t buried him- 
self in that little backwater town. He has 
a sense of theater, plus integrity and sin- 
cerity. You don’t often find that combi- 
nation. He’s a-big man, in every way.” 

In every way. Well over six feet tall, 
and over two hundred pounds heavy. His 
hair was gray and worn a little longer and 
much thicker than that of most men. His 
features were big, craggy, a determined 
jut of a nose, a bulldog chin, a wide, mo- 
bile mouth. His eyes were as blue as Lin- 
da’s. 


““TINDA,” ordered her father, “scat. I 

want to talk to Anthony. Go home 
and tell your mother to break out the 
Spode and Wedgwood, and the Revere 
coffeepot. Also tell her to see that the 
spare room fire’s lighted. We’ve an hon- 
ored guest.” 

“But look,’ Tony protested. “I was 
just ...1I mean I’m on my way to Maine 
and I thought I’d stop by and say hello—” 

“Nonsense,” said Tim Wheaton, “you'll 
stay the night. We’ve things to talk about. 
Going to Maine on business... . ?” 
“No, camping, but—” 



















“Look here,” said Wheaton,” 
wasting time. Sit down. And you, 
get going...” 

Linda said, “I'll see you both 
smiled and closed the door gently affianm 

“Only child,” explained her 
“spoiled as the devil. Smart as ¢ 
though; got out of college when 
twenty, took a secretarial course, : 
work—for me. Linda’s my staff 
paid for it, too,” he added, “by 
much. There’s also an office | 
errand runner, and my young 
Jud Wilson. Expect to make him 
ner, one of these days. Tell me 
self,” he ended abruptly. 

There wasn’t much to tell. To 
ted Stanford, then law school, 4 
his father’s office. But his fath 
come chronically ill and a year 
death young Dennison had com 
York, passed his bar examin 
and been admitted to practic 
friend of his father’s had secure¢ 
tion for him. “You may remef 
Mr. Wheaton, Andrew Powell 

“Class below Bill and me,” $a 
ton promptly, “small, dapper, ¢ 
now of Ralston, Hammond, 
Powell, and Lord knows how & 
sides. It’s a good outfit,” he cor 
“but I’m glad I was never temptec 
much specialization. Town like this, 
always business, little footling ¢ 
cording to Powell’s standards . . . 
variety of ’em. Half of my clients 
neighbors. The other half drifts j 
something like being a doctor ora 
ter. I like it.” 

“T’m sure you do,” said Tony. — 

“You would too,” said Wheat 
you'd try it. But no, I suppose you 
New York in your blood. It becor 
creasingly difficult to persuade any 
professional man to settle down in 
town. Grass looks greener over th 
Tell me something about you 
(Continued on page 45) 
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W APPROACHES 
0 LASTING PEACE 


HERBERT HOOVER AND HUGH GIBSON 


| 
{ 


pt too soon to prepare for the next peace—or too late to learn 


ithe mistakes we made in the last one. Messrs. Hoover and 


| 
MIE world has had some sad fail- 
jires and disillusionments from its 
bast methods of making peace. The 
question requires a new approach. 
fore making such suggestions we 
|examine realistically the immediate 
bn that will confront us after we 
yon military victory. 

intly firing ceases, a great load of 
jll lift from the minds of men, and 
= hope for the future will rise with 
Hief. But soon the stark scene of 
ition will be revealed. Resentment 


M@ious wrongs will raise the spirits of 
end revenge. They will add fire to 


Mural demands for punitive action 
the enemy. 
e€ will be millions of diseased, 
d, and orphaned to be cared for. 
Mation outside the Western Hemi- 
will be hungry and underclad. 
Nation will be impoverished, 
s of homes will have been de- 
i, millions of tons of ships sunk. 
dustrial plants will be greatly de- 
ted. We must shift from mass pro- 
hn of swords to mass production of 
ares. In the transition, millions of 
ill be idle and demanding jobs. 
nation will be loaded with debts; 
ancial problems of restoring na- 
life will be enormous. All this will 
avated by the demand of the people 
ease from wartime restrictions, dis- 
# and burdens. 
What will be the political situation 
World the day after the enemy is 
ed and his forces are withdrawn? 
are today about 33 nations who are 
With the Axis or parts of it. The 


jn, peacemakers in 1918, make further observations from ex- 
lace matched by that of few other living men in the world today 


Axis armies have overrun 400,000,000 peo- 
ple belonging to the United Nations. The 
Axis armies have occupied the capitals in 
about 12 of these United Nations. These 
nations have been assured restoration of 
their sovereignty. When peace comes, these 
nations will instantly set up a government. 
They will organize armies. They will oc- 
cupy their utmost boundaries. Britain, 
France, and Holland will regain sover- 
eignty over their possessions in the Far East. 

And there are the enemy states. They 
will at once blow up in some sort of revo- 
lution because their present leaders will 
be removed. 

Our boys, and the boys in every army, 
will clamor to come home as soon as the 
enemy is disarmed. Their wives and par- 
ents in every land will demand that they 
be brought home quickly. When they re- 
turn they will demand by right of their 
service and sacrifice that their state of life 
be restored to them. They will rightly 
make themselves heard. Nor are they com- 
ing home to see their countries’ substance 
and rights sacrificed in peacemaking, 
whether we like it or not. 

In all this welter of hope, suffering, 
wrong, devastation, hate, and idealism, a 
peace will have to be made. Each and 
every one of these many nations will ap- 
point representatives to participate in 
peacemaking. The spirit of nationalism 
will run high within them. Their delegates 
must try to secure the utmost in political 
and economic advantage for their impov- 
erished and suffering people. And greed, 
arrogance, subtle age-old diplomacy will 
not be absent. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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The WARTIME DRES 


Three Hollywood stars model a dress which any girl 
make if she has fifty cents and a needle and thr 


To draft the front: 
Fold fabric lengthwise through center, wrong side out. 
With folded edge toward you, measure skirt length up 


from left-hand edge (allowing 2” extra for hem). Mark 


it A, for waistline. 
Find and mark B by using your waist-to-shoulder meas- 
urement, 
From B pin or trace a straight line up to selvage. 
On this line mark C using one half your neck measure- 
ment. 
Place D twice the shoulder length above C. 

2%"" for square shoulder 
Place E to the left of D: { 3” for normal shoulder 

3%” for sloping shoulder 
Mark F (for later use) halfway between B and C, 
Measure distance from B to F. Use this same measure- 
ment to mark G at left of F. 


Put a string on a pencil and draw a half circle from B 


through G to C, thus making the front neckline. 

The material from G to B and left to slash provides extra 
goods for any type of front facing or closing you desire, as 
for a shirtwaist opening or a tucked front. 

Mark H below B using %%2 your armhole measurement plus 
3’. Draw the bustline straight up from H. Make it %4 the 
bust measurement plus 3’. Mark its termination L. 

Place J % the waist measurement plus 7” from A. Draw a 
line to connect these points. Connect J with I then E. 
Place K halfway between J and I. 

Measure halfway point from H to I. One inch above this, 
locate L. Draw a line from K to L. This indicates the 
dart line for the bust. 

Place M on waistline 3” from fold. Connect F and M. 
This indicates the center front line and allowance for front 
pleat overlap must be made below this line. Place N on 
the waistline directly in line with L. N is to indicate the 
dart line which eventually panels from waistline. The dart 
should be about 142” wide. 

In the illustration we show a line slashed across, 3’’ below 
the waistline. This is an arbitrary line. Small, short or long 
waisted figures will want to cut on the waistline itself. 
Short-waisted girls or very tall ones will prefer to cut this 
line 2” or 3” below the waistline. Cut from fold to N. 
Then the front facing is turned back or cut away as your 
closing requires and lapped as it will be when worn. The 
center skirt part is gathered or laid in pleats. The dart is 
then creased to form a tuck and turned on each side toward 
the center front and stitched. 


Locate R on the selvage of your 39” material. If a 36” 


fabric is used, a gore should be added to make skirt wide 
enough. This can be cut as indicated in RR. 


Draw a line from J to R equal to the front skirt length. - 


Proceed to draft the back. 

Measure 42” to the right of B and locate Al. 

From Al use the back waist length and locate Bl. 

Place Cl, the back skirt length plus hem allowance, to 
the right of B1, on fold. 

D1 is on line above F. Use front measurement of C to D. 
El] is to the right of D1 the same distance that E is from D 
on the front. Connect F and El. Connect Al and F with a 
shallow curve. 

To locate Fl, measure right from El the same distance of 
E to I on the front. 

Draw a straight line up from B1, % the waist measurement 
plus 5” and locate G1. H1 is % the waist measure above 
Bl. This for the dart in the back of the skirt. Pin this to 
the size and length your figure requires when you fit the 
dress. Cut from Gl to Hl. Gather extra fullness in for 
blouse above waist. — 

From Cl measure the distance from center front to R, 
less 4’’, and locate I1. Connect I1 with Cl and G1. 
Because the back is narrower than the front, you have 


room along the side for a belt and tie, or a belt and shirt- © 


maker collar as you prefer. 
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BY AIMEE LARKI 


COLLIER'’S DISTAFF EDITO!I 


HIS is the new wartime dress. Like t 

everyday living, fashion is following th 

cle. Fashion changes whenever the ne 
and right now the news is in shortages and 
make-do. Collier’s told Edith Head, chief ¢ 
Paramount Pictures, what we hoped for—a 
time dress. It must be tops in style, easy fo 
to make. It must be one that doesn’t demar 
cate pattern and a folder full of directions. 
erything, it should require minimum fabric, 
workmanship and minimum time. We wanted 
adaptable it could be made in all lengths fra 
evening, in every summer fabric, for every ty 

Miss Head got busy and designed this d 
answers all the necessary “musts.” Picking t 
Paramount’s glamor girls as mannequins, she 
sketched, pinned and fussed until she found the 
design for all three. Dorothy Lamour, VeronicaLi 
Betty Hutton deserted a vacation, a soda-sippi 
and a shooting schedule to help. They stood pi 
for measurements, helped with pinning and sew 

As you can see in the pictures, the girls did a 
by themselves. From Veronica, who is scarcely fi) 
to Dorothy, a dignified lady when she’s away 
sarong, all three can wear the dress with only a 
of fabric and length. When you make your ¢ 
your own designer. If experience has taught yw 
high necks are bad for you, make a slash neckli 
you can cut a low square neckline. Make a w 
put tiny Irish lace ruffles at the neck, raise 
gathers—whatever you like. 

Even if you’ve never made a dress befor 
afraid of this. We’ve checked and rechecked 4 
fied so that it’s practically foolproof. You ca ni 
from an old chintz curtain or a bedspread ¢ or 
piece of leftover material. Just follow the diagral 
fully. Take your own measurements with a tapt 
ure and then draft your own pattern. All you né 
piece of material 39 inches wide and twice as} 
the distance from your shoulder to your hem 
means about two and a half yards long if you’ 

Once you've finished your first dress from 
gram, you'll know your measurements and figur 
liarities exactly. You can dash off your secon 
little over an hour. And your second dress cai 
different from the first as you want to make it. : 

E | 
| 





With a tape measure take your own measui 
ments. Write them down as you go along 
Measurements needed are: neck (at shoulder) t 
waist; waist to hem (front); armhole (aro ni 
the arm at tip of shoulder); neck {around t 
neck); neck to waistline in back; waist to he 
in back; shoulder (from neck to shoulder tip). 
Easiest way to begin drafting your pattern 
to spread paper on floor. Let’s say, for examp 
you are 27” from waist to hem. You put tap 
measure along one edge of paper, measure ¢ 
29” (adding two for turning under hem) and) 
draw a straight line. This locates point / 
waist. You carry on from here. 
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Edwin E. Brown, a typical Connecticut old-timer, at work on a boat; at sixty-five he’s been 
building boats since he was nineteen years old, and still is able to do his bit for war 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR COLLIER’S BY ALBERT FENN AND KNOPF-PIX 
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power problem.” Americans think of it sim- 

ply as putting people to work. Millions of 
people will go to work if they’re just asked, or told 
where there’s work to be done. 

All over the country, people are being put to work 
in industry, farming and transportation, without red 
tape, by community enterprise. 

Let’s have a look at three typical plans: One in 
industrial Connecticut; another in war-working Mid- 
dle Western Cleveland; a third in the little California 
farm town of Davis. 

The Connecticut plan is completely voluntary. 
When a community, big or little, wants to get into 
war work, it asks Governor Raymond E. Baldwin at 
Hartford to send around Curtiss S. Johnson, editor 
of the Shore Line Times at Guilford. Johnson knows 
all the plans; he goes around trouble shooting, organ- 
izing, sprouting ideas. The communities don’t have 
to adopt them if they don’t want to. 

In the Colt Arms plant at Hartford, white-collar 
men and women cut short their regular jobs to put 
in full shifts making weapons. Around Westport, 
war material is being fashioned by mothers, shut-ins 
and women working in their own homes. In Guil- 
ford, there’s an organization called the Guilford 
Wartime Industries; it puts scores of oldsters to work 
at light manufacturing jobs—and some jobs that 
aren’t so light. 

Cleveland is working on a shift-team idea. A 


B, rove: rotten frets over it as “the man- 


butcher and a baker, after they’ve put in regular 
hours at their own work, split a shift at a war plant, 
each working four hours. This one was invented by 
J. Atlee Schafer, a coal magnate. He started writing 
to editors and finally got the big Warner & Swasey 
tool concern interested. President Charles J. Still- 
well, of the firm, tried it out with Schafer and one of 
his coal salesmen as a team. It worked. 

Now there are more than 155 teams at this one 
plant. Other plants are adopting the plan. Teams are 
made up of all sorts of people—bankers and brok- 
ers, truck drivers and tinsmiths. 

In Davis, a small California town in the Sacra- 
mento Valley, Sam Brinley started his own plan. 
Freight piled up in railroad yards; track gangs were 
hard to find, but the Southern Pacific Railroad had to 
have them to keep war material rolling. Farmers 
wanted help. 

So Sam, who is Southern Pacific agent in Davis, 
just walked up Main Street, buttonholing anyone he 
met, asking people if they wanted week-end jobs. He 
got scores. Gangs of them cleaned up the freight 
jams, worked on the high-speed track, drove out to 
help farmers. 

Other California towns quickly copied the Davis 
Plan; thousands of volunteers are working week 
ends. No red tape; just sign on and go to work. 

“Solving the manpower problem” is no snap, but 
giving more Americans a chance to go to work would 
go a long way toward easing it. tok 


Members of the Guilford Wartime Industries talk: 
manpower and production in Mr. Spencer’s worksk 


After he’s put in a full day as a dental technician, 
Hocevar works another half shift at Warner & § 








( Baldwin of Connecticut gives his advice; the 
i heads the state’s drive to get more manpower 


| 
Sicture at the left Hocevar is seen at his old job 
i dentures; at right he is busy at gear assembly 
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Although blind in one eye, sixty-three-year-old Mrs. Jenny Patchen of Saugatuck manages to 
help along the war by doing homework in addition to running her house and buying stamps 


Allen Griswold is eighty but holds down a job Bill Carpenteri, 18, drives a candy truck. “Af- 
as a boatbuilder in Edwin E. Brown’s plant ter hours” he puts in a full war shift at Colt 
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IVA mixed gang of leading citizens of Davis, California, heave their bars to line 

' |, track on the Southern Pacific. They include Roy Bainer, agricultural engineer; Del- 
| mer Marshall, school superintendent; Prof. J. F. Wilson and Jim Burks, accountant 


Robert Gage and George J. De Long work on the copy desk of a Cleve) n 
paper all day, then put in another half shift at the Warner & Swasey ¥ 
help make tools for war; they share the same toolbox and make a ge 
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Mrs. Peter Keller works—at home—for the Fairfield Aluminum Co., F 
Conn., and still finds time to raise chickens, mother two children and keep 
housework; here shé is weaving special grips used in a phase of war pro 
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| | Mrs. Michael Esposito of Saugatuck doesn’t even take time out for illness. She 
keeps up with her war industry in bed, putting together intricate parts to go into 
war implements—work which requires trained hands and the ability to concentrate 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 








MORA SCHELL, war worker, helps 
turn out automatic gyro-pilots for 
Uncle Sam’s fighting planes ...smokes 
the fighting man’s favorite — Camels. 
“No matter how much I smoke,” she 
says, “Camels never go flat on my taste. 
They always taste good!” 


FOR TASTE 
AND FOR MY 
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GREMLIN CHASERS 


yo HEARD of the Gremlins . . . pesky little 
trouble makers that hang around air fields. . . 
army camps. . . ports of call... and battle stations. 

One good antidote for Gremlins is LIFE SAVERS 
.. . they cheer a fellow up when the Gremlins get 
him down. 

Maybe that’s why our armed forces are ordering 
so many of them...so... if you have trouble get- 
ting some favorite flavor . . . blame it on the 
Gremlins. 
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one hates the bugler— 
hat about a lady bugler? 
Jotin’-tootin’ comedy of 
nd love among the Waacs 


t 
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HE whole truth about my Gabrielle 
got told first at the Stage Door Can- 
'teen, where I work in the kitchen, 
is the nearest I have been able to 
a Broadway appearance in twenty 
although heaven knows I’m so will- 
act I'd be glad to play the Arsenic 
senic and Old Lace. 

this particular day, when I sat down 
| sandwich-making table where I han- 
baloney, there was Pinky McPher- 
itting straight across from me and she 
iragging about her son Joe, who was 
Sergeant in the Army. Well, my 
HTy is so good I can remind an ele- 
y, and I at once thought: Mess ser- 
| is right. Joe always was a mess. 
Wn mother made him so, Joe and that 


) 








—. erst." 


mink coat of hers being the only things 
she ever spent lavishly on, although Pinky 
had married the type which was once 
scornfully referred to as a big butter-and- 
egg man, which of course today would be 
practically a royal title. Well, anyway, I 


let her give out like she was the only , 


woman with a son in the Army until I 
couldn’t stand it any more. 

“You may have a son at the front,” I 
interrupts, “but I’ve got a daughter at the 
back.” 

“You mean Gabrielle?” Pinky asks me, 
a typical dumb remark, for Pinky knew 
perfectly well I have an only child. But 
then Pinky never did have horse sense even 
in the old days when she was in the pony 
ballet—before she married a big butter- 
and-egg man. 

“I mean my Gab,” I reassured her. 
“She’s in the Waacs, and what’s more, she’s 
the bugler!” 

It did me good to see the expression on 
Pinky’s face. She looked kind of disap- 
pointed on account she had been enjoying 
pitying me and my troubles with my 





daughter all these years, an enjoyment 
which hadn’t cost her a cent. 

“Gabrielle the bugler!” she says in- 
credulously. “Why, you never used to be 
able to get her up before noon! Who gets 
her up?” 

“Who gets the bugler up has been a mili- 
tary secret ever since Irving put Berlin on 
the map,” I told her. “All I know is, she’s 
doing it in Florida.” 

“Bugler!” says Pinky, not able to get 
over it. “Then she’s following in your foot- 
steps after all!” 

“Well, not exactly in my footsteps,” I 
says, “with me wearing a size 2} and her 
a 7-C. But she is following the family pro- 
fession instead of being a telegraph opera- 
tor which, as you know, she preferred.” 

Well, by this time all the ladies were in- 
terested. A daughter who is a Waac is still 
a comparative novelty among Army moth- 
ers, and nothing would do but for me to 
tell them about Gabrielle. Which I did 
with all the reluctance of a movie star ac- 
cepting an Oscar. And of course I had to 
go back a ways to explain. 


Gabrielle stood six feet in her service 
shoes and Bill stood five feet five. May- 
be they had to sit down to fall in love 





LOW, GABRIELLE, 


BLOW! 


~Nina Wilcox Putnam 


MD -RY EARL OLIVER HURST 
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To commence with, the subject of Ga- 
brielle’s size and what to do with a big 
girl in the theatrical world had been one 
of the troubles Pinky had enjoyed helping 
me moan over. And her size had been ter- 
ribly hard on Gabrielle herself. The kids 
in school used to laugh at her and even 
though she was always pretty, the boys 
were scared to carry her books home. 
When she grew up it was a generation too 
late, Mr. Ziegfeld’s show girls being a 
thing of the past and most of Gab’s con- 
temporaries being so ignorant of theater 
history they thought a show girl was a 
strip-teaser. 

However, Gabrielle got so’s she didn’t 
care for spotlights in any form and wanted 
to sink into some practical job like that 
awful old grandfather of hers on her fa- 
ther’s side. Old man Tupple was station- 
master and telegraph operator in a tank 
town, and when Gab’s pa and I were out 
on the Orpheum Circuit and had finally 
given up in despair trying to make her a 
part of the act, we usec-to-teave.Gab at 
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the Hill are now strained to the point of 

open rupture. This is nothing new. Every 
Chief Executive from George Washington down 
has had his breaks with an angry and rebellious 
Congress, particularly Madison, Lincoln, Taft, Wil- 
son and Hoover. 

In at least two of these deadlocks, the results 
affected disastrously the future of the nation. The 
fateful breach between Abraham Lincoln and the 
Congressional majority of the time not only length- 
ened the war at a heavy cost in lives and treasure 
but bred the hates and ruin of Reconstruction. 

The cleavage between Woodrow Wilson and the 
legislative branch started with pinprick irritations. 
As neither party showed any inclination to bridge 
the gulf, it deepened and widened; the “war to end 
war” sowed only dragons’ teeth. 

The break between President Roosevelt and his 
Congress has not yet reached any such danger 
point, but the possibilities are there. An Adminis- 
tration majority in the Senate, provided by 57 Dem- 
ocrats as opposed to 38 Republicans and one lone 
Progressive, has been changed into a minority by 
open revolt. In the House, where 222 Democrats 
face 208 Republicans and five Independents, roll 
calls have shown the situation to be even worse. 

No longer, are Presidential requests received as 
coming straight from Sinai. With no attempt at 
concealment, these senators have braided eagle 
feathers into their scalplocks and gone on the war- 
path: Tydings of Maryland, Van Nuys of Indiana, 
Byrd of Virginia, Maloney of Connecticut, George 
of Georgia, Eastland of Mississippi, Gerry of 
Rhode Island, Bailey of North Carolina, Gillette of 
Iowa, McKellar of Tennessee, Johnson of Colo- 
rado, Wheeler of Montana, Smith of South Caro- 
lina, McCarran of Nevada and Clark of Missouri. 

O’Mahoney of Wyoming has boldly left the 
reservation at various times, Connally of Texas 
thunders against a “power-hungry bureaucracy,” 
Bankhead of Alabama has taken angry issue with 
the Great White Father on the size of the Army, 
Truman of Missouri and Walsh of Massachusetts 
have indulged repeatedly in sharp criticism, and 
even Alben Barkley of Kentucky voted against the 
Administration’s bill to control food prices. 

Much of the bitterness, of course, has its base 
either in personal resentment or outraged con- 
servatism. Tydings, George and “Cotton Ed” Smith 
have not forgotten that the President tried to purge 
them in 1938, and Van Nuys, McCarran and Clark 
remember that the Administration was against their 
re-election. The South, more or less as a_-whole, is 
opposed to continued emphasis on “social gains.” 


Rien: between the White House and 


Voice of the People 


None of this, however, is a complete explanation. 
Congressmen believe implicitly that the recent elec- 
tion expressed popular protest against waste, gov- 
ernment by directive, incredible questionnaires and 
other blunderings of an overstuffed bureaucracy. 
As senators and representatives see it—and their 
ears are never far from the grass roots—a flat dis- 
sent from the Administration’s domestic policies 
was demanded by the Voice of the People. 

The President’s conduct of the war abroad will 
go unopposed, but in many home-front matters, 
enough Democrats will vote with the Republicans 
to furnish an anti-Roosevelt majority. Every ap- 
propriation is already being studied microscop- 
ically, and strong efforts will be made to wipe out 
entirely those agencies which impress Congress as 
being superfluous. 

This, in the main, is surface stuff. The real reason 
for the revolt goes deeper. There is hardly a man 
on the Hill who doesn’t feel, rightly or wrongly, 
that Congress has been short-circuited by the White 
House, and made to “lose face.” This includes 
many ardent New Dealers. What they want and 
what they mean to fight for is full recognition of 
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Congress as a co-ordinate branch of ge 
the one and only body authorized to make 
of the land. 

This keynote is not sounded by any 
servative as Cotton Ed Smith or by a confirr 
structionist like Wheeler of Montana, but by 
a New Dealer than Joseph O'Mahoney, “§ 
January 7, 1941, and April 12, 1942,” 
senator from Wyoming, “the President iss 
hundred executive orders. They were not} 
the halls of Congress on the responsibilit 
chosen by the public and known to the pu 
were written in private by anonymous 
They were not subject to public hearing 
they analyzed in public debate. They dii 
come known to the public until issued— 
they were effective. 

“Here also,” and Senator O’Mahoney’s 
finger points to a pile of papers on his 
sixty-six ‘laws’ put forth by federal agen 
the guise of directives, rules and regulatio 


This separation of authority and resp 
found in practically every bureaucratic 
ment, is the source of the evils of which f] 
complain. The remedy is obvious. The 
should call upon Congress for the enac 
necessary laws, and Congress itself sho 
more care in the delegation of powers b 
ing greater ’watchfulness over the use by 
of the powers it grants.” 


Operating on Good Faith 


The gentleman from Wyoming pitches 
ment on high and impersonal ground, b 
senators make no secret of deep personal 
“Here on the Hill,” runs their complaint, 
ate by assuming good faith. When a m 
duces a bill, we accept his assurance that 
no jokers. The President, however, has cor 
refused to be bound by this agreement. Y 
asks for a delegation of power, we never kr 
far it will be stretched by the interpretatio 
some agency head chooses to put upon it. 
told, you will remember, that there was no. 
place a $25,000 limitation on earned income 
ecutive order, and look what happened. Fr 
on, we mean to protect ourselves in the ¢ 

The resolution authorizing the House 
mittee on Appropriations to employ a sta! 
pert investigators puts a curb bit in the m 
every administrative agency. Equally signi 
the creation of a committee to ride-herd on 
eral bureaus, departments, etc., with the e 
of War, Navy and White House. 

None other than conservative, high- 
Howard Smith of Virginia is the chairman, 
with almost unholy relish that he annour 
purpose to “stop the deliberate misreprese 
of acts of Congress,” and to “provide citizer 
full protection against undue harassment.” 

All of which comes under the head of bad 
for the Administration. In the Senate, an ar 
nistic coalition can block the President at 
point; in the House, the gentleman from Vi. 
can halt the whole machinery of governme 
keeping the McNutts, the Wickards and the 
sons on the witness stand for days at a time. 

With the break between the President and 
gress broadening rapidly, extremists on both 
talk cheerily of a fight to the finish. The Rt 
cans, as a group, are convinced that Roost 
domestic leadership has been repudiated b 
voters, and look forward to 1944 with confic 
Many Democrats either share this convictii 
rejoice at the chance to release festering Tr 
ments. 

There are also men of sense on both side! 
appreciate the danger of letting the break ¥ 
These men of good will are active at the 
House and on the Hill with sound, persuasive 
ments. 

With the nation fighting for its life, it is 1 
ways wise or possible for the executive brar 
wait on the slower processes of the legi 
branch. Congress is being asked to see this. 

The plea of haste, however, should not be u 
an excuse to by-pass Congress, nor should é 
statutes be “interpreted” to expand a definite 
of power. The President is being asked to se 

If these wholly reasonable concepts preva 
can avert the stalemate between the executi¥ 
legislative branches that threatens to paraly: 
government. 
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This bird-cage is built to catch sharks! 


OTHER REASON FOR GOODYYEAR LEADERSHIP 


YEAR ACO the eastern coastline of our 
atry was infested by “sharks” of a 
ous variety ... sharks which brought 


hing death to scores of American ships 


hundreds of American seamen. 


oday it is very unhealthy for those same 
ks, thanks in large measure to the 
eless patrolling of our shores by blimps 
termed, by a spokesman of the U. S. 


ry, “the natural enemy of the U-boat.” 


his is good news for all America, but 
articularly warms the hearts of Good- 
‘people. For this is fulfilment of a 
bh. More than thirty years ago Goodyear 


began to build and fly balloons and air- 
ships. It has never stopped. Through the 
dark days, when many gave up lighter- 
than-air craft, Goodyear carried on... 
keeping the nation’s only technical staff in- 
tact . . . maintaining continuous research 
... storing up a vast reservoir of skills and 
experience unequaled anywhere. 


Thus, when the enemy struck without 
warning, Goodyear was able to build air- 
ships for the Navy, and help train pilots 
to operate them. Today, because some one 
had faith, the shoreline of America is safer, 
and the future of free men brighter. 


A pioneer in rubber, Goodyear also works in 
metals, chemicals, aircraft and is one of the 
world’s largest producers of fabrics. Serving 
the nation today, Goodyear will have many 
interesting new products for you tomorrow. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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He was overseas—and no let- 
ters came, no word at all. 
The waiting was hard, but 


Mary had the kids and the 
old house and her memories 


T WAS late. Most of the surgical dress- 
ing class had gone. Because she was 
one of the monitors, Mary was staying 

on in the bleak old automobile salesroom 
to finish sacking up the sponge packs they 
had made that afternoon. Miss Perry, 
who had taught Mary in grammar school, 
had stayed, too. She held the brown paper 
sack, while Mary stuffed the last of the 
gauze bundles in, carefully—four cross- 
ways on the bottom, then two the other 
way, and four again. 

“How many did we do today?” 

“Five hundred, not counting that last 

little pile.” 


26 


Young Siddy had half the neighborhood out 
by the garage, playing “basketball. 
could hear his lusty yells through the others’ 


hat will this day 


By Alberta Pierson Hannum 
ILLUSTRATED 


Mary 


Mary felt the strain of the afternoon's 
work at the small of her back. But it was 
a good, physical sensation, and she wel- 
comed it. e 

“What do you hear from Sid?” 

“T’ve not heard anything for four weeks, 
Miss Perry.” 

“Oh, well,” said Miss Perry, “the mails 
are so irregular.” 

“T know.” Mary closed the bag flaps and 
sealed them. “I suppose these four weeks 
just seem so particularly long because of 
everything that’s happening over there 
right now.” 

The older woman glanced sympatheti- 
cally at Mary’s purely cut face, its slender- 
ness sharpened by strain. There was an 
inward reserve of calm in the blue eyes, 
but the eyes now showed nights that could 
take no rest. 

“Do you know where he is, exactly?” 

Mary shook her head and made a 
neater fold on one of the left-over band- 
ages. “His last letter just said the fleece- 
lined pajamas I’d sent finally had caught 
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up with him and were wonderful. He said 
the desert was hot in the daytime, and he 
had a fine sunburn, but at night it got aw- 
fully cold.” 

“You'll probably get all your news at 
once,” said Miss Perry, “we had six let- 
ters and a cablegram from my nephew last 
week, all in one afternoon. You go on, 
Mary. I'll finish up these last few.” 


ARY pulled off her blue coif grate- 
fully. “Will you? I do want to get 
home and see if there’s any news. I’ve had 
the feeling all day I’d hear at least by night.” 
And without warning she grew afraid of 
the night coming. The fear attacked un- 
expectedly, like a slug in the solar plexus, 
like a fist pressing in, hot and hurting. 
Outside, she puiled her coat collar closer 
about her throat. It was coming on toward 
that time of year when there should have 
been some spring in the feel of things. But 
the dusk held no such promise. It had 
only a searching cold. She walked fast 
against it. She walked down the street 
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past the high school and remember 
day the smartest boy in school hz 
her in the hall by the library and giv 
his basketball button. He was a yea 
than she, and had given it to her, ve 
dainfully. But he had given it to he 

It had been cold that day, too. Bu 
had been a wind. Wind and old 
had come driving at them clear fre 
end of the elm-lined street. Tonight 
a still cold. The dark, stripped elm 
great thorns against the colorless sk; 
along the frozen walk sides the 
leaves lay stiffly. They lay singly, 
lonely look. 

At the corner by the high scho 
passed the old red brick house whe 
had grown up. It was on that front 
in the swing on the last night befe 
went back to his senior year at Stat 
he had said awkwardly, earnestly, *} 
you, Mary. Does that sound funny? 

It had not sounded funny. Andt 
swer had been something that hat 

(Continued on page 71) 
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: At the station—on vacation— 0 IN 

‘a Cherrie Chipmunk stood. THE 
A The Crop Corps beckoned. Cherrie reckoned lla 

ft She could do some good. ge im 
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And she was right. From dawn till night 
She helped the farmer’s son. 

While he was charmed with how she farmed, 
She found he was The One. 








| They matched so well they rang the bell— 
| A Happy Blend of mates. 

And that, you'll say, is Calvert’s way 
_ Of blending whiskey traits. 


@ 
‘br CALVERT takes the best and makes 
i@#whiskey that is right. 

‘Me blend’s the same that won acclaim; 
i's mellow, smooth and light! 
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Staff Sgt. Garland Martin of Culman, Ala., neutralizes a Bouncing Baby laid by 
the Germans. Slight pressure on prongs hurls 350 death-scattering steel pellets 
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The retreating enemy left a trail of jumping TNT all the way from Kasserine to 
El Guettar and Maknassy. ,Here American soldiers warily uproot mines and traps 


Capt. T. O. Palmer of the Engineer Corps examines an antipersonnel mine that 
was located by the electromagnetic detector held by soldier in background 
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URING the battle of El Guettar, 
De»: infantrymen passed me from 

the valley on their way to have leg 
wounds examined. 

“They're still laying *’em,” said one, 
shaping a tin can in the air with his hands. 
“They don’t even take Sunday off.” 

“They got a new Bouncing Baby,” said 
the other. “It’s got two wires spreading 
two feet in each direction from the can. 
New to me, anyway.” 

It occurred to your correspondent that 
seldom in the course of human events has 
so much painstaking labor and ingenuity 
been lavished in a reprehensible cause 
as the Germans have given to the work 
of mining Tunisia and embroidering its 
landscape with booby traps. Certain 
Americans have, in: advance of the rest, 
followed the pleasure trails of jumping 
TNT on the enemy’s very heels all the way 
from Kasserine Gap to El Guettar and 
Maknassy, often plucking up mines by 
hand like radishes and counting their fin- 
gers and toes with great care at the end of 
each day’s chores. 

The bulk of this delousing work was 
done by the engineers. But the engineers 
had roads to build and btidges to repair 
and swollen wadis to control. Preceding 
them, protecting their flanks, and serving 
as the Army’s eyes by land were recon- 
naissance outfits like the one commanded 
by a tall young man from Urbana, Illinois, 
Captain Francis W. Adams. “Recon” 
troops are their own engineers. I knew 
that Adams’ men had weeded some of Tu- 
nisia’s livest mine fields from Kasserine to 
Sbeitla and from Feriana to Gafsa. So I 
went to see them. 

I found the Adams probing and can- 
vassing squad in a cheerful state of mind, 
down in a corner of the bright, windy, 
dusty desert battleground of the El Guet- 
tar Valley. The captain was cheerful. His 
brain trust of first lieutenants and shave- 
tails was cheerful. Even the buck private 
digging a hole in a sandbank behind the 
captain’s outdoor office looked pleased as 
he blew his nose. It was the inevitable 
attitude of a unit which calls itself “the 
luckiest outfit in Africa.” 

“Five months over here, been in every 
fighting zone, and haven’t lost a man 
killed,” said Lieutenant Elmer Crompton 
from Ogden, Kansas. 

“They got six of us prisoner and busted 
an arm here and there,” said Lieutenant 
Casimir Lenard from Chicago; “but that’s 
the works.” 

“Which is kind of humorous,” said Lieu- 
tenant Louis S. Peek from the unmined 
town of Hazlehurst, Mississippi, “when 
you figure that a truck blew up under us 
at Sbeitla and nobody broke a finger- 
nail, and a shell hit thirty feet from my 
bunch and we were goners except that 
she rolled a little bit and turned out to 
be a dud, and some of the boys have been 
scratching up Teller mines and Bouncing 
Babies with their thumbs.” 


Road Paved with Danger 


“Before we came down to Gafsa this 
last time,” said Captain Adams, “the road 
was crawling with hidden explosives. The 
center was not much touched because 
signs of digging would show. Shoulders 
and ditches were alive with Teller mines 
and Bouncing Babies.” 

The weeding squad didn’t object much 
to the Teller mine, but the Bouncing Baby 
is an evil dish. She resembles a tomato 
can with three delicate wire prongs ex- 
tending from the top. As opposed to the 
twelve pounds of straightforward TNT 
of the Teller, she contains more than 300 
steel ball bearings which circulate with 
the force of live slugs while their sponsor, 
the Baby, plunges about like a demon. 

For variety the Axis planters‘sometimes 
left German mines or French or Italian 
box mines. The French box mine as 
adapted by the enemy is a fair enough 


























































sample of this type of gadget: a rect 
metal box twelve by six by four 
containing eight pounds of explos 
reas a 300-pound pressure t 
off. 
Like most mines found on fe 
the box mine is antivehicular, The 
ing Baby, on the other hand, is 
sonnel, requiring less pressure to 
and being designed to heckle ho, 
The Axis missed few bets t 
the scouts who followed, protect 
selves at every step. They foun 
sown most copiously. through sh 
of curves in the road to trap the 
driver who took his turns wide, 
mines sown around telephone px 
in the ground above which Sigr 
men would be stringing their wir 
It was always a relief to Ad 
when they came upon mine fie) 
turned out to be of British or 
sowing left by the Axis to serve 
erangs. American and British m 
Tunisia were seldom booby-trapp 
is to say they concealed no § 
mines hooked beneath them to do 
triple the chances of death for they 
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Mines Protect Axis 


The reason for this lay in the H 
the Tunisian campaign and not 
of imagination on the part of 
gineers. For us this campaign wi 
cally offensive and we didn’t wast 
time and labor on elaborate de 
mine fields. The Axis was stalling 
ately for time, and its operatives 
no effort to honeycomb the grour 
their fleeing troops with potential 

No abandoned truck or wreckei 
was a safe bet to tinker with. In on 
recon men found and deloused 4 
known to British as the “triple & 
the first mine was hooked to anothe 
in turn was hooked to a third well 
in the vitals of the deserted crate. W, 
ied, but not well enough. The mine: 
were almost never fooled. q 

One can never tell how a minei 
to act. Captain Adams, beating 
country in his jeep S6ne day, touc 
a mine that four other cars of hil 
had just passed unscathed. The st 
luck of the troop was running in hi 
and he lost a rear tire and nothing 
Another day the captain was save 
premature disintegration when ar 
warned him off a mined road and }} 
to an uncharted camel track. i 

Adams’ troopers, hurrying to th 
of overtaking the enemy, occasions 
up mines with their hands, but mor 
they used detectors and bayonets. 
Hoyle at the moment to describe th 
detecting apparatus by its inner we 
but the silhouette of a soldier \ 
cagily down the road with a pole 
hand, pack on his back and a disk 
end of the pole held about six inch 
suspect ground became a familia 
in Tunisia. Behind this man wal 
ers with bayonets to pry the min 
when a detector picked it up. : 

All the way down to the fringe of 
Adams’ men felt their way through 
tions of trouble in cans, now digg 
Teller mines with their hands, now 
for the prongs of the Bouncing Bal 
sensitive fingers, and most often } 
down roads with mine sweepers abt i) 
thirds as fast as a man normally 

Maybe it was a private bargain ¥ 
god of mine fields, as well as shai) 
and quick fingers that kept them 2 = 
Four of them walked down a sid 
of Gafsa one ‘morning after 
troops had occupied this little 
The last scout stepped absent-m 
over a loose round stone in the ro 
It was a stone made for kicking by 
feet. The scout turned suddenly ar 
“Hell, how do I know that ain’t n 
They looked and it was. | 
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| SET A Conservation Check-uo EVERY 30 DAYS 





“Three-legged Horsepower Won't Get You Far'!... 


Much depends on your 
rubber! Switch tires, inspect tires... obey the law. And next 
most important—make sure every drop of gasoline works for 
you! See your Mobilgas dealer now. . . for his complete 
Conservation Check-Up. Let him check battery, oil filter, 
air cleaner, spark plugs. Just one simple service may save up 
to 10% of your gas... and others are equally important! 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO.,INC., and Affiliates: Magnolia 
Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. of California. 
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THE SIGN OF FRIENDLY SERVICE 






























Carried by valiant Chinese guerrillas, 
the wounded Tokyo bombers flee from 
pursuing Japs, pausing only long enough 
for Captain Lawson to endure the agony 
of watching a buddy saw off his left leg 


IV 


HE weather was beginning to clear as we left 

the winding path away from the fisherman’s 

place and threaded our way along the over- 
grown path. Thatcher was walking behind me. I 
was carried off the path and along the little dikes of 
rice paddies. We were going up to higher ground, 
and I thought I might get a glimpse of the plane. I 
twisted around as much as I could on my cramped 
conveyance and asked Thatcher also to look down 
toward the beach. But we couldn’t see what was 
left of the Ruptured Duck. Somehow I was glad 
I couldn’t. 

The coolies stopped at a little farm where a Chi- 
nese in a broad straw hat was working in a field 
and chatted ‘animaiedly with him, looking now 
and then at me. The Chinese carrying the front end 
of the pole was very young and much stronger than 
the ancient man behind me. None of the coolies 
wore hats; they were clothed in short pants made of 
coarse gray material—apparently hand-woven— 
had on open shirts and were barefooted. Their feet 
were big, flat and sure. As we rose to still higher 
ground, the men climbed mossy rocks as if they 
were steps. Their toes gripped the rocks like fin- 


Lieut. Dean Davenport, copilot, was catapulted 
with Lawson through the plastic nose of the 
bomber when it hit the water off the Chinese coast 


Thirty Seconds Over Tok 


BY CAPTAIN TED W. LAWSON 














gers. I hung on as I swung between them 
butchered hog. 

It must have been in the early afternoon 
19th when we reached the top of the hill ¥ 
been climbing, passed through a weird natur 
nel and came out of it to look down on a y 
valley. We passed down a narrow trail th 
lined with tall brambly bushes. The trail we 
ening. I half raised myself and looked ahea¢ 

A big, lush meadow stretched out befe 
There was a rather large, comparatively m 
house to the left. In front of it were McCl 
enport and Clever. There were some st 
starved-looking Chinese cattle grazing near b 

But what held my eye was that about 2007 
looking, sinister men stood here and there abe 
house, silently: watching us come toward th 
could see even from a distance that they wer 
armed. I had to blink. It seemed so unr 
thought of some half-remembered, half-scra 
impression of Robin Hood. It must have be 
way several of the waiting men stood poised | 
edge of a neighboring woods—tense, watchft 

I was glad when I spotted Charlie near the] 
He still might be turning us in, but at least Is 
to derive some strength and determinatioi 
from the sight of his strong, aimost cruel fae 
was obviously in charge here. All remaining 
that he was a guerrilla began to flee my mind 

My coolies put me down near Clever in fré 
the house. Charlie hovered over us as some 
men edged in closer, squatted on their haune 
a circle and looked at us. 

“You... eat?” Charlie asked me. 

If I shook my head negatively, which t 
would have meant that I had not eaten, he 
think I was declining food. So I just pointed te 
was left of my mouth, and so did the others. 

For some reason— (Continued on pag” 
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MITCHELL BOMBERS SMASH JAP BASE AT RABAU 


fEAFORTH American B-25 Mitchells were the stars and the great cities of Australia. From Rabaul, doz- growing South Pacific arsenal of the United Natit) 
in the complete destruction of a Jap convoy of ens-of ships, hundreds of planes and thousands of 

22 ships that had left Rabaul two days before. . . men have gone to destruction under the withering 
attacks of the Mitchell and other weapons in the 





Since the Mitchell first bombed Tokyo, the i 
have hated it and feared it more than any Ol) 


““B-25’s made a shattering attack on Rabaul, New plane. But they will learn to fear it still more. 


Britain, leaving docks, barracks, and supply depots NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION. INC we at North American are building Mitchell bo) 
M)ruins Inglewood, California i ers that are far superior to their predecessors) 
Kansas City Dallas performance, armament, crew protection and § a 


Again North American B-25 Mitchell bombers have 


: : Member, Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. eral combat utility. 
hit the Jap hard. Today his powerful base at Rabaul . 
is badly crippled, and further removed are his Desires Reers SH That’s our big contribution to winning the ” 
chances of conquest in New Guinea, the Solomons B-25 MITCHELL P-51 MUSTANG AT-6 TEXAN sooner—days, weeks, or even months. Fi 











} A : é a 
Altitude bombing, one of many techniques used by pilots Low level bombing is another. The Mitchell drops delayed Torpedo launching —The Mitchell has also been fitted F 
i of North American Mitchells in their devastating attacks action bombs low and close enough to send them crashing torpedo carrier, launching its deadly load at enemy vet 


on Jap shipping. into the side of the target. from low altitude. 
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All of a sudden he began to yell. And then I saw what Johnny saw: a trail of smoke coming from 


IS name was really Bayfoot, but of 
| course from the very first roll call 
. he was “Barefoot” to the guys in 
latoon—Johnny Barefoot. He was 
of a lanky guy, not very tall, with 
hair and that slow up-Carolina way 
king. I'd been three or four days in 
ext bunk to him before I ever heard 
peak, or hardly even knew he was 


vas after evening chow, and the guys 
‘kind of sprawling around the squad 
This Johnny Barefoot was lying on 
ink, not looking at anything in par- 
ir. Then all of a sudden he spoke to 
till without looking at me. He said, 
| reckon hit’d hinder a man much 
| gettin’ in the A’r Force, because he 
t have much schoolin’?” 
aid, “How much schooling you had?” 
Iwo ye’rs, and part of a third,” he said. 
Vell,” I said, “to be frank, bud, you’re 
capped.” 

iggered,”’ he said. 

en he didn’t say anything for a while. 
a bit, he got up and walked down to 
d of the squad room. There was a 
yhat they call orientation sheet there, 
\the silhouettes of planes on it. At 
forty of them, Allied and Axis. 
ny stood there maybe a minute, and 
he came back to his bunk. I said, 
ng, “Well, you learned ‘em all?” 
Gave me a quick little look, and then 
ed back at the sheet. He named every 
Forty of them. 

aid, “Good Lord, did you pick ’em 
nat quick?” 

said, ‘““Shucks, no. I knew ’em afore 
r come.” 
st like that. And he took off his shoes 
his fatigues and went to bed. A guy 
you'd swear never seen anything faster 
an oxcart in his life. 

il, maybe he was slow, but he was 
steady. He tackled the corporals 
and the sergeants. Always the same 
tion: How could a feller get in the 
orce? Of course they gave him the 
laugh. Then, somehow, he cornered 
sergeant, and got permission to 
the company commander. When 
le back, I asked him how he’d made 


? 





out with the captain. Johnny Barefoot 
said, “He was right nice.” 

“Did he give you any encouragement?” 
I asked 

“Not much,” Johnny Barefoot said. 

And that was the way it was. Except 
that I happened to know he’d walk two 
miles to the Service Club just to look at 
the aviation magazines. 

Just to make it really sad, he was a per- 
fect infantryman. He could walk all day 
under a full pack and finish not even 
breathing hard. He was smart on the drill 
field, he kept the bore of his rifle like a mir- 
ror, and when we went on the range the 
first day he shot ninety-seven for one 
hundred. And [ still think the markers 
gypped him on the rapid-fire. If he’d 
been able to keep his mind and his eyes off 
airplanes, he’d have been the best man in 
the company by miles. But he couldn't. 

If a plane came over us, Johnny Bare- 
foot was just gone. No matter what. If 
we were drilling, he’d just stop. And stare. 
If we were out in the brush, practicing ex- 
tended order or concealment, he’d just 
stand straight up. And stare. 

He ran the corporals crazy. They bawled 
him out till they couldn’t speak above a 
whisper. He went right on being the best 
soldier in the training battalion except 
when there were planes overhead. 


HIS went on for weeks. Then they . 


gave us, as a kind of polish-off, some 
homemade maneuvers. Miles out into the 
woods, extended order, mortars and heavy 
machine guns in support. And then, just 
for a surprise, a little strafing from the air. 
Three observation planes came over the 
trees, and before we could say camouflage 
they were zooming the twigs right off our 
helmets. I got to say for the guys, they 
took it swell. They went out of sight like 
so many scared woodchucks. All, of 
course, but Johnny Barefoot. He just stood 
there—staring. 

You could hear corporals and sergeants 
squalling from every bush in that part of 
Carolina. But he just stood there. And all 
of a sudden he began to yell too. And run. 
Pointing as he ran. 

I was next man to him, and something in 


his voice made me run too. And then I 
saw what Johnny saw: a trail of smoke 
coming from the nose of the third plane 
in the formation, and then a flare of flame. 
The plane staggered in the air and, before 
you could believe you were seeing it, it 
was down in the trees. 

We heard it hit, and then we had the 
fire to follow. Johnny got there first, and 
the flame was all up around the closed-in 
cockpit. I could see the pilot slumped down 
inside, and I could hear Johnny Barefoot 
yelling, “Back there! By your hand! 
Therets an emergency catch! Slip it!” 

Don’t ask me how he knew. But there 
was. I slipped it, and Johnny yanked the 
sliding cover back. And then he was right 
into the flame, hauling the pilot loose. 

There were other guys up there then. 
Corporals and sergeants and lieutenants 
to help and get off runners for the ambu- 
lance and all that. And Johnny Barefoot 
standing there by the burning plane. I 
saw his hands then—and I was good and 
sick, 

Well, that was it. The pilot lived, with 
a few scorch marks and two cracked verte- 
brae. Johnny Barefoot lay in the hospital 
with his hands in bandages a foot thick. I 
went to see him. I didn’t say anything 
about the medal that was coming, because 
Id been told not to, but I did tell him about 
the captain arranging for his mother and 
father to come down to see him. 

When I got back to the company, I 
stopped in the outer orderly room to chew 
the fat with one of the guys there, and I 
heard the captain call a number on his 
phone. 

Then somehow I knew the captain was 
talking to an Air Forces major at Ray 
Field. I heard him say, “You can fix it, 
Tom. Just request the transfer. I know it’s 
a little out of line, but... yes, you can—” 

There was a pause, and I guess the ma- 
jor asked a question. One the captain 
didn’t want to answer. But he said, “The 
doctors won’t say. Nobody can tell about 
his hands till the bandages come off . 
Yeah—maybe.” 

Another pause. Then, “Tell ’em it was 
a clerical error. I don’t care what you tell 
*em—afterward.” 
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the nose of the third plane 


Right then the first sergeant came in, 
and I scrammed. 

I was at the medal-giving, as a kind of 
accessory hero or something. Also 
Johnny’s mother and father, looking very 
washed and scared. And photographers 
and public relations men, and the captain, 
and the captain’s Air Forces major friend. 
The major was the real thing. Slim and 
keen. A West Pointer. Steel with fire in 
the steel. He pinned the medal on Johnny. 
saying something about, “in behalf of the 
Secretary of War—” and “for heroism in 
excess of duty—” 


E PINNED the medal on, while the 

cameras clicked, and then he paused a 
minute, and he was holding an Air Forces 
winged shoulder emblem in his hand. He 
leaned over Johnny, and said, “And on my 
own behalf, I take pleasure in telling you 
that, of this date, you have been trans- 
ferred from Infantry to the Air Forces 
Command.” 

And he pinned the wings on the shoul- 
der of Johnny’s maroon G.I. bathrobe. 
There was a moment of silence. Lying 
there in bed, Johnny looked at the wings— 
then up at the major. After quite a long 
while, Johnny said, “Sir—you mean I’m in 
it—now?” 

The major said, “That’s right. Private 
John Bayfoot, United States Army Air 
Forces.” 

That was the end. But there seemed to 
be something Johnny wanted to say. The 
major hesitated, held by the question in 
Johnny’s eyes. Johnny said, “Sir—” 

The major waited. Johnny took a long 
breath. He said, “Sir—if a fellow was in 
the A’r Force—I mean, really in it—would 
lack of schoolin’ hinder him much from 
being a pilot, sir?” 

The major looked at Johnny. He looked 
at the inches-thick bandages on Johnny’s 
hands. I guess for the first and last time in 
his life, the major didn’t quite know what 
to say. He couldn’t see through the band- 
ages; no one could see through them. He 
gave the only answer a soldier could have 
given to Johnny Bayfoot’s eyes. He said. 
“Why, no. I don’t see why it should hinder 
a man.” 
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ONGI/INES 


THE WORLD'S MOST Ker WATCH 





Bi! Klem is an ardent fisherman as well as 
a famous baseball umpire. Going after 
tarpon one day he was about to step on the 
fishing boat when his Longines watch 
snagged on a line, pulled from his wrist 
and disappeared under thirty feet of water. 

Bill Klem loved that watch. So he hired a 
deep sea diver who went down and brought 
the watch out of the briny. The watch was 
rushed to the jeweler who washed out the 
salt water and dried and re-oiled it and no 
damage was done to the movement. The 
cost of the diver’s services and the over- 
hauling of the watch would have bought 
a new Longines... but it wouldn’t have 
been quite the same old friend. 

Countless other men and women all over 
the world also think of their Longines 
watches as faithful friends. They know 
they can trust a Longines watch to keep 
good time for a long, long time. 


Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co , Inc., New York, 
Montreal, Geneva; also makers of the Wittnauer 
Watch a companion product of unusual merit. 


WINNER OF 10 WORLD'S FAIR GRAND PRIZES 
AND 28 GOLD MEDAL AWARDS 











Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo 


probably our bloody condition—they 
wouldn’t take us inside. I could see that 
the place was clean and had a floor. Char- 
lie disappeared and we were left with the 
staring circle of guerrillas. We studied 
their tough, weatherbeaten faces as in- 
tently as they studied our wounds. I won- 
dered if all of them could resist the temp- 
tation to turn us over to the Japanese. 
The Japanese must want us badly enough 
to’ pay a lot, I thought. 

One of the toughest-looking men in 
the bunch now got up and advanced on me 
as I lay there, too exhausted from the trip 
over the hill to care what he would do to 
me. He reached down quickly toward my 
mouth and when he pulled his hand away 
I felt a lighted cigarette between that part 
of my lips which still met. 

I tried to smile back at him, but I felt 
more like crying. Maybe from relief. 
Maybe shock. I don’t know. Anyway, I 
closed my eyes now and I thought that 
wherever I was, I was among good men... 
men who were fighting for about the same 
thing I was fighting for. These men had 
us at their mercy and showed us that 
mercy. I remember mumbling to myself 
that if I could stay here and get well it 
would be good. I wanted to go on fighting, 
with them. 

I opened my eyes again when Charlie 
reappeared carrying bowls of some sickly 
gray stuff covered with a rough sauce that 
looked alive. The thought of trying to get 
it down my throat was too much for me. I 
had to say no. I finally got the idea over to 
Charlie that I wanted hot water. So did the 
others. We had heard so many lectures 
about the dangers of drinking unboiled 
water, in case we had to land or jump be- 
fore we reached the preordained fields, that 
it stuck in our heads even under these cir- 
cumstances. 

Charlie went back in and returned soon 
with bowls of hot water with a deep Chi- 
nese spoon in each. The guerrillas watched 
us gulp it The new ones who came up 
would stare at my face a long time and, 
invariably, cluck their tongues. I won- 
dered if they knew what we had done. 
Charlie must, though we had told nothing. 

When we were finished with the hot 
water, Charlie reached over and started to 
take the .45 or Ellen’s .25 out of the two 
holsters Thatcher wore. Thatcher was 
very proud of his .45 and I had asked him 
to take good care of Ellen’s .25. So he 
wrenched away from Charlie, while a sud- 
den murmur of disapproval buzzed up 
from the guerrillas. 


Pidgin English and Pantomime 


It was a bad moment, but Charlie looked 
more surprised than hurt. I got us over 
this impasse accidentally. I said, in pidgin 
English, that we needed the guns to shoot 
Japanese. I told him anxiously that there 
were machine guns in the plane and he 
could have them. To give him the idea of 
machine guns I held up my arms as a kid 
does when he’s making believe he’s shoot- 
ing one, and I made that aa-aa-aa-aa-aa-aa 
noise that kids make. 

The guerrillas giggled, but Charlie was 
forbiddingly silent. 

“Aa-aa-aa-aa-aa-aa—is bent!” he said 


w.| with finality, and to make his amazing 


The beating heart of every Longines Watch is the 
Longines “‘Observatory Movement,*"’ world honored 





for greater accuracy and long life. *Rox. U.S. Pat. Om. 


declaration clearer he made a motion of 
bending metal with his strong, brown 
hands. He was telling us, in effect, that 
his men had given the plane a pretty good 
frisk. 

I should have thought of the medicine 
kit now and tried to get Charlie to send 
one of his men back to see if he could dive 
for it. But I guess I was too punchy by 
that time. Besides, we had another distrac- 
tion. As if to bear out Charlie’s hint that 
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the plane had been inspected, one of the 
guerrillas walked past with one of our 
leather jackets. A coolie then marched in 
carrying a pole on whose ends were slung 
two baskets of twisted remains of our per- 
sonal effects. 

“Well I'll be a ” McClure said. 
“Hey! Have you got my camera?” he 
yelled after the coolie. We found out that 
it wasn’t among the stuff salvaged. The 
loss of the camera was a blow to McClure. 
He had gotten what must have been a 
wonderful picture record of the raid from 
the time we started until the weather 
turned bad in the late afternoon. In fact 
it was over Japan that I looked back once 
and saw him taking a shot and I yelled 
into the interphone and asked him what the 
devil he thought this was—Cook’s tour? 

From time to time as we lay there in 
front of the house of the guerrillas, armed 
Chinese would trot up and report to Char- 
lie. After three or four had done so, 
Charlie unwound his English words and 
with the aid of gestures told us to go to 
sleep. We would continue the journey 
after dark, he made us understand, with- 
out telling us why. 

I didn’t go to sleep. I passed out, for by 
now everything on me was unbearable. 

That was the last time I saw Charlie. 

I came to in about an hour. The sun was 
still high. What woke me up was that 
I was being carried out of the meadow. I 
sensed a hurried change in Charlie’s plans, 
but he was nowhere in sight to explain. 

I had a feeling as I was carried out of 
the meadow that all of China was reaching 
out a hand to help us; that in some in- 
scrutable way the word had been passed 
from heart to heart; that behind each im- 
passive mask the secret of what we had 
done on the raid fairly sizzled. At least it 
seemed that way. 

Six guerrillas, armed with rifles, marched 
beside our stretchers as we left the meadow. 
In half an hour or so we passed a tiny vil- 
lage, most of whose people lined up along 
the pathway. It was hot and I had thrown 
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off the stiff quilt, and now the } 
walked along beside my stretcher and th 
women cried, “H-mmmmm. H- f 
The coolies who carried Clever 
moment and some of the Chinese womes 
dropped on their knees at his side, ni 
ing that humming wail or crying “Yi. 

yi-yi.” oe | 


piece of shirt beside me. I wanted te 
something to these people. But I 
ried on past the village before I coul¢ 


reached the bank of a shallow, r 
canal just as a boatman poled a fii 
tom boat down the muddy water 
point where our path reached the 
I marveled dully at the timing of th 
ing. The coolies lifted our stretch 
the boat. 
jumped in after us as the boatman, 
ing under his big straw hat, poled 
into the middle of the dirty canal 
headed slowly south. Our coolies 
behind, wordlessly watching us. 


ing up at the blue dome of the perfect; 
ernoon. After a while one of the guerrill 
reached out toward Thatcher’s .45 and 
heard Thatcher say, “Cut it out!” But 
guerrilla didn’t want the gun 
good German-type automatic, as well 
his rifle. It developed that he wanted on 
to exchange one of his bullets for one 
Thatcher’s. 


even though the warm sun felt good. \ 
passed slowly down the canal for a cour 
of hours, the only sound being the thun 
of the pole against the back of the be 
and an occasional jumble of conversati 
from the guerrillas. Sometimes the cai 
became so narrow that we could ha 
reached out and touched the sides. Som 
times the limbs of overgrowing trees mz 
the silent boatman bend low. I just I 


MR. FALA OF THE WHITE HOUSE 


“Traveling incognito is especially trying” 
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I tried to pull my flying wings off hy 


Late on that afternoon of the 19] 
Four of the six armed 


Destination Unknown 


| 


We lay in the bottom of the boat, loo! 
He had 


It was hard not to moan incessantly no 
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sold spring 


n43...zemember? 


Remember ’43?” you'll say some day. 





Cold spring that year—remember?” 


’ |There’ll be other things you'll remember about that spring of 
+ 1’43, too. 


..- how little Donnie had just turned six. 





lees how Donnie felt the coldness—on his little hands and legs. 
| 


| And you'll remember why. 


... but felt it most of all around his heart, 


j... maybe for quite a while, Donnie,” you said, sitting on 
ithe edge of his bed the night you went away. “But don’t for- 
/get, you’re the man of the house now, and there’s work to 
be done.” 


|All this you'll remember—on another, warmer spring day, 
when you and he are digging in the garden again, or cleaning 


|window screens, or fishing maybe. 


| It will be warmer then—most of all around Donnie’s heart. 
| s 
5 a *g 








| NEVER in all our history have there been so many thoughts 
turned to the future, because the future is what we’re fighting 
for. Post-war plans for Donnie are the most important post- 
war plans in the world. Not the plans of governments or of 
industries, but of people, planning for the simple happiness of 
being together 


To these longings of all of us, the steady stream of indus- 
try’s war production is marking off faster the days of waiting, 
bringing closer thg time when General Electric—when all 
manufacturers—can take up again the job that will never be 
finished. The job of helping to give everyone in America ‘ 
more of the things that contribute to a richer life. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N.Y. 

The volume of General Electric war production is so high and the degree 
)) of secrecy is so great that we can tell you little about it now. When it can 
be told completely, we believe that the story of industry’s developments 


during the war years will make one of the most fascinating chapters in 
the history of human progress. 








Listen to the “Hour of Charm” at 10:00 p.m., EWT, Sundays, on the NBC 
network, 
bys 
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‘Wont be long 
till hes wearing 


a new 
Arrow Shirt!“ 


EveryArrow Sutrt features the 
smooth-fitting “Mitoga”’ figure 
cut—and exclusive Arrow Collar! 
Each button is anchored by a 
special stitch. ALL Arrow shirts 
bear the “Sanforized”’ label—they 
can't shrink over 1%! See the 
Arrow White Shirts! They’re 
swell — either with non-wilt 
collars or soft ($2.24 up). And 
take a look at Arrow quality 
oxfords, plain or button-down 


collars ($2.46). These shirts mea- 
sure up to the BEST YOU’ VE BEEN 
BUYING, in both quality and 
style! Made by Cluett, Peabody 
& Co., Inc., Troy, N.Y. 


e These days, your dealer may 
not always havea complete line 
of Arrow Shirts. If so, we’re 
sincerely sorry. But please don’t 
blame him. It’s nobody’s fault; 
it’s caused by unavoidable war- 
time shortages and delays. 


ARROW SHIRTS 


* BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * 














there, hurting, and wondering what lay at 
the end of this ride and how I'd ever 
be able to walk when the ride did end. 
Thatcher was the only one who could walk. 

The boatman steered us over to the side 
of the canal, about five or six o’clock that 
afternoon. Two steep dikes shut off our 
view. There was no landing foothold. We 
waited, and in a very few minutes eight 
new coolies came over the dike and down 
the side of the boat. Without a word of 
instruction they went to our stretchers, 
picked us up and started up the dike, while 
we hung on miserably and wondered. 

It was only when I got to the top of the 
dike that I realized that we were on an is- 
land, not the mainland of China. From 
the top of the dike I could see a broad 
beach line facing west. We had been car- 
ried across the breadth of the island. 

Now as we were borne along the ridge 
of the dike I blessed again the memory of 
Charlie, for a Chinese junk was sailing in 
to meet us, a few hundred yards up the 
beach. Our guerrillas called to the men on 
the junk and they called back. Here was 
our escape, utterly miraculous but no 
dream. 

We left the dike now and started diago- 
nally toward the junk. We went along the 
edge of a mucky ditch that ran parallel 
with the beach. Suddenly, from where the 
junk lay, we heard a sharp, clear “Hi-hi!” 


Warnings of Danger 


Without a word our new coolies dumped 
us in the ditch. When we cried out from 
the shock of the fall and tried weakly to 
find out what was being done to us, the 
guerrillas who had flattened out next to us 
held up their fingers for silence. They 
peered intently over the edge of the ditch. 

I raised my head so I could see a littde. 
A Japanese gunboat was coming around 
a promontory off the beach. With sick, 
mingled fears I watched it come up 
briskly to the side of the junk. -I could 
hear the Japanese questioning the men on 
the junk. It was torture to lie there in the 
ditch, waiting. Physical and mental tor- 
ture. The Japanese must have spotted us, 
1 reasoned. They must be wild to catch 
us, for certainly they had been informed 
of the raid and our route to China. They 
surely had found the plane by now. They 
would make one of the men on the junk 
tell 2s 

The gunboat was pulling away. We 
waited until it was out of sight, then the 
coolies picked us up again. They walked 
down the ditch to a point where we were 
parallel to and could see the tip of the 
junk’s mast. Then they ran us quickly 
across the beach, slushed through the shal- 
low water to where the junk rested and 
dumped us in. I rolled, groaning, into a 
gummy mixture of bilge water and saw- 
dust on the floor of the junk. McClure’s 
coolies tried to lift him in, under his arms, 
and he had to cry out again. The guerrillas 
got in with us, wary, guns cocked. 

The creaking, stinking junk pulled 
slowly away. As it did, one of its crew 
rolled down latticework blinds to conceal 
us as we lay in the bottom of the boat. 

Before dark we were becalmed. It was 
breathlessly hot. The Chinese waited pa- 
tiently, then dropped the limp sail and two 
of them went to work with the big oar in 
the stern. We moved along like a snail. 
We groaned and began begging for water. 
Any water. 

When it seemed as if there wasn’t an- 
other breath of air to gulp in that darken- 
ing hole, it began to rain. The guerrillas 
understood about the water, then. They 
picked up bowls they found on the junk 
and set them out in the rain. They’d reach 
them in to us and we’d gulp the cool rain 
water and hand them back for more. It 
rained hard, so we got enough water. 

It was crowded on the floor. My left 
leg was getting more numb all the time. 
Whenever Id try to stretch it out to get 


some feeling in it my bare feet wo 
into one of the other boys. 

A little breeze came up at dark, 
boatman ran up the whining sail ¢ 
and we went along through the night, 
perate for medical care and trying to 
comfortable positions in the muck o 
flooring. McClure got braced well ag 
the side of the junk and went off to 
but in his sleep he moved and his sho 
stabbed him awake. 

I switched my quilt around and wk 
did I noticed that my left leg was blee 
a little at the ankle as well as alon 
thigh. I remembered scraping the 
when I was dumped into the junk. 
was the least of my worries, then. 

I fell off into what I guess must 
been sleep. Maybe it was; maybe it y 
It seemed only a few minutes b 
I woke up. Davenport was shaking 
asked him what was the matter. 

“You were having a nightmare.” 

I asked him how he knew. ‘ 

“You kept hollering, ‘Don’t let ther 
my leg off!’” 

I thought that over for a while and 
I asked Dav a favor. I told him tha 
passed out before we got to a he 
I wanted him to see to it that no q 
horsed around with my leg. He said 
see to it. 

The junk stopped about midnigh 
could hear it scraping against a 
Two of the guerrillas pointed to 
mouths and jumped up on the pier. 
junk rocked for a while after they jum 
We just lay there behind our screen. \ 
they didn’t come back in an hour or 
I fumbled around until I found my 
money, called one of the other gue 
gave him a dollar, pointed to my mi 
and made a motion for himto go. — 

He came back in about half an 1 
with a big bowl of food. It was a mix 
of cold rice and bean sprouts of some k 
Over the top of it were thin slices of f 
boiled egg. He also had some hard-be 
eggs in their shells, and a jug of rice \ 
This was now the early morning of 
20th I hadn’t eaten for about thirty he 

I couldn’t get any of the rice and t 
sprouts down. My mouth wouldn't ¥ 
But I got some of the egg slices in 
swallowed them. Then I broke up a f 
boiled egg and got it down. The 
boys said I should try to swallow som 
the rice. They said it was pretty gi 
But I was more interested in the 
I hurt so much in so many places # 
thought it might help to drink a lot of A 
But I just couldn’t drink it, and nei 
could any of the others. It was like 
uncut alcohol. It burned my busted me 
and torn gums like lye. So the guert 
drank it. We pulled offshore when 
others returned, scraped on what © 
have been a sand bar, and slept. 
































One Moment of Terror 


A good wind came up at daybreak. 
ing up the blind a little and peering 0 
saw we were going up a wide river. © 
wind held and our spirits and aches } 
together. We had one moment amoun 
to terror when, after excited jabbe 
from the Chinese, two of their rifles roz 
overhead. But one of the guerrillas loo 
in on us and grinned. He made a m 
like a bird flapping its wings. 4 

We reached shakily for our cigaré 
as men do, and smoked. 

In the middle of the afternoon we ¢# 
up to another wharf, jutting out from 
little river settlement. The Chinese di) 
get out. I thought the place might hay 
telephone on which we could call Chu 
king. We made ringing noises to the 
wildered guerrillas, held our fists to” 
mouths and ears, and spoke. They 
stared back at us. 

So I asked Thatcher to.go up into 
village, look for a phone and put ina 
The guerrillas shrugged and the 


f 


i shook his head as Thatcher walked 
Wiy|the pier. As soon as he disappeared 
tthe milling Chinese we pulled away 
aim the wharf. I tried to tell the Chinese 
wilt we didn’t want to leave Thatcher 
titre, but they paid no attention. 
lg) We anchored out in the river, and the 
tuy of the junk and the guerrillas 
lalched the wharf. We talked it over 
long ourselves and decided that they 
‘huge suspicious of the town; that some- 
fg or somebody supposed to meet us 
i/yjf mot appeared. Our thoughts went to 
‘bigh Japanese again. 
ae ate in the afternoon there was a sud- 
lhe{e bustle on the junk and we began to 
i #ve. I called out that we wouldn’t leave 
1. Pitcher, but when I got the screen up a 
lll Saw We were moving back toward the 
iiqarf. When we got closer I could see 
iy dard stretchers of wood and canvas on 
igipier. The incomprehensible machinery 
)Chinese aid was working again. 
:’ jetting up out of the junk and on the 
yarf, then on the stretchers, was an ex- 
‘i@ciating job. It wasn’t even made less 
yaful by our expectation of impending 
a@dical care. New coolies carried us down 
ilu wharf to land, past a few ramshackle 
gildings and a blur of faces, and on to a 
wmoded trail. Off this trail we'd occasion- 
see rather nice buildings or homes and, 
ach one of these came into view, one of 
ould say, “That must be the hospital.” 


Ss 


i 
i 
to Relief in Sight 
bet 
im but we'd always pass them. After being 
eliried about five miles we came to a vil- 
tage of narrow, smelling, teeming streets. 
im@was beginning to get dark, but the 
mm seemed to be carrying us all the way 
y tipugh the village. Near the edge of the 
. «lement, however, the stretcher bearers 
aipped. They carried us into the patio of 
@jeaner-looking little building and placed 
mon the ground. 
ifhere were some China Relief posters, 
i(@ated in English, stuck on the surround- 
ici} Walls. Pretty soon the most beautiful 
ind I’ve heard came to my ears. Some; 
tyiR inside was speaking English well, with 
iiiiDhinese accent. An intelligent-looking 
iifamese with eyeglasses came out and 
sok hands with us. 
paki nything we got is yours,” he said. “We 
hegiw what you have done.” 
| told him we needed a doctor, anes- 
ly @tic, iodine, sedatives. 
et He looked at me forlornly and sighed. 
alley had nothing at this station except 
i@adage and a little food and water. Not 
{@)n a sleeping pill, not even an aspirin 
let or any kind of antiseptic. No doc- 
jaf, of course. 
But we felt better after the Chinese 
iatses had washed us with hot. water, and 
ul flvas a relief to see Thatcher again. He 
wandered around all that time, making 
phone gestures, and finally had stum- 

id onto the China Relief station. 

They got the belt and necktie off my 
ii I had stopped bleeding and so had 
mi] others. Clever was still under the in- 
«fence of shock more than the rest of us. 
envied him. He wouldn’t let the nurses 
wm@sh all of the caked blood off his face. 
ile nurses took off my shorts and carried 
s@@lay my quilt. When I was washed they 
sive Me a pair of clean, rough, cotton 


e drank more hot water, then a clear 
mt tea and munched or sucked on rice 
€s sweetened with brown sugar. It was 
rk by now and I tried to go to sleep. But 
j@lust lay there full of pain, everything on 
iM} Wanting care. 
(y ihe man in charge of the station came 
@uthat night. I was glad he did. I felt 
Slow about so many things. I told him 
;/Mt a lot of times, back home, I had 
8 people taking up collections on street 
hers and in movie houses for China 
lief. I told him I had passed up the 
ection boxes more times than I had 


it 
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contributed and that when I'd put a dime 
or a quarter in the box, it used to make me 
feel like a pretty generous fellow. I told 
him I was so damned sorry I could cry. 
Maybe I did. 

He smiled there in the dim room. 

“Don’t,” he said. “Your money went a 
long way. Try to sleep; you have much 
ahead of you.” 

I lay there awake on my stretcher until 
after dawn. It was getting light on the 
morning of the 21st when I heard a babel 
of voices outside and soon a good-looking 
young Chinese came into our room. He 
introduced himself in English as Dr. 
c He looked our wounds over 
quickly, and what he saw was obviously 
more than he expected. Before I could ask 
him, he told me he had brought no medi- 
cal supplies with him. Nothing. 

Drie and 12 coolies, carrying six 
sedan chairs, had walked all night from 
L——,, he told us. L was 26 miles 
away. There were no roads. 
now that his men would carry us to L—— 











without resting up from the ordeal of 


walking all night to reach this station. We 


were to leave immediately. The Japa-| 


nese were scouring the coast line of Che- 
kiang Province in search of us, he said. 

It was about 7 o’clock on that morning 
when they carried our stretchers out into 
the patio of the relief station and lifted 
and helped us into the chairs. One of the 
young nurses brought me a fresh blanket 
and fitted it around me in such a way as 
to provide a kind of upholstery for the 
wooden seat of the chair. She put the rest 
of my shredded things around me and gave 
me a sack of tiny Chinese oranges. 

The man in charge of the station came 
over and shook hands. I handed him all 
the money IJ had, $13, but he smiled and 
handed it back to me, shaking his head. I 
tried to pull the wings off my shirt again, 
but he saw me and said he wanted nothing. 

We got a touching send-off. At the 
near-by edge of the town a company of 
Chinese troops, spick-and-span, stood at 
attention at the side of the path that led 
out of the primitive village. They stood 
stiffly and, as we were carried by, they 
saluted us. It brought a lump to a fellow’s 
throat. Those of us who could returned 
the salute. I wondered if there was ever 
a more grisly parade. 

Beyond the company of soldiers stood 
a detachment of Chinese Boy Scouts, 
dressed in the same type of Scout uniform 
you see in our country, only made of 
rougher cloth. Their faces were freshly 
scrubbed and shone in the early morning 
sun. They looked very manly when they 
saluted us. Beyond them stood a straight 
line of Girl Scouts. Behind all these were 
the people . . . silently peering over the 
shoulders or heads of the guard. 


Journey of Pain 


The path gave out after a few hours, but 
Dr. C—— knew where he was going. The 
coolies walked silently across fields, up and 
down hills and along narrow dikes enclos- 
ing checkerboard paddies. My chair was 
hard despite the padding. There were 
times when I thought I could not stand one 
more jolting bounce. When I felt ’'d have 
to cry out and ask them to leave me be- 
hind, I’d suck on the bitter oranges and 
try to concentrate on the way the juice 
burned my mouth, the number of seeds 
the oranges had, and other things, so I 
wouldn’t think about the leg and arm and 
hands. I couldn’t pass out. 

Davenport heard me moaning. “Take 
my chair,” he called back to me. “It’s 
built so that you can recline in it. That’d 
be easier on you.” 

But even the thought of transferring 
from one chair to another was pain-laden, 

Late in the afternoon I had to change to 
Davenport’s chair or go nuts. Dav’s chair 
was easier. I could stretch almost all the 
way out. And so we went on through the 


He told us| - 
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Smoking Less_or 
smoking Awe? 


* Govt. figures show all-time smoking peak 









Tris is the cigarette scien- 
tifically proved less irritat- 
ing to nose and throat. 


Eminent doctors... in medi- 
cal journals... report that: 





When smokers changed to i | 
PHILIP MORRIS—every case | 
of irritation of the nose or 
throat—due to smoking— 
cleared up completely or 
definitely improved! 


NOTE: Wedonotclaimcura- 
tive power for PHILIP Morris 
—BUT—here’s real proof that 
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they are less irritating .,. 


FINER PLEASURE .. . PLUS 
REAL PROTECTION 





WORKING HARDER — probably smoking more 
—and wisely changing to PHILIP MorRRIs! 


CALL FOR 


IP MORK 


_ America’s 
FINEST 
Cigarette 
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ip Shoe claims 
ave me dizey 





you—Here I am, needing a pair of shoes 
—a coupon to spend—and everybody say- 
ing, “Buy ours!” How can J tell what’s 
best? Sure, I know good looks—and_ if 
leather feels soft, but... 

voice—Look inside... 

you—You mean... 

VoIcE—Good shoes have smooth, tailor- 
made linings. Poor shoes wear out inside 
first. 

you—How about fit? 

VOICcE—Try it on. A natural-fit feels com- 
fortable right away—needs no breaking-in. 
you—Sounds swell. Anything else? 
voice—Plenty. A good shoe has hundreds 
of details of fine workmanship that don’t 
show. That’s where you'll have to trust the 
maker’s reputation. Look inside... 
YOU—“WALK-OVER”’’—I get it. 

voice—69 years of reliable quality. 







JODHPUR 
A Bomber’s Boot 
cut low for town, 


* 22 
* . 
AS8eaons® 


WALK-OVER 


Geo. E. Keith Company, Brockton, Mass. 
- Walk-Over prices $8.95 to $12.95. 


- 
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lifetime of that day. After dark I felt cer- 
tain that we were lost, for we seemed to 
be doubling back, taking one tangent and 
then an opposite one. I'd call out to Dr. 
Cc and he’d come running back to me 
with a canteen of water. He'd tell me we 
weren't lost, that we were following a path 
or the course of paddy dikes. The night 
was impenetrable. 

After a hell of torment, we reached 
L—— about 10 o’clock that night. It was 
an indescribable eternity after we started. 
The village gave off an unearthly phos- 
phorescent glow. Dim figures moved past 
my chair and peered in at me. I called 
weakly for Dr. C again, and he arrived 
with water and a promise that we’d soon be 
there. It seemed that again we wandered 
hopelessly through conflicting — streets, 
while I feebly raged. I felt the front end of 
the chair rise and for a long time we 
seemed to ascend very wide steps. Then 
the chair leveled off again and we were 
carried into a courtyard. 

“Here they are now,” I heard a British 








voice say. 

“Thank God,” a woman answered fer- 
vently. 

Dr. C—— came to my chair. “My fa- 


ther’s hospital,” he said. He was utterly ex- 
hausted, I could see. I tried to reach out 
to touch his arm and thank him. 

The British voices we heard were those 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Parker. They 
were missionaries—fine people in their 
early 40s. He was English. She was 
Scotch. 

“You're safe here,’ Mr. Parker told 
us when we were carried inside. “You can 
stay here until you’ve recovered.” Nurses 
began to wash us and while they did I 
asked Mr. Parker about medical supplies 
and care. 

He looked at me soberly. “You'll get 
more care than anything else,” he finally 
said. “We have an antiseptic fluid, a little 
chloroform and bandage. Nothing else.” 
It was terribly hard news to take, after 
that trip. 

I had a little soup and tried to go to 
sleep—wondering about Ellen. I was re- 
motely glad she couldn’t see me. But the 
thought of her made me think of our fu- 
ture together. I had tried to kid myself, 
but I was frantic about my leg. So I tested 
it in the only way I could. I rolled over 
on it. It took a long time to do it. Then 
I rolled on it again. The pain crushed the 
breath out of me, but I felt better because 
I had rolled on it. 

My left ankle, near the scratch I had got- 
ten on the junk, was the size of a football 
when I woke up in the early morning of 
the 22d. Old Dr. C , a fine-looking 
elder with a long gray beard and long silk 
robes, came in to see us early. Young Dr. 
Cc , none the worse for his earlier or- 
deal, washed out our wounds with an anti- 
septic that looked like weak purple ink. 








More Help Arrives 


While he was doing this another mis- 
sionary, an Englishwoman named Mary 
Small, arrived and introduced herself. She 
represented a missionary society, was a 
trained nurse, rather pretty and in her late 
20s. She told us she had come from Tai- 
chow, also in Chekiang Province, just 
ahead of the Japanese. She said it non- 
committally, but a wave of helpless de- 
spair passed over me. 

All that day of the 22d I lay near a low 
window on the ground floor, looking at 
the ever-changing design of Chinese faces 
at the window. There was a queue beyond 
the range of my vision. A windowful 
would peer in at me and after a while give 
up their places to the next group. . There 
were always a few children and it seemed 
that almost invariably two streams of mu- 
cus would be sliding down their upper lips 
and then retreating back into their nostrils 
as they breathed and stared. 

Mrs. Parker saw I was cracking up. 
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Late in the day she came to my bed and 
told me she had arranged for Thatcher to 
move into our room and that Thatcher's 
roommate of the night before, a Chinese 
patient, would be placed somewhere else. 
I got a quiet, isolated room that looked out 
on the hospital garden through French 
doors. 

The nurses put hot compresses on my 
ankle, but by the morning of the 24th the 
swelling had gone well up toward the knee. 
It was discoloring, too. I thought night 
and day of sedatives. The anesthesia of 
shock was all gone. 

We had great news on the 24th. Mr. 
Parker came in, excited far out of his 
customary calm. “We've just received 
word that another crew whose plane 
crashed is coming here,” he said. 

I asked him a lot of questions at once. 

“T’ve told you just about all I know,” he 
laughed. “Word travels fast in this coun- 
try. I can never get accustomed to it. As 
far as I know, your friends are all right. 
They must be; they’re walking here. One 
of them is a doctor. Is that possible?” 

I tried to yell into the room where the 
other boys were that Don Smith and his 
crew, including Doc White, our flight sur- 
geon, were coming in. 

It was punishing, waiting for them. 
They straggled in late in the afternoon of 
the 25th. You never saw five dirtier men, 
but gosh, how good they looked! They 
weren’t a bit banged up; just worn out. 
Best of all, the Japs hadn’t got them. 

They all came into my room and took a 
look at me. And after a while they said 
things like, “You'll be okay, Lawson.” 

Then I got their story out of them. 

They ran into the same storm that 
caught us, though their targets had been 
in Kobe. They were the last plane off and 
they expected a lot of trouble because 
they had to do their bombing about an 
hour or more after Tokyo had gotten it. 
But they found Kobe still unprepared. 
There was very little antiaircraft fire, and 
no planes. They figured that they did most 
of their damage around the dock areas. 
They said the trains seemed to be running 
as usual and that the people they saw 
seemed in no hurry to get off the streets. 

They saw the three cruisers on the way 
south, but didn’t see the subs and mother 
ship. They hit some head winds as well as 
that storm. Just about the time it was dark 
their motors began to miss. Smitty de- 
cided to set his B-25 down in the water near 
an island that turned out to be just a little 
farther out in the China Sea than the one 
we crashed near. Our island, I found, was 
Nantien. 





“Of course, if you want to call him manpower, it’s okay with me” i 
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He kept his wheels up, of cours 
dropped his flaps. They hit at 
hundred or so and skipped like a flats 
Then the nose burrowed under ¢ 
were all under water, inside the 
They thought they were goners. | 
ship was still buoyant. It bobbed 
and floated a while on top. The: 
about half a mile offshore, 

The ship floated long enough 
to get out the rubber raft, und 
chutes, get out through the top @ 
flate the raft and toss some em 
rations and guns in the raft. ; 

They started to paddle away fr 
plane and immediately got a bad b 
wave threw them against the sharp 
one of the plane’s broken flaps anc 
tured the raft with a great hiss. De 
the guns and provisions and they 
swim for shore. Doc was about th 
one who saved anything. He save 
tubes of morphine, and I guess th 
tually saved my life. 

The boys made the beach all righ 
dered around in the dark and dise 
a goat pen. They started to sleep th 
the night, but after a while the C 
who owned.the pen came out, led t 
his house, woke up his wife and 
let the crew sleep in the house. 
nese family slept in the goat pen. — 


Trailed by the Japs 


The next day the Chinese fam 
ranged with a boatman friend 
whose nose was eaten off by lepre 
thought—and the man sailed them 
island, Nantien. There they mi 
very same guerrillas, including C 
Charlie told them about us and told 
something that I didn’t know: There 
been a scouting force of 85 Japanese 
diers on our trail the day we were cz 
across the island. That explained Cha 
conflicting decisions at the meadow. 

The same Japanese very nearly ¢ 
Smith, Doc and the boys, and would 
caught them if the boys hadn’t been 
to walk. The guerrillas got wind of 
Japanese, rushed the boys to an 4m 
temple on the island and hid them i 
cellar. The boys had one gun with w 
to defend themselves. They stayed in 
hiding place for about four hours list 
to running boots and sharp voices out 
But when the trap door opened and 
boys backed up and Smitty aimed the 
at the opening, it was the guerrillas 
not the Japanese. 

Charlie, they said, sent his greeting 

Doc White had left us in the midd 
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‘LIFE, LIBERATORS AND PURSUIT OF THE AXIS 


Mer 


I, 


AKE a gang of young Americans — 
alert, eager, vital — 






ins : 
{rain ’em, groom ’em, wrap ’em in 


ying clothes and give ’em a big B-24 
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al 
A iberator to fly — 
ri 


: Brief a target for them someplace 


where the Japs are thick, or where 


enemy factories cluster, ripe for the 
fall of a big stick of bombs — 


















Take all that, lump it together, and 
‘you've got the big purpose for which 
‘tens of thousands of workers in quiet 
Flint and suburban Melrose Park are 
working night and day. 


| Buick men, schooled and traditioned 
“in doing things the good way, who in 
\the past year or so have learned to do 


_\things even better than before. 


'|Forgemen, machinists, lathe men, en- 
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| _ BETTER 
BUY BONDS 


BUICK 





DIVISION OF 


gineers, metallurgists, production 
wizards — all of them joined together 
now in just one real aim: To come 
closer and ever closer to absolute per: 
fection in the making of a mechanical 
thing. 


What they make is the Pratt & Whit- 


ney engines that are original equip- 
ment on the Liberator. 
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GENERAL MOTORS 





What they make it with is the finest 
of materials, the best and latest of 
machinery, the fine, patient, insistent 
skill of people good at their jobs and 
proud of it. . 


Some day they won’t be building war 
goods any more. They’ll be back in- 
stead producing things to make life 
sweeter, liberty more meaningful, the 
pursuit of happiness easier. 


But they’re not thinking about that — 
yet. They’ve got a job to do for those 
guys swathed in flying suits whose 
work it is to drop the bombs that pave 
the way for Victory Day. 


It’s their biggest job ever, and they’re 
making it their best. They want the 
crew to know, whenever they see a 
Buick name plate on their Liberator 
engine, that they’ve got something 
good to help ’em do their work! 
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@ Soldiers are getting a real 


taste of “nature in the raw” 





on the insect-ridden battle- 
fronts. But thanks to FLIT 
and our other insecticides, 
the pests are getting theirs 
too! Right in the neck! 


The Army has found that 
these famous insect-killers 
blast many “heathen” pests. 
Just as they knock off many 


civilized insects at home. 





FLIT has the highest rating 

established for household 
| | insecticides by the National 
I jay} \ Bureau of Standards... the 
Wy AA Rating. Why don’t you 
yaa fight your pests with FLIT?— 
_ Buy a bottle—today! 
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Incorporated 





mosquitoes, flies, moths, bedbugs, 
roaches, ants, and other household pests. 


KILL 
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the story. Now he came down from his 
room on the second floor of the hospital, 
cleaned and shaved. The boys had gone 
off to clean up. One of the nurses was put- 
ting hot compresses on my leg again. Doc 
had a pair of scissors in his hands. 

“How do you feel?” he asked me as he 
looked over my temperature chart. 

I said I felt pretty good. He poked 
around my lower leg with the blunt edge 
of the scissors, The leg was pulpy. Finally 
Doc picked a spot up near the bottom of 
my calf and pressed the point of the scis- 
sors harder and harder against it until it 
punctured the skin. 

The stuff jumped out suddenly and just 
kept spurting. It wasn’t sickening. It was 
like water. Doc kneaded my leg and got a 
lot out. Some of the swelling went down 
and I felt better. 

On the 26th another missionary couple 
arrived: Mr. and Mrs. Fitzgerald. They 
were young, too, with a little girl and a 
baby boy about a year old. Fitzgerald 
was. English. His wife was an American 
girl. She had gone to China as a nurse. Mr. 
Fitzgerald was one of her first patients. 
She nursed him over a siege of malaria and 
later they were married. 

They were wonderful people. Mrs. 
Fitzgerald brightened up my room a lot 
with flowers. We’d often talk about the 
Pacific Northwest with its winter wheat 
and such things. I told her and the other 
missionaries about Ellen and the baby who 
was coming. 

They were plain, gentle, hard-working 
men and women, more completely unin- 
terested in their own welfare and comfort 
than anyone else I’ve ever known. Their 
days and most of their nights were devoted 
to us. They seemed far more interested in 
us as men than in us as aviators. 

I was a terrible care for them. The bet- 
ter the other boys got, the worse I got. 
Clever was up on crutches, his head and 
face bandaged, Jate on the 26th. He hob- 
bled in to visit me and to tell me I’d be up 
soon. 


Makeshift Transfusion Apparatus 


My days began to run together now. The 
things I'll relate consumed perhaps a week. 
Perhaps more. 

I couldn’t eat, so Dr. C fed me in- 
travenously. . . . Smitty gave me a trans- 
fusion. The transfusion apparatus was a 
weird combination of bladder and rubbery 
arms that had to be kept shaking so the 
blood wouldn’t coagulate. “It’s Japanese,” 
I heard Miss Small say distantly. “You 
know, they took this village last year and 
set up a puppet. But they must’ve decided 
it had no military value. So they stripped 
the town and one of the things they took 
was our American transfusion equipment, 
and left this thing.” 

Dr. C was always there with his 
needle. I woke up once trying to yell that 
somebody had stolen all my buttons... . 
A Japanese plane came low over the vil- 
lage and I heard the thud of a bomb not 
far away, and later I heard the missionaries 
saying that it was nothing but a hand 
grenade that landed near the pontoon 








bridge leading out of L——. . . . Staff 
Sergeant Williams, Smitty’s bombardier, 
gave me the second transfusion. . . - All of 


Smitty’s crew, except Doc, were standing 
at my bedside one day. They were leaving. 
Thatcher was going with them. . . . Doc 
told me I was $1,000 richer. Chungking 
had sent it. “But it’s a thousand bucks 
Chinese,” he said. “That’s about fifty dol- 
lars.” 

The little garden was beautiful when I 
could look out and see it. It wasn’t mani- 
cured—just naturally beautiful. A stone 
well in the middle; magpies and hawks and 
buzzards often in sight. . . . Somebody 
outside the room talking: The Japs are 
40 miles away and moving our way... 
Dr. C——’s needle, until I think my veins 
must have cowered in my arms... . Flow- 


ers from the townspeople. . . . Cool water 
out of the spout of an enamel kettle... . 
The morbid putty color of my room’s 
walls. . . . Sulfanilamide and sulfathia- 
zole, from God only knows where, but 
bought with part of my “thousand dol- 
lars.”. . . Crazy sulfa dreams almost as 
soon as they'd sift it in my leg and arm 
or pop it in my mouth... . The mayor of 
I , smiling and bowing to us and 
bringing us little gifts from the people— 
then going upstairs to see his son, dying of 
lung trouble. ... A Chinese general pump- 
ing my hand up and down. 

I remember calling for Doc and asking 
him to sew up the gash in the upper part 
of the leg. I told him I'd feel better if it 
weren't open. It looked so awful... . And 
the rag he put over my face, and the peace 
of chloroform . . . waking up and seeing 
that Doc had decided to sew only half of it, 
leaving the rest open to drain .. . purple 
ink antiseptic being poured into the scis- 
sors opening in my calf and running out of 
my ankle cuts as if down a series of pipes. 
... The boys. Davenport with a cane... . 
And, yes, telling them how sorry I was 
about the landing. 

“What the hell! It wasn’t your fault.”. .. 

I was saying that I should have gone in 
high on instruments and bailed out. 

“Aw, forget it. What’s done is done. The 
motors would have quit no matter where 
we were.” 

I guess I looked through the wrong end 
of a telescope for many days. I couldn’t 
pull myself together. You see, all this time 
Doc was scissoring dead flesh off my lower 
leg each day. He started that the night he 
punctured it and let the stuff drain out. 
Twice a day after that he’d clip flesh away, 
mostly around my ankle. Often I felt noth- 
ing. Doc would ask me to tell him when 
he touched live flesh but he’d know, for 
I'd scream when he did cut living flesh. 
He’d give me a shot of morphine after- 
ward, sometimes. 

I asked him once about what the ankle 
would look like if he kept cutting off flesh. 
He said they’d do a good plastic-surgery 
job on it when I got back to the States. 

But it was a shock to go through with 
the two daily cuttings. Old Dr. C 
would stand there holding my pulse and 
looking at me sorrowfully. It got to be 
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“What wouldn't I give for a nice, warm glass of beer!” 
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more than I could stand, so one ge more 
broke down and blurted that I ¢ wih 


sy find 


take it twice a day. ; 
poe ves 


Doc kept clipping away. “You'll 
take it or you'll lose the leg,” he gai 

I told him to take the leg. I e¢ 
stand two cuttings a day. 

Doc stopped when I said that. H 
me a pep talk, but it didn’t do much 
I guess. But for the next few days | 
me only once a day. A Chinese @ 
built a platform for my leg to rest o 

All this time the missionary 
waited on me. They'd cook up di 
types of nice dishes and I'd try hard { 
but I couldn’t. They would have tc 
them away and call for Dr. C—— 
needle. But they never seemed to 
the time and trouble they expended o 
Mrs. Parker found some brandy, 
and fixed it up in a nice eggnog. Tee 
drink even that. 
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Came the Big Day 


The big day came toward the end ¢ 
first week in May. I don’t even know 
day it was. But in the middle of tha 
Doc came into my room. He was 
clean-looking in his uniform. But he 
uncomfortable. Neither of us said 
thing for a little while. 

I looked at him and asked him if hi 
going to take the leg. 

“Yeah ... 1 think so,” he said, 

Doc didn’t ask me how I felt abo 
So after a bit I said I wished he’ 
started. All I could think of now! 
getting rid of that damned thing. 

“That’s all I wanted to know,” Doc 

The Parkers came in now. 
been waiting outside. They knew. 
started talking about Ellen and the t 
They meant well—real well. I was glat 
boys didn’t walk in to see me then, © 

Dr. C—— told me about the anest 
that would be used. It was a spin 
He explained that you stick an empty? 
in the lower spine and draw off the 
fluid secreted at that point. Then shoo’ 
same volume of the anesthetic inte 
same spot. It paralyzes everything f 
there down. 

Chinese runners had carried the stu 
from a city whose name I ¢ 
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y lmember .. . days away from L——. It 
ys just one more miracle. 

Doc came back in the room. Naturally 
anted to find out something more. I 
ked some questions and found that it 
jas going to be done up on the second 
_ hor of the near-by operating building. 
 |I said to him that I guessed it wouldn’t 
0 so bad with it off. It would be some- 
i, ling like wearing a shoe with a high in- 
ep. Doc didn’t answer, and for the first 
», Ime I knew that he was going to take more 
i jan my foot and ankle. I told him now, 
ter I swallowed, that I wanted to be sure 
Jat he took it off well below the knee. 

», || Doc was busy thinking about something 
se. He didn’t answer, so I had to come 
‘iit and ask him where he’d take it off. 
“Well,” Doc said, “above the knee. [ll 
ave you as much as I can.” 

\It was hard to take that. Awful hard. 
said I had hoped and I had thought that 
it had to come off it would be below the 
ee. Maybe I said it over and over. 
“Nope,” Doc said. “If I did that, I 
ight not get enough off. Then there 
jould have to be another one, and your 
)stem couldn’t take it.” 

| I tried to find some answer to that, but 
ee was aothing to say. Dr. C and a 
lirse took away the platform that was 
piding my leg up. That let me roll over 
h my side, drawing my breath in sharply 
hcause rolling hurt a lot. And in that 
sition Doc gave me the spinal. 

I was drowsy but I still could see all right 
d think and hear all right. They brought 
istretcher up to the bed, rolled me on it 
fd carried me out of the French doors 
d through the pretty garden to that 
erating building. 

|In the operating room were Doc, Mrs. 
itzgerald, Mary Small, Dr. C——, his 
life and two Chinese nurses. I was 
\ led on the table and Doc poked around 
he leg a bit. It wasn’t dead yet, but by the 
Mme they wrapped the lower part of it in 
led paper I told Doc I thought it was 
rad now. 

|Doc took his time. He wanted to be 
jire. But at last he came over to the table 
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with a scalpel in his hand. I cocked an eye 
down, and he started. 

I couldn’t see any blood, or feel any- 
thing. But I knew he was cutting. I could 
see his arm moving and see him lift my 
leg up so he could cut underneath. He cut 
around once, rolled back that layer and 
tied the blood vessels off. Then again and 
tied. Then again. And then again. Four 
times around. 


The Anesthetic Wears Off 


Now I felt that I could move the toes on 
my good right leg and it vaguely worried 
me. I thought the anesthetic was wearing 
off. There wasn’t any more of the stuff, of 
course. I told Doc I could move my toes. 

Doc hurried. I could move my whole 
ankle now. I told Doc this, and the two 
Chinese nurses came up on either side of 
the table and held my wrists: 

Doc stepped away and walked back 
quickly with a silver saw. It made a 
strange, faraway, soggy sound as he sawed 
through the bone. Except for the tugging 
fear that I was coming back too soon, the 
actual amputation was almost as imper- 
sonal to me as watching a log being sawed. 
I could hear the different sounds of the saw 
as Doc’s elbow bent and straightened, 
bent and straightened and the teeth went 
through thicker and thinner sections. 

Then there was an almost musical twink, 
and deep, deep silence inside me as Doc 


laid aside the saw. The Chinese nurses let | ° 


go of my wrists. The nurse on the right 
walked around to the left side of the table. 
She picked up the leg by the ankle. The 
other nurse picked up the other, thicker 
end. 

I watched the two nurses carry it out the 
door. 

The sewing took some time. I was get- 
ting very nervous by now. I could move 
my right foot, ankle and toes about as 
much as I wanted to. I told Doc I could 
feel his sewing needle, too. 

Doc would say, “Just a few more now,” 
and I’d watch his arm rise and dip, rise 
and dip. Then it would hurt again and I’d 
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“Two, please” 





CHARLES CARTWRIGHT 
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ON THE HOME FRONT *& ON THE WAR FRONT 











OLD SPICE SHAVE SET—Large tube of 
Brushless Shaying Cream, travel-light paper- 
board tube of Taleurtecccccccccccnsccnnnng Dal 


OLD SPICE POTTERY SHAVE MUG 
filled with eight to twelve months* average 
supply of Old Spice Shave Soap.............$1.00 











OLD SPICE SHAVE SET —Shave Soap, 
After-Shave Lotion and Talcum, in pottery 
containers... $2.75 


OLD SPICE SHAVE SET—Talcum, After- 
Shave Lotion, in pottery containers, tube of 
Lather or Brushless Shaving Cream...$2.25 


















OLD SPICE SHAVE SET— Shave Soap 
and Talcum, in pottery containers, red-lined 


$1.75 


OLD SPICE SHAVE SET—Shave Soap, 
After-Shave Lotion, Talcum, in pottery contain- 
ers, 2 cakes Bath Soap. ccc $3.75 CREAN Go So ce 


Culp 


Men’s Toiletries for Father’s Day Gifts 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by SHULTON, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
BURL! ‘GAME 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


&y, liz ame. Calif. 
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If you’ve ever been around water, you're 
familiar with this scene. Young America 
on the go. Soaking up sunshine and 
fresh air. And developing a sense of 
freedom that becomes as much a part of 
these kids as their freckles. 


This is the American youth move- 
ment. It flows as freely as the wind, 
thank heaven — unchecked by oppres- 
sion, by want, by fear. 

In thousands of lovely camps 
throughout the land— Boy Scouts’, 
Camp Fire Girls’, Y’s and others—John- 
son Sea-Horse outboard motors contrib- 
ute to this scene. You bet we’re proud 
to make good motors for this purpose! 





Today, however, Sea-Horses are built 
only for the grim business of war—to 
help determined men protect the Amer- 

an way for American youth. All our 
ort is devoted to this cause—and we 
nceive it to be our job to work harder 

d harder, faster and faster to assure 

victory that will stick. 

| With that job done, we'll again have 
putboard motors for youngsters and 
zrownups alike—to add 
to the zest of living. 





Waukegan, Illinois 
JOHNSON SEA-HORSES 
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COLLECT MORE SCRAP — TURN 
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tell him. Finally he said, “Just one more,” 
and he kept his word. 

I had had four transfusions during the 
week leading up to this. Now Doc gave 
me my fifth, and a shot of morphine that 
put me to sleep. Just before I passed out 
I saw Dr. C——, with his feeding needle. 

Doc kept me full of dope for the next 
few days. Whatever anybody wanted to 
do with me was all right with me. I just 
lay there, back in my room. When I finally 
tapered off I got around to making myself 
look down. Doc had sewn two rubber 
tubes into the stump for draining. He 
seemed a little concerned about the way 
it was draining, so he gave me some chlo- 
roform and took them out. It didn’t make 
much difference to me. What hurt most on 
me were my arms. They were full of 
lumps and bruises from the needles. Mrs. 
Fitzgerald had joined the needle corps. I 
had no idea what she was shooting into me. 
All I knew was that the needles hurt and 
that I couldn’t sleep much because my 
back was now filled with bedsores. 

I had a strange dream all the time. It 
went on whether I was asleep, drowsy or 
almost wide awake. It was screwy. I 
thought I was in a small rowboat, off the 
coast of China. I was rowing and making 
good time but someone would always 
make me change into another boat. The 
new boat would have no oars. Id tried to 
get back in my old boat, but I could never 
find it. I’d find a lot of rowboats but they’d 
have no oars. 

Often I'd wake up during this dream and 
yet the thing was so strong in my mind 
that for a long time I'd still be changing 
boats. To try to stop the dream Id look 
around the room and pronounce the names 
of different objects in the room as well as 
my mouth would permit. But the sound of 
my mumbling would make me drowsy 
again and soon I'd continue changing 
boats. 

The boys came in four or five days after 
the operation, talking about everything 
except the leg. They brought me a lot of 
stuff that people had sent to me or they 
had bought for me in the village. They 
told me about some feasts which had been 
thrown for them, and about the speeches 
they made, through translators, and how 
the Chinese who gave the banquet would 
always apologize at great length for the 
quality of the food, which was always very 
good, they said. They had run into some 
good wine, too. 


The Boys Are Cheerful 


They sat around, smoking and talking 
and laughing about things like the way 
bedbugs always singled out Clever. 

McClure laughed, and said, “Well, Law- 
son, this is a lot different from hedge-hop- 
ping back in the States,” and like a fool I 
started to cry and they left, ill-at-ease. 

Mr. Parker came in then. He sat near 
my bed and asked me if I would like him to 
read to me. 

“T have Three Men on a Horse,” he said, 
“and a couple of English novels. What 
would you like?” 

“IT thought missionaries always read 
from the Bible,” I said in a half-joking 
way. 

“T hadn’t intended to,” he replied, “but if 
you would like it—” 

And so I drifted off to sleep to the sound 
of his pleasant voice: “He maketh me to 
lie down in green pastures— He restoreth 
my soul—yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death...” 

The boys had some news the next day. 
Mr. Parker had a short-wave radio. It 
was a battery set and he had a windmill 
generator to recharge the batteries. 

He had picked up San Francisco, the 
boys told me. An announcer on a news 
broadcast was talking about the Tokyo 
raid. The announcer said it had been a 
great success. Not a plane was lost during 
the raid, the announcer enthused. 


I told McClure I was sorry about what 
I had done during the earlier visit. I tried 
to explain that a fellow gets a funny psy- 
chology if he’s had something done to 
him, as I had had. I said a fellow finds 
himself weighing everything that’s said to 
him; weighing it against what he is and 
what he was .. . where he is and where he 
was. I didn’t do a very good job, trying to 
explain. I just didn’t want to be reminded 
of anything. 

When Mr. Parker came in that day 
I asked him if I could hear the radio. I 
thought it would be nice to hear some 
music. Like the fine, accommodating man 
he was he went across the village to his 
house that evening and brought all that 
equipment to my room, fixed up an aerial 
and ground and hooked up the heavy stor- 
age batteries. He turned it on and got me 
some music from San Francisco. 

It was full of static. The static was like 
sandpaper on my brain. I didn’t want to 
hurt his feelings, or seem ungrateful, but 
finally I had to call Mr. Parker. I told 
him I was sorry for ‘all the trouble I had 
caused him, but I just couldn’t stand it. I 
guess I must have kept saying it because 
he went out and I heard him calling Doc. 
Doc gave me a shot of morphine by can- 
dlelight and Dr. C—— gave me the intra- 
venous feeding. By now it was taking five 
or six jabs from each of them to find the 
veins, or not jab all the way through them. 

I started eating a little about a week 
after the operation. Milk at first. Dr. 
& had one of those stunted cows that 
give about a pint a day. They boiled the 
milk for me, corked it in bottles and low- 
ered it in the well outside my room to cool 
it. Soon I could take strained soup and 
then I began eating almost everything. I 
went to town on mush, different kinds of 
preserves, gray bread I could chew with 
my remaining back teeth and ground-up 
greens something like spinach. 

One day Mrs. Fitzgerald said, “What do 
you want to eat? Anything you want.” 
So I said I’d make it tough for her. I told 
her I wanted Swiss steak and I tried to 
laugh because I knew it was impossible. 
That night for dinner I had Swiss steak. 
It was water buffalo. Mrs. Fitzgerald was 
a wonderful woman. ; 

The hospital cook, Wong, was a great 
character. He had been cook at the Shang- 
hai Y.M.C.A. before the Japs came in. 
The missionaries told me that he had three 
wives but he’d never admit it. He came 
into my room occasionally to chat, and I’d 
confront him with his polygamy. Wong 
would stand up, sort of offended-looking, 
place his hands on his heart and say, “No, 
no, Lieutenant. No three wife—two wife.” 

I thought Mrs. Fitzgerald had reached 
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“I'm baking bread, dear—already sliced!” 


her peak as a food magician when she ¢ 
jured up the Swiss steak. But the very 
night she and Mrs. Parker came in 
a roast pheasant. Mrs. Parker's Ch 
neighbor had winged it illegally in te 
Maybe that’s what made it taste so goo 
I was so thin when I began eating a 
that I could see both bones in my ¢ 
leg, and my kneecap looked like a turr 
the rest of my leg. I figured I 
about a hundred pounds, or 80 less 
when I took off for the raid. I was \ 
out now, however, until I couldn't 
ribs. 
I heard from Charlie. By some f 
known only to him he sent me his ¢ 


card, of all things, with a tiny head f f 
of himself stuck in one corner. That 
all. He sent word that the Japs had gr 1 
some of those islanders who helped 


away and had tortured them. 
Unexplained Conferences 


By 
There was something vaguely alarm 
about the visits of the mayor and th 
eral to the hospital these days near 
» 


— 


middle of May. They would take } 
Fitzgerald or Mr. Parker or Doc aside 
talk to them very earnestly for long 
ods. Then Davenport walked in one 
with his cane. 

“How do you feel?” he asked me 
ually. 

Isaid okay. What else can you say 
you know you're going to hurt for y 
or months. 

“How long do you think you'll be t 
you get up?” 

I said I couldn’t tell, and asked him 
soon McClure and Clever and hims 
pected to be in good shape. 

“We're just about all set now,” Dav 

That left only me. So I asked h 
there was any great hurry. ; 

“Well...no,” he said. “The other 
are just getting kind of anxious.” 

The next day Mr. and Mrs. Fitzg 
Doc and Dr. C—— came in with a 
wrapped package. Their good natu 
a little forced. j 

“We've got a present for you,” one 
them said. They unwrapped it and 
course it was the crutches. A local carp 
ter had made them. ; 

Dr. C—— also told me that one of t 
local families wanted to make some sl 
pers for all the boys, so he measured r 
foot. I kept looking at the crutches. Ius 
to ski a lot. z 

Doc seemed very eager for me 
used to the crutches. I finally gave thet 
trial about May 15th. It took me 151 
utes to sit up and sidle to the edge of 
bed, I was so weak. After a dizzy | 
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| Let’s Share Our Rides 
And Spare Our Cars 
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*Based on figures supe 
plied by The Office of 


Defense Transportation 


* * * 
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je A PROBLEM every American must face! 4 out of 5 
of us* are wearing out the surest way to hold our 
jobs. And when we do—we may not have jobs! 


All the street cars and buses in America can carry 
only 1 out of every 5 of us to work. There isn’t even 
standing room for the rest of us. Each of us must con- 
tinue to get to work in our private cars—or face the fact 
that the man who can’t get to his job doesn’t have a job. 


Anpb TODAY, America has just one new ‘car 
left for replacement—for every 100 cars on the 
street. As the other 99 wear out, there’ll be more 
and more men missing from their jobs. More 
and more badly needed workers who'll face the 
choice of “walk—or you can’t work.” 


LUBRICANTS. « 
CHICAGO, 


FOR 4 ouT OF 5 WORKERS! 


Another Product of 


STEWART 


WARNER 








Today, your car is more important than ever before— 
because it’s your last car until months after war ends. It’s 
your patriotic duty to make it see you thru. 


Your automobile service man can help you keep 
working—by keeping you riding. He’s serving his coun- 
try by safeguarding our vital transportation. He knows 
the special needs arising from changed driving habits— 
and the new importance of expert lubrication. 


For the Alemite lubricating system on your 
car, he’s likely to recommend and use specially 
developed Alemite iubricants. But whether he 
uses Alemite or some other good brand, see 
him regularly, The important thing today is to 
guard your job—by safeguarding your car. 


 ALEMITE 


REG, U, 5. FAT. OFF. 


LUBRICATING EQUIPMENT e 


MOTOR OIL 
ILLINOIS 
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TRAOE MARKS RED US. PAT, OFA 


F you have difficulty in buying America’s favorite brand 


of underwear —Jockey—it is because service men are 


now buying a large percentage of the total output and the 


demand is increasing, for a fighting man likes to continue 


his peacetime habits. 


So civilians may have to shop 


around a hit for Jockey, but it’s worth it for these reasons. 





MILD SUPPORT 


It’s the famous Y-front, no-gap 
construction that gives you mild, 
masculine support. Only Jockey by 
Coopers has it. So look for those 
names on the label. 





cool 


You’re cool in Jockey because your 
skin breathes. The knit fabric lets 
it do just that. You can keep warm, 
too, with varied leg lengths in 
cotton and wool, 





WASHES EASILY @ Dries Overnight 


Jockey washes as easily as sister’s 
scanties and dries before reveille; 
Jockey needs no ironing either and, 
since it is tailored to fit, it quickly 
returns to original body contours. 





Jockey Short 
2-Piece + Contoured Shirts fo Match 







co 
am 
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NO BIND ¢ Never a bind, squirm, crawl, 
or creep with Jockey. It’s famous as 
the underwear that ended squirming. 


Be sure that your dealer re-measures you accurately with a hip tape 





KENOSHA 





WISCONSIN 
NEW YGRK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


INC. 


Made and distributed in Canada by Moodies, Hamilton, Ont.; In Australia by MacRae 
Knitting Milis, Sydney; in British Isles by Lyle & Scott, Ideal House, London; 


in New Zealand by Lane-Walker-Rudkin, Ltd., Christchurch, S 1 


Short Midway Over-Knee Long 


passed I stood up on my right leg and went 
slowly across the room to the porch 
and flopped into a chair. I sat there a while, 
looking at the garden, and by the time I got 
back to the bed I was so exhausted I slept 
for an hour or two. 

The Chinese who made us the slippers— 
they were black silk—called the next day. 
He bowed low and handed me my pair. 
Then it struck him all of a sudden. The 
poor fellow got very flustered and backed 
out, painfully embarrassed. I felt bum for 
a while, but it passed. 

It wasn’t important. Nobody around the 
hospital was mentioning the ‘really im- 
portant thing: the Japs were 40 miles away. 
Maybe less, by now. 

On Sunday, May 17th, the Parkers came 
in early and said they were giving a party 
at their house late that afternoon. They 
wanted me to come. I told them I didn’t 
think I could make it. But they said that 
I could and must. 

I wanted to go Jess than ever when I saw 
my face in a mirror, just after that. I 
had decided to get some of the beard off. 
I was a discouraging sight. My mouth had 
bled into the beard and matted it. 

In the early afternoon two coolies came 
up to my window with a nicely padded 
chair. I got into it after a struggle and 
they carried me down the hill of steps 
to the village. McClure, Davenport and 
Clever also were in chairs, and we went 
through the streets like a procession. 
L was an interesting place—full of 
strong smells, colorful markets and streets 
so narrow you could almost touch the fac- 
ing building fronts. 

The Parkers’ house was on the other 
edge of the town, about three miles from 
the hospital. We recognized it by the wind- 
mill that generated power to recharge the 
radio batteries. It was a pleasant, clean 
place with a nice yard. They carried me 
into the yard, the coolies lifted me out of 
the sedan chair and put me down on a 
kind of kitchen chair near by. Then they 
lifted me up with the chair by the lower 
rungs and carried me into Mr. Parker’s 
library. 





Letters That Never Arrived . 


Mr. Parker was waiting for me. He 
asked me if I had written to my people. I 
told him I hadn’t; that I thought about it 
a lot, but that I couldn’t bring myself to 
write. I asked Mr. Parker if he’d write 
to my mother. I told him how sick she was 
and I explained that it would be better for 
him to write: he’d know the best approach. 
He said he’d do it immediately and did— 
but the letter, I heard, was held up at 
Chungking along with other letters from 
the men to their families. 

“Now, how about your wife?” Mr. Par- 
ker asked me. 

i told him I didn’t want him to write to 
Ellen. I had some more thinking to do 
about that. 

I was carried out on the porch that com- 
manded a view of the city and we had tea. 
Swank. Mrs. Parker had made an angel- 
food cake with the egg whites of all the 
extra eggs that had been given to us at 
the hospital by the people of L ; 

The Fitzgeralds arrived and so did an el- 
derly missionary couple who had been in 
L for 22 years. The old man was 
having trouble with his eyeglasses, he told 
us, but he had-a set of test lenses which 
opticians use to find the type of glasses 
you need. So Doc matched up the different 
lenses for him and got a combination that 
worked—so that the old man could write 
in to a larger city and have glasses made. 

The old missionary showed me pictures 
of his two boys, one of them in the British 
navy. I asked him why the boys didn’t go 
into missionary work, too, and whether 
he was disappointed. 

“No,” he said. “Everyone has his call 
in life. It is better to answer your true 
call.” 
































































. Itmade me think a little of my rese) 
ambition. 

At dark I was carried back inte 
house for dinner and noticed a Ic 
packing cases in the English-style |) 
room. The Parkers didn’t seem to | 
to talk about them, so I let it go. 

We had a great dinner: roast duck, 
boo shoots, peanut butter and canned 
ter. The water was almost cold. J 
been in the well for a couple of days 

They had to talk about the Japs, ¢ 
tually. They were guarded at first, 
told them not to worry about me. Ik 
I asked them what they were going t 


More Traveling to Be Done 


The Fitzgeralds were going to § 
with us the next day—which was the 
news I had that we were leaving and 
we were going. I got them to repea 
name of the village. The Parkers 
the packing cases, then. They were 
ing some of their stuff to S—— to ke 
from falling into the hands of the Jar 

I asked what about the Parkers t 
selves. 

“Our work is here,” Mr. Parker 
“We'll stay as long as we can.” 

After dinner something very intere 
happened. The Chinese Boy Scout! 
had a track meet that afternoon in 
One school had sent its Scouts from z 
tance of 30 miles. They had walke 
night and arrived in L—— this § 
morning. During the day they had 
and jumped through the track meet, 
gotten back into uniform to join the 
Scouts who were paying us a Visit. 

It was all very formal and impre 
Our bunch stood in the Parkers’ 
room, near the packing cases, anc 
Scouts marched in, saluted and left 
for us. The Girl Scouts followed t 
and they too saluted and left little tl 
for us. They let me sit throughow 
ceremony. be 

We started back to the hospital at 
o’clock that Sunday night in a driving 
I shook hands with the Parkers bef 
left. Some sudden ache of departure 
me. I tried to tell them how grateful 
for everything they had done for me. 
it’s hard to put things like that in 
I told them I'd see them the next mol 

It was still raining on Monday mo r 
May 18th, when dawn broke. Oure 
were assembled and Doc was st 
eager to get going. We had heard 
coolies were reluctant to carry duri 
rain, but they did this day. saa 
hurried goodbys to Mary Small, 
Dr. C——, young Mrs. C—— ana 
nurses, we took off. My spare cle 
presents and crutches were strapped t 
chair. Doc had dressed my stump, ani 
boys had found a pair of trousers for 
which Doc pinned up to fit. The stump 
draining and bleeding. I would have 
in bed another month but for the Jap 

Before we left the grounds of the 
hospital, Dr. C—— came to my chair 
was smiling blandly. “I want to show 
something,” he said, and ordered my‘ 
ies to carry me around to another sic 
the building. 

They set me down beside a coffin. Ti 
a new one, made by the same Chi 
carpenter who had made my crutche 

It was to have been mine. 7 

The Parkers and the old missio 
couple saw us off. They ran along 
our chairs in the pouring rain, pat 
leaks in the little roofs with oiled pi 
What can you say to people like that? 

The last I saw of them they were st 
ing in the rain, waving goodby and sé 
we'd meet soon again. And saying 
follow along the trail after us as soo 
they settled a few things at their miss 

They waited too long. The Japa 
took L three days later. God ki 
what they did to these wonderful pe: 

(To be continued next week) 
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q) 
th y, and then—where’d you leave 
year, by the way?” 

Jst outside the office...” 

“jen I saw it when I came in. Nice 
leob. We'll talk a bit and then go on 
it I feel that I’m imposing. . .” be- 
d pny desperately. 

‘Dt a bit of it. Rattle around in the 

“’ said Wheaton, “the three of us. 
‘Wiliback in seventeen hundred and 
wel, and added to by successive genera- 
a) My father had a big family. I was 
Mest son, so the house came to me. 
jther expected me to have a big fam- 
ell, there’s only Linda . . . and after 
Ist of next year there'll be just her 
jr and me...” 
your daughter—is going away?” 
S's going to be married, durn it,” ex- 
d Wheaton. “You'll meet the boy to- 
@ Works in the bank downstairs, his 
fs president . . . owns most of the 
| Street business block, and half the 
Ing farms, and a couple of quarries 
Rix got out of the university four 
ago. But you'll see him for your- 
. Meantime, tell me about your 
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‘AS dusk when they left the office, 
t down the narrow stairs, and out on 
lreet where lamplight bloomed and 
shifting shadows. Tony’s car stood 
curb and Wheaton eased himself in. 
n straight, two blocks, then to your 
he said. “Ill say when.” 
ew moments later they were walking 
steps of the old, clapboarded house. 
Were columns, two stories high, and 
erb fanlighted door. The windows 
> front rooms went almost to the 
d. The house glowed with light and 

e, and the door stood open. They 
iin, Tony carrying his bag, and en- 
|a square, paneled hall. 
ne time later he was up in the spare 
i, a little bewildered by the sudden- 
®f this unplanned overnight stop and 
farmth Uf his welcome. Mrs. Wheaton 
jot much bigger than a sparrow. She 
‘most as pretty as Linda, her hair a 
;unfaded red and her eyes a deep, 

brown. 

spare room was huge. A fireplace 
ated one wall, and a bright fire 
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You Can’t Escape 


Continued from page 14 


burned in it. The mantel was beautiful. 
The four-poster bed was very old as were 
the lowboy and the slipper chair. There 
were other chairs, fat, comfortable, done 
in the faded chintz of the curtains. Beyond, 
there was a small, modern bathroom. 

Tony, plunging his face in cold water, 
after a quick shave, thought: This is the 
way to live, after all. 

When he went downstairs Wheaton was 
waiting for him, to draw him into a small, 
book-filled study, with a battered desk and 
a glowing fire. A tray stood on the desk, 
decanter, ice, siphon, glasses, and Wheaton 
said, “How about it? We’ve never taken 
to cocktails in this house. Linda doesn’t 
drink ’em, her mother doesn’t approve. 
But a little snort of good whisky never 
hurt anyone. Let us have one together 
before Rix barges in. He’s coming to din- 
ner and Linda’s scraped up another girl 

. a mighty pretty one by the way... 
to amuse you. She tells me there’s a good 
movie in town, if you want to go, after 
dinner’. . .” 

They were drinking their Scotch and 
soda when someone knocked on the door 
and Wheaton shouted, “Come in,” and 
presently Tony Dennison was looking at 
the handsomest young man he had ever 
seen in or out of the cinema. Rix Ander- 
son . . . somewhat shorter than Tony— 
who was six two—but, Tony admitted, 
without rancor, much better built. Rix 
was dark and quick, and his features were 
almost too good. Yet not quite. You for- 
got the curly dark hair, the straight nose 
and sculptured mouth when you saw the 
laughter in his eyes, the little scar at the 
corner of the left one, the square chin and 
strong white teeth, unevenly spaced. You 
forgave him an almost classic beauty of 
body, which the dark suit could not dis- 
guise, when you felt his handclasp, which 
was strong and good. 

“Rix, this is Anthony Dennison,” said 
Wheaton carelessly. “Rix is Linda’s prop- 
erty ... or he wil be after January third.” 

He poured a drink for Rix, and the three 
men stood by the fire and drank .. . “To 
Linda,” said Rix, with his quick smile. 

“Where in time is she?” Wheaton asked. 

“Waiting for Peg, I understand,” said 
Rix. 

“Peggy,” explained Wheaton to Tony, 
“is anewcomer. A charmer. Sets the town 
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IN BOSTONIAN 


Yes, there are open 
spaces in Bostonian 
Air-Cools. Hun- 
dreds of ‘“‘windows’”’ 
let cool breezes 
in. AIR-COOLS 
are an open invita- 
tion to comfort. Bos- 
tonians, Whitman, 
Mass. $8.95 to $12 


AIR-COOLS 


Get out of the oven 
into the ice box 
with Spruce, center. 


Bantam-weight 
Breezeway is Walk- 
Fitted. Lower Left. 


Marvel—below—au- 
thentic White Buck 
for Naval and Civil- 
ian Summer wear. 
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Toaey and tomorrow meet in America’s 
industrial laboratories. Today’s Victory 
—tomorrow’s better living—are both 
taking definite shape. 


Rolling equipment that stands up under 
temperature extremes from Russia’s Arc- 
tic cold to Africa’s inferno is contribut- 
ing to your automobile of tomorrow. 


Preserving foodstuffs in sweltering jun- 
gles and on blazing desert is proving new 
methods whose benefits are headed 
straight into American homes. 


Near-miracles in surgery, sensational 
new drugs, are writing glorious victories 
over suffering and disease into a bright 
new chapter of a book that will never 
end. 


Oil-O-Matic, too, is on the job for Vic- 
tory today—for better living tomorrow. 
Even finer, even more efficient, even 
more versatile Williams Oil-O-Matic 
products are in the making—backed by 
more than twenty years of pre-war ex- 
perience, plus war’s know-how. 


Oil-O-Matic proudly flies 
the Army-Navy “E”’ pen- 
nant. Banner of Victory 
today! Symbol of the 
experienceand know-how 
that will mark Oil-O- 
Matic’s contribution to 
better living tomorrow! 
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by its ears. All the girls hate her except 
kinda, who can hold her own with anyone, 
eh, Rix—?” 

“Tl say,” agreed Rix cheerfully. 

“Peg and Linda were in college to- 
gether,’ Wheaton went on. “Peg’s from 
your neck of the woods, Tony—San 
Diego.” 

“A far cry from San Francisco,” said 
Tony, smiling. 

“It’s farther from Benfield,” said Whea- 
ton. “Anyway, when her mother died— 
there weren't any other relatives. So 
Linda persuaded her to come up here and 
open a little dress shop. She’s done very 
well at it. Understand from the women 
that such a thing was badly needed. She 
makes buying trips to New York and Bos- 
ton every so often. She’d had some train- 
ing in a Los Angeles shop, as assistant 
buyer. Had just a little money, was look- 
ing for new fields to conquer, and came to 
New York first. She got in touch with 
Linda, came out for a visit, fell in love with 
Benfield, and has been one of its hard- 
working citizens for the past year. .” 

He cocked an ear at the door. “Girlish 
prattle,” he murmured. “Shall we join the 
ladies?” 


F RIX ANDERSON was the handsom- 

est young man Tony had ever encoun- 
tered, certainly Peg Reynolds was one of 
the most beautiful young women. He fol- 
lowed his host into the long drawing room 
and there she was with Linda, and his 
breath caught in his throat. She wasn’t 
his type . . . that much was definite. She 
was too tall, for one thing—Peg was five 
foot eight, at least. She was as dark as 
Rix .. . only her hair was the almost in- 
credible blue-black one rarely sees and her 
skin a rose-flushed olive. She was not 
merely tanned as Linda was, her coloring 
was the same year round, dark, glowing. 

Her eyes were startling because they 
were not dark too, they were gray, and 
very large, under slender black brows. Her 
mouth was wide, a little sullen, and very 
bright with lipstick. She wore a print 
dress of some sort, black, with small, scat- 
tered roses. It fitted almost too well. Her 
hair was uncut, and worn parted in the 
middle and knotted at the nape of her 
neck. It was perfectly straight and smooth 
and there was a lot of it. 

Linda looked like a child beside her, 
with her short, curly, russet hair and the 
simple little frock made of a sheer wool. 
She looked moreover like a happy child, 
one who is going to a party and can’t wait 
for it to begin. Then in the course of 
presentations and small talk, Tony saw her 
eyes go to Rix, saw her smile at him, 
and she no longer looked like a child. She 
looked like a happy woman, secure and 
proud and humble, at one and the same 
time. It was sweet, it was touching and 
Tony found himself a little embarrassed by 
the way it affected him. He turned and 
saw Peg Reynolds staring at Linda, as he 
must have been staring. There was the 
most curious expression in her eyes. It 
puzzled him... He thought: Now what the 
devil—? 

But it was time for dinner and’they went 
in to sit around the big shining table where 
conversation was general. Only every now 
and then Tony would see that expression 
again in Peg’s startling eyes and it worried 
him because he could not analyze it. You’d 
say, definitely, hunger . . . a sort of starved, 
bleak look, and then the next moment 
you’d say, misery, and, finally, defiance. 

If Linda noticed she gave no sign. 

She sat beside Tony, with her mother 
on his other side, and Rix’s good square 
diamond shone on her small brown hand 
as she ate and talked. And Tony said, 
after refusing a third helping, “This is the 
very best meal I’ve had in years,” and 
Mrs. Wheaton beamed on him. 

After dinner they went to the movies. 
They walked, on Rix’s advice . . . “Other- 
wise,” he said. “we'll be stupefied by sur- 


INCREDIBLE COINCIDENCES 


J. Paul Jones of Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, gave his blood for an 
emergency transfusion. Later he 
discovered that he had saved the life 
of one J. Paul Jones, not related. 





Two automobiles collided in Rich- 
mond, Indiana. The drivers were 
Oliver Morton of Dublin, Indiana, 
and Mrs. Oliver Morton of Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma. They were not related. 





John Baxter entered a hospital in 
Portland, Oregon, to receive three 
stitches in his left hand to close 
wounds received while chopping 
wood. A little later another John 
Baxter entered to receive three 
stitches in his left hand to close 
wounds received while choppong 
wood. The men were not related. 

“W. E. FARBSTEIN 





feit and fall asleep in the most thrilling 
clinch . . .” and Linda, as became the 
hostess, walked with Tony, Peg and Rix 
ahead. It was pleasant, Tony thought, 
walking through the crystal chill of the 
October night, under a sky blazing with 
stars. Not many cars passed. People walk- 
ing by spoke to Linda and to Rix. 
Somewhere a church bell rang for prayer 
meeting. 

“This,” Tony said, “is the most lovely 
town. You're lucky. Or are you and Mr. 
Anderson planning to leave it... ?” 

“Rix andI...2? Of course not,” said 
Linda, and laughed, “we’d be miserable 
anywhere clse.” 

“Your father will miss you in the office,” 
he said, “or are you planning to go on 
working for him... ?” 

“T should say not,” Linda said firmly. 
“You see, I never wanted to work really.” 

“Why, you lazy little person,” he said, 
amused. 

“Oh, work . . . I like it,” she explained, 
confused; “it isn’t that. I wanted to go 
into the office. It’s been fun, as it’s differ- 
ent from being the usual sort of private 
secretary. I have to be office manager 
and bookkeeper as well. I do a lot of odd 
jobs and I’ve picked up the language. . . 
that’s a study in itself. I can even soothe 
weeping or irate clients if Father happens 
to be out. Sometimes I go into court with 
him too ... no, it isn’t that... I don’t 
suppose I can make you understand.” 

“No, you can’t,” agreed Tony, “and if 
you hadn’t been spoken for, I would have 
tried to coax you to New York. If you 
wanted a career, well, you could have it 
there. Good private secretaries who speak 
legal language, and write it—aren’t easy 
to come by. You have to train em. In my 
firm they’re always looking for girls .. .” 

“But I don’t want a career,” she per- 
sisted. “I never did.” 

“What do you want?” he asked her, in- 
terested. 

“Oh,” she answered, “just what I have. 
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“Let’s see those sealed orders again” 




































































Benfield and my own people ... ma 
and my own home, and a flock of ¢ 
dren.” 

Tony whistled. He said devoutly; 
ps know that there were any of 
eft.” 

“There are lots of us,” she said sto 
“I took the course because Father belie 
that every girl should be able to supp 
herself. And I’ve liked working with 
for him... but of course Rix and If 
always known...” 4 

“Always?” he interrupted. 

“Well, I've known since I was ten ¢ 
he was fourteen,” she acknowleds 
laughing, “and I think he caught on wi 
he was about seventeen and I was thi 
—with braces on my teeth... it’s beer 
way ever since. We've been for 
gaged, if you can call it that, since 
graduation. But Father didn’t want me 
marry until I had learned to suppo: 
self.” 

“He’s very wise,” said Tony. 

He felt the entirely natural pang wk 
any young man experiences when, a 
meeting a pretty girl, he learns that 
is quite inaccessible and that someone 
has assumed priority. So he said with 
proper amount of melancholy: 

“Your Rix is a very fortunate guy.” 

! 





E THOUGHT so again when, a 
they had returned from the mo 
they raided the Wheaton icebox, an 
stocked against forays. They had we 
home with Peg who lived a block of 
away in the home of one of the town sel 
men, and then after the icebox inva 
had been successfully completed—* 
thought I'd eat again,” remarked Rix, 
ting on the edge of the kitchen cab 
waving a chicken bone, his laughing 
on Linda, demure in a frilly apron— 
went up to bed. He knew better tha 
stick around when the lingering 
nights were being said. | 
He ascended to the spare room Ww 
his pajamas and robe had been neatly 
out on the slipper chair, his slippers 
side, and not under the bed, yawn 
smiled and opened a window. 
He stood there a moment breathing 
cold clarity of the night air, admiring 1 
polished stars, and listening to the sou 
of a deep-voiced clock, probably in { 
Town Hall tower, striking the hour. N 
town, nice people. He was sleepy . . . ! 
had enjoyed his brief stay . . . Linda, pre 
girl, sweet, amusing, with a sort of hon 
naiveté you didn’t often encounter thi 
days. Peg Reynolds, well, she was son 
thing else again. He hadn’t had m 
conversation with her, of course, but s 
appeared to be the sort of girl who lister 
rather than talked, very flattering to t 
male ego. She was a knockout, he thoug 
and wondered why she had interred h 
self up here, rather than take her chan 
in a big town where—given the pro 
contacts—she would slay her tens of the 
sands. 
He heard a murmur below, and lean 
from the screenless window to see Rix a 
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Barurant .. . dynamic . . . incisive . . . Artur Rodzinski has long 
been acclaimed one of the most vital forces in the world of music. 
Many musical honors have been awarded him. The newest of these 


is the leadership of the great Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of 
New York as its permanent conductor next season. 

A man of broad musical horizons—his vast recorded repertoire on 
Columbia Masterworks includes peerless interpretations of the Rus- 
sian composers, superb performances of the works of Richard Strauss, 
and dramatic readings of modern masterpieces, such as Ravel’s stir- 
ring Rapsodie Espagnole. 


Now Columbia brings you his new recorded triumph, Beethoven's 





Symphony No. 1 in C, with the famous Cleveland Orchestra (Set 
M-MM-535 ),a great symphonic classic, performed with spirit and style. 

Like so many great conductors, Rodzinski now records exclusively 
on Columbia Masterworks. These records are laminated—pressed in 
layers—with surfaces of highly sensitized, longer-wearing materials. 





The Sensitone-Surface, exclusive with Columbia, makes possible 
more lifelike tone and amazing freedom from needle noise. 


Hear Rodzinski and many other famous musicians . . . Casadesus, 
Piatigorsky, Baccaloni, Bruna Castagna, Bidu Sayao . . . brilliantly 
recorded by Columbia. On Columbia Masterworks Records, great 
music by the world’s great artists is faithfully yours! 


ae 
UC Kad srthe ..great conductor of great orchestras! 
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Trade Marks “Columbia,” "Masterworks" and @ED Rep. U.S. Pat. of, 


7 . ; 
| , 
tigorsky (cello): Saint- 
erto No. 1 in A Minor. This 
= album is a Masterworks 
MOMMX-382 .-. 2 
atly acclaimed collection, 
q 


m. Set M-sol .. . $2.75 


Bidu Sayao (soprano): the famous aria 
from Verdi’s beloved opera, ‘‘La Travi- 
ata,”’ Alt! Fors’ é Lui (sung in Italian— 
2 parts). 7i45I-D. - - we 


Gounod’s Je Veux Vivre dans ce Réve, 
“Romeo and Juliet.’”’ 17301-D . . $.75 


Prices shown are exclusive of tazes 


Salvatore Baccaloni (basso buffo): 
Donizetti’s Udite, Udite, O Rustici from 
“L’Elisir d’Amore” (sung in Italian— 
2 parts). 71383-D......-- 


Mozart’s famous aria Madamina from 
“Don Giovanni.” 71048-D . . . $1.00 


Bruna Castagna (contralto): Saint- 
Saéns’ Mon Coeur S’Ouvre a Ta Voix 
from “Samson and Delilah.”’ A ‘“‘must”’ 
for all opera lovers! 71058-p . . $1.00 


O Don Fatale from Verdi's famous ‘‘Don 
Carlos.’’ Superbly sung! 71276-D, $1.00 





iiwoks+ RECORDS 


COLUMBIA RECORDING CORPORATION @ A SUBSIDIARY OF COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. 


Robert Casadesus (piano) with the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of 
New York: Mozart’s Concerto in B-Flat 
Major. Set M-MM-490 ..... 


Ravel's Sonatine, brilliantly played and 


recorded, Set X-MX-I179. . - $2.00 
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VER since World War I, Wolf’s Head Oil has been 

thé outstanding favorite in Aviation, where life itself 

depends on performance — and where Price, Pride and 
Prejudice are secondary. 


During the present war, Wolf’s Head has been shipped 
all around the world, in huge quantities, for use in United 
Nations’ planes. 


Now that your car needs, as never before, the very best 
protection you can provide, give extra thought to your 
motor oil. Be absolutely sure that Price, Pride and Preju- 
dice aren’t influencing your choice . . 


Follow the lead of Pan American Airways, for instance, 
which has used Wolf’s Head in the Clippers for over 14 
years—one billion passenger miles! Foremost manufac- 
turers of airplane engines also use Wolf’s Head. 


Wolf’s Head Oil is the best engine-protection money 
can buy. TRUCK OPERATORS: There is a special Wolf’s 
Head type for severe heavy duty service. Send today for 
the booklet, “Heavy Duty Maintenance.” Address Wolf’s 
Head Oil Refining Co., Oil City, Pa., or 51 Madison Ave- 
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MOTOR OIL AND LUBES ve <t 


100% PENNSYLVANIA P. G. C.O. A. Permit No. 6 na y 
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home, but I saw the lights. What time is 
itz” 

“It’s nearly five. I'll have Kitty make 
you a cup of tea,” said Mrs. Wheaton, 
smiling at her oldest and closest friend. 

“Do,” said Mrs. Anderson without de- 
mur. “I’m half dead. I’ve been arguing 
my head off at Red Cross headquarters. 
Heaven knows how most of these women 
ever run a home... they’re the most 
disorganized lot I’ve ever run into. I spend 
my time cracking a whip.” She looked at 
Peg and asked abruptly, “How about you, 
Peg, can’t you give us some time, evenings, 
or does that shop of yours demand your 
nights as well? Linda’s not much use of 
course. She’s walking on clouds . . .” 
Alice Anderson’s spare brown face soft- 
ened, “but, after the wedding,” she added 
cheerfully, “and the honeymoon I'll see 
to it that she does her hands’ turn.” 

Mary Wheaton said, “Linda, run tell 
Kitty we want tea.” She turned to Mrs. 
Anderson and said, “The committee on 
refugees . = 

“Don’t mention comms to me,” said 
Mrs. Anderson, “or I'll scream the house 
down. Where’s Tim.. .?” 

“Sleeping off midday dinnef.” 

“So’s Horace . . . men!” said Mrs. An- 
derson, grimly. 

“Men must work,” said Rix, descending 
from the stepladder, “and women must 
weep, over committees.” He ruffled his 
mother’s hair with his narrow hand and 
grinned down at her. “Relax, Angel,” he 
suggested. 

His mother smiled at him unwillingly. 
She scolded him, she worried over him and 
adored him, standing as a buffer between 
him and his irascible and dour father. But 
she rarely permitted tenderness to invade 
her eyes or voice. She had been brought 
up in a hard, stoical school; it was very 
difficult for her to show emotion, to make 
the graceful gesture, the gracious remark. 

Linda returned. Kitty arrived with tea, 
and Linda poured. Tim Wheaton came 
in yawning and disheveled and decided 
on a whisky and soda, and Rix said he’d 
settle for one too, for sociability. Linda 
looked at him thoughtfully—Rix never 
drank, that is to say, the way you meant 
when you said “He drinks.” Just an occa- 
sional drink now and then. But lately . . 


She wished he wouldn't. And he had 
nervous, crochety. vhs 
Linda watched Rix carry Peg’s cup ogee” 
to her, smile at her and say something je 
der his breath—something silly, became" 
Peg flushed up to her eyes and lookeqme 
him, Linda thought, angrily. Funny abs 
them. They were always fighting . ., uf 


not seriously of course, yet there w p, he 
antagonistic undercurrent. Peg was p 
critical of Rix, sharp sometimes, alm wid 
nasty. Rix took it good-naturedly je)!" 
came back at her. But it worried p it 
She had asked Rix once, “Don’t you my !"' 
Peg, darling?” and he had answered, “Sgn 
I like her, she’s a swell gal,” and the of ths 
had asked Peg, “Why do you pick on We! ' 
all the time, don’t you like him?” and 9 =" 
had replied, smiling, “Of course I ¢ ‘ 

he isn’t my type especially, but he’s m=! 


right—only not half good enough for you)" 


gn clo 


INDA wanted them to like each pa fro 


She was fonder of Peg than o a iss, ‘T 
other girl her own age. . . she’d had sone) 
thing amounting to a crush on her in que") 


lege ... and after they had met again, wt ™ 


Peg had been so unsettled and unhappy ges) 
the loss of her mother, and most ¢ 
money, the breaking of her engagement] 
the boy in the West—Linda had wanteciee 
give her the world to make up, a li Smut 
all she had lost and suffered. jah a0 
Mrs. Anderson rose and sighed nl 
said, “Rix, take me home . . . it’s sleetige & 0 
and freezing underfoot . . . I need a ie sa 
arm to lean on.” nt be: 


When they had gone Linda sat back gir 
looked at the tree. It was beautiful. el 
said, “It’s the loveliest tree we ever had 
it will be the happiest Christmas.” me 

“T hope so, dear,” said her mother. 


father smiled at her. But Peg rose se 


z) 


denly she overturned the fragile tea fa 


beside her, cup and all, and ran out of 


room. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wheaton raised their 


brows at 


if 


each other, but Mrs. Wh 


said gently, “This is a hard season fo .: 
I expect, you’d better go after her, 


Linda 


herself in a bathroom. Linda could h you 
her crying. She hammered at the 


“Please,” 


fled upstairs. Peg had loc} # lv 


she said, “please, Peg, let me ie th 


“N 0 ” 





“Just one word about those invoices, Mr. Gillis, and I'm a Waac” 
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So ar 


” 


fter a long time the door opened. Peg’s 
distorted and her gray eyes were 
. She said sullenly, “Oh, Linda, 
you let me alone?” 
inda was running cold water in the 
in, looking for eyewash, for a cloth... 
spirits of ammonia. She said, “Don’t 
id me, Peg. I—we all know how hard 
must be for you and you're 
h an awfully good sport about it.” 
T’m a rotten sport,” contradicted Peg 
. “I hate myself, I loathe every- 
Hy. I don’t know how you stand me. 
“two cents, I’d sell out and pack up and 
out of this place.” 
0, you wouldn’t, you just think so, 
y. Business has been good, it will be 


= 
i¥ 


iit isn’t business,” said Peg, “it’s every- 
1g. Sometimes I think I’m going crazy.” 

came close to Linda, took the cold 
khcloth from her hands and flung it in 


| basin. “Tm all right,” she said. “I'll 


home presently. I’m sorry I made such 


Pidiot of myself.” 


h ou’re not going home,” said Linda, 


pure staying here.” 


mE couldn’t bear to think of Peg, upset 


fand unhappy, in the room over at Se- 
man Smith’s. A nice room, and her 
n bath and Mrs. Smith was a dear, 
| it wasn’t like being home. This house 
juld be home to Peg, Linda thought. 
yud she said: 

Don’t be a goop, Peg .. . we want you 
e whenever you'll come. And after I’m 
rried—I’ll have a guest room too.” 

eg said, “Oh, be quiet . . . I'm sick of 
.. hearing about the wedding, day in, 
fout ... about everything ...” She 
eted as Linda’s face grew stricken and 
Wildered. “Oh, I’m sorry,” she said. She 
ik Linda by the shoulders and shook 
. “Haven’t you any spirit?” she de- 
ded. “Why don’t you kick me out of 


i have plenty of spirit when I need it,” 
ig Linda quietly, “but you aren’t your- 


f, Peg. I understand.” 


| ’N 0, you don’t,” said Peg. She added, 


pok, whatever happens, will you try to 
hember that I’ve been grateful . . . and 
always be sorry... ?” 

What do you mean?” cried Linda. She 
suddenly terribly alarmed. Peg mustn’t 
back to that house alone, she mustn’t. 
da knew . . . and few others did, that 
er the catastrophe on the Coast, Peg had 
ha too much sleeping medicine. They'd 
led her through that but now . . . She 


“Bught: How anyone could do such a 





ag! Life’s too precious, too short, too 
mising . . . but if Peg had once been 
ler that dark urgency—? She said 
tply, “Peg, stop being a fool!” 

Okay,” said Peg, and she was smiling. 
vasn’t a smile you liked. “Okay...” 
jhe opened the door and went down- 

fs and without dramatics made her 
plogies to Linda’s parents. And then, 

sing their offer of hospitality or escort, 
it out alone into the sleet and darkness. 

Golly,” breathed Linda and went back 
he living room, “I can’t imagine what’s 
mg with her.” 

Nerves,” diagnosed her mother, ‘“‘and 
Mories . . . after all, there was a time 
en she had everything, Linda... a 
me, her parents... and now...” She 
ok her head and added, “I hope she’ll 
all right for the wedding .. .” 
eg was to be maid of honor. 

The wedding,” repeated Linda. She sat 
Wn on a hassock by the fire and put her 
ids about her knees. The firelight made 

ks in her eyes and red-gold glints 


her hair. 


ne wedding was very close... . 
nd then it was closer. Christmas had 
me and gone and it was a week before 
redding. For the last time, Linda 
sed her desk at the office. The girl who 
} taking her place, whom she had 
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trained for it, would open it in the morn- 


ing. This was her own week, the week be- 
fore her wedding .. . there were a thousand 
last-minute things to do. 

She went home, walking through the 
cold darkness, with the snow in her face. 
Her father had gone to the county seat, 
for overnight. Her mother would be out, 
she had some calls to make. Linda en- 
tered the quiet house, grateful for its 
warmth, for the smell of something bak- 
ing, for the firelight. 

She was taking off her things when the 
telephone rang. 

A voice she did not recognize spoke to 
her, asked, “Linda... ?” 

“Yes... who...?” But now she knew. 
Rix’s mother. She must have a cold, she 
was so hoarse. Linda said, “Mother An- 
derson. I didn’t know you at first. Have 
youacold...? You mustn’t have a cold, 
just before the wedding.” 

Alice Anderson said, painfully, “Is your 
father there .. . or your mother?” 

“No.” Linda explained their absence. 
Then her voice sharpened with sudden 
anxiety. “What's happened?” she asked. 

“IT hoped,” said Mrs. Anderson dully, 
“that Mary or Timothy .. .” She broke 
off. “Is there any place I can reach your 
mother?” 

Linda’s heart constricted with unreason- 
ing terror. She said, “I don’t think so, she 
told me she had some calls to make... . 
she didn’t tell me where. Mother Ander- 
son ...” she took a deep breath, “has 
anything happened to Rix?” 

There was a silence which seemed very 
long. Then Mrs. Anderson said, “Linda 
... Pm coming over ... I'll be there as 
soon asI can...” 

“But—has anything—” 

The wire was dead. 

Waiting was interminable, waiting was 
an eternity. Linda walked from the door 
to a window, from a window to the fire- 
place. Something had happened to Rix. 

An accident. 

He had driven to Boston on the previ- 
ous day, on business for the bank. An 
accident. The slippery roads, the blinding 
snow flurries. Rix drove too fast. He al- 
ways had. 

Rix, Rix: 

People didn’t wring their hands in real 
life. Linda had always thought that, read- 
ing about it. Yes, they did. She was wring- 
ing hers now. They were cold and wet. 
Her stomach turned over. She felt ill, with 
waiting. 


HE was back at the fireplace staring into 

the flames, seeing only Rix, dark, 
laughing. Rix, on the golf links, swearing 
at a sliced ball. Rix, dancing at the little 
club, his arms tight around her. Rix, at 
college, the year he graduated. Rix... 

She heard the step on the porch and 
stumbled toward the hall. Mrs. Anderson 
came in, shaking the snow from her coat. 
She looked like death. She walked like an 
old woman. 

PmnInGa ey. 

Mrs. Anderson’s arms were around her. 
“Don’t cry,” she said. Linda wasn’t aware 
that she was crying. “Linda... I’d rather 
die than tell you this... that a son... 
that my son...” : 

Like death, her face, white and stern, 
and old. And Linda crying, “What is it, 
what has happened to him?” 

“He’s gone,” said Mrs. Anderson, “with 
Peg Reynolds. She met him in Boston. 
They’ve gone on to New York, they are to 
be married there. I had a wire. He asked 
me to tell you. Linda...” her harsh voice 
broke. “Oh, my child,” she said pitifully, 
“don’t look like that, don’t shake so—” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Linda in a loud, 
bewildered voice. 

“Tt is true,” said Mrs. Anderson. She 
released the girl and went toward a chair, 
groping as if she were blind. “It is true,” 
she said again. 

(To be continued next week) 
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Here Currier and Ives, the famous portrayers of American life of the past century, depict one 
of the great eras of railroading—the achievement of rail transportation from East to West— 


the opening up of new lands and unexploited resources. Crossing the new fronler tenet alaaea ama 


railroads. GM Diesels will usher in new posst 
bilities for the farm and for industry as wel 
ARS have a way of ending old eras and starting new ones. # 


Following the Peace of 1865, the nation was first united 
from coast to coast by bands of steel (May 10, 1869). Geograph- 
ically, America has no new frontiers. Technically we have many. 
The curtain already has been drawn back on one element of the 
new era that surely will follow the 
present cofiflict—a new tool for the 
improvement of national transporta- 


tion—General Motors locomotives. GENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL 
POWER 












Paul, the waiter, touched my arm 
just as I was ready to start upstairs 
with Judy. “Mr. Harrison,” he said, 
“there’s a man waiting to see you” 
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Story Thus Far: 


MORGAN and Steve Harrison (the nar- 
ir) are dancing teachers, in New York City. 
are in love. Late one evening, Jonathan 
one of Judy’s wealthy friends—is mur- 
in his apartment; and, quite by chance, 
udy and Babs Willard (who hopes to take 
way from Judy) see two persons who are 
d in the crime: a beautiful blond woman 
fairly young man in evening clothes. 
ort time after the murder, Babs is killed— 
0 death on Fifth Avenue. Whereupon, 
nembers of the homicide squad—Lieuten- 
ax Gold, Andy Sullivan and George Bal- 
Zo into action. .. . Tate's will is read. In 
leaves everything he owns (including the 
d Zone,” a night club) to Judy! 
takes possession of the club. There, Steve 
@ blonde, also her companion on the eve- 
if the murders—a man named Bob Norden 
h time to time. But, to his amazement, 
bvinces no interest in them, and Max Gold 
s to interrogate them! 
png the Torrid Zone’s patrons are a young 
amed Gregg Martin and his father, Arthur 
. When they come in, Judy invariably 
hem, chats with them; and she is always 

to the blonde—Claire Livingston—al- 
1 the woman appears to be falling in love 
Oa 
of the club’s patrons whom Steve meets is 
Grant. Mabel is a frowzy blonde, a good 
She is living with a man named Grant— 
ant—a curious little fellow who, intro- 
to Steve, asks numerous questions about 
nan Tate. Mabel and Judy have a number 
ate talks. But Judy will not tell Steve what 
e about. 
day, Steve goes to the Torrid Zone, where 

has a small suite on an upper floor. As he 
7 the place, he sees Judy come out, hurry 


- 


away. Then, going up to Judy’s bedroom, he 
finds a body—the body of Mabel Grant. The 
woman has been murdered! Wondering just how 
much Judy knows about the murder, Steve hides 
the body, puts it in Judy’s closet. 

Returning later—with his friend, Eddie Kane, 
who is to assist him in spiriting the corpse away, 
in an effort to protect Judy—Steve finds Gold, 
Ballard and Judy gathered in the bedroom. The 
detectives question Steve. Then Judy says, “I'll 
get my hat and coat.’’ She steps to the closet. 
She opens the door—wide. Mabel’s body is not 
there—it has vanished! 


VII 


HEARD a sound from in back of me. 
It was Eddie, gulping. 


Max Gold was staring at me. He 


_ wasn’t missing a thing. I don’t know what ° 


I looked like, but it must have been one 
for the book. I tried to look everywhere 
except at the closet where Mabel had 
been. I tried to give the impression that 
I wasn’t the least bit interested in that 
closet. 

I thought back over the previous night. 

Mabel had been there, all right. She had 
been completely dead. I had dragged her 
into the closet. Before doing it, I had 
shoved all the hangers down one end. I 
had messed up the shoes. Dresses and 
shoes at one end of the closet; the late Mrs. 
Grant at the other. Now the closet was 
as neat and proper as a pin: The shoes 
were all in order. 

Mabel had walked out on us: 

I never was good at riddles. I was worse 


than that on this one. About the only 
thing I could be fairly sure of was that 
Judy hadn’t been involved in taking Mabel 
out of the closet. Her gesture in opening 
that door had been too natural, too un- 
rehearsed. 

I was sure about Judy. But I wasn’t 
sure about Max Gold. The hard, wiry lit- 
tle man from the homicide bureau knew 
something. He had me out on a limb, and 
he was getting ready to saw it off. 

I said, “Shall we leave this rug, Judy?” 
and she said, ‘““Of course... .” So Eddie 
and I shoved some furniture around, rolled 
up the nice rug that was on the floor and 
spread out the one we’d brought. It was 
an act, and not a very good act. Max Gold 
leaned against the wall and grinned at us. 
I didn’t like his grin. He said, “You guys 
start something, you finish it, don’t-you?” 

I let that one lay. Eddie and I picked up 
the nice rug and carried it downstairs. We 
walked around to the back of the truck 
and opened the door. The minute we were 
out of earshot, Eddie said something. It 
was something exquisitely profane. Then 
he said, “Whaddya know?” and I said I 
didn’t know anything. 

“You ain’t off the beam, are you, 
Steve?” 

“No. I put that body in the closet my- 
self. I sat it up and put a hat and bag on 
its lap.” 

Eddie looked green. He was a very un- 
happy young man. He said, “It sure ain’t 
there now.” 


I agreed with him. Then I said, “Easy, 
kid. Our boy friends are watching.” 

Max Gold and Ballard and Judy were 
standing under the canopy which said 
“Torrid Zone.” Max was looking at the 
delivery truck. It Had a name on it, and an 
address. I knew that Eddie Kane hadn’t 
seen the last of Lieutenant Gold. I was 
sorry, but there wasn’t anything I could 
do about it. 

I told Eddie goodby, and he drove off. 

I joined the trio and spoke to Max Gold. 
“You finished with me?’ I asked. 

“Yeah.” 

I took Judy’s arm. “Let’s take a walk.” 

She didn’t say anything. Neither did 
Max Gold nor George Ballard. I could feel 
them looking after us. It wasn’t a nice 
feeling. 

We walked a long way. We walked clear 
down to the Pennsylvania Station, and I 
took her into the main restaurant. I se- 
lected a table way off in the corner and I 
sat so that I could see the entrance. If my 
little playmates came in, I wanted to know 
about it. " - 

A waitresg@put menus in front of us. 
We ordered, though I was willing to bet 
six, two and even that neither of us would 
be able to eat anything. We sat quietly 
until the food was served and then we 
fooled around with it, making practically 
no impression. 

Judy looked drawn and worried. I must 
have looked worse. I said, “Mind if I ask 
you a few questions?” 


——— 
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Rice Krispies offer 


CRISP whole grain 


nutrition. Hear them 
Snap! Crackle! Pop! 


“Rice Krispies reporting for duty 
’round the clock.”” What a help they 
are these hurried days. How they 
save on other foods! 

They save time, work, -fuel, too. 
Just add milk for a dish that brims 
with nourishment. Needed protein, 
vitamins and minerals in every spoon- 
ful. *Rice Krispies are restored to 
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NUTRITION GROUP 
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whole grain nutritive values in thia- 
min (Vitamin B;), niacin and iron. 

That deep richness of flavor? That 
snap-crackle-pop crispness? Thank 
Kellogg’s exclusive recipe, oven- 
popping and gentle toasting. 

To brighten and simplify all your 
wartime meal planning, get a thrifty 
package of Rice Krispies now. 


“Rice Krispies” is a trade mark (Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off.) of Kellogg Company for its oven- 
popped rice. 


MADE BY KELLOGG’S IN BATTLE CREEK 


Copr. 1943 by Kellogg Company 





She gave me the green light by shaking 
her head. 

“What happened at the club early this 
afternoon, Judy? Say a little after one 
o'clock?” 

She countered with a question: “You 
knew I was there?” 

“T saw you leave. You left fast.” 

“Had you been there?” 

“T was on my way. I hadn’t been in- 
side.” 

“Did you go in?” 

CY es? 

She shoved her plate away. Her voice 
was dry: “Did you see anything, Steve?” 

“Yes. I saw something.” 

“What?” 

“Can’t you guess?” 

“I’m asking you, Steve. 
know.” 

I thought it over. Judy unquestionably 
knew the score, so there wasn’t any use 
stalling. I said, “I saw Mabel Grant’s 
body.” 

“Go ahead. > 

“T started thinking things. Things that 
weren’t nice. I figured you were mixed up 
in it.” 

“Why?” 7 

“Because you had been in the club, and 
you were in an awful hurry when you 
left.” 

“You thought... ?” 

“T don’t know what I thought, honey. 
All kinds of things I don’t understand 
have been happening. This was just an- 
other one. It checked in with everything 
else only because it didn’t make sense, and 
neither did the rest of the picture. I had 
to figure you in on it.” 

“So wale 


I’ve got to 


“Let’s be honest. Suppose you had 
killed the woman. It doesn’t matter what 
the reason was. Maybe it was good, maybe 
it wasn’t. Maybe it was accident or self- 
defense. I wanted to ask you, but it was 
anybody’s guess where you’d gone or 
when you'd be back. You might have been 
in the clear, and you might have been on 
a spot. I figured it was up to me to do 
what I could. So I thought up the cute lit- 
tle idea of taking the body away until I 
could find out a few things from you. 
That’s where Eddie and the rug fitted 
in. ...” Her lip trembled. She looked 
like she’d enjoy a good cry. I hurried on: 
“So I shoved all your dresses down one 
end of the hanging rod. I piled up all your 
shoes. I dragged the body into the closet 
and propped it up against the wall. That 
was so nobody would stumble on it acci- 
dentally. Then I went to Brooklyn.” 


HE was staring at me peculiarly. She 
said, “So you were the one who moved 
the body?” 

“Yes...” Her question told me a lot. 
It proved to me that she had seen Mabel, 
toc. The big unanswered question was 
whether Judy had had anything to do with 
the fact that Mabel was dead. 

Her head moved from side to side. 
This time she was groping, too. She said, 
“T don’t understand .. .” 

“You don’t understand what?” 

“Any of it. I got up about 11:30. I 
went to the club to look over some bills. 
I got there about one o’clock. The body 
was there then.” 

“The body?” 

Judy said simply, “She was dead.” 

“What did you do?” 

“I telephoned Max Gold. He wasn’t 
there.” 

“Did you leave word?” 

“No. I wanted to tell him about it 
first. If I'd left word, he might have come 
over when I wasn’t there. Because I wasn’t 
staying there, Steve. I was terrified.” 

“Naturally. So you went after Max 
Gold and waited until he came in.” 

“Yes. I told him what I had seen and 
what I knew about it.” 

“How much did you know?” 

She backed away—mentally. I could 























































feel her do it. “I'll explain that (iv 
Steve. Anyway, he got in tou 
Ballard and the three of us went 
The body was gone.” 

I said, “No, it wasn’t. 
closet.” 

“No.” Again that sideways moy 
of her head. “It wasn’t in the 
put my coat in there.¥ 

“Were your dresses all shoved 
at one end?” 

“No. They were hanging just 
saw them a little while ago.” 

I said, “Well, I'll be darned.” T 
a very bright remark but it see 
cover the situation. I said, “Did ) 
Mabel Grant?” 

“No.” 

“Then who did?” 

She looked straight at me. 
know any more about that than you 
she said. 


It was 


> 


i 


HERE was still a lot of unfinish 
ness, but Judy was in no cond 
attend to it right then. Besides, it 
ting late. I suggested that we p 
the rest of the session until after th 
show, and she welcomed the ide 
We walked back to the club, z 
followed me into my dressing root 
said, “Don’t think I’m silly, S 
would you mind dressing upstairs 
“With you?” } 
“Yes. I'm nervous, a5 
“Surest thing you know.” I 
an armful of clothes and make~t 
we went up to her apartment. 
Judy took a robe out of the clo 
went into the bathroom. When sk 
out, she had the robe on and he 
in her hand. She sat down at the ¢ 
table and started doing things to h 
I had just started to say somethin; 
the door slammed open and P mt to! 
Grisson barged in. yur 
The professor was short and fF 
and he had Jong hair and wild e 
was a swell illusionist and a good 
dian, but he wasn’t being funny # 
He was roaring mad. He glared at! 
ignored me, and yelled, “Somebod) 
my box. Somebody stole my box. 
Judy turned around. She wasn’t @*!\) 
much interested in the professor’s b 
she had to say something. So s Bought 
“What box?” alent W 
“My disappearing lady trick. be club 
I use to disappear the lady in.” B AL ot 
I remembered the thing. It was a jp 
wooden box. It looked like a co 
first cousin. Judy and I looked at” 
other. We were both figuring that M 
was in that box—wherever the box 
be. 
The professor was raving. This, 
clared, was an outrage. It was 
It was vicious. It was the work of 
one who was consumed with profe: 
jealousy. He openly accused Renti 
star. He insisted that she was sc 
cause he’d been getting more a 
than she had. 
He kept on making a lot of noi 
got up and shoved him out of the 
He stamped downstairs, makin 
sounds of anger. I closed the door 
with my back against it and loo 
Judy. 
“Mabel,” I said, and she nodd 
-The show that night was withou 
tion the worst performance New 7 | 
has ever seen in a first-rate nigh 
Grisson had said things to Reni! | 4 
she took it out on the cash cust 1 va 
The eight girls of the line had hearey \ 
quarrel, and that played havoc with 
precision. The professor worked as thi 
he hated the whole world. Tommy | 
son, the emcee, was a mile up in f 
The orchestra was sour. It was 4 
show. 


He tried to gag it off, but his ge 
The minute it was over, Judy a 


ee ere ial 

le, 
Bee You 
vite wha 
ook her 


} you tr 
ft that, 
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wept Ma 
poke pal 
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flat. Judy and I danced like autom 


led into street clothes. We took a 
| iio her maisonette. She snapped on 
ye hts, but I turned them all off except 
i e standing lamp that wasn’t too 
. I sat down on the sofa and mo- 
Al her to sit beside me. I took her 
\inmm) It was cold. I said, “Look, sweet- 
te@y/—we may as well finish talking. It’s 
|) be done.” 
hog) didn’t say anything, which was the 
| for me to go ahead. So I said, 
wie did you happen to meet Mabel 
} last night?” 
| Ble sent word by Paul that she wanted 
| lg mie.” . 
Di#ind then?” 
le talked.” 
bout what?” 
ly gave me a long, level look. She 
I can’t tell you that.” 
Why not?” 
ban’t even tell you why not. You’ve 
) take my word for it that there’s a 
| reason.” 
@jegan to get angry: not with Judy, 
with whoever it was had put her 
cymes trance. I said, “You aren’t being 
- We’re standing in the middle of a 
- murders. That isn’t healthy in any 
W@lage. You can come clean with me 
imatter what anybody says.” 
#8: shook her head. “I can’t. Not about 
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jon’t you trust me?” 
lisn’t that, Steve—you know it isn’t. 
2s nobody on earth I trust more 
itly—” 
Except Max Gold.” 
> spoke patiently, like an adult try- 
9 explain to a child something she 
s in advance the child cannot under- 
: “I can tell you a lot of things, but 
lverything.” 
Mhoved a cigarette between my lips 
ieforgot to light it. “I suppose Max 
nade you promise to keep your mouth 
/ , ee 
Mind even for me you won’t break 
word?” 
lo.” 
ave up. I was dizzy. I used anger 
i used logic. She wouldn’t budge. So 
Ee i eetly, “All right then—what will 
mitell?”’ 
We thought it over. She said, “I had an 
intment with Mabel Grant today.” 
Wit the club?” 
1 @les. At one o’clock.” 
yp follow-up on last night’s talk?” 


| ” 

, Coan 

jou still won't tell me what it was 
ff it?” 


| can’t, Steve.” 
hen you got there, she was dead?” 
es. I couldn’t stay there alone with 
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the body. I was nervous and frightened. 
So I went after Lieutenant Gold.” 

I said, with emphasis, “That guy!” 

“When I got back, the body was gone.” 

“In Grisson’s box.” I threw back my 
head and laughed. “The old guy never 
made a woman disappear that effectively.” 
I stopped laughing as suddenly as I had 
started. The effect was gruesome. 

She said, “You and Eddie were plan- 
ning to carry the body away in that rug?” 

=Wes.77 

“Because you thought I was involved?” 

“IT suppose so.” 

“You were taking an awful chance.” 

“T didn’t know what I was doing. No- 
body tells me anything. I had to make my 
own play.” 

-“T think it was wonderful.” 

The words were simple enough. They 
didn’t really mean anything. But the way 
she said them... 

I turned and looked at her. She looked 
at me. Then all of a sudden it happened. 

She was in my arms and she was crying. 
She wasn’t a big, brave woman any more 
... she was a frightened little girl, and I 
had a shoulder handy for her to weep on. 
I put my arms around her and held her 
close. I forgot everything except that I 
felt swell. 

I even got silly. I talked to her like I’d 
always wanted to talk. I had her with her 
guard down, and I made the most of it. 
After a while she stopped crying, but she 
didn’t pull away. I tilted her head back 
and I kissed her. I kissed her a second 
time, and a third. 

Then something seemed to hit her. It 
hit hard, and it was grand. She kissed 
me.... That says it all, but it still doesn’t 
give the complete picture. It was the 
sort of kiss that would make any man for- 
get such trivial things as murders. 


IME passed pretty quickly then. We 

didn’t talk any more about the mess we 
were in. We really didn’t have any time 
for talking. It was all pretty wonderful 
until we looked at the little ivory clock on 
the mantel. 

Then, all of a sudden, we were 
show folks again. One more long kiss, and 
we rushed into the street and piled into a 
taxi. I held her close while we rode to the 
club. The ride was a lot too short. 

Once again I dressed in her room. I 
liked it that way. We went downstairs 
and danced better than we’d ever danced 
before. We got lots of applause and we 
did two encores. 

They finally let us go. Renita was burn- 
ing. Grisson was still accusing her of 
conspiring to wreck him professionally, 
and now Judy and I had stopped the show. 
There wasn’t a lot left for her. I expected 
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her to hand in her notice that night, but it 
didn’t matter. Nothing mattered. 

That is, nothing mattered until Paul 
touched my arm just as I was ready to 
start upstairs with Judy. He said, “Mr. 
Harrison, there’s a man waiting to see 
you.” 

He said “man,” not “gentleman.” Right 
away I thought of Max Gold. “What sort 
of man?” I asked. 

“A little fellow. Hard-looking.” 

“Black hair and eyes?” 

“No. He’s practically bald.” 

I said, “Oh-oh” to myself, and walked 
toward the entrance. I went downstairs. 
Ollie Grant was standing inside the front 
door. He looked seedy and worried, and 
he was twirling a battered felt hat in 
nervous hands. 

He came right to the point. He said, 
“Look, buddy, I gotta talk to you. Right 
away.” 

“About what?” I asked. 

“Trouble,” he said. “Lotsa trouble.” 


LEFT Ollie Grant at the front door, 

twiddling his hat. I went up to Judy’s 
apartment, kissed her on the off chance 
that she was still'in the mood (which she 
was), and started taking off my make-up 
and changing from tails into street clothes. 
I said, “Look, honey, I’ve got to go some- 
where.” 

She was rubbing cold cream off her face. 
Her eyes were worried. She said, “Some- 
thing important, Steve?” 

“J don’t know.” 

“Does it concern me?” 

“T don’t know that, either. But it can’t 
wait.” 

I went downstairs and joined Ollie 
Grant. He seemed relieved, as though 
he’d half expected that I might have 
slipped out the back way. He didn’t know 
that there wasn’t any back way. 

We went to his hotel. He didn’t ask me, 
and I didn’t suggest it. We just went there. 
The room was disheveled. It was all full 
of Mabel, even though Mabel wasn’t 
there and never would be there again. 
The closet door was half open and I could 
see some of her things hanging up. Her 
toilet articles were on the dresser, her 
shoes on the floor. 

Ollie took off his coat. He was wearing 
a fancy vest. He didn’t appear to be 
watching me, but I knew he wasn’t miss- 
ing a trick. I sat down in the same chair 
I'd occupied the night before and waited 
for him to open up. He took his time 
about it. He sat in a straight chair not 
too far from me and not too close. His 
eyes bored into me. “When’s the last time 
you saw Mabel?” 

For some reason, I didn’t figure Ollie 
in this murder. That being the case, he 
most likely didn’t know there had been a 
murder. And if I could help it, he wasn’t 
going to know. The cops knew, sure— 
because Judy had told them. But I didn’t 
believe they were giving anything out to 
the newspapers. 

So it was my cue to play dumb. I was 
getting to be an expert at it. Maybe I’d 
learn something. Maybe Ollie was so 
worried, he’d tell me things. But I wasn’t 
saying anything. 

So in answer to his question, I — 
“Last night. Here.” 

“You didn’t see her today?” 

“No. Was I supposed to?” 

\He shook his head. He got up and 
walked to the door and back. He seated 
himself again. He said, ‘“Something’s 
wrong.” 

I didn’t say anything. Just waited. He 
picked it up.’ 

“Mabel’s gone.” 

“Gone where?” 

“I don’t know.” He thought it over 
and corrected himself: “I know where 
she went, but I can’t figure why she hasn’t 
come back. If anything’s happened to 
her...” He let it hang there, and I had 
an uncomfortable feeling. Ollie was little 




















but he was hard as nails. And I f 
that his association with Mabel 
deeper than a joy ride. He was it 
with her. 

I said, “What makes you thin! 
something might have happened to 

He made a gesture. “This whe 
ain’t like her. She went out. Shi 
comin’ back in a couple hours. She | 
do it. She hasn’t phoned. It do 
Not Mabel, it doesn’t.” 

“TI wish I could help you, Olli ” 

His keen eyes were on my f 
warned myself to be careful. I k 
little man was smart. He said, 
Miss Morgan today?” 

“Sure. All evening. We've b 
ing together.” 

“I mean during the day?” 

“Yeah...” I pretended to be 
“We got together about four o’ 

“For what?” 

I frowned. I put on an irritatic 
said, “You're a regular feller, Ollic 
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ee" said 
bs Tite." 

yo atten 
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I don’t get this. What's it to you whaijipe:!: 0 
Morgan and I did?” =a 
“It’s plenty,” he stated flatly. “die ‘Ti 


- oy 
Jibought 


have it.” 

“It’s none of your business,” 
“But there i isn’t any reason why I sho’ 
tell . a 

“Like I said before: You're a 
gee.” 3 

“Thanks. Miss Morgan and It 
over some acts she’s considering for; 
show.” 

“T ain’t interested in show bus 
How long did you talk? What tim 
you finish? Where did you go?” 

“We talked quite a while—I don’t 
how long. We took a walk and dre 
in at the main restaurant at Penns 
Station for dinner. We got back 
time for the dinner show.” 

“After that?” { 

“We went to her apartment. We 
there until almost midnight.” 

“Why aa 

I said, * ‘Be nice, Ollie. I’m lettir nj 
get away with this hard stuff beea 
figure you’re worried. But what 
Morgan and I do—and why we do 
our business. It just happens that 
in love with each other.” : 

“T get it.” Of course he didn’t 
but he thought he did. “Sorry if Ist 
on your toes. I ain’t diplomatic.” ‘3 

“Okay, Ollie. Any more questions 

“Miss Morgan... did she seem th 
as usual? I mean, was she upse 
anything?” Bete 

“Not that I could notice. But dom @y; ,,, 
think it’s time you explained all ® « ,, 
Where does Judy figure with Mabel 

He said, “Mabel had a date 
One o’clock at your club. Miss Mc 
mention seeing her?” 

I shook my head. 
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“Not to me 


didn’t.” ; 
“Funny ... I know Mabel wasn 
ing me. She left here about half 


twelve and said she was goin’ to see 
Morgan. Said she’d be back in 
hours.° She ain’t back yet.” 


E WAS good and worried. I w: 
for him, knowing what I knev 

I asked, “What was she going 
Judy about?” 

Ollie didn’t answer right away. 
there rigidly, and I knew his bra 
working overtime. He said, “On a 
I’m worried, I gotta talk to som 
Maybe you're elected.” 

I waited. 3 

“You'll help me?” My 

“Within reason.” That seemed t 
the answer I would have made if tl 
had been normal. “I can’t make po 
statements until I know what 
about.” 
“Tf I tell you things, you'll keaal 
trap shut?” 

FY €s;?’, I said: 
stepped on.” 


De: 


“Provided no 

































i ; he enough.” I could see him mak- 
hy : his mind to trust me, which was 

‘acy what I wanted. He said, “You 
| what Mabel and Miss Morgan was 
kk’ about in the club last night?” 

‘| y was talkin’ about Jonathan 
He smiled thinly. “That doesn’t 
‘senito surprise you.” 

‘pthing surprises me any more,” I told 


ain't you gonna ask me why they was 

‘ly i about Tate?” 

/“Slyou want me to. Otherwise I figure 

pi tell me anyway.” 

_#\e reason,” he said slowly, watching 

he I ect on me, “is because Mabel was 
su g to cut herself a slice of Tate’s 

ih, 99 


0a : iad 

\ Bicause,” said Ollie, “Mabel is Mrs. 
_ @mnan Tate.” 

i Fiade no attempt to conceal my sur- 
le, | I said, “Wow!” and I said it in such 
(Wr that he knew I wasn’t in on it. 

r and Tate was married long ago,” 
Wnt on. “They got divorced in Mex- 
out 1928.” 

it I thought you said she was Mrs. 
i 


em Mexican divorces ain’t any good. 
lias why Mabel was in New York. She 
yilling to play it either way, accord- 


i Bcording to what?” 

Ow much butter was being handed 
i 
ba 
0! 
ld 
at 
Pet 
hi 


id, “I don’t follow you.” 
ere’s the cards, Harrison. I’m layin’ 
n the table—face up. Maybe Mabel 
fill Mrs. Tate, and maybe she wasn’t. 
ran divorces are loose enough so 
buld raise a lot of doubt. And while 
ourts were getting ready to decide 
was who, she could tie up the whole 
han Tate estate. 
h ings haven’t been rollin’ so smooth 
he and Mabel. We didn’t want any 
put a hunk of cash would have come 
indy. So she figures she’ll hunt up 
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ite’s widow.” 
ackmail?” 
i jo. Hustling, maybe, but not black- 
waa) It'd be up to the courts to say has 
wmBjot a right or not. That ain’t black- 
yagjin anybody’s language.” 
leaned forward. “When me and 
rl come east to put the bite on Miss 
kan, she said she didn’t know only 
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one person in New York she might work 
through.” 

“Yes ...?” I wasn’t much interested, 
but I had to ask questions. “A friend of 
Mabel’s?” 

“Nope. A lug she didn’t even know. 
But she knew that Jonathan Tate was 
pretty close to him, so she figured maybe 
it was an angle. She seen this guy day 
before yesterday.” 

I said, without particular 
“What was his name?” 

Then Ollie Grant pinned my ears back. 
“The guy’s name,” he said, “was Arthur 
Gordon Martin.” 

Arthur Gordon Martin! 
Gregg Martin’s father! 


interest, 


That was 


HAD gotten information from Ollie, 

allright. But all it had done was to con- 
fuse me worse than ever. 

This was thin ice, and I wasn’t a good 
skater. I said, “I’ve met this man Martin.” 

Ollie looked up hopefully. “What sort 
of a mug is he?” 

“Don’t you know?” 

“From nothing, I don’t. Neither does 
Mabel.” 

“Then, how... .” 

“All she remembered was that when she 
was living with Tate, he had a lot of cor- 
respondence with this Martin. Business 
or personal or both, she didn’t know. Tate 
didn’t talk much, according to her, and 
when he did talk, he didn’t say anything. 
What do you know about him?” 

“Less than you do. He represented some 
big film company in Europe for a lot of 
years. Back and forth between Paris and 
New York all the time. He’s lived in this 
country ever since the war got into full 
swing. He has a grown son named Gregg 
Martin.” 

“You know a lot. How come?” 

“T investigated a little because the son 
—Gregg—has been making a play for 
Miss Morgan.” 

“So-o-o... .” Ollie started doing some 
heavy thinking. “Some sort of a tie-up, 
maybe. Young Martin is wolfing around 
Miss Morgan. Mabel makes it clear to 
old man Martin that Miss Morgan ain’t 
sittin’ so pretty as she thought. Where does 
Martin live?” 

I said, “Let’s don’t play that way, Ollie. 
Not too fast. Wait until Mabel shows up 
and explains what gives. How do you 
know you wouldn’t be crabbing things by 
going to Martin now?” 

“T gotta find out what happened to her,” 
Ollie said. 

“Let me tackle that. I know Mr. Martin 
socially. He comes into the club all the 
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time. I can ask him things in a way that 
won't make him suspicious.” 

Ollie looked at me steadily. 
leveling?” 

“Yes. Of course, I’m a lot more inter- 
ested in Judy than I am in Mabel... but 
this time it adds up to the same thing. 
Figure it out for yourself.” 

He nodded. “Sounds reasonable. But 
I still got the creeps.” 

“Check the hospitals if you’re worried.” 
That was logical advice, and it wasn’t go- 
ing to hurt anything. “Anybody can hap- 
pen to have an accident. Stick around the 
hotel. Perhaps she’ll phone or write.” 

“T don’t like it.” 

“Neither do I. But what else are you 
going to do?” 

“If anything’s happened to Mabel, I'll 
do plenty.” 

He said it quietly, but he was deadly. 
His manner didn’t make me feel any more 
optimistic. I said, “You could report it to 
the Missing Persons Bureau, but I’d advise 
saving that. If she turned up right after, 
it might put a crimp in your scheme.” 

“You'll help?” 

I said that I would. All I-wanted was a 
couple of days. I felt rotten: But if it was 
in the cards for me to do Judy any good, I 
had to keep Ollie Grant from going off the 
deep end. If he happened to find out that 
Mabel had been murdered .. . I tried to 
think of something else. 


“Are you 


TALKED to him a Jong time. The poor 

guy was so worried—so appreciative of 
a friendly voice—that he fell for my argu- 
ments. I advised him to get a good long 
sleep, gave him my address and phone 
number, promised to report as soon as 
I'd had a chance to talk to Mr. Arthur Gor- 
don Martin, and left him. 

I wasn’t feeling so good. I’d gotten to 
the point where thinking didn’t help. What 
I really wanted was to spill it to Max Gold, 
or a reasonable facsimile thereof. But my 
hands were tied. Max was playing his 
own game. He was handling Judy his 
way. And I figured what would happen 
if I went to some other cop: He'd get all 
the dope, make his report, find out that 
Max Gold was on the case already... 
and I’d be up against Max anyway. I defi- 
nitely didn’t want that. Max was a keen 
lad, and Max didn’t like me. 

I had another restless night. It was day- 
light when I finally dropped off. It was 
still daylight, but not so many hours later, 
when the phone rang. It was Eddie Kane, 
my brother-in-law. He sounded low. 

“Steve?” 

“Yes! 

“Tm calling from a booth. I got lotsa 
nickels.” 

“Go ahead.” 

He said, “This is a bad mess. That little 
vulture of a dick has been over here.” 

“Max Gold?” 

“That’s the one. Had another flatfoot 
with him—guy named Sullivan. No brains. 
But Gold—he’s got plenty sense.” 

“Tm listening, Eddie.” I had a hunch 
what was coming. 

“Gold figures we know who killed. Ma- 
bel. He’s getting in my hair: snooping 
around, asking questions, talking to the old 
man and Margie. Even to Muggsy.” 

“Muggsy ought to be pretty near a 
match for him,” I said. It didn’t sound 
very funny. ‘ 

“He knows we were stalling him. I got 
an idea he knew about somebody being 
murdered.” 

“He knew, all right.” 

“He figures we were in on it. He never 
fell for that rug-cleaning stuff.” 

“Of course not.” 

Eddie’s voice dropped to a whisper. He 
said, “Where the devil did Mabel go?” 

“T haven’t figured that out, Eddie.” 

“You reckon Max knows?” 

“No. That’s probably why he’s sleuth- 
ing around. When he knows something, he 
just sits back and does nothing.” 
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“What you mean?” He 
“That dame I told you about—th 
one. Max knows she was mixed 1 
killing, but he doesn’t make a play, 
Operator broke in and demand 
other nickel. It made a clean, 5 
sound hen it dropped into the phe 
and Eddie went on talking: 
“You gotta do something, € 
sister doesn’t like her husband ar 
I said, * ‘Keep your shirt on, B ‘ 
quit worrying. You're not in on 
“Says you!” 
“If there’s a rap coming, I] 
And maybe I’m on the edge o 
something new.” 
“If it’s another corpse, count 

I felt sorry for Eddie. Just bec 
been regular, he was in a jam. 
for everybody: for Ollie and Jue 
well, most particularly, I felt sor 
self. About the only person I: 
sorry for was Max Gold. I ma 
mind to have a talk with him. 
him to Jet Eddie alone. But eve 
didn’t total up so hot when I thot 
it. The more I begged Eddie off 
Max would be that Eddie was i 
I went down to the club ab 
o’clock. I didn’t have anywhere | 
and there was a chance I might 
Judy. Or something else. The w 
were moving, there was no tellin 
Torrid Zone might produce. 
I let myself in the front door 
upstairs. The second floor looke¢ 
it had the day before. Nobody 
1 thought about Professor Grisse 
was somebody I had forgotten te 
for, so I started being sorry, for 
The main prop for one of his bes 
had been swiped. Somebody hae 
bel in it and carted her away. 
ured, that was more appropriate t 
Judy’s apartment was empty. | 

a body on the floor. I walked ar 
room, trying to figure what mi 
happened. Nothing came out eve 
Mabel had been shot. But Ju 
have a gun. Then I started thin’ 
the beginning again: I altered th 
read that I didn’t know that she ha 
What was to prove that she had 
one after the night somebody b 
her apartment? Maybe Max G 
loaned her one. The way she wast 
me things, she might have an ars 
all I knew. 


LEANED against the wall and tr 

dope out what might have happen’ 
previous day. It wasn’t fun and it 
get me anywhere. I got sore at © 
I started to walk away and my she 
hit a picture that was hanging on 

It was a silly picture: three dames 
out any clothes on having a confe 
My shoulder hit the picture and i 
floor. It made a noise like a ten-ton’ 
My first thought was that this would 
ideal moment for Max Gold to } 
But Max didn’t show up. Neither 
body else. 

By some miracle, the glass |! 
broken. The three ladies were § 
dressed and still talking it over. 
them up and started to hang them | 
the hook. 

The picture wire in back of 
had snapped. There was enough pli 
me to twist the ends together. 
thorough job and reached up again. 

There was a picture hook in the 
And there was something on the 
hook. It was a key: a flat, narro’ 
about two inches long. It had a roun( 
and the end had a hole in it. The ke 
suspended on the hook which 
through the hole. It had- some 
wrapped around it. 

I took the key down and put the 
back in its place. The nude ladt es 
right on talking. But I didn’t say @ 
I was studying the key. 

(To be continued next week 
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Pipe line ? No, sir__life line!” 


A fourteen-hundred-mile artery is beginning to pulse 
with lifeblood—pungent, black, vital. 


It reaches across prairies, rugged hills, fertile 
fields, and the beds of mighty rivers. It is a 
great steel tube that brings precious freight to 
the refineries closest to the ports that supply 
our armies in Africa and Britain. 


It carries life for our fighting planes, our tanks, 
our warships. Its fluid cargo will drive and 
lubricate the wheels of war industry, keep our 
homes warm. And no Nazi torpedo can stop it. 


“Big Inch,” as hundreds of sweating pipe-line 
crews have dubbed their biggest project, will 
dump 300,000 barrels of oil daily into the very 


“JL IS AMMUNITION + USE IT WISELY 


Y WAR BONDS AND STAMPS! 


— 





laps of the men who transform it into fighting 
tools. To warring America, struggling with 
over-burdened transportation lines, Big Inch 
is a life line—and another step toward Victory. 


Big Inch is a joint achievement of the U.S. 
Government and the petroleum industry. It 
is a war measure, built without thought of 
“making it pay.” For the $95,000,000 it cost 
is not a business venture, but an investment 
in freedom. 


Tide Water Associated joined with eleven other 
oil companies to start the existence of Big Inch. 
Together, we did the long and complex topo- 
graphical work, made the plans and blueprints 


WORLD'S LARGEST REFINERS OF PENNSYLVANIA OILS 





—then turned them over, without charge, to 
the Government. 


For the petroleum industry of this country works 
that way. Peacetime competitors, we have for- 
gotten business rivalry for the duration. Where 
necessary, facilities are pooled, patents and 
processes are shared in order to do our united 
best for our country. 


We have a single aim: to help make certain that 
future American fathers, loading their broods 
into the family car, can drive from coast to 
coast without ever meeting a Nazi overlord. 





TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 
New York . Tulsa ° San Francisco 
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“PLUG-CHEK” WAKES UP SPARK-WEARY ENGINES = 


**Gran’maw—thar’s someone a-knockin’ at the door!” 


Hho cal 
0) tried 


Today, opportunity is knocking this new kind of spark plug ‘s 
eT 


at the garage doors of America’s _ service can increase gas mileage N Bein in 


car owners. Here’s the good’ as much as 12%. “Plug-Chek” €- a 
news! If your car is “spark- is as simple as the ABC on the QA mae \2 Sons 


weary” Auto-Lite Spark Plug gas ration books. Ee C f eS o . ne i 

dealers can help you make your Get more essential miles of — ee > ey 

gas coupons go further with transportation. Be sure to ask ~~ ee ch Ae 4 
- 


“Plug-Chek” inspection service. your nearest Auto-Lite Spark wo <7» | * 


Actual tests by the American Plug Dealer for “Plug-Chek” . 
Automobile Association show Inspection Service today. Color ‘ond condition’ tsi atte ge ee .= 
are operating properly or wasting gas and 4 4 . ea 

power. Matching your plugs with those illus- etal m 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY trated on the ‘’Plug-Chek” is the first step in 2 Bug 
TOLEDO, OHIO - Merchandising Division - SARNIA, ONTARIO restoring new life to ‘“‘spark-weary’ engines. ~ = ae!” 
- MS 


IN ITS 26 GREAT MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS, AUTO-LITE IS PRODUCING FOR AMERICA’S ARMED FORCES ON LAND, SEA AND IN THE AIR a 
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fupple’s. He took her down to 
with him a lot and by the time 
she could telegraph as good 
Id. Which was when she got the 
on of wanting to be an operator 
, f being born in a theater right 
d got through playing Carnival 
: Betich always closed our act. 
t remember us—-Tupple and Flo, 
and Bugle Specialists. 
ong time it certainly looked like 
Was never going to take after 
y mother, Marie (Leatherlungs) 
of the circus, who played the 
ssed in a silver military tunic and 
ats but always with an American 
ed in front of the high balcony on 
pf her legs were kind of bowed. 
fer, I didn’t give in to Gabrielle’s 
in spite of the fact that the kids 
kighborhood called her “Toots” 
| f her bugling and she hated it and 
iry over it, I insisted on her learn- 
ained her my own self until she 
| as fine a triple-tongue as I could 
went soft after my husband died 
‘buried him and vaudeville both 
the same time. 
bugler’s life is no soft snap even 
the Army, and the bugler is an 
mpopular character in civilian life 
f the practicing which makes it 
eep a good furnished room very 
so a bugler’s personal life is full 
ces. To commence with, she has 
vith her bugle so’s it will be warm 
| morning practice. Then again a 
d professional bugler don’t kiss, 
on the forehead. That’s on ac- 
[ the embouchure they got to de- 
| playing with the sensitive part of 
and kissing destroys it. 
preful when you go out!” I’d tell 
fmember your embouchure!” 


OURSE this was a kind of handi- 
and as a result Gabrielle never 
teal beaux. As soon as they’d 
) she had to cool off. But then on 
it hand, she didn’t seem to really 
any of the fellows she met. 

ever seem to have any serious in- 
h common,” she’d say. By which 
|see she was the sort of girl who 
ave been perfectly safe even in 
e. Simple and shy and earnest and 
fmbouchure to protect. 

f educated her like I said on a 
ila mouse could have carried, hop- 
1 get in one of these all-girl or- 
and she did a couple of times but 
it wasn’t in it and she always got 
| generally because she slugged 
ly who called her Toots, or be- 
le guy tried to kiss her. Once a lit- 
out in Detroit at the Opera House 
a ladder backstage and nearly 
But in knocking the ladder from 
im she lost her Equity card for 
g the show, and after that, she 
id in’t seem to get any place until 
man’s Army Auxiliary thing came 
ad it was plain to the both of us 
brielle was meant to be a soldier. 
decided she’d answer that call 
cians the Waacs was putting out, 
a distinct satisfaction about doing 


e from serving my country,” she 
or once I'll be someplace where 
will call me Toots and if they do 
ig enough to beat up any of the 
lat try it!” 
his was so. I'll never forget the 
ent with her to the Pennsylvania 
fo see her off. I could see her a 
ys off after we’d said goodby 
unt she was so much taller than 
2rs. Was I lonesome! And then 
"mI began to feel I could not stand 
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Blow, Gabrielle, Blow! 
Continued from page 23 


my only child being in the Army her let- 
ters commenced coming through. And for 
once she wasn’t in hot water. It seems she 
oe met a boy and this time it was the real 
thing 

WAL last I have found a man with whom 
I have something serious in common,” 
Gabrielle wrote. “And how I love him! 
But, Ma, don’t be worried about the em- 
bouchure, because he is a bugler too!” 


ELL, Gab met this boy, whose 

name was Bill, last name unknown, 
at a USO canteen in Daytona. It was a 
he-canteen, and of course the Waacs have 
their she-canteens, but once in a while a 
group of them with a chaperon in charge 
makes a formal visit to the boys’ outfit, 
probably in order to keep up the girls’ 
morale by reminding them that there are 
soldiers who wear pants. Whether the 
girls ask ’em back, Gabrielle didn’t say, 
but these two didn’t need to wait for a 
second meeting to know where they stood. 
Gabrielle stood six feet in her service shoes 
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and Bill stood five feet five. Maybe they 
had to sit down to fall in love. Or maybe 
the fact Bill come from Texas and was 
used to big girls who wouldn’t look at him 
made him fall for a big one who would. At 
any rate they got themselves sick on love 
and double-scoop sodas, and the only 


catch in the whole affair was that Sergeant. 


Gertie Blockwood, a sourpuss who was the 
chaperon, kicked because Gabrielle had 
spoken to Bill without a formal introduc- 
tion. 

“That dame reads so many detective 
mags she gets suspicious of everything any- 
body does,” Gab wrote. “When she heard 
me talking about the Moryse code she 
thought we were switching from something 
else, something we shouldn’t be saying. 
And she broke us up before we even got 
the chance to make a date.” 

Actually, those two kids had been talk- 
ing about the Morse code. Everyone to 
their own taste when it comes to love- 
making. And Bill was a telegrapher who 
preferred to be a bugler while of course 
with Gabrielle it was the other way 
around. At the end of her letter she seemed 
awful worried for fear she would never see 
him again because of his not knowing her 
name but only that she was the Waacs’ 
bugler. But as she also said Bill was in 
the Coast Guard and parked in a camp 
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“Soon as the stuff starts coming up it becomes her garden” 






only a mile south of the Waacs’ training 
station, I figured love would find a way. 

And it did. That was as inevitable as 
a run in a silk stocking. I heard all about 
it in Gab’s next letter. 

Gabrielle’s practicing on the bugle 
wasn’t much more popular in camp than 
it had been in the last twenty-seven room- 
ing houses we’d lived in. Consequently, 
Gab was in the habit of going out on a 
high sand dune at the limits of the post and 
blowing in the direction of the ocean as 
much as possible. So far the fish hadn’t 
kicked. Well, this was a beautiful day and 
she stood there warming her bugle under 
her arm and looking at that glorious water, 
feeling a little sad because she didn’t know 
for sure what was going on deep in the 
heart of Texas, or how he was going to 
reach her. Then duty called and she raised 
her bugle to her lips. But before she could 
blow a single note she heard sweet music, 
high and clear, coming from the south. 
Then while she stood there frozen with 
excitement the message came—it was 
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G. FRANCIS KAUFFMAN” 


Morse code triple-tongued on the bugle. 
“Where are you, darling?” it said. 
“Bill!” Gab’s lips were trembling so she 

could hardly make it. “It’s me!” The an- 

swer came right back. 

“Sunday noon at the Shanty. How’s 
about it, sweet?” 

“Okay,” sputters Gab. 

“Say, ‘Okay, sweet,’ ” says Bill. 

“Okay, sWeet.” 


ELL, Gabrielle couldn’t practice 

any more after that. She went back 
to her quarters and collapsed until Assem- 
bly. But when she got her week-end leave 
she was at the Shanty with military prompt- 
ness. And Bill was already there waiting 
for her. Naturally this time they told their 
full names, and his was Bill Green. He 
came from a big ranch and he talked about 
the horses his family raised and naturally 
that interested Gab as her grandfather on 
my side used to ride four horses at the 
same time in the circus, and what wouldn’t 
most of us give to ride even one of them at 
a time now, with the gas shortage. But 
anyways Bill said he hoped if he ever mar- 
ried, his wife would be contented horsing 
it on the ranch instead of horsing around 
the country or words to that effect, and 
Gab said she loved horses. She couldn’t 
understand how anybody could eat one. 
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It was apparently a very congenial meet- 
ing. And I began to feel as hopeful about 
Gab getting her man as if it was the Ca- 
nadian Mounties she’d enlisted in. 

Well, Gabrielle and Bill had a couple of 
dates after that and finally one day he 
asks her a few leading questions over their 
Java. 

“J don’t know a whole lot about your 
outfit,” he said. “Tell me, are you lady 
warriors allowed to get married the same 
as We are?” 

“Certainly,” says Gab encouragingly. 
“We can get leave for it, same as you 
would.” 

“But,” says Bill worriedly, “suppose 
there should be—well look here, Toots, if 
a gal was to marry she might have a baby. 
How’s about that?” 

“She’d get leave for that, too,” says 
Gab, feeling herself get red in the face, but 
trying to ignore that Toots part. 

“Well, I'll be darned!” says Bill, and 
Gabrielle thought he sounded sort of 
scared, like he’d had a narrow escape, or 
something. Then there was quite a silence 
between them and not a comfortable one, 
either. 

“Why did you ask that?” says Gab at 
last, giving him another chance. But Bill 
didn’t take it. 

“Oh, just curiosity, I guess!” he says, 
embarrassed. 

“Curiosity?” Gab, who had been ex- 
pecting quite a different answer, barked 
at him. 

“Sure, Toots! What else, Toots?” 

“What do I care what else—and stop 
calling me Toots!” she says getting to her 
feet. 

“Well, Toots is kind of a natural name 
for a bugler, isn’t it?” 


HIS was the last camel that broke the 

pack, and Gab couldn’t take it. She al- 
ways was as easily upset as a canoe, and 
here she’d been expecting he’d propose 
and all she got was this Toots stuff, the 
name she’d hated ever since she was a kid. 
So she brushed him off and walked out 
into the night and kept on walking so long 
and so late that when she got back to the 
post she was three hours overdue and not 
an excuse in the world to show for it. 

Naturally that canceled her next leave, 
but Gab was so mad and hurt she didn’t 
even trouble to let Bill know why she 
wasn’t keeping the date, same time, same 
place, which they had made before the 
quarrel. 

But when that date had come and gone, 
Bill took steps. He knew the hour Gabri- 
elle would be out on the sand dune prac- 
ticing, and he also knew that as his bugling 
couldn’t be heard inside the buildings at 
her post, there was no use blowing his own 
horn until she could hear him doing it. So 
around the practice hour his message come 


’ over clearly in the still air. 


“What’s cookin’, Toots?” 

Well, Gab was so mad she couldn’t 
hardly wait to reply. And did she let him 
have it! 

“Don’t talk to me, it’s dangerous!” she 
codes back, and this time she blows a 
rat-tat-tat, with the accent on the rat. 

And then while he is still sending some 
kind of incoherent message, she puts her 
bugle back under her arm and stalks off 
down the dune and there in the sea-grape 
bushes, who is watching her and listening 
but old sourpuss, the detective-mag-read- 
ing Sergeant Gertie Blockwood. 

“Tupple, what were you doing?” 
Gertie, very severe. 

“Just practicing,” says Gab, trying to 
seem innocent but looking and feeling 
self-conscious as a canary-fed cat. 

“A funny sort of practicing!”’ says Ger- 
tie suspiciously. “I been listening to you 
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Give It Easy-to-keep 
Beauty ...and save 
the Finish, Too! 


What a thrill it is to drive a Simo- 
nized car! Always dazzling bright 
... new looking . . . easy-to-keep- 
clean. And it’s more important 
now than ever that you Simoniz 
your car. The less you drive the 
more chance dust and dirt have 
to “dig in’ and destroy the en- 
amel. Keep these gritty particles 
away from finish with Simoniz 
and it's safe from damage. Be- 
sides Simoniz protects the enamel 
from weather and wear. Makes 
it last longer. Keeps your car 
beautiful. Gets you a better 
trade-in when Victory comes. 
So, Simoniz your car! It's easy 
to do yourself. All you need is 
Simoniz and Simoniz Kleener. 
Get them for your car today! 


THE SIMONIZ COMPANY CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


MOTORISTS WISE 


HOUSEWIVES. DO LIKEWISE 
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more than this once, and I haven’t recog- 
nized any of the regular bugle calls when 
you've been practicing!” 

Well, I am afraid Gabrielle says “Nuts 
to you!” which was the wrong thing. But 
then Gab had just ruined her whole love 
life for good and all and I guess she was too 
upset to realize she had not only insulted 
a sergeant, but a lady sergeant, which 
was even worse. 

Funnily enough, nothing came of it 
immediately except that after that, Gabri- 
elle could hardly get out of Gertie’s sight. 
Every time she looked around, there was 
Gertie hot on her trail, or sitting at a dis- 
tance glaring at her from behind a detec- 
tive mag. And as time went on, this 
bothered Gab a lot because like any other 
woman under the circumstances she began 
to weaken about Bill. 


INALLY one day when she appeared 

to have shaken Gertie, she went out to 
the practice stand and as soon as she gets 
there she can hear Bill off in the distance 
and he’s sending. “Snooky-wookums 
sweetie pie,” he’s saying. “Aren’t you hep 
I love you? Whatever I done I didn’t mean 
it. Gab, sweet, will you marry me?” 

There he was, poor feller, broadcasting 
his love at the top of his lungs, hoping 
she’d be on the beam. Gab was so happy 
the tears were streaming down her face. 
She had just made a lip and put her bugle 
to it to code him a loving acceptance when 
she looked down into the sea-grape bushes 
and there was Gertie, who had just caught 
up with her and who was eagerly listening 
in. The sight absolutely panicked Gab. 

“Don’t communicate,” she taps out. “I 
think we are being watched.” 

“Okay,” says Bill, “for the present it’s 
ducky-doo.” 

“Tl call ducky-wucky doo,” Gab tells 
him, “when it’s safe.” 

Gabrielle came down off the sand dune 
feeling shaky and upset and keeping one 
eye out for Gertie who for once didn’t 
follow her but dashed off quickly in an- 
other direction. 

“And oh, Ma,” Gab wrote me, “that 
baby talk was something we'd sort of 
made up the first time we kissed each other 
on the forehead to save our embouchures, 
and it meant we loved each other all over 
again. I hope you'll wish us luck, Ma!” 

Well, I wished them luck all right but it 


didn’t do any good because next time I 


heard from Gabrielle she was in jail. 

Gab has since explained to me that 
Waacs don’t have regular guardhouses 
or jails, but it amounted to the same thing. 
She was confined to quarters awaiting 
court-martial and it was all due to that 
snoop Gertie Blockwood. 

It seems that this Gertie had got sus- 
picious when she first heard Gabrielle 
blowing other than the regular Army calls, 
and reported the matter to the C.O. Then 
it seems there had been quite an inves- 
tigation going on because the Waacs’ 
telegrapher had caught a lot of what Gab 
had been sending and also some of Bill’s 


It’s a Farmer’s War, Too 


Added to these possible disasters, evi- 
dent but uncontrollable, there are grave 
shortages of machinery, skilled and un- 
skilled labor, supplementary hog, cattle 
and poultry feeds and certain fertiliz- 
ers. These things are facts and perhaps 
disastrous ones—and nothing effective can 
be done about them this year. 

_ Neither Mr. Davis nor the hysterical 
measures regarding labor and machinery 
adopted this spring at the last moment can 
make more than a minute difference to 
1943’s production. Abandoning restric- 
tions on wheat growing won’t give us more 
wheat. Wheat is planted in the fall and 


answers and none of it sounded very good. 
The first thing Gab knew she was called 
before the C.O., a nice lady with white 
hair and patience, and asked what she had 
been telegraphing in code on the bugle? 

“Oh, Ma,” Gabrielle wrote me, “if only 
I had had the sense to tell her the truth! 
But I was too scared and I lost my head. 
Besides, I was ashamed to tell about that 
ducky-wucky stuff. A great big girl like 
me and a lady soldier as well. What would 
my C.O. think? I didn’t: want her to be 
ashamed of me. So I wouldn’t talk.” 

This looked so bad that the C.O. had 
no choice only to consult the colonel and 
he had no choice only to order a court- 
martial. What with Gab sending these 
messages from the sand dunes and German 
saboteurs having been captured on the 
Florida beaches not so long ago and enemy 
subs being possibly within hearing distance 
offshore, it began to look pretty serious. 

I settled down to an awful week of wait- 
ing while the court-martial got to work. 

Well, it must of been quite a show. It 
seems they had all kinds of experts down 
there: F.B.I. men, code specialists and even 
a musical professor. And'‘there was plenty 
of excitement among them when Gab 
went on refusing to answer questions. By 
that time she was so scared she couldn’t. 

It was enough to strike anybody dumb, 
and besides, the day before the trial Gab 
come down with a bad sore throat, and I 
have always taught her that when that hap- 
pens she is not to talk to anybody or take 
anything except two mashed aspirins in 
warm water which she is to gargle. So for 
a spell she just sat there and shook her head 
whenever she was spoken to and didn’t 
complain, because she knows no real 
trouper ever does about a minor ailment. 
And the things those experts pulled out of 
the bag! 

“We have had quite a number of pecul- 
iar cases where musical signals were used,” 
she heard one feller testify. And another 
got up and agreed with him and told about 
how not long ago in India a guy blew on 
a flute and boom! up went a factory. 

Of course Gertie was one of the prin- 
cipal witnesses against her, and most of 
what Gertie said made sounds like those 
detective mags of hers. And when the 
Waacs’ telegrapher read out all that stuff 
about “Don’t talk to me—it’s dangerous,” 
and “Don’t communicate, I think we’re be- 
ing watched,” it certainly did not sound 
good to the investigators. On top of which 
the nooky-wooky business might sound 
comical but then on the other hand it 
might be code. Of course, if Gab could 
have got in touch with Bill the whole busi- 
ness could have been cleared up in a few 
moments, but by now Gab wasn’t allowed 
to communicate with anybody at all. 

Well, as a sort of second-act climax, 
the officer in charge ordered Gabrielle to 
be given her bugle and then told her to 
play exactly what she had played before. 

Terribly nervous and embarrassed, Gab 
got up, warmed the bugle and began. When 
she’d got through, the experts had it all 


Continued from page 11 


harvested the following summer. Summer 
wheat, planted and harvested the same 
season, is a negligible factor. 

Let us look at what we may expect: 

Farm machinery is seriously lacking. 
Originally the Administration limited pro- 
duction to 23 per cent of normal. Manu- 
facture of new machinery was left to small 
plants which cannot produce either the 
machines or parts used by four fifths of 
our farmers. Now the steel required for 
normal production of farm machinery is 
less than three per cent of our total out- 
put, and it is manifestly folly to cut pro- 
duction to less than a quarter of normal, 






















































down but it also had them down jy 
they'd been before, on account | 
couldn’t make out what it was 

Then the colonel spoke kind by 

“Private Tupple,” he says, “ye 
ing a very grave charge. It wil 
prisonment if it is proven that 
been communicating with the 
any event the least punishme 
might be a dishonorable disch: 
havior unbecoming to your p 
fore I impose sentence I want y 
well. Is there anything you \ 

Gabrielle thought well. Bil 
lution. She was a Waac, but 
woman first, and he was het 
must reach him and with f 
allowed to communicate, th 
one way to do it. She took a 
spoke up. “Yes,” she says, 
play that code message out 
dune where I played it the firs 

You can imagine this cause 
citement. There was a lot o 
among the court-martialists, 
they gave in and agreed. 

It was a solemn little proc 
marched down to the sea, and 
was beating fit to choke her. 
hours and the chances were Bi 
hear her. Suppose he was on 
pose he was asleep or away on 
Her hand trembled so she co 
bring the bugle to her mouth | 
the hardest lip’ she ever made 
But when she blew, it was like 
bugler, Gabriel, blowing for tk 
tion. Then she quit and there 
moments of heartbreaking 
everybody straining their ears. 
soon an answer came floating « 
set breeze. . 

“Where you been, baby?” 

The stenographic notebooks 
covered frantically, for nobody 
at first. . 

“T couldn’t communicate,” t 
“Against regulations.” 

“To heck with regulatios 
wucky,” thundered Bill. “I sti 
you. Will you marry me?” — 


HERE was a short silence w 
vestigators looked at the tr 
and then the C.O. turned to Gal 
ing not to laugh. But by that t 
body was grinning, and accore 
it was as if the whole bunch, 
and experts, melted in the Flor 
phere. Even the colonel loo 
mental when my big girl, blush 
bride should, put the bugle to 
shot back one word. 
“Yes!” says Gabrielle. 
And that, as I told the 
Stage Door Canteen, was the W 
Except that the minute Gabrie 
and reinstated in the Waacs al 
sat right down and wrote me 2 
“And believe me, Ma,” she e: 
till this war is over and then—t 
embouchure!” 
. THE END 


considering the vital importas 
in this war. 

Under pressure of public 1 
and farmers’ despair, the mach 
was raised to fifty per cent of r 
far from enough. But this increa 
be available this year. Add tot 
strange policy which “froze” mw 
able machinery and distribute 
almost insane fashion by sex 
areas where it wasn’t needed 
be used. 

WPB, OPA and Department 0) 
ture regulations, muddled and 
ping, have made it as hard as poss!” 
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HE MOST valuable “‘Human 
Machine” in any mechanized 
army today is the boy who can do 
a maximum of damage to the 
enemy with a minimum of damage 
to himself. 

The agile boy who can flop to 
the ground—then leap to his feet 
and charge ahead, all in a flash— 

The boy whose agility makes him 
just a fraction of a second faster at 
ducking into a fox hole, or a trench, 
under a sudden machine gun burst 
or a bbmb— 

The boy whose skill and agility 
give him a split second advantage 
with a bayonet thrust, a knife slash 
or a hand grenade— 

The boy who sees, decides and 
acts just a shade faster—on land, 
on sea, or in the air— 

These are the boys who are the 
best fighters—who are able to take 
care of themselves anywhere—and 
whose chances of coming back in- 
tact are 100% better than those 
who do not have these skills and 
agilities. 

Actual physical fitness records 
of this war prove that the boys 
whose basic military training and 
basic calisthenics are supple- 
mented by baseball, tennis, box- 
ing, football, basketball, track, 
judo, etc., develop skills and agili- 
ties that make them the best fight- 
ing men in the world. 

And our American boys must 





The most valuable physical asset 
and best protection of 


our fighting sons 


' 


develop these skills and agilities in 
school, in college, on our sand lots 
and play fields, in training camps 
and behind the lines, if they are to 
be physically fit to meet the fanati- 
cally conditioned fighting men of 
our enemies. 


No machines of this highly mech- 
anized war are so essential to our 
success as these fine “Human Ma- 
chines” that carry the hopes of 
America’s freedom into the front 
lines of battle. 

Could anything be move impor- 
tant than the equipment that is 
necessary to give them this price- 
less physical training?—to develop 
not only the strength and endur- 
ance, but the skills and agilities 
they must have to out-fight enemies 
who have been trained for war 
since childhood? 

+ oe * * 


So far as the materials made avail- 
able to us, and facilities not en- 
gaged in war production permit, 
we will continue to supply equip- 
ment for the sports that help to 
make American fighting men the 
most efficient “Human Fighting 
Machines” in the war. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., amd Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 
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farmers to get machinery and repair parts. 
Farmers spend precious working hours 
filling out questionnaires and driving 
around to various bureaus for permits to 
buy parts. On our farm, a tractor part 
broke recently. The manager was forced 
to spend two days and drive 185 miles to 
get a new part—while the tractor stood 
idle. 

So we have a black market in farm ma- 
chinery. A four- or five-year-old tractor, 
worth $750 when new, brings as much as 
$1,200. There is an OPA ceiling on prices 
and so, at farm sales, the auctioneer sells 
a bale of hay or a rooster for $1,200 and 
throws in the tractor. 

The farm-labor situation is even worse. 
Dispersal of dairy herds, dumping of hogs 
and cattle and closing of hatcheries and 
poultry projects is an old story now. There 
isn’t a county in which you cannot see 
farms and dairies that won’t be operated 
this year simply because of lack of ma- 
chinery or labor. ; 

Selective Service and the Food Adminis- 
tration have issued statements to show 
that the farm labor shortage was caused by 
high industrial wages in cities. These were 
misleading statistics, made so deliberately. 

High wages affected only unskilled farm 
labor which could be replaced, though at 
the cost of lowered food production. Not 
more than a fraction of one per cent of 
skilled labor left farms for factories. This 
labor was drafted recklessly, cutting at the 
foundations of food production. Without 
skilled labor to direct and manage farm 
recruits and volunteers, little or no food 
can be produced for the cities. The draft 
of this precious labor continued in the 
face of an actual national and world-wide 
food shortage. At last, in a panic, the 
War Manpower Commission issued a “‘di- 
rective” to stop the drain. The governor 
of Colorado even took over administra- 
tion of the draft in his state to accom- 
plish this purpose. 


Relief Steps Come Too Late 


When things became desperate, the 
President showed signs of noticing the ca- 
tastrophe and became alarmed. Make- 
shift measures were taken to remedy the 
situation this year—again, too little and 
too late. Skilled workers now overseas 
cannot be brought back overnight, if at 
all. The procedure for getting them out 
of the Army in this country and back to 
the land is so enmeshed in red tape, delay 
and divided authority that few of them 
were available in time for spring planting 
but perhaps will be available for the har- 
vest. 

Washington authorities, through igno- 
rance or a feeble desire to deceive our 
people and put off the awful day of reckon- 
ing, talk always of the harvest, and how 
the harvest problem will be solved. They 
slip. over the spring planting and the fact 
that you cannot harvest what you don’t 
plant. $ 

It has been proposed to bring back 
skilled labor from the Army, but the Army 
and Seléctive Service change their minds 
from day to day as to how this is to be 
done; the required letters and forms fre- 
quently are useless before they arrive in 
Washington, and the thing has to be begun 
all over again. The number of men released 
for farm work, if any, is small enough to 
be ludicrous. Meanwhile, our people and 
the people of the world want to eat. 

Manpower Commissioner McNutt and 
Selective Service Director Hershey have 
issued floods of contradictory orders and 
statements, all designed in theory to force 
labor out of factories and nonessential 
jobs and back to farms. This hasn't 
worked. There were plenty of applications 
—by individuals who want to be safe from 
the draft on farms at the wages paid by 
war industries. 

One of my dairy-farming neighbors, 
about to close down for lack of help, ad- 
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vertised for workers. He got fifty-one re- 
plies, and only one, an unskilled man who 
may prove more a hindrance than an as- 
set, was possible. All the others wanted 
from $200 a month up, with board and 
lodging—for escaping conscription. This 
is a wage no farm can pay and escape 
bankruptcy. 

The other farm-problem “solution” of- 
fered is Secretary of Agriculture Wickard’s 
“dream army” of three million volunteer 
workers. The secretary simply announced 
the project and “left it lay.” Today there 
has been no effort at organization, and if 
one is being considered, it is on the basis 
of federal control, centralized in Washing- 
ton and foredoomed to failure. 

The reasons for this are simple, appar- 
ent and undeniable. There is a universal 
lack of confidence in Washington bureaus. 
There is immense resentment among citi- 
zens, especially farmers, over the med- 
dling, interference, extravagance and red 
tape of these bureaus. A remote, fre- 
quently disliked ‘Washington bureau with 
a bad record cannot arouse patriotism to 
the same degree as a community organiza- 
tion. If Washington persists in trying to 
organize and dominate this “dream army,” 
it will be a total failure. If it is planned on 
a state basis, county by county, city by 
city, it can become a brilliant success. 

There is a powerful movement among 
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the people, especially farmers and small 
business people toward a decentralization 
of government and a return to states’ 
rights. Last year, Minnesota under Gov- 
ernor Stassen did a brilliant job of solving 
her own farm problem after federal agen- 
cies had failed completely. This year a 
dozen states are following Minnesota’s 
lead. The rebellion against centralized, 
bureaucratic federal government, with its 


errors, extravagance and inefficiency, is’ 


inextricably involved in the whole food- 
production problem. It will grow rather 
than diminish in intensity, spreading from 
class to class as the food crisis increases. 

More than four fifths of the dairy prod- 
ucts, meat, vegetables and fruit we eat is 
produced by fewer than thirty per cent of 
our farmers. These are the large commer- 
cial farm enterprises, big dairies, big 
poultry projects, cattle ranges, market gar- 
deners. These are the producers that are 
hardest hit by labor shortages. Their pro- 
duction has decreased seriously and, under 
existing conditions and lack of confidence 
in Administration measures and policies, 
cannot well be increased. 

The remaining seventy per cent of the 
American farmers includes twenty per cent 
operating family-sized farms depending al- 
most entirely on family labor. They have 
been hard hit by the draft and in many 
cases have simply gone out of production. 

The remaining half of American farms 
contribute little to the national food pool. 
Either they exist in single-crop areas and 
don’t even produce enough food for them- 
selves or they are so-called marginal 


“You can get us in the darnedest predicaments!” 


farmers who merely scrape a living and 
contribute nothing. It is among these 
farmers that the Federal Security Admin- 
istration has done a good job, inducing 
them to take on one more beef feeder, one 
more dairy cow or one more brood sow. 
The total has been impressive. 

From this analysis of the farm-labor and 
machinery problems, it will be seen that 
the food mess came about because the 
Administration failed to conceive or put 
into operation any food-production plan. 
The President himself neglected the situa- 
tion, or failed to recognize that food is as 
important as armed forces. By now the 
problem has become so complicated and 
muddled that no good results can be ex- 
pected this year. Unless something is 
done quickly, nothing will be accom- 
plished in 1944, either. 

To accomplish anything at all a Depart- 
ment of Food Production should be estab- 
lished at once. At present the prices paid 
by farmers for machinery and commodi- 
ties and the prices for what they sell are 
regulated by the OPA. Manpower and 
farm labor are under‘ the vacillating po- 
litical combination of McNutt and Her- 
shey.' Production of farm machinery 
depends on WPB. A hundred other details 
are in the hands of the deposed food czar, 
Claude Wickard, still kept on as Secretary 
of Agriculture. Mr. Davis, the new ad- 
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ministrator, even though he may be the 
most brilliant man in the world, can 
achieve little or nothing under such a 
setup. 

The breach between farmers and la- 
bor, which is part of this problem of 
food, is partly natural and partly created 
artificially by certain New Deal elements. 
It must be remembered that the farmer— 
even the family-sized and marginal farmer 
—was among the first to revolt openly and 
violently against the regimentation, red 
tape and bureaucracy of the New Deal. 
For this, he never has been forgiven by 
certain New Deal elements and perhaps by 
the President himself. 

These elements, aware that the farm 
vote is lost beyond recall, have coddled 
labor for political reasons and every day 
they seek to discredit the farmer in the eyes 
of the public. Administration bureaucrats, 
even in the Department of Agriculture, 
seek to widen the breach by abusing the 
farmer and setting labor and the farmer 
against each other. Such tactics in time 
of war and crisis approximate a kind of 
sabotage which Doctor Goebbels scarcely 
could have hoped for. Of the warring ele- 
ments, labor is certain, in the end, to be 
the victim of these tactics—and for the 
next few years, labor is going to need all 
the friends it can muster. In the lean years 
to follow, this will be doubly true. 

What, then, is the average farmer, and 


what does he want? The successful Ameri- - 


can farmer, the one who counts when it 
comes to feeding you who work in fac- 
tories and live in cities, is a hard-working, 

























































intelligent fellow, as good a cif 
nation could pray for. He is 
duce more and more by an Adi 
that has placed every obstacle 
He is desperately short of lab 
chinery. He needs more fertilj 

He is harassed by questio: 
precious time is taken up by t 
and red tape of bureaucrats. 
worrying about prices, thougt 
is being badly squeezed betwee 
he pays for what he buys anc 
he gets for what he sells. In ; 
tacts with the average 2 
are many—I have never 
complaint about the price: 
what he produces. He war 
produce food. 

He does not want subsid 
does not believe in govern 
and because he knows th 
government always extract 
return, in terms of new re 
regimentations that bring h 
pletely under the thumb o 
bureaucracy. What he wants is 
and fertilizer and a free hand 
job done and some faint ¢ 
operation or consideration 
ernment in getting it done. E 
rather than abuse. ' 

As I write, it seems that tf 
learned nothing from its mistal 
ing has been placed on the pric 
ens, but none on the expensi 
farmer must buy to produce t 
feed prices out of scale with 
ing price on poultry and eg 
will be produced. { 
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Uniform Price Ceilings } 
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It all comes back to the o 
nomic dictum of Mr. Baruch 
tion cannot be stopped or t 
held” by placing ceilings on 
and not on others, It is a very 
nomic law, and even politicic 
alter its workings. But the wh 
arrangement and the gyratio 
are only one more factor in 
which is making farming an eci 
hazardous occupation and whic! 
to reduce rather than to ineree 
insufficient food production. 

Today there is no sign of im 
in the situation. Conditions ai 
worse rather than better. 
most optimistic can believe th 
produce more food this y 
Unless some sensible nonpe 
taken at once for the good 
as a whole, the food situation 
in 1944 than in 1943. 4 

By December this year ¥ 
feel the gravity of the food 
of those in the know are p 
riots. I have no opinion, sa 
uation will be bad, and i 
worse unless it is removed 
and active, sensible meast 
- Consequences of the foot 
terrifying in their possibilit 
not only defeat the Dem 
they also can put an end to] 
force such a strong ally as 
the war. They can change 
the American people and thi 
to blackest isolationism. Th 
the whole course of the hu 
generations to come. - 

As the war continues, it bet 
and clearer that the farmer 
as any front-line soldier. Hi 
best. On the whole, he is pu 
gallant fight; but the odds s r 
him. He has not, like the A’ 
given everything. On the cont 
faced by almost every possiblt 
and the situation is very little t 
it was a year ago. ; 

Without the farmer, we a 
war, and certainly, without hin 
not win the peace. ; 

THE END 
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Copyright, 1943, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, 
Vega Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California. 
Members Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 





WHAT DO YOU MEAN 


meeditrn 
bomber ! 


There’s nothing ‘“‘medium’’ about our American 
medium bombers but their size. For example, the 
Vega Ventura can bomb accurately from high-level 
flight—swoop down on its target for low fast attack— 
strafe troop concentrations—blast tanks—tow gliders 
loaded with men and supplies, and tow high speed 
targets for our fighters to practice on—a combination 
of tasks no other medium bomber can do. 








Then, too, the Ventura patrols thousands of miles of 
cold gray ocean to drop depth charges when it finds 
a sub—carries torpedoes to attack énemy ships— 
plants mines to trap them. What do you mean, 
“medium” bomber! 


The Ventura has the same basic qualities of a// Lock- 
heed and Vega planes, extra strength, extra depend- 
ability. That’s why the Canadian, British, Australian, 
and U.S. Army and Navy Air Forces are all using 
Venturas—lots of them. 


A subsidiary of Lockheed 


Aircraft Corporation 


Lockheed Hudson Lockheed P-38 
Medium Bomber Lightning Fighter 
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How to pick 
A Good Wine 


Always rely on your tongue...and... | 


the maker! 
“Dry” 
gated I.V. C. vineyard give these Cali- 


grapes from the non-irri- 


fornia wines their delicious flavor. 
Unpuffed with excess water, our 
“dry” grapes are smaller, but the 


juice is more luscious... just natu- 
rally richer! 
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Since 1883, I.V. Cc. 
Gold Medal and Cuca- 


been bottled at the 
winery. Red and white 
— table and dessert 
— sparkling and still 


your pleasure...here 
at the world’s largest 
vineyard. 


Distributed exclusively by 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 





monga wines have} 


...1.V.C. presses, ma- | 
tures and bottles 26 | 
different wines for | 
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Talent for Destruction 


Continued from page 12 


Mr. Havengen was saying that he had 

only a few days down here. He had had a 
time getting down; had to rent tires in 
Monterrey to save his own. “Yes,” Mar- 
tingale said. The boy had brought him 
his drink. He saw that Ella was very 
| nervous, and he finally realized how much 
|/his own arrogance and assurance must 
disturb not only her but also her husband. 
He wondered again how conscious it was 
on his own part. It had been with him all 
his life, and tied up somehow, inexplic- 
ably, with his flair for breaking or confus- 
ing things. 

“You going to be at the Hallets to- 
night?” Havengen said. 

“Why, yes, I guess so,” Martingale said. 

“I didn’t know they'd asked you?” Ella 
said. Martingale read the desperation in 
her voice, and thought, but somehow with- 
out satisfaction, that he knew more of 
her mind than her husband did. Haven- 
gen had apparently missed his wife’s tone. 

“Oh,” Martingale said. “We're very 
informal down here, as Ella may have told 
you.” He found that he had addressed 
Havengen. 

“Oh, yes, I know,” the other man said 
earnestly. “Ella likes this sort of life. 
| And it’s better here in this altitude for 
| her health. It’s not much harder for me 
to reach than Florida. I could have flown 
down but would have had to wait so long, 
what with air priorities and so on, that I 
decided to drive. I had to go to Texas, 
anyway.” 

“Yes.” Martingale nodded. Haven- 
gen’s references to priorities, the vaguer 
things associated with a war, disturbed 
him. He saw that Ella was still pale under 
her tan. If she was so devoted to this 
| simple and rather dull man who was her 
| husband, that was, Martingale supposed, 
| all right. He himself had no particular 
| feeling for her; she was just one of a great 
| many women he had known. He supposed 
| that it might be merely the sense of se- 
curity she got from Havengen and which 
Martingale knew she could not possibly 
get from himself. 

He finished his drink and stood up; it 
was obscure to him why he should go 
now. He saw relief come into Ella’s face. 
It was not past him, he knew (and the 
others in the town knew), to be brash 
about Ella, even now, even here. He re- 
membered what his wife had said before 
their divorce; he had “a talent for de- 
struction.” It did not displease him when 
he had first heard it; he supposed it did 
not displease him even now. 


E SAID goodby and Havengen said, 
with a kind of assumed heartiness, 
| that if he stayed here long enough, maybe 
they could go hunting together. Why, yes, 
| Martingale said, and moved away and 
into the cobbled street again. The light 
touched only the tops of the houses now, 
and he shivered a little in the mountain 
chill. It was too late to go into the pass 
for doves. 

Perhaps it was the chill that made him 
think of it, perhaps something else, maybe 
only his old love for hunting, an atavism 
more deeply rooted in him than in most 
men; but he began to think of another 
kind of hunting than that of the doves 
coming down from the mountains at 
dusk; he began to think of the leopard 
jungles to the south, near Acapulco, of 
their heavy, rank growth, of the wet heat 
| that even in shade lay continually there; 
| the rifle carried heavily in the hands, the 
| picture of himself in helmet and shorts 
as he had seen Englishmen in the moving 
pictures of his youth; the great cats lying 
in green shade, invisible often to even the 
practiced eye, with the dappled light on 
the dappled fur. 

' He would go there again, Martingale 





decided suddenly. In the sudden chill of 
the mountains’ twilight, in the loneliness 
from which he was never quite free, he 
had a sudden and almost overwhelming 
desire for heat and for what might be 
called danger. He would go south tonight. 


N THE last light he stowed what was 

needed in the rumble of the car. The 
rolls of mosquito netting and blankets, the 
medical kit with the chlorine pills for the 
water; the sulfaguanidine for the bacillic 
dysentery, although it was usually the 
amoebic you got when you got it in the 
low country; the carbines in their sheep- 
skin cases; the shotgun for doves and 
chachalacas, the black wood chickens of 


the jungle; some tinned food and a pair | 


of binoculars. He knew the country; in 
a way, knowing different kinds of terrain 
and how to exist and hunt in them was one 
of the things he was good at. He thought 
again, not for the first time, that if he 


could have been sure they would give him | 


work he liked to do and was fitted to do, 
he would return to the States and fight 
in their war. It was a good rationalization, 
anyhow, he knew. 

He finished the packing and looked up. 
Havengen was standing there. “Would 


you mind if I went along?” he said. His | 


face was eager and open, like a child’s. 
“You decided to go pretty suddenly, didn’t 
you?” 

“T usually do,” 
thought you were at the Hallets’. 


Martingale said. “I 


:99 


“We started to walk there, but looking | 


up over the terraces in town here, we 
could see you packing guns in the car. I 
wanted Ella to come over with me, but 
she said she’d go over to the Hallets and 
I could see her there later.” 

Martingale studied the man silently 
for a moment longer. He had again the 
feeling of inevitability as though there 
was something urgent he had to accom- 
plish. 

“Come, if you like,” 
driving all night.” 


he said. “I'll be 


HUNDRED and fifty miles south the 

next morning, they stood in the bright 
sunlight of the clearing in which the 
thatch-roofed and partly open cottages of 
the native village stood. Havengen looked 
pale and tired. It had not been a good 
trip down. Time after time they had had 
to stop for the mountain fog, and while 
they waited, Havengen had told Martin- 
gale various things: how he had come out 
of retirement, when the war started, to 
open a machine-too! shop; how much Ella 
meant to him, who had married late in 
life; how he had always wanted to hunt in 
really’ wild country. Listening to the 
garrulous older man, a tension had built 
up in Martingale. 

So, now, Martingale got some satisfac- 
tion out of the other man’s pallor as they 
waited in the clearing where the burros 
had been loaded. The sun was hardly 
over the tops of the nearest palms, but the 
heat lay around them like a cloud. The 
Indian, Eloy Santiago, came across the 
clearing toward them, followed by three 
of his younger children. He had guided 
Martingale before. He turned to shoo 
his children away, and then he gestured 
to Martingale with his hands to indicate 
they could go. 

Martingale had noticed an uneasiness 
among the villagers, and that the little 
Mexican soldiers, who usually policed all 
remote towns and villages, were not in 
sight. He asked the Indian where they 
were, and Santiago said they were gone 
because of the war. “Nor is it entirely 
a good thing,” the Indian added, gravely, 
“that we should be left here without pro- 
tection.” 

“Bandits again?” Martingale said. 
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| 
No knows?” The Indian shrugged 
uld not look at him. 
iy moved out of the clearing and the 
iid in the hot shade of the jungle 
homely noises of the village drop 
ch / A parrot screamed overhead and 
/ Wariigale smiled to see Havengen jump. 
Vea gen jump 
4H not told the older man that this 
#z through the jungle was the sport- 
and also the riskiest kind of hunt- 
| was like hunting squirrels: you 
” at nothing in particular, but just 
lo see as widely as possible, and 
fyou noticed first was movement, 
/ ent in almost the abstract, and then 
jew where to look, although perhaps 
tail had flicked or a palm frond 
) suddenly. 
| urgency which had been on Mar- 
# was still with him, but it seemed 
e little to do with the hunting of 
ds. It was as though he were here 
jme important purpose, whose na- 
te did not know, like the crew of a 
jailing under sealed orders. Ahead 
) the Indian paused to look closely 
jtrail. “You don’t trail leopards on 
jound,” Martingale kidded him. 
a certainty, no,” the Indian said, 
lhere are other men here, in boots, 
ourself.” 
obably it is of no importance,” Mar- 
> said. 
Indian shrugged and they moved 
nce, the Indian fired his old Mauser, 
hey could see movement in the 
but nothing definite to shoot at. 
fifteen minutes later, the Indian 
4 at the trail again and said, “Those 
boots began to hurry when they 
the shot.” 
ithaps,’ Martingale heard himself 
we should look into those of the 



























































5 you wish,” the Indian said. 

> trail went upward to a kind of roll- 
hesa, where the trees were thinner 
ower, and they could see that the 
ended against the mountains, which 
bove it. About three quarters of a 
ahead, they could see a column of 
jising in the windless air and, through 
jnoculars, Martingale could see sev- 
men and a pair of burros, and over 
a thin metal fishing rod, flexible and 
g in the sun. 

Mey're a long way from a lake to be 
ing a fishing rod out like that,” 
ngale said. 

jis not a fishing rod, Sefior,” the In- 
said. 

yhat, then?” 

radio thing, Sefior,” the Indian said. 
f whose?” 

=t sabe?” the Indian said. “Who 
s ” 

0 one is down here with a radio for 
good,” Martingale said. 

oubtless, not, Senior,” the Indian said. 
yhy are you afraid to talk?” Mar- 
e said, angrily. 

hought,” said the Indian, “that since 
vere not in your own country in these 
» you might be of those who carry the 
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ARTINGALE’S anger left him. His 
mind, in a mental gesture that was by 
reflexive, blanked itself to the impli- 
ns of what the Indian said. Also to 
he turned to Havengen and said, in 
ish: “Eloy says that group up ahead 
i radio and are probably Germans.” 
avengen was not so adept at conceal- 
hings as was Martingale; under his 
t and flushing, he went pale. “But 
good is it here?” 

he mountains come close to the sea 
‘and you can see a lot of the Pacific 
l some of them.” 

Vhat do you think we should do?” 
mgen said. 

ne remark irritated Martingale. He 
yzed he had been going to do nothing. 
Meard himself say: ““Not much we can 
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do. By the time we get to some place 
where we could notify the authorities, 
the men with the radio would be gone.” 

In the moment of silence a kind of rage 
beat in Martingale. That Havengen, in 
his own fear, should still be able to indi- 
cate they should do something about the 
men with the radio was the principal 
source of his rage. Like most expatriates, 
Martingale had frequently rationalized his 
own instability and discontent into a sup- 
posed dislike for his own country. His 
unwillingness to submit to its discipline in 
these times had given a kind of depth to 
his feeling now. So that here, in this place 
of neither law nor manners, he felt an 
almost overpowering desire to hurt badly 
this simple man, Havengen, by telling 
him of Ella and himself. They stood 
there, in the hot silence of the place, Mar- 
tingale’s face working. His wife’s words 
came to him, spoken calmly out of the 
past, the one recrimination that did not 
anger him, in which he took even a kind 
of pride: he had a talent for destruction. 

The remembered words actually calmed 
him. In the new and strange calmness, 
he saw things with great clarity: the ne- 
cessity of Havengen and Ella to each 
other, the one with youth, the other with 
stability; his own unimportance to Ella; 
hers to himself. 


HEN Martingale did not speak, 

Havengen went on, still not looking 
at the other men. “I wouldn’t mind going 
after them,” he said. “Ella wouldn’t like 
it if she knew—but she doesn’t know.” 

Martingale spoke to the Indian. “Shall 
we go after those of the radio?” 

“Of a certainty,” the Indian said. “Only 
that one of us should go back to the town 
and call the authorities on the telephone. 
This one, the Sefor Havengen, would be 
best.” 

“But he knows nothing of the trails,” 
Martingale said. “It would have to be 
yourself. Or perhaps you could take him 
to the village, and someone else take him 
to the town, while you come back after 
me with others of the village.” 

The Indian looked curiously at Martin- 
gale and it was only then that the white 
man realized the strong current of emo- 
tion in himself. The sense of continuity 
was strong in him, too, as if it were all 
part of a plan of action begun, with fore- 
sight, the previous day. Martingale turned 
and told Havengen what they were to do. 

“Td like to go with you,” the older man 
said. 

“Tt’s better this way,” Martingale said. 
He watched the other two go back down 
the trail and into the heavy green of the 
matted trees, and then he turned away 
from them. He had a feeling of lightness 
and surety; even of a kind of nobility. 
On foot, the heavy carbine in his hands, 
he moved over the mesa along the trail 
where, now a mile away, the column of 
dust still rose. 

He moved silently, his inner tension 
not affecting the looseness of his body. 
It occurred to him, but without amaze; 
ment, that this was the first time he had 
hunted men. It did not seem strange to 
him. His plans formulated themselves’ 
without effort. The men ahead knew now 
they might be followed, so they would 
probably leave a guard along the trail. 
His mind moved ahead, trying to deter- 
mine where the guard would be left. 

Between himself and the pillar of dust 
there was a little rise, marked only by the 
higher line of the trees against the sky. 
A quarter of a mile before he reached it, 
and still hidden by trees, Martingale left 
the trail and began to move in a shallow 
arc through the less dense growth of the 
mesa. He came effortlessly up the rise, 
along it where it crossed the trail at right 
angles, and there, where he had known 
a man would be, one stood, watching the 
trail. 

Watching the man, unseen, Martingale 
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felt no hatred for him. He studied the 
ground around the man and waited to see 
whether he was alone or made efforts 
to communicate with others. But there 
was no one else, only the big, blond man, 
in shorts and sun helmet and boots, the 
bandolier_ of cartridges slung across the 
heavy muscular: body. And in his hands 
the small, deadly carbine, a Mannlicher 
like Martingale’s own. Even at the dis- 
tance he stood, Martingale recognized 
the make of gun, although it looked even 
smaller and deadlier than his own because 
of the size and assurance of the man who 
carried jt. 

That the guns should be alike was the 
first break, Martingale knew, and it crys- 
talized in him the feeling of inevitability 
and of pattern. He had wondered how 
to kill the other and bigger man without 
betraying his own presence to those ahead, 
who could, from the nature of their work, 
tell the difference in the sound of different 
rifles. But now that they both had Mann- 
licher carbines. . . . Martingalé sighed a 
little, letting out half of his held breath, 
sighting on the big man who, patiently 
and without anger, waited by the side of 
a road to kill a stranger. 

Martingale hardly heard the peculiar 
whining crack of the gun, like a giant 
whip being snapped. The big man leaned 
suddenly forward against the tree that had 
been concealing him from the trail, and 
then slid rather slowly down the trunk, 
rolling over once to the side and lying 
there on his back. Sweat almost blinded 
Martingale. He trembled like a child in 
extreme fear. He did not know where he 
had aimed or hit the man. When he began 
to move toward the body, the trembling 
left him. When he was looking down on 
the big man, on whose heavy blond face 
a kind of smile, saturnine and willful, yet 
remained, he felt no satisfaction. He won- 
dered what to do with the body and real- 


. ized that there was nothing to do. So he 


left it there, smiling its curious and brutal 
smile, and went on along the trail. 


HE dust still rose ahead, its pace less 

hurried. The dead man’s friends were 
sure he had killed any intruder with his 
Mannlicher. It was noon and the sun was a 
weight on Martingale’s back. His face was 
fixed in a kind of mask, but he was re- 
minded of his thirst only by the canteen 
which banged heavily against his leg. See- 
ing the dust cease moving and dissolve in 
the air, he felt the flesh of his body rise in 
fear and cunning, but looking at his watch, 
knew the others must have stopped only to 
eat. This seemed foreign and strange to 
him; he knew no hunger. 

He moved on; quietness and assurance 
were things he had attained to without 
effort. Near the road, a snake the Indians 
called cuatro narices, or four noses, be- 
cause of its broad and poisonous head, 
watched him dully. It was another good 
omen, he thought; one of the most vicious 
snakes in the country had not bothered 
him. Then he realized it was because the 
snake was dulled by the altitude; this was 
about as high as these snakes ever got. 
The trail had climbed steadily and he was 
almost in the mountains. 

The others should be just ahead of him, 
he knew, and began to move from tree to 
tree. He saw them seated on stones near 
where a path moved upward from the 
trail and into the mountains. There were 
three of them, big men, dressed like the 
one he had shot. A portable sending set 
was strapped between two burros, who 
stood near by, their heads hanging. 

Again there was the breathlessness as 
when he had first sighted the watcher by 
the trail. The carbine came up, then he 
hesitated. Jt was not an automatic weapon, 
and there was plenty of cover available 
for the others. After his first shot they 
would scatter. Martingale thought in 
terms of destruction and of the killing of 
what was now his quarry rather than in 
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terms of his own safety. He had been 
seized with the idea of his own immunity. 
Now, he would wait until they were upon 
the path that led upward from the trail. 
There, moving along the edge of the moun- 
tain, they would be like clay pigeons mov- 
ing along the track of a shooting gallery. 
The men ate hurriedly and rose, two of 
them looking down the trail, but appar- 
ently without concern. Then they moved 
off, now more slowly as the burros made 
heavy going up the path with the radio set 
between them. Martingale came forward 
slowly to the edge of the trees. The path 
wound out of sight behind the mountains, 
but Martingale could see the thin line of it, 
like a ripple in water, winding upward 
half a mile beyond, where it emerged 
again along the wall of what he knew must 
be a canyon in the mountains. To find 
out where they were going—the idea oc- 


little plain. About a half-mile away he 
could see some sort of dwelling well- 
blended into the side of the mountain, and 
below them, below the edge of the plain— 
he had not anticipated it—the whole Pa- 
cific lying there, its edges hidden in mist. 


HEY moved easily and freely across 
the little shaly plain, he saw, and there 
was now not much cover for them... . He 
lay on the ground, let out half his breath 


again and began firing. The first shot - 


missed and the men hesitated. The second 
shot dropped one of them face down. The 
others began to run, one of them trying 
to hurry the burros along. At three hun- 
dred yards, Martingale dropped the man 
near the burros and saw him roll kicking 
on the ground. The burros bucked once 
and stood still. Martingale could wait no 
longer. Disregarding the other man, he 


“A couple of those dehydrated dinner capsules fell into the dishwater” 
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curred to him as a constructive step in the 
orderly progress of his destroying. But he 
knew almost instantly that it-was only that 
there might be the more to destroy. 

He shook his head as though to clear it, 
but this idea that had fastened on him 
could not be shaken. He felt that he could 
not have abandoned it even if he wanted 
to. When the others were out of sight, he 
followed them to the bend in the moun- 
tains. For over an hour he moved upward 
after them, hiding behind rocks when they 
were across a canyon from him, moving 
easily and freely when they were out of 
sight behind a bend in the mountains. 


CROSS the final canyon from them, he 
lay and watched them toil up the trail 

to where it bent out of sight again just 
under the lip of a crest. They must be 
near their destination, he knew. When 
they were out of sight he ran, panting, 


along the now almost level trail until he 


could see them again. They were moving 
easily and freely, slightly downhill on a 
wide, shaly clearing that was a kind of 
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shot once into the box between the burros 
and saw something break and fall from it. 
It was satisfying, though, and he shot 


twice at the remaining man running, but 


missed. 

From the house against the crest of the 
mountain, other men came out, running, 
carrying the crooked shapes that were 
semiautomatic rifles. 
the shaly plain, and quite clearly and ef- 
fortlessly, as though he had known of it 
in advance, Martingale saw what he was 
to do. By going around the edge of the 
little plain, just under the crest, he would 
have the cover of rocks and mesquite. . . . 

Moving on his hands and knees, he 
could see them working across the plain 
toward the pass he had shot from, one 
group covering another. He weighed no 
consequences, good or bad, experiencing 
only the feeling of satisfaction and of what 
seemed inevitability. The others moved 
slowly on the pass, hardly faster than he 
tmhoved toward the house. Near it, he 
paused. It was built into the mountain 
and seemed empty. In what was to Mar- 
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tingale an orderly processic 
this emptiness did not seem un 
felt, foolishly perhaps, that that, 0 
ordained. . he) | 
He moved to a blind side o ' 
and listened. Across the clearin igi i 
half a mile away, he could hy 
firing. But the house was silent, EM ji ( 
quickly along under the wind 
through the door. In the dimne 
room he came into, a whole bo 
struments covered one wall. } 
once scornful and impressed 
A voice in a language he ce 
derstand spoke out of the 
There was a kind of rich glee’ 
a secret shared. If he could 
thing, Martingale thought, 
even understand what was being 
he could do neither. He saw 
denly, as he had seen so n 
day, that he had never liked r 
the age they dominated. His 
for things of a different time. 
By the door was a length 
used for barring the door. 
picked it up and began to pu 
the face of the instrument 
voice kept talking and, in 
Martingale began to swing th 
baseball bat. Great gashes ¢ 
the panel, a whole row of tut 
with one swing that cut off thi 
two coils fell through holes 
and hung there like some kind 
fruit. 
The voice burbled once 
Martingale stood there, realiz 
inadequacy: in his ignorance, h 
even know whether or not he hi 
damaged the thing. 


E TURNED away from it 
the door, barring it. Acre 

plain, men were moving back on tt 
almost leisurely. When they w 
closer, he shot one of them, thet 
a second as the others ran 
There was no answering shot alth 
men carried guns. They were a 
risk hurting the instrument pane 
him, Martingale knew, and he ¢ 
closest to smiling that he had that 

They crept closer and he sh 
one of them, seeing him roll ov 
The others called to Martingal 
man, which he did not know, 
Spanish. They told him what t 
do to him if he did not come o 
render. The night would come 
told him. 

To Martingale it was as thou; ugt 
not hear the others. He stood thei 
ing out along the edge of a window 
ing that even if Santiago and H 
reached him, it might be too la 
perhaps, he would feel fear, and 
he would be a hero, whether aliy 
something he had not intended 
to be. He knew only that he k 
sense of fulfillment as if, final 
done the thing he had been 
do. As if everything he had eve! 
led him, surely, to be trapped h 
house on a mountain overs 
greatest of the oceans. 

In the fading yellow light ir 
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enemies waited for the darknel ‘ 
Martingale waited, too. He had, a 
for it all his life, he knew, and 1 ; 
almost over. Below him he co’ he Yoy 
incredible expanse of blue indy 
twenty tones where the depths shil®’ Y 
varied the colors, and even one si. yo 
moved steadily southward alon; 
the romanticism he affected to del! gr 
a kind of shame that now and MM. 
had done something worthy, witl 
which he had always hated, now |") jit 


full and strong, he tried to say ¢ 
of his life and his accomplishm« 
sentence. “You rats,” he sai 
out into the dying light, “will be 
little while, now, anyway.” 

THE END 
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0 keep on top—to keep driving your job— 


: ather friends around your table often. Serve them 
wartime dishes like these, and moderate glasses 
re 


of wine. It’s good sense to be of good cheer 


q = . Spaghetti Baked with Burgundy looks hy 
iy ; a wide and tastes ‘“‘special.’’ To make it, mince I | 
: onion, 1 clove garlic, % green pepper and iy 

| fry lightly in % cup bacon fat or other meat 


iy or diced fresh tomatoes, 1 tsp. sugar. Salt 
| diced American cheese. Put in casserole. 


fryings. Add % lb. ground beef and cook, 
le 
: ‘ 
TiN S 00 a elite to it and pepper to taste. Simmer 30 minutes. 
‘a # Add % cup California Burgundy wine. 
e 
we t e nne;rs 0 Wa’ . Bake 1 hour at 325° F. Serves 4 to 5 people 


stirring, until seared. Add 2% cups canned 

| 

| 

Mix with 3 cups cooked spaghetti, % cup 
1 IVING FRIENDS 1n for “potluck” dinner does good all around. 
| It sets up a chance to swap slants on war work and rationing 
: ctory gardens. It’s relaxing... jobs go better next day. 
: hat to serve? Many a tempting wartime dish is coming out of 
Man or oven or skillet. The main dishes shown here, for ex- 
, taste like a million. And all people still can get the simple 
Ithese recipes utilize. 


extra goodness these main course dishes are cooked with a 
wine. You flavor the dish with wine and then you serve glasses 
tgundy or Sauterne when the main course is served. It does 
ts for your dinner. 


wine growers invite you to try these cheering foods and to 
wine with them at your table. For other wartime dishes made 


Wine, wtite Wine Advisory Board, 85 Second St., San Francisco. 


Try fish fillets baked ‘sandwich style”: Salt and pepper 8 small or 4 large fish 
fillets, fresh or frozen. Put together in pairs with this filling: Combine 8 cups bread | 
crumbs, ¥% cup chopped celery, 3 tbsps. minced parsley, ¥4 cup melted margarine, 4 

cup California Sherry wine, 1 beaten egg and salt, pepper and thyme to taste. Bake 
uncovered on greased pan in hot oven (400° F.) 30-40 minutes or until done, basting | 
with Sherry and melted margarine. Serves 4. Sherry in small glasses before dinner ) 
makes a grand prelude to this main dish 


* Your dealer will gladly help you select wines for home serving. When 
you dine out, ask your waiter to suggest a sound enjoyable wine. 
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You want to see this war won—and won quickly. You bhi 
want to see it carried to the enemy with a vengeance. a 
Okay—so do all of us. But just remember . . . ep 
TOW 
A second front takes food . . . food to feed our allies in a 
Nid 

addition to our own men. 
Which do you want—more meat for you, or enough gt 
meat for them? An extra cup of coffee on your breakfast CHEERFULLY CO-OPERATING with rationing is one e 


way we can help to win this war. But there are scores of 
others. Many of them are described in a new free booklet Ima 
Just remember that the meat you don't get—and the called “You and the War,”’ available from this magazine. Mer 
Send for your copy today! Learn about the many opportu- 
nities for doing an important service to your country. Read 
front lines —fighting for you. about the Citizens Defense Corps, organized as part of Local Osh 
Defense Councils. Choose the job you’re best at, and start tn 


Would you have it otherwise? lad 
Gi doing it! You’re needed — now! 
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table, or a full tin cup of coffee for a fighting soldier? 


coffee and the sugar that you don’t get—are up at the 







































so long ago she did not remem- 
sinning. Everything about their 
her, though, stood out in her mind 
lefined and, tonight, almost pain- 
. Sid seemed very near. 

nly, out of the corner of her con- 
hs, She saw someone going down 
r side of the street. Her heart 
nd scattered to every inch of her 
rce that left her shaken, and for a 
inded. 

yhen she could see again she 
and it was only a printer going 
It was just that the man had a 
kind of leanness to his back, 
le had thought she recognized. . . . 
printer was coming from the news- 
office, which was right next door 
In the fading light she could just 
it “Barclay & Haines, Attorneys 


he dusty one of the firm,” Sid had 
once. “The one who looks things 
| glory to my career. I just plug 


he had retorted assuredly, “Every 
ught to have one.” 
lw 4 at?” 
plugger with a long look!” 
en, the war had come, and Sid had 
estless. 
pose I might as well get into this 
luntarily. Pretty soon the govern- 
be finding out there are too many 
eenyway.” 
at wasn’t why Sid had gone. He 

ane because something inside him 
e him go. She had known, in the 
er mind from the war’s beginning, 
would go. And she had not tried 
lim back. 
d stone, ivy-covered church stood 
n the middle of the next block, 

he growing dark. She and Sid 
ad not gone to church. In the 
s Sid liked to play golf Sunday 
s, and in the winters it was such a 
on to stay at home, warm and to- 
ind lazy with the papers over a late 
st. Their pastor had told them 
ith a light of both humor and re- 
his eyes, that they were what were 
as “Comfortable Christians.” 
imes that comfortableness vaguely 
Mary. Once, in a spurt of search- 
some sustaining truth for herself— 
attern in the scheme of things to 
and thereby grow—she had asked 


what do you hang on to?” 

he had answered matter-of-factly: 
Then he added, “And three kids 

ulrty-by-forty house.” 

e had left them all. 


ned up the walk tonight toward 
use grown strange. No lights were 
the house stood in dark silhouette 
the cold blankness of the gray sky 
sht. 
g Siddy had half the neighbor- 
t by the garage, playing basket- 
e could hear his lusty yells through 
ers. Once she caught a fleeting 
of his tow head as he ran under 
et and made an overhand shot. 
emembered the evening she had 
d Sid about him: “Which do you 
will be, Sid—a little boy or a little 
hispering it, feeling closer to her 
d than she ever had before, and 
ne same time mysteriously alone. 
e boy, I suppose.” Sid’s voice, too, 
n low, and husky. “I don’t know 
bout girls. I'd be doubtful about a 
1. I'd think I'd got the only nice 
Mre was when I got you.” He was 
1 her in his arms, tracing the way 
©face with a gentle forefinger. The 


i | 
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What Will This Day Bring? 


Continued from page 26 
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“All right, then, I'll go over your head and ask Mother!” 
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forefinger had found the circling of her 
temples, the upward sweep of her hair. 
“Tt'd probably turn out all right, though. 
I expect I’d find there were two nice ones. 
Id be a lucky fellow.” His tenderness had 
deepened in the smile of his eyes. “A little 
girl would be fine, Mary.” 

Although, after all, it had been a boy Sid 
had taken proudly in his arms. “Strong 
little devil!” Long little devil. Even now, 


at thirteen, Siddy was as tall as she. He 
was going to be tall like Sid. 

Then there had come Mim, sweet be- 
yond belief: such blue eyes, and so alertly 
bright; sometimes gravely earnest, but 
mostly merry. “I think she’s going to find 
the world an interesting place, Sid.” 

But it had taken Nicky to make them 
realize just what an adventure having 
children could be. Nicky all soft, dark 
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“It was a night like this—we were watch- 
ing the fireworks at the lagoon of nations” 
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and fire, with her flares of fury, her fierce 
little loyalties, her high-handed impish- 
ness. 

“She’s the one we'll have to watch,” Sid 
had told Mary once. “She’s a catbird, that 
one is.” 

All at once, Mary found she was run- 
ning, up the steps and across the porch. 
Even as she fumbled at the lamp just in- 
side the door, she was reaching toward 
the vague squares of white on the table 
where the mail was always placed. Four 
letters of no consequence, from other peo- 
ple. She dropped them back on the table, 
without reading them, and pulled off her 
gloves slowly. 

“Hello, Mother.” Mim came in from 
the kitchen, a tiny strawberry-and-cream 
spaniel wobbling at her heels. “Isn’t he 
the cutest little mutton chop, though?” 
exclaimed Mim delightedly, as the puppy 
hesitated, blinked in the light, and waggled 
off importantly’ in another direction. 
“He’s so much alike at both ends I think 
he gets mixed up himself about which 
way he’s going!” 


ARY heard the rippling laughter 

dully, in a kind of astonishment at 
anything like pleasure in-simple things still 
going on. There had been no telephone 
call—no cablegram, either—or Mim would 
have told her. She let her coat slide wea- 
rily off her shoulders, its weight like the 
last hope of the day falling. 

“Come here, you little trouble bug!” 
Mim swooped the puppy up, dropping 
into the flowered wing chair with him. 
She swung her knees characteristically 
Over one arm and settled her fair head 
comfortably against the opposite wing. 

“A comfortable chair, at the end of a 
good day’s work, in a corner of your own 
—you can’t beat it.” 

So near the weary satisfaction of it 
sounded, so like the turn of Sid’s head was 
that shadow there against the square-cut 
depth of his own particular chair, that 
Mary snapped on another lamp, to dis- 
pel the tormenting illusion. She turned 
all the lights in the living room on then, 
rapidly, one after the other. It was too 
dark in this house. 

But it was no good. The darkness was 
within herself. Days of silence are long, 
and when there have been so many days, 
and suddenly there comes a day that adds 
fear too, they grow heavy with hurt. 

What will this day bring? It was a trick 
she had devised, to make her wait as use- 
fully as she could. It was a ruse she had 
conceived, to pull her through each day of 
waiting on into the next, with hope. Al- 
though it had grown harder lately, still, 
because she expected that each day would 
have something in it that would carry her 
on, no day had yet failed her. Until this 
day. 


DAY had been curiously fashioned 
according to former things. Never far 
from her mind at any time, today Sid had 
been in everything she did and saw and 
thought. She seemed almost to have re- 
membered everything they ever had said 
to each other. All day the memories 
had struck with a clarity that was making 
her afraid for the night—as though the 
day knew something that the night would 
tell. 

She hung up her coat and went into the 
kitchen, clutching at routine. The warm, 
savory smell of the dinner she had put in 
the oven before she went to the Red Cross 
meeting came at her broadly, and the sweet 
steam, as she opened the roaster, wavered 
and scattered as Siddy came pounding up 
the back steps and into the house. Siddy’s 
coming in meant the door bursting open, 
getting banged back against the wall, and 
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then slammed violently shut—leaving ev- 
erything shuddering a little, from shock. 
Mary sighed. 

“When will you learn, I wonder, to just 
open a door and walk in? You’re such a 
rammer, Siddy.” 

Siddy grinned. He brought the cold 
from the outside in with him, although he 
made it more freshness than cold—in the 
smell of his clothes, and his bristling tow 
hair that contrasted almost comically with 
his heavy, black brows. “I think he’s going 
to turn out to be handsome, Sid,’ Mary 
had said once hopefully. And Sid had 
looked at his son and said he surely was 
getting a slow start. 

“Hear anything from Dad yet?” 

“Not yet.” 

For a few moments he hung around 
awkwardly, for no reason except to let her 
know he was there. She looked up from 
turning the carrots glazing in the meat 

liquor, and smiled at him a little. 
i| “You're a nice boy.” 

“You're a nice mom. Hey, I made five 
straight baskets!” 

“You'll probably make the team.” 

“Siddy the Star they call me,” he agreed 
blandly. “How about that juicy little hunk 
right there?” 

“No, it’s almost dinnertime.” 

“Oh, so you don’t love me.” 

“Not that much. And hang up that 
jacket. I never saw such a family for 
throwing things down and then inquiring 
brightly where they are.” 








A Basic Meat 
for America’s 
} Wartime Needs 


REET is so rich in meat’s vital food 
|| values. most of it is going to our 
fighting forces. And because it has he- 
come one of America’s basic meats, it is 

still being made in limited quantities for 
the folks at home. 


So when you don’t find delicious, 
ready-to-eat Treet in stores, remember 
the shortage is temporary — and con- 
tinue to ask for this favorite meal-in-a- 

‘|| minute meat. 

Try the Cheese Treets above tonight. 
It is just one of the quick tricks you can 
do with Treet. Serve it dozens of ways 
—fried, baked, or simply sliced cold. 
The fine pork shoulder and flavorful ham 
in Treet will satisfy the hungriest man. 


IDDY grinned again, snitched the meat 
hunk, and on his way out with it, gave 
the roaster handle a pull downward. He 
always did that. Ripping Hitler’s pants, 
he said. 

Tonight the rasping sound brought a 
clamoring of fear. To drown it Mary put 
the roaster lid back on with a clatter and 
shut the oven door noisily. She got out 
the silverware and followed Siddy into the 
dining room with it. Setting the table 
should have been Mim’s job. But tonight 
Mary did not remind her. She needed 
actual things to do herself. 

“Hi, Ornery,” Siddy was greeting the 
puppy, who raised his head and his ears. 

“Please don’t take him, Siddy,” begged 
Mim. ; 

“Oh, come on, share him with me, why 
don’t you?” suggested Siddy acidly. “After 
all, you know, he is my dog.” 

Mary interrupted the argument with a 
practical suggestion. “Take the dog out- 
side a while, Siddy.” 

Siddy was disgusted. “Fine arrange- 
ment. I do all the work—” 

Mim grinned, and held the puppy up 
to him. 

Sometimes they really quarreled—but 
as she and Sid did, laughing about it after- 
ward. On the whole they were good chil- 


Cheese Treets 


Fry Treet slices 1% min. each side. 
Place on toast (butter before toast- 
ing). Top with strips of Cloverbloom 
American Cheese and broil under 
moderate heat for 3 mi 
Serve with spiced 

fruit garnish. It’s a nutritious feast! 


Feeds 4—at little more than 1 point. 
per serving. You get 12 oz. of solid 
meat in every tin of vitamin-rich Treet. 
4| Serve Treet often. See what a wonderful 
. help it can be in these war-busy days. 
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dren, good to one another. They 
times together. 

And with the thought there « 
warm remembrance of an elabor 
ing something that Sid had gathe 
all together with one other evenin 

“This is the kind of thing we 
around, but just among ourselves 
very superior family.” 

Mary set the silverware down si 
and gripped her hands tightly. It} 
bad enough, these last weeks, th 
him day and night, imagining hi 
kinds of hell on earth. But these 
of his nearness, coming realer tha 
. . . Something terrible was happ 
Sid! She knew it. She could fee 
With this acknowledgment, 
broke, into something like emptit 

“T can’t go on, Sid,” she whist 
can’t go on like this—not know 
you are—if you're all right, or i 
been hurt, or—” a 

Her mind drew up short befor 
tual word. She turned toward t 
dow, knowing Sid was hurt, and t 
went, he would take life with hi 
stood staring out. And it had co 
which she feared—the night. 

“T can’t go on.” She said it ag 
time quietly; the quiet of certain 

Then as clearly as though he 
side her, she heard him—heard 
manding steadiness of his voice: 

“Don’t you suppose other pec 
near you could reach out and touc 
have felt the same way?” 

After a timeless while she ac 
edged the remembered rebuke 
That was the trouble. You always tho 
you were the only one. But there wer 
ways the ones around you, to whe 
were responsible. 

The kitchen door opened, myste 
Nicky .crossed the kitchen floor 
She stuck a white little face in at t 
ing-room door. She looked scarec¢ 

“Mother, can I see you for a £ 
It’s very important.” 

Because one did go on, tending 
Mary followed the beckoning, 
forefinger out into the kitchen. 

“What is it, Nicky?” 

Nicky’s eyes were big and black. 
not sure we did it, Mother, but r 
Stubby were swinging on the Nk 
gate, and now the hinges are broker 

“Oh, Nicky,” reproved her 
“Did you tell Mrs. Nichols yo 
sorry?” 

Nicky shook her head. “I di 
Mrs. Nichols.” Then her eyes got 
quick light of impishness. “I saw 
Nichols, though.” : 

“What did he say?” _ 

“He didn’t say anything. He di 
me.” 

“You ran,” accused Mary. 
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Vell, I didn’t exactly run. But I was 


Icky, you go right over to the Nich- 
snd tell them. And tell them we'll get 
fte fixed.” 

jturned on the back porch light for 
|d then stood at the kitchen window 
ding the little girl trudging out of its 
( into the night that had taken every- 
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Jaybe you'd better go with her, 
fi i she said, as Mim came into the 


‘jdy’s out there.” 
Mcy nodded; she had forgotten. Mim 
mand stood at the window. After a 
int Mim said, with an odd, intent 
iy to her tone: 
isterday at school when we had our 
nt of silent prayer for our country, 
*t say it, Mother.” 
Wry came back from her abstraction 
jhe night outside to the child beside 
“ith a start. 
dn’t you, dear?” 
joy say any prayer.” Mim was 
ua ned away from her mother with a 
ire of thoughtfulness and constraint 
bespoke some turning she had come 
iby herself and passed— } 
lust said over to myself what Wash- 
h said of the men from the west 
lof the Potomac. They’d walked six 
fed miles to get to him, and he 
d down the line and shook hands 
levery one of them. Then he said, 
le me a banner to lay upon the hills 
‘st Augusta, who rally round me men 
will lift my bleeding country from 
ust and make her free’-—like Daddy. 
ithen, oh, Mother, I had the most 
) thought!” 
lm turned back and her whole lithe 
body seemed coming alive, and her 
was alight. 
lopened my eyes and looked out the 
bw. The wind was blowing, and the 
was shining, oh, just beautifully. 
s when I had my thought. I thought: 
ill shining!” 
ry held her breath. Oh, Sid—she 
ht—oh, Sid, what if I had spoiled 
slowing faith? 
im grew anxious at her mother stand- 
here so strangely silent, with the tears 
ning. “Wasn’t that all right, Mother? 
asn’t a prayer. But it felt like a 
[5 sg 
ary shook her head, denying her cry- 
She smiled into the flushed, sweet 
raised to hers. “It’s so all right, dar- 
I don’t know how to say so—” 
Vhat’s the big idea?” demanded Siddy, 
ng back in with the puppy. “You’ve 
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got the place all lit up like a mansion.” 

“I know—” Mary reached down and 
found Mim’s hand. “But we can turn 
some of the lights off now.. We don’t need 
them any longer.” Mim’s warm, strong 
little hand held her mother’s tight for a 
second, in a kind of secret they had. 

Siddy put the puppy down, and got out 
the box of dog biscuits, as reward, and 
Nicky came flying back in, out of breath 
but cheerful. 

“Mrs. Nichols was all right about the 
gate, I take it.” Mary unbuttoned Nicky’s 
coat—as usual buttoned crookedly and 
with half the collar turned in. 


“She was all right,” panted Nicky, but- 
toning the coat up again, “but that was an 
awful waste, Mother. Mrs. Nichols didn’t 
know I'd been anywhere near that gate! 
Can I go tell Stubby, so he won’t have that 
up-tight feeling I did?” 

“Ha, ha,” laughed Siddy suddenly, as 
the puppy took the biscuit and backed off 
with it, growling. “Listen to him growl. 
Just because he’s got a dog biscuit he 
thinks he’s a dog and growls!” 

They all laughed—Mary, too, a little 
giddily, at her young towhead with the 
fierce black brows. 

“Oh, Siddy, you’re a joy. You’re all a 
joy, do you know it?” 

“We sort of suspect it now and then,” 
admitted Mim airily. And Nicky took one 
of her unpredictable turns of primness 
and said, “Thank you.” 

Joy. Peace and joy. 

Mary grew quite still. Her eyes nar- 
rowed slightly, and there came a faint light 
of recognition to them. She gave a little 
lift of her head in acknowledgment. 

That was what this day had brought. It 
had not failed her, after all. It had 
brought her reminders of the peace and 
joy she and Sid had known together. Sid 
wouldn’t call it that. He wasn’t much for 
big, broad sentiments. But he believed in 
it. He had believed in it enough to go fight 
for it. 

At the gallant little lift of head, there 
came stilly to her heart his quick-glinting 
approval, as though he had looked up sud- 
denly and had seen her. 

“You're a scrapper. A scrapper and a 
comer.” 

It touched her with an odd kind of 
happiness and like life again, she denied, 
“You're the comer.” 

“Tf I were half the comer you think I 
am, I’d be a great man.” 


“You are a great man. And you and I} 


are going on, together.” Her confidence 
went out across the night. 
THE END 
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SEE SPUNRAY* 


The Perfect Sport Shirt 


Spunray is just about the finest sport shirt- 
ing on the market —and the most fool- 
proof! Because Spunray — made of 50-50 
rayon and cotton 2-ply yarns—is vat-dyed for 
tub-fastness and sun-fastness. Because it's 
Tebilized for crease resistance. Because it's 
Sanforized? for shrinkage control. Because 
Spunray is fully washable —the kind of 
modern sport shirt you don't have to pam- 
per or worry about! 


ae 
RIVERCOOL 


You can spot ’em every time! For the 
soft, easy drape of Rivercool slacks is as 
distinctive as the twin tail rudder of a 
Consolidated Liberator. 


And they’re just as modern. Cool as a 
bomb bay at 25,000 feet, wrinkle resistant 
as a rubber ball, these all spun rayon slacks 
don’t use an ounce of war-needed wool. 


Once you’ve worn Rivercool, you'll never 
go back to old-fashioned slacks again. Don’t 


go through another summer without ’em. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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New Approaches to Lasting Peace 


People everywhere will clamor for quick 
restoration and rebuilding of life. They 
will demand haste and more haste. 

The degenerations and emotions of 
world wars in many ways reach their cli- 
max immediately after firing ceases. It is 
the most disadvantageous moment for 
peacemakers to set to work rebuilding the 
world. 

That was the situation in 1918. It will 
confront us again. 

When victory comes after this war, we 
must, jointly with our allies, again try to 
lead the world to the Promised Land 
through all these conflicting forces. 

And here we must harken to a major 
voice of experience. We must absolutely 
avoid the failures of Versailles. 

That time some 40 nations, with thou- 
sands of skilled diplomats, met in general 
conference. The authors of this article 
were there and can well examine what 
happened. 

We had an armistice which lasted for 
nine Jong months. During that time these 
thousands of diplomats in daily sessions 
under the leadership of the great nations, 
wrangled and struggled to settle the gigan- 
tic problems which had been loosed upon 
the world. And after that there was a long 
period of uncertainty in the ratification of 
the treaty. Daily we witnessed the age-old 
forces of nationalism, imperialism and 
militarism acting under the direction of 
subtle diplomacy. We saw the rise of self- 
ish interests, the clash of ideals, of per- 


= | sonalities and of ambitions of men. Hate, 


fear and revenge were ever in invisible 
presence. 

The very bringing together of all these 
interests in one place intensified the con- 
flicts and generated new ones. It created a 
hundred nests of intrigue. The attempt to 
solve a hundred problems all at once made 
infinite opportunity for dark-corner opera- 
tions in combinations and logrolling. The 
whole world was pressing for haste lest the 
foundations of order should crumble al- 
together. 

The world had been promised open 
covenants openly arrived at, and it was 
impossible to make haste under any such 
plan. There was no time to enlighten the 
peoples of the world on each intricate 
question. Every settlement became a sub- 
ject, first of secret controversy, then of 
compromise. 


Spiritual Forces Defeated 


We saw the conference degenerate into 
a gigantic struggle for power. Gradually 
the spiritual forces of idealism and of 
justice were driven back, The peacemak- 
ing was, in the end, swept down the stream 
of intrigue, power politics and conflict. It 
was wrecked in the whirlpool of destruc- 
tive compromise and upon the rocks of 
selfish interest and emotional action. 
The economic clock of the world was 
slowed down during the long-delayed dis- 
cussions. Instead of releasing the forces of 
moral and economic recovery, the armis- 
tice was a period of social, political and 
economic degeneration. Just at the time 
when the hope of men for the future had 
risen high it was frustrated by delay. 
This must not be blamed on President 
Wilson. And we should not forget that 
there were many other able and heroic 
men there. They deserve credit, not criti- 
cism, for the fight they made. But they 
were overwhelmed not only by the forces 
evolved in the conference but by the emo- 
tional tides and demands from home. 
The peoples of the world had little un- 
derstanding of the impossibility of solving 
these problems all at once and in haste. 
The shock to the peoples of the world, 
upon awakening to what had been done 
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in haste and in compromise, created 
antagonism to the settlements made. It 
bred isolationism in every country in the 
world. 

After the last war, America went to 
the Versailles Conference unprepared. 
Through the war we had been told that 
peace discussions would confuse the war 
effort, that it behooved us to defeat Ger- 
many first, that there would be plenty of 
time to settle the problems of peace after- 
ward. There was no time. And although 
we went to Versailles with magnificent 
aims, we were thoroughly unprepared to 
formulate the practical terms which would 
give them life. We secured neither peace, 
freedom, nor safety. 

There is nothing more important than 
getting ready to secure what we are fight- 
ing for. Indeed, if we could formulate 
methods, it would make possible the real- 
ization of our aims, and if we could 
formulate enlightened plans with our as- 
sociates, it might well be the means of 
opening a second front within enemy 
countries and hastening a victorious end 
of the war. 

The first lesson of all this experience is 
the need for preparation. Peacemaking 
requires just as much preparedness as 
war. And that preparedness is not 
alone in the development of realistic plans. 
Failure to keep public opinion informed 
involves the risk of misunderstanding and 
revolt when the people are suddenly awak- 
ened from dreaming and get nasty in 
their reaction. 

The sum of all this experience indicates 
that we must have a totally new approach 
to the method and machinery of peace- 
making. In fact, the making of peace con- 
sists of three parts: 

1. The machinery for the making of 
peace. 

2. The political, economic and military 
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and other immediate settlements 
sary to secure order in the world. | 

3. The superstructure or “worl 
tution” for the preservation of peal) 
built upon these settlements. 

We will first extend and elaboy 
earlier proposal of ours as to the + 
and machinery of peacemaking. | 

To avoid the quicksands in wh 
sailles bogged down, we sug 
the world should not undergo eit) 
other armistice period or a ger ri 
conference. We proposed that the 
making should be divided into twe 





























































Quick “Conditional” Pe 


For the first stage we proposes 
stead of the usual military “arr 
with its delay in political and ec 
recovery, there be a quick “condi 
peace which would include not o 
usual armistice provisions for endir 
bat but also the settlement of such 
problems as we mention later ar 
susceptible of agreement before the 
the war. Thus the armistice period 
be eliminated altogether and the 
ditional” peace would go into op 
instantly, before the forces of de 
tion could get in their deadly we 

For the second stage we propos 
there be no general peace conferer 
a transitional period during whic’ 
should be negotiation of long-viey 
tions by separate regional councils | 
cial commissions, these solution: 
directed toward allaying, once af 
the dynamic causes of war. This 
tional period is needed for the re 
of political stability, economic re: 
cooling-off of emotions, adequ te 
eration and development of public: Taied N 
standing. 


At this point we propose a fur h Ba 
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“This prescription says for you to meet Dr. 
Roberts tonight at seven at the Penguin Club” 
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ich to thinking on the whole prob- 
| peacemaking—not to the machin- 
pne but a new step in concepts. We 
it that a few of the leading United 
hs at some time before the end of 
ir should, by definite agreement of 
ole United Nations, be constituted 
iy of Peace,” or “Regents of 
’ or “Leaders of Peace” to guide the 
{through the transitional stage from 
) peace. They would be a sort of 
incy” to bring up the infant peace. It 
| be their duty to maintain order, to 
P international law, to develop the 
pns of the long-view questions and 
} to develop some sort of “world in- 
on” to take their place in the preser- 
of peace. We suggest later on the 
and limitations of their authority. 






























Obligation of Leadership 


ha trusteeship could well be limited 
rm of five or ten years after the con- 
al peace and subject to renewal. 
ig this transitional period, we could 
more of the shape of things to come 
2 irrevocable commitments. 
a matter of fact the obligation of 
ship will rest upon a few leading 
s. It will not only be an obligation 
right, by virtue of their major sacri- 
nd their strength, to maintain peace. 
e leading powers are likely to assume 
functions anyway in practice, as they 
in the past. They assumed these 
ions at Versailles and for a while aft- 
d. But their assumption of such 
r without consent led to difficulties. 
Wilack of responsibility definitely im- 
I 1 by the other nations contributed to 
‘Wearly disintegration of unity. 
are not proposing a military alliance 
e leading powers. That would under- 
their moral influence and would add 
ng to their strength. What we will 
predominantly is moral and political 
Opment of peace. A policeman is 
r cent effective from his own and 
‘W people’s knowledge of his office and 
“trength and of the authority definitely 
‘sted in him. 
‘ter fighting ceases, there will inevi- 


tably be a period during which it will be 
extremely difficult to maintain order in 
parts of the world unless there is such a 
known reserve of strength. In a sense the 
situation will be worse than during the war 
itself, for so long as fighting continues, 
there are wartime disciplines that maintain 
an orderly regime behind the lines. And 
there is the unity arising from common 
peril. With the cessation of hostilities 
many of these disciplines will break down. 
Demobilized troops will be free from mili- 
tary restraints, and wartime disciplines of 
rationing, distribution and the like will 
break down overnight, particularly in the 
vanquished countries. 

Under such conditions it is daring to 
assume that a general “world institution” 
can be entrusted with the maintenance of 
world order. However successfully large 
deliberative bodies may serve the cause of 
democracy in times of peace, they alone 
are inadequate for dealing with emergen- 
cies. And it may be well for us to face the 
fact that during a transitional period, the 
maintenance of order and the leadership 
must be entrusted to a few of the great- 
est world powers. 

Those with a weakness for universal 
representation of all nations may at once 
object that this is a proposal aimed at ar- 
rogating to a few powers the authority 
and privileges which should belong to all. 
This can be disposed of by the statement 
that the task of maintaining world order 
after this war will be in no sense a privi- 
lege for anybody. It will be a heavy bur- 
den and responsibility. In the nature of 
things, the few leading powers will be 
obliged to furnish the military forces and 
the financial and other resources to pre- 
serve peace. 

We propose that the prior agreed “con- 
ditional peace” should be imposed upon 
the world by the victorious powers and 
should, as a minimum, include: 

a. The instant surrender of arms and de- 
mobilization of all enemy military forces. 

b. Return of loot. 

c. Repatriation of military prisoners 
and civil populations driven from their 
homes. 

d. The instant removal of all blockade 
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‘*... but he wears a Bracer 
. . . that’s why his 
suit looks so good!”’ 


RACER makes your best suits fit better 
... gives you a trim, young look. It’s the 
comfortable elastic undergarment that helps 


you stand tall and straight . . 


look and feel years younger because it reminds 
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DON’T NEGLECT <= DRY 
They may become dangerously 
sore. So apply Chap Stick for CRA K 
quick relief. Gently medicated, 
it soothes smarting, sun-sore lips 
—helps heal broken skin. Fleet’s / L j 
Chap Stick is used by U.S. Forces e 
everywhere to prevent dry, ane 


eracked lips. 25c atall drugstores. 
Chap Stick Co., Lynchburg, Va. 
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you to pull your tummy in. 
Successful men everywhere like 
the way Bracer helps them look 
well-groomed and gives them, 
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Elastic Bandages + Anklets and Kneecaps 





The elastic yarns needed 
to make Bracers are doing 
vital war jobs now... but 
some department stores, 
men’s shops, drugstores and 
surgical supply dealers, 
may still have Bracers. 
Look around today .. . 
and be sure it’s a BAUER 
& BLACK BRACER you're 
getting. Its special com- 
fort features make it great 
for all-day wear. 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 
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The Secret of 


Social Confidence 


Absolute mouth cleanliness brings self-—assurance 
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GENUINE FILTERS FOR MEDICO PACKED 
ONLY IN THIS RED & BLACK BOX 


66 Baffle Filter 
Thrills Smokers 


USED IN MEDICO PIPES, CIGAR, 
AND CIGARETTE HOLDERS 


New York—The scientific, 
absorbent filter has contributed 
mightily to the smoking 
pleasure of millions of men and 
women who have switched 
to Medico Filtered Smoking. 
Actually, the smoke must travel 
through 66 “baffles” before 
reaching the mouth. Flakes and 
slugs are trapped; and the 
smoke is whirl-cooled as it winds 
its way through the filter. 
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There is a Scripto lead 
for you whether you want 
it soft, medium or hard. 
Scripto 4-inch leads are 
made in 10 degrees of 
black (3 are illustrated 
below)—and in 17 popu- 
lar colors. Full strength 
and the best for use in 
all mechanical pencils 
made to hold standard di- 
ameter (.046-inch) lead. 
For finer writing or fig- 
ures, for several carbon 
copies, for heavy pres- 
sure—use hard lead. 


Ask for genuine Scripto 
leads at stationery, drug, 
5-10-25 stores, post ex- 
changes and other places 
that carry popular priced 
writing materials. Iden- 
; tify them by the red cir- 
«3 y cle on the pack, 


blades 
NINE LIVES 


Tf you’re the lucky owner of 
a Durham Duplex Razor*, 
this Victory Strop will make 
your long-lasting Durham blades last even longer. 
Durham’s famous hollow-ground blades are twice 
thicker —to take repeated stroppings for “new 
blade”’ smoothness every shave. 

*In case you don’t own a Durham Razor, you 
may still find one at your drugstore. 

Send $1 direct for special Durham strop out- 
fit. Can be used only on Durham Duplex Blades. 
Sorry, No C. O. D.’s. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. P, MYSTIC, CONN. 


HOTEL LOWRY 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
GARAGE - COFFEE SHOP 
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measures against neutrals and liberated 
nations—and the removal of blockade 
against enemy areas the instant they have 
surrendered their arms. 

e. Temporary restoration of prewar 
commercial treaties pending general eco- 
nomic solutions. (These treaties regulate 
communication and enable the movement 
of commercial ships, planes, and goods.) 

f. Immediate undertaking of relief for 
famine and pestilence and aid in recon- 
struction. Without such organized activ- 
ity there will be anarchy and no peace. If 
such a “conditional peace” were estab- 
lished, the more rapid economic recovery 
would greatly lessen the cost of relief. 

g. The designation of provisional boun- 
daries of all liberated and enemy states, 
with some areas to be occupied and gov- 
erned by the “Trustees” pending settle- 
ment. 

h. The immediate call of freely chosen 
elective constitutional assemblies or par- 
liamentary bodies in all liberated and en- 
emy countries in order that there be 
effective governments with which to deal. 

i. Immediate reduction of the arma- 
ments of the United Nations themselves 
to the minimum forces needed to maintain 
international order and to enforce ulti- 
mate peace provisions. 

j. The appointment of regional “coun- 
cils” or special commissions representing 
all United Nations chiefly concerned, to 
deal with different long-view problems. 

These urgent questions and such a “con- 
ditional peace” are not difficult to formu- 
late nor should they be difficult to agree 
upon among the United Nations before 
the war ends, nor to impose, nor should 
they create any disunity among the United 
Nations. Attempt to settle long-view ques- 
tions, however, might disintegrate our 
unity of war effort. 

These urgent measures are the necessary 
housekeeping to end a war. As they are 
not long-view commitments, our legisla- 
tive bodies should have no hesitation in 
supporting them. 

Other proposals might be included in 
the “conditional peace” if they could be 
agreed upon. But with these simple mini- 
mums the world could move forward to- 
ward political order and economic re- 
covery. 

The suggestion has been made that in- 
stead of a “conditional peace” there should 
be a much longer armistice—from three to 
ten years’ duration—to afford the cooling- 
off period. 

In view of the degeneration brought 
about by the uncertainties of the nine 
months’ armistice and the subsequent 
delays in ratification of treaties after the 
first war, we tremble to contemplate what 
would happen in the economic and politi- 
cal uncertainties under such conditions. 


Uncertainties of an Armistice 


An armistice is not peace. An armistice 
is merely a cessation of the killing of men, 
but leaves all the other degenerative forces 
of war in action. An armistice is worse 
because it relaxes the wartime disciplines 
without substituting the disciplines of 
peacetime. With its uncertainties there 
can be no restoration of production or 
stability of political order. 

The second stage would embrace the 
transitional period for growth of economic 
and political stability. During the transi- 
tional stage the “Trustees” or “Regents of 


Peace” should have the duty not only to ° 


see that the terms of the “conditional 
peace” are carried out but they would need 
to erect machinery for determining the 
solution of the long-view problems. 
Among these questions are: 

a. Disposition of enemy countries. 

b. Punishment of Axis leaders and offi- 
cials for criminal actions. 

c. Settlement of private-property ques- 
tions, reparations, and intergovernmental 
debts. 

d. Final determination of boundaries 
and assignment of disputed areas. 





INGENIOUS PEOPLE 


A restaurateur of Cleveland de- 
vised a special “hang-over” break- 
fast. It consists of “jumbo orange 
juice, coffee, toast, aspirin and sym- 
pathy.” 





To meet the labor lack, a bowling 
alley proprietor constructed alleys 
in which the pit of one lane was even 
with the approach of the next. Two 
bowlers who played together could 
thus set up the pins for each other. 





A Seattle peddler made his first 
call offering signs marked “No ped- 
dlers or agents.” If he didn’t make 
a sale, he returned shortly with 
household gadgets. 


W. E. FARBSTEIN 





e. Protection of minoritiés and people 
of foreign-dominated territories. 

f. Federations of weaker states. 

g. Government and protection of back- 
ward peoples. 

h. Outlets for emigration. 

i. Re-establishment of international law 
and at least temporary restoration of the 
World Court pending other arrangements. 

j. Permanent reduction of world arma- 
ments. 

k. The erection of some sort of “world 
institution” for the preservation of peace. 

Later on we shall discuss the merits of 
regional councils separately for Europe, 
Asia, and the Western Hemisphere as the 
foundations of a “world institution” to 
preserve peace. In any event such a 
structure could be invaluable in the tran- 
sitional period. Even if temporary or pro- 
bationary they could be each of them 
assigned such of these long-view problems 
as are local to their regions. Moreover, 
these regional councils could serve to com- 
pose many current controversies in their 
own regions and could refer only insolvy- 
able conflicts to the Trustees of Peace. 

If such a structure were set up at once, 
it would relieve the Trustees of Peace of 
innumerable local questions, and if these 
councils proved a success, it would lay 
foundations for the “world institution” to 
preserve peace. 
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Even if there were a general peac 
ference with view to complete peac 
ing such as Versailles, such lon 
problems would have to be dealt 4 
regional or special committees rep) 
ing the interested victorious nations. 
of these questions involve more the 
region and, in any event, are specic 
jects. 

Such questions should be in se 
commissions, each to be solved on ij 
merits. The work of all these comn ax 
should obviously be under the di | 
and co-ordination of the Trustees of 

Some of these problems reg 
for cooling off of war emotions. 
of them require time for delibe 
Many of them must have time for de’ 
ment of world opinion. 4 

Even if somebody possessed an ab 
and perfect formula for solution of 
gigantic problems, no such settlemer 
endure unless accepted at least b 
democratic peoples themselves. If th 
badly formulated, they will be upset 
ballot box. The people cannot dee 
telligently unless they have time 
form themselves. 

These regional and special commi 
should negotiate and report. The 
ance of their conclusions must be 
to acceptance by the various natio: 
volved. 
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Must Be a Peace by the People 
For America no agreement is bi 
until it has been ratified by the § 
There are some people in a hurry wh 
we shall get farther, faster, by emp 
ing the Executive to conclude bi 
agreements without fulfilling our e 
tutional requirement of ratification t 
representatives of the people. If thi 
people’s war, it must be a people’s f 
It is difficult to see how we strer 
democratic processes by scrapping 
stitutional procedure and adopting 1 
ods of dictatorship which we 
endeavoring to eliminate from the 
And above all, these long-view ques 
must be so solved and the transit 
period so guided that the dynamic f 
in the world which make for we 
extinguished or allayed and the fore 
peace given strength. Otherwise, any ¥ 
organization to preserve peace will fa 
We shall in the next article make 
gestions to the solution of particulai 
lems. 
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(To be continued next week) 
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her. dehendable, ber ab, and effcient services tn lime of ‘With: whith 
VA 
“ WIC hevely necognized wtlh graleful affection ty her employers. 


We cannot all serve our country in high or dangerous or 
romantic places. And in a time when many offer their lives, 
the routine of office work may well seem humdrum. 
Yet how vital it is... how important the endless grind of ok 

. keeping things going! We venture to speak for all American Ss Mi IT H Cc O R O NA 
industry in paying tribute and acknowledging our debt to Typewriter Service 
the unsung millions of office workers whose daily jobs have 
been done so faithfully and so well. 


yy War production entrusted to us is precision work calling 
for craftsmanship of the highest order. . . skill won through 
LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE NEW YORK years of making America’s finest office and portable typewriters. 
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LABOR 
COMES 
OF AGE 


OHN L. LEWIS’ recent head-on collision with 

the White House aroused a variety of passions 

all around the United States—all around the 
United Nations, indeed. We think, though, that this 
is the sensible way to look at the whole episode, 
and at any others like it that may occur: 

Organized labor has come of age in this country. 
Time was when it was regarded by liberals as a pa- 
thetic but’ deserving infant that should be coddled 
and nursed to adolescence, and by conservatives as 
a sinister little brat that ought to be strangled before 
it got any bigger. The liberal view won out, and or- 
ganized labor in the United States is long past ado- 
lescence now. 

How it got that way doesn’t much matter, or who 
helped it to grow up. You can blame the aggressive- 
ness and ruthlessness of labor leaders like Lewis if 
you wish, or the New Deal’s labor lovers if that 
makes you feel any better. or evolution if you like 
to regard yourself as a scientific thinker. 


Hold the Timber Line 


Experts have estimated that another war twenty- 
five years from now will see the United States without 
wood for war. 

—Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, Collier's, May 8, 1943 


HE quotation above is from Trees for Tomorrow, 

by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, noted Florida 
writer, in a recent Collier’s. We hope the experts 
mentioned by Mrs. Rawlings are overpessimistic, 
but we’re not sure of it. 

As you probably remember if you read the ar- 
ticle, Mrs. Rawlings painted a depressing picture of 
ruthless waste of prime timber in our deep Southeast 
—a process which has been stepped up enormously 
by the demands of the war industries in the last year 
and a half. 
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What does matter is that labor is now full-grown 
in this country, and that it is time for it to take on 
the responsibilities of adulthood as well as the 
privileges. 

Up to now, it has enjoyed mainly the privileges— 
plus. The National Labor Relations Act has given 
it a lot of these, and sundry Supreme Court decisions 
have given it a lot more. Accordingly, various labor 
leaders of the less scrupulous type have been step- 
ping high, wide and unhandsome as regards racket- 
eering, intimidation of workers and employers, 
feather-bedding, freezing new materials and proc- 
esses off the market, fighting for power to the injury 
of the consuming public, and pushing up various 
war costs to unconscionable heights. 

As long-time believers in the necessity of labor 
unions and collective bargaining, we also believe 
that the time has come for labor to realize that it is 
a grown man now, and to take to acting like one. 

It can do that by co-operating in the framing of 


Not all big-timber or paper companies “mine” 
timber, by any means, or all farmers. Many have 
taken to heart the conservation agitation of the last 
40 or 50 years and follow fixed policies of farming 
trees as crops which can be kept coming in year after 
year, instead of stripping timberlands as miners 
necessarily strip coal seams or mineral deposits. The 
CCC, too, for several years before the war, did in- 
valuable work in reforesting denuded timber areas 
and spreading the gospel of timber conservation and 
cultivation. 

From Mrs. Rawlings’ report, as well as from 
plenty of other available facts of tree life in America, 
it is evident that we have only made a good begin- 


ning. We should keep up the good work and extend 


Supreme Court Comes to Order 


HE Supreme Court did itself proud, we think, 

when it stepped back the other day onto the 
Bill of Rights reservation in the assorted Jehovah’s 
Witnesses cases. We refer to the June 8, 1942, deci- 
sion holding that it was constitutional for towns to 
charge license fees to persons who peddle religious 
literature. 

That ruling lasted less than a year. The Supreme 
Court has now reversed itself and holds that such 
measures are unconstitutional. In some forceful 


/ 


language uttered by Chief Justice Stone and Associ- 
ate Justice Douglas (Frankfurter, Jackson, Reed and 
Roberts dissenting), the Court says these license laws 
plainly outrage the Bill of Rights’ guaranty of re- 
ligious freedom. 

Jehovah’s Witnesses are a religious group who 
entertain unpopular views. It is a great temptation 
to town lawmakers to try to curb their activities with 
devices like those the Supreme Court has now out- 
lawed. The trouble is, though, that if the law under- 
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legislation making labor accountable to the 
as business concerns and private citizens ar 
able. 

Such legislation would include laws 
labor organizations to publish honest 
financial statements at regular intervals, to 
elections periodically, to abstain from juri 
strikes, to consent to cool-off and talk-it-oy 
before starting any strike, sitdown or slo 
drop feather-bedding practices, perhaps 
forgo the luxury of electing men who 4 
criminals, Communists, Fascists or Nazi 
offices. 

If labor doesn’t help to make these a 
and any others that may be needed, we 
that American public opinion will shove 4 
more drastic reforms down labor’s throa 
can public opinion can—and for better or’ 
habitually does—do just that to any blo 
that overtaxes its patience. 


it throughout the country. And we shoul 
ahead with it now, in spite of the protest 
who say that wartime is no time to coun 
of anything. 

It looks to us as if Mrs. Rawlings is 01 
track when she suggests that Congress 
decreeing a national system of controlle 
cutting, tailored to the different needs of dif 
gions. Our German foes have been pract 
ber conservation for something like 1, 
Thereby they have saved their country fro 
floods, rapid soil erosion, dust bowls, and 
evils that come from destruction of a natiot 
Surely we can exhibit as much prudence as 
mans in a matter like this. 


takes to put such dampers on one sect it m 
consistent. go on and try to suppress all 
ligious minorities—and that will be the en 
gious liberty in this country. 

We think congratulations and appla 
the Supreme Court—and also the Americaf 
paper Publishers’ Association, the America 
Liberties Union, and the General Confere} 
Seventh Day Adventists, all of which went t 
the fight for reconsideration of these cases. | 
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Your New 
Kitehen Helper is 





You’ve been buyine more and more things in 
e tw) 2S 
Duraglas containers... foods of all kinds and house- 
baw) 
keeping needs, too. These convenient packages 
ping I . 
ielp you in efficient, thrifty homemaking. 


It’s a help you'll continue to enjoy. First, because you like 


Duraglas packages. And because their strength, lightness and 


economy — brought about by the Duraglas technique — 


make Containers Tomorrow’s Packages 
9 


Here Today! 











> OWENS ILLINOIS GLAS 


TOLEDO — DEVELOPERS OF Sw AQKOS —THE IMPROVED TECHNIQUE IN GLASSMA! 
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A Boy builds a Boat 


_ And Launches a Ship of Dreams. 


Character will Set its Course, 
| Courage will See it to a Happy Port. 





We see the boy a Man—Reliant, Resourceful 
and Smiling—with a Smile that owes much 
to his Lifelong use of Ipana and Massage! 


His eager look, his serious interest, you can see 
haracter in the making. To him the future beck- 

bright with promise. For he sees—far beyond 
reefs and shoals of today—a glorious tomorrow 
e heritage of thousands of young Americans. 


Devoted parents and teachers have given our 
dren this heritage by every advantage of health 
i education—have made it possible for them to 
= the future—confident, resolute and smiling! 
Yes, smiling! Even their smiles have a bright 
ure, thanks to early training in an important 
son—that firm, healthy gums are necessary to 
and teeth and sparkling smiles. 


in thousands of classrooms, today’s children are 
ming what many adults do not yet know—that 


soft foods deprive our gums of needed work and 
stimulation. These youngsters could tell you why 
gums often become soft and tender—and signal 
their weakness with a warning tinge of “pink” 
on the tooth brush. 


When “Pink Tooth Brush” Warns 


When you see “pink” on your tooth brush—see 


your dentist. He may say your gums have become. 


sensitive because of today’s soft and creamy foods. 
Like many dentists, he may suggest “the helpful 
stimulation of Ipana and massage!” 

For Ipana Tooth Paste is designed not only to 
clean teeth but, with massage, to aid the gums. 
Each time you brush your teeth, massage a little 





extra Ipana onto your gums. Circulation increases 
in the gums—helps them to healthier firmness. 
Start with Ipana and massage today—for firmer 
gums, brighter teeth, a lovelier smile. 





Ipana Tooth Paste 


Product of Bristol-Myers 
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VICTOR 


RECORD GUIDE 


HEAR THE WORLD’S 


GREATEST ARTISTS ON . 


VICTOR Sx. RECORDS 


Classical Symphony in D Major by 
Prokofieff—a delightful interpretation 
of the elegant miniature symphony 
written in the style of Mozart by one 
of our great modern composers. 
Beautifully recorded for Victor by 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Vladimir Golschmann. 


Album DM-942 


The Sentimental Gentleman Blows a 
Sweet One. Tommy Dorsey reveals his 
truly magnificent mastery of trombone 
technique in Eric Coates’ “By the 
Sleepy Lagoon” and “Melody” by our 
former Vice-President, Charles G. 
Dawes. Tommy’s band backs him up 


Victor Red Seal Record10-1045..75¢* 


Kirsten Flagstad and Lauritz Melchior 
sing the Bridal Chamber Scene from 
Lohengrin, assisted by the Victor 
Symphony Orchestra, Edwin McAr- 
thur, Conductor. This scene has been 
thrillingly recorded by these out- 
standing Wagnerian interpreters. 


Album DM-897 


Hear These Distinguished 
Victor Red Seal Records 


Concerto for Organ and Strings in C 
Major—Corelli-Malipiero, and Sonata 
for Strings and Organ in D Major— 
Corelli. E. Power Biggs, Organist, with 
Arthur Fiedler’s Sinfonietta, Arthur 
Fiedler, Conductor. 

Album DM-924 


Praeludium and Allegro in E Minor— 
Kreisler-Sevitzky. Indianapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Fabien Sgvitzky, Con- 
ductor. Record No. 11-8439—$1.00* 





*Suzgested list prices exclusive of excise tax 


To help us make new Victor Records, self 
your old ones to your dealer! 


\ BUY WAR BONDS EVERY PAYDAY 


RCA Victor Division 
RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
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ROBERT CAPA, Collier’s correspond- 
ent with the American Army in North 
Africa, took the stirring pictures of ac- 
tual combat on pages 12, 13 and 14. 
Capa was born in Hungary twenty-nine 
years ago, started at an early age as a 
photographer for the Berliner Zeitung. 
His work took him to France and he 
covered the Spanish War on the Loyal- 
ist side, barely escaping the long arm 
of Fascist retaliation when he was prac- 
tically the last man to evacuate fallen 
Barcelona. In 1939, he covered what 
the Japanese condescendingly called the 
“China incident,” and he collaborated 
in the filming of 400 Millions, a docu- 
mentary picture on China’s struggle. 
He was in England during the blitz and 
more recently returned there for Col- 
lier’s before joining our forces in the 
North African theater. 


SOMETIMES we wonder what our 
correspondents are thinking about that 
they should write such acid letters. For 
example, Mr. Emmons Beaunnet of St. 
Joseph, Missouri, wants to know what 
Washington thinks it’s running—“a war 
or a couple of political campaigns?” 
Mr. Beaunnet thinks, in his own nar- 
row way, that it is “much more im- 
portant to win the war than it is to get 
elected or re-elected.” But perhaps he’s 
a bit out of sorts because he had a 
slight altercation with an OPA clerk. 
After struggling with the clerk for some 
time about the price of honey, Mr. 
Beaunnet asked him whether he knew 
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GEORGE DE ZAYAS Hollywood 
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anything at all about honey culture, or 
whether anyone else around there did. 
“Can't say that I do,” the clerk replied. 
“Don’t know whether anyone else 
around here does. But that makes no 
difference. One business is like another, 
and we treat them all alike.” 


WE WERE of the opinion that, barring 
an occasional bad guess, our State De- 
partment was doing a pretty good job 
—a bit old-fashioned perhaps, but gen- 
erally good. But Professor T. Beardsup 
of Los Angeles, California, says that 
“we shall have wars as long as State 
Departments and Foreign Offices are 
slaves to what the world knows falsely 
as higher education.” Not that Pro- 
fessor Beardsup isn’t pretty highly edu- 
cated himself. He is “Dean and 
Deliverer of the Ultimate University.” 
Ultimate University has no ivied walls, 
no cloistered halls, in fact nothing ex- 
cept Professor Beardsup, who is dean 
and faculty and board of trustees. In 
short, he’s the works. There is no tui- 
tion fee, either. The professor says that 
he teaches those who will listen, where 
and wnen they will listen. But never 
mind. He is writing to President 
Roosevelt, demanding that our present 
State Department be “cleaned out from 
top to keel, including Hull.” Then he 
asks that it be reorganized with “men 
who know men and not protocol, com- 
mon men of no education who can talk 
to common men of no education. It is 
the highfalutin secret conversations,” 
he declares, “that get us into trouble. 
The best thing to do would be to abol- 
ish the State Department entirely.” 





A LONE cheery note sneaks into our 
mail. Mr. Ed DeCarp of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, notifies us that while he was 
bus-riding his state he stopped at a 
diner for lunch and was delighted to 
see on the wall the following notice: 
‘Make your reservations now for Peace 
Day Night celebration. But then My. 
William B. Appelite of Chicago, Illi- 
nois, demands darkly to know whether 
“whatever went on in the Big Red 
House on R Street, Washington, D. C.., 
is going to get the personal attention of 
the Big White House on Pennsylvania 
Avenue.”. ;. W. D. 
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I$) HEALTH-FOR-VicTORY PROTECTS THIS 
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Oty # ore, limestone, coal . . . must be kept flowing in a steady stream to 
Ms : pgry mouths of midwest blast furnaces. Load. sail. unload. Turn around 


it again. Not an hour to be lost. That’s the night-and-day schedule of 
reat Lakes ore boats of the Columbia Transportation Company. 

|no soft, smooth-water sailing job to bring these boats through 
kle weather of the Great Lakes. It takes strong men and brawn and 
| f power. 

it’s no simple task to feed these hardy sailors the good, nourish- 
EB to-the- ribs food they need. Not in these days of food shortages 
ntioning. 

it’s why 24 stewards from the Ore Boats asked for a Health-for- 
Club of their own. One that paid special attention to meat alternates 
sky, hard-working sailors. Charlotte Ferris, assistant national director 
Health-for- Victory movement, conducted this club personally. She gave 
aenus and recipes for meals to keep men healthy. She gave them tips for 
ing ration points, cooking hints to save vitamins—all with an eye to 
that would hold the Lake Boats’ famed reputation for “swell eats.” 
over 1300 vital war plants and other organizations, H-for-V Clubs 
ping to keep war workers physically fit through proper food. Capable 
economists from local electric utility companies conduct monthly meet- 
bn how to get the most health per ration point. Meal Planning Guides 
red by the nutrition-wise experts of the Westinghouse Home Economics 
te already go into over 450,000 homes monthly. These books contain 
s and recipes for every meal in the month. Now these experts have pre- 
| another book, the “HOME CANNING GUIDE,” to help you preserve 


summers foods for next winter's meals. You'll find it mighty useful. 


TO WAR PLANT EXECUTIVES: Would you like to organize a Health-for-Victory 
? Just call on Westinghouse. We'll gladly help you adapt it to your requirements. 











RAE A NA HOH NA NNRT sommaa 


“No More Steak for Breakfast”— but the men tackle their 
H-for-V meals with equal relish. Many a steward’s wife 
is shipping as second cook to lick the man power shortage. 


Battening Down the Hatches to keep 
the cargo tight and dry. The stiff 
storms that sweep down the Great 
Lakes are tough as any in the world. 


a 


READY! new, pRAcTICAL Home ig 
“HOME CANNING GUIDE“ 


48 pages of tested information on “‘put- 

ting up” foods from Victory aa 
Step- by-step directions for dehydrat- 
ing; 4 methods of canning; brining; 
quick freezing; storing in pits and 
boxes. See yournear diy Westinchousa 
retailer or send 10c for your copy. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
380 Fourth St. Mansfield, Ohio 


wide 




















retch Your Coupons, use odds and ends 
meat for flavoring.” Miss Ferris gives 
lot of ration tips to the stewards. 












“Feed ‘Em Well, and Keep Em Happy” — 
is the motto of the hard-working 
stewards. H-for-V menus and recipes 
do yeoman duty, seven days a week. 













1E IN ON JOHN CHARLES THOMAS, WESTINGHOUSE PROGRAM, NBC, SUNDAY, 2:30 P. M., E. W. Ty 
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NEW MIRACLE GUN FOUR TIMES 
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THE YOUNG LADY 
RIGHT—COOLNESS DOES 
A LOT IN THIS DEVICE 
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Cattle sometimes become so bloated 
in their first stomach, after an over- 
indulgence in certain foods, such as 
green alfalfa, that the paunch has to 
be punctured with a trocar so the gas 
can escape and their lives may be 
saved. Among the devices invented 
to control this condition, when 
chronic, is an aluminum safety valve, 
which is permanently inserted in the 
side of the animal. 


A baseball game played by the blind 
has only five men on a team—pitcher, 
catcher and three basemen—and the 
“ball” is a 3-inch metal ring strung 
on a waist-high cable running from 
the catcher’s box almost to second 
base. When the batter strikes the 
pitcher ring, the basemen, standing in 
line behind the pitcher, try to grab 
and shoot it back to the catcher. For 
instance, if the ring passes the first 
baseman and the second baseman 
catches it and returns it to the plate 
before the runner reaches second, a 
one-base hit is made. A home run is 
scored when ail three basemen miss it. 
The diamond is also enclosed by a 
cable to guide the players to the bases, 
which are run clockwise. 


The New Zealand government is 
now offering its veterans, for their 
postwar rehabilitation, a variety of 
business loans, the largest of which 
will be $17,000 to men wishing to buy 
a farm. By Betty Brown, California, 
Pa. 


The Kufra oases in the heart of the 
Libyan Desert are among the world’s 
most fertile spots. Consisting of five 
cities with thousands of inhabitants, 
they contain more than 1,500,000 
trees, at least 1,000,000 of which are 
date palms standing on land valued 
as high as $5,000 an acre. By Russell 
McKenzie, Foxboro, Massachusetts. 


State income taxes are not im- 
posed in 15 states, which contain 40 
per cent of the population of this 
country. . . . Throughout 1942, the 
United States Employment Service 
made placements at the rate of 200,- 
000 a week. 
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By Freling Foster 
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The United States has ¢ 
1,900 million tons of iron and 
since 1854, when the records 
first started. Of this amount,| 
million tons are believed to b 
giving service in their original} 
in buildings, bridges, engines, mé 
ery, pipes, tools and scores 
articles. 


That persons vary greatly 
judgment of odors is shown im 
vey in which of 3,000 indivi 
tested for their reactions upon Ss! 
ing freesias, 19 per cent said tha’ 
sweet-scented flower had no odo) 
per cent said it had a weak or me 
odor and 16 per cent said it hada. 
strong odor. Of those persons © 
noticed the fragrance, 86 per 
found it pleasant and 14 per” 
unpleasant. 


sion tes 


During last March, the first m 
of point rationing of canned ge 
the sale of peas greatly overshado 
that of any other kind of vegetabl 
fruit, taking nine per cent of allal 
able points—By Burton N. Pack 
Sebec Lake, Me. 


Only 32 minerals form the b 
materials of 150 important indus! 
chemicals. Coal is used in 91 ch 
icals, sulphur 88, mineral salt 75, li 
stone 63, sulphide ores 32, brines 
petroleum 23, natural gas 16, § 
peter 13, potassium minerals 11 | 
gypsum 10. Of the remaining 21 1) 
terials, each of them is used in 
than 10 of these chemicals. 


—_ 
Five dollars will be paid for each interes) 
or unusual fact accepted for this colu}- 
Contributions must be accompanied by si) 
factory proof. Address Keep Up with } 
World, Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue, New Y¥} 
(17), N. Y¥. This column is copyrighted 
Collier’s, The National Weekly. None of 
items may be reproduced without express | 
mission of the publisher 


2 vibration test for military radio 
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| A tank destroyer 


ii more reason why your post-war G-E electronic radio will be better than ever! 











Wy time a tank destroyer advances a single foot, 
adio parts get the jouncing of a lifetime. 
nothing goes wrong! General Electric gave 
fradio even rougher treatment before it ever 
fa tank destroyer! 

pur radio, and all military radio, is an assembly 
—many fragile and delicate. Hardly a 
€ part can fail without the whole radio failing. 
eneral Electric insists that radio for the armed 
@es undergo the most grueling tests. Parts and 
Prials are ceaselessly inspected before the radio 


; 


tl 





is assembled. After assembly, there are vibration 
tests that simulate the roll and toss of a tank de- 
stroyer . . . tests that reproduce the heat and 
humidity of steaming jungles . . . violence tests that 
hurt worse than a ton of bricks. 


A radio has to be good, to stand that punishment! 


Your own General Electric radio, after the war, 
will be finer because of these rigorous wartime stand- 
ards. Precision methods will be used, high manu- 
facturing standards will be adhered to. And General 
Electric quality will cost less than ever before! 


is plenty rough on 


FREE: The fascinating story of electronics and FM 
radio is told in a full-color, 32-page book. Write for 
“Electronics — a New Science for a New World,” to 
Electronics Department, General Electric, Schenec- 
tady, New York. 


Tune in Sunday night to the General Electric Mazda Lamp 
program over N.B.C. See local newspapers for time and station. 
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Every General Electric radio is an electronic instrument 
Radio, like television, is a product of electronic research. This 
electronic tube, used in the General Electric FM radio—a new 
kind of radio with amazingly lifelike reproduction, is essentially 
the same as the electronic tubes that make television possible. 
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Leader in radio, television, and electronic research | 
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“GET MORE 


SMILEAGE 


says Ryge GOLDBERG 
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SUN (A) MELTS ICE (B) —As ICE LOSES WEIGHT, 
SHOE (C) DROPS ON ACCORDION (D) — MUSIC 
CAUSES MIDGET BALLET DANCER (E) TO WHIRL 
AND WIND UP STRING (F) WHICH RAISES COVERS 
FROM WOODEN HORSES (G) AND (H)—OLD RACE 
HORSE (I), SEEING OTHER HORSES, THINKS HE 
IS IN A RACE AND STARTS RUNNING, PULLING 
CAR WITH HIM—IF THERE'S NO SUN, YOU'LL 
HAVE TO RIDE HORSEBACK. 





You're bound to get more Smileage 
As you up the old gas mileage. 


Sound your Z for ... 


How CAN A Motor Oil Save Gas? 


Easy. By keeping your engine clean! 

Sticking valves result in uneven 
firing and send unburned fuel out 
the exhaust. Clogged piston rings 





pet YOU pipN'T 


EVEN susPECT THIS! 



















: should be getting fail to seal in power. Gummy de- 
Your oil filter regularly than posits on moving parts put a 
attention more ee driving gas-wasting drag on your engine. 
ever, nOW that J ainarily These troubles are caused by sludge, 


engine-varnish and carbon. 

PennZoil is refined especially to 
resist these formations. You'll find 
your PennZoil-lubricated engine is 
easier on gas, will last longer and 
need fewer -repairs. 


Many 1mpe’. 
less. ae engin 
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*Registered trade mark Member Penn. Grade Crude Oil Aav’n. Permit No. ? 


PENNZOIL*GIVES YOUR ENGINE AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 


game on record was played recently 

up at the big General Electric plant 
in Schenectady, N. Y., when engineers 
(both Army and civilian) were testing high- 
altitude, cold-weather flying clothing for 
our airmen. Inside a big cold chamber 
with the temperature at 70 degrees below 
zero, the men, dressed in various new types 
of experimental clothing, passed the time 
away for eight hours—playing straight 
stud. 

“Tt was so cold,” one of the testers said, 
“that we could see little crystals forming 
on the beards of the one-eyed Jacks.” 

One of the suits under test is an entirely 
new development and may soon be worn 
by our flying men in the cold regions. It is 
a two-piece garment lined with chicken 
feathers, which give it buoyancy so that it 
will float in the water, an innovation that 
may eliminate the need for the old Mae 
Wests now worn. In addition, the suit has 
qualities of warmth that will enable it to 
keep a pilot or crew member warm at tem- 
peratures under 70 degrees below zero. 
The suit weighs about fifteen pounds and 
affords good freedom of movement. 


Pranees the most unusual poker 


NE of our big Liberator bombers, 

just returned from the Alaskan 
theater, landed at an Army airfield 
in the heart of the States. The pilot 
brought with him an unusual message 
from an officer at the Arctic outpost to a 
friend. It read simply: “Send me some 
goldfish.” 

The boys here didn’t know what to 
make of it, but they were obliging. Next 
week another big bomber, this time a Fly- 
ing Fortress, departed on a scheduled 
flight for the Arctic field and aboard were 
ten goldfish in a specially constructed 
glass bowl. 

Westward and northward, the bomber 
winged its way. Then came bad weather, 
and the pilot had to seek higher altitudes. 
The goldfish didn’t like it. While every one 
of the crew was breathing normally 
through his oxygen mask, the fishes came 
up gasping for air that wasn’t there. 
A humane mechanic took an oxygen tube, 
stuck it into the bowl, and the fishes 
quickly gathered around the open end of 
the hose to get their share of the precious 







The coldest poker game or 
played by Army and civiliai 
while engaged in testing 
types of cold-weather flying 
General Electric Company's 















































oxygen. One was too far gone 

This was just the beginning. 
climbed higher and, with altit 
the cold. The water began 
Again the self-appcinted guardiz 
the rescue. He took the fish cor 
placed it on the electric hot | 
bomber crews sometimes use 
coffee. The fishes lived. 

At the Alaskan field, an officer 
ing. “Did you bring the goldfish’ 

The mechanic handed him the 

“Swell. There’s a guy here whe 
Taw.” 

“Not these fish, they’re famous 

So it is that nine little goldfis 
very much alive, are the official 
for an American fighting squadr 
where in the cold Alaskan clii 
nearly every week when a bomber 
port takes off heading that way, 
puts aboard some precious food 
flying fishes! ‘ 


OW that it can be told, our 
are being equipped with a s 
cameras and used as photographie 
naissance planes. Coming in fast 
altitude, the fighters get in and ge 
before the enemy is any the wiser.” 
cially developed open lens, strip-fil 
era makes the missions possible. 
some incidents that prove how é€ 
the process is: 3 
On one flight during tests, a Lock 
P-38 with camera installations was ta 
pictures as it passed over some telepl 
wires at 300 feet, going 370 miles pert 
When the films were developed, the « 
eramen could count the parallel lines 
pictures were so clear and sharp. Ane 
time, results clearly showed the mant 
turer’s name on a set of tires on an 4@ 
mobile going 50 m.p.h. in the direc 
opposite to the speeding plane! 
Speaking of pictures: Not so long 
General Arnold told a graduating clas 
Randolph Field that our airmen had c 
eras which could shoot pictures from 
000 feet so clear that they could count! 
ties on a railroad bed. Recently, phi 
graphic experts from a Flying Fortres! 
“better than 30,000 feet” made just s!! 
a picture and did count the ties q) 
easily.... DouG as J. INGE 
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Will you look at this picture 


with your left eye? 


Then look at it with your right eye. 


Most people find that one eye 
sees the picture with a little more depth and 
detail ...a little more richness of tone, than 
the other. 


There is the same difference in the film 
you use in your camera. One film . . . Ansco 
Film ... gives you a slight advantage in 


Agta Aunsco KEEP YOUR EYE ON ANSCO—FIRST WITH THE FINEST 















































richness; depth, and detail, in your pictures. 

It is not a great difference, but it is a 
difference. 

That is why camera-wise folks who know 
and look for this difference ... always use 
Ansco photographic materials. 

Little Improvements 


For the last hundred years, we have made 








a habit of little improvements all calculated 
to keep Ansco a litle ahead of the best in 
the field. 


These little improvements all add up to the 
thing which is known as quality. A quality 
which is a httle better than top quality. Ask 
any professional. 


Agfa Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Like everyone else, she can make one engineers are again setting the pace in a 
stick last! Just as all of us have made our _ ceaseless search for new ways to give you 
tires last, too...looking forward to that _ still more Top-Quality for your car. 

great day when we'll roll down the high- 


: ‘ Constant experiment with new processes, 
way on Top-Quality Generals again!... 


new methods and rubber substitutes are all 

* * * being directed straight at the target of 
Yes ... and when that General Tire of the bringing you General’s Quality, once more, 
Future is here, you can expect to ride on a _— Without restriction. 


tire different from any you’ve ever known. 
Lod When “Tomorrow’s” General comes, you 


Always in the forefront in giving you the _—_can count on this: you will be satisfied with 
best things first... General’s chemists and _ no other tire. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY e AKRON, OHIO 


Ta ques day in lenat- Sas 
FOR ALL OF US! 





This month, at Baytown, Texas, The Synthetic 
Rubber Division of The General Tire & Rubber 
Company starts full operation of its first syn- 
thetic rubber plant. Thus, the time is brought 
nearer when you can ride on The Tire of the 


Future . . .““Tomorrow’s” Top-Quality General. 
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JOED FROM 


| iful of Vyazma’s 716 people—there were 60,000 before the Germans came—wel- 


ihe Red army as it ends their 18-month ordeal. 


Behind them is their senselessly 


ii, blasted and gutted city, a time bomb buried under their otherwise intact cathedral 


(first U. S. correspondent 
-enter stricken Vyazma 
lwhat eighteen months of 
occupation meant to that 
d its people. His reve- 
as can leave no doubt in 
ind of any American as 
0 is the first enemy of his 
try — and of civilization 


i 
| 
8 a small hill that slopes up from the 
pad to Vyazma. It’s called Poklonnaia— 
he Hill Where You Bow—and is only 
In minutes from the center of Moscow. 
(le never give it a second glance, yet the 
‘ny of Europe once was settled here. 
was here that Napoleon stood in the sum- 
tof 1812. He had conquered, he thought, 
i Russia, and he stood there waiting for 
fulers of Moscow to come forth and sur- 
Her. But they never came. 
Yoday the hill cries out in defiance against 
jher would-be conqueror. On its slope is 
ilazoned in whitewashed stones the slogan 
}see everywhere in Russia: Pod Voditel- 
Hm Stalina K Pobede—To Victory With 
Hin. 
)he hill stands as a mute lesson to those 
would conquer this vast country. Hitler 
er got quite as close to Moscow as Napo- 
did, but he came mighty near it. His 
Mn force did reach Mozhaisk, only sixty- 
, miles from the Kremlin. That was in 
dober, 1941. One unit even reached the vil- 
' of Kubinka. That was on the road to 
Yazma, too, only thirty miles from Moscow. 
yhe road to Vyazma has been fought over 
Nny times. We thought if we drove from 
Mscow to Vyazma we might learn some of 
Secrets of the road and thus get a better 
(derstanding of this difficult-to-understand 
“antry. At the end we came to Vyazma it- 
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self. In a way, it was like visiting a grave, be- 
cause the Germans destroyed the city and all 
within it before they left. As yet, no corre- 
spondent had been allowed to travel this road. 
We were the first. 

The road started out as a fine concrete high- 
way, quite as good as any six-lane boulevard 
you would find in the United States. We 
stopped at the village of Kubinka, a small 
place with a post office and a dozen farm- 
houses, just off the main road. Our ancient 
car had broken down and we would have to 
phone Moscow for another. Kubinka is a 
village of women, old men and children. 
A small child, warmly dressed in voluminous 
folds of tattered clothing, came toward us 
and sat down. In Russia, you never can tell 
by their clothes whether children are boys or 
girls. This was a boy. His name, he said, was 
Vova, which is a diminutive for Vladimir. 
He didn’t know how old he was. 

“My father and brothers are in the army, 
killing Fritzes,” he said proudly. “When they 
come back, they’ll tell me how old I am.” 

He didn’t know where his mother was. 

Later, we drove on toward Vyazma. Occa- 
sionally we would pass through a village 
badly burned and damaged by bombs. The 
Germans have been trying to bbmb Moscow 
for a long time, but lately they have been 
stopped before reaching even the outskirts. 
When German planes find they can’t get 
through the antiaircraft barrage, they drop 
their bombs and hurry home. These bombs 
found many houses on the road to Vyazma. 
Now, farmers were repairing these houses. 

Sixty miles from Moscow we came to Mo- 
zhaisk. The Germans captured it in October, 
1941, and those of us who were in Moscow 
then were sure the enemy would be in the 
Soviet capital within a few days. They had 
this beautiful broad highway to roll along. 
There was very little to stop them except 
Voroshilov’s inexperienced army of hastily 
trained reserves. But these reserves ac- 
complished a military miracle and, except 
for small units, the (Continued on page 62) 
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PHOTOGRAPHS FROM SGVED 2) 
The businesslike women soldiers of the Red army have taken over the 
job of guarding the road along which the Russians drove the Germans 


from Vyazma, and it’s a good idea to have your credentials in order | 
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The Germans went underground, digging themselves in to fight for 


every foot of the road, but here the Red army, using one of their 
dugouts for a first-aid station, tells its own story of what happened 














An American big gun, carefully camouflaged, throws death and destruction into the Axis positions 
near E] Guettar. The squatting soldier who is pictured at the left, with headphones, is in com- 
munication with the battery’s observers. Incidentally, the man shown at the right lost his glove 
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Photographs for ° 
Collier’s hy 
Robert Capa 


bes here 
bombers 
dee {0 ma 


LL these photographs of tl 
can Army in action ij 
were taken by Robert ¢ 

ing the first three days of the f 
the El Guettar, Sened and Ma 
tors in the latter part of Mareh 
front-line pictures, and many ¥ 
at considerable risk; on one of 
days, Mr. Capa had to seek she 
German dive bombers thirteen t 
spent several hours crouched wit 
eras in slit trenches and dugouts. ty 
lot of dirt in my lenses that a 
wrote, “and was very scared in 1s 
ach.” _ 
The operations at El Guette a 
nassy and Sened were carried OWS 
same American troops which ha 
about a month before, to check R 
armored forces at Faid Pass and k 
Gap. They marked the first if 
success of the Americans against | 
mans and helped pave the way 
total defeat of the Axis armies | 
capture of more than 200,000 mare 
and enormous quantities Of 1 in 
Planned as a two-pronged drive 
E] Guettar and Sened, the actior 
soon after the unopposed occupz 
the Americans of the Tunisian |} 
Gafsa. At El Guettar, the Germ 
up a stubborn fight, but broke 
tank battle which was one of tl 
spectacular encounters between ¢ 
forces in the North African camps 
in which American equipment, mai 
ship and tactics proved superio 
Italians defending Sened, howey 
fered little or no resistance; they 
such haste as the Americans app 
that our troops found plates of sf 
and meat balls, still warm, on the t 
the officers’ quarters. 


is of 


Encan 


The picture shown at the left, 
last ridge before E] Guettar in thé 
ground, was taken during the ez 
of the great tank battle which prt 
capture of the position by Am 
troops. When the fighting was j 
swing, such points of vantage 
shown in the foreground, where a 
of American soldiers await orders to| 
up to the front, were occupied by 
manding officers and observation | 


An American gun crew, awaiting orders, kills time with a card game, 
while one man, with headphones, keeps in touch with the command 
post. The game they’re playing wasn't identified. Could be blackjack 


Breakfast on action station. Private Joseph Rusniski of New York is 
enjoying his can of beans, but he gives most of his attention to his 
job of watching the sky for early-morning German and Italian raiders 


s 


Italian prisoners frequently had to crouch in shallow rayir) 
their own;splanes came over. The American soldier with th} 
gun hopes that the plane will fly low enough to give him a 


sgfercunanes see gronecasegene 


In the midst of battle, stretcher bearers bring in the wound 


low, Corporal Michael Petrangola, born in Philadelphia, Pa., 4 


ian parents, stops for a moment beside the grave of an Italian 
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Sensitive story of a girl 
é vulnerable by loneli- 
and how she found out 
t love is not an accident 


WAS quite natural for Johnny Ritter 
© call Christie Denbow when he ar- 
ived in New York on his first leave 
phe had joined the Navy. Johnny had 
n Pat Denbow’s roommate at Dart- 
th; he had gone to work with Pat for 
ame advertising firm after they were 
ated; he had been Pat’s best man at 
land Christie’s wedding. And for the 
} years of the young Denbows’ mar- 
Be, he had been best friend to both of 
N; adviser, confessor, and, since the de- 
Ads on a young bachelor’s salary are 
Beecously less than those on a hus- 
d's, he had often, in the first few years, 
f the role of personal finance com- 
Pay. 


I 





Christie had the most vivid sensation that the situation, the three of them about the coffee 


table, was familiar. She felt she must have lived through or dreamed this scene before 


The First Hundred Years 
Are the Hardest By Nancy Titus 


He called Christie at her office in the late 
afternoon that spring day. The shrilling 
bell went through her in a blade of sound. 
She looked up from the galley proofs she 
was editing, and her heart leaped as she 
reached for the telephone with a slim 


brown hand. It made no difference to her, 


heart that Pat was sixteen hundred miles 
away in Fort Sill and that the letter that 
had come from him today lay on her 
blotter, its Lawton postmark staring up at 
her like a reminding eye. Pat had always 
called her every afternoon at four-thirty; 
her mind might know its facts, but her 
heart could be fooled. 

“Mrs. Denbow speaking.” Hello Pat.... 
Make my heart right... . Turn back time. 
... Be Pat for me. 

“Hello, Christie.” For a moment the 
deep male voice was Pat’s and her heart 
had won. “This is Johnny.” 

“Why, Johnny .. .” Disappointment 
welled in her; and then, because it could 
not have been Pat, could not possibly have 
been Pat, unreasonable tears of gladness 


leaped to her eyes. All day she had been 
longing for Pat, and this was Johnny, who 
was close to him. 

“Johnny ...I can’t believe it. You're in 
Trinidad.” 

“Don’t you think it. I’ve got a ten-day 
leave and when it’s over I’m going to sub- 
chaser school. They’re giving me a PC of 
my own. But I’m here now. I got your 
letter about Pat’s being sent to officer 
training in field artillery just before I left. 
The boy’s a long way off, isn’t he? You 
must be pretty low.” 

“Tam ...oh, I’m so glad to hear you, 
Johnny, I could bawl.” 


E LAUGHED. “Save it then. How 

about sharing a bowl of chowder 
someplace together tonight and weeping 
into it for old times’ sake?” 

“Tt would save my life.” 

Then she remembered she had Ann Har- 
riet’s little girl, Dee, coming for the week 
end. The Harriets had been part of the set 
in which she and Pat moved; Dick Har- 





riet the last to leave the circle. He had 
been drafted the month before, and Ann, 
wanting to follow him but not wishing to 
subject a six-year-old child to the uncer- 
tain life, had put Dee in boarding school 
in the city. Christie envied Ann that she 
could be near Dick. . . . When Pat had 
enlisted last fall they had agreed Chris- 
tie must keep on working, for they had 
the obligation of Pat’s invalid father and 
the upkeep of his home in Tarrytown, the 
salary of his nurse, to pay. But she thought 
it hard on a sensitive little girl like Dee 
to be left behind in a school and had de- 
termined to have her for week ends as 
often as possible. The week before, Dee 
had been ill and Christie had promised a 
party for this week end to make up for 
it. Much as she wanted to see Johnny she 
could not let Dee down. 

“I'd Jove to, Johnny, but I can’t. Dee 
Harriet is coming home with me tonight. 
I’m sorry.” 

“You can’t shake me so easily,” he 

(Continued on page 75) 





Here, open for your inspec- 
tion, are the great planes in 
which you will travel tomor- 
row with dreamlike speed 
and luxury. And here also 
are the men whose imagina- 
tion and courage have built 
them, with faith in Ameri- 
cas destiny as air leader 
of a new and smaller world 


home on leave in Baltimore re- 

cently. In his early twenties, an age 
when college is the farthest most boys have 
strayed from home, Frank was already 
bloodied in air battle; his tunic was bright 
with the ribbons of action and heroism. 
He went to see old friends at the Martin 
aeronautical plant, where he used to work. 

“Just a week ago today,” he remarked, 
“J was in combat with those ships over 
New Guinea!” 

The stay-at-homes turned to look with a 
warmer eye at the work they were doing 
on the B-26, the Marauder. 

Lieutenant Colonel Bill Hipps came 
through New York. It seems only a sea- 
son or two since he was a star end at 
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| IEUTENANT FRANK ANGIER was 


West Point. Now he wears a Distinguished 
Service Cross, won the air-fighting way. 
Offhandedly, he gave me the regards of 
Jack Turcott and other war correspond- 
ents whom he had seen in Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia, only five or six days before. 

George de Zayas and I sat in the roof 
bar of El Cortez, overlooking war-bloated 
San Diego. Barrage balloons waddled in 
the, offshore breeze. Dark planes buzzed 
around the tower windows like bees in an 
orange grove. Some Consolidated ferry 
pilots at the next table were exchanging 
notes on recent dates in New Zealand, 
Australia, Hawaii, other far places, as cas- 
ually as a Chicago beau would refer to 
his Wednesday-night girl in Winnetka. 

In Kansas City, a group of Air Trans- 
port Command pilots talked of Chung- 
king, New Delhi, Bangalore and Natal 
—just as trolley men of not so long ago, 
meeting at the carbarn, might discuss the 
corner of 13th and Market streets. These 
pilots mentioned detours of five or six 
thousand miles, to avoid enemies or bad 
weather, as matter-of-factly as you would 
tell of going a mile by a side road to by- 
pass a Sunday traffic jam. A Texan 
summed up this great pulsing net that 
Yanks at war have fashioned around the 
earth—this vast and unprecedented mo- 
bility of men and goods, which holds im- 
plications that perhaps none of us yet fully 


appreciate: “You-all say the globe’s 
shrunk? That ain’t the word. Brother, it’s 
shriveled. It’s just a lil ole withered-up 
persimmon. Why, Calcutta don’t seem no 
further away to me no more than N’Or- 
leans does from my home town of Hous- 
ton. And I’ve been right surprised to find 
there’s nice folks wherever I go.”’ 


New. Era of Travel 


Truly, it’s a new world. And now, in 
days of bleakness and denial, it is both 
encouraging and important to remember 
that this magic-carpet travel will be avail- 
able to us all when the war is over. For 
matching the ferry pilots’ casual accept- 
ance of the tight new geography are the 
plans and dreams of the men who build 
our planes and plot our airlines. These 
men, mostly young, have tomorrow on 
their desks. 

Indeed, part of it they already have in 
the air; so that shadows of wings to come 
may today fall across your lifted eyes from 
the Mars or the Constellation or the C-74. 
Down in Texas, in a secret and well- 
guarded hangar, is the mock-up of a 400- 
passenger airliner. There are other giant 
ships, too, some actually flying, about 
which I cannot yet tell you. But if you 
should see flashing overhead something 
that you think is bigger and stranger than 































anything you have ever seen bef 
you're right! 

The latest and largest American j 
are today, of course, exclusively in m 
use. Since, however, they represen 
base from which our coming pedi 
airline service will stem, it is time 
look at as much of them as is not se¢ 
and to have thumbnail meetings with 
principal builders. | 

First, then, we go to Maryland to! 
in and around the huge Mars; also, to 
with Glenn L. Martin, who is a self 
man in the storybook manner. So, tod 
inspiring to find out, are Hall Hibl 
“Mac” Laddon, Don Douglas and th 
ers we are to visit later. This is the 
that has secured America’s chance) 
leadership in the dawning air age. Bat 
his career proves again the old and 
Americanism: that any boy, from ¥ 
ever circumstances, with spunk, faith 
good ideas, can still be a Henry Ford 
a Henry Kaiser. 

Iowa-born, Kansas-raised, Glenn } 
tin’s success was anchored in a lov 
believing mother; like that of so many 
mous American men. She sewed the fa 
of his first wings. When, poor and 
known, he worked by night on his pl 
she held a kerosene lamp for him. Its @ 
lighted the mutual faith shining in ty 
faces—faith justified a third of a cenl) 


} 


el i are 





later by the victories Martin planes have 
helped us to win in Africa and the South- 
west Pacific. He became the first pilot ever 
to take his mother for a flight. 

Martin in thirty-five years has built and 
flown his way to eminence against many 
handicaps, both financial and physical. 
Now in sedate middle age, he looks less the 
airman than the dominie; but even in his 
skinny, nearsighted youth, he could never 
have passed the Air Corps pilot tests. He 
has always had to wear thick-lensed 
glasses, yet he was one of the most intrepid 
and skillful of early birdmen, a stuntmate 
of the fabulous Lincoln Beachey. He was 
a daredevil who, by the time he was 25 
years old, held so many air “firsts” and rec- 
ords that it would require a book to list 
them. In military aviation he has always 
been a bomber man; and ten years ago, 
in recognition of his achievements with 
that type, he won the Collier Trophy. 

Typical of Glenn Martin’s aviation 
heart, the only model of the Mars in his 
office was made by a youngster who works 
in his factory and who had only a news- 
paper drawing of the ship to go by. It 
faces Martin across the big room as he sits, 
dreaming, fiddling with his pencil over 
sketches of planes twice as big, five times 
as big, as the Mars. 

To us, as we approach it on the windy 
Chesapeake ramp, the flying boat Mars 


looks big enough, thank you—sleekly 
paunchy, capacious, with a side hatch 
through which it can swallow tanks as a 
moving van swallows pianos. 

Her hull is bigger than that of the May- 
flower that fetched the hundred-odd Pil- 
grim Fathers to Plymouth. Her square 
footage equals that of an average 16-room 
house. Upended, her wingspread would 
reach twenty stories of a skyscraper. Her 
performance as a naval transport is secret. 
In civil use, she might carry 150 pas- 
sengers; or more than whole streamlined 
long-distance trains which, having the dis- 
advantage of hauling such public cars as 
diners, carry fewer passengers than you 
perhaps know. 

The Sante Fe’s Superchief (Chicago to 
Los Angeles), for instance, has accommo- 
dations normally for about 103 passen- 
gers; the New York Central’s Twentieth 
Century (New York to Chicago) will carry 
approximately 125. Supercharged and air- 
conditioned, the Mars’ flight deck, or the 
cockpit alone, is as big as the 21-passenger 
ships on present airlines. Her captain has 
a cabin and a shower bath to himself. 

Any plane’s range is, of course, deter- 
mined by the size of her cargo; under cer- 
tain conditions, the Mars could, burning 
one entire tank-car load of gasoline, fly 
nonstop from Baltimore to the Nile Delta 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Gloria Callen, 18, comes from Nyack, N. Y., but makes backstroke records almost 
anywhere. She was sports writers’ 1942 choice for outstanding woman athlete 


Marilyn Sahner is indoor 100-yard sprint champion and held down anchor posi- 
tion when her team won the medley relay last year. She’s 18 and called “Sugar” 
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ALL-AMERICA MER 


BY C. L. SAWIN 


Because there are no interna- 
tional contests just now, the 
nation’s eighteen All-America 
Mermaids of 1948 are putting 
on swimming exhibitions for 
our fighting men, instead—ex- 
cept for those who have now 
joined the service themselves 


INE swimming experts named by 
OB | the Amateur Athletic Union have 

chosen eighteen of the nation’s 
fastest, best-performing girls as the All- 
America Mermaids of 1943. 

One of Oregon’s contributions is Nancy 
Merki of Portland, who spent eight years 
of childhood helpless with infantile paral- 
ysis. Now she has a Score of American 
records to her credit. Also from Portland 
is Nancy’s teammate, Suzanne Zimmer- 
man, star of the 100-meter dash, and a 
whirlwind backstroker. 

Five of the girls are from Indiana, four 
each from New York and Oregon, three 
from Ohio, and one apiece from Florida 
and Texas. Each is a champion in her 
specialty. Six of the eighteen were chosen 
on the basis of team performance. 

These team swimmers are Katherine 
Breen, Bernice Looney and Patricia Han- 
nely of the Firestone Club of Akron, Ohio; 
Brenda Helser and Joyce MacCrae of the 
Multnomah Club of Portland, Oregon; 
and Mary Ann Walts of Indianapolis. 

The other dozen girls were chosen for 
their individual ability. 

Formation of the team is largely to 
keep alive the idea of new international 
contests when the war ends. An American 
team was to have gone to Buenos Aires 
last November for the Pan-American 
Games, but that meet was canceled. It is 
unlikely that there’ll be any foreign meets 
for some time. But when peace comes, 
there will be a top-notch American team 
ready to swim against the world. In the 
meantime, they'll provide entertainment 
for our fighting men. 

Among the dozen chosen for individual 


1943 ALL-AMERICA 


Name Merit 
Suzanne Zimmerman Individual 
Nancy Merki ° Ms 
Jane Dillard < 
Marilyn Sahner i 
Helene Rains ” 
Gloria Callen ° ue 
Anne Ross ° a 
Margaret Reinholdt sf 
Ann Hardin ° > 
Patty Aspinall. ° bi 
Betty Bemis ° ee 
Joan Fogle e 
Brenda Helser * Relay 


Joyce MacCrae 
Katherine Breen 
Bernice Looney 
Patricia Hannely 
Mary Ann Walts 


Distance Team 
» » 
» » 


Relay 


° Were chosen on last year’s team. 











































ability is Margaret (“Stum 
of Lakeland, Florida; she 
form diver and has carrie 
national competition for 
Anne Ross, 19-year-old B 
sophomore, represents the § 
gon Club of Brooklyn in 
springboard diving. She's 
the age of twelve and is n 
the best in her class. 

The Women’s Swimmit 
of New York, which is the 
active aquatic organizatio 
has three representatives or 
ica team. There’s Marily, 
indoor 100-yard sprint chai 
eighteen, a high-school s 
Neck, Long Island, and 
gar.” Helene Rains is winne 
breast stroke and individual 
in the Waacs now, trainin 
Moines and without much t 
ming. Gloria Callen come: 
N. Y., and broke fifteen bac 
in 1942. She’s also an exp 
and before switching to th 
won championships in thos 
poll of sports writers cho 
outstanding woman athlete o 

The four Hoosier girls are | 
Patty Aspinall, Betty Bemis 
gle. Joan is only fourteen a 
she set a new senior Amer 
mark. Ann started winning I 
races in 1939, and repeated in 
*42. Betty holds 400- and 8¢ 
phies and is called the No. 1 f 
the country. For the durati 
confine her activities, both in 
the water, to the Waves. Pat 
breast-stroke champion, swim 
but more tiring “butterfl 
breast stroke) the full distam 

The Texas member of the 4 
team is Jane Diliard, of Austii 
the 100-meter breast-stroke cha 

The only handicap to swift s 
these days is a lack of silk 
competition suits weigh only thre 
Heavy wool practice suits may hi 
worn and may slow up the mermiy 
a little. 7, oT 
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TEAM SELECTION 


Club City 
Multnomah Portland G 
Multnomah Portland Or 
No Club Austin fe 
W. S: A. New York 
W.S. A. New York 
W.S.A. New York 
Dragon Club’ Brooklyn 
No Club Lakeland 
Riviera Indianapolis 
Riviera Indianapolis 
Riviera Indianapolis 
Riviera Indianapolis 
Multnomah Portland 
Multnomah Portland 
Firestone Akron 
Firestone Akron 
Firestone Akron 
Riviera Indianapolis 





THE SELECTING COMMITTEE 
Mrs. Rose Burke, chairman, Cleveland, Ohio Mrs. E. J. Allison, San Antoni 


Mrs. Grace DeBoest, Portland, Oregon 
Mrs. Edna Cole Cizek, Atlantic Beach, N. 


Mrs. Ada Taylor Sackett, Atlantic City, N. J. Miss Margaret Russell, Balti 







Mrs. Mariechen Jackson, Honolul 
¥. Mr. Herbert Holm, Bosto: 


Bae 
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Fourteen-year-old swimming prodigy, Joan Fogle, was winning kid- 
die races at 10; last year set new senior American medley mark 
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fay among the Waacs at Fort Des Moines doesn’t allow Helene Rains much time for the With the aid of swimming, young Nancy Merki licked the infantile 
jtraining that won her the indoor breast stroke and the individual medley last season paralysis that made her childhood helpless. She now holds records 


mea 
pit Reinholdt, oldest member of the team at 24, was chosen for her sensational dives 
e high board. Long a national competitor, she’s now facing plunge into matrimony 


Hoosier Ann Hardin won the long-distance title the first year she 
competed—1939; has hung on to it ever since. She’s only 19 now 
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Thirty Seconds 
Over Tokyo 


By Captain Ted W. Lawson 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM VON RIEGEN 


Reunion in Kweilin, high-lighted by comedy, heroism ‘ 
and tragedy as the boys from Shangri-la compare notes ee 


v 


\W fe MADE quite a party. The 
Fitzgeralds, their children, their 
No. 1 boy and young Dr. C—— 

were with Doc, McClure, Davenport, 

Clever and myself. Dr. C—— had decided 

to go on to Chungking to offer his services 

to the Chinese army as a doctor. He asked 
us if we would recommend him to our 

“important friends” and seemed grateful 

when we told him that of course we 

would. I asked him about his young wife. 

He said that when the Japanese came she 

could go to her people in the hills. 

It was just a month since the Tokyo raid. 

We crossed the pontoon bridge which 
the Japanese plane had bombed and en- 
tered a trackless, wildly beautiful land. 
There were paths now and then; some- 
times none. We went along all that day. 
Clever’s coolies spilled him out of his 
chair but none of his bandaged cuts re- 
opened when he hit the ground. I kept 
my fingers crossed. 

Late that night we got to S——. We 
were carried into a kind of patio of what 
must have been a teahouse, then McClure 
and I went to the Fitzgeralds’ house. Doc 
came there and dressed my leg. 

We had dinner, and then while Mrs. 
Fitzgerald was looking out for the chil- 
dren, Mr. Fitzgerald sat down to talk to us. 

“I’m worried,” he said. ‘Not about 
myself. If they come in on us in a hurry I 
could get to the woods and hide out. But 
I can’t very well take Mrs. Fitzgerald and 
the children. 

“The servant problem is peculiar,” he 
went on. “When there is a threat of a 
Japanese attack the servants demand more 
money and they keep raising their de- 
mands as the Japanese get closer until 
they won’t work for love or money. Mrs. 
Fitzgerald and the children need them very 
much.” 

McClure and I suggested that he send 
his wife and the children along with us 
when we left in the morning. Mr. Fitz- 


gerald thought it over for a while, then 
made up his mind. “No, I think not,” 
he said. 
ting out on time. The Japs have never been 
in here. I don’t think the village has any 
military value, even though it’s on a river. 
I guess we’ll get along all right. See you in 
Chungking, maybe.” 

It was tough that night, trying to sleep. 
When I finally did doze off I was promptly 
awakened by the sound of a gong in the 
street and the voice of a Chinese calling 
out something I couldn’t understand. 

Mrs, Fitzgerald came in early the next 
morning with a breakfast of English muf- 
fins and tea. 

“Did the noise wake you up last night?” 
she asked cheerfully. 

I said it did and asked what it was. 

She laughed. “Oh, it was just our town 
crier. He was telling the people to leave 
the village because the Japanese are get- 
ting closer.” 

I said I hoped she’d leave with the chil- 
dren, and with us. 

“Heavens, no! When you’ve lived here 
as long as we have, you realize that there 
is always time. The Chinese give you 
plenty of warning.” 

They stayed behind when we took off 
that morning for the village of W——. 
“See you in Chungking,” Mrs. Fitzgerald 
said, as she tucked us in. I sensed with a 
rotten, empty feeling that this would be 
the last time I’d ever see them. 

It was. 

Now it seemed to me that I could feel 
the very breath of the Japanese on my 
neck. Three Chinese soldiers appeared 
from nowhere as we were carried out of 
the village and marched at the side of our 
chairs. They sniffed the air of the thickets 
and wooded paths for Japanese patrols. 
The coolies who carried us must have been 
fully aware of the danger, too. They 
jogged along at what must have been a 
faster than normal clip, but under the 
circumstances it seemed excruciatingly 
slow. It made a fellow want to keep look- 
ing back. 

The coolies carrying the other fellows 
made a game of this urgency. McClure’s 
carriers shuffled past us on a narrow path 
and each of them bumped the old man who 
was carrying the front of my chair, and 
giggled when he staggered and nearly fell. 
Clever’s carriers slapped at the old man 
as they went by. Soon we had fallen a 
half-mile, then a good mile, behind. 

There was a sturdy young coolie carry- 
ing the rear poles of my chair. He kept 
calling up to the old man in front to hurry. 
I could feel the young one straining and 
pushing against the poles. He wasn’t any 
more anxious to get away from there 
than I was. 

The old man up front, with a face and 
stooped shoulders as old as China itself, 
was rapidly failing. Twice he was violently 


The chute cords seemed to hold. Scott 
said, “To hell with it,” drank the whisky 
and then went to sleep, dangling there 


“We'll take a chance on get-. 


——— | 


Three soldiers appeared from nowhere as we were carried out of the 


sick on the dirt of the path. On the second 
of these times the Chinese soldier who had 
remained by my chair ‘when the others 
went on kicked the old man as he lay there 
vomiting. The old man got up and carried 
me a little farther, while the boy on the 
back end strained and urged him along. 

Finally the old man fell once again and 
just lay there, panting. The Chinese sol- 
dier stood over him for an instant, looking 
down. Then he cocked his rifle and pressed 
the muzzle against the back of the old 
man’s head. I couldn’t believe it. It seemed 
like an age before I could make my 
mashed mouth yell something. 

The soldier stopped and looked around 
at me, apparently unable to understand 
why I should be interested. The old man 
looked at me, too. I didn’t know what to do 
then. I couldn’t say anything to them, so 
I took out the silver watch somebody had 
given me in L——, a queer key-winder, 
and waved it back and forth on its chain 
and beckoned to the old man. 


Bribe into Action 


He got up and came forward with his 
hand out, pitiably. But I was afraid that 
if I gave it to him then, he might just run 
off with it. If he did that, the soldier would 
kill him, and I’d be stuck there on the trail 
far behind the others. So when he reached 
for the watch I made a negative motion 
with my head, pulled back the watch and 
pointed up the path. I was trying to make 
him understand that I’d give it to him when 
we reached our destination. 

I guess it was a cruel thing to do, but I 
just had to get away. He didn’t understand. 
I took out a piece of scrap paper, burned 


The truck bumped 
along. I put both my 
hands down to hold 
what was left of my / 
leg to keep it from / 
banging. Dr. C 
tried to comfort me 
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a couple of matches and tried 
quick sketch of a coolie 
impatient soldier walked away 
middle of all this, but the cx 
understood. He picked up his bi 
we started ahead very slowly. 

I worried along for an hour 
ing terribly helpless, but the 
dier reappeared with a fres 
coolie. The soldier slapped thi 
and the poor old guy slunk of 
field with his head down, lik 
animal. I called to him but he ne 
He never got paid. 

Doc White had to stay in my 
W-— all that night. He did 
tell me that my stump had bi 
fected. 7 

The Japs might be close but we 
resist that breakfast the Chinese 
us early the next morning. We st 
with partly hard-boiled doves’ egg 
in peanut oil and rolled in brown 

“Rocky Mountain oysters,” Dz 
said as he bit into the first of the ' 
of us was served. And Dr. C 

2 
people, laughed. 

After that came boiled chick 
boiled chicken eggs, some sort of j 
chicken eggs with a strange sau 
them and boiled water. That 1 
morning McClure finally gave upc 
sticks. He rummaged through f 
until he found a silver fork wh 
silversmith at L—— had pounded 
us. 

We started out for the village of | 
which sits on the top of a neigi 
mountain. It was the cruelest k 
climbing. To the fear of capture V 

(Continued on page 46) 
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i  —_ be hanged!” roared Elmer, the bull. 
ut nd your precious Victory Garden... bah! My 
it killing me! I quit!” 


inet you can’t quit now,” pleaded Elsie, the Borden 

“The country wants everyone who possibly can 
ie vegetables this year. For when it comes to nour- 
Mint, vegetables are almost in a class with my 
y, wholesome Borden’s milk and all the wonder- 
ods made from it.” 


at’s no reason for me to hoe this confounded gar- 
bellowed Elmer. “Why don’t you tell people to 
il’ and cheese, and that kind of stuff, and stop 
ng on these blasted vegetables?” 


mer,” sighed Elsie, “you know as well as I do that 

juart of milk in every four now goes to our armed 
sand our allies. That means shortages of Borden’s 
Cheeses, Borden’s Ice Cream, Borden’s Evapo- 
Milk, and Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
But folks still need the marvelous food values 
are in dairy products, and they can get most of 
from vegetables grown in Victory Gardens.” 







OF VITAMIN By IN LIMA BEANS, PEAS, Anp k4 
Ne : wey, 





fFiddle-faddle,” snapped Elmer. “Beans are beans 
“milk is milk. They have nothing in common.” 





Collier's, The National Weekly 


“That just proves you don’t know beans,” quipped 
Elsie. ‘Vitamin B, (thiamin) is one of the most valu- 
able food elements in milk. And lima beans are a grand 
source of Vitamin B,. So are peas and kale.” 

“A fat lot of good that does,” snorted Elmer. “No 
matter what I plant in this garden, nothing seems to 
grow but dandelions.” 


D TOMATOES FOR VITAMIN As 
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“Isn't that lucky,” beamed Elsie. “Like dairy prod- 
ucts, dandelion greens are a wonderful source of Vita- 
min A. But I do hope we have good luck with our car- 
rots and tomatoes. They contain lots of Vitamin A, too,” 


& CALCIUM ™ CHARD , CABBAGE, AND TURNIP 
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“Vitamin A or Vitamin Z,” grunted Elmer, “the fact 


remains that my back is just one long ache. I’m not 


going to do a thing but lie down and stretch out.” 


“I’m glad you mentioned stretching out,” smiled 
Elsie. ““That’s another good reason for planting a Vic- 
tory Garden—it helps people stretch out the calcium 
and phosphorus so amply supplied by milk in normal 
times. For calcium, they can plant chard, cabbage, and 
turnip greens. And for phosphorus—corn and peas.” 





“What,” sneered Elmer, “no whipped cream?” 


“Goodness,” laughed Elsie, “you can’t have every- 
thing! But you can have Vitamin B, (riboflavin) and 
the vitamin niacin, two other good things found in 
dairy products. Spinach, kale, and beet greens are all 





rich in Vitamin G, while carrots and potatoes are a 
source of niacin.” 

“Well, what do you know!” interrupted Elmer with 
a crafty gleam in his eyes. “Gosh, if vegetables are that 
good, I guess folks won’t need milk at all.” 
BE _- A GRAND So CIN» 
4RROTS AND POTATO a CRCE of WRENS: 
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“Good heavens, Elmer, you don’t know what you’re 
saying,” gasped Elsie. “Milk is man’s most nearly per- 
fect food. It contains all the good things I’ve just men- 
tioned and is Nature’s closest approach to a balanced 
diet. Not only that, but most vegetables are skimpy 
on first-class protein, and milk is a splendid source of 
particularly fine proteins. What's more...” 

“What's more,” finished Elmer, trying to hide his de- 
light at seeing Elsie a trifle upset, “milk has one advan- 
tage no vegetable ever grown could boast.” 

“What's that?’ asked Elsie eagerly. 

“You don’t have to plant it,” 
bing his back. 


grinned Elmer, rub- 








Elsie says: 







“4 grand way to 
get more food is to 
get out and dig for 







it. Plant a Victory 
Garden and take 
good care of it.’’ 
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ll, Senator Pinckney tugged 
ooter from his belt. His 
let hit the captain’s ear, 
nd went through his neck 


TED BY GILBERT DARLING 
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kK X. TOLBERT 


APTAIN FARRIS was supposed to 
( be working on his lead editorial. 

But when Al, the printer, came into 
the editor’s office, Farris was stroking 
Comanche Jake’s Ghost on the head. 

Comanche Jake’s Ghost was a bird dog, 
an elderly pointer. Once he had been a 
good hunting dog. Now his nose was no 
good and he spent most of his time trail- 
ing the captain or sleeping in the news- 
paper office. 

“T sure need that editorial if we’re going 
to get out on time this week, sir,” said Al. 

“I was just getting started when the 
Ghost interrupted me,” said Farris, with 
a laugh. He drew a long breath that set his 
drooping mustaches to flopping. Then he 
started writing with a black crayon pencil: 

“It has been almost 30 years since 
the close of the fratricidal war of the six- 
ties. And yet there still are men who keep 
the cankering sores of war rubbed raw be- 
cause this provides them with a partisan 
purpose in which they serve some sordid 
special interest by preying upon the pas- 
sions of the past. 

“Some weeks ago, this editor com- 
mented on the malicious designs of that 
notorious group in the state legislature, 
led by Senator Pinckney, who are hiding 
more villainous motives behind their cam- 
paign to outlaw horse racing in this fair 
state. Now comes Senator Pinckney out 
on the hallowed floor of our senate and 
shoots off his mouth, vituperating this edi- 
tor in an unscrupulous way. This dastard 
hellhound of the syndicated interests 
charges that the editor slandered Jeffer- 
son Davis. I deny this, in toto. Jeff Davis 
was my father’s friend and my greatest 
idol.” 

The captain paused and breathed- softly 
through his mustaches. He stroked the 
Ghost’s head; then he continued to write: 

“Pinckney may well be called a human 
jackal who digs up the fetid filth of the 
past and feasts on the foulness he finds. 
But to call this aggregation of insolence, 
this consummate image of depravity, who 
moves about the sacred chambers of our 
legislative halls with moral putrefaction 
oozing from his hide, a child of the devil 
would be to wrong the devil.” 

The editor finished writing and handed 
the copy to the printer without reading it. 

“Here’s your editorial, Al,” he said. “Set 
it in 12-point bold. It isn’t very strong. But 
maybe I can think of a few closing para- 


graphs while I’m over at the capitol this 
afternoon.” 

Then, followed by Comanche Jake’s 
Ghost, he left the office and walked to- 
ward the state capitol. Five minutes later 
he sat down in the senate gallery. 

Senator Pinckney, a huge, red-bearded 
man, was standing with legs widespread, 
his boot heels anchored in the red plush 
of the rug. He was roaring at the ceiling: 

“TI have pledged my life to the utter ex- 
termination of that legalized infamy 
known as horse racing, which has grown 
rich on the wreckage of happy homes and 
the tears and tribulations of innocent 
women and children. And now this man, 
Farris, supposedly the agent, emissary and 
secret sleuth for this conscienceless, crim- 
inal racing business, has turned loose such 
venom against me in his paper that I can- 
not maintain my self-respect and remain 
silent under his slander. 

“J do not understand this man Farris, 
if man he be. He may be some pusillani- 
mous puppet for the racing interests, a 
sewer through which the infamous busi- 
ness sluices its untruths. He may be a 
skunk which in the lottery of life got two 
legs instead of four, or a buzzard which 
pukes up the carrion on which it feeds. 

“What do we know about this man Far- 
ris’ life before he invaded the capital of 
this great state? It may be supposed that 
he, like the toadstool, simply exuded as a 
foul and fungus growth from some den of 
infamy and darkness, and was commis- 
sioned by the racing interests to turn the 
slime pits of his lecherous personality 
upon my distinguished colleagues and 
mysel:.” 

The senator’s voice lowered and he 
stroked his red beard, as he continued: 

“T am now fifty-two years of age. My 
life has been subjected to the common 
frailties of humanity, and I shall not offer 
myself as a bright example. But I resent, 
refute, deny and defy every charge made 
by this character assassin, Farris, in his 
paper’s venomous attacks. Moreover, I 
will, inspired by love of home and fireside, 
go on helping to exterminate this criminal 
business, and such men as Farris cannot 
stop me: while I live.” 

Senator Pinckney spat out a jet of to- 
bacco and sat down amidst‘a ripple of 
applause. Two page.boys jumped wildly 
and placed a spittoon at nearer range to 
the senator’s chair. After a few minutes, 


Pinckney smoothed his red beard, arose 
and moved into the cloak room back of 
the chamber. 

The captain was waiting. 

The two men nodded, silently. They 
walked through a dark hall and clanked 
down iron steps to the street. Comanche 
Jake’s Ghost was waiting at the bottom 
of the steps. The old bird dog followed 
the men down Congress Avenue. 

“That was a nice speech, Pink,” said 
Farris. 

“Thank you,” replied Pinckney. And 
then he said: “Is that Gonzales mare of 
yours in foal this spring?” 

“Yes,” said Farris, “to a Kentucky sire. 
I’ve got a steel-dust saddle horse out at 
the ranch that I’m going to bring in for 
you.” 

They turned into the Buckhorn Saloon. 
“The drinks are on me, you bought all the 
beer for our fishing trip,” said the senator, 
and he ordered whisky. 

Captain Farris had the bartender bring 
Comanche Jake’s Ghost a pail of cool 
water. 


WO hours later, in the bourbon-spiked 

air of the Buckhorn, Captain Farris 
drew back from the bar, pulled a small re- 
volver from his vest and shot Senator 
Pinckney in the chest where the red beard 
parted. As he fell, the senator tugged a six- 
shooter from his belt. He fired from the 
floor, his first bullet hitting Farris on the 
burr of the ear and the second bullet going 
through the captain’s neck. 

When the sheriff arrived, Senator Pinck- 
ney was dead. Captain Farris was sitting 
on the floor, propped up against the bar, 
and he was stroking Comanche Jake’s 
Ghost on the head. 

“What happened, Herman?” said the 
sheriff to the bartender. “Them guys was 
old friends.” 

“T don’t know, rightly,” said Herman. 
“They was busy drinking and planning a 
fishing trip. And the senator stumbled and 
fell over Comanche Jake’s Ghost here. 
And that: made the senator kind of mad 
and he said the Ghost wasn’t going on the 
fishing trip, if he had his say about it. And 
then the senator started cussing the 
Ghost. And the fight started.” 

“I’m sorry it happened, Sheriff,” said 
Captain Farris, just before he died. “But 
Pink had no business calling the Ghost 
those hard names.” 
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“it was a key. The way it must have looked before th 

































The Story Thus Far: 


JONATHAN TATE, a wealthy New Yorker, is shot t 
his Fifth Avenue apartment. Quite by chance, tw 
teachers (Steve Harrison, who tells the story and Judy) 
with whom he is in love) and Babs Willard, a well-knows 
girl, see a man and a woman who are, almost certainly 

in the murder. hi Ni 

A short time after Tate’s death, Babs Willard is kille/ 
death. Whereupon, three members of the homicide squi 
tenant Max Gold, Andy Sullivan and George Ballard-\ 
action. .. . Judy had known Tate, given him dancing less\s ‘ 
his will astounds her—he leaves everything he owns to heb 
ing the ‘Torrid Zone,” a popular night club. \ 

Among the Torrid Zone’s patrons are a young m 
Gregg Martin ; his father, Arthur Gordon Martin; and a 
blonde—Claire Livingston—whom Steve recognizes as th 
he and Judy and Babs had seen on the evening of Tate's 
Later, she introduces Steve to the man who was with her t() 
—Bob Norden. Again and again, Steve urges Gold to ta) 
action; but Gold will do nothing. And Judy insists, 
amazement, that she has never before seen either Miss Liy 
or Norden! h 
_ Late one evening, someone tries to kill Judy in her ap 
Steve, who happens to be with her at the time, saves her |) 
the would-be killer (who works in the dark) makes his js 
unseen. A short time later, Mabel Grant—a woman wi 
Judy has been having numerous mysterious intervi 
dered. 

Steve is (at least he thinks he is) the first to find the f 
finds it in an upper-floor suite at the Torrid Zone, shortly jams jt 
has seen Judy hurrying away from the place. Hoping to 
Judy, he hides the corpse in a closet. But someone spirits 
in a box utilized in a “‘disappearing act” by a magician ef 
by the club. x 

Mabel Grant had been living with a man: Ollie Gran 
(who does not know that Mabel has been murdered) is 
when she fails to show up. He calls on Steve, tells him tha A 
had been the wife of Jonathan Tate, and that, following a Name j) 1! 
divorce, she had:‘come to New York and, working through 
Gordon Martin, had been trying to extort money from | tas 
husband. ... ite 

Alone, in Judy’s suite at the Torrid Zone, Steve accic 
knocks a picture from a wall. On the hook, from which {/ 
ture had hung, he sees a key—flat, narrow, wrapped in wire 
ous, he takes the key down. He studies it with interest. 


VIII 
‘Te stem of the key was wrapped with picture! 






Evidently somebody had wrapped the wire a) 
the key so that even if anyone were looking 
key, they could peep behind that frame and never 


broke would have been a metal gadget with a hole \y jt 
The hook had fitted into the hole, and the key hac 
ported the picture. 

I unwrapped the piece of picture wire which wa 
wound around the stem of the key. I put the bit of 
into my side pocket. mart 

There was something printed on the round, fla 
of the key. 57STMC and right underneath it was tha $™! 
ure 129. mre st 

If I hadn’t found it under such odd circumstancg® | 
wouldn’t have been hard to figure out. It looked | ale 
plain, ordinary locker key. But I was figuring thing 
hard way and so I didn’t reach the conclusion at th deter | 
ginning. What I mean is, there wasn’t anything fan 
unusual about the key, except the place I’d found it! 

I even thought I might figure out the stuff that 
stamped on the round part. The 57ST could stancge™*’ 
57th Street. The 129 could be the number of an a’ 
ment or a box or a locker. The MC had me stur 
which didn’t make it unique. 

I started out of the room. At the door I turned 
tipped my hat to the three ladies who looked like s 
teasers back for an encore. I walked around the corn 
Judy’s favorite bowling alley. I wasn’t really looking 
her, but if she happened to be there, why, that was 
so much gravy. 

Ihad so many things to think about that I hardly k 
where to start. I had to make a choice, so I selected 
key. That made as little sense as anything else I'd 
into, so I figured it was right up my alley. 

Then I began to remember things. I remembi 
Emil, the headwaiter, whom I didn’t like. I remembi 
Louie, the bus boy; and William, the assistant barten 
At one time or another, I had found all three of tt 
snooping around Judy’s third-floor apartment. 

When a2 man snoops, he snoops with a purpose. | 
usually looking for something. It was possible that 
or all of them were looking for the key I had in 
pocket. I wasn’t making bets on it, but the idea seet 
reasonable. But admitting that it was the key t 
wanted, I was as far away as ever from the answer. 
I could think of at the moment was that the person ¥ 
had hidden it that way had a neat (Continued on page 
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Judy picked up the phone and dialed the number 4 
Gold had given her. She got an answer, but that was 























¥ How many 
iar buildings can 


: a ship carry? 


‘oll 
riean troops are landing overseas almost 
week! They must have living quarters, 
/halls, hospitals. 


Tr i every foot of shipping space is precious. 

| 
do lat’s why the new task-force buildings de- 
cismmed by United States Steel are creating such 


follow 


tip mgSation in military and shipping ‘circles. 
Loney Sa 


jese steel task-force buildings are so designed 
|" Mithey are carried in a ship’s hold in bundled, 
med sections. They take up much less space 
3 Beenocked down”’ buildings of other kinds. 


p0-by. 50-foot building, complete with insu- 
th pi 

he n, flooring, windows, doors and foundations, 
a Mi sinine 10,300 cubic feet of living space, 
bi b e packed in only 240 cubic feet of shipping 
bile! And it can be erected and ready to use in 


ke | 


a few hours! 


| is is just one new development called forth 
‘he war. From United States Steel laboratories 
coming many others: a new, fast way to make 
et-core steel; ideas for speeding up the build- 


) fnaval vessels; steel runways for landing fields. 


| 
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it b new, better steels born of war will be yours 
] | 


apn peace returns. Hundreds of new products, 
oll old products in new design—all from steels 
“Bring the U-S’‘S Label. 


After the war... they’re yours! 


"| BUY WAR BONDS EVERY PAY DAY 


/ 
7 / 


MERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
NY - BOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY - CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS 
EL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY - CYCLONE 
i" (CE DIVISION - FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COM- 

+ NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY -« OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
"NNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + TUBULAR 
‘LOY STEEL CORPORATION + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
‘MPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY - UNIVER- 
ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


The money you loan builds America’s war strength: 
Yours again to spend in years to come... for new A é 
comforts, products of steel, things for better living. 
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THIS I MUST SEE 


By Hugh MacNair Kahler 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROWE NEWHALL 


Introducing two girls and 
a worried Marine. The sit- 
uation was saved for him 
by too many wisecracks 


LL the way up from New River, 

A Chuck Davis didn’t talk. Most of 

the time his chin was on his chest 

and I could see he was worrying. Other 

times when there was something on his 
mind he beefed out loud and plenty. 

After breakfast, when the train was pull- 
ing out of Baltimore, I shoved my comic- 
strip magazine behind me and handed him 
a how-about-telling-papa look. 

“What’s it with you, Sarge?” I said. 
“Teething?” : 

It took him quite a while to answer, and 
when he did, his voice didn’t sound right. 

“I’m scared, Pete,” he said. “I’m scared 
things’ll go wrong.” 

“Sergeant Davis,” I said, “has a five-day 
furlough, with a honey of a gal waiting for 
him in New York, and he’s scared things’ll 
go/wrong.” I looked him over. “Sergeant 

avis,” I said, “you give one to laugh. But 
loud. Ha, ha! Like that.” 

“Do we skip the comedy?” Chuck said. 
“T’m worried.” 

“Over just what?” I said. 

“T’ve got to put on an act for Evelyn,” 
he said, “and I don’t know if I can get by 
with it. I been out of practice too long.” 

“Tf I had an idea what kind of an act 
you got to put on,” I said, “maybe I could 
feel as low as you. As it is, I’m high about 
the whole thing. I crave an eyeful of this 
Evelyn.” 
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The way he’d sounded off about her, 
down at New River, had got me figuring 
Evelyn Brailey as a sort of combination of 
Lana Turner and Greer Garson, with 
maybe a dash of Ginger Rogers. He started 
in talking about her like that again. Pretty 
near all the way to Wilmington he was let- 
ting me have it—how she was strictly Class 
Double-A and what it did to a guy just to 
be around her. 

“Only,” he finished, and a couple of 
creases came into his forehead, “‘only I 
don’t think I can click, this time. I don’t 
even know how smart it is for me to go up 
there. I got a feeling.” 

“What’s wrong with going up?’ I said. 
“You don’t smell from bilge.” 

“You’d understand if you knew her,” he 
said. “She’s—she’s out of my class, every 
way there is. Her old man’s a top-flight 
lawyer, and she’s Bryn Mawr and she plays 
around with a smooth, smart crowd of 
wisecrackers that figure anything outside 
of Park Avenue is the Corn Belt. You can 
see where I’d place in that kind of com- 
pany. At first I thought it was crazy for 
me to try and crash in, but Millie kept 
telling me—” 

“Hold it,” I said. “Hold everything. 
Maybe I wasn’t looking when she walked 
in, but this here Millie—how does she get 
into the conversation?” 

“She’s old man Brailey’s secretary. Nice 
kid.” 

“And how does she tie in with Evelyn?” 

“Who said she ties in?”. For a second 
he sounded like himself at drill—sore at a 
rookie for being dumb. “She hasn’t got 
anything to do with what I’m talking 
about.” 

“Sorry I brought her up,” I said. “Go 
on from where you were.” 


“Where was I?” 

“Somewheres on Park Avenue,” I said. 

“Yeah.” He stared at the window. 
“Honest, Pete, sometimes I wonder where 
I ever got the crust to figure I could crash 
in on that mob. Me, my old man had a 
two-by-four farm, upstate. I shoved 
through college and law school on my 


nerve. Had to lay off two winters, and go. 


lumberjacking for the dough to see me 
through. I was still plenty rough in the 
neck the day I walked into old man Brai- 
ley’s office. I had a letter from the dean 
of the law school, but when the old man 
looked me over, his mouth pulled tight and 
he shook his head. Evelyn was there, stand- 
ing by the window, and after one look at 
her I was out on my feet. I hardiy knew 
the old man was there, or Millie—” 

“Oh,” I said. “Millie was there, too, 
huh?” 

“Yeah. She’d been taking dictation. I 
remember her sitting by the old man’s 













ee 


As soon as Chuck came in, Evi 
grabbed him by the arm and h 
on. “Look,” she said. “A Mar 
A big he-one! And he’s all m 


desk. He did all the talking and it w 
much. All he said was, ‘Sorry.. Can’ 
you.’ And I was out.” 

“But I thought you—” 

“Yeah. I’m coming to that. Evelyn) 
have felt sorry for me, or something. 
lie told me about it afterward. Ey 
went to bat for me with the old man. 
must have worked’on him fast and pli 
because the next morning the dean s en 
word to go back. Like in the mo 
Girl plugs for boy. Boy gets job.” — 

I could see it was hard work for hil 
wisecrack about it. Underneath he Ww: 
kidding. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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“BLOW, TOUGHNESS, BLOW!” SAY THE 5 CROWNS 


We're giving old TOUGHNESS the air, 
And that's why this whiskey’s so rare— 
Yes, 5 Crown is lighter 
Without that crude blighter 
As millions of folks are aware! 


Bur Shakespeare himself couldn't write 
A verse to describe the delight 

That 5 Crown has in it, 

So go out this minute 
And sample good taste at its height! 
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lost. BoTTLE 
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VM SMOOTHNESS... IM RICHNESS... VM FLAVOR... 
Take note how I soothe They say that I I lend fine taste to 
your throat! give “bouquet”! this blend! 
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| PM BODY... 
I'm rare asa 
popular “air! 










BLENDED WHISKEY 


and delicate flavor smooth and mela 


BLENDED £ BOTTLED BY JOSEPH &.SEAGRAM E SONS INC 
LAWRENCEBURG. INDIANA 







SAGRAM’S 5 CROWN BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 

















“We cannot have both revenge 
and peace.” Two distinguished 
authors continue their discus- 
sion of our postwar problems 
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HE making of lasting peace consists 

of two clearly defined parts: 

1. The political, economic, military 
and other settlements that secure political 
order and economic progress in the world. 

_ 2, The superstructure or “world insti- 
tution” for the preservation of peace to be 
built upon these foundations. 

We propose in this article to discuss the 
first part. We suggest some new ap- 
proaches to it. 

In our last article we indicated a multi- 
tude of problems in the political, eco- 
nomic and military fields which must be 
settled between nations, entirely apart from 
creating the structure of a “world institu- 
tion” to preserve peace. The solutions of 
these problems will be the foundations 
upon which this superstructure must stand. 
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And in these settlements reside the possi- 
bilities of underlying and dynamic causes 
of future wars. 

We must constantly realize that the 
causes of modern wars arise only second- 
arily from wicked dictators or perverse 
peoples. They arise primarily from deep- 
seated and destructive dynamic forces. 
And it is in the political, military and eco- 
nomic settlements between nations where 
their destructive action must first be al- 
layed or stilled. To do that effectively is 
more important to lasting peace than any 
superstructure of a “world institution” to 
preserve peace. For unless the founda- 
tions are properly laid, the superstructure 
will fail. It is here that the world has failed 
before. 

These destructive dynamic forces may 
be grouped as ideologies, economic pres- 
sures, imperialism, extreme nationalism, 
militarism and the complexes of fear, hate 
and revenge. 

It has been maintained that we should 
not try to grapple with these forces, but 
should immediately create the ‘‘world in- 
stitution” and leave to it all the solutions. 
We will, in our next article, set out the rea- 


sons why such a program cannot succeed. 

We may say here that the failure at 
Versailles to cope with these forces was 
precisely what undermined the foundations 
of the League of Nations. To repeat the 
same course will destroy any “‘world insti- 
tution.” 

We may well examine in some detail the 
world’s experience from Versailles in deal- 
ing with these destructive forces. And we 
can formulate some definite recommenda- 
tions. 

Ideological Forces—It was recognized 
at Versailles that representative govern- 
ment afforded the best hope of preserving 
peace. It is the only form of government 
that is not at war with the rights of man. 
Governments controlled by the people 
have not always been free from aggres- 
sive action, but there are greater brakes 
upon war in that form of government than 
in oligarchies or dictatorships. Out of the 
first World War and its settlements, rep- 
resentative governments sprang up in all 
Europe outside of Russia. 

So long as these representative forms of 
government lasted in Germany, Austria 
and Italy, and the smaller eastern states, 


the face of Europe was turned t 
peace. The European revolt from li 
ism, which laid the train for this p 
war, was in part due to the attitude: 
Allies and in part to the dynamic | 
which had not been curbed. Hitler’ 
product, not a cause. 
It should not be the policy of natic 


interfere in the domestic life of othe m® 


tions. But the transition stage from 
to peace in the enemy states offers a 
practical problem. 
We have suggested under the “ec 
tional peace’—“the immediate ca} 
freely chosen representative constitut 
assemblies or parliamentary bodies i 
liberated and enemy countries.” TI 
absolutely necessary for enemy aréi 
any event, in order that dictatorship 
be replaced by some sort of autho: 
and stable government with which to 
Representative government does 
necessarily imply our American “una/ 
able” personal liberties. We do not ass} 
that personal liberty can be impose 


machine guns. But it cannot begin to £\" 
unless the people control the govern) 


(Continued on page 79) 
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... whose motto is—“Never let customers down kt 








RATIONING hasn’t 
discouraged me, No Sir! 
For part of my job 
as the neighborhood grocer - 
Is knowing my stocks 
so when customers question — 
I’m right on my toes 
with a timely suggestion. 


ESPECIALLY now with 
this wartime condition, 
I recommend foods that 
are high in nutrition — 
And then, as a finishing 
touch of good cheer, 
I tell them —‘‘Of course, 
you'll want Blue Ribbon Beer.”’ 


NOW the moment I mention 
that full-flavor blend, 
They smile like I’d 
mentioned a mutual friend — 
For Pabst has a taste 
that is widely appealing — 
In fact, it’s a symbol 
of friendly good feeling. 


in 4 
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y NOWING which foods to buy—and why—is a janp®)6 Se 


problem these days in Blue Ribbon Town, U.S.A. 
' (your town—everybody’s town). But there’s one item 
on the grocery list that leaves no room for doubt — . 
Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer. 

Pabst Blue Ribbon, the largest selling beer in the 
| homes of America, is now more than ever, the symbol 
of friendly companionship. Softer and kindlier tasting, 
Pabst is made by an unusual process called “‘full-flavor 
blending” which brings you all the taste tones of a 
well-rounded, “‘complete” beer. 








Now More Than Ever 
A Symbol of 
Friendly Companionship 
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Tom challenged Linda, then spent the entire time inquiring why she never gave 
him a tumble. “I'd spend more time in my office if they’d left you there,” he said 

























































YOU CAN’T ESCA”. 


By Faith Baldwin 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN HOLMGREN 


The Story Thus Far: 


EN ROUTE to Maine from New York City, Anthony ) 
son, a young lawyer, stops over at the little town of Benf 
becomes the house guest of the Wheatons—Timothy : 
classmate of his father), his wife and his daughter, Linda. 

Linda, he soon learns, is a lovely girl. He learns, fi 
is soon to marry Rix Anderson, the son of a local banka 
Benfield is a girl—Peg Reynolds—whom Linda regards as her 
Peg, an orphan, is startlingly beautiful; and she is anything 
loyal person Linda thinks she is. . . . 

Tony goes on to Maine; and, two weeks before Linda’s 
he sends her a gift—a gift that serves to remind her of the] 
who she had hoped would fall in love with Peg. 

The wedding day draws closer. One week before it arrives, 
works in her father’s law office—leaves her desk and goes ho 
taking off her things, the telephone rings. She answers it, and 
—‘Mother Anderson’’—asks her if her father and moth 
Linda—frightened by the tone of Mrs. Anderson's voice 
parents are both out. 

“Tchad hoped,” Mrs. Anderson says, “that Mary or Timot 
breaks off. ‘‘Is there any place I can reach your mother?” ; 

Linda’s heart is constricted with unreasoning terror. “I don’ 
she says, taking a deep breath. “Has something happened to 

There is a silence. Then Mrs. Anderson says, “‘Linda . 
over. I'll be there as soon as I can... .” And she hangs t 

A few minutes later, she arrives. She is breathless, excite 
Putting her arms around Linda—who, although she is not a 
crying—she says, “‘I’d rather die than tell you this . . . that 
that my son...” 

After which, in broken sentences, she tells Linda that Rix a 
gone to New York; that they are to be married there. “I don’t 
Linda says in a loud, bewildered voice. “It is true,” says Mrs. 
Then, as she gropes her way toward a chair, “It is true,”’ she 


ONG afterward Linda realized that for a considera 

| she was too stunned, too incredibly shattered, to t 

match of decent anger to the untidy rubbish of 

tions and Jet them burn up in a clear hot flame, cleans 
solacing. The nightmare quality of the days and nights f 
Rix’s elopement with Peg Reynolds persisted, but it was: 
dreamed this fantastic thing through a veil, as if she e 
clearly see the figures struggling against the background 
dream. She was predominantly conscious of a sense of ¢ 
emptiness . . . No, not complete. For there was a core 
implacable suffering, but everything else was hollow a 
habiied. 

It was she who had consoled Rix’s mother, instead 0} 
other way about. Alice Anderson had received a she ck 
which she would never quite recover. She was wholly he 
woman of high standards and personal integrity. Rix wa) 
only child. She loved him beyond anything in the wo 
there had been times when she admitted his weaknesses 
self, his too-easy charm, which permitted him to slide o 
cult situations as oil over water, she measured this agz 
many endearing characteristics—amiability, humor, and a 
nite gay tenderness and sympathy. i 

She could not understand the dishonesty, basic in his rept 
tion of Linda, as she had always been convinced that his ¥ 
compassionate heart and that he would not willingly hurt 
other human being. But it was now borne in upon her f 
long habit of sliding away from the unpleasant had here 2 
itself. He had been utterly incapable of coming to Linda 
saying, “I thought I loved you. I find that I do not....1@ 
love with Peg Reynolds and she with me. And so I must a 
to release me from a promise which, if I kept, would brin; 
unhappiness, not alone to me and to Peg but to you.” 

Whatever compulsion had drawn him and bound him t 
it was more potent than the familiar conventions, the sta 
of his household, the rule of thumb by which his parents 
It was quite natural that Mrs. Anderson, although she di id 
seek to excuse him to Linda or to Linda’s parents, or even 
own father, believed, in the privacy of her heart, that — 
affair was Peg’s fault . . that she was the stronger, that s 
used the unfair weapons which lie in every beautiful won 
hand. rs 
Whether Mrs. Anderson was right or wrong made no di 
ence. 

Rix’s father walked with an additional stoop. Never a 
ticularly genial man, he was just, honorable, a little austere. 
said simply that he would have nothing to do with his son or 
woman he married. He was through. If ever a crown prince, 
heir apparent, had abdicated a throne, Rix had done so. His gre 
grandfather, his grandfather, and his father had built up their} 
sition through hard work, vigilance and an unrelenting se 
honor. This, Rix had destroyed in one cruel, unconsidel ' 
tion. Rix had, Mr. Anderson reminded (Continued on page 
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Huskier, Healthier, Happier 


Today’s American soldier is nearly an inch taller and ten pounds MASTER 
® heavier than his older brother of World War I. He is the best fed, 
best clothed, best equipped fighting man on earth. 


| On the War Front, motor trucks are absolutely indispensable to an 
Army on the move . . . are the main means of transport for food, fuel 
and fighting equipment. On the Home Front, 40% of all our motor 
trucks are used to carry farm and food products. . . 69% of the war 
material shipped out of 741 plants surveyed was moved by truck. 











Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office of Defense Transporta- 


: “WY: ° : tion, tly stated: ‘‘Automotive T; tation is absolutel tial 
America’s millions of trucks. . . at home and in the Army... are giv- pea enti Wii oat rocths on ee 


j ? ’ 1 ’ 7 ! their destinations and workers must get to their Pledaed 
ing all they’ve got to keep our soldiers Huskier, Healthier, Happier! bpheew Ge ataaae jag MEO Ts nee edge | 


Conservation Corps and keep your trucks / | 
£ in best possible condition. Your GMC Haegpatingg i 
INVEST ; DP dealer is pledged to help you. | 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK & COACH | 


DIVISION OF YELLOW TRUCK & COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Home of GMC Trucks and Yellow Coaches +++ Manufacturer of a Wide Variety of Military Vehicles for our Armed Forces 
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1. See down there? [That’s the Smith 
house. Mr. and Mrs. are sleeping like 
baby doves. At night they don’t give 
a hoot about taxes ’n’ rationing ’n’ 
such. But over here are— 





3. ““Who me? Oh, if I could only get 
some sleep! I’m as jittery. as a witch 
with a Hallowe’en hangover.”... 
Y’see he’s one of those people kept 
awake by caffein. 


5. Sit down to a cup of Sanka Coffee, 
the delicious coffee that’s 97% caf- 
fein-free! It’s real coffee . . . all coffee 
...and it can’t get on your nerves. 
Only the caffein is removed. 








2. The Joneses. Jones is in the kitchen 
again on a scavenger hunt. Can’t 
sleep, poor guy, and it’s making him 
a wreck... Hey, Jones, training to 


be an owl? 





4. Listen, Jonesy. Even the caffein in 
one cup of coffee can get ahold of 
your nerves and jangle ’em, mangle 
em, and rob you of sleep. One of 
these days— 





6. Ask your wife to get Sanka Coffee 
with the next ration coupon.-Sanka is 
fine coffee that can’t keep you awake 


—it’s easy on the palate and easy on | 
the nerves. 


NOTE: Your grocer probably has the 
new “all-purpose” grind Sanka, swell no 
matter what kind of coffee-maker you 
have! And it’s vacuum-packed! 


SLEEP ISN'T A LUXURY; IT’S A NECESSITY. DRINK SANKA AND SLEEP! 


TUNE IN...5:45 p.M., New York Time, Sunday afternoon. Sanka ‘Coffee brings you William L. 
Shirer, famous author of “Berlin Diary,” in 15 minutes of news over the Columbia Network. 











__ ONE-LEGGED 
ANGELS CAN'T FLY 


BY ROARK BRADFORD 


re . ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM MEADE PRINCE 


y a theological ques- 
t on Little Bee Bend 
on they take their 

y very hard. Feeling 
h over Br Charlie’s 
‘specialized problem 
















































HARLIE had more troubles 
“any one man should be ex- 
d to shoulder. Sometimes they 
enly, violently and in bunches, 
former wife and four children 
n the midst of a revival meet- 
inly, his troubles were of the 
ant variety. 
his regular burdens was being 
mith of Little Bee Bend planta- 
| roaring, roistering, sinful fore- 
ys demanding a little better than 
yne-legged blacksmith-preacher 
_ Keeping Old Ship of Zion 
stored was another job with cer- 
backs, what with the Widow 
ince Henry acting as senior 
senior deacon, respectively. 
ain troubles wid B’r Charlie,” 
Giles, the foreman, “he jest ain’t 
1is mind.” 
/ wrong wid B’r Charlie,” the 
ck observed, “is he jest ain’t 
s heart.” 

harlie is jest mixed up,” Uncle 
id. “When de man shot his laig 
ealin’ chickens, he was a sinner 
ot-off laig is a sinner laig. Den 
p and got redeemed and tuck to 
wid his good laig. Now he got 
r laig and one holy laig and he’s 
t. He can’t git right wid Glory 
ier wid ole Satan.” 
and fearsome were the tales B’r 
nad told of how he came to lose 
It had happened so long ago and 
iven so many versions of the inci- 
was not certain himself if he re- 
ed exactly how it had come about. 
y as he could recall, it had been 
It of an undignified exit from a 
» one dark night. The business of 
gun, he believed, had been added 
it sound less clumsy. 
as he worked, he was thinking 


liftin’ chickens is jest as sinful,” 
self, “as de one I tole about 
it shot in a gamblin’ game at de 
mp.” He hammered a few desul- 
Ss on a plow. “Reckon hit ain’t 
to try to fool de Lawd about dat, 
you looks at hit.” 

the day’s work was done, B’r 
crutched over to the Widow 
cabin. “I been studyin’ in my 
he began eagerly. 

9’ which?” 

larlie shrunk. “I been prayin’ and 
,” he amended. 

better,” the Widow Duck said. 
m you kin pray "bout as level as 
-laigged hippercrit preacher I ever 
it, Charlie, you ain’t got de thaings 
in yo’ mind wid. On account er 
. got de sense God give a goose.” 


The Widow Duck spoke with considerable 
certainty, and B’r Charlie, who had heard 
her express pretty much the same opinion 
before, let it pass. 

“I been prayin’ and goin’ about my 
yuther laig.” 

“What’s wrong wid yo’ yuther laig?” 

“Hit’s a sinner laig. Hyar is me, as 
holy as all git-out and my yuther laig is 
layin’ off somewhars in a po’ lonesome 
graveyard, a sinner down to de toes. Cause 
I was a sinner when—” 

“Don’t start lyin’ agin about how you 
lost dat laig, Charlie,” the Widow Duck 
warned. “I done hyared too many lies 
about dat business, already. You’s doin’ 
all right wid yo’ crutch, ain’t you?” 

“Well, hit’s like dis. A crutch—” 

“Yeah, I know,” broke in the old 
woman. “A crutch won’t he’p you whar 
you is ailin’ most. Cause ain’t nobody 
been able to make a crutch dat’ll he’p out 
a limpin’ brain. But be not disencouraged. 
God will change conditions.” 

B’r Charlie tried again. “But efn I was 
to haul off and die, how’m I’m gonter look 
in Glory, flyin’ ‘round wid one laig?”’ 

The Widow Duck created a mental pic- 
ture and shook with laughter. “Maybe de 
Lawd fixed hit like dat for His sweet pleas- 
ure. I reckon de Lawd likes to laugh as 
good as de next one. Hit don’t say in my 
Book, but I bet de Lawd gits powerful 
tired er settin’ round Glory doin’ miracles 
and makin’ hit rain and fixin’ up sparrer 
wings and all. He might like to see some- 
thin’ funny, once in a while.” 


Bt CHARLIE had come to his senior 
usher seeking comfort and was getting 
ridicule. “I begs for bread and you th’ows 
a stone at me,” he complained bitterly. 
“De Book say, ‘Repent, believe and seek 
ye comfort, and shall de hippercrit and de 
sinner th’ow de fust stone.’ Amen, Sister 
Duck. Dat’s de Holy Word and you’s jest 
a’chunkin’ stones er ’buse and scawn. Hit 
ain’t holy to ack like dat.” 

The Widow Duck grew serious. “Look, 
Pastor,” she said, “you kotched me a hour 
late and a dollar shawt, dat time. I wa’n’t 
aimin’ to ack on-holy and I confesseth my 
sins befo’ mankind.” She began to laugh 
again. “But you bein’ a one-laigged angel 
sort er tickled me, and I bet hit’d tickle de 
Lawd, too.” Controlling her amusement 
she said solemnly, “But ain’t nothin’ like 
dat fixin’ to take place ontwell you dies off, 
and you ain’t even sick.” 


B’r Charlie knew it for a fact and he felt 


foolish for showing so much concern. 
“Giles is gittin’ mighty tight wid me,” he 
said in defense. “He claim he gonter beat 
my haid off efn I git behind.” 

“In de fust place,” the Widow Duck 
consoled him, “efn you level down, you 
won't git behind. And in de next place, 
Giles ain’t never kilt nobody off, yit, and 
he ain't fixin’ to. He do a heap er big 
talkin’.” 

“Hit might be a fack,” the preacher- 
blacksmith admitted, “but hit ain’t no 
comfort.” 

“Efn you wants comfort, fool,” the 
Widow Duck suggested, “go to de Book. 

(Continued on page 57) 
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WHAT TO, 


GIVE FATHER?” 


Quite a problem, child! Solve it as so many 
grown-ups do...choose a gift by Hickok. Dad 
knows what Hickok means...in quality, good 
looks, loyal service. 

Brace and Belt above, $1.50 each. Others from $1 up... 
Initial Buckle and Belt set, handsomely boxed, $3. 


Other sets, $2 up... Initial Tie Bar $1. Cameo Tie Bar 
$2. Other Hickok Jewelry $1 to $50. 


In the spirit of 1943...“all out for Victory”... we are 
serving our Country first, and our customers to the 
best of our ability. 





HICH OA 


Where war work comes first 
Belts « Braces « Jewelry 
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1. See down there? [That’s the Smith 
house. Mr. and Mrs. are sleeping like 
baby doves. At night they don’t give 
a hoot about taxes ’n’ rationing ’n’ 
such. But over here are— 
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2. The Joneses. Jones isin the kitchen 
again on a scavenger hunt. Can’t 
sleep, poor guy, and it’s making him 


a wreck... Hey, Jones, training to 
be an owl? 














4. Listen, Jonesy. Even the caffein in 
one cup of coffee can get ahold of 
your nerves and jangle em, mangle 
"em, and rob you of sleep. One of 
these days— 


| 
L 3. ““Who me? Oh, if I could only get 
some sleep! I’m as jittery. as a witch 
with a Hallowe’en hangover.”... 
Y’see he’s one of those people kept 
\ awake by caffein. 








5. Sit down to a cup of Sanka Coffee, 
the delicious coffee that’s 97% caf- 
fein-free! It’s real coffee .. . all coffee 
...and it can’t get on your nerves. 
Only the caffein is removed. 








6. Ask your wife to get Sanka Coffee | 


with the next ration coupon..Sanka is 


fine coffee that can’t keep you awake | 


—it’s easy on the palate and easy on 
the nerves. 


NOTE: Your grocer probably has the 
new “all-purpose” grind Sanka, swell no 
matter what kind of coffee-maker you 
have! And it’s vacuum-packed! 


SLEEP ISN'T A LUXURY; IT’S A NECESSITY. DRINK SANKA AND SLEEP! 


TUNE IN....5:45 p.M., New York Time, Sunday afternoon. Sanka ‘Coffee brings you William L. 


’ 


Shirer, famous author of “Berlin Diary,’ 


in 15 minutes of news over the Columbia Network. 
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e one dark night. The business of 
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: it sound less clumsy. 
, as he worked, he was thinking 


liftin’ chickens is jest as sinful,” 
himself, ‘as de one I tole about 
shot in a gamblin’ game at de 
mp.” He hammered a few desul- 
Ks on a plow. “Reckon hit ain’t 
i to try to fool de Lawd about dat, 
you looks at hit.” 

1 the day’s work was done, B’r 
crutched over to the Widow 
cabin. “I been studyin’ in my 
he began eagerly. 

yo’ which?” 

larlie shrunk. “I been prayin’ and 
n,” he amended. 

better,” the Widow Duck said. 
on you kin pray "bout as level as 
-laigged hippercrit preacher I ever 
, Charlie, you ain’t got de thaings 
‘in yo’ mind wid. On account er 
t got de sense God give a goose.” 


The Widow Duck spoke with considerable 
certainty, and B’r Charlie, who had heard 
her express pretty much the same opinion 
before, let it pass. 

“I been prayin’ and goin’ about my 
yuther laig.” 

“What’s wrong wid yo’ yuther laig?” 

“Hit’s a sinner laig. Hyar is me, as 
holy as all git-out and my yuther laijg is 
layin’ off somewhars in a po’ lonesome 
graveyard, a sinner down to de toes. Cause 
I was a sinner when—” 

“Don’t start lyin’ agin about how you 
lost dat laig, Charlie,” the Widow Duck 
warned. “I done hyared too many lies 
about dat business, already. You’s doin’ 
all right wid yo’ crutch, ain’t you?” 

“Well, hit’s like dis. A crutch—” 

“Yeah, I know,” broke in the old 
woman. “A crutch won’t he’p you whar 
you is ailin’ most. Cause ain’t nobody 
been able to make a crutch dat’ll he’p out 
a limpin’ brain. But be not disencouraged. 
God will change conditions.” 

B’r Charlie tried again. “But efn I was 
to haul off and die, how’m I’m gonter look 
in Glory, flyin’ ‘round wid one laig?” 

The Widow Duck created a mental pic- 
ture and shook with laughter. “Maybe de 
Lawd fixed hit like dat for His sweet pleas- 
ure. I reckon de Lawd likes to laugh as 
good as de next one. Hit don’t say in my 
Book, but I bet de Lawd gits powerful 
tired er settin’ round Glory doin’ miracles 
and makin’ hit rain and fixin’ up sparrer 
wings and all. He might like to see some- 
thin’ funny, once in a while.” 


B® CHARLIE had come to his senior 
usher seeking comfort and was getting 
ridicule. “I begs for bread and you th’ows 
a stone at me,” he complained bitterly. 
“De Book say, ‘Repent, believe and seek 
ye comfort, and shall de hippercrit and de 
sinner th’ow de fust stone.’ Amen, Sister 
Duck. Dat’s de Holy Word and you’s jest 
a’chunkin’ stones er ’buse and scawn. Hit 
ain’t holy to ack like dat.” 

The Widow Duck grew serious. “Look, 
Pastor,” she said, “you kotched me a hour 
late and a dollar shawt, dat time. I wa’n’t 
aimin’ to ack on-holy and I confesseth my 
sins befo’ mankind.” She began to laugh 
again. “But you bein’ a one-laigged angel 
sort er tickled me, and I bet hit’d tickle de 
Lawd, too.” Controlling her amusement 
she said solemnly, “But ain’t nothin’ like 
dat fixin’ to take place ontwell you dies off, 
and you ain’t even sick.” 


B’r Charlie knew it for a fact and he felt 


foolish for showing so much concern. 
“Giles is gittin’ mighty tight wid me,” he 
said in defense. “He claim he gonter beat 
my haid off efn I git behind.” 

“In de fust place,” the Widow Duck 
consoled him, “‘efn you level down, you 
won't git behind. And in de next place, 
Giles ain’t never kilt nobody off, yit, and 
he ain’t fixin’ to. He do a heap er big 
talkin’.” 

“Hit might be a fack,” the preacher- 
blacksmith admitted, “but hit ain’t no 
comfort.” 

“Efn you wants comfort, fool,’ the 
Widow Duck suggested, “go to de Book. 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Quite a problem, child! Solve it as so many 
grown-ups do...choose a gift by Hickok. Dad 
knows what Hickok means...in quality, good 
looks, loyal service. 


Brace and Belt above, $1.50 each. Others from $1up... 
Initial Buckle and Belt set, handsomely boxed, $3. 
Other sets, $2 up... Initial Tie Bar $1. Cameo Tie Bar 
$2. Other Hickok Jewelry $1 to $50. 


In the spirit of 1943...“all out for Victory”... we are 
Serving our Country first, and our customers to the 
best of our ability. 
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Where war work comes first 
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HARD T0 GET 
Sut Eary to Care for 


Remove Carbon— Reduce Friction 
with RING-FREE Motor Oil 


Here is why hard-to-replace motor parts— pistons, 
rings, valves — work better and last longer when 
lubricated with Macmillan RING-FREE Motor 
Oil. RING-FREE actually removes carbon while 
the motor runs. Thus vital parts stay cleaner. But 
more than that, its superior lubricating qualities 
enable RING-FREE to reduce friction fast — to 
deliver to the drive-shaft more of the horsepower 
ordinarily wasted in overcoming motor friction. 






In 1094 certified road tests, with owner-driven 
cars, 10% increases in gasoline mileage were not 
uncommon after crankcases had been drained and 
refilled with Macmillan RING-FREE Motor Oil 
(average saving, 1.3 miles per gallon!). That’s 
proof of friction reduction. When you reduce 
friction you reduce wear— make motors run bet- 
ter and last longer. 





Macmillan RING-FREE Motor Oil 
combines these vital qualities: 


1. Removes Carbon. 

2. Reduces Friction Fast. 

3. Saves Gasoline. 

4. Great Film Strength. 

5. High Heat Resistance. 

6. Long Cling to Metal. 

7. Fast Penetration. 

8. Non-Corrosive. 

9. Less Affected by Dilution. 
10. High Sludge Resistance. 


Try Macmillan RING-FREE at our 
risk. Read the unconditional guarantee. 


Macmillan Petroleum Corp. 
50 W. 50th St.,New York » 624 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
530 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 


GUARANTEE 


Ring-Free Motor Oil is guaranteed to make your motor 
run smoother, give more miles per gallon of gasoline, 
reduce wear and repair; because 1t removes carbon, 
cleans the motor and reduces friction fast by thorough 
lubrication. Try a fill and if you are not satished 
that Ring-Free 1s doing these things, your money will 
be refunded by your dealer immediately. 


Copyright 1943 Macmillan Petroleum Corp. 








You Can’t Escape 


Continued from page 30 


his wife, a small income of his own, 
enough to feed him and Peg, and to keep 
a roof over their heads. He was not bril- 
liant but he was clever enough, he would 
be able to get work. She need not fear that 
they would starve. But as far as his father 
was concerned, his hands were washed 
clean of the boy. 

Linda’s own parents broke her heart, if 
it was capable of breaking again. . . and 
indeed it was, day in, day’ out. Mary 
Wheaton was utterly bewildered. On that 
cold, blowing evening when she had re- 
turned to her home to find Linda, white 
and very quiet, and Alice Anderson dis- 
tracted and in tears, something very close 
to her sense of security had been threat- 
ened. They had had such a good life, she 
and Tim and their daughter . . . a life 
which would go .on, its continuity un- 
broken, in Linda and her husband and 
children. Now everything was changed, 
and unstable. 


INDA had a great many friends. Most 
of them sincerely loved her. They were 
very kind. The few closest to her—but not 
as close as Peg had become .. . and some 
of them remembered that . . . spoke to her 
openly enough, .and she listened and 
thanked them. They called her up, asked 
her to parties, asked her to do this and 
that. And,the men she knew, those who 
were still in town, drifted back, the tele- 
phone rang... Would she go to the square 
dance at the Town Hall, would she go to 
the movies, would she take in the basket- 
ball game? 

She would and she did, setting her chin, 
controlling her hands, laughing when it 
was expected of her, trying to listen, mak- 
ing by some miracle the right answers. 

She told her father, “I'd like to go back 
to the office but of course I couldn’t, now 
Eva’s there, and she’s satisfactory . =.” 

“Not as satisfactory as you were.. . 

“But shell learn; and it wouldn’t be 
fair.” 

“No, it wouldn’t be.” He hesitated, that 
evening, sitting by the study fire and asked, 
“How about looking for another job?” 

Linda shrugged and shook her head. 
She was still pretty white. Rix—and Peg 
—had been gone a month. She had lost 
weight. Her little bones showed. 

“Not here.” She Jeaned forward, look- 
ing into the flames. “I—I can’t stand it 
here,” she admitted. 

“Nonsense,” said Tim Wheaton, and 
felt like weeping. 

“T’ve tried, terribly hard. Everyone— 
| knows. Oh, it isn’t that, it isn’t that sort 
of pride. I can’t explain. Everyone’s sorry 
for me. But some of them look at me as 
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if—as if they were asking themselv 
was wrong with me. Why couldn't 
what I had? What did I lack that Ri 

He interrupted: “I see... . Do 
yourself to pieces like this, Linda.” 

She said after a moment as if she 
heard, “I’ve got to get away. There 
ing for me here.” 

There you had it. Twenty-two y 
love and devotion, twenty-two 
caring for her. They didn’t count. 
was nothing for her here because s/ 
fallen in love with a boy and he'd 4 
and married someone else. Well, 
that’s what parents are for, I su 
take it and like it or, if you don’t 
keep your mouth shut. 

He asked, “What do you want 

“T don’t know. I think, go avy 
myself, and work. In New York .. 
member Tony Dennison said he co 
me a job with his firm. ... I hada 
from him . . .” she broke off. 

Tony hadn’t said anything about 
in the letter. He had written beca 
had returned the silver bowl. She 
bered the silver bowl because it had 
when they were trimming the tree an 
had helped her open it, and Rix he 
on the top of the stepladder and re 
to come down to gloat over it anc 
been absurd about cleaning silver. 

All the wedding presents had bee 
turned . . . with little notes. They h 
been easy to write. Because eve 
knew why. Tony Dennison hadn’t ki 
why. The letter to him had been s 
what simpler. Just that you weren’t # 
to marry Rix, after all. He might be 
of the very few who would think ... 
engagement . . . broken by mutual 
SER vs): 

Her father said, “All right if that’ 
way you want it. We'll miss you, L 
But New York isn’t very far away, 
if I get there only now and then. And&r 
haps you're wise.” 

He asked after a minute, “Shall 1) 
Tony Dennison?” 

“No,” she said. “Ill call him a 
get there, if I don’t lose my nerve. I'v 
own money as a backlog,” she remir 
her father. 

It wasn’t much. Her grandmother 
left it to her. It was in a savings accoll 
Her father and mother had never ha 
ask her to draw on it, for clothing or ¢ 
cation. It was all hers. 





INDA left for New York late in Fell 


house for young businesswomen. 
wasn’t what she wanted . . . but it hac 
do. In the first place the comparatir 
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Recordak System 


UR NAVY “came back’’ after Pearl 
Harbor to fight the bitterest series of 
engagements in Naval history. Ships critically 
wounded have had to fight again—and 
again. The Nation’s life has depended on 
miracles of repair... 


A set of blueprints for a destroyer covers 
a quarter of an acre, and may be filed in 
Washington — yet quick reference to these 
plans and specifications on the spot is essen- 
tial to a workmanlike repair job. 


After the hell of Pearl Harbor, the Navy 
isn’t waiting for tons of blueprints to be 
shipped. Little rolls of 35-mm. microfilm 
can cut priceless weeks from the time re- 
quired to send a battered ship back into 
action. 


Through Kodak’s Muicro-File Recordak 
System, the photographic method behind 
V. -.— Mail, the Navy condenses, on micro- 
film, the bulky original plans. These can be 
flown halfway around the world within hours 
... or are already on hand at distant repair 
bases .. . may even be on a “mother ship,” 
for repairs at sea. 


This is only one of many instances where 
Recordak is increasing the effectiveness of 
America’s war effort. 


“Ration banking,” war maps 


Recordak was originated to duplicate, on micro- 
film, every check cleared through a bank — safe- 
guarding depositors and simplifying banking. It 
was revolutionary, but no one could have fore- 
seen its manifold destiny. 

Your ration coupons have become as essential 
as money. They are turned in by your dealer to 
his bank. The larger banks—907% of them—have 
Recordak machines, which photograph the record 
of their ration transactions with dealers and 
wholesalers. 
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Shaw at Pearl Harbor. The end of the Shaw? 


Right —Tuts Is THE SAME SHAW. She was floated .. . re- 
paired in San Francisco . . . showing what repair can do! 


Oxur fighting forces, in new offensives, carry 
Recordak duplicates of available maps and photo- 
graphs of the region. 

In Selective Service, Recordak made error- 
proof copies of each of the 9,000 numbers— 
critical in the lives of 17,000,000 young Ameri- 
cans—as they were drawn. 

In our war industries, engineering drawings 
and shop orders. that could occupy acres are 
reduced by Recordak to “‘capsule” size. 


Your Social Security records and your War 
Bond purchases are microfilmed by Recordak. 


The U. S. Census—going back to 1790—is now 
in this condensed, time-proof form. The accessi- 
bility of these records has enabled the Govern- 
ment to issue “Certificates of Citizenship” to 
thousands without birth certificates—put them 
into war-production jobs. 


YOUR FOOD RATIONING PROBLEMS? Think of the 
bookkeeping job that your dealer, his bank, whole- 
salers, and the Government must do to keep their 
records straight! At the bank Recordak does much 
of this work—tirelessly, without a chance of error. 


Above—FANTASTIC PATTERNS of flame and smoke at the 
moment the magazine exploded on the bombed destroyer 
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Forestalling the ‘Blitz”’ 


In those fateful days of 1939, when the war clouds 
were bursting over Europe, Recordak machines 
were at work day and night, duplicating the 
priceless manuscripts and volumes of the British 
Museum, and the records of the great British 
banking houses and insurance companies. These 
miniature duplicates were stowed away beyond 
the reach of bomb and fire—they’re not among 
the missing. 


In its greatest crisis, civilization has found a 
way to condense and perpetuate its culture— its 
“heart” as well as its “hard business head.” You 
realize this as you read the V---—Mail letter of 
your boy—his own writing, flown to you on a 
thumbnail bit of film halfway around the world 
... Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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rye Pennsylvania Rubber Company 
always will be known for applying 
the vacuum principle in the tire field. 


+ The quietest, easiest - -running tire is a 
smooth tread tire—but, of course, a 
smooth tire is terribly dangerous. Most 
tire treads are “compromise” designs— 
the more ridges and cleats for safety, the 
more noise; the fewer ridges and cleats 
for silence, the less protection against 
skidding. 

The new Pennsylvania Silent Vacu- 
um Cup Tire is the first really different 
tire in a generation. It upsets the entire 
current principle of tread design. When 
the car is rolling, you have the effect of 
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a smooth tire. Now look through the 
glass. See how vacuum cups are formed 
to assure positive anti-skid protection 
by holding the car in its tracks safely 
and surely. 


A plus value of this revolutionary tire 
design is that it greatly increases the 
mileage obtained from every pound of 
material in the tire. 


When Victory permits, your Penn- 
sylvania dealer will have for you the 
safest and greatest tire the world has 
ever known—the new Pennsylvania 
Silent Vacuum Cup Tire. Get to know 


him now. Pennsylvania Rubber Com-, 


pany, Jeannette, Pennsylvania. 


PENNSYLVANIA TIRES 


MANUFACTURED: BY THE 
ORIGINATORS OF THE 


yg WY 
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modest rental was all she could afford and 
in the second her decision appeared to 
comfort her mother. At least she would 
be with other people, girls her own age, 
and would moreover have a friend close 
by, as the sister of one of her classmates, 
whom she knew slightly, was manager of 
the club. .. . “Of course,”’ she wrote Linda, 
“we have a housemother who is a precious 
antique and should be kept under glass. 
She’s supposed to take over when one of 
the inmates of this institution has a cold 
in the head, a difficulty at home or a dud 
love affair. I keep the books and operate 
on the practical side. Ill be awfully glad 
to see you, Linda. You knew Sally was 
married? I miss her a lot.” 

On the way to New York, Linda thought 
that at least neither Sally nor her older 
sister, Cynthia, would know about Rix. 
She and Sally had never been very close 
and Linda had met Cynthia Warren only 
when she had come up to college to see the 


| younger girl. 


HE Andersons had been at the Whea- 
ton house the night before, to say 
goodby and to refrain from saying the 
things which were so obviously on their 
minds and hearts. But Alice Anderson had 
managed to draw Linda aside. She said, 
too completely Rix’s mother just then to 
spare Linda: 

“Linda ... if you should see Rix .. .” 
“T don’t expect to see him, Aunt Alice.” 
“T know . . . but sometimes things just 
happen. . . . He writes, and I answer, al- 
though his father isn’t happy about it. He 
—they—have an apartment and he’s taken 
some sort of job in a brokerage house .. .” 
She stopped. No, she couldn’t say, “See 
him, write me how he really is, how he 
looks, if he is happy.”’ She shook her head 
and tried to smile. “Forgive me,” she said, 
with unusual humility. 

Well, Linda was on her way—her way 
out ... taking the road which led away 
from memory, from the knowledge of 
other people’s knowledge, from pity and 
discussion and speculation. She would be 
free of all that, free to make her own life. 
It wasn’t the life she had wanted or 
planned but it would have to do and it 
would be the best life she could make: 
She reached New York in the bitter 
black dusk of the cold winter night. The 
cold was damp and went through your 
clothes and ate into your very marrow; it 
was not like the dry, exhilarating cold of 
Benfield. She gave her bags into the care 
of a redcap and taxied to the club, which 
was uptown, on the West Side. Cynthia 
was there, expecting her, and it was, after 
all, pleasant to be made welcome. 

The club was a big, red and white brick 
structure, and Cynthia a lean, tailored 
young woman of thirty with a plain, hu- 
morous face. She greeted Linda warmly. 
She said, “And your cell’s waiting for you. 
Dinner’s over, by the way, but I’ve wan- 
gled coffee and sandwiches.” 

On their way to Linda’s room various 
heads, blond, red, brunet, popped out 
of doors and hailed Cynthia. “One big 
happy family,’ Cynthia explained, un- 
locking Linda’s door. “The friendships 
that spring up! And the hates... and the 
feuds. It’s wonderful!” 

The room was all right. It had two win- 
dows and was bright with bearable chintz. 
There was a good reading lamp, a small 
desk, a bureau, an excellent mirror. The 
tiny bathroom was adequate. “This is one 
of the best chairs in the house,” said Cyn- 
thia, sitting down by the window. “And 
the closet isn’t too discouraging. You can 
unpack your trunk when it comes, and 
store it in the basement. Have you a job 
yet?” 

“No, but I hope I'll have one soon,” 
said Linda, with a confidence which at the 
moment she did not feel. . . . 

Later that evening Linda unpacked her 
night things, wrote a note to her mother 
and went to bed. She lay in darkness and 





























































wished herself at home. But she’wo 
go back. Not until she had proved 
self that she could make herself ove; 
until she ceased to mind the trivial, 
ing things . . . eyes which remembere: 
pity of indignation in friendly voice 

The next morning Linda looked ur 
thony Dennison’s firm and teleph 
him. She was a little while getting th 
to him. When she did he was delighte 

“Linda Wheaton,” he said, “wha 
you doing in town?” 

She said, “If you must know, I’p 
hunting. . . . I haven’t any right to ing 
myself upon you but—” 

He said, “Get yourself down here! 
wait a minute... make it about tw: 
thirty, will you? We'll have a talk and } 
I'll feed you. . . . It will be swell 
VOU gas 

Tony Dennison was just as Linda 
membered him, sitting across the de 
the office he shared with two young 
yers, both of whom were absent 
Linda arrived. He said heartily, 
look fine. How are your dad and 
mother... ?” 

“They're well,” she said. 

He said, “My mother’s here with 
now. ...I told you, didn’t I, that I 
pected her? She runs my apartment, 
my life, for me. You must have din 
with us soon.” He leaned back in his ¢ 
and his eyes sobered. He said, “I was se 
to learn from your letter that your enge 
ment had been broken, but then I wr 
you that.” 

That’s what he thought. Wonde 
be with someone who thought that. C 
thia too. Linda said evenly, “It’s all rig 
Mr. Dennison . . . best thing all aroun 

“Must we be formal?” he inquired, 
eyebrow raised. He added, “You mi 
have kept the silver bowl. . . . It was 
you, you know.” 

She said, “I couldn’t, naturally,” 
smiled to soften that. She added, “I we 
der if ... do you think there’s a chance 
me hete .. -..227 

“T wouldn't be surprised,” he said cé 
tiously. “We'll talk about things ove 
luncheon table. Afterward, I want © 
to meet the woman who handles our ste 
ographic and secretarial personnel—M 
Covert. She’s something of a tartar b 
you'd get on with her.” 
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T LUNCHEON Linda told him whe 

she was living. She added that if s 

got the job she contemplated a night cou: 
in law. 

“You?” said Tony, staring at her . . 
“But .. .”” He shook his head. He adde 
sadly, “Good Lord, you’ve changed.” — 

“Perhaps,” said Linda. 

“You don’t really want to be a lawye 
do you?” he persisted. “I can’t imagin 

thats estes [ 

“Not particularly,” she said. “I mean 
haven’t any special desire to pass bar € 
aminations and go into practice. But th 
more I learn the more chance I'll have ir 
for instance, your office.” 

He was still shaking his head. He said 
“Well, more power to you, but you! 
picked a pretty stiff schedule for yourself 
Better see how things go at the office first.” 

“Tf I get the job.” 

“Oh, you'll get it,” he prophesied 
blithely. “We need bright gals. I’ve al 
ready spoken to Miss Covert. But ] 
wanted to keep you dangling for a little 
We'll go back there after lunch and make 
the fatal arrangements.” 

They were walking back to the office 
when he said, too casually, “By the way. 
funny thing, I ran into Rix Anderson the 
other day. ... A gal I knew threw a party, 
and he was there and—and—” 

“Peg,” said Linda as quietly as she 
could. 

“Sure,” said Tony, with evident relief 

. “She—they were looking very well,” 
he added inanely. 

“That’s good,” Linda told him. She) 
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they salute you, Fuehrer... your dead warriors. 


They died... for what? Not Victory, for today 
the legions of decency are growing ever stronger. 


Here in America, millions of peace-loving citizens 
are willingly skimping on food . . . going without 
gasoline . . . working and investing their savings 
to defeat you. 


Our vast industrial plants are pouring out mu- 
nitions in ever greater quantity. 


From The Texas Company’s refineries alone are 
coming millions of gallons of powerful 100-octane 
aviation gasoline . . . toluene for making “‘block- 
busting’’ bombs and shells . . . vast quantities of 
other war fuels and lubricants. 


Our armies have just begun to show their real 
strength. Our civilians are setting new records of 
production. To put an end to your militarism and 
murder. To restore the right to live in peace 
and freedom. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO FIRE-CHIEF & SKY CHIEF GASOLINES « HAVOLINE & TEXACO MOTOR OILS 
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JUST RUN THROUGH 
THESE PATTERNS 
FOR DAD / 
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*& Maybe your Pop is a finicky fellow when 
; ) I ) 


These Arrows will measure up to Pop’s best 
it comes to tie patterns and tie quality. 


regardless of what he’s been paying for ties! 
Well, a sure way to get him what he wants 


is to run through the Arrow collection of fine 
ties, and pick out his favorites! 


Arrow Ties are all (1) long-lasting, (2) 
wrinkle-resisting, (3) make a honey of a knot 


every time and — remember this — (4) tops 
For Arrow makes more smart tie patterns in quality and style. $1, $1.50. Made by 
than you can wave a shillelagh at! Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y. 


ARROW TIES #/42 


As outstanding as Arrow Shirts 


* BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * 
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at, ashamed and desolate: So, after 
knows. 

said, aloud, sturdily, “I didn’t ex- 

in my note. I didn’t think it would 
, or that you’d ever know. But if 
ave seen them... then you do, of 
. I mean, someone must have told 
your hostess perhaps. She'd say, 
is Rix and Peg Anderson . . . they’re 
and groom...” 
hy was considerably embarrassed. 
| did not look at him but she could 
lit in his voice, as if his voice blushed. 
id, clearing his throat,“Sure, some- 
of the sort.” 
don’t suppose it matters,” said Linda 
‘a moment, “but it wouldn’t be dif- 
to go a step further and discover 
hen they were married—which was 
Mebefore ...” 
stopped and swallowed. Tony 
sht: Poor kid! What the devil’s wrong 
Rix Anderson? ... As if this young- 
sn’t worth six of that beautiful— 
w would he feel, he wondered, if his 
itched him shortly before a contem- 
id marriage? Not that Nelda Heron 
his girl yet. . . . But because he had 
enly fallen in love, not so long ago, he 
ery tender toward Linda Wheaton 
e man had fallen out of love with 
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Yon’t let it throw you,” he advised un- 


e said, “If I wanted to, I could tell 
hat I broke it off and that Rix turned 
nd and married Peg out of pique. But 
wouldn’t believe that, would you, af- 
eeing them together? And I won’t let 
row me, Tony. You'll see. You get 
he job and watch my smoke... . 
*s all I want. A job and a chance to 
at it, with everything in me... . 
if you dare feel sorry for me—” 
e said, gently, “I’m a lot sorrier for 
erson, who didn’t know his luck.” 


| Wall Street offices of Ralston, 
Hammond, Evans & Powell looked out 
r water and up into sky. The building 
ich housed them soared fantastically 
lh into heaven. And the atmosphere 
ich surrounded them was upper-income 
icket, and therefore often equally blue. 
(hese were offices with dignity, a cer- 
n restrained charm and a_ soothing 
ality. When the elevator discharged 
in the corridor and you were faced 
lh the closed doors, glittering with 
mes, you might know a moment’s hesi- 
on, but once you had entered the re- 
ition room, hesitation fled. You had 
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“Come on, now—no thinking!” 
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come, you knew, to the right place and 
the right people for consolation, repara- 
tion, advice. ... 

Linda Wheaton looked at the calendar 
on her desk. It informed her that the 
month was now May and the date well 
along. She had entered the firm’s employ 
on the Monday following her introduc- 
tion to Miss Covert and had served a sort 
of roving apprenticeship as the firm had 
long employed the now familiar Washing- 
ton method of maintaining a stenographic 
pool. The partners and the junior part- 
ners—whose several names did not appear 
in gold letters on the outer door—had 
their own secretaries, tried and true. But 
there were half a hundred young lawyers, 
neither senior nor junior partners, who 
toiled within the firm and they needed 
secretarial services. 

Late in March, Mr. Powell’s secretary 
became ill. Linda was therefore sent to 
the Powell office, an impressive dugout, 
merging all the better aspects of a costly 
mausoleum, Grand Central Station and 
the Public Library, as a substitute during 
Miss Peters’ first absence, which endured 
a week. Andrew Powell she found just as 
her father had described him, small, dap- 
per, charming and exceptionally clever. 

She had performed her duties satisfac- 
torily for some days, until, upon a rare 
occasion when Mr. Powell was not in con- 
sultation or busy on the long-distance 
telephone, he bethought himself to ask her 
graciously about herself. She told him, 
with some reservations, which did not in- 
clude the suppression of her father’s name. 
Linda had wisely decided that to force 
herself upon the attention of her father’s 
classmate would not be cricket . . . but if 
the proper opportunity arose, she saw no 
reason why the information need be with- 
held. 

Mr. Powell was enchanted. He observed 
Linda with more than the usual mechan- 
ically pleasant masculine reaction to her 
undeniable attraction and when Miss 
Peters returned to her job he arranged 
matters so that Linda could be installed 
as secretary to one Mr. Thomas Yorke, a 
junior partner, in the trial division of the 
firm—a personable young gentleman with 
all the instincts—when not too occupied 
—of the well-bred wolf. 

Linda was no Little Red Ridinghood. 
She conducted herself with propriety but 
not priggishness. Tony, who knew Mr. 
Yorke too well, emitted an occasional 
warning. She was seeing something of 
Tony. He had fulfilled his promise to pre- 
sent her to his mother. Linda had dined at 
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the Dennison apartment a number of 


times, and Tony took her to lunch now and 
then when he was free. . . . “Do you think 


it proper?” she had inquired and he had re- 


plied, “As I am not even a junior partner 
no one can accuse me—or you—of office 
politics. Besides, we’re old friends.” 

They both experienced their promo- 
tions, so to speak, at about the same time. 
First, Miss Peters resigned, on a pension, 
and Mr. Powell commandeered Linda’s 
services. She was perfectly qualified. She 
had worked for her father long enough to 
be versed in at least the broader outlines 
of such a job, and likewise had served an 
apprenticeship in the firm, with a fling in 
the Powell office itself. 


HEN, a week or so later, Tony Denni- 

son was made a junior partner. This 
event had been in the offing for some time 
and thus did not come as a surprise, but 
called, nevertheless, for a celebration. Tony 
was, as it happened, the youngest man in 
the firm’s employ to receive such an honor 
—which, on the material side, meant an 
excellent salary, augmented at the end of 
the firm’s fiscal year by the partnership cut. 
The percentages achieved by so junior a 
partner were not stupendous by any means 
yet represented a considerable additional 
sum. In order to achieve his new position 
Tony had had to prove himself, first of 
all, a good lawyer and, secondly, one cap- 
able of bringing paying clients into the 
firm. This he had done: three of the 
newer, excellent accounts being due to his 
efforts. 

In modest recognition of his own suc- 
cess, Tony gave a dinner . . . and Linda 
attended. Mr. Yorke was also there, and 
a number of other young men, most of 
them connected with the firm. Tony’s 
charming, fragile mother was hostess and 
there were a number of pretty girls, among 
them Miss Nelda Heron, whose father, 
Walford Heron, of the Heron Manufac- 
turing Company, was Tony’s latest trium- 
phant personal client, the final wedge to 
junior partnership. 

Nelda, Linda perceived, was blond, 
beautiful and played the field. She also 
perceived that the new junior partner was 
almost embarrassingly smitten. With the 
new detachment with which she now ob- 
served other people’s emotions, she wished 
him well and hoped he would not get hurt. 
She was, moreover, rather glad of this 
situation. For if you yourself have for- 
sworn love and lovers, you can regard the 
spectacle of a man in love with someone 
else with friendly interest and no envy. It 
makes a nice basis for friendship. 

On this May morning, after looking at 
the calendar, Linda went into Mr. Powell’s 
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You'll burn up 


less gas... 


office with the opened mail. He was not|~ 


present, having departed for Washington. 
A number of the letters she could attend 
to, herself. The rest must await his re- 
turn. 

She was back in her own anteroom, 
having just completed the last of her tele- 
phone calls, when Tony burst in. He said, 
“Hi, where’s his nibs?” and Linda told 
him. 

Tony raised his eyebrows. He said, “I’ve 
heard rumors... Well, if he goes to Wash- 
ington and you go with him what shall I 
do ...? I find the mere thought unen- 
durable. Have you heard from your 
mother ...? And that reminds me, how’d 
you like to spend a week end in the coun- 
try?” 

“Are you propositioning me?” asked 
Linda. 

Tony looked at her and reflected a little 
sadly that it was not the sort of thing 
which Linda Wheaton would have said 
back last October. He regarded the very 
well-cut black dress, the autumn-leaf hair 
—short, sculptured to her small head—the 
subdued but effective lipstick and reflected 
further that she had changed in a number 
of ways. She had become standardized; 
in speech, in dress, in general appearance, 














when you use the 
Classified more 





No need to drive around, hunting 
for the tradespeople you want. 
Look in the Classified section of 
the telephone book for that 
beauty shop, upholsterer, used 
refrigerator shop. Then go 
straight there. 

Next time, use the Classified— 
in your home, your place of busi- 
ness or at any telephone pay sta- 
tion. It’s the easy way. 
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:| give me a clear field for once... . 
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in—reactions. Last October she had in- 
terested and charmed him through her 
effortless vitality, her warmth, and the in- 
ner happiness which glowed through her 
as flame through crystal. Now the vitality 
was leashed to her job, there was little 
warmth, and if she was happy, she made 
no parade of it. He asked suddenly, 
gravely: 

“Linda, are you happy?” 

“The grasshopper mind,” said Linda 
severely. Relenting, she smiled at him, her 
eyes very blue and direct. “Of course. Far 
happier than I deserve.” 

Tony frowned. He walked. over to the 
window and regarded the flawless view. 
Over his shoulder he said, “And about 
that week end... ?” 

“You haven’t told me anything about 
ite 
“Nelda will. She'll telephone you to- 
night, at the club. She’s pretty tired with 
all these charity affairs, relief work and 
what not, so she’s pulling out of town on 
Friday afternoon, late. She wants you 
and me to drive up with her, and Thomas 
Yorke. To their place in Connecticut—” 

Linda, considering, said, “I don’t know. 
I'd feel a little out of place, I think.” 

Tony glared at her. He said, “Back in 
Benfield, you weren’t a snob,” and she 


} gaped at him in astonishment. 


He added, more gently, “Don’t be a 


i goon, Linda. Nelda likes you, she took 
*|a great fancy to you the night of my din- 


ner.” He grinned a little and added, 
“Pocket your stern and rockbound pride 
for once and come along on this week-end 
shindig. I don’t really believe Tom’s par- 
ticularly serious about Nelda—or anyone 
else. I noticed you diverted him very 
nicely the night of the dinner. So take 
him on, Linda, there’s a good girl, and 


7 


“Well,” she said, sighing, “Ill consider 


| it. The country would be fun.” 


“Horses if you want to ride, all that sort 
of thing,” he said vaguely. “Swimming 
pool. It’s heated . . . so, if the weather’s 
good. ... Anyway, she’ll call you tonight. 
And—won't you go?” 

Linda smiled. 

“All right, Tony,” she said, “I'll do it.” 


ONY called for Linda on Friday eve- 

ning. Nelda’s plans had altered several 
times during the week, and Linda thought, 
as each change was daily reported to her: 
You'd think that a girl who looks as she 
does would have a tidy mind! However, 
the final arrangements were that Nelda, 
and a young married couple who were to 
chaperon the week end, would go up 
ahead, on Friday morning. “Because if 
not,” Nelda told Linda tragically over the 
telephone, “I'll be roped into that awful 
cocktail party Friday afternoon... . It’s 
a war-relief affair and sometimes I think if 
I see another refugee decked out in dia- 
monds—I suppose cocktails are their form 
of relief—Ill scream!” 

Linda, therefore, left the office at her 
usual time, went to the club to change her 
clothes and do her last-minute pressing 
and packing. Cynthia Warren, wandering 
up to her floor on her managerial rounds, 
knocked, came in, and sat on the bed 
watching her. 

“How,” asked Linda, distracted, “do 
people dress for week ends in Connecticut 
when they say, don’t dress, bring old 
clothes and in the mext breath tell you that 
any simple long frock will do?” 

She surveyed her suitcase: Slacks with 
which she could wear the sweater she had 
on under her tweed suit. The suit jacket 
was all right over the slacks. Her oxfords 
would do country duty. A crepe wool 
dress; a shirtwaist dinner dress, long- 
skirted and sleeved. Slippers, a change 
of shoes, her housecoat. She sat back on 
her heels and surveyed lingerie and stock- 
ings. 

She said, frowning, “They ride and 
all that. I don’t, so [ don’t have to worry 









































































about riding clothes—which I don 
sess—as for swimming—” f 
_ “Who ever heard of swimming j * api 
in this climate?” inquired Cynthia, widen 
“Their pool's heated,” said Line 
sently. “Besides, it’s always hot ¢ 
Decoration Day.” mite 2 
Cynthia thought: She certainly 
of clothes. She reflected further th oP ite? 
lingerie Linda was packing had evidg’ jp ve 
not been taken out of the tissue a 
pings before. There was a lot of it 
bureau drawers, which now stood a. 
These were the sort of things of Whig... . fw 
average girl had a few, for evenip a 
best, when she came to New Yo 
hunting. But these looked . . . these 
she saw, monogrammed. . . . She the 
suddenly: They must be trousseau, 
had gone that far. I wonder what 
pened and why. She said nothing, 
the weeks Linda had lived at the 
Cynthia had learned that she we 
prone to bestow confidences. A ey 
thing, because, when Cynthia had firs 


soo fet 
vs rtd, 
wont | Wa | 
4 { sill | 
pl) of son 
ny sortly 3 
fore me UP 
pie al 


her, during Linda’s senior year, $h a 
seemed such an open, direct little peg) ea 
5 here, OU 


INDA got up, closed the suitgge dl 
closed the bureau drawers. oh 
she said, “they'll have to do. I’ve put 


couple of thin blouses.” pet: He 


“What's she like?” asked Cynthia, giextiis™ 
denly. deed just 
“Who... 2? Oh, Nelda Heron? Nelda... 


beautiful,” said Linda critically, “in @ gpl ¥ 
way which just escapes being haggard. supe w0itl 
diet, I suppose, or glands, or somethe¢Seaitld 
I think she was meant to be on the Jigeeijute! 
type, her mother is—a very impresygpni di 
woman, handsome, with lots of fagadijm siti 
you know what I mean. But Nelda’s Wen) | 
a squirt of vichy. She has beautiful Bais wi 1 
which she’s never cut—that is, it’s shou pagood 0 
length, and there are interesting holla :bruyt 
under her cheekbones. Tony said she bo tik 
Glamor Girl Number One the yearjiy sy: y: 
her debut. That was some time ago, [sme |i wz 
pose, she’s about twenty now, maBe fr. 
twenty-one. I don’t know. But they COBy jon 
out early here, don’t they?” = heir ca 

“Very early. Cradle to Stork Club. WR gre 
other way around would be more app ;y:i 
priate, I think,” said Cynthia, laughing. Ws, ome: 

Linda looked in the mirror, remade Wyn» 1, 
mouth, ran a comb through her ha... 
“Now that I’m going,” she said, “I Wisi, 1, 
Weren't.” srouoht 

Silly, she reflected, they'll all be stranyy....« 
ers except Tony and Tom. No one kno... 
about me except Tony, and I don’t mig, j:,,, 
him knowing—much. ' 


: : — ay 
Tony arrived in a small car, and th, : 


: : To 
drove out of the city along the green par, the 
ways and turned off the Merritt at No Sth 


walk to have dinner at the Inn on ft 
Silvermine River. “We'll take the bai 
roads from now on,” said Tony. “T 
slower, but more fun. I told Nelda that 
would be fcolish to plan dinner at Hero 
Guests. 


Reboo1 


“What!” 
“Absurd, isn’t it?” he agreed blandl 
“But that’s what they call it. . . . I didn 


know if I'd be held up at. the last minu 
As you know—or should, if a few mont 
with our sainted firm has taught you an} 
thing.” 
ITH sunset it had turned cool an 
was not quite warm enough to e@ 
outdoors, and in one of the big fireplace! 
logs snapped pleasantly. They had a cock 
tail in the small lounge, and Linda admirei 
the figure of the demure woman standin; 
at the bar . . . in direct defiance of the ol 
Connecticut laws. She was life size, ant 
the bartender had placed something whi¢e 
looked like an authentic drink close to he) 
hand. The big rooms were hung with tht 
unlikely portraits of bygone generations 
cadaverous children and grim famil} 
groups. A thousand relics of other years 
decorated walls and rafters: ancient inf 
signs, wooden pestles, innumerable bits of 


© =e 


the outlived usefulness of which 
: ito fathom. E 
'/ y, Betyen cocktail and dinner they went 

“\pomn unroofed porch, the trees grow- 
saround it, and looked at the little 
llow them, widening into placidity, 
4s leaning down from either bank. 
(-s shone down in the magical dusk, 
was not quite night, and swans 
Jon the surface, as effortless as 
Ie, close to the edge of the little 
ter which the river fell with a soft 

of waters to the rocks below. 

lovely,” said Linda, “and so peace- 
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said, “It’s a funny thing. I knew 
on, of course. .. . I met him early 
mmer at Piping Rock. I was out 
ith some friends. .. . That’s how the 
business started, and very good too. 
although I was at his house innu- 
e times I still hadn’t met Nelda. 
is usually off somewhere. Then one 
y, oh, shortly after I was in Ben- 
he drove me up here for luncheon. 
s in the car. Afterward we went 
/Heroncrest. for the afternoon. The 
lis never closed, there are always 
ers there, but the reinforcements, 
speak, had all been moved back to 
iby then.” 


DA thought: He’ll always love it here 
>cause this is where he first knew her. 
ondered just when he had fallen in 
ith Nelda. . . . She thought, miser- 
that there was no special place with 
she associated Rix Anderson, ex- 
of Benfield. Not that they hadn’t 
neir favorite haunts for lunching and 
ng and dining. The Crag, for in- 
e, high in the mountains . . . a sprawl- 
precariously perched log cabin, with 
a‘ fires and wonderful food; and in 
Gimaer, a good orchestra, from.town. ... 
ll We said abruptly, “Hadn’t we better go 
‘a to our table... ?” 
Whe place was filling up, becoming 
“Giided. It was lucky that Tony had 
\Wi)honed first. 
“iter dinner they went out, the boy 
ight their car from the parking place 
they started off over the twisting, tree- 
lered roads which smelled of spring. 
| then somewhere between Ridgefield 
‘Redding, Tony turned off expertly and 
| traveled a rather bumpy and narrow 
il which turned and turned again and 
ily brought them to the open iron gates 
‘“GHeroncrest, set high upon a ridge. 
“Whe house was of stone, and enormous. 
"car lights shone briefly on gardens, 
ling into spring flower . . . “The pool’s 

ond,” Tony explained, “behind that 
ge.” The trees stood back a little from 
house; there was a flagstone terrace. 
hts welcomed them, and as they went 
and servants took their bags, Nelda 
ae to meet them. 
We thought you were never coming,” 
said, in her slow, husky voice, and 
Ww them into the warmth and flower- 
ed space of the big hall. “We’re just 
ing coffee,” she went on, gesturing to- 
‘d the living room. . . . “Have you in- 
its had dinner?” 
‘At Silvermine,” said Tony. 

ou could have come on out,” she 
d, somewhat disapproving, smiled and 
ok Linda in charge. “I’ll take you to 
ur room,” she said. “Tony, your regu- 
Toom’s ready for you and you know 
@ Way.’ 
Apparently, thought Linda, Tony had 
en here often . . . since last autumn. 
gracious stairs curved upward, a 
Inding with a huge picture-frame plate- 
Ss window interrupting them. Linda’s 
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ig. A fireplace held logs to which a match 
ad been touched recently. The color 
cheme was strange and striking, clear, 
le turquoise and sudden unexpected 

otes of bright cherry. The bathroom had 
—uilt-in dressing tables, an immense tub, 


[ | 


pom, when they reached it, was charm- 
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Im asking for it.for Father's Day_ 


a shower behind glass and an array of 
bottles and jars which would have done 
Hollywood justice. 

Nelda was tall and terribly thin in a 
long black dress. Her hair was remark- 
able, the pure, flawless gold seen so rarely 
out of childhood, and it fell about her 
pointed face, colorless but for the wide red 
mouth, as heavy and sleek and shining as 
satin. She said, “Don’t bother to change, 
Linda, unless you’d rather. Come down 
and have coffee and—you don’t know the 
Prestons, do you? . . . We'll play contract 
or something,” she said vaguely, “and I 
suppose people will drop in. They usu- 
ally do. Tom’s going to be late.” 

Linda, left alone, washed, did over her 
face, and put on the crepe frock. A 
glimpse through the living-room archway 
had informed her that Mrs. Preston hadn’t 
dressed. When she went down, it was with 
the utmost reluctance. She didn’t belong 
here, she thought. She wished she had not 
come. She could imagine Nelda explain- 
ing her to the Prestons . . . “Works in 
Tony’s office . . . such a nice little 
thing’ <i.” 

In Benfield, in her own place, she had 
been perfectly secure and self-confident 

. until last winter. But this was alien 
territory. Here she had no background, 
no solid wall against which to lean. Here, 
no one knew her, or cared. She thought 
fiercely: Well, you idiot, isn’t that what 
you wanted, isn’t that why you left Ben- 
field? 


The Peter Prestons were amiable and| 
attractive people in their thirties. Peter|~ 


was something or other in the Heron firm; 
his wife, Ann, was small, English, and 
very pretty. After the introductions and 
while Linda was drinking coffee and Tony 
was prowling around the enormous room 
he asked, “What happened to Tom Yorke? 
... 1 thought he’d be here.” 

“Blowout,” said Nelda, “or at least 
that’s what he said. He left town late, said 
he’d get something to eat on the way.” 
She shrugged. “You know how he is .. .” 

They were listening to ‘the radio, and a 
servant was setting out a card table when 
Yorke arrived with a great screeching of 
brakes and came romping into the house. 
He was, Linda had long since decided, one 
of the oddest men she had ever met. A 
very brilliant young trial lawyer—an “A” 
man in his law classes—yet he appeared, 


on the surface, utterly irresponsible. But = 


she knew his office record, which was diffi- 
cult to reconcile with a number of things. 

He embraced his hostess, patted Linda 
fondly on the head and told Ann Preston 
that the only reason he had left town—as 
he loathed the country—was in order to 
see her again. 

He had a cup of coffee and two stiff 
drinks and suggested that the others play 
contract. “Linda and I,” he remarked, 
“can sit this one out.’ There was a huge, 
screened sun porch beyond the living 
room, and he suggested that the radio 
might afford some dance music... . 


HE evening passed in a kaleidoscopic 

manner. Neighbors came trooping in, 
several varieties of them . . . pretty young 
girls, two of them identical twins, a cou- 
ple of stalwart boys who looked as if they 
should be in college but had probably 
graduated some years ago, a woman who 
looked more like a horse than a human 
being, a completely remote gentleman with 
a white beard who was probably her un- 
fortunate husband. Another card table 
was set up, the identical twins took over 
the sun porch with their escorts. Drinks 
appeared and, later, sandwiches. Tom 
Yorke challenged Linda to table tennis in 
the game room downstairs and spent the 
entire time leaning on the table and inquir- 
ing plaintively why she never gave him a 
tumble. He said, “Just my luck to have 
you assigned to Powell. I'd spend more 
time in my office if they’d left you there.” 

(To be continued next week) 
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.. | want to be both smart 
looking and comfortable in 






a Van Heusen Shirt! 


Van Heusen white shirts end collar 
troubles with collars woven... not 
just sewed ... to fit the human neck 


Dad craves comfort. You want him to dress 
like a father to be proud of. So give him 
Van Heusen white shirts for Father’s Day! 


The Van Heusen shirt collar is soft and 
comfortable. Looks starched, but isn’t. Can’t 
wilt, can’t wrinkle, can’t pucker in ironing. 
Stays neat and fresh all day. Van Heusen 
Shirts are Sanforized and laundry-tested, ex- 
cellent quality throughout. 

This Father’s Day give his neck a break 
Give Dad Van Heusen Shirts. Phillips-Jones 
Corporation, New York. 

Van Heusen Shirts come in a wide 
variety of patterns and collar styles. 


BETTER BUY VAN HEUSEN IF YOU WANT A BETTER SHIRT a x 
Van Heusen Shirts 
$2.25 and up 


Van Heusen Shirts 


SHIRTS + COLLARS «+ TIES Q PAJAMAS + SPORTSWEAR | 


























Have you heard this about 
Bendix... Judge... Crosby ? 


WILLIAM WAS ONCE bat 
boy for the New York Giants. 
Now he’s making hits as a 
movie star (Latest: Hal Roach 
comedy, ‘‘Taxi, Mister’’). 
About Regents, he says: ‘““The 
importance of value is greater 
today than ever. Regent means 
extra value because it’s King 
Size—over 20% longer.”’ 


ARLINE IS A COLLECTOR 
of perfume bottles, has a pas- 
sion for perky hats. She calls 
the Regent crushproof box 
“‘wonderful,”’ says it’s “like a 
custom made cigarette case, 
fits easily in pocket or purse.”’ 
Keeps cigarettes fresh, too. 
Try Regents—and see Arline 
in Hal Roach’s ““The McGuer- 
ins from Brooklyn.”’ 


’ 
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BOB WOULD LIKE TO BE 
a lawyer, if he couldn’t sing 
and lead his band. He’s also 
keen on handball, flying and 
the better taste of Regents. 
You’ll enjoy Regents, too. 
Their choicer tobaccos are spe- 
cially selected for finer flavor. 
And Regents are so genile to 
your throat! 















ALL THREE AGREE that Regents are a milder 
smoke! Multiple Blending does it. This ex- 
clusive Regent process is your assurance of a 
smoke that’s smooth as silk—always gentle to 
your throat! Try Regents.-They cost no more 
than other leading brands. 


Who is he? Only the man who 
for ten years has been deciding 
how much of your pay check is 
yours and how much is Uncle 
Sam’s. “Farmer Bob” Doughton, 
80 years old, believes in the Bible 
and simple arithmetic. Doughton 
is pronounced like “doubt,” but 
it isn't lived that way—at all 


ton has said it once, he’s said it a hun- 
dred times: that two and two make 
four. 

The 80-year-old gentleman from North 
Carolina, who in effect holds the purse 
strings of the nation in his cautious grasp, 
believes in plain arithmetic as surely as 
he believes that the way to succeed is to 
get up early, work hard, pay your debts, 
go to church, and abstain from liquor and 
tobacco. 

But plain arithmetic has proved an in- 
sufficient bulwark against a flow of strange 
new money ideas into his committee. 
Doughton, as chairman of the House Ways. 
and Means Committee, is the most power- 
ful single person in the country when it 
comes to determining how much money 
shall come out of your pocket toward the 
cost of war and government—and he has 
been for ten years. 

Yet he’s lost ground, of late, to heretics 
who set forth arguments purporting to 
prove that three and one also make four. 
Take that Ruml plan, the spectacular skip- 
a-year-and-pay-as-you-go idea. When it 
popped up in his committee room, Dough- 
ton’s peace flew out of the window. He 
called it immoral to talk of forgiving the 
taxpayers the $10,000,000,000 they owed 
their government. The Rumlite conten- 
tion, that the government actually would 
not lose any revenue, irritated him beyond 
measure. “You mean to say that if I owe 
you $1,000 and never pay you, you're not 
out anything? As well say two and two 
make one and be done with it.” 

Doughton, a practicing Baptist, pays his 
own debts and thinks you should pay 
yours, and no quibbling, especially taxes. 
“I pay my taxes, and gladly, to the gov- 
ernment which protects me, my family, my 
country, my civilization. I pay them just 
as willingly as I contribute to my church.” 

“Muley” they call Doughton, and 
“muley” he was through weeks of hear- 
ings and debate, hunching all six-feet-two 
of his powerful frame to lines of stubborn 
resistance. All he’d learned from his hard- 
working boyhood, from his life as farmer, 
country-store proprietor, banker, and the 
bill-paying father of three children, cried 
out against the financial heresy advocated 
by Ruml. 

Doughton lives by the proverbs and, to 
his mind, the Ruml idea outraged at least 
three of his favorites: “Waste not, want 


[: THE Honorable Robert Lee Dough- 





not,” “A bird in hand .. .” and 
is the best policy.” 
“Double-or-nothing” Doughton Wi 
new nickname he earned for his dm, 
mination to collect everything collec: 
even if it involved double taxation 
Rumlite on his own committee 
think the chairman’s trouble is, ] 4 Bini 
banker, and once a banker gets 4 
name on a piece of paper, he'll pt 
him into the other world, if neces 
collect.” In the end, Doughton was fo 
to retreat. “nt 
The defeat meant a loss of prestige 
him and his committee. That loss | 
weaken committee leadership in dea 
with other tax problems. — 
The chairman had to take sharp ¢ 
cism during the long-drawn-out fight. 
press which generally had spoken 
of him as “a David Harum for bi 
sense,” “the best man in Congress t 
on the fiscal safety valve,” “an authe 
specimen of what we used to believe 
now turned on him, said he was old, st 
born, incompetent. Editorials bewa 
the seniority rule which brought af 
like Doughton to a position of such pov 
without regard to his fitness. 
“I won’t answer back,” said the ch} 
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ne extent of his hurt showing in the 
@of his mouth. “I’m not looking for 
ising, publicity, or glamor. I try 


y job. I don’t boast. I don’t com- 
mM) The people wouldn’t have elected 
yenteen times, would they, unless 
ought I was doing all right?” 
ighton is sure of his ground there. 
rf people of the Ninth District of 
| Carolina, who have kept him in 
ess for thirty-three years come this 
er, he is a hero, a fixed pole of de- 
bility in a war-crazed world. 


The Folks Back “Farmer Bob” 


y like everything about him, includ- 
$ crotchety ways, his Farmer’s Al- 
philosophy. Besides, they look 
d them and see WPA schoolhouses, 
Mffices and armories blossoming pro- 
through the nine counties of his dis- 
W population around 250,000. They 
at the fine 450-mile Blue Ridge High- 
which would have been called 
hton Highway, if the Senate had not 
uled a unanimous House. They re- 
ber the 100 miles of creeks Doughton 
‘dredged to prevent the spread of 
aria fever. 
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Doughton is a nonsmoker, a nondrinker. 
He says, “I am tolerant of those who in- 
dulge, as I hope people are tolerant of my 
faults.” But as for liquor: “I couldn’t 
see how it would help me, and I saw a 
thousand ways for it to injure me, ruin 
me, destroy me.” As for poker: “I don’t 
want to take a man’s money without giv- 
ing him something in return.” As for 
swearing, the chairman is against it, though 
in moments of high exasperation he has 
been heard to exclaim, “Gol dern it.” As 
for movies, frivolous reading and late 
hours: “Those things are all right for 
people who can lie abed till seven. I 
have to get up in the morning to get my 
work done.” 

The chairman likes his little joke. When 
he returns to his apartment of an evening, 
he'll say to the elevator boy, “Well, 
Brooks, I’ve got the weather in fine shape 
now. See that you keep it that way.” Next 
morning, if it’s raining, he'll say, “Well, 
Brooks, I see I can’t trust you with the 
weather.” 

He is known as a man who never does 
anything for fun. But once, while on an 
official trip to the Philippines, he shot 
darts. The trip, he said, was “educational, 

(Continued on page 69) 






KEEP ’EM FED 
RIGHT WITH 
GAINES! 


If you’ve been in the habit of feed- 
ing meat to your dog, your ration- 

. ing board can’t help you now... . 
but Gaines can! You see, Gaines contains dehy- 
drated meat meal! 

What’s even more important, Gaines also con- 
tains Vitamins A, B;, Bz (G), Be, D, E, Niacin, 
Pantothenate, minerals, and all other food factors 
dogs are known to need. Just add water to Gaines 
and you need nothing else to keep dogs fed right! 





YOUR DOG Surveys actually show 
WILL LIKE that 9 out of 10 dogs 

like Gaines—right from 
GAINES! the start! Equally impor- 

tant, dogs keep on eating 
Gaines without tiring of its taste. Today, 
see how easily this appetizing, nutritious 
dog food can solve your meat-feeding 
problem. Write for a free sample supply 
of Gaines ... or buy a bag of Gaines from 
your favorite dealer. You'll risk nothing. 
Gaines is sold under a money-back guar- 
antee of satisfaction. 





FREE SAMPLE awaits your dog! 


Just send your name and address on 
a penny postcard to Gaines, Box 
C-6, Sherburne, New York, and 
you'll be sent a liberal sample sup- 
ply of Gaines Dog Food—FREE. 
Why not write for yours right now! 
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. by Ford! 





The Nation’s No. | Producer of Heavy-Rated Aircraft Engines 


Delivers Power Plants by the Thousands for Bombers, Fighters 
and Cargo Planes in Action All Over the World! 


| an before Pearl Harbor the Ford Aircraft Engine Division was 
turning out 2000-hp Pratt & Whitney 18-cylinder engines. 


Today, Ford is the nation’s largest producer of heavy horsepower aircraft 
engines used in the Republic P-47 Thunderbolt, the speedy Martin B-26 
bomber, the Curtiss C-46 cargo ship, the Navy-Vega patrol plane PV-1 
and other famous fighting planes. 


Ford resources and methods brought this aircraft engine plant into 
production in 11 record-breaking months while America was still at 
peace. And now, in the midst of war, the Army-Navy “E” flies proudly 
from its mast—symbol of excellence in performance—earned by work 
well done, and delivered on time, 


Recently, in a demonstration for army inspectors, two engines—one 
made by Ford, the other by Pratt & Whitney —were taken apart . . . the 
parts scrambled . . . then reassembled. Under severe tests both engines 
gave top-flight performance. If there had been a variation of even a 
fractional thousandth of an inch at certain points such a feat would 
have been impossible. This proves that mass-produced parts—the first and 
the millionth—are precision twins differing from others only in cost. 


Throughout Ford plants today, long production lines are delivering the 
latest models in armaments . . . Consolidated Liberator bombers, tanks, 
tank destroyers, gliders and jeeps. On some of these projects Ford has 
plenty of extra capacity to produce even more weapons if needed. 


America’s arms output has swelled tremendously in two years. Mastery 
of mass-production is one reason. Hard work is another. But no effort 
at home can match that of our fighting men at the front. And no effort 
short of Victory can ever be enough! 
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PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT ENGINES ° JEEPS 
CONSOLIDATED LIBERATOR BOMBERS 
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AIRCRAFT GENERATORS TURBO-SUPERCHARGERS 


RATE-OF-CLIMB INDICATORS MAGNESIUM CASTINGS 





This list does not include other important Victory models now in 
production that cannot be named due to wartime conditions. 


Listen to “ Watch The World Go By” featuring Earl Godwin. 
Every night 8:00 p.m. E.W.T. on The Blue Network. 
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It was when you 


had a cold... 


You first tried 


KQDLS and found 


them fresh 
and soothing. 


Well, if KQDLS 
tasted so good 
to you then... 





Why wait for 
another cold to 
enjoy that cool, 
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Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo 


Continued from page 20 


added the fear that one of the coolies 
would slip on a mountain path and we'd 


made it by 2 o’clock on that afternoon, 
May 20th. 

The other boys didn’t get in until an 
hour later. Their coolies had purposely 
stalled in the hope that the boys would 
get out of their chairs and walk. They 
finally made the coolies hurry by refusing 
to give them cigarette butts until they did 
hurry. The coolies arrived smoking furi- 
ously. 

We started down the mountain after 
hurriedly stuffing a strange mixture of 
food in our mouths—and for interminable 
hours we were carried through wild but 
freshly verdant countryside. 

It is a bad feeling to expect a burst of 
Japanese gunfire at every turn of a path, 
every clump of trees. Our winded coolies 
did the best they could, but it was mad- 
deningly slow. 

Late that evening, to the reltef of all of 
us, we caught an unmistakable whiff of 
human excrement. We had all learned 
by now that this supposedly lowest of all 
earthly aromas was a signal of approach- 
ing safety. 

You see, in the rural Chinese districts 
each village places three or four refuse 
barrels under a shed on the outskirts of 
the town. The barrels are partly sunken 
into holes in the ground and, of course, 
are used as public relief places. When they 
are filled to the brim, the Chinese uproot 
them, put them aside, and install empty 
barrels in their places. When twenty or 
so barrels have thus been collected the 
contents are carried away for use as ferti- 
lizer in rice paddies. 

You are aware of the barrels sometimes 
two or three miles away from them. They 
became the suffocating, yet even welcome, 


closer to Choo Chow Lishui—and a plane. 

A mile or so before we reached this 
heady but most welcome village an emis- 
sary of the mayor came out on the 
trail to welcome us. He was a bright, 


said to me. “Corporal Thatcher 


through here about a month ago. He 
all plunge to the rocks below. But we me everything. The other boys were 


him.” He meant Smitty’s crew, 
I asked Him how they were. “Fin 
beamed. “We beat them.” B 
I asked him to say that again. 
He grinned. “We beat them. Our 
basketball team challenged them ¢ 
them by two points. A wonderful 
We leaned back in our chairs. 
Lord!” Davenport said softly. 
They carried us into another p 
this stop and then to a nice room 
in the building. There was a bowl 
served kumquats and other sweet 
table in the room. That night, wit 
plete disregard for the Japanese 
drive southward, the local dign 
feasted us with chicken and pork 
three or four different ways, several 
eties of fish and a good light wine. 
Early the next morning we we 
There was a hint of a wider trai 
the Chinese provided us with rickshz 
Doc decided that one of these wo 
too bumpy for me. The leg might 
more than it was bleeding already. 


went on in the sedan chair and, as it tum 


out, I had less trouble than the o} 
They all broke down on the rough pa 
the way to our next village. 

We didn’t have much chance to f 
the Japs. About noon that day whil 
cending the steep hill that lay betwe 
and our day’s destination, a Zero 
straight at us over the ridge. I gue 
was going too fast to notice us o 
anything about it. 


Ordeal by Highway 


We got to the village in the early 


noon, hours ahead of our next mean 
milestones of our escape, for each meant travel. We sat there, waiting and we 
a village and each village was putting us ing, until dusk. Then the always m 


Chinese produced a 1941 American s 
wagon and a Chinese charcoal-b 
truck. 


Doc thought it would be better for m 
to ride in the truck because I ha¢ 
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nervous-looking Chinese with glasses. He stretch out. Three quilts were put on 


\' soothing feeling? 
| = a spoke good English. He shook hands a floor of the truck. At dark I was p 


number of times. on top of them and off we went. The 
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a 
the 
eh 
ER*S 
to 
ain. Dr. C—— sat in the dark truck 
i me. 
Wad looked forward to this for a long, 
‘iilitime, but after a bit I began to pine for 
\ @ieedan chair and even Charlie’s stretch- 
he springs of that truck just weren’t 
gs. Every time we'd hit a bump, and 
ust have hit a million, I’d leave the 
. The next bump would get me com- 
down. I put both my hands down to 
| what was left of my leg, to keep it 
h banging. That didn’t help much. it 
thumped and bled and throbbed. We 
| going. 
ran still hear Dr. C—— trying to com- 
ime. “Ah, Mista Lawrson. All right?” 
| ask in the darkness. I could only 
‘ hind us now I heard one explosion 
r another, regularly paced. And when 
juld speak I asked Dr. C—— what they 


i 
| 


( 


‘ 
1 


\Ah, Mista Lawrson,” he said, sad and 
cid. “Japanese too close. So Chinese 
'W up road behind us, just after we pass 
. I didn’t want to tell you.” 

ate that night we stopped and when 
carried me out of the truck I guess I 
Ss pretty well broken down. But I did 
them say that we had reached Choo 
ow Lishui, the place where I had wanted 
land the Ruptured Duck. As badly off 
I was, and as filled with helpless relief 
I was at the thought of reaching the 


w the men around us were pronouncing 
shui. We had said it something like 
ishooey,” to Charlie, that night in the 
herman’s hut. They were saying it 
eesh-way.” No wonder Charlie didn’t 
derstand us. 

All of us now called for Dr. C to 
kK him to find out about the plane. He 
ent away and spoke for some time with 
e Chinese officials. Then he came back 
id told us that there would be no plane 
sre. The Chinese had been forced to 
Ow up the airport to keep the Jap planes 
om landing there. 

I guess I must have passed out after 
fearing that, for I don’t remember what 
appened for two or three hours. The 
t thing I remember was that I was in 
ed. It was dark and someone was shaking 
ne awake. Whoever it was said it was 3 
M. and that we had to get out of Choo 
vhow Lishui. The Japanese were bringing 





““Touché, touché,’ Mr. Horton—not ‘kitchy-kitchy-kitchy!’” 


d of our long journey, I still noticed - 
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mechanized stuff over the very roads the 
Chinese had blown up earlier that night. 

Doc dressed my stump hurriedly, throw- 
ing away the soggy bandage, and I was 
carried outside to a small camphor-burn- 
ing bus and stretched out on the back seat. 
We got off a little after four, cold and 
hungry and hopeful that the bus would 
keep going. 

That was a ride! We soon nicknamed 
the Chinese driver Johnny Beep-beep. The 
bus’ brakes were only third in importance 
in his mind. The horn was first, the steer- 
ing wheel second. He was the damned- 
est driver I ever saw. Nothing bothered 
him, including our yells. 

We were getting out of Chekiang Prov- 
ince now and Dr. C—— was having trou- 
ble with the changing dialects. About 1 
o’clock on that afternoon of the 22d we 
raced like a’ wraith through a town on 
whose gate was posted a sign showing a 
skull, crossbones and a rat. Dr. C—— 
thought it might be notice of bubonic 
plague in the place. But on the outskirts 
of the village we decided that we’d just 
have to eat, for we had had nothing that 
day. So we stopped and were relieved to 
find that the sign was simply a poster 
advertising a kind of “Kill the Rat Week” 
in that village. 


Signal for Air Raid 


About an-hour after lunch, Johnny 
Beep-beep brought the careening bus to a 
grinding stop on a yawning curve in the 
mountainous road. We had just passed a 
little settlement of eight or ten houses. We 
looked out. There was nothing in sight 
except a limitless view of rolling country- 
side, green with spring. 

Johnny turned and said something to 
Dr. C——. Dr. C—— said, “Ginwah?” in- 
credulously. We knew that meant air raid. 

“But there isn’t anything in sight,” some- 
one said. “Let’s go on.” 

“No, it is better to do what the driver 
tells us,” Dr. C said. We sat there 
about twenty minutes. It was so quiet and 
it seemed such a waste of time that I asked 
Dr. C —— to find out how Johnny knew 
there was an air raid. He spoke to the 
driver. 

“He saw a warning signal in the settle- 
ment we just went through,” he said. 

An hour later we were ready to doubt 
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that, and said so. Dr. C transmitted 
this to Johnny. Johnny spoke without pas- 
sion. Dr. C——— translated. 

“He said that he knows, from experi- 
ence, that the Japanese planes will shoot 
any moving thing on a road. It is better to 
wait, he says.” 

The boys got out to stretch and look 
down the steep hill to the valley below. 
What they saw made them excited. [ 
hobbled out of the bus and looked over 
the edge. A little river meandered through 
the valley. On it in countless flatboats 
were hundreds of Chinese families, their 
possessions banked around them, poling 
down the river in obvious flight. 

We bounced on to P—— late that 
afternoon but couldn’t find the place 
where we were supposed to go. We drove 
aimlessly through the crowded streets until 
nearly dark, wondering if we were just stu- 


pid or whether something had gone wrong.- 


Then the boys spotted an elderly white 
woman, the only one we had seen for days. 
She was dressed in severe black. Daven- 
port got out of the bus and spoke to her 
and found that she was the missionary we 
were looking for. She led us to the mis- 
sion, and the officials of the town caught 
up with us there. * 


Business as Usual 


The Chinese contempt for Japan’s 
spring offensive was a nerve-jarring but 
stirring thing to see in action. P——— was 
going about its usual routine, but you 
never got the impression that it was an os- 
trich. Everybody seemed to know the Japs 
were coming that way. There was no 
hysteria and very little emotion. The offi- 
cials of P insisted on giving us a 
feast that night. When they heard that it 
was Clever’s birthday their joy was touch- 
ing and genuine. They even found ripe 
peaches for him. 

I couldn’t stay long, and after I was in 
bed I asked myself out loud why it was 
that every bed I slept in had the same 
overpowering smell. It must be some sort 
of national disinfectant the Chinese use, 
I said to myself. After a while I couldn’t 
stop saying it. Doc came in and gave me 
more morphine. Then I could say the 
truth. It was my leg, not disinfectant. I 
had been trying to kid myself. 

It was still dark when we got up on the 
morning of the 23d. Johnny Beep-beep 
was in his driver’s seat, beep-beeping for 
us. We started off and got to a bridge, and 
the middle portion of it was so narrow 
that it didn’t seem possible that we could 
make it. The boys got out and walked 
across. Johnny got out, too. He squinted 
across the bridge like a man aiming a 
rifle. Then we backed up, got a running 
start, and made it. We scraped on both 
sides and probably bulged it a little. But 
we made it. 

You drive on the left side of the road 
over there. At least you’re supposed to. 
But somebody forgot to tell Johnny about 
the rule. He’d go around a curve with a 
deep drop on our left and a precipice ris- 
ing off the road on our right, and he’d 
scrape the precipice all the way around the 
bend. Of course he couldn’t see what was 
coming the other way. That didn’t worry 
Johnny. 

I looked up once and there, coming 
right at us, was a big camouflaged Chi- 
nese army truck with foliage tied on the 
top of it. The road was very narrow. 
Johnny’s brother must have been at the 
wheel of the army truck. When Johnny 
gave him a beep-beep, he got back a beep- 
beep. I shut my eyes and waited for the 
crash, but Johnny had gauged it just right- 
The camouflaged truck scraped all along 
our side and moved us over two or three 
inches on the road. Johnny didn’t bat an 
eye or change his 30-mile speed. 

The blown-up airport at Choo Chow 
Lishui was a blow, for we had counted 

| so much on getting to a plane in four days 
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after leaving L——. But when w 
Nanching about two o'clock in th 
ing after more than 22 hours in th 
was even tougher to learn at Ching 
headquarters that the field there 
been destroyed. We had talked 
else for two days except getting tf 
there. Now it would have to be Kj 

There was iodine at the 
headquarters, the first we had 
the crash five weeks earlier. Afi 
were welted and sore with bedby 
lice. I still had the bedsores on m 
Doc dabbed all of us from he: d 

I slept late the next day, wi 
Sunday. For some reason beyon« 
derstanding we weren’t going to tra’ 
day. The Chinese army had deei 
better not. There wasn’t anythin 7 
or do—except wonder about E 
got up and practiced with my ¢ 
around the headquarters. I wished 
already written to Ellen. } 

Davenport rushed in late in the 
ing, bursting with news. He had m 
missionaries in Nanching and had 
down to their place. They had a 
They got a San Francisco news bre 





(— start 


for Dav. The fellow on the radio haji , st ° 
that Doolittle was back in the ‘ate ig to la 
he had been made a general and got} je 


old t st 
smile } 
q uth | 
aly. "Yo 
begat to 
spew stat 


everybody else on the flight was go 
get either the D.S.C. or the D.F.C. D 
port couldn’t make out which. A 
it was exciting. Not only that & 
missionaries were going to come up 
us later that day and tell us their # « «i | 
about Hal Watson, our buddy, whdm» tx? 
come through Nanching a month but. junto 
injured. impet and 0 


Just after noon, a Chinese colon I « phat, be 
on me in my room and brought alori.); (— 
phonograph and an armful of recorg «0: £ 


told him to shoot the works and p 
all, and I shifted myself into a more ¢ 
comfortable position in bed. He lo f harcod 
pleased as he cranked up the springs jh v 
put on a record. es down 
ee ier us 
A Chinese Serenade 9 (isi 
uithoc 
Then out of the horn came a thin, rif» \VG 
kind of chopsticky song. It had tiBpiiy: 
occurred to me that they’d be Chi 
records. The Chinese musical scale) 
seven notes but there seems to be § 
ban against using all but three of th 
After a couple of records that sour 
exactly alike I looked helplessly ac 
the room at Dr. C——. Dr. C—— was 
ting there in a chair, a little dreamy-e 
his head moving back and forth keey® 
time with the three scraping notes. — 
The colonel played his records for ab 
two hours. I smiled at him after each ¢ 
but finally after one of the records I as 
him if he had an American record. q 
“Certainly,” he said. “The best.” _ 
He reached down to the bottom of 
pile and drew out a thin platter and 
the needle on it. It had a distant, sera 
melody. Now and then you could he 
woman singing in a high-pitched ve 
Then the record would run into worn- 
spaces and only the needle noise ¥ 
heard. When it was over I asked the ce 
nel what it was. 
He looked at me, surprised. “J 
MacDonald, of course,” he said.” 
played the rest of the Chinese r 
He went out of the room once an 
thing ran down, but by this time t) 
kitchen help and other servants © 
standing in the doorway listening. Wh 
the spring would run down, one of the 
would leap into the room and wind itt 
tight again—and the-records played on. 
The missionaries came late in the afte 
noon, with cigarettes and the story abo 
Watson. ‘ 
Watson’s arm was badly dislocated wht 
he came through Nanching. The missio 
aries didn’t know any particulars é 
that it had happened in a parachute img | 
os) 
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(had tried to set the sae for i ee pelea . .. but one would surely 
there was no anesthetic. So they be at Heng-yang. ’ \ 
Hal a few drinks of whisky,and when _— The Flying Tigers had gone on from F A T H E R S D A Y J U N E 2 0 rm 
as feeling pretty good, one of the Kian but there was an AVG radioman| “°° a — = , 
sonaries asked him if he’d mind chang- there. And not only American food, but 
ychairs. Watson walked across the shower baths. Two intelligent Chinese took 
4, and started to sit down in the new care of our needs at the place. One was 
i T. M. Wang, general secretary of the 
| he did, the missionary grabbed him Officers Moral Endeavor Association. The 
jy the bad arm and pulled up on it other was Koo S-ken, interpreter for] ' 
| atson dropped his weight. The mis- the AVG. He knew more American slang] — 
ry hoped to snap it back in place. But words than I did. 
Fyain was so great, even through the We sat around talking for a long time 
tive of alcohol, that Watson fainted. to Koo S-ken and smoking his cigarettes. 
son went on the’next day, still in great He told how the Japs seemed to single out 
the universities and schools when they 
ne Mosquitoes were as hungry as the bombed Shanghai. I said that seemed like 
ugs that night,and bigger and smarter. a waste of bombs. 
y even went after Dr. C and got But Koo S-ken said, “No, those Japa- 
e of the netting around his bed. He nese are smart guys. They know that edu- 
hed out and lighted the candle near cation produces leaders. So they attempted 
bed and brought it inside the netting to crush the source—our universities and 
ly to smoke or burn them out. But the schools.” 
; thing he did was set the netting on fire. I gave him Ellen’s gun that night. It was 
rusty by now, but he seemed to appreciate 


antivir ounmee: mage 











Battle with Fire’ it very much. 
, : The next day I tried the crutches a little 
Dr. C—— started to curse in Chinese for more practice but didn’t do too well. 


e he swatted out the spreading flames. We had an air-raid warning when a Jap 
jstarted to laugh and couldn't stop. It observation plane flew over the city, but 
st have been weakness or something, that was the extent of that. Dr. C 
I couldn’t stop laughing. bought Ellen a fine Chinese tea set, and 
er a while Dr. C came over to Koo S-ken, who had heard about Ellen, 
| bed. “Ah, Mista Lawrson,” he said, gave me one of those Chinese silver but- 
etfully. “You wake?” ton-symbols you see on the dress hats of 
Ve began to roll the next day. There Chinese kids. He told me it would bring 
5 a new station wagon waiting for us Ellen and the baby good luck. Late the 
en we got up. Doc decided that it same day a Chinese colonel and his wife 
uld be better for me to ride in it sit- and daughter visited us, after we had had 
g up, than to go on in the bus. The road our first haircuts. They all knew Doolittle. 
s good and our time was better. We got He had come through Kian and they had 
at 6 A.M., had lunch at 9:30 at Lingtse, entertained him. 

ere Dr. C—— bought a beautiful vase On the morning of the 27th a number 
ja gift for Ellen, and headed for Kian, of high-ranking Chinese officers called on 
id the plane for Chungking, safety, and us and left their cards. The mayor of Kian 
Pdical care. arrived at 6:30 that morning to pre- 
JA charcoal-engined ferryboat broke sent us with embroidered shirts and new 
jwn with us that day and we drifted shorts. 

azily down a stream until another ferry We got off about 7 o’clock, had lunch 
me after us, hooked on and stopped us at Ning-hang and, when we stopped later 
til ours could be fixed. But we still made in the day at a place named Cha Ling with 
jan at 6 o’clock that evening and put up tire trouble, we were joined by a somber 
jan AVG hostel. There was no plane. Chinese soldier. As we started off with him 
me field was gone. We were numb with in the station wagon he handed us Luger 
| 

I 
| 
| 
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SOARS 





“Dear Dad: You'll love these shirts and ties. Guess what! 
They're Manhattans, same kind you’ve always worn.” 





Yes, Dad knows and respects Manhattan quality—it’s been famous for 
generations. Manhattan shirts fit permanently because they’re Size-Fixt, 
Man-Formed, and Collar-Perfect. Manhattan ties are beautifully de- 
signed and finished with fine detail in every respect. 





Be sure the shirts and ties you give have the meaningful 
Manhattan label. It’s a way of saying you're giving the best. 





SHIRTS and TIES 





ALAN 
FOSTER 





If you have difficulty obtaining Manhattan Products, please be patient. 
Go to your favorite store again; shipments are made frequently. 
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FIRST CALL! 


YES! ... America’s soldiers, sailors and marines are 
getting “first call” on delicious Beech-Nut Gum. 

And like you, we feel that serving our men in the 
services is a privilege that comes ahead of everything 
else. 

So if there are times when your dealer can’t supply 
you with your favorite Beech-Nut Gum, we know you 
i will understand the reason why. 
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automatics. Dr. C—— spoke to him for a 
long time and then listened while the 
Chinese spoke for five or ten minutes. 
Finally the soldier stopped. 

“Bandits,” Dr. C——— explained. 

But we saw no bandits and pulled into 
Heng-yang at 9:30 that night. The Chinese 
soldier dutifully collected all our guns and 
left us. 

The plane couldn’t meet us at Heng- 
yang. The field was barricaded against 
Jap planes and thus against ours. 

There were pictures of Doolittle, Gray, 
Watson and Holstrom at Heng-yang—all 
bearded and dirty and strange-looking. I 
looked at them while Doc dressed my leg 
and I wondered what had happened to 
them and the others. 


Fate of the Pagoda 


We were in Heng-yang most of the next 
day. We learned that when Thatcher and 
Smitty’s crew came through they got some 
excitement. The Japs. bombed the city 
all three days they were there and they 
watched the whole thing from a pagoda 
on a neighboring hill. The morning they 
left the city they had hardly gone before 
the Japs were back. This time they must 
have known something for they bombed 
and machine-gunned the pagoda. It all 
made me more thankful than ever that 
even in our helpless condition our Chi- 
nese had spirited us this far along on our 
journey. There was never a thought of 
betrayal though they could have got rich 
by selling us. 

That afternoon of the 28th we drove 
through the streets of Heng-yang on a 
sightseeing and shopping tour, looking at 
the holes where buildings once had been. 
There were a lot of stores in the city, and 
wide streets. The boys left me in the car, 
to make better time when they shopped. 
It was interesting, watching the ,_Jple. 
Every beggar and every tradesman had a 
different kind of noisemaker or a different 
sounding cry to identify the thing he 
was selling or the urgency of his want. 
The people came by the station wagon in 
endless streams. There were always faces 
pressed against the window, staring at my 
stump and my broken mouth. And, a 
greater curiosity, my white face. 

We were joined on the shopping tour by 


a Heng-yang merchant, John F. Yang, who 


presented me with an embroidered scroll 
which I treasure very much. It was his 
concept of the American eagle. His people 
had sewed and stitched all night on it. He 
also presented all of us with sword canes. 

The train came to Heng-yang. We got 
aboard late in the afternoon, in an English- 
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type compartment. We crawled and jerk; 
through the night to Kweilin. This w 
our new great destination. This is whe 
the plane would certainly be. 

There was an ambulance at the s 
for me, but it was one of those camp 
buggies and I said to hell with it. I had hy 
enough of their springs. I rode to the AVi 
hostel in a station wagon. 

The hostel at Kweilin was set in a woos 
away from the town and a mile or f 
from the airport. And there we had a gr 
treat. I think I could smell that coffee 
good two miles away. It was too good 
be true; but there it was. I don’t knowk 
much we drank. Just then the Japs didn 
seem important. We had coffee and an ip 
tact airfield. ' 

The hostel was new and spotless. Th 
Flying Tigers were elsewhere once ag 
but the radioman was there. The place 
had a nice lawn in front of it and separa 
rooms for all of us. 

The plane wasn’t in, but that would ha 
been too much to expect, even of the Chi 
nese. The AVG man said he had been if 
radio contact with Chungking and thal 
the plane would be there the next day. 
corroborate that, a Chinese colonel w 
had known Doolittle for years came | 
Visit us that afternoon and told us he t 
been informed that the plane would a 
rive. The wrong kind of plane came ft 
next day Twelve Japanese bomber 
drummed over in close formation 
bombed the city and airport. 

Their coming was no surprise. In their 
bewilderingly casual way the Chinese have 
an amazing system of air-raid alarms. We 
were having breakfast when the first warn- 
ing was sounded. It was a strange sort of 
“siren.” The noise was made by a Chinese 
hitting an old automobile brake drum with 
a spike. As soon as we found out what it 
meant we started to get up from the table. 

“Keep your seats,” the AVG man said, 
continuing his breakfast. “The planes have 
just taken off.” 

We asked him how he knew. 

“T can tell by the way the fellow’s beat- 
ing the brake drum,” he said, pretty bored 
about the whole thing. “You'll know when | 
the planes get closer. He'll start beating” 
faster and faster.” And he went back to 
his food while we picked at ours and lis- é 
tened to the brake drum. } 
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He was a nonchalant fellow, that AVG 
man. He had come up to Kweilin just” 
before the Japs had broken through Gen- 
eral Stilwell’s line and overrun the coun- 
try. He had gotten out with an American 
jeep, a Tommy-gun, a ton truck filled with 
gas, ammunition and food—he had a boy 
drive this for him while he drove the jeep— 
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O it goes, on a dozen fronts — American industry backing up 
American men with fire-power, with a rising flood of war tools and 
transport, with a heightening volume of all kinds of ordnance. 


The Fisher contribution to this effort, in terms of volume, is huge. 
But volume alone fails to tell the whole story of the Fisher effort. 
For the long-acquired skills of the Fisher craftsmen are today playing 
a part of national importance. They have a vital and specific value of 


. their own. 


Our country’s leaders realize that it takes precision men to do a job 


GENERAL 


L\ice goin. baby! 


First in the automotive industry to 
fly the Navy **E” with threestars, Fisher 
has also been awarded the Army-Navy 
“E” for its ahead - of - schedule tank 
production. 


precisely — that extreme standards of mathematical exactness must 
be met in order to surpass the technical excellence of our enemy’s 
war machines. And Fisher, as a precision center, has been honored 
with a number of very difficult assignments. 


Our fighting men are doing the big job. But the vicious snick of our 
well-turned breech- 
blocks, the roar of 
our tanks, the bark 
of our anti-aircraft 
guns are music to 
their ears. 
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he jeep next to him he brought out 
speautiful Anglo-Burmese girl. 
an was beating the brake drum a 


at the AVG man lingering over his 
nd I guess all of us thought of what 
tppened to the pagoda just after 
‘and the boys had left. Finally the 
nan got up and stretched. We 
{ up and followed him to a near-by 
Jat was the hostel’s shelter. The 
jwere over the city and the field a 
inutes later, giving both of them 


| had. 


isappointment Strikes Again 


same day we had a nerve-racking 
hintment. After the Japs left we 

nother plane coming. We got out- 
d saw a Chinese National Airways 
our plane—go over our heads and 


r the AVG field. Some of the boys 


lin the jeep and rushed out to the 
| @But the plane had gone. We just 


rt believe it. We had counted on 
na hospital that night. The thought 
ding any more pain was too much 
of us. But the plane had simply 
| We found out later that it was 
intended for us. 
next day was Sunday. We had an- 
alarm but saw no planes. In fact, 
ening the boys went down to the 
in the jeep to a movie. It was 
n Pacific” with Chinese subtitles. I 
yt make it. Dr. C—— must have 
try for me, for he brought in an arm- 
of firecrackers and some punk he 
urchased in the town. 
e'll have nice fun and shoot fire- 
ers, Mista Lawrson,” he said. 
jwe sat on the porch and lighted the 
uses and flicked them out on the 
|A group of Chinese gathered around 
leemed to enjoy the noise. That was 
po much for me—after the bombing 
ad undergone the day before. I went 
‘inside and found some reading mat- 
lall about a year old. 
le plane didn’t come the next day 
r. That was June Ist. Nor the next, 
, was very stormy. McClure and the 
i man went down to the field in the 
| in the rain, and radioed Chungking 
p to ask about the plane. 
ley came back with some news. 
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“I’m too tired to take a bus. Let’s walk” 
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The ship had been forced back once by the 
condition of the field and once by 
the storm. 

But the plane finally came. It came the 
afternoon of June 3d. We heard it coming 
first, then saw it—a DC-3 with our Air 
Corps markings—and we yelled and waved 
from the hostel. The only transportation 
we had to the field was already down there. 
The field was two miles away, over rough 
land. 

We just had to wait. I can’t describe it. 

Some terribly long time after that— 
maybe half an hour—we heard the jeep 
coming. And then we saw it. The AVG 
man was driving it. With him were Capt. 
Tex Carleton, a classmate of mine at Kelly; 
Ed McElroy, who was on the raid; and 
Davey Jones—with a medical kit. 

I knew Id start crying as soon as 
I heard Davey’s voice, and of course I did. 

You see, Dave was the first one of the 
boys I had heard from at L The 
never explainable Chinese grapevine 
brought him word, after he reached Choo 
Chow Lishui, that Doc was going to take 
my leg. Davey sent me a letter by a 
series of runners. I couldn’t read it when it 
arrived, so Mrs. Fitzgerald did. It had a 
few cuss words in it that made her blush 
as she read into them. But it meant a lot 
to me. Davey never mentioned the leg in 
the letter, but I knew he knew. 

“We've got a lot of unfinished business 
back at home,” he reminded me in the 
letter. His wife had just had a baby. Mrs. 
Holstrom was about to have one. 

All of us were nuts to know what had 
happened to the others. Davey and Mc- 
Elroy had the dope. We sat around the 
hostel and they began talking. They talked 
most of the night. Some of the following 
we learned later, but most of it we heard 
from Davey and McElroy that night in 
Kweilin. 

Doolittle ran into a few Japanese planes 
as he went in, but his B-25 had too much 
speed for them. He hit Tokyo at exactly 
the time when a propaganda broadcast, in 
English, was telling whoever was listening 
in that Tokyo could never be bombed. 

Doolittle flew so low over a baseball 
park that he broke up the game. He got 
his bombs and incendiary away on fac- 
tories and warehouses. On the way out he 
went fast across a field full of red and 
silver training planes and, according to 
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his navigator, Lieut. Henry Potter, you 
could hear Doolittle cussing without the 
aid of the interphone because he had noth- 
ing else to drop. 

He went in high over the China coast, 
and over the storm, judging his time and 
distance. At about 10 o’clock that night 
of April 18th he decided he was as close 
to Choo Chow Lishui as he could get. He 
ordered his boys to bail out and then he 
jumped into that pitch-black rainy night. 

He landed in a rice paddy that had been 
freshly fertilized with human excrement 
and freshly plowed. He waded through 
it to the nearest dike, took off his shoes 
and threw them back in. Then he curled 
up on the dike and went to sleep, using his 
parachute as a cover. 

The next morning he decided he’d need 
the shoes for walking. So he waded back 
into the paddy and rescued them. They 
were resting nicely on top of the stuff. Then 


he started walking. He reached a village} . 


very soon, got his bearings and discovered 
that if he had chosen to walk off at a 
slightly different angle he would have 
fallen into the hands of the Japanese, 
whose patrols occupied positions quite 
close by. He later found his smashed 
plane. 

York, who was our operations officer 
at Eglin, landed in Russia. He got down 
near Vladivostok, the only one of the 16 
planes to get down whole. The Russians 
interned him and his crew. York wasn’t 
scheduled to go on the Japan raid. He 
was assigned at Eglin with the understand- 
ing that his job would end when we got to 
the Coast. But he begged the CO of the 
17th Group so hard that the CO finally 
okayed him the rest of the way. 


Prepared for Emergencies 


McElroy told us that he had very little 
trouble. He didn’t get much antiaircraft, 
got away, flew in high over China, couldn’t 
find the field and ordered his boys to bail 
out. McElroy had time to crawl back to 
the tail of his ship, after putting on the 
automatic pilot, for a smaller satchel from 
the contents of his B-4 bag. He put in 
emergency rations, extra shirts, shorts and 
his shaving equipment. Then he jumped 
out—kind of fashionably—with his bag 
packed. 

Everybody else in McElroy’s crew 
landed safely, got together after a few 
villages and went on to Chungking. And 
back to work. 

Davey said he saw one of his bombs 
hit a power plant in Tokyo. He said the 
building suddenly looked like a barrel, 
with the sides rounded out and the top 
circular. Then the “barrel” blew up. 

Hoover, who took off just behind Doo- 
little, reached China when it was still light. 
He got under the storm, swung down a 
series of valleys and just before dark, set 
his plane down in a-big rice paddy. He 
had to keep his wheels up, of course. The 


ship skidded in on its belly, chewing up Dr. Scholl’s 4-Way 
the props and flaps but not a man was| Relief Acts Instantly 


hurt. 

He had a tough time destroying the 
plane, which was a part of our plan. Unless 
we got to a friendly Chinese field we were 
to scuttle the ships, to keep them from 
falling into the hands of the Japanese. 
With that in mind, all of the planes carried 
a large incendiary cylinder. 

Hoover got out his incendiary, put it 
on an auxiliary gas tank and started it 
burning. But something went wrong and 
the fire went out. The boys then got out 
their axes and tried to hack through to the 
wing tanks, but they couldn’t get through. 
So Hoover uncocked a gas line near one 
of the engines. A stream of 100 octane 
ran out on the ground. He tossed a match 
into the pool on the ground and got away 
from there as fast as he could. 

The plane was soon a crackling bon- 
fire. Curious Chinese came from all 
around to watch the strange spectacle. 
They crowded very closely around the 
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Come to Maine for rest and relaxation 
if you can—but if you can’t, keep Maine 
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1. Sends pain flying 
2. Quickly removes y 
corns sf 
3. Prevents corns, 
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Mist your hours 
of work and 
leisure pain-free! Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads 
speedily relieve your 
misery from corns and 
gently remove them—while you are on the “go”! 
Cushioning, soothing, protective, they instantly 
stop tormenting shoe friction; lift painful pressure. 
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cations supplied for removing them. The pads alone 
will give youimmediate reliefand prevent sore toes, 
corns, blisters from new or tight shoes—another 
advantage of Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads over old-time 
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plane but fled in all directions when the 
ship began spouting like a Roman candle. 
Watson, who weighs over 200 pounds, 
bailed out about midnight and came down 
through heavy rain and intense darkness. 
As he got closer to the ground he pulled 
out his flashlight, pressed the button, and 
pointed it toward the ground. He wanted 
to be set, physically, for the landing. But 
the beam didn’t reach that far. 

Then he had a sudden fear that the 
chute wasn’t open or something might 
have gone wrong with it, for it was smaller 
than a man of his weight should use. So 
he flashed the light up and he could see 
the big white canopy over his head. 


Caught in the Cords 


But that wasn’t all he saw. His right arm 
was sticking straight up in the air, twisted 
in the chute cords. In the excitement he 
had not felt it get snarled and wrenched 
upward when the chute opened. He pulled 
his arm down and stuck the thumb of that 
hand between his teeth, to hold it down. 

Watson landed on his back in a shallow 
stream. He couldn’t move his arm. He 
couldn’t get to his feet. He«couldn’t roll 
over on his bad shoulder, for it had begun 
to pain very badly now, and he couldn’t 
roll over the other way because the flow 
of the stream he was lying in had bellied 
out the chute and was pulling in the direc- 
tion away from the good arm. He tried to 
unbuckle his chute harness, but that’s a 
two-hand job. 

With his good left arm he reached into 
his shirt and took out a tube of morphine. 
He broke the seal but smashed the needle, 
too. 

He got out another tube and jabbed 
the point through his wet shirt and into 
his shoulder. The pain of his arm was 
unbearable. He wanted to pass out, and 
did. 

He slept in the creek until the next after- 
noon, cut away, got out of his chute har- 
ness and began walking. He found a 
Chinese shack within a few hundred yards 
and went in, shaking from head to foot 
with a chill. The Chinese put him in a bed, 
covered him and lighted pots of charcoal 
under the bed. ; 

Watson couldn’t make them understand 
who he was or where he wanted to go, but 
the next day he saw a man who turned out 
to be a papermaker walk past the hut with 
a basket of his wares. He bade his kind but 
wholly bewildered hosts a quick farewell 
—after giving the wife the chute—and set 


out after the papermaker. The m 
him to a town. 

Watson had plenty of excit 
Tokyo. The antiaircraft fire was so 
he kept looking out at the wings, y & 
for holes to show in them. He gota 
in on a tank plant among other 
but, on the way, the same three erui 
had all seen opened fire on him. 
flying very low. One of the shells 
the water near by, close enough to 
water over the plane. Sergeant 
Watson’s tough old gunner, who 
an Army flier for 12 years, fought 
pursuit plane that came after them 
they were at bombing level, and 
cruiser went to work on them, 
wheeled his machine guns around, f@) 
back with what, in that case, amo | 
toa cap pistol. But he gave that bige | 
a peppering its crew will long reme® 

Sergeant Scott is one great guy, 
described the scene over Tokyo as “a® 
sunshiny day with overcast antiai 
fire.” When it came time for him 
out over China, Scott took along a 
of whisky and a pack of cigarettes, 
son ordered him and the others to g¢ 
at 10,000 feet. We had been told. thi 
couldn’t trust the reported heights of 
of the hills and mountains over whic 
might have to fly. 

Anyway, Scott came down throug 
pitch-black rainy night for what 
like a long time, and then he felt f 
break through the light branches, 
and leaves of the upper part of a tree. 

Then he stopped, swung like a pe 
lum for a while and slowed down. jj: 
knew his chute was caught in a tree, BUR 3.19. 
couldn’t see the trunk of the tree. TH»; ( 
were no branches in sight and he cou. ;: | 
see the ground. So he struck a mateh@.,}, ; 
dropped it, but it sputtered out. They, i; | 
lighted a cigarette, got a good red asl unt 
it and let it drop. 

He watched that red ash go down 
down until it was little more than a 
point of light. He reached up and 
the chute cords a tentative tug. 
seemed to be holding all right. So hes 
“To hell with it,’ drank the whisky 
then went to sleep, dangling there. — 

When he woke up at dawn he saw y 
he was. The tree that had caught him” 
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on the rim of a precipice ten feet av _ 
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rom his chute, climb down the trunk on 
he side away from the drop and get away. 
‘Charlie Ozuk, one of the navigators, 
asn’t as lucky as Scott. When Ozuk 
anded he scraped down the rough face 
pf a cliff. The chute hooked on the top 
and flung him against the face of the drop. 
The blow cut his shin very badly. 

| Ozuk hung there bleeding all that night 
and all the next day. On the morning of 
he following day he had enough strength 
0 pull himself to the top, where he passed 
out from exhaustion. He regained con- 
sciousness late in the afternoon and was 
just crawling away on hands and knees 
when the Chinese found him. Ozuk’s shin 
became infected. 
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| 
| Epitome of Various Escapes 
| Hilger led the raid on Nagoya. He put 
jhis bombs on an aircraft factory, an oil 
|storage warehouse and a military arsenal, 
‘and strewed incendiaries all over a military 
/ barracks. He didn’t see a plane in the air, 
|and the antiaircraft fire was wild. 
Hilger’s rear gunner, Staff Sergeant Ed 
Bain, said a funny thing. One of the anti- 
aircraft puffs appeared about a hundred 
yards away, the closest of many aimed at 
them. 

“Hey,” the gunner said into the inter- 
| phone. “They’re shootin’ at us!” as if it 
| Weren’t allowed. 

When the time came that night of the 

raid for Hilger to bail out he tried to get 

| up from his seat to start for the well, but 

_ his chute wouldn’t fit through the narrow 
Opening between his seat and the copilot’s. 
Hilger unfastened one side of his chute so 
he could slip past. The gas was going in a 
hurry. Hilger dropped down through the 
well without remembering that he had un- 
fastened one side of his harness. 

He got a terrific jerking around when 
the chute opened. It badly hurt his back 
and thigh. He tore down two trees and 
was knocked cold in the landing. The 
Chinese nearly shot him as a Jap. He was 
the first white man that had ever been seen 

) in that area. 

Bob Gray, the tough “bridesmaid” of 
our wedding, ordered his men to bail out 
with what he thought was plenty of room. 

But he was much lower than he realized. 
Bob’s chute swung him only twice be- 
fore he hit the mountainous ground over 
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which most of the boys bailed out. It 
knocked him out. When he came to, he 
ached all over, but after moving around a 
while he felt better, walked up a long hill 
and spent a cold night under his chute. 
Gray’s gunner, Corp. L. D. Faktor, 
was killed. When Bob gave the bail-out 
order on the interphone, Faktor called 
back, “I can’t hear you. What did you 
say?” Gray called back, “Get out of there.” 
Then, fearing something had gone wrong 
with the interphone, Gray sent one of the 
crew crawling back to the gunner’s place. 
There was a chute exit there. The fellow 


came back and told Gray that Faktor had | ' 


his chute on and his hatch open. To be 
sure, Gray called back there once more. 
There was no answer. He assumed Fak- 
tor had gone out. That’s when Bob jumped. 

The Chinese found poor Faktor next to 
the wreck of Gray’s plane. His chute bag 
was sprung but little of the chute had come 
out. Shorty Manch, Gray’s copilot, iden- 
tified him in a Chinese village by what was 
left of the kicking-mule insignia on his 
leather jacket. 

Manch probably was the most heavily 
armed chutist who ever jumped. He went 
out with two .45s, a .44 caliber rifle which 
his folks in Virginia sent him just before 
we left the States, a .22 automatic, a Luger, 
extra clips of ammunition, a hunting knife, 
a Bowie knife and an ax. 

We used to kid Shorty a lot about that 
rifle, and once he yelled back at us, “Don’t 
kid me, suckers. V’ll make my last stand 
with this shootin’ iron. ‘Manch’s Last 
Stand,’ they'll always call it.” He was sure 
proud of it. ; 

Before he jumped that night of April 
18th, Shorty saw to it that every weapon 
was in its proper place on him. He was 
well weighted down but he couldn’t bear 
the thought of going out without some 
candy bars. He stuffed a lot of them in 
his shirt, open at the collar, and dropped 
down into the night. 

His chute opened with a loud report and 
jerked him so badly that it shucked the 
candy bars right out of their wrappers and 
out of his shirt. Shorty just molted candy 
in midair. But, worst of all, for Shorty, his 
grip was broken on his family rifle and 
three of his four pistols. 

Shorty’s 6-foot 7-inch body frightened 
an entire village out of its huts. But he 
convinced them that he was a friend by 
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holding his nose and making a face in 
front of a Japanese flag. 

Holstrom probably had the most com- 
fortable chute landing. He came down in 
a big bush that tangled his chute and har- 
ness so badly that he couldn’t get free. He 
struggled for a while, but it was so dark 
he couldn’t see a thing, much less start 
working on the snarled cords. He had lost 
his flashlight on the way down. 

So he pulled the chute up over him and 
went to sleep. When dawn came he was 
very glad that he hadn’t fought too much 
the night before, trying to get loose. He 
was in a big bush which sat on the very 
edge of a 50-foot drop onto rock. 

Greening, who designed the cheap bomb 
sight, had the toughest time over Tokyo, 
but got in some great licks. Four new- 
type Japanese fighter planes came up fast 
behind them as he approached the city. 
Greening hugged the ground so close that 
he flew under some power lines in the hope 
that the pursuing planes would hit the 
lines. 

But the Japs missed the wires and came 
after him. Greening’s boys had to fight. 
They shot down two of the planes, and the 
others wheeled off, and by that time they 
were coming up to their targets. 

Greening got rid of his block-busters 
from 1,500 feet but his own incendiary 
almost got him. His bombardier’s aim was 
too good. He let the thing go as Greening 
dived. It fanned out over a gasoline re- 
finery and must have hit three or four stor- 
age tanks simultaneously. For they went 
up with a terrific explosion and Greening, 
Ken Reddy and the other boys in the plane 
were thrown around inside from the shock 
of the explosion below and behind them. 
A little closer and it would have knocked 
the plane to pieces. 

Greening decided that when he jumped 
out over China that night he was going to 
tour the countryside with enough to eat. 
When the gas was about to give out he got 
back in the navigator’s place, picked up 
both arms full of canned goods and short 
rations and asked the boys to pile a few 
more things on top of his load before they 
jumped out. The boys did. 


One Serious Omission 


Then Greening jumped, embracing his 
big load of provisions. He was going down 
through the night at about 180, congratu- 
lating himself on how thoughtful he was 
to prepare himself for perhaps many days 
of wandering on the ground, when sud- 
denly he snapped out of his reverie. 

“Good Lord!” he said, “I haven’t pulled 
the rip cord!” 

This called for a little more thought. He 
tried to figure out some way to pull the 
cord yet save the food. Then he decided 
that if he pulled the cord in a great hurry 
the cans and packages would continue 
falling at the same rate he was falling— 
then he could reach out and hug them to 
him again. 

That’s what he tried to do. But as soon 
as he let go of them the wind caught them 
and they fiew al! over the place, though 
Greening pulled that cord in what must 
have been record time. He said later that 
it was just like having a big grocery store 
shelf fall over on him. 

Technical Sergeant Waldo Bither’s 
chute opened in the plane, and Lieut. 
Thadd Blanton had a nerve-racking time 
repacking it before the engines began 
sputtering. 

Howard Sessler had a lot of trouble on 
the ground before he found a haven. The 
village into which he trudged, a day after 
bailing out, provided him with a bus and 
he started off in style. But the bus was 
attacked by Zeros. Sessler and the driver 
jumped out and threw themselves in a 
ditch. The Zeros swung around and strafed 
them as they lay on the ground, but the 
bullets missed. 

Sessler got out of that scrape, then con- 
tracted malarial fever. So did Jim Parker, 
Watson’s copilot. 


The Japanese captured two of our crews. 
Later, when they bragged about it over the 
air and said they had convicted our fellows 
of “inhuman acts” they mentioned only 
four men. They mentioned Bill Farrow, 
Dean Hallmark, Sergeant Harold Spatz 
and Corporal Jacob Deshazer. The Japs 
said at first that these men would be put 
to death if Japan were bombed again. 

Farrow and Hallmark were the pilots of 
the two planes. Since we started out with 
five men in each plane, that left six men 
unaccounted for by the Japs. The Chinese 
grapevine insisted that two men in each 
plane had been killed, but their names 
were unknown. 

Four of the six men unaccounted for by 
the Japs were Lieutenants Bob Hite, Bob 
Meder, Frank Kappeler and Chase Niel- 
son. The Chinese had word that Nielson 
had been bayoneted, but there was no way 
of checking on that. 

Wendell Furnas, an American who came 
back on the Gripsholm, after sharing a 
Japanese cell with J. B. Powell, the news- 
paperman the Japanese crippled, told us 
some months later that while in jail he had 
spoken to or seen eight of our boys, im- 
prisoned in the same place. Furnas was 
removed to another jail the day after the 
boys were brought in, but he knew Nielson 
was in the next cell. He thought one’s 
name was Farrell. That had to be Farrow, 
for he described him perfectly. He said 
there was a little fellow who didn’t say 
much whose name sounded like Deeter. 
That was Corp. Bill Dieter. Another one 
he knew as either Peter or Meder, which, 
of course, was Bob Meder. He was sure 
there were eight, which leaves only two 
missing. We had to assume that, like 
Faktor, they had paid the toughest price. 

Farrow, who changed copilots the day 
before the raid, had horrible luck. He got 
through the bombing, made his getaway, 
reached China and then had the terrible 
break of landing near a village controlled 
by a Japanese puppet government. 

The loyal Chinese of the village imme- 
diately got in touch with Chungking. The 
Chinese government attempted to bribe 
the puppet and get Farrow and the boys. 
But the puppet finally turned them over to 
the Japanese. The puppet was assassinated 
shortly thereafter, the Chinese said. 

The same thing may have happened to 
Hallmark. The Japs said on the radio 
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“T don’t have an appointment, but I have a date with him at five” 
























































that these men had been captured 
were being returned to Japan.” 
We lost every plane, if York’s pla 
Russia is counted. Eleven of our ¢ 
80 men were captured or killed. B ' 
the exception of York, Bob Emmop sal 
lan Herndon and the other boys 
landed in the plane near Vladivoste «lit 
of the 16 planes and 75 of the 80 m 
tually reached China. Just as the ¢ 
communiqué said, not one plane w hls | 
down during the raid itself. I thin 
was a terrific’feat, and a tribute to th 
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ry 
ning behind the whole, vast eng ¢ I 


What the Japs Had to Say — fis 
At first the Japs said we had ; 
ing of a military nature. We expe t 
kind of lie. They said their air-ré 
ings spread 800 miles along the 
archipelago, and that 10 planes 
in the raid. Of these, they said, ni 
shot down either by antiaircraft fi 
fighter planes. People continued wi 
luncheons undisturbed, the prop 
broadcast said, and only two thea 
celed their Saturday matinees in Tok 1 
where the air-raid alarm lasted eight! 
They guessed that we had come a 
carriers “spotted at a distant point 
eastern coast of Japan proper,” and 
stating that Japan could expect such 
tacks “as long as the United States 
carriers,” added that steps would be 
to punish those spreading “‘basele 
mors.” 
Tokyo said 48 hours after the raid 
fires were then under control. Then 
denied there had been any fires. 
They boasted that they knew about 
raid in advance and had bombed © 
airports “in the Lishui section of so 
Chekiang Province.” They admittei 
of life amounting to “about 4,000 
three planes. 
Chungking said on the radio at the 
time that the planes had not come 
China. Washington broadcasts said i 
our answer to Pearl Harbor and Bat 
and “the beginning of a great offensi 
The President, as you know, named SF 
gri-la as our take-off field. I thought | 
was a good gag when the boys told 
that night we sat around the AVG he 
in Kweilin. | 
(To be concluded next weeek) 
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One-Legged Angels Can’t Fly 


Continued from page 33 


I hyared you preach dat dry-bones ser- 
mon, so you ought to be smart enough to 
know how de bones all jine up on Risser- 
riction. Or maybe you don’t b’lieve what 
you preaches?” 

B’r Charlie beamed and slapped his leg. 
“T knowed hit all de time! But I had me 
sO Many wearies on my mind—” 

The Widow Duck glared accusingly. 

“I mean, I had dem wearies on my soul 
and I jest disremembered about de jinin’ 
er de dry bones in de valley.” B’r Charlie 
bid his senior usher a hasty goodby. 
“What I’m fixin’ to tell dat ole hippercrit- 
tin’ Henry,” he chuckled as he crutched 
away, “gonter make him squirm like de 
serpent in de gyarden.” 

Uncle Henry, however, refused to 
squirm. He sat placidly before the gear 
toom and listened to B’r Charlie’s conten- 
tion that, come Resurrection, the bones 
would be joined, citing Ezekiel as the au- 
thority. 

“Dat ain’t de way hit comed to me,” 
Uncle Henry said evenly. “F’m all be 
pitchers I seed, ole ’Zekiel wa’n’t no one- 
laigged prophet. Nor neither no hypper- 
crit. 

“But he jined de bones,” B’r Charlie in- 
sisted. “You read in de Bible and hit say: 


““Oh, de foot bone connected wid de an- 
kle bone— , 
And de ankle bone connected wid de 
shin bone— 
And de shin bone connected wid de 
knee bone— 


“And hit go on like dat.” 

“Hit do,” admitted the lotman. 

“So efn ole ’Zekiel kin jine up de dry 
bones—” 

“Whoa!” Uncle Henry interrupted. 
“You ain’t speakin’ de Book on ole ’Ze- 
kiel.” 

“You tellin’ me and I’m de preacher?” 
yelled B’r Charlie. 

“Sho, I’m tellin’ you. I’m tellin’ you 
*Zekiel wa’n’t no one-laigged hippercrit, on 
account er he was a two-laigged prophet.” 

“But he jined up de bones!” 

“You jest tryin’ to twis’ be Book,” Uncle 
Henry accused B’r Charlie. “You’s tryin’ 
to make a hippercrit outn ’Zekiel same as 
you—” 

“T ain’t twis’in’ nothin’!” shouted the 
preacher. “De Book natchally say, ‘De 
thigh bone connected wid—’ ” 

“°Zekiel,” the lotman put in, “was a 
prophet. He went over to town one day 
to prophesy and all de young’ns started 
in to yi-yi at him, on account er he was so 
ole.” 

“Amen,” admitted the preacher. “Dat’s 
about de subster er de tex’, but—” 

“So ole Miz Jezzy-bell pitched up and 
say unto ’Zekiel, she say, ‘Ole Folks, 
| whyn’t you git out wid folks yo’ own age 
and prophesy? Whyn’t you git out in de 

graveyard whar ev’ybody yo’ age 1s buried 
‘and do yo’ prophesyin’?’ Ain’t dat de 
Word?” 

“Clostely,” B’r Charlie admitted. “Hit 

go “long *bout like dat.” 





““A ND den,” continued Uncle Henry, “ole 

*Zekiel raley r’ared back and let ’em 
| have bofe bar’ls. He tole ’em, “Looky, 
| chilluns, y’all mighty brash wid me and 
my graveyard friends. Y’all claim I’m too 
ole to do nothin’ but prophesy to dem ole 
dry bones in a lonesome graveyard. Well, 
I’m fixin’ to make dem same ole bones git 
up and prophesy to you!’ And he done 
hit!” 

“Amen, amen,” the preacher said fer- 
vently. “He done ’em jest like dat. Bone 
jined up to bone and knit together. Ole 
*Zekiel done dat.” 

“But you ain’t ’Zekiel,” the lotman re- 
; minded him scornfully. “And hit ain’t 





wrote in de Book dat no one-laigged 
prophet kin jine bones.” 

B’r Charlie was shamed and hurt. He 
looked at the ground, low in spirit but 
deep in thought. He began to have an idea 
and he lifted his head hopefully. Uncle 
Henry, however, had anticipated it and 
proceeded to forestall it. “And hit ain’t 
wrote in de Book dat no one-laigged an- 
gels is flyin’ bout Glory, neither,’ he 
added sourly. “Come right down to hit, I 
ain’t never seed a one-laigged guinea hen 
dat c’d fly. De yuther laig th’ows ’em off 
de balances.” 


HE following day started off fairly well 

for B’r Charlie. The air was clear and 
he could “hear de tempers” when his ham- 
mer struck the hot plowpoints. Dull blades 
Were coming in rapidly from the plow 
hands, but B’r Charlie worked diligently 
and managed to keep a few sharpened 
points ahead. Midmorning, Giles rode 
by and looked into the box where a dozen 
or more sharpened points lay. He spoke 
sternly to the old blacksmith: “Dat ain’t 
too many but hit’s some. Now, you keep 
hit like dat or I'll do you up, bad!” 

B’r Charlie had hoped for a word of 
praise but he was not too disappointed. 
“Long as he don’t blow up and hurt some- 
body,” he thought philosophically, “I 
reckon I’m gittin’ "long purty good.” 

Toward noon, Uncle Henry ambled up 
to the shop, carrying a new hayfork. 
“B’r Charlie,” he said innocently, “what 
you reckon de matter wid dis bran’-new 
pitchfawk?” 

The preacher-blacksmith stopped ham- 
mering, brushed perspiration from his 
forehead and peered through the forge’s 
smoke. “Hit look all right to me,” he said. 
“What ail hit?” 

Uncle Henry shrugged. “Seem like de 
heft er de handle jest ain’t right.”” The lot- 
man handed the fork to the blacksmith. 
B’r Charlie tried several experimental 
grips, pitching imaginary hay high into the 
air and stirring it in the trough. “De heft 
seem all okay to me,” he declared. 

“You’s de jedge,” said Uncle Henry. 

“How you mean?” demanded B’r Char- 
lie. “I ain’t pitched nothin’ wid no pitch- 
fawk ev’y sence I been blacksmithin’.” 

Uncle Henry smiled slyly. “Seein’ you 
standin’ dar in de smoke,” he explained, 
“wid de broomstone and all blazin’ up 
behime you, and dat pitchfawk swingin’ 
*bout, well, Charlie, hit all figgers down to 
jest one thing: One-laigged or two-laigged, 
you’s jest about right for a devil. I seed 
dat same pitcher, many’s de time. Quick 
as you sprouts hawns and a tail, you might 
not be ole Satan hisse’f, but you'll do for 
de haid imp!” He walked away quickly, 
leaving the pitchfork in the preacher’s 
hand. B’r Charlie went to pieces rapidly. 
Fascinated, he gazed at the pitchfork. 
Suddenly, he flung it to the ground. “Hip- 
percrittin’ preacher-don’t-liker!” he yelled. 
“De haid deacon in my church puttin’ a 
thaing like dat on me! I’m gonter on-deak 
him nex’ Sunday!” 

Presently, B’r Charlie cooled off. He 
not only knew he was not going to “un- 
deak” his head deacon, he knew it would 
be futile even to try. The feud between 
him and the lotman had been going on too 
long and B’r Charlie had lost too many 
skirmishes. “Nor neither would de Widow 
Duck stand for hit, I bet,” he told him- 
self. ““And when she’s agin somethin’, well, 
dat gonter settle hit right off.” 

B’r Charlie had had to wrestle with 
problems all his life; he was accustomed 
to battling, although he seldom won. Here 
was real trouble: he didn’t want to die off 
and become one of old Satan’s imps. 
“Standin’ over a fo’ge and sharpin’ red- 

(Continued on page 61) 
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TTER WHERE you look on a globe 
today, you won't find a spot anywhere 
lan’t be reached in 60 hours’ flying 
from your local airport! 

haps you hadn’t realized that the 
| had actually become so small. Many 
cans didn’t . . . until ic was almost 


ey thought of the earth in terms of 
| Mistances and natural protective bar- 
j . 

ey believed that a country “isolated” 
yo oceans thousands of miles wide, 
ttle to fear. 

t when we were suddenly forced into 
war, we learned that many of our 
about geography were wrong. 
we quickly learned why they were 


¢ had made the mistake of looking at 
‘in terms of rowboat geography. We 
ned our mistake when the Axis took 
wn invention, the airplane, and taught 
> grim fundamentals of aviation geog- 
ay — first over Britain, then at Crete, and 
lly at Pearl Harbor. 

low we know that to win this global 
‘and build a lasting peace, we must re- 
our geographical thinking. © 

hare. looking at our maps more in- 
ge ntly, and we are drawing mew maps 
ich show us global geography more 
i” 
ese new maps have shadows on them, 
t by wings. They show us the world as 
ally is, because of the plane — a cluster- 
of Air-age nations which must forever 
re be close friends or close enemies. 
fo survive as a nation and to live in 
ce in such a world, we must completely 
erstand the simple and important truths 
ich our new maps so plainly tell us. 

a is means we must restudy geography, 
a clear understanding of the new global 
mmunity in which we live. 

For only then can we fully understand 
ny Supremacy in the air is a “must” for 
n¢ ica, both for winning the war and for 


ring the peace that will follow. 


et 


Try to Fin 
| 60 Hours from Your Local Airport! 


d a Spot that’s more than 





Polar azimuthal equidistant projection 


On a global projection of the earth, we see 
the nations of the world in their true relation- 
ship. Alaska (A) is merely a near-by way 
station on the route to Chungking (B) — and 
Greenland (C) ts an easy stopover on the 
flight to Moscow (D). 





Orthographic projection 


No longer can we think of Europe, Russia, 
or even China as remote bodies of land on 
“the other side” of the world. 





One day last year, 2 Liberator bomber flew 
to London in 400 minutes. On that day, the 
Atlantic was no longer an ocean, but a mill- 
pond. Even this amazing record was beaten 
several weeks ago when another Liberator 
hopped across the “pond” in 372 minutes! 
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Planes designed and built by Consolidated Vultee 
cover the entire range, from military basic trainers 
and light observation planes to the largest long- 


. range bombers and transport planes. 


The Consolidated Vultee Liberator bomber has 
the greatest speed, bomb capacity, and flying 
range of any American 4-engine bomber now 
in mass production. It has a range of 4000 
miles and a service ceiling of 35,000 feet. 


When British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
visited the U. S. recently, he flew over from London 
in the same Liberator bomber in which Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churthill flew to Moscow and, later, 
to Casablanca and Turkey. 


FREE: As a designer and builder of long-range 

planes — for war today, and peace tomor- 
row — Consolidated: Vultee is eager to make what- 
ever contribution it can toward a clearer under- 
standing of today’s new global geography. 

The well-known cartographer, Richard Edes Har- 
rison, whose maps are familiar to all readers of LIFE 
and FORTUNE, has worked with us in the prepara- 
tion of a 32-page booklet entitled “MAPS — and how 
to understand them.’”’ Many of the maps shown have 
never been published before. This booklet is now 
available and will gladly be sent free on request. 
Simply fill out the coupon below. 
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Member, Aircraft War Production Council 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
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Please send me a free copy of the 32-page 
booklet, ““MAPS—and how to understand 
them.” 
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BERATOR .(4-engine bomber)—CORONADO, CATALINA, and CORREGIDOR (patrol bombers)—LIBERATOR EXPRESS (4-engine 


Insp ort) — VALIANT (basic trainer) — VENGEANCE (dive bomber) — SENTINEL (“Flying Jeep”) — RELIANT (navigational trainer) 
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4 ‘from page 57) hot plowp’ints is 
whilst I’m alive,” he said to 
Bul t to stand over de broomstone 
rch sinners around for evermo’ 
— many for me.” He tried 
ough thinking was ever a diffi- 
s for om. “J might haul off and 
er two,” he mused. 
sped to his knee beside his an- 
‘Lawd,” B’r Charlie prayed, “I 
pe * soul wid one holy laig and 
Jaig ain’t got much right to ax 
avors. But please, Suh, I don’t 
no imp down yonder pitchin’ 
ound in de fire and broomstone. 


was answered immediately. 
B’r Charlie stood up, an idea 
ight into his mind and his tongue 
talk. It was, he believed at the 
atural miracle. “‘Ole hippercrittin’ 
a big ole lie. He jest a low-down 
; Seong false witness. Cause 
ne Beers angel kin fly good as 
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bit of pure reasoning tucked 
soul, the old blacksrith turned 
business of work. Three plow- 
bat had laid in the fire for a long 
re “burnt up” and unfit for fur- 
. Also, while B’r Charlie’s work 
d, several sharpened points had 
noved from the box by hurrying 
operators, and no more points 
laced them. B’r Charlie moaned, 
Giles gonter kill me off, fo’ true. 
ke de harder I works de lesser I 
he. And de lesser I gits done, do 
i luck overtakes me.’ 
efully poked three more points 
: forge and began working the bel- 
ver. The coals glowed hotly, serv- 
remind B’r Charlie of his fate. 
stone is seven times hotter den 
le said and shuddered. His hope 
med him. A moment before, he 
Jncle Henry had been lying and 
larlie was going to be the first one- 
angel that ever flew through 
Now, he wasn’t certain. “Maybe. 
len again, maybe naw,” he specu- 
“I don’t know, and neither ole 
er t-plaguer Henry don’t know. On 
er neither me or him ever seed a 
gged angel.” 
> was food for contemplation, and 
harlie contemplated thoroughly, 
whi @ pumping the forge bellows 
sly. One by one, the boxful of 
ened plowpoints emptied as busy 
pods came and went. Oblivious, B’r 
e went on thinking and pumping. 
o’se, a one-laigged guinea hen can’t 
f Br Charlie suddenly woke to the 
hat he’d burned three more plow- 
. In desperation he yelled: “You, 
vl You stop puttin’ dat thaing on 
} But the lotman was far out of ear- 
“Efn he lie again his pastor,” B’r 
declared loudly, “‘he’d lie about 
. And efn he lie about a angel, he’d 
jout a one-laigged guinea hen. I’m 
find out efn he’s a lie or ain’t he.” 
tlie threw down his hammer and 
thed out of the shop. 
nding a guinea hen would be easy, for 
Widow Duck had a whole covey of 
p that lived in the grass and weeds 
g the bayou. To test whether they 
d fly would be easy, too, for all B’r 
rl would have to do would be walk 
ard the covey and it would flush, just 
f eal But finding a one-legged 
a would be something else. B’r Char- 
bould not remember ever having seen 
F Either in flight or on the ground. 
n fix dat,” he said stoutly. He re- 
ed to the shop and found a long piece 
lez eavy wire. This he twisted into a long 
m-shanked hook and started out to 
K guineas. 
® crept along the bayou where the 
Ww Duck’s flock was lazily pecking. 
time he approached, the birds ran 


ha 
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from him. After a while, B’r Charlie lay 
down and pushed his wire snare far out 
ahead of him and waited patiently until 
the guineas grazed back toward him. 

Presently, he snatched the wire back. 
There was a terrific “pat-a-rack” fol- 
lowed by screeches as the birds fluttered 
and flew—all but one young guinea hen. 
She was caught, her leg fouled in B’r Char- 
lie’s wire snare. He drew in the wire 
quickly as the hen continued to screech 
wildly. Then, by deftly bending her head 
under a wing, B’r Charlie silenced her. 
The other guineas settled in trees, fussing 
noisily. B’r Charlie lay quietly until the 
birds calmed down and then he stealthily 
stood up. 

“You, Charlie!” the Widow Duck 
yelled, less than fifty yards away. “You 
stealin’ my guineas! You low-down guinea- 
roguin’ thief-in-de-daylight!” She started 
running after the bewildered preacher. 

The race that followed broke no sprint- 
ing records. B’r Charlie, with his crutch 
under one arm and the fowl under the 
other did the best he could. The Widow 
Duck, weighing more than two hundred 
pounds, managed to stay within yelling 
distance. She chased him clear to the 
blacksmith shop and witnesses reported 
later that she didn’t call him the same 
name twice. 

By the time B’r Charlie reached his 
shop, he was in a state of collapse, winded, 
frightened and beaten. Half a dozen plow 
hands were standing around the empty 
plowpoint box. 

Giles, the foreman, was present, too, 
and obviously none too pleased. “Whar 
you been, fool?” he roared. “Hit ain’t a 
sharp p’int in de box!” 

“You drap my guinea hen, you daylight 
guinea roguer!” the Widow Duck yelled 
breathlessly. “Or I'll break yo’ yuther 
laig off!” 

“Run, Charlie,” chirped Uncle Henry. 
“Efn de Widow Duck ketch you, she gon- 
ter kill you and dat’d be sin one for de 
sénior ursher. Dat’d be a shame!” 

“Ev’ybody stand back,” B’r Charlie 
panted. “Stand back ontwell I see kin a 
one-laigged guinea hen fly. Den all er 
y'all kin kill me off daid. I don’t keer!” 

Giles grabbed the preacher by the shoul- 
der and shook him to a standstill. 

“What de fool is goin’ on round hyar?” 
Giles demanded. “What all dis mess about 
one-laigged guineas? How come you out 
roguin’ guineas instid er sharpin’ de 


plows?” 
“Kill me, Mist’ Giles,” B’r Charlie 
begged. “Don’t let de Widow Duck git at 


me, please, suh. Jest kill me off, now. I 
ain’t got time to find out.” 

Giles gripped B’r Charlie, at the same 
time warding off the Widow Duck who 
was closing in at her best speed. 

“Ain’t got time for what?” 
shouted. 

B’r Charlie caught his breath. “Jest kill 
me off,” he said sorrowfully. “Hit don’t 
make me no diff’unce, now. I was gonter 
cut off dis guinea’s laig and see kin she 
fly. But angel or imp, hit don’t make me 
no diff’unce, now, only please don’t let de 
Widow Duck git to mashin’ me up.” 


Giles 


ILES grabbed the Widow Duck by 


an arm. “Now somebody better git 
to talkin’ sense to me,” he stated firmly, 
“or else things is fixin’ to take place 
around hyar.” 

“B’r Charlie crope up and stole my pet 
guinea,” the Widow Duck said hotly. 
“And I’m fixin’ to beat bumps all over 
B’r Charlie’s haid.” 

“T didn’t steal hit,” the preacher pro- 


tested. “I was jest fixin’ to see efn hit 
could fly.” 

“You’s a lie!” the Widow Duck 
snapped. “You knows good as anybody 


1” 


on de place a guinea kin fly! 
“A one-laigged guinea,” B’r Charlie ex- 
plained. “I was gonter see—” 
Uncle Henry shook his head. “Was you 


fixin’ to chop dat po’ guinea hen’s laig 
off?” he asked reproachfully. ‘“‘Ain’t dat’s 
a shame to do a nice guinea like dat?” 

B’r Charlie turned pleadingly to Giles. 
“Henry said a one-laigged angel couldn’t 
fly,” the preacher said, “on account er a 
one-laigged guinea couldn’t fly.” 

“T didn’t said no setch,” Uncle Henry 
snorted. “Kindly keep yo’ betters outn yo’ 
lies, you hippercrit.” 

“You did, too,” B’r Charlie insisted. 
“And den you named me out for a imp 
in torment instid of a angel in Glory. 
Dat’s what you done.” 

“And I bet Uncle Henry’s right, too,” 
the Widow Duck said. “You low-down 
guinea-stealer-f’m-a-widow-woman rogue, 
you!” 

“Stop hit!” Giles ordered. Turning to 
the Widow Duck again, he asked, “Is dat 
yo’ guinea hen dat Charlie got?” 

“Name er Alice May,” the Widow Duck 
declared warmly. “She my pet guinea 
hen.” 

“Den gi’ hit to her,” the foreman told 
B’r Charlie. 

As the bird passed to its owner, Uncle 
Henry sneered. “A guinea for a pet!” 

Giles glared at Uncle Henry and then 
at the Widow Duck. “Dis look like to me 
some kind er mess y’all two members 
rigged up agin y’all’s preacher. Ain’t 
hit?” 

“Us ain’t rigged nothin’ up,” the Widow 
Duck denied. “I jest said I ain’t never 
seed no one-laigged angel. And I ain't, 
neither. Fo’ true.” 

“What did you said?” Giles turned to 
Uncle Henry. 

“T jest said I didn’t b’lieve no one- 
laigged angel could fly, nor no one-laigged 
guinea hen neither. And I don’.” 


HE foreman glared. “Dat,” he said, 
“sound to me like one er dese hyar 
church argyments.” 

“In a way, hit was,” the Widow Duck 
confessed. “Us members got to git de 
Scriptures straightened out, once in a 
while.” 

“And whilst y’all’s doin’ dat,” Giles said 
sternly, “y’all got B’r Charlie in setch a 
swivit he can’t sharp de plows. Hit’s hard 
plowin’ time right now and not a sharp 
pint in de box. All on account er y’all 
gittin’ him riled up ’bout his yuther laig. I 
won’t have hit!” 

“Us didn’t mean—” the Widow Duck 
began. 

Giles cut in sharply, “I don’t keer what 
yall didn’t mean. Y’all knows good as 
me B’r Charlie got to be easy in his mind 
and work hard as he kin to git by wid me. 
And I’m gonter have hit like dat, f’m now 
on. Onderstand?” 

Uncle Henry shrugged. The Widow 
Duck knew the foreman was right. She 
nodded agreement. 

“And de nex’ time y’all mess B’r Charlie 
up wid dat kind er church argyment,” 
Giles continued, “I’m gonter fill Ole Ship 
er Zion up wid hay and hit ain’t gonter 
be no church!” 

B’r Charlie went back to his forge with 
his soul somewhat relieved and his mind 
in a state of what was for him bordering 
on sheer happiness. Uncle Henry wan- 
dered away, muttering. 

The Widow Duck turned and glared at 
the foreman. “Giles,” she demanded, 
“you ain’t raley fixin’ to put hay in de 
church, is you?” 

Giles grinned. “You reckon,” he asked, 
“B’r Charlie could fly wid one laig, efn 
dey was raley angels and he got to be 
one?” 

“Kin he sharp de plowp’ints good 
enough to suit you?” the Widow Duck 
countered. 

“In a rush, he’ll do,” Giles admitted. 

“Well, den,” the Widow Duck opined, 
“T guess his one-laigged flyin’ would suit 
me and de Lawd. Us ain’t no harder to 
please den you.” 

THE END 
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That’s not all. A&P Coffee is the pick of the 
plantations... expertly blended... roasted to the 
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The Road to Vyazma 


Continued from page 11 


Germans never did get beyond Mozhaisk. 

It’s a small place, hardly big enough to 
be called a town. Its main street is bor- 
dered by two-story houses. The streets 
were deep in mud. It was almost dark now 
and we decided to spend the night here. 
A group of children, attracted by the sight 
of a stranger, came running. They had 
lived under German rule for eighteen 
months but all looked healthy and happy. 
There was little Natasha, aged four; her 
brother Nikolai, seven; and an older 
brother Peter, nine. 

“Were the Germans good to you?” I 
asked Natasha. 

“We didn’t see them very often,” Peter 
said. “We stayed in the cellar all day and 
sometimes went out at night.” 

“What did they give you to eat?” 

“Nothing,” Peter:said. “But every day 
we had lepeshki.” 


Recipe for Pancake Flour 


Lepeshki means pancakes, and there is 
nothing better than Russian pancakes. I 
was amazed, because usually the Germans 
take all the available flour. 

“Where did you get the flour?” I asked. 

“There was no flour,”. Peter said stol- 
idly. “Mother made them out of grass 
and potato mash. She chopped grass up 
fine.” 

For eighteen months these children had 
lived on grass and potatoes, not a diet 
recommended by our more fashionable 
dietitians. Yet they seemed healthy. 

“That was our church over there,” Pe- 
ter said, pointing to a heap of ruins. “They 
blew it up. Mother was out in the street, 
and bricks flew all around. One brick hit 
Mother and killed her.” 

In the morning, we started off again on 
the road to Vyazma. 

From here on, the highway would be a 
military road, rough because tanks and 
heavy guns had left their marks upon it; 
rough because the Germans had fled along 
this road and had mined it and blown up 
twenty bridges between Mozhaisk and 
Vyazma. We bumped along, going through 
forests of birch and pine, and sometimes 
we stopped to look at dugouts in which 
the German army had lived. 

The Germans are adept at living under- 
ground. The earthen roofs of their tim- 
ber-supported dugouts seldom raised 
themselves more than three feet above- 
ground. There were thousands of aban- 
doned shallow trenches and, around them, 
the debris that a retreating army leaves. 
As we neared Vyazma, overturned tanks 
flanked the road. Here and there, a 
smashed gun carriage would sit beside the 
road, the long barrel of the gun pointing 
futilely toward Moscow. 

Crossing the wrecked bridges was slow 
work. When the Germans retreat they 
leave little behind. Huge craters on both 
sides of the streams showed they had been 


‘lavish in their use of dynamite. Red army 


engineers had hurriedly thrown up tem- 
porary bridges and even now were work- 
ing on more substantial permanent 
crossings. We were halted every few miles 
by women soldiers who guarded the road 
and who asked for our credentials. They 
were bright-looking, alert youngsters with 
heavy guns on their backs and with re- 
volvers girded on their waists. 

We went on toward Vyazma, and the 
debris left by the Germans increased. 
Overturned cooking stoves, tanks, guns 
and bayonets littered both sides of the 
road. Occasionally truck convoys roared 
by. Once, incredibly, two small jeeps 
flashed past. It was exciting to see a small 
bit of America here. Red army sappers 
and engineers worked on either side of the 
road, filling up holes and craters, cau- 
















































































tiously exploring woods and f 
mines. Then in the distance we saw 
and presently the irregular outling 
buildings. I knew we were approa 
Vyazma. i% 

We went over the twentieth b 
climbed a short hill. Here on 
hill were some fifty women and 
sitting among the disorder of thei 
hold possessions. They had ru 
when the Germans entered Vyazm 
had been living in scooped-out ¢ 
and abandoned houses, hiding in 
living on grass or whatever herbs 
ries the forests yielded. Now th 
going home. Army trucks helpe 
when there was room. Meanwhi 
waited beside the road until th 
room. 

We reached the top of the hill 
the city below us. You couldn’t 
thing at first. The sight below was 
rible as to seem unreal. Nothing 
ever seen in Coventry or Plyme 
London had prepared me for this. 
shapeless, jagged mass of rubble ha 
been a thriving, living city. 

Reluctantly we headed toward 
then drove into the sad, dead town 
is called Vyazma. 

There should be a monument raise 
side this city—the kind of monume 
sees in graveyards. On it should be 
this epitaph: 

“Vyazma was a city of sixty the 
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inhabitants. It was five hundred years ome”, 
Vyazma was killed by the Germ: pst 
March, 1943. At the time of its - 
only 716 citizens of Vyazma were left.” oad 
Future generations will no doubt psp 
stories of ruthless and unnecessary crue” 
practiced by the Germans in this jis 
But they may be more civilized tha a 
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are now, and incredulous of such st 
The epitaph will bear witness tha’ 
stories are true. ; 


Pattern of Merciless Ruin 
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Vyazma was not killed because it 1 
a military center. It’s true that a rail 
from Moscow had its terminus here, 
one expected that the Germans wou 
blow up some fifteen miles of railrod 
tracks. That is accepted military 
cedure. One expected that they wo 
slaughter livestock, strip the city of 
metal and grain, and use aJJ the house! 
furniture for fuel. These, too, are stringer 
but accepted military practices. =| 
But the Germans went far beyond tha 
When they finally knew they would hav 
to leave, German sappers began with | h 
railroad station on the outskirts, blew tha 
up, and systematically worked toward 1 
center of the city, destroying every build 
ing. From the center, they worked thro 
side streets of the old city. Some of th 
buildings died hard. The Germans worke: 
on the power plant for two days before i 
was reduced to debris. They worked thor 
oughly. All but the cathedral and two oth 
large buildings were absolutely destroyed 
they had a purpose in leaving those near! 
intact. = 
I walked into the city two weeks afte! 
the Red army had entered it. We had hea! 
stories in Moscow of what had happenec 
to Vyazma and had read reports of the 
atrocities committed upon its citizens, but 
I had wanted to find out for myself. 
Major Smolin, young, handsome ané 
likable, was in command of ihe city. 
told me what he found when he and his 
men marched in. “It was much as you see 
it now,” he said, “except there were two 
buildings and the cathedral standing al- 
most intact. There was a fine brick build- 
ing in good condition, and our doctors and} 
nurses hurriedly began to fix it up as @ 
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it, There were seven hundred and 
‘)men, women and children here 

ost of whom either had typhus or 

ed almost to death. Many were 

004) rom beatings, and others from 
. Twenty-six doctors and nurses 
9 this brick building to convert it 
}spital, and then too late we real- 
ay the Germans had left the build- 
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cc: ge delayed-action mine exploded. 
Mi them all. Two days later a second 
Huilding blew up. Sixteen men were 
| Those who had remained in the 
ire anxious to hold church services. 
I allowed them to enter the cathe- 
had my sappers inspect it. They 
a thousand-pound time bomb there. 
ll the mines and bombs left, it was 
nical-action bomb. We got it out 
e fields and exploded it. Then the 
i held their services. Only the cathe- 
/intact, you see. 





| sath Lurks in Ruined Homes 

me Germans buried mines every- 
Noli. They still explode. They buried 
tH inder debris in ruined houses. They 
{0 (Rl them under the street mud. We have 
bikie p hundreds of them. We still search 


lve strange silence hung over the city as 
(imked around. People still were re- 
rg, for to those who had spent most 
nt lives here, Vyazma even now was 
oni. Old women sat apathetically in the 
ul that had been their homes. Their 
en, unconscious of disaster, played 
ily in the debris, occasionally crying 
when they unearthed some remem- 
1 household article—a dish, a broken 
, the remains of a stove. Already 
n thousand people had returned from 
| hiding places in neighboring forests 
illages. 

| few days after the Red army recap- 
d the place, the government appointed 
immittee to investigate stories told by 
716 who had remained. Their stories 
> checked, one against another, and 
ed in Moscow papers. Ever since our 
government admitted that fantastic 
ies of German atrocities given out in 
last war were manufactured in Wash- 
on, we as a nation have been right- 
ly skeptical of such handouts. 

t was so with the Soviet report. I read 
ies of almost incredible torture, rape 
/ murder with some skepticism. After 
) days in Vyazma, talking to dozens of 
Wivors picked at random, I now believe 
iry word of that report and could sup- 
it with twenty additional stories of 
‘or—a few of which could be printed. 
ome along with me into the ruins of 
azma and talk to men, women and 
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children. We are under no supervision. | 
We will talk to those we find huddled | 
around fires, to those searching amid the | 
ruins for something to salvage, to anyone 
we wish. Here is a very old man trying to 
repair a chair with only two of its legs 
left. He sits beside what was once his 
house and talks in a matter- of-fact tone. 

“When they came in,” he says, “I es- 
caped to a village not far away. But they 
came there so quickly that no one could 
leave. They gathered people from other 
villages near by and said they were going 
to send them to Germany to work. One 
hundred and forty refused to go. The Ger- 
mans put them into a house and then set 
fire to it. I saw this happen. They all 
burned to death.” 

“Is this true? Will you swear that it’s 
true?” 

The old man looked at me, a bit puzzled. 
Why should he be inventing such a tale? 
He didn’t answer, just shrugged his shoul- 
ders and looked past me. It was nothing 
to him whether or not I believed his story. 
He got on with his job of repairing the 
chair. 

I went on and there was a sad-faced 
woman with heavy lines of suffering 
etched on her face. Her name was Alex- 
andra Ivanovna Khokhlova. She, her hus- 
band and her son had remained behind. 
She talked of those eighteen months as 
though they were something out of an- 
other world. 

“When they first came,” she said tone- 
lessly, “they went from house to house 
taking everything they could use and kill- 
ing all our hens and dogs. They broke all 
our glasses—I don’t know why. It got 
worse later. There is a bridge just outside 
the city; you can see it from the cathedral. 
There were two sentries there. Often men 
from neighboring villages or from the 
woods would come in starving and ask the 
two sentries for food. The sentries told 
them they could have food if they would 
chop wood. They would chop wood, and 
the sentries would actually give them food. 

“Then the sentries would tell them to 
leave the city and go back across the 
bridge. When they would get halfway 
across the bridge, the sentries would shoot 
them and laugh as the bodies fell into the 
snow. When the snow began to melt, they 
made us go there to clear the stream and 
its banks under the bridge. We found more 
than fifty bodies.” 

The woman told her story unemotion- 
ally as though recounting a tale seen in a 
moving picture. Doctor Goebbels always 
labels such stories as lies and says they 
are inspired by Soviet propaganda bu- 
reaus. This woman wasn’t hand-picked by 
Soviet officials. No Soviet officials were 
with me. The old woman raised her hand 
and brushed it across the scar on her 
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WHAT A NERVE 
HE HAS __ 


THINKING |p 
SO OUT ON A 
DATE WITH A Guy 
LIKE Him! 


OH, SURE! BUT HERE'S WHAT THE DENTIST SAID! 


MM HIS BREATH AND HIS 
S LOOKS DONT MATCH! 


& 


TO GET RID OF BAD BREATH, I 
RECOMMEND COLGATE DENTAL CREAM! 
FOR SCIENTIFIC TESTS PROVE THAT IN 
7 OUT OF IO CASES, COLGATE'S STOPS 

ORAL BAD BREATH INSTANTLY! 


IMAGINE! GEE! 
YOU'D THINK ONE 
OF HIS BUDDIES 
WOULD HAVE 
TIPPED HiM OFF TO 
SEE HIS DENTIST! 


LATER THANKS TO COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 
COLGATE’S ACTIVE PENETRATING 
FOAM GETS INTO THE HIDDEN 

CREVICES BETWEEN TEETH —HELPS 

CLEAN OUT DECAYING FOOD PARTICLES 

—STOP STAGNANT SALIVA ODORS — 
REMOVE THE CAUSE OF MUCH 
BAD BREATH 


HOW ABOUT IT, 

MABEL? IS MY SURE THING, 
FAVORITE OPERATOR \ SOLDIER! YOU'RE 
STEPPING OUT WITH JA PRETTY SMOOTH 

ME TONIGHT? OPERATOR 
YOURSELF THESE 
: DAYS! 


COLGATE'S SURE 
DOES A vOB OF 
CLEANING AND 
POLISHING 
TEETH, TOO! 


IT CLEANS YOUR 
BREATH WHILE 
IT CLEANS 
YOUR TEETH 
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Our exclusive ented Darr-stitched, non-sag pouch 
HI-WAIST” de- which conforms to crotch contour and 
sign insures . past re ET Fi 

proper. fit and gis real support! ‘ Hi-Waist’’ design 


<eeps Scandals from slipping . . . insures 
proper fit. Extra seat coverage—no seams 
to sit on. Concealed no-gap fly. Scandals 
retain shape and fit a i washing. 
Matching shirts especially shaped to 
follow"' leg line’’ of shorts. Ask for Reis 
underwear, sportswear, pajamas, 
hosiery —at retailers everywhere. 


itt 


Five styles—year ‘round weights 


snug support, 


REIS’ patented 
Dart - stitched, 
non-sag pouch 
conforms to 
crotch contour. 


Extra seat cover- 
age-—no seams 
to sit on, 









FOR GREATER COMFORT 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ROBERT REIS & COMPANY 2 PARK AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


MakesAll-Day [TET it 
Standing Easy 4553 
On Your Feet 


with war bonds. 
If you are on your feet all day—walking the floor 

or standing in front of a machine — just sprinkle 
Allen’s Foot-Ease on your feet and into your shoes 
every morning. This soothing powder really brings 
quick relief from the discomfort of tired, burning 
feet. When feet tend to swell and shoes feel pinched 
from all day standing, try Allen’s Foot-Ease to re- 
lieve this congestion. Also acts to absorb excessive 
perspiration and prevent offensive foot odors. If 
you want real foot comfort, be sure to ask for 
Allen's Foot-Ease — the easy, simple way to all-day 
standing and walking comfort. At all druggists. 
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your job will be easier 
after a good night's rest at.. 
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NOISE-PROOFED.. 


BUGS IN YOUR —_ 
VICTORY GARDEN? } 


Use Red Arrow Garden Spray to kill in- 
sects in Victory Gardens, Safe when sprayed 
to humans, birds, pets. 35c bottle makes 
several quarts. Buy Red Arrow Spray where 


‘ou_buy garden supplies. 
Send pose card for new illustrated 
“Garden _ Insect aaron 
ontrol Chart.’’ Address: McCormick 


alse Company, Dept. 3D6, Baltimore, Md. 


5 aay WINDOWS - DRAWERS - DOORS 
any, home uses. Clean, easy to 
pace va like a crayon. Door-Ease 
! A frs., Muskegon, Michigan. 
in metallic containers at Hdw., 
Auto and Dime Stores . . 
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cheek. I asked what had caused the scar. 
“TI was home one night when a very young 
and drunken officer came into the house,” 
she said. “He told me that he was going 
to sleep with me. I said that I was an 
old woman and had sons older than he 
was. It didn’t matter. He grabbed me. 
When I resisted, he picked up a glass from 
the table and smashed it into my face. He 
pulled the tablecloth from the table and 
smashed my plates and glasses. I ran away 
and he followed me, but he was so drunk 
that he fell down. I hid in the barn for 
three days and he never came back. 

“They made all the young girls sleep 
with them, and if they wouldn’t, they 
would beat them. As soon as a girl would 
get pregnant, the soldiers would tell her to 
go away. A lot of them had babies,” she 
added thoughtfully. 


One Mother’s Tale of Horror 


I walked another hundred yards and 
stopped Anna Yakovlevna Sorokina, a 
middle-aged, placid-looking woman. She, 
her husband and her twenty-nine-year-old 
daughter were caught when the Germans 
came in. They hid for a time in-their cellar, 
but eventually the Germans found them 
and put them to work. One day the enemy 
soldiers came into the house and, while she 
watched, killed her daughter. 

“They said she was a guerrilla,” Anna 
told us tonelessly. “My daughter was not 
a guerrilla.” 

Do you want more stories? Could you 
stomach the story of Natalia Osipovna 
Kiriushina, who carried a three-months- 
old child in her arms, or the story of Nina 
Petrovna Ospova, who lay for weeks on 
filthy straw in a room with sixty others 
who also had typhus? Most of the others 
diéd. 

Story followed story, all of the same 
pattern. A dozen repeated the story of 
the two sentries who laughed when the 
bodies fell from the bridge into the icy 
stream below. You can hear a thousand 
stories—no, several thousand—of how the 
Germans treated the citizens of Vyazma 
and of the surrounding villages. They 
vary only in detail. 

Late that afternoon, I ate with some 
Russian officers. They were incredulous 
when I told them that a good part of 
America thought that Japan was our prin- 
cipal enemy. I told them that sometimes 
I worried because my countrymen did not 
seem to have a healthy capacity for hating 
Nazi Germany, which is needed for wag- 
ing total war. 

“Perhaps,” one of the officers said 
gently, “if your countrymen could see this 
city and talk to its survivors, they might 
realize what manner of men the Germans 
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“Why don’t you simply use his own strength to 
defeat him, dear—the way they do in jujitsu?” 




























































are. The other day one of our 
visited us. We passed a sentry, @ 
sentry neglected to salute the 
‘What are you dreaming about ths 
forgot your discipline?’ the gene 
to him. ‘I was daydreaming,’ the 
admitted. ‘I was thinking what a | 
idea it would be to leave this ruir 
exactly as it is. Then we could 
high wall around it, so nothing we 
disturbed. Future generations would 
to see the city, and then they would 
ize the kind of beasts that invaded 
country during this war. That's 
was dreaming of, Tovarisch Genengy” »". 

With one of the officers, I walke¢ tc ps! i" 
outskirts of the city near the de - 
railroad station. There was a lar 
there. é 
“We were looking for unexploded m 
and bombs,” the officer explained 
asked him about it. “Here there 
patch of soft earth, and we thougl 
haps it covered a time bomb. We di 
the earth, and before we were fini 
had found the bodies of six hundre 
women and children. Many had be 
or hanged. Many had obviously died 
of typhus or starvation.” 

He paused, then said quietly, * 
not blame us, I trust, for hating th 
mans?” 

We walked back in silence. It 
o’clock. A hundred fires burned am 
ruins, and families huddled around 
There is no blackout in Vyazma—th 
no way of blacking out a dead city. 
the distance came the sound of 
guns. The front was not too far 
Each day the people wake up to the 
of the dawn barrage, and late each” 
noon they again hear the rumble of d 
From right outside the town cam 
angry barking of antiaircraft guns. 
haps they were only being tested, pe 
some stray raider was trying to get thr 
to the city. 

Bombing Vyazma would be sil 
thought—like putting a knife into the : 
of a corpse. Then over the echo of tw 
guns came the sound of singing. It 
from the center of town. The officer sj = 
my puzzled glance. > BS 

“They're holding services in the cath 
dral,” he explained. “Would you like eo 
join them?” sath 

We went toward the sound of the 
ing. It led us to the cathedral which wast 
a slight hill, so that it completely do tt 
nated the city. It alone was untouel 
and there was something majestic about im !)\3 
calm solidity. The Germans find it 
to kill men and women and cities, and th 
have been known to kill countries. 
even Germans cannot kill faith. 

THE END 
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tars—by official laboratory tes? 
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you smoke" 
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stops overheating. In- 
creases engine efficiency, 
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This I Must See 


Continued from page 26 


“And about a week afterward,” he said, 
“Evelyn happens to stop at the office just 
as Um starting home. She gives me a lift 
uptown and asks me in for a cocktail.” 

“What did she wait a week for?” I said. 
He didn’t even hear me. 

“That first party showed me how far 
I had to travel if I wanted to play in 
her league. She and her crowd were— 
well, I couldn’t talk their language. Half 
the time I couldn’t even understand it. So 
I went to work on myself. I went at the 
wisecrack magazines the way I went at 
the books in law school. I'd go to plays by 
guys like Behrman and Noel Coward till I 
knew ’em by heart. 

“After a while I got so I wasn’t so bad. 


q 
It isn’t so tough, after you pick up some of 


the tricks. You just use this week’s patter 
and remember to wisecrack about every- 
thing, specially anything you’d feel seri- 
ous about. I got by with it pretty well. 
Millie was a big help. She used to let me 
practice up my patter on her, and—” 

“You know what?” I said, in spite of me 
having my own gal in Los Angeles. 
“Maybe you can get this Millie for me, 
hey, Sarge? And the four of us can step 
out and—” 

“Forget it,’ Chuck said. “It’s strictly no 
dice. Let it go at that. I got other things 
on my mind. Putting on the act is going 
to be a job. I don’t know if I can get by 
with it. I’m clear back to where I was 
when I was lumberjacking. A spell with 
the Marines kind of rubs a guy down to 
what he is inside.” 


LOOKED hard at him. It was some- 

thing to think about. Chuck Davis, who’d 
got his stripes the hard way, down at New 
River; Sergeant Chuck Davis, petting a 
Martini and making like he’d been born 
with a silver knife in his mouth! And I 
knew he was dead right about how the 
Marines rub the make-believe off a guy. 

“But I got to try it,” he said. “And it’s 
got to be good. If Evelyn once gets the 
idea that I—” 

“So?” I said. “She made her old man 
hire you before you even started to ge 
smooth, didn’t she?” : 

“Oh, she might be sorry for a rough- 
neck,” he said. “Or get a laugh out of one. 
But she wouldn’t get serious about one. 
And I’m serious.” 

“So,” I said, “Sergeant Chuck Davis, 
late of New River, N. C., turns himself 
into a Park Avenue smoothie, huh?” 

Chuck nodded. I sucked in a long 
breath. 

“Brother,” I said, “this I must see!” 
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We got into Penn Station around 
noon. Evelyn was throwing her cocktail 
party for Chuck at five and she wasn’t 
going to be home till then, so we had a lot 
of time to kill. Chuck didn’t go for any of 
my ideas about how and where to do the 
killing. 

“Not a chance,” he said. “I got to keep 
in training. I'll tell you—we’ll go see Mil- 
lie. The office is shut on Saturdays so she’ll 
be home. Did I tell you she’s a wizard 
with spaghetti?” 

We hadn’t eaten yet, so the idea looked 
good to me. 

“You made a sale,” I said. “Let’s go.” 

Millie lived in a one-room-and-kitchen- 
ette place over in Tudor City, with gray 
Liberty ships sliding by on the river under 
the windows. When we blew in she was 
wearing a yellow apron, with a yellow 
cloth bound around her head, and she had 
a dust rag in her hand. None of those 
things stopped her from being easy to look 
at, slimmish and smallish, with lively eyes 
that turned into circles when they saw 
Chuck. Her mouth made like she was say- 
ing his name, but I didn’t hear her say it. 

“Hi, Millie,” he said. “Meet Pete Coas- 
ter. We thought we’d drop in and rest up 
from the ride.” 

She gave me a kind of dazed nod, never 
taking her eyes off Chuck. “When did you 
get in?” she said. 

“Twenty minutes back,” Chuck said. 

She waited a minute. “You mean you 
came straight here?” 

“Uh-huh. Followed the spaghetti trail.” 

She turned away quick, pulling the cloth 
off her hair. I thought there were tears in 
her eyes, but when I looked again they 
weren’t there and she was laughing. 

We had fun. Millie cooked up a big 
bowl of spaghetti with a swell sauce all 
over it, and Chuck and I put away rations 
for a week. She told Chuck about the of- 
fice and the air-spotting she was doing at 
night, and he told her about New River, 
and we all washed up the dishes and 
switched on the radio, and I danced with 
Millie, each of us holding a wet dish, and 
then Chuck danced with her, one hand full 
of forks and spoons. 

Afterward we just sat around, smoking 
and talking, and Millie broke out some 
cold beer. I was feeling swell. I pretty 
near forgot about Evelyn till all at once 
Millie looked at her watch and told us to 
be on our way or we'd be late for the 
party. Neither of us had said anything 
about it, so I guessed Millie must have 
found out about it at the office. I saw the 
creases come back between Chuck’s eye- 
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IF YOU ASK 
FATHER... HE’LL 
SHAKE HIS HEAD 


Ask him what he wants from 
you this Father’s Day and, chances 
are, he’ll say, ‘“‘nothing.”’ He generally 
does. And this year he’s thinking 
even less about his own needs than 


ever before. Yes, Dad has a lot 








on his mind 


these days. 


FATHERS 
DAY 
JSONE 201 


But you’ll want to 
remind him that 
Father’s Day has come 
again, and that you haven’t 
forgotten him; that this year, more 
than ever before, he’s your 

Blue Ribbon Dad. 

* Perhaps the best thing you can do : 
for him is to buy another War Bond. 
Anything over and above that, 
given as a personal token of devotion, 
may well be something he 
can actually make practical use of 


— something he can wear. 


At men's wear counters 

you'll find an attractive 

selection of wearable gifts. 
- Among the nationally ad- 
vertised brands — always 
the safest buy — you'll 
find, in most good stores, 
accessories of 


» PIONEER BLUE RIBBON 
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] Scratch your head and see! If you find 
* signs of dryness or loose, ugly dandruff, 
you need new Wildroot Cream-Oil-Form- 


ula. Grooms, relieves dryness, removes 
loose dandruff! Two sizes, 60¢ and $1.00. 





YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 
LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


a Keeps your hair well combed all day 
* long, and without a trace of that greasy 
look! And grooming without grease means 
no more stained hatbands, no greasy pillow 
slips! Your hair looks good and feels good! 






NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


LANOLIN! 


Refined LANO- 

* LIN has long been 
prescribed because of 
its soothing qualities, 
and because it closely 
resembles the oil of 
the human skin. Wild- 
root Cream-Oil is 
also homogenized for 
uniformity. No wonder 
76 of every 100 users 
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brows. Millie.must have seen them too. 
Anyhow she knew what was on Chuck’s 
mind. 

“Don’t worry, Chuck,” she said. “You'll 
go over but big. Bigger than ever.” 

“You think I will?” Chuck said. “Hon- 
est?” 

She made a cross mark over her heart 
and gave him a quick little double nod. 
“You can’t miss,” she said. Then she 
laughed. “It’s been swell seeing you. If 
you get any more spare time on your 
hands, drop in again. That goes for you, 
too, Pete.” 

“It better,” I said. “I can feel some spare 
time coming on right now.” 

When we were outside, heading for Park 
Avenue, Chuck said, “You know, Pete, it 
was a good hunch, going over there first. 
I feel a lot better.” 

“Yeah?” I said. 

“Yeah. I ought to have remembered 
what a help it always used to be, having a 
session with Millie before I went up 
against that crowd. Like putting on a 
dress rehearsal, kind of.” 

I couldn’t see that there’d been much re- 
hearsing. All the time we’d been at Millie’s 
he’d talked and acted just about the same 
as he did down at New River. But I didn’t 


| tell him so. 


I said, “So you figure you’re gonna get 
by with it, huh?” 

“I’m going to make a good stab at it, 
anyhow,” he said. 

I started to tell myself, again, that this 
was something.I had to see. But right in 
the middle of it I kind of changed my 
mind. The way I felt, I didn’t seem to want 
to see it. I didn’t even want it to happen. 

There were maybe a dozen men and five 
or six women at Evelyn’s and everybody 
was gay and you could have practically 
anything you wanted to drink except beer. 
All the men were civilians, most of them 
along in the forties and a little thin on top, 
but all of them smooth. Nice guys, I guess, 
but the kind of nice guys that always make 
me scared I might forget where I am and 
spit on the floor or something. 

But Evelyn—well, Chuck hadn’t spread 
it on any too thick about her. She was 
something, all right. Tall and put to- 
gether so all the curves were in the right 
places, with hair the color of a new copper 
kettle and greeny-blue eyes with a kind of 
Hepburn slant to them, and a mouth that 
gave you plenty of ideas. 

She grabbed Chuck by the arm and hung 
on. “Look,” she said. “A Marine! A big 
he-one! And he’s all mine!” 

Even her voice had sort of a Hepburn 
husk in it. I was back of Chuck, so I could 
see him get red behind the ears. It looked 
to me like his year in the Marines had 
roughed him up too much for a comeback, 
after all. 

He jerked his head toward me. “Pete 


Coaster,” he said. 


“Aha!” Evelyn said. iG sub-Marine, 


HE got a swell laugh on it. Looking 
around I could see the rest of them 


a NOWALCONoLIC & wishing they’d thought of it first and mak- 


ing up their minds to pull it off, anyway, on 
the next gang they were with. Me, I didn’t 
think it was so hot, and some way I got the 
idea that Evelyn might have doped it out 
ahead of time and been saving it up. One 
of the smoothies, over by the bar table, 
called out to know what he should give the 
Marines to drink. 

“Why, vodka, Freddie,” Evelyn called 
back to him. “Straight vodka. Didn’t you 
know that? They even use it for hair tonic 
| Tada 

I didn’t see much smoke on that one, 
either, but the way it went over gave me 
an idea that even if Chuck was out of prac- 
tice he ought to be able to wisecrack in this 
league. But all the comeback he had was 
to tell Freddie he’d take rye. He said it 
quiet, too, and I noticed he was standing 
almost like he was at attention, the way a 
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shy guy is apt to do when he’s some place 
where he isn’t sure he belongs. And I 
wondered why it hadn’t ever struck me be- 
fore how tall Chuck was, or how wide 
across the shoulders. 

I got over by the drink table where I'd 
be out of the channel and waited for him 
to get started with his act. Only it didn’t 
seem to happen. All he did was to stand 
there in the middle of the crowd, with a 
kind of flat grin on his map, and let the 
rest of them do all the talking. 

They were plenty willing to do it all. 
Especially Evelyn. She did more of it than 
any of the others. Most of it was over my 
head, so I couldn’t judge how hot it was, 
but it went over swell on everybody ex- 
cept me—and Chuck. He didn’t look like 
he was getting it much better than me. He 
just kept grinning that same sort of set 
grin, except once in a while the creases 
would show between his eyebrows, like 
he’d missed the point of one of Evelyn’s 
fast ones and was trying to figure it out. 
And a few times, when somebody would 
pull off one of-those raw cracks about 
Waves or Waacs, the grin would flatten 
out and the creases would get deeper. And 
all the time it looked to me like he kept on 
getting bigger and holding’ himself up 
straighter, with more and more of the ser- 
geant look showing in his pan. 

But none of the others seemed to see 
anything wrong with the way he was act- 
ing. They kept on crowding around him, 
with the talk getting louder and the laughs 
coming oftener. After a while I doped out 
the answer. Millie had called it right when 
she told Chuck he was bound to go over 
with these smarties. He didn’t need to put 
on any act for them. Every last one of ’em, 
from Evelyn down, was out to put on an 
act for him, and working overtime to make 
it look good to him. Like smart-aleck 
kids, I thought, trying to show off for a 
grown-up. 

Well, I said to myself, that was that. 
Nothing was going to happen around here 
except more of what was happening right 
now. And if that was Chuck’s idea of what 
to do with any part of a five-day furlough, 
he could have it. All of it. Me, I was 
thinking about Tudor City, and cold beer, 
and a window seat where a guy could lay 
back easy and watch the river, and— 

They were all so busy showing off for 
Chuck that I could have scrammed without 
anybody knowing it, but I figured I owed it 
to Chuck to act housebroke, so I edged in 
to where he and: Evelyn were standing and 
said the piece about what a swell time I’d 
had and how sorry I was IJ had to blow. 
“Blow?” Chuck said. “Is it that late al- 


























































ready?” He shoved back his 
look at his watch and whistled 
his hand out toward Evelyn. 
Evelyn. It’s been a swell party, an 
“What do you mean—been? If 
starting,” Evelyn said. ‘We're havi 
ner at Louis and Armand’s and ge 
to the Copacabafia, and then—" _ 
She stopped. Chuck was shak 
head. “Sorry,” he said. “Pete and 
tied up for tonight.” ih 
She looked like she didn’t get 
guessed it was something new for her 
ing anybody walk out on one of | 
ties. For a second her face iced 1 
the smile was back, 
“Tomorrow, then,” she said. 
“We're tied up for tomorro 
Chuck said. He grabbed her h 
gave it a quick shake. “Thanks 
the swell party.” He gave the 
crowd a wave. “So long, everybo 
been great, seeing you all. Come c 


HEY all started talking at once 

it got them was another vy 
hustled me out. He didn’t say anyt 
ing down in the elevator or even 
were out on the avenue and headin 
So finally I said: 

“What gives, Chuck? All the 
here you’re worried sick for fear yo 
look good in there, and then, rig 
you got ’em all eating off your hai 
take a powder! I don’t get it.” 

“You get it, all right,” Chuck said. 
got it quicker than I did.” 

“Yeah?” I said. “And just wha 
get?” 

“Them.” He jerked his head bae 
“Those—those phonies!” He st 
“Me, thinking they were the real 
Me, breaking my neck, trying to 
them. Thinking I wanted—” 

He didn’t have to say the rest of 
could guess what it was that he’d go! 
of wanting. We walked on a ways, f 
of us doing any talking. Finally, vy 
red light stopped us at a corner, Ig 
“Well, so what, Chuck? Where do | 
from here?” 

He gave me his sergeant’s eye. 

“We don’t go any place from here, 
said. “Where I’m going I’m going so 

Well, he didn’t need to say the res! 
that one, either. For a minute I felt k 
of sorry for myself. Then I gave hir 
grin and got it back. He did a left face; 
started east, walking fast. I stood } 
watched him for a while. 3, 

“Well, brother,” I said to myself,a 
guess maybe, at that, you seen somethiny''’ 
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Fresher-tasting as you sip ... and afterwards ! 
Word’s getting around about this milder, smoother, 


sparkling tall drink. Made with Coronet .. . 


50c for unique Coronet snifter 
illustrated) yours without advertising. 32 oz, 
6" high. Shipped postpaid. Send check 


ever tasted ... anywhere .. . anytime ! 


or money order to Schenley Distillers Corp, 





* make your dollars fight... buy war bonds and stamps ! Pi Gy Lowe 7e daniG) Ne Yoru 


Tune in! Schenley's “Cresta Blanca Wine Carnival” every Wednesday evening, Columbia Broadcasting System. California grape brandy 84 proof. Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y. 
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HERE’S something about a perfectly perform og 
aircraft engine that makes a pilot’s eyes shiny ys \™ 
Unconsciously he is probably reflecting the cor one 
dence he places in it. . A ht 
Ves ¢ 


He undoubtedly does not think of its marvelous 
ingenious construction, the vital roles played } 
hundreds of precision parts each with its own specif 
job to do. No, to him it’s one single mechanic 
marvel, with a distinct personality, which he 
learned to know and respect because he has fo 
dependable in situations involving life or deat 
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‘The Champion Spark Plugs we manufacture for 
in aircraft engines of every size are built with this ij & im) 
mind. Ours is just one component with one vital 
to do in any engine it goes into. But it is a 
product—vital because it must not fail. We neyemput''s' 
want that light in a pilot’s eyes which bespeaks | 
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silent trust in us to be suddenly extinguished by thy. justi 
bitter disillusionment which failure of our proc +e 
would mean. 4 Da 
That’s the kind of responsibility we honestly feel i 
every Champion Spark Plug made by us—that iffyoan 
the trust we have undertaken and will not fail to meet ‘thd 
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KEEP “EM FLYING—BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 7a rant BUY 


Collier's for June 19, 1943 


Double-or-Nothing Doughton 


ng and instructive,” but “that was 
y time I was ever on the briny 
/It was the only traveling he ever 
| that matter, aside from shuttling 
rom Washington. 
(chairman is sentimental about 
5 s, loves to receive flowers and, 
y, candy. He surprised Mrs. Mar- 
imney, his former clerk, on her 
'y with similar gifts and a parade of 
and Means dignitaries into her 
yeaded by Doctor Frank Crowther 
out Happy Birthday to You. 
he tune changed to Turkey in the 
he joined in a square dance. 
does not care for his nickname 
and suspects it was invented by 
with “special interests” who found 
ould not pull him around by the 
He insists that in politics he’s “not 
tic or a dreamer; not a conservative 
ithe \dical; not a New Dealer or an Old 
'.” He simply tries to do his duty 
y family, my country, my God.” 
iy, Midefeat can put much of a crimp in 
jman. Besides, those who know him 
e sure he’s too shrewd a politician 
in his corner for long, over a 
di fiasco or anything else. They know 
~ @@1 eat humble pie, when he has to, 
ood appetite. 
spite of his reputation as a rugged 
dualist, Doughton does not as a 
et up his own ideas against all ex- 
acy. There’s no proverb that re- 
that of a man. 


A Black-Ink Economist 


does not sit well with him, for ex- 
>, to have to okay a national debt 
0 billion. (The debt was only a little 
than one billion when he came to 
ington.) His own idea of a managed 
omy is to keep in the black, but he is 
arily an Administration man. 
trust the President’s leadership,” he 
“T try to co-operate with him to the 
st extent consistent with the proper 
arge of my solemn obligations.” 
r which sentiment, the President may 
be thankful. When Roosevelt wants 
)00,000,000, as he does this year, it 
“My dear Bob” that he must turn. 
Doughton’s committee drafts reve- 
bills, and only Doughton can decide 
shall be considered when in that com- 
ee. -Doughton can speed or retard tax 
ation or he can, if he likes, kill off a 
Sure he does not approve, by indefi- 
y delaying its consideration. 
dding to his power, there’s the fact 
the majority members of Ways and 
ms (there are 15 Democrats, 10 Re- 
licans) sit as the party’s Committee 
ommittees, again under Doughton’s 
anship, and appoint new Demo- 
‘ic members to all other House com- 
ees. Since a congressman’s chief hope 
rogress is through a committee, it fol- 
s that ambitious representatives had 
er play ball with Farmer Bob. 
Youghton arrived at his present pin- 
le in the regulation way—by sitting 
it in his congressional seat long enough 
seniority to jack it up for him. Com- 
to the House in 1911, at the age of 
he soon was a quiet, hard-working 
mber of Ways and Means. His first 
e of prominence came during 1932, 
en he joined forces with Fiorello La- 
ardia and defeated “this abominable 
1ovation,” the federal sales tax. It has 
yed defeated ever since, largely because 
his influence, though he admits now 
t wartime necessity may oblige him to 
ee to a sales tax at last. 
He was No. 4 on the committee then, 
the three men ahead moved up and 
it, leaving him to direct the Herculean 





















Continued from page 43 


effort to find the wherewithal for Roose- 
velt’s costly administration and the war. 

The record indicates that Doughton has 
indeed regarded his position as a solemn 
obligation. His daughter Reba, who works 
in his office, can’t remember when he’s 
had more than a three-day vacation. He 
holds himself to a 15-hour shift daily, put- 
ting the other 434 members to shame with 
his 7 A.M. starting time. 

It used to be 6 A.M., but Mrs. Carney, 
his clerk for ten years, warned this cor- 
respondent, “If people keep saying the 
chairman starts at six, it’ll be the death of 
him. He thinks he has to live up to what 
people believe.” Mrs. Carney also is op- 
posed to anecdotes about how well he 
can pitch hay when he’s home on his 
farm. “The trouble is he really does pitch 
hay, and he shouldn’t. He’s not as young 
as he was.” 

The chairman admits nothing of the 
sort about his age. When he thought of re- 
tiring a few years back, when he was 75, he 
showed his office force a tentative state- 
ment, saying that he could look forward 
to only about fifteen more years of active, 
vigorous life, and he’d like to have those 
years to himself. When you look at the 
rest of his family, you understand how he 
can reasonably anticipate hay-pitching 
vigor at 90. His brother Rufus, of Sparta, 
N. C., is eight years his senior, an active 
lawyer, and president of a chain of banks. 
His mother, whose housewifely industry 
still is the talk of the county, died some 
years ago at 96. It’s true his father died 
young (at 75), but he had damaged his 
health serving as captain under General 
Lee in the War Between the States and 
was an easy prey to pneumonia. His two 
sons, Horton and Claude, the one a mer- 
chant and farmer in Sparta, the other 
sheriff in North Wilkesboro, N. C., enjoy 
good health, and so do all their children. 

“Nobody ever hears me complain of be- 
ing tired or hungry or sleepy.” This line 
crops up often in Doughton’s conversa- 
tion, and if he yawns when he says it— 
well, it’s been a long day. 

After kicking up his heels about the sales 
tax, Doughton settled into being a down- 
the-line Roosevelt supporter. He. did his 
big bit to put through social security, re- 
ciprocal trade agreements, bigger and still 
bigger taxes on everything taxable, includ- 
ing incomes. The science of taxation, he 
says, is ‘‘to get the most feathers with the 
fewest squawks from the goose.” 


He Can’t Be Hurried 


One thing makes him squawk. That’s 
the slightest sign of an attempt to usurp 
his own or his committee’s powers and 
prerogatives. On this point he’s con- 
sumed with suspicious jealousy, and 
stands ready to rebuke the Treasury, the 
Senate Finance Committee, even the 
President. 

The newspapers may say that the Senate 
rewrites most tax bills after the House has 
finished with them, but nobody had better 
say it to Doughton. 

The President used to, but doesn’t any 
more, try to prod Doughton into quick 
action. Prodding inspires the chairman to 
huffiness and a deliberate tread. 

In the summer of 1941, the President 
wrote to ‘“‘My dear Bob,” requesting three 
changes in the tax bill then on the verge 
of passage in committee. 

When the chairman presented the letter 
to his-fellow committeemen, they knew 
this was Muley, not Farmer Bob speaking. 
He had worked three months on the bill 
and didn’t propose to have it upset now. 
Roosevelt’s requests were rejected by de- 
cisive majorities, and Doughton wrote a 
note to “My dear Mr. President,” telling 


him he was “greatly surprised” to have 
received the requests at all. 

“The way to know the value of a dol- 
lar,” Doughton preaches, “is to earn it.” 
Doughton knew about dollar value from 
the first. 

As a youth, during Reconstruction 
in the South, he worked for 25 cents a 
day, gradually accumulating the $1.50 
with which he began his reasonably suc- 
cessful business career. That $1.50 pur- 
chased a calf. He fed it, sold it, bought 
two calves, sold them and bought a colt— 
and so it went until, as one biographer put 
it, he parlayed a piece of string and a fish- 
hook into a tidy little fortune. He has a 
3,000-acre farm down near his birthplace 
at Laurel Springs and 450 head of fine 
Herefords. He’s a director of the bank his 
brother heads, he owns considerable real 
estate both in North Carolina and in 
Washington. 

A lot of accomplishments for a plain 
mountain boy! 


Classics and Horse-Trading 


Doughton had little formal schooling. 
During his childhood—he was born No- 
vember 7, 1863—war-impoverished North 
Carolina had little money for schools. His 
father and a few others managed to build 
a log academy, where they installed a for- 
mer Catholic priest as teacher. The priest, 
who had quit the church and married a 
local girl, knew the classics, Doughton 
says, and drilled them into him. He always 
felt he owed that teacher a debt and he 
paid it gladly some years back by helping 
the man out of financial difficulties and 
finding him and his son jobs in Washing- 
ton. 

Doughton learned figuring largely by 
horse-trading. Once, he sold a team of 
horses to a man he’d never met. A hired 
hand delivered the horses to the buyer, 
and Doughton waited for a check for $400 
to arrive by mail. Instead, came a letter 
declaring that the horses were splay- 
footed, broken-down, not as advertised, 
and what was he going to do about it? 

Doughton went right down to the man’s 
farm and, without making himself known, 
said he’d like to buy a good team. Even- 
tually he was listening to the praises of his 
own horses. Doughton said he might buy 
if the man would write out a guarantee 
that the horses were as specified. The man 
wrote out the guarantee, and Doughton 
pulled from his pocket, not a checkbook, 
but the man’s own letter. The man paid. 

Doughton can’t explain why he got into 
politics. “I don’t know whether it was cir- 
cumstantial, accidental, or providential.” 

During his first congressional campaign, 
his opponent challenged him to a joint de- 
bate, and it seemed unlikely that Farmer 
Bob could compete with the oratory of 
such a polished fellow. Farmer Bob 
brought a sack of apples along with him 
to the platform and settled down to wait 
eee the flowery speech of the incum- 

ent. 

Each time the speaker reached a pause 
that was to emphasize one of his points, 
Doughton reached for an apple, took a 
big noisy bite and chomped away at it. 
The crowd laughed, and the orator’s points 
—and his chances of election—were 
drowned in laughter. 

Doughton rivals Jim Farley for a mem- 
ory for names, attends to all but routine 
requests himself, answers letters the day he 
receives them. There is no doubt that he 
is beloved and respected by his colleagues 
as well as by his constituents. His stoutest 
political opponents say, “If we never get a 
worse legislator than Bob Doughton, the 
country won't go to the dogs, anyway.” 

THE END 
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Full Bent 
Imperial 
$1.50 


the 
honey-cured 
smoke 


Just pick it up and smoke it. You'll be 
astonished that you don’t have to “break 
it in?’ Honey, in the bowl, has done that 
for you, already. No waiting for it to be- 
come fit to smoke, as with some pipes. 
The honey keeps on mellowing your 
smoke, too—a Yello-Bole stays sweet 
continuously as thousands of pipe- 
smokers will testify. Talk it over with 
the man who smokes a pipe, and get his 
recommendation of Yello-Bole. 





YELLO-BOLE 
Reg.U.S.Pat.Of. 


630 FIFTH AVENUE*NEW YORK, N.Y. 























No use pretending a toilet is clean— 
just because you hate to scrub it. Sani- 
Flush makes toilet sanitation easy. 
Quickly removes film, stains and 
incrustations where toilet germs lurk. 
Cleans away a cause of toilet odors. 
Use Sani-Flush at least twice a week. 


Don’t confuse Sani-Flush with ordi- 
nary cleansers. It works chemically. 
Even cleans the hidden trap. Cannot 
injure septic tanks or their action 
and is safe in toilet connections 
when used as directed on the can. 
Sold everywhere. Two 
convenient sizes. The 
Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton, Ohio. 
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Give Dad a useful and serviceable gift. 
Make it Brentwood, America’s Favorite 
Sportswear. The Corduroy Leisure Coat illus- 
trated, will bring smiles of appreciation 


. and add mee to his $] 9.95 


appearance . 
Other Brentwood Sportswear. from $4 
Prices Slightly Higher West of the Rockies 


BRENTWOOD SPORTSWEAR + PHILADELPHIA + NEW YORK 














They’re Dreaming of Bright Skyways 


and return. You can walk clear to the end 
of her tail without bending or bumping 
your head. She has two decks, and four 
2,000-horsepower motors, which can be 
serviced from inside the wings in flight. 
Her telephone switchboard has as many 
station numbers as that of a small village. 

Next, we visit Southern California, 
whence 7 billions’ worth of 1943's 12-bil- 
lion-dollar airplane production will come. 
At Burbank we visit Hall Hibbard, vice- 
president and chief engineer of Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation. He is completely of 
this century. Born in Fredonia, Kansas, in 
1903, Hall was taken as a baby to the Phil- 
ippine Islands by his Presbyterian. mission- 
ary parents. For thirteen years, he lived in 
a tropical outstation, a wilderness, in which 


| any comfort or convenience had to be fash- 


ioned on the spot, and travel was by foot 
or carabao wagon to the nearest shore. 
Hall thinks his primitive boyhood may 
have conditioned him; at any rate, he can’t 
remember a day when he didn’t plan to be 
an engineer—specifically, an engineer of 
swiftest transportation. He was sent back 
to relatives in Fredonia for high-school- 
ing. 

When Hall was fifteen, a barnstormer 


| with a Curtiss JN-4, the historic Jenny of 


the first World War, came selling ten-min- 
ute hops at twenty-five dollars each. 
Through a searing Kansas summer, Hall 
worked in a garage until he had enough 
money for his first plane ride. He wasn’t 
too impressed with it. He told the pilot he 
could build a better plane. 

As a dawn-eyed draftsman, he was help- 
ing to do just that—ten years later, at the 
old Stearman plant in Wichita, where I 
first met him. Ideas and the courage to 
keep trying new things advanced him to 
project engineer in three years. Another 
year, and he was in California as assistant 
chief engineer of Lockheed. By 1935, his 
authority on high-speed aircraft was so 
well recognized throughout the air world 
that the German government invited him 
to be guest speaker on that subject before 
an international congress of aeronautical 
engineers in Berlin. 

Hibbard modestly points to the Con- 
stellation as proof that planes are no 
longer the work of single, inspired men. 
Big-ship design is a matter of engineering 
teamwork. When Jack Frye and Howard 
Hughes, of TWA, walked in with a thick 
book of specifications and said, “Here’s 
the kind of ship we want and this is what 
it should be able to do,” Hibbard got 
half a dozen or more of his engineers to- 
gether. One designed the wings, another 
the cabin, and so on. 


Speed, Capacity and Comfort 


The Constellation, being a land plane, 
doesn’t have the matronly waistline of the 
Mars. Constellation, like Mars, is really a 
type name; there will be a great many 
Constellations in the Army (Jack Frye and 
his TWA will have to wait), just as there 
will be more than one Mars in the Navy. 
The Constellation’s wing is really an ex- 
panded version of the Lightning’s (P-38). 

On the runway, with her triple tail, 
bumblebee body, and the upsweep of her 
vast wings, she has an air of jaunty eager- 
ness. She is the Pavlova of planes; her 
Wings seem to be holding her up on 
her wheel-toes, and you expect to see her 
dance off any moment, engines running or 
not, 

The Constellation is not the biggest big 
plane in the world, but she is the fastest. 
She is faster, indeed, than many fighters. 
To the Army, she is known as C-69 (C for 
Cargo). What she can do by way of car- 
rying soldiers and military supplies is 
secret. In airline use, with fueling stops 
about 700 miles apart, adding a couple of 
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Continued from page 17 


hours to a transcontinental schedule, she 
could accommodate 60 fare-payers and 
her crew of nine. Nonstop, coast to coast, 
she can make one round trip a day. There 
by day—S50 passengers, more or less; re- 
turn by night—22 in berths, 16 in seats; all 
in ultraluxury, and nine hours each way at 
high altitudes. , 

Next, down to San Diego to visit I. M. 
Laddon of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation, from which both land- and 
sea-based monsters of the air come forth. 
Laddon, who preserves the secret of his 
initials behind his nickname of “Mac,” is 
officially executive vice-president and gen- 
eral manager: by any other name, he is 
still the first engineer of his company. By 
and under him has been designed and sent 
into the skies the illustrious line of big fly- 
ing boats that included the Commodore 
(which anyone who traveled over Pan- 
American’s Caribbean divisions a few 
years ago must remember), the Navy’s two- 
motored PBY-5, or Catalina, and its four- 
motored PB2Y-2, or Coronado. Perhaps 
the most famous of Laddon’s planes is a 
land-based bomber, the B-24, or Liberator. 
The Army’s cargo version of this is the 
C-87, or Liberator Express. 

Laddon is between Martin and Hibbard 
in age; but like them, he carries on the 
Horatio Alger tradition. He is a neat, 
kindly. man, who has worked his way 
solely by ability. without personality tricks. 

Born in New Jersey, educated at McGill 
University in Montreal, he had two years 
with Cadillac before talent scouts of the 
young Air Service’s Engineering Division 
snatched him at the beginning of the first 








“Tf you are suffering from heat try King Mahamas’ 
original remedy made from pure crocodile teeth” 
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World War. He stayed on aftert 
tice, because both the Army 
discovered his gift for large, } 
mored planes. 

By 1921, Laddon had designed 
the first all-metal monoplane 5 
the United States. In 1927, wit 
of designs and aerodynamic pal 
long behind him, he joined 


Testing for Safety 


He was never one to stand 
after he had built a plane and 
else see whether it would fly. 
went on the initial flight with @ 
and saw to it that his other en 
the same. Safety was never al 
or academic matter with Ladé 
Nowadays, however, prototyp 
jammed with test pilots, gadge 
ing devices and official obsery 
seldom room for the boss. 

Mac Laddon’s current projee 
est interest to your postwar tr 
tations is, of course, the 400 
airliner “mock-up” now being 
at Consolidated. A mock-up 
aviation term. It means the 
model (usually constructed of wo 
is always made of every new typ 
before actual production is und 

The mock-up is essential 1 
against interferences. Everythi 
place—chairs, lavatories, galleys 
ment panels with pasted life-size 
the numerous dials and instrume 
controls, windows. The whole ft 
there, with flight decks and passe 
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tudebaker’s big military trucks stand out 


n all the major war zones 


irtually every theater of this global war, 
ghty military trucks produced by Stude- 
are moving the men and supplies of the 
d Nations. 


om the Alcan highway to the Russian front, 
Africa to China, tens of thousands of big, 
erful Studebakers are writing brilliant new 
S of transport history. 


te stand-up stamina, for which these rugged 
ebaker trucks are already world-famed, is 
hing new. It’s as old as the Studebaker busi- 
It goes back more than 91 years to the 
when the Studebaker brothers made 
bhrase, “give more than you promise,” 
watchword for all Studebaker activities. 
this war, for the sixth time in a 


I 


national emergency, Studebaker is supplying 
military transport on a large scale—in fact, Stude- 
baker is now one of the world’s leading builders 
of big, multiple-drive military trucks. 


Studebaker is also producing great quantities 
of Wright Cyclone engines for the Boeing Flying 
Fortress as well as much other vital war materiel. 

Obviously, the Studebaker factories are not 
now making new passenger cars or trucks for 
civilian needs. The all-important job is military 
production. But finer Studebaker trucks and pas- 
senger cars will be available to the public, once 

decisive victory is accomplished. And you 
may depend upon it that they will be out- 
standing examples of brilliant engineering 
and sound manufacturing: 














SEND 10¢ FOR A BEAUTIFUL REPRINT 
OF THIS FLYING FORTRESS PAINTING 


This dramatic picture of a Flying Fortress is avail- 
able in 24x22 inch size on a special stock suitable 
for framing, free from advertising. If you wish one, 
address The Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, 
Indiana, enclosing 10¢ to cover the mailing cost. 
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AMERICA'S FINER SOCKS 





On end dunes or pavements 
Here’s something men love 
Form-fitted and snug 
Like a hand in a glove— 
Long wearing — not daring 
In checks, ribs or clocks 
They’re “America’s Finer 

(by Westminster) Socks.” 
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baggage cabins and tail surfaces, just as it 
will look in the air; the engine housings, or 
nacelles, are complete in full scale, too, 
with perhaps half the wingspread built— 
enough to hold in their proper relation all 
essential controls in fitments. 

In the great shed at Consolidated, one of 
the most typical, and most curious, pro- 
cedures in airplane building is being car- 
ried on. Flight crews sit for hours at their 
dummy controls, radios, engine panels— 
testing for vision, efficiency, and their own 
comfort. Engineers and designers loll in 
the passenger chairs, walk around, eat im- 
aginary meals, look out of blank windows, 
take actual naps in real berths, stand at 
vacant bars and visit phony lavatories—to 
assay your luxurious satisfaction in days to 
come. Countless readjustments and recom- 
mendations and suggestions issue from the 
mock-up. 

This 400-passenger mock-up is not an 
illusion. It’s an actual trial plane. Size and 
weight of the plane, number and horse- 
power of its motors, how much of the en- 
gineering is finished, how much of the 
production made ready—all these are mili- 
tary secrets, for this is the greatest Army 
air transport yet projected. By and large, 
for a ship of this size, you must count on 
at least two years from mock-up to first 
plane in the air. Everybody in San Diego 
hopes that’s a prophecy of when your fare 
money will be hitting the peacetime air- 
line counters. 

There are other American plane build- 
ers and other planes that are bound to have 
vital bearing on the airline service you 
have every right to look forward to. Un- 
happily, but understandably, national se- 
curity makes unwise at present more than 
sketchy mention of those planes. Notable 
among the builders involved are Donald 
Douglas and Jack Northrop, each the head 
of the aviation company that bears his 
name; each a self-made man. 

Now, up to Santa Monica, to see Don 
Douglas, who has undoubtedly the most 
international name in aviation; his famous 
DCs worked on practically every major 
airline in the world and brought to them 
the prewar peak of luxury, speed, range 
to air travelers—and profits to operators. 
His career is familiar. You read it in Col- 
lier’s several years ago, when he received 


Wing.” He is the inventor of an all-wing, 
tailless, fuselageless, tightly streamlined 
plane of which virtually every square inch 
contributes to the “lift.” Even the engines 
and the pilot’s cockpit are part of the 
wing. 

The first test model of his Flying Wing 
is now in the hands of Air Corps experi- 
menters; it has already been flown several 
hundred times. The whole airline and air- 
plane industry is eager for scraps of news 
about the Northrop Wing. His competi- 
tors admit it’s probably the “hottest” thing 
in transport aviation. The advantages of 
the Flying Wing are structural compact- 
ness and simplicity, reduction of wind re- 
sistance to a minimum, attainment of 
speeds, ranges and economies of operation 
comparable to those of conventional 
planes that use much greater horsepower. 
With engines of horsepower equal to those 
in conventional planes, the Flying Wing is 
expected to gain over them at least 100 
miles per hour in speed. 

In a Northrop Flying Wing of tonnage 
comparable to’ the Mars (and that is the 
size being considered for development) 
passengers will be able to stroll port and 
starboard as well as fore.and aft. The so- 
called passenger “cabin” will be square, 
rather than oblong. You will observe the 
beauties of the earth below and cloud- 
scapes above through plastic-glass floor 
and roof panels. In a sense, you'll be like 
a horse with blinders, unable to see from 
side to side. The possibilities for building 
the Flying Wing’s accommodations into 
the semblance of a luxurious club interior, 
with small private sleeping cabins opening 
off the central lounge, are enchanting those 
designers and operators who are now plan- 
ning your tomorrows on the airways. 

The end of the war undoubtedly will 
find the United States with thousands of 
heavy, long-range bombers and _trans- 
ports. Two questions we have all specu- 
lated upon: Will large-plane manufacture 
then sag until commercial aviation gets 
back into swing, and will big military 
planes be converted to peacetime use? The 
answer is no to both. 

Even if fighting ends all over the earth 
simultanéously (which is improbable) for 
years we shall maintain garrisons, occupa- 
tional forces, policing air patrols, at the 




























































Hall Hibbard says that he ¢ 
each Constellation in 45 days, 
however, the airlines will not ge’ 
ans of the fighting supply lines 
run-offs of their type. The conye 
be quicker and neater if done 
duction lines. Thus, almost befor 
brations of peace have died aw 
have brand-new Marses, Cons 
Consolidated-400s, Douglas © 
perhaps Flying Wings at your sejm || 

There will be no sales 
air travel, airline traffic men be 
Americans will fly when it suits t] 
and business needs. will be pth 
sands of them, indeed, will be x 
owners. 

For with an Air Corps, 
flight and ground crews, the 
war is over may be as reall as | 
A. E. F. of the last war, with th 
Army indoctrinated in flight, an D 
stay-at-home population imp 
aviation’s power and Progress, Pom» ie 
travel will be as commonpla > eer 
and bus travel. ff ame 

, bap. 
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World Network of T, ; 7 
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This is what you will find whet ys0't' 
out upon your air travels either 

or abroad: The service that will je!) 

able depends, of course, upon thelime it bi! 

society and civilization the airlij 2 ju 





servicing. They know it will be flu 
hope it will be free and vigorous, i open 
many aviation leaders see the gf te bi 
nationalization. , ie 
On the whole, the pattern willl ie pra 
of expansion from present services 
will be more than one American | je 
line; the various companies now ij joi i 
for the Air Transport Command boy W 
intention of surrendering their exp”) 
crawling back into their domestidij ny! 
Official applications have alreac tei 
filed with the Civil Aeronautics | . a 
some, for world routes that tax ¥ since 
and your imagination. One, Penn. 
Central, has applied for an ‘tla tie 
proposing to use Armstrong “Sead i But n 
great artificial islands to be ancho bide 
miles apart. ; a 
had ¢ 


At home, there will be more fee 
More cities and localities will = 


the Collier Trophy for his globe-netting four corners. We were six years in Ger- because of lower rates and more OU 

| | achievements. His huge B-19, largest land many after the last war when the inter- and efficient plane types. Moreovelli) mo! 
| . plane ever to fly, is now serving as a flight national situation was by no means so will be greater co-ordination|§ 0 mt 

If it’s comfort from summertime guinea pig for the Army. complicated. There will be millions of for the nautual benefit of all, mie 

Heat that you seek outlying Yanks to feed, clothe, keep rail, bus and plane lines. Mut as 

Then why not appoint this One-Man Air Force armed, replace, transport. Need for an Air Although practice has shows Peau 

"Be kind to your feet” week Transport Command looms indefinitely. greater profits, through fewer empt. 
And stock up on Westminsters At his half dozen great plants, Douglas If they could be spared, it still would not lie in “way” business—that is, 1 Bs how 


Comfortable, cool... 
For service men... 
Young men in school. 


AMERICA’S FINER SOCKS 


home-fronters ... 


builds practically a whole air force by 
himself: from attack and observation 
planes to light, heavy and dive bombers, 
for both Army and Navy. He turns out 33 
per cent more airplane production than 
any other manufacturer in the world. His 
transports, the C-47 and the C-54, are 
among the work horses of the Air Trans- 
port Command. The C-54 would have 
been known commercially as the DC-4, 
successor to the DC-3, the 21-passenger 
ship that is still the standard on domestic 
airlines. 

The DC-4, in civil use, would have car- 
ried 42 luxury-chair passengers, or 20 
sleepers. But it’s about Douglas’ newest 
and biggest, his C-74, that I wish I could 
tell you. Its capacity, roughly, will triple 
that of the C-54. Douglas emphasizes his 
belief in step-by-step not jump-by-jump 
progress, if for no other reason, so that 
pilot experience can keep pace. Other- 
wise there will be no crews who know how 
to operate new ships. He points out that 
ocean steamers did not jump from the 
Savannah to the Queen Mary. 

John K. (Jack) Northrop is another pio- 
neer, from whose drafting boards and fac- 
tory many fast, rugged planes have gone 


be economical to convert bombers to com- 
merce. In design of military planes, eco- 
nomical operation is not considered; nor is 
comfort. Warplanes are built for specific, 
highly critical and dangerous missions, 
with just enough fuselage to carry maxi- 
mum bombage plus protective armor. 
Cargo planes, the “C” types, are a differ- 
ent matter. 













stops—almost certainly, each 
line will maintain certain nonstop 
schedules by flagships of its fleet 
to coast or gulf to border. Even 
profitable, this will be done for } D) 
to attract business. 

Most airmen look for the governn 
end special air-mail postage and tht 
first-class mail into a pool, with a 
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into the fighting service. For twenty years, 
however, Northrop: personally has been 
pursuing his great dream—a “Flying 


“Of course it’s still in the experimental 
stage; but, after all, there’s no real hurry” 
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In fie 

tin Wr NIGHT when I let in Mary’s first beau I 
|most tripped over her old doll carriage. Then, 
ishe came downstairs in her first long dress I 
dled again ...on something I should have seen 
Ago. 

lary wasn’t a kid any more. In just a few years 
ibe a young lady! 

aybe it happens to every father. You don’t 
p that your little girl isn’t playing with dolls 
ou open a door and a boy says, “I’m taking 
[to the high school dance.” . . . You don’t 
e the gradual changes which are constantly 
ig place in your family life until something 
ises you into taking a fresh view . 

vhat boy with the shy grin helped Brinig me up 
Wite on my family. He started me thinking about 
Byay their needs and my ambitions for them had 
ged since the last time I bought life insurance. 
: it was just the sort of protection I wanted them 
ive. But measured against what I want for them 
it didn’t quite fill the bill. I realized that just 
laty had outgrown pigtails without my noticing 
had outgrown my life insurance. 

W@This morning I had a serious talk with a John 
Bcock agent. He discussed things I’d been think- 
labout as well as things that hadn’t entered my head — my 
‘Mal security benefits, what my wife could expect to earn if she 
to, how much it would cost to give the children the right 
Berational start. Then he worked out a new life insurance plan 
@ fits the pattern of my particular family life down to the last 
lil, What surprised me most was how /itt/e it added to my fam- 
pudget to get life insurance big enough for my family’s needs. 
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every John Hancock policyholder is like Mary’s dad. No 
), in fact, out of our six million policyholders, are exactly alike. 
at's why every John Hancock representative is trained to un- 
@er those factors which make your situation an individual one. 
e only obligation you have in accepting his services is the one 
lich prompted you to arrange the interview — your obligation 
yourself and to your family. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
1 Guy W. Cox, Present 
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Please be patient. We're doing 
our best to spread our prewar 
stocks of Old Grand-Dad fairly 
—as we're now 100% engaged 
in war production of alcohol. 


BOTTLED IN BOND, 100 PROOF 





T’S an illustrious family—this bour- 

bon family—with many distinguished 
members. But Old Grand-Dad heads it... 
heads it unmistakably, as one taste 
will tell you. There’s sunny mellow- 
ness to Old Grand-Dad, rare fra- 
grance, a delightful taste. You 
will like it from the first. And 


you will never stop liking ik 


This Whiskey is 4 Years Old 








National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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tative dispatchers to decide whether it 
shall go air or otherwise. 

Airports, largely the concern of munici- 
palities, will not be the barren sites of to- 
day. Opportunities for incidental profits 
from them will be recognized. Most will 
have restaurant and recreational facilities. 
Cities will incorporate them into their park 
systems, with beautification. 

Certain busy terminals, such as La 
Guardia Airport in New York, will have 
to be larger; not because of increased 
plane sizes but on account of traffic. For 
the work it did, La Guardia was too small 
even before this war. But great planes do 
not mean huge airfields. Arresting and ac- 
celerating devices, already known or in 
practice, will be used. These will make it 
possible to build airports nearer city cen- 
ters. Metal mesh runways will be laid to 
insure all-year operation in. localities of 
seasonally bad ground conditions. 

Improved traffic procedure will spare 
you today’s harassment of long terminal 
waits to board planes and the nuisance of 
someone forever checking your name 
against a passenger list. 


Happy Days for the Tourist 


As to fares, there will be two, possibly 
three, classes. For long-distance, luxury, 
nonstop service, you will pay extra. Even 
that, air-traffic men say, will be only 
equivalent to rail fare plus Pullman. Third- 
class, fares might undercut present rail 
fares. This does not mean that air travel 
will supplant or even harm rail or bus 
travel. It’s been transportation history that 
the more travel facilities there are, the 
more travel there is. 

Competition will force all means of 
travel, surface and air, to readjust fares 
healthily; and there will be more business 
for all. Low fares—and greater speeds— 


| will open new vistas to vacationists. Rio 


de Janeiro will be as possible and popular 
for North American honeymooners as 
Niagara Falls. 

Airliners, as you approach them. to 
board, will be quite different to the eye. 
Wood and steel will be used far more in 
construction, but largely in details you 
cannot see. As there is a great variety of 
vessel types on the water ocean, so there 
will be variety of types—according to the 
services they perform—among the ships of 
the immeasurably vaster ocean of the up- 
per air. The familiar “banana oil” paint 
jobs of today will be gone. Airliners will 
be gaily and distinctively colored; exterior 
decorators will give their imaginations 
free run, perhaps to indicate the part of 
the world to which the planes fly. 

Now you are aboard and _ perceiving 





cOLLieR’s “Why can’t we have a woman’s auxiliary?” HERB WILLIAMS 
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really marked changes and 
There is spaciousness and th 
beauty of modern design. Chair ¢ 
frames are of magnesium, this we 
weight wonder metal; cushions 
thetic foam rubber are unbeli 
and soft. Walls and bulkh 
bright plastics; perhaps rubber 
Photomurals stimulate your sep 
lands to which you are faring, 
at least in first class—are orde 
menus, then cooked aboard or 
on radio instruction at the next! 
The old prohibition of cocktails 
There is a lounge bar; also priv 
ing cabins and honeymoon suite 


ig sure you'd 
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The entire furnishings of a 106 a“ on 
ger airliner of tomorrow, by use WR" (| 
nesium and plastics, will weigh Impe eat 
the passenger-cabin fitments be or 


standard 21-passenger ship. af 108 
There will be a screen aboard, q bn) 
in the main cabin, perhaps in thew |. 
upon which you can see color t@ ti 
ordinary movies, or read bulletit ame 
the pilots’ bridge as to your program’ Wve 
an earth on which you cannot. pila 
landmarks, either because of alti ae 
intervening clouds. 5 phat ri 
There will be complete supere! ae 
and air-conditioning. No longer ¥ ae 
wake up with eardrums popping alte 
plane lands during the night. ul 











3. , a 
heart, or other conditions affecte } piss! 
tude, deny you the advantages of it i 5 


Insulation will be so efficient thé ived 
silence, except for sounds ofig i 
within, will reign. This will be dist? 
at first to those old-timers who like #" ae 
the reassuring throb of horsepo 


Air travel will be a thousand tim 


and more reliable for many ob ei 
sons, perhaps chiefly because of mi 


ventions and progress made if 
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during this war. Since most radio: ssi 









facts are now secret, I can only teil ye De 
if today a High Command can sit i 

“ s: pe than 
don and “watch” its own and enemy # airy 
a hundred miles away over the Ch 

:  pemimend tO See 
there will be no weather restricti¢ rod 0 
traffic and landings. And if today? feo 





can sit in his plane, in darkness 
clouds, and “look” at his invisibl 
few miles away, in peacetime applic 
he is going to “see” mountains and 
obstructions in time not to hit them 
ade : camara 
None of this is conjecture. It’s a ae 
It’s all here—waiting only for the ¥ kent 
end. , Ritter 
It is too soon to pack your bags Rei 
it’s not too soon to plan your trips, € hailed 
your dreams—and buy the War Bonog 
you can use later on to pay for your) bab 
ets to anywhere in the bright new worg... 
THE END | Dit wa 
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. “I’ve crossed all other women 
list tonight. Dee’s not snobbish. 
h’t mind if I come too.” 

tie hesitated. Johnny was a notori- 
})-about-town, and an evening with 


ng. Still to see him, to talk about 
ou're sure you'd like to, why of 
a date.” 
} she hung up she began to sketch 
dinner. The one she had planned 
) simple for a hungry junior lieu- 
It was like coming alive again to 
ining a meal for a man. 
ondered now, what she would 
one if Johnny had not turned up. 
d not known, until Pat left, how 
she would be. So lonely she would 
lown at her rings and think: I’ve 
harried for five years and now it is 
gh I am no longer married. For 
ge is being together... 

ust conquer it, this desperate sense 
that no amount of human company 
ure. There must be a way to win 
hand still feel that she and Pat had 
iage, shared a life, even though they 
ot together. 
, knowing she was going to see 
y, who loved Pat too, she felt better 
ly. Going down in the elevator, after 
ne felt gayer than she had in a long 


NNY was waiting under the directory 
ere Pat had always waited. She did 


br, his skin deeply burned. His sleek 
Wunder his Navy overseas cap, shone 
at the temples. His eyes were a 
blue than she remembered. 
| came forward and took her hand. 
good to see you, Christie.” 
is good to see you, Johnny.” 


ving been let down. In their stilted 

ling there had been none of the easy, 
ig camaraderie she had always had 
Johnny. She had been thinking of 
friend and now, without Pat too, 


hey went out to the street together and 
stie hailed a cab, saying, “It’s too long 


| the cab they lit cigarettes and talked 
lunctorily of Johnny’s Navy career, of 
itt Pat was doing. But there was em- 
assment, stiffness, between them, and 
Stie’s festive mood slipped away. 
occurred to her that this was the 
time in all the years she had known 
inny, she had ever been alone with him. 
‘had been with them on all other occa- 
is and without his presence Johnny was 
nknown quantity. She was beginning 
egret her invitation. They had only Pat 
ommon and, lacking Pat, how could 
entertain him for an evening? 

ith a sense of relief she left him sitting 
he cab while she went into the school 
Dee. She was met, in the small parlor, 
a handsome gray-haired woman, who 
oduced herself as Miss Leonard, the 
dmistress. 

Dee will be down in a minute, Mrs. 


“Much better. I feel her illness was more 
an emotional reaction. She’s a very 
nesick little girl, but I think she’ll get 
fer it in time.” 

“Have you written her mother that?” 
‘No. It’s perfectly natural . . . Here’s 
e now.” 

Dee stood in the door with her arms 
Ided. She wore a plaid coat and Scotch 
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ie First Hundred Years Are the Hardest 


Continued from page 15 


cap, and her thin legs, in ankle socks, 
were planted defiantly apart. But Chris- 
tie’s heart turned over when she saw the 
peaked, tight little face framed by heavy 
blond hair. The lost, hurt look of the 


She said gently, “Hello, Dee.” 

As though her words had let down a 
physical barrier, Dee hurled herself across 
the room against Christie. Her thin arms 
locked about Christie’s waist. 

“Christie . . . take me away, quick! 
Don’t ever let me come back.” She tipped 
up her face, and her eyes were opaque 
with tears, her soft mouth struggling not to 
tremble. “Promise me!” 

Miss Leonard said quietly, “You don’t 
want Mrs. Denbow to promise something 
she doesn’t mean.” 

Christie pressed her hand against Dee’s 
back. There was real misery in the child’s 
cry. She mustn't be forced back if she feels 
this way. I'll get hold of Ann somehow. 
Wire her. Dee’s too young. 

She would make some arrangement with 
Miss Leonard by phone tomorrow about 
having Dee come to the apartment every 
night until Ann should return for her. If 
Ann had ever been without Dick, she 
would have known how Dee would feel— 
deserted. 

Dee clung to her hand, keeping her face 
hidden against her jacket until they were 
on the steps of the school. Christie disen- 
gaged her then. “Lieutenant Ritter is wait- 
ing for us. You know him. He’s a friend 
of your daddy and mother.” 

To Christie’s amazement, as though the 


smiled up at her confidently. “I know]; 


him,” she said. 
“Let him see what a big girl you are.” 
“Yes.” Dee knitted her brows. “I’m not 
coming back, am I? I’m going to live with 
you, aren’t I, Christie?” 
“We'll see.” Disturbed, she led Dee to 
the taxi. Johnny got out, saluted Dee. 
“Hello, Admiral,” Dee laughed, and she 


sat with her legs straight out before her. 
“I’m going to live with Christie,” she told 
Johnny. Christie signaled Johnny to ride 
along with the game. 

“Are you?” he asked seriously. “I ad- 
mire your fortitude. Pat tried it and had 
to run away to the Army.” 


EE couldn’t understand him, but she 
knew he was talking to her as to a 
grownup, and she laughed again, and 
Christie cast Johnny an appreciative grin. 
Between them they kept Dee amused 
during the ride to Christie’s apartment, and 
once in the apartment, entertainment took 
care of itself. Dee spotted the sprawling 
collection of china animals, scattered on 
bookcases, window sills and tables, and 
announced, as Christie was helping her out 
of her coat, that she was going to make a 
stable for them. 

“T'll help you,” Johnny said, and Chris- 
tie left them, playing on the floor together, 
to. prepare Dee’s dinner. She and Johnny 
would have cocktails before they ate; per- 
haps that would help to break the ice. 

On an inspiration she set the coffee table 
for Dee, pulling up the stool of Pat’s chair 
for the little girl to sit on, and Johnny lined 
up the animals on the table. “To watch 
you,” he said. Dee was delighted with her 
very own child-sized table and ate so vora- 
ciously Christie was certain she had been 
eating little at school. She and Johnny sat 
crosslegged by the table, and she was 
deeply grateful for the unfathomable sup- 
ply of stories Johnny had for Dee. 

At last Dee, scraping out her dish of 
orange pudding, regarded her companions 
solemnly. “I’m having a bee-yoo-tee-ful 
time,” she said with a sigh. She reached 
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CONTRIBUTING vital speed to hundreds of important 
projects...from the paper work in the commanding offi- 
cer’s tent... to the linking of portable landing fields... 

Speed with tiny desk fasteners... speed with power- 
ful tools and huge staples for assembling the “iron car- 
pets” which make smooth landing areas on uneven 
ground...speed with hammers and tackers which help 
build barracks and hospitals... : 

Back home, Bostitching also serves the war, solving 
new fastening problems in war plants...continuing its 
time-saving work in war-converted civilian plants... 
manufacturing camouflage nets, attaching deck cover- 
ing on landing craft, steel-stitching sheets of aluminum 


for planes. 
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for Christie’s hand. “Can't we stay like 
this, Christie, please? Please?” 

Over Dee’s head Christie met Johnny's 
eyes. It was the briefest of glances, yet in 
the second of holding his blue gaze, she 
had the most vivid sensation that the situa- 
tion, the three of them about the coffee 
table, was familiar. It was only a flash but 
so strong, she felt she must, at some time, 
have lived through, or dreamed this scene, 
even as she knew that was impossible. 

Johnny carried Dee in to bed, and 
Christie undressed her and tucked her in. 
When she went back to the living room 
Johnny had cleared away Dee’s things 
and had made cocktails. He had taken 
off his coat and the light came through 
his shirt. Christie could see the square 
solid outline of his chest and the coppery 
hairs gleaming on his arms. 

They faced each other across the room 
and suddenly, inexplicably, they were not 
strangers. Nor were they Pat’s wife and 
Pat’s friend. Christie did not know how or 
why it had happened, but in this moment 
she was seeing Johnny for the first time 
divorced from his association with Pat. 
Before her eyes he seemed to take shape, 
acquire a reality of his own. Pat had been 
the medium that gave him meaning, but 
he had, now, a meaning of his own for 
her. She saw the dark sea blue of his eyes, 
his strong, well-shaped face, and she was 
acutely aware of him. 

Johnny said softly, “Hello, Christine,” 
and in the same tone she said, “Hello, 
John.” 

In his eyes there was the same sharp, 
swiftly born awareness of her. He handed 
her a cocktail and they touched glasses. 

Johnny said, “Here’s to Patrick .. . the 
specter at the feast.” 

“Specter?” 

He grinned wryly. “You know, Christie, 
I’ve always thought of you as Pat’s wife. I 
have just begun to think of Pat as your 
husband. ... You’re very lovely, Christie.” 

The words were simple, yet they 
touched some warm current within her, 
flowed over her, and the flood brought a 
consciousness of herself that was discon- 
certing. 

But this is only Johnny. 

They sat together on the couch. 

“Have I embarrassed you?” 
asked. 

She laughed, “I don’t know. Should 
you?” 

“No. I hope not.’ He changed the sub- 
ject casually: “You’re worrying about Dee, 
aren’t you?” 

“Yes, Iam. Did you notice how bad 
she looks? The poor child is suffering, 
Johnny. She doesn’t want to go back to 
school, and I don’t see how I can condemn 
her to going. I hate to interfere in other 
people’s plans, but I think Ann was wrong 
to leave her. What can I do?” 


Johnny 


E LEANED forward, elbows on his 
knees, turning the glass in his hands. 

“It’s hard to say. It seems cruel, but I 
think you ought to send her back. Chil- 
dren’s emotions, like their bones, are pli- 
able. Dee’s born to a hard world. Better 
for her to learn now to adjust herself.” 

“Were you ever homesick as a child?” 
Christie asked him. 

“Oh, I suppose I must have been.” 

“You'd remember well enough if you 
had been. I have. We used to go to Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard every summer. My father 
and my uncle hada cottage at Oak Bluffs, 
and the two families vacationed there 
together. One summer Mother was sick 
and they shipped me off alone. I’d never 
been away from my. parents before and I 
wanted to die. Everyone else was having a 
wonderful time, and I thought they didn’t 
care. I had to lock it all up in myself.” 

Johnny smiled. 

“Tt isn’t funny, Johnny.” 

“Tt isn’t. That’s not why I smiled. I was 
just realizing you were a child once. Oh, 
not that you’re so old, Christie, but I'd 































never thought of there being a ti 
you weren't connected with P 
know, I used to spend summers 


tha’s Vineyard. In Edgartown,” ps it 
“Isn't it odd we never happige: vert 
meet!” «ee 
“Think by what narrow ma "4 chee 
missed it,” he grinned at her, pts the 
Their eyes caught again and Chis we Pa 
the same current. as be 
If I had met Johnny in Marthagh.\\*' gos 
yard would I have been attracted ia af 
... But I fell in love with Pat. eis, 
that matters now... tet 
, yy ms get ) 
HEY did not, however, returrgy.<:": Le 
cussing Dee, nor did they talky} 10! al ‘ 
They began to talk of their chi ble 
They talked for a while in the living ss {'°™ 





and then, while Christie got theiji< 0! lt 
Johnny leaned against the kitehe 
By the time she had set the tab) 
window that faced the river, and th 
eating, their conversation had bee¢ 
eager exchange of two who are j 
covering each other. soe and TY 

Sitting there, opposite Johnny, sip yes. 
experiencing that same sweetness Mpeuntt: 
covery she had known when she fig sui” 
Pat. SRB) int meant 

And she had the feeling that thijpo\o ti\® 
been like this, she and Johnny, at th 
of finding each other, forever. 
not had a drink in weeks, and fi 
Manhattans had given her a lightt 
ness, a sense of detachment. It w; 
now. In the apartment there was 
that was neither that of day or nighiyster. ‘S 
yet of twilight—an unearthly blue ti ja,” 
cence. Christie felt that she had sOrg@inely « 
escape sidereal time, escaped ordimag, jer thro: 
ing, escaped herself, and been TifMy) John 
a new and timeless plane with Johnigyy yaw! 

I mustn’t feel like this, she thou ® yjih Dee 
mustn’t. Pat.... She was frightemd@i jyye had. 
cause she was no longer lonely for 

Real twilight came; she lit the floon nine t 
behind her, got cigarettes. Johnny 1 shen th 
over the table, holding the match fos isto» 
his blue eyes like the blue light thajy ej! 
faded. The intoxication that was ion on| 
wholly from cocktails was gone HOVM-. Th 
former spell. Something else was Bui sin: a 

Savagely Johnny crushed his fi. \y 
lighted cigarette out on his plate. “Qi 1y | 
tie... I'd better go.” He looked afy ch) 
steadily, and she was too honest to , i ¢ 
surprise. dime she 

Something has happened to us... eat | 
as though there were never anyoneé 
Johnny. Baie vid 

He got up and stood behind his CMs 
gripping its back. “I’m falling in love’ 
you. Sometime between meeting you 
afternoon and when you came back 
putting Dee to bed, I saw you in a W 
had never seen you. I saw you as a WO 
I want for myself. I’ve no right to see 
that way. You know what I think of 
You can be angry if you like.” He ac 
dryly, “I used to think I wasn’t too b 
of heart.” 

Christie raised her dark head. The fi 
in her eyes were like fire flashing thro 
the green of leaves. “There’s a poem 
Tennyson’s, Johnny—lI’ve forgotten — 
the poem and the line but there’s this 
it: The most virtuous hearts have a to) 
of hell’s own fire in them.” 

“Hell's fire’s not to fool with,” Johr 
said. 

He crossed the room and was shrugg 
into his uniform coat. Christie rose 4 
followed him as he picked up his hat a 
went to the door. 

She thought: It was your fault, Christ 
You let him see what you were feeling t 
You ... you Jezebel. Yofi’ve spoil 
something for Johnny and Pat. 

At the door Johnny put out his hand a 
Christie met it. 

She said simply, “Johnny, I would ha 
myself if I let you think it was on 
YOU 5 
His fingers broke their clasp and clost) 
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ver her wrist. “Thank you for 
wigbdby, Christie.” 

\ Lv I had came up involuntarily, her 
Cty ighe to his. Johnny kissed her. 
‘They stepped apart and looked at 
+; and then, deliberately, he drew 
the | again. His mouth was on hers, 
‘\¢gio.qggnard lips, and she could not move 
_ “‘¥#lm him. She put her hand up to 
‘nny ipyagland its tanned skin was burning. 
Jhe let her go she could not feel 
| guilt. 

there it is, Christie.” 
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ics hands gently in his. “Chris- 
orgive me. I can’t go now. Let 
I've got only five more days. I 
I get another leave I won’t come 
li again. Give me just these days. 
touch you. Let me be with you, 
p you feel the way I do...” 
urned her hands in his. “Am I so 
Johnny? I think if I’d met you be- 
1.” She could not say Pat’s name. 
tan this be?” she cried. “There 
de one and only one.” 
/? Listen, Christie, there’s a kind of 
> permanence. There’s another kind 
ast champagne bubbles and moon- 
| It isn’t meant to last. But it can 
lething to have to look back on all 
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‘ “Will you stay, then, Johnny? We'll 
Ta) “ 
mm champagne bubbles. 
ina omise . . . nothing more.” 


a smiled at her and his smile was so 
mgt hurt her. “Shall we do the dishes, 
hy ee dear?” ; 

“W homely domestic little phrase 
at her throat. J could have been 
with Johnny for five years. I could 
| That was why I felt as I did when 
bre with Dee ... it was seeing a life 
ht have had. 
tele evening that opened before them, 
st when they had thought it over, 
jthem into gaiety. Johnny took off his 
nnd helped her clear the dishes. She 
in apron on him, and he washed, while 
idried. They laughed hilariously 
nothing and sang old college songs, 
, hot to wake Dee. Johnny showed 
ow to roll a butter plate down her 
d catch it in her hand. The first time 
iried it, she was successful, but the 
id time she was shaking with laughter, 
‘@ithe plate bounded off and fell on the 
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knees and began to pick up the pieces. A 
big triangle of china had gone beneath the 
sink and they reached for it simultane- 
ously. Christie slipped, stretching for it, 
and fell against Johnny. He caught her by 
the shoulders, pressing her against his 
chest. He looked down at her, holding her, 
her head on his shoulder, and her hair 
coming loose, falling like black shadows 
across his white shirt. He whispered, “‘Dar- 
ling . . .” and Christie answered, “Johnny 
er FOND, set. 

When he kissed her this time the cham- 
pagne bubbles, the moonflowers, were lost. 
She was lost herself and afraid of where 
she was going. 

“@bristie!’. . . Christie! . . .°Christie!” 
Dee’s voice, high with terror, cut them 
apart, dragged Christie to her feet. 

“Chris-teeee!” 

“T’m coming, Dee.” She ran to the bed- 
room, Johnny following. She switched on 
the light, and Dee was sitting upright in 
the big double bed, her face whiter than 
her fresh nightgown and her eyes dark 
with fear. 

“What is it, honey?” Christie drew the 
thin little body against her, feeling the 
fright shake in the child’s very bones. 

“T had a dream!” Her voice was still 
shrill. “Oh, Christie, I had an awful dream. 
I dreamed my mother was dead. I saw her 
all dead. I dreamed she wasn’t ever com- 
ing back. I’m scared . . . I’m scared!” 

Christie stroked her head. “There, Dee. 
Your mother’s all right. She’s fine and 
she'll come back to you soon.” 

Dee pulled away violently. “I don’t 
want her to! I don’t want her to come 
back. I don’t want to be scared about her. 
I don’t want to care about my mother...” 
She bent over and put her head on Chris- 
tie’s lap, rocking back and forth. “You be 
my mother, Christie.” 

Christie felt tears press to her eyes. “Oh, 
my poor little girl. I'll be your mother for 
a while, until. . .” 

“No, Dee. Christie won’t be your 
mother.” 

Johnny had been standing at the foot of 
the bed. He came now to the other side 
and sat down, drawing Dee upright. 

“You don’t want Christie to be your 
mother. You can’t even pretend she is. It 
isn’t fair to your real mother. It hurts to 
miss your mother and be frightened about 
her, but you have to stand that unless you 
want to stop loving her. You know you 
don’t want to stop. You want to be brave, 
be good at school, and wait, the way so 
many other people are doing.” 

Dee said stubbornly, trying to pull 
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CIENCE is aiding U.S. war effort with new 
S successes over Athlete’s Foot. The disease 
is a real threat, as it infects over 70% of adults 
some time during the year. Everyone should 
fight the infection to help avoid serious foot 
troubles that may cause inefficiency and ab- 
senteeism. Today a new fungicidal powder— 
Quinsana—is proving amazingly effective in 
combating Athlete’s Foot. Quinsana action is 
based on scientific knowledge that the fungi 
which cause the disease cannot live in an 
alkaline medium; and that re-infection may 
occur from shoe linings. 


AMAZING RESULTS OF 30-DAY 
TREATMENT WITH QUINSANA 


74%, infected before 
Quinsana Treatment 
a 6% infected after 
Quinsana Treatment (= 


INFECTION DISAPPEARED in practically all 
cases among thousands of persons using 
Quinsana (see chart above). Watch for usual 
symptoms of Athlete’s Foot ...chronic peel- 
ing between toes, cracks, soggy skin, itching. 
Even mild cases may suddenly become serious. 
Inflammation may mean germ infection; see 
physician or chiropodist. (Diabetics should be 
doubly sure to use Quinsana regularly) . 
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lete’s Foot fungi which may thrive in shoes and 
re-infect feet. You can’t use a blow torch, but 
you can use Quinsana in shoes (absorbs mois- 
ture, reducing chances of re-infection). Use 
Quinsana also on feet. It is fungicidal, bacteri- 
cidal, non-irritating, absorbent. 


USE 2-WAY TREATMENT with Quinsana daily, 


to help prevent as well as relieve Athlete’s 
Foot. It’s as easy to use as talcum powder. 
Also excellent for excessive perspiration, foot 
odor. Pharmaceutical Division, The Mennen 
Company, Newark, N.J., San Francisco. 
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against the strength of his arms and reach 
Christie again, “Christie is my mother!” 

Johnny put a hand under her chin and 
tipped up her head. “Christie is your 
friend. You see?” 

“No!” 

Christie said unevenly: “Johnny’s right, 
Dee. I can’t be your mother. Even for a 
while. You go to sleep now. I'll be here 
if you want to call. I'll be here as your 
friend.” 

Dee protested but Johnny pushed her 
down with a firm hand and pulled the cov- 
ers over her. 

Christie and Johnny walked silently 
back down the hall, and Christie knew, as 
though she were acting a role rehearsed 
many times before, that in the living room 
he would kiss her again. She desired his 
kiss and dreaded it. . . . She was begin- 
ning to hate herself and Johnny, too, and 
yet she would let him... 

But he stopped in the doorway and 
faced her. He did not put a hand out to- 
ward her. 

He gazed down at her. 

“Do you still want me to stay, Christie?” 

She said slowly, “Yes .. . I do.” 

“You know it isn’t going to be the way 
I said. You know there is no such thing 
as the kind of love I talked about.” 

“T know.” 

“IT won't be able to keep my hands off 
you. I'll go on making love to you.” 

“T know.” 

“It’s a dirty rotten trick to pull on Pat.” 

She pressed her hands to her temples. 
“You think I don’t know that too?” 

He reached for her left hand and turned 
Pat’s rings on her finger. “Christie, when 
the war is over, will you divorce Pat and 
marry me?” 

“TI...” It was so little what she expected 
she was profoundly shocked. “Johnny, I 
dont qeoa 

She was shaken. She hadn’t thought... 

Johnny smiled at her. “It’s a logical end, 
marriage, isn’t it, when two people fall in 
love? An honorable end at least. We could 
have an affair but I don’t think .. .” 

“Stop!” she cried. “Johnny. . . don’t.” 


HE jerked her hand away and turned 

from him. In the white glare of his 
question, she felt her spirit stripped of all 
its pretenses. J wouldn’t want to marry 
him. Then what do I want? 

“Poor Christie,” his voice was soft as 
when he had talked to Dee. “You’ve 
missed Pat terribly, haven’t you? You've 
been afraid. You were lonely and it’s hard 
to get out of the habit of loving.” 

She wanted to cry out at him in anger 
and she couldn't. 

He said, still softly, “Didn’t anyone ever 
tell you, Christie, that the first hundred 
years are the hardest.” 

Oh, Pat, Pat, I missed you so. I hated 
to be lonely. These empty rooms ...I 
didn’t know when you would ever live in 
them again with me... 











She turned and met his eyes. “What have 
I done?” she whispered. “To me, to you, 
to Pat? I was pretending you could be 
mine . . . I don’t know what I was pre- 
tending—I wasn’t looking beyond now 
tonight.” 

Johnny walked to the desk and took up 
his hat again, and his coat from the chair. 

“You haven’t done anything, Christie.” 
He grinned at her. “Nothing an angel 
wouldn’t do.” He put his hand on her 
shoulder a minute, but his touch was only 
kind. 
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OR the second time that evening he 

went to the door and Christie with him. 
He stood before her, his hand behind him 
on the knob. 

She looked into his face and saw again 
its good bones, its fine mouth, and she was 
not sorry. 

Johnny said, “Christie, I’m weak. I’m 
only a man, Christie. If you say the word 
I'll come back once more. I don’t know |" 
if I’m in love with you, but I do know I 
love you. I'd take a chance on any mis- 
chief I stirred up, if you were willing. But 
if you tell me to go, I will, and I won’t see 
you again till Pat’s back and I'll never 
catch your eye, never remind you. We’1: 
both forget tonight as completely as 
though it had never been.” 

As he spoke, she felt the memory of his 
kisses rise, and all the magnetic magic that 
had come unasked for, bright and com- 
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He had given her strength, by giving 
her the choice. 

I might have loved Johnny but I'll never 
know because there is only one man I want 
to love. 
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She said clearly, “Goodby, Johnny.” Z Bp abil 
He was gone. She heard the elevator pfeld W 
doors open and close and the whirr of structive 
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living room. 

The apartment was still again—still as 
it had been since Pat left. She went to 
the window, and, as so often happened, 
she felt that Pat was there in the room, be- 
hind her. She felt his lean, restless, lov- 
able person. She felt Pat all about her. 
But, for once, when she turned, half ex- 
pecting to see him, and saw only the empty 
room, the emptiness did not come to over- 
whelm her. 

She slipped into the bedroom and looked 
down at the pale glimmer that was Dee’s 
face on the pillow. Dee was so small and ’ j 
alone in this huge bed . . . but Christie 





did not move to touch her. 
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Listen, Dee, loneliness is part of loving, é x! ton of 
too. A \ long. 
Listen, Dee, the first hundred years are Doom 


the hardest. But there is always the hun- 
dred and first year. Remember with me 
the man who made us grow to it. 

THE END 
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leglected Economic Pressures 


le was done toward relieving the 
of the cost of arms; no effort was 
|to stabilize currencies. The whole 
imic field was neglected. The conse- 
| destructive economic pressures had 
(@| to do with the violence of the hurri- 
of economic depression and revolu- 
t came ten to fifteen years later. 
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Ie lion starving people and action 
i the relief to restore communications 
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uction of trade and employment. 
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ions persist in government trading, they 
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he world will sorely need stability of 
rencies for the movement of trade. It 
need sources of credit with which to 
production. America can partici- 
©, but America cannot be expected to 
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impoverished by the war. 
be trade barriers in the world should 
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| New Approaches to Lasting Peace 
Confinued from page 28 


abolition of quotas which are a form of 
special privilege, and the prevention of 
monopolies and cartels in international 
trade. Most of such actions have been 
directed against the United States. 

Economic progress requires freedom of 
ships to navigate the seas and freedom of 
planes to fly over them. Both require open 
port facilities, equal treatment to all na- 
tions, and contributed services on weathér 
and by radio to increase their safety. 

Tariffs should be reduced to a competi- 
tive basis founded upon differences in liv- 
ing standards. And here enters again some 
realism. We can be sure that our farmers 
and workmen, or the farmers and work- 
men of all countries of high standards of 
living, are not going to allow free imports 
or free immigration from Asiatic or other 
low-standard-of-living countries. They 
will not see it in terms of theoretical equal- 
ity in trade but rather as the preservation 
of their very living. 

Difficult as the task may be, economic 
pressures can be directed to promote pros- 
perity instead of degenerations which fur- 
nish the soil of revolution and war. 

Extreme Nationalism—We may well re- 
peat that nationalism, with its spiritual 
content of patriotism, its stimulants to cul- 
ture and to the personal dignity of a na- 
tion’s citizens, is one of the greatest forces 
in human progress. Its extremes can be 
dangerous causes of war. The nationalistic 
spirit inevitably grows with war because 
the whole process of war is to stir the 
devotion of men to their flag and country. 
Extreme nationalism was little curbed at 
Versailles. It was even stimulated. 

One of the theories destructive to inter- 
national life represented in the Versailles 
settlements was that both nationalism and 
government must be based alone upon 
race. It found extreme expression in the 
small states of eastern Europe by setting 
them up without regard to their economic 
life or defense. These peoples had a right 
to independence. ‘The new states naturally 
throbbed with restoration of their freedom 
from old sufferings. They proceeded not 
only to erect a multitude of new trade bar- 
riers but to build large armies and forti- 
fications along their frontiers, to conclude 
military alliances and enter into conspira- 
cies against one another. These factions 
and the rattle of their arms rose long be- 
fore the appearance of Hitler. 





A Threat to Their Neighbors 


All these countries weakened their own 
prosperity as well as that of the world 
and, by menace, kept fear and hate alive 
among their neighbors. Their boundaries 
were so set that they included within their 
borders many minorities from neighboring 
races. In excessive racialism they sought 
to curb the cultural expression of these 
minorities, and each of the mother coun- 
tries of their minorities clamored for their 
protection or return. 

That different races can live amicably 
together under the same general govern- 
ment is amply demonstrated by the Swiss 
Confederation and the British Common- 
wealth. We should not seek the disap- 
pearance of the small states. Their 
cultural development has been, and will be, 
an immense contribution to civilization. 

Experience calls for action different 
from the last time. The major method of 
curbing the cause of war and economic 
degeneration from these quarters is to en- 
courage the federation of these states eco- 
nomically and defensively under some 
cantonal system such as Switzerland’s or 
by some other method which will preserve 
their racial cultures and at the same time 
promote their economic and political sta- 
bility. There are 16 states in Europe that 
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would fall naturally into four or five 
groups. 

Many acute irredentist sores would be 
incidentally thus relieved. Where this 
would not happen, populations should in 
extreme cases be exchanged—drastic as 
that may be. The exchange of populations 
between Turkey and Greece carried out 
after the last war has contributed to the 
peace and welfare of both peoples. 

Another phase of nationalism will arise 
in larger states. Proposals are being made 
to dismember Germany forcibly after the 
war. This is a folly that would add only 
to the economic and political Balkanizing 
of Europe. The history of Europe is a 
procession of German separations and 
explosions into war every time the frag- 
ments insisted upon reuniting. If they 
were separated they would have to be fed- 
erated again for the same reasons as the 
small nations should be federated. There 
can no more be a lasting peace with 
a dismembered Germany or China than 
there could be a lasting peace with a dis- 
membered United States: 

Imperialism has been the cause of liter- 
ally hundreds, perhaps thousands, of wars. 
The subjugation of races capable of self- 
government is inevitably followed by their 
striving for independence. The rivalries 
for areas to exploit create wars between 
empires. 

Imperialism ran rampant out of the 
Treaty of Versailles. While several nations 
received their independence from old im- 
perial oppressions, yet the British, French, 
and Japanese empires were swelled enor- 
mously. The failure of Italy to secure her 
promised share added fuel to war. 

The first cure for imperialism is to stop 
the expansion of empire and the subjuga- 
tion of peoples. At once, however, we wish 
to point out the exceptional evolution of 
the British Empire. Whatever its origins 
may have been, it alone among empires 
has been transformed into a common- 
wealth of nations where self-government 
has been steadily developed and peace 
maintained among its components. Such 
a commonwealth in other empires would 
lessen imperialism and would help insure 
peace. 

A further solution is that the important 
“mandates,” especially those in Africa, 
should be conducted with full economic 
and immigration equality for all nations 
and in such a way that they can be gradu- 
ally developed toward self-government. 
Some other areas which contain backward 
peoples should be placed in a real trust 
of international government. It is the real- 
istic way to lessen the war-breeding strug- 
gles of the have-nots for colonies with 
their exclusive economic privileges. 


The Cure for Militarism 


Far from militarism being checked at 
Versailles, it was stimulated. The cure for 
militarism is not alone the reduction of 
armaments. Germany, Japan and Italy 
possess a class—a caste—who live by arms, 
who are descendants of a caste of arms, 
who maintain skills and the traditions of 
war, who believe that war is not only the 
path to glory but that war rejuvenates 
races. At Versailles, Germany was re- 
duced to a small army and navy. But it 
was so organized as to perpetuate the mili- 
tary caste. 

The first cure for militarism is to break 
up the military class or caste in Germany, 

taly and Japan. Its descent and traditions 
must be interrupted and destroyed. And 


| the only way to achieve this is by complete 


disarmament. The preservation of order 
in those countries should be delegated to 
a constabulary where no man having held 
an officer’s commission would be allowed 
to serve. Thus only can the continuity of 
these war machines be broken and the 
menace wiped out. 

The Allies in the last peace made bind- 
ing promises to disarm on land and sea. 


Under the leadership of the United States 
we did effect naval reductions which re- 
moved billions of dollars in taxes from the 
backs of those who toil. Until the rise of 
dictators, these agreements helped toward 
peace by lessening naval rivalry. But be- 
fore the rise of Hitler the land military 
establishments of the world were still 
three times the size they had been before 
the first World War. 

This failure to reduce land arms was due 
to the division, jealousy and lack of trust 
among the major powers. The moment for 
action was immediately after the war when 
its horrors were still alive in our memories. 
Then only would it have been possible to 
obtain a reduction and limitation of land 
arms among the victorious powers. 

Again the victorious countries will need 
drastically to reduce their own armies and 
navies both to allow economic recovery 
and to reduce the spirit of militarism in 
their own countries as well as the fears of 
their neighbors. The development of the 
combat airplane: makes this easier. A 
comparatively small air force in the hands 
of the Trustees of Peace, with appropri- 
ate bases, could in a disarmed world pre- 
serve order and prevent aggression. 

But if there is to be important reduction 
of armament among the United Nations, it 
must be done quickly after firing ceases. 
We have suggested that such an agreement 
should be part of the “conditional peace.” 
Any delay will allow the oppositions of 
military elements, by stimulation of fear, to 
overcome the public desire for relief. Fur- 
thermore, as after the last war, continued 
arms will create fears and disintegration 
of unity between the United Nations. 

Fear, Hate and Revenge—Hot hate and 
revenge ran through the settlements at 
Versailles. France had been brutally in- 
vaded, her women and children butchered 
by Germany twice in a single generation. 
She could not be expected to act with 
moderation. And the treaties stretched be- 
yond the necessary restraints and repara- 
tions into the explosive area of revenge. 

Experience has no uncertain lessons in 
this field. Unless the forces of fear, hate 
and revenge between peoples and nations 
can be turned aside, the world will again 
enter upon the ceaseless treadmill of war. 
The hideous brutalities of the Axis powers 
will leave an ineradicable hate in millions 
of this generation. We cannot expect a 
growth of brotherhood in those who have 
suffered. By statesmanship, however, we 
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can so base the settlements at th 
this war that hate, fear and 
ultimately decrease and die. 

The purpose of peacemaking 
the establishment of a regime of 
justice, not regimes of hate. 

The concrete problem that will 
once is punishment of the enemy, ’ 
distinction we must make is betw 
ples and their leaders. The | 
nations who brought this sit 
the world must be made an 
all time. There can be no moral: 
tion and there should be no leg 
tion between such men and 
criminals conspiring to murder. 
has it been assumed that there is 
sacrosanct about the heads of 
project or provoke war and this 
killing of human beings. 

The border lines between p 
straints and reparations from enen 
ples and explosive areas of reven, 
difficult to draw. The enemy must be 
to realize that war does not pay, | 
we want lasting peace, we must | 
that nations cannot be kept in chain 


No Revenge on Aggressors 


Undoubtedly the greatest contrit 
by the Treaty of Vienna at the r 
Napoleonic Wars was that it impostor rc 
revenge and no chains upon the Fa... 
who were the aggressors at that tim 10 
least there was no resumption of a” 
war for a century. : 

We cannot have both reven 
peace. We must make such a settle Ag 
as will give the decent elements in {2 
peoples a chance to lead their ce Y 
onto the paths of peace. “ 

Out of all these six destructive, dyn 
forces, uncurbed or stimulated, at 
sailles, grew economic instability, im 
erishment, disillusionment, frustratior 
dictatorships. Renewed war in E 
came inevitable. 

This experience should emphas 
vital distinction between making ar 
serving the peace. Unless the peace ii 
made, no organization can preserve il 
it will be dealing with symptoms 
than causes. Unless these six dest 
and dynamic forces be ended or alle 
no “world institution” can keep the pm 
The League of Nations did not star 
chance. ' 
(To be concluded next week) 
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Sound of Revelry 


Continued from page 24 


idea: He’d put it just where a careful guy 
would look. He’d look, but he wouldn’t 
see anything. 

A smart person would figure out a hid- 
ing place like that. 

A person, maybe, like Jonathan Tate, 
who had owned the Torrid Zone before 
Miss Claire Livingston and Mr. Robert 
Norden had performed a neat little job of 
murder on him. 

“T’ve definitely got something,” I told 
myself. Then I shook my head and asked 
myself a question: “But what?” 


HAT night, I slipped off immediately 
after the supper show, leaving Judy 
with the Martins. She didn’t seem to mind, 
and I was too tired to think much about it. 
There was a slip in my box at the apart- 
ment house where I lived: “Please call 
Miss Livingston whenever you get in.” I 
telephoned and she sounded like she was 
glad to hear my voice. She wanted me to 
run over for a nightcap, but I said I wasn’t 
having any. I told her I was too worn 
out. She played along with that gag, and 
even got cute about it—but when IJ found 
out she was alone, I stayed put. 

I woke at the usual time the next day, 
drank the usual cup of coffee and smoked 
the usual cigarette. I felt refreshed after 
my first decent sleep in a lot of nights and 
I figured I'd take a long walk in the park 
if it wasn’t too cold. But before I could do 
anything about fresh air, there was a rap 
on the door. I opened it and Hard Luck 
walked in. 

Max Gold Was dressed in a blue suit that 
looked almost black. He wore a plain, 
deep-blue tie, a white shirt and black shoes 
and socks. His quiet taste in dress was 
about the only thing I liked about him. He 
said good morning and I came right back 
at him. He seated himself in my only com- 
fortable chair, rested his long white fingers 
in his lap and looked at me out of those 
piercing black eyes of his. 

I said, “Where’s your little playmate?” 

“Andy Sullivan?” 

“No. Ballard.” 

He shrugged. “Working, I suppose. So 
am J.” 

I said, “You look it.” 

His eyes didn’t waver. He said, “I’m 
working on you.” 

“T’m flattered.” 

The black eyes narrowed. “Don’t go 
coy, sonny,” he advised. “Jt won’t get you 
anywhere. You got a murder rap hanging 
over you. Anyway, complicity in a mur- 
der. You ain’t healthy.” 

I fired up another cigarette. I didn’t 
bother to ask him to have one, so he had 
one anyway. He said, “Why don’t you 
play nice?” 

* “Why don’t you?” 


IS lips. twisted into the ghost of a 
smile, and then the smile vanished. 
“So I’m on the spot, huh?” 


I said, “I don’t know. I don’t know any- : 


thing except that you aren’t acting like 
anybody out of the homicide bureau.” 

“Why not?” 

“Claire Livingston. She was mixed up 
in the Jonathan Tate murder. Probably the 
Babs Willard one, also.” 

He said, “That’s your idea. Judy says 
different.” 

“Don’t give me that. You’ve worked on 
Judy until she says just what you want her 
to say.” 

“You'd be better off if you did, too.” 

I got mad, and Max loved it. His smile 
flicked me like a whip. “What do you 
know about Mabel Grant?” he said. 

I dummied up, but quick. I said, 
“Nothing.” 

“The night you were out with her—she 
didn’t spill?” 


“Not a drop.” 

“You’re lying,” he said calmly, “but 
we'll let it ride. The day after you met her, 
you went to the club. You got there what 
time?” 

“T don’t remember.” 

“You better start remembering. Some- 
body was there before Judy was. Whoever 
killed Mabel was there first. Maybe it was 
you.” He paused. “What you and Ollie 
Grant been talking about?” 

I blinked. I hadn’t given him credit for 
that. I said, “What do you know about 
Ollie?” 

“Hustler,” he said calmly. “Cheap 
grifter. Two-bit con man. Mabel’s hus- 
band.” z 

“Right,” I said. “You’re pretty cute, 
Lieutenant!” 

Max got up. He put on his hat and 
smiled at me. “Some guys are too big for 
their boots,” he said. “You, for instance. 
You get messed up, don’t say I didn’t 
warn you.” 

He closed the door and was gone. So 
was the general spirit of optimism with 
which I had started the day. I got into my 
clothes and walked up and down the room, 
thinking. 

He was an odd combination, this Gold. 
In some ways he was hundred per cent 
cop; in others, he had me puzzled. I was 
caught in the middle of something, and I 
couldn’t get out. I was in there with Judy, 
and we weren’t helping each other a bit. 

Walking up and down the room with my 
hands in my pockets, I felt something hard 
and cold and flat. I pulled it out. It was 
the key with letters and numbers stamped 
on it. I gave it a fresh take. 

That 57STMC still looked like it might 
be something on 57th Street. At least I 
could find out. 


TAXIED over to Sutton Place and 57th 

and started walking west. I looked at 
every building, block after block, to see 
where the MC fitted in, provided my hunch 
on the 57ST was right. 

Some of the apartment houses had 
names, but none of them fitted in with the 
MC business. I got as far west as Ninth 
Avenue. I was away from things and feel- 
ing pretty discouraged. I could see the 
Hudson ahead, and nothing much of in- 
terest between me and it. And then I found 
it. 

It was a tall, narrow building that looked 
old and weatherbeaten. On each side of 
the entrance it had a sign: white letters 
painted on black: 57th STREET MEN’S 
CLUB. 

S57STMC. Whatever it was, I had it. I 
felt proud of myself. This looked like the 
first decent guess I'd made since trouble 
started popping. 

I went inside, trying to figure what sort 
of place it was. Once I closed the door 
behind me, the figuring was easy. 

It was one of those places where men 
of moderate salary live in congested dis- 
comfort, partly because it’s cheap and 
partly because there’s a gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool and handball courts. Two or 
three young men were reading magazines 
in the lobby. There was a dingy room 
adjoining, where two ancient pool tables 
stood idle. There was an oak desk, all 
scratched up and backed by a corrugation 
of letter boxes. An elderly man sat behind 
the desk, chewing on a cheap, unlighted 
cigar which exuded an appalling fragrance. 
He looked as though he’d lived too long 
and seen too many things he didn’t like. 

I asked him about the club. He talked 
to me without looking at me. I simply 
didn’t register with him. I might just as 
well have been a voice on a phonograph 


record. 


He said he was sorry, but that there 
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to get greater satisfaction 
and longer wear. It’s a 
conservation measure that 
avoids waste in wartime. 
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been acclaimed “The Busi- 
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writing pressure. Twice the 
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In a very bot barracks in Trinidad, a Yorkshire- 
man rubs his chin before the mirror. “Now then,” 
be grins admirinegly, “we ain't got Hollywood 
blunbing 'ere, but can’t a man do wonders with 
Seaforth!” 


At an officers’ club in Calcutta, a colonel says: 
“Suli, I'm stepping out in style tonight. Fetch me 
that jugful of U.S.A.—the one that says Seaforth, 
For Men!” 

































On an advanced airfield in North Africa, six 
Ayers split a cake of shaving soap six ways. "Catch 
the crumbs, Harry,” says a bombardier, ‘'Remem- 
ber, son, that’s Seaforth!" 


Some THIncs in this world, such as billiards, 
and detective stories, and good tobacco, have 
a universal appeal to men. With pride, and 
grateful wonderment, we have seen Seaforth 
raised to full-fledged membership in that 
category ...in just about four years. 


Topay, the superb Seaforth toiletries are used 
by sailors and their admirals; by soldiers and 
their generals; by shipyard workers and bank 
presidents. These sturdy stoneware jugs and 
mugs are prized equally in New York, in 
Sydney, in London, in Samoa, on flying 
Clippers and on ships at sea. The Seaforth 
idea explains this best, perhaps. Named for 
Scotland’s Seaforth Highlanders, styled to a 
man’s taste, these products are the ultimate 
in masculinity. The soaps are made from the 
world’s finest oils. The scent of all products 
is tangy heather and fern, without a trace of 
cloying sweetness. Down to minute details, 
each Seaforth package is planned to give a 
man the kind of grooming he likes best. 


ALFRED D. McKELVY COMPANY 
10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA * NEW YORK 


@SOLD EVERYWHERE at a man’s price 
... Single items one dollar. Sets two to seven dculars. 
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SHAVING SOAP + SHAVING LOTION + MEN'S TALC « MEN’S 
COLOGNE « DEODORANT - HAIR DRESSING - HAND SOAP 
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weren't any rooms vacant, nor were there 
likely to be any. 

Three keys were lying on the desk. They 
weren't anything like the key in my pocket, 
although each of them was stamped with 
57STMC and a number. The keys on the 
desk were evidently room keys. Mine 
looked like something out of a locker. So 
I played that angle. 

I asked him whether it was possible to 
have athletic privileges without occupying 
a room there, and he said he thought it’d 
be okay. I asked him whether they had 
any vacant lockers and he said they had 
a lot on account most of the men who 
used the gym lived in the building and 
didn’t bother with lockers. He gave me 
the rates by the month and by the year. 
They were dirt cheap, either way. I said 
Id like to look it over. 

He hoisted himself off his chair without 
interest or enthusiasm. Dusk was settling 
over the city, and the single pale ceiling 
light gave an unhealthy glow to the dingy 
lobby. He led.me down a flight of steps, 
showed me a tiny gymnasium and then 
led me to an enlarged bathtub which he 
called the pool. I pretended to be en- 
thused. I said it was just what I’d been 
looking for. 

He told me they had a couple of four- 
wall handball courts and two one-wall 
courts on the roof. He looked as though 
he’d die if I asked to see them, so I told 
him not to bother. He sighed with relief. 

We went into a locker room. It looked 
about half as cheerful as a morgue. Two 
young fellows were getting ready for some 
They were discussing a date 
they had that night and speculating with 
amazing frankness on the two young ladies 
who were to fill out the party. 

The lockers were old-fashioned green 
things: fairly narrow, fairly shallow, but 
tall. It was a cinch that the key in my 
pocket belonged to one of them. 


FOLLOWED the weary gent upstairs to 

the lobby and paid two months in ad- 
vance for what he called an athletic mem- 
bership. It was as simple as that. They 
didn’t exactly welcome me. They simply 
didn’t care one way or the other. I paid 
cash, the tired clerk stuck it in a wall safe 
and made an entry in a book. He gave me 
a key which was a duplicate of the one I’d 
found in the Torrid Zone except for the 
locker number. I was now a full-fledged 
member of the 57th Street Men’s Club. It 
gave me a feeling slightly less than exal- 
tation. 

Another man came in and my mentor 
said he thought he’d be drifting out to din- 
ner. I waited until he had gone. Then I 
went down to the locker room. It was 
empty. 

I went to locker 129 and fitted the key 
into the lock. I didn’t expect to find any- 
thing, but I also wasn’t going to be sur- 
prised if I did. 

I found something. It wasn’t what I 
could have expected, even if I’d expected 
anything. : 

It was a huge package, wrapped in 
heavy Manila paper and tied tightly with 
twine. It was standing on one end and it 
was long. In breadth and thickness it fitted 
so snugly into the locker that it might have 
been designed for just that. Giving it a 
quick glance, I figured that in cubic con- 
tent, it would be just about the size of an 
average suitcase. 

I took the package out of locker 129 
and walked upstairs and out into 57th 
Street. I got a taxi at the corner. It was 
getting late, but not too late. I went to my 
apartment, locked the door, took out my 
penknife and cut the twine which bound 
the package. 

I unwrapped the Manila paper. I took 
one look, and the rear of my anatomy 
thumped against the floor. I sat there 
gawping at what the package held. 

Money! Currency! I had never seen so 
much cash in all my life. Good, solid 
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United States money, all bundlec 
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IX hundred and fifty-three th) 
dollars is money in any 
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I tied the package up again. It Mi ‘" 
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steady. | BG 

I went downstairs and called a g Thal 
the way to the Torrid Zone I was jae ‘i 

The club was busy when I z She 8 
few early dinner guests, and all \éalt 
help. I lugged the package of mon™ 
to Judy’s apartment on the third fil 
took one look at me and got up. § 
“Steve! What’s the matter?” 

I carried the bundle across the 
put it on one of the twin beds. 
walked back and locked the door. 
followed me with her eyes but di 
anything. Then I put my arm are 
waist and walked over to the bed 
It was a very nice waist. I was rz 
concerned about outsidé things 
could forget that. 
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was in that package, but it would b 
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Tied up in that paper is more tha 
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pletely at a loss. She sat down on t 
and I sat with her. I kept my arm ar 
her, and it was still a nice thing to do.) 
She said, “It doesn’t make sense, 
“Nothing does. This is just icing 
cake.” 
She said, “The key...” 
I showed it to her. I explained he ' 
picture wire had been wrapped a 
the blade of the key so that even if s¢ 
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flattened her. She shook her head #) 
said, “I’m over my depth, Steve. put 
have to do the talking.” — eee 
“Tate owned this building,” I said. Bi. 
he had wanted to hide something, @/®: \ 
wouldn’t be a more logical place t® x 
here.” fy 
Judy said, “Why shouldn’t he have i}: 
the money in the bank?” | 
“That’s what’s been puzzling me, #, 
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Aiyway, if I’m not entirely a screw- 
|i could be that Tate suspected he 
iy | gpisafe. So he figured where he could 
“Sele cash. He joins that club on 57th 
probably under an assumed name. 
ts a locker. He puts the money 
i here no sane person would look 
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s was an unexpected development. 
lenjoying the unique experience of 
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§ was talking to herself, rather than 
t. She said, “It’s not impossible . . .” 
lon’t be like that, Judy. You're going 
i§Rto double-talk again.” I saw I wasn’t 
ing ig anywhere, and I figured it was time 
ye her-a good scare. So I let her have 
)barrels. “If they knew you had this 
py,” I said, “you might not be safe.” 
iw #/h-what do we do with it?” 
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nd meanwhile. I’m parking myself 
here. For one show the panting pub- 
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DY picked up the phone at the end of 
Whe bed. She dialed the number Max 
d had given her. She got an answer, 
that was all she got. Lieutenant Gold 
in’t in and they didn’t know just when 
be in. Probably soon, though the guy 
h the brogue at the other end of the 
' wasn’t promising. Judy told him who 
was and left word that she wanted 
ix to come over right away. 

he put down the phone and settled back 
ere she belonged, which was against my 
ulder. I said, “Until he gets here, we 
n sit just like we are or we can play 
tummy. Or both.” 
She saw I was trying to snap her out of 
ething, and so she smiled. It wasn’t a 
mirthful smile. She said, “The good 
1 corn, Steve: The show must go on.” 
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touched the package of money. “And 
s$?” 

“Til get Paul to stand guard.” 
)*Paul—the waiter?” 

} “Ves,” 


} Are you crazy? You can’t leave that 
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kind of cabbage sitting around with no- 
body but Paul to watch it.” 

She looked right at me. “It’s the best 
thing, Steve. Believe me, it is. I have a 
hunch that it wouldn’t be wise for us not 
to appear.” 

“Why not?” 

“Business as usual. Normal activity. 
That’s in case anybody is looking for 
something out of the ordinary.” 

“Tve got a headache,” I said. “Or gas- 
tritis. Or a new corn. I can’t dance. Isn’t 
that good enough?” 

“It’s not necessary,” she told me; I was 
beating my brains out against the same old 
brick wall. “Paul will take good care of 
it while we’re on.” 

I got up off the bed. I said, “Okay, 
Toots. It’s your funeral.” 

She called Paul. I saw it was going to 
be that way, so I left them alone. This was 
the craziest thing she had ever done, but 
I was helpless. Max Gold hadn’t showed 
up. Judy had her reasons for wanting the 
act to goon. I smoked five cigarettes while 
I was dressing, and my nerves were still 
jumping when I met her back of the band- 
stand 


E DIDN'T have a chance to talk. 

We hit our cue right on the nose, 
and we were out there dancing. Amazingly 
enough, the act was good. It shouldn’t 
have been—but it was. Show business is 
like that. 

We finished the act and took a bow. I 
looked around the room. Gregg Martin 
wasn't there. Neither was his old man. 
Claire Livingston was absent. Her partner 
in murder, Bob Norden, hadn’t even been 
to the club so far as I knew. That was okay 
by me. 

We did two encores before they let us 
go. Judy went up to her apartment, and I 
stood in the hall, outside my dressing-room 
door, smoking. 

I saw Max Gold come in. George Bal- 
lard was with him. They went upstairs to 
Judy’s apartment and a few seconds later 
Paul came down. I waited in the hall for 
Judy to send for me. She didn’t send. 

I took off my make-up and changed into 
regular clothes. Still no word from Judy, 
so I walked upstairs. Max and Ballard 
were getting ready to go. Gold looked at 
me with an almost human gleam in his eye. 
He said, “Nice work, sonny.” 

I looked at Judy and then at the pack- 
age. “What gives now?” 

“We're taking over,” said Max. 

“You won't give the story to the news- 
papers?” 

INOS 

He started for the door, but I got in his 
way. “Did Judy tell you what my theory 
was?” 

“Yeah. Maybe you got something.” 

I started to tell him a few things, but 
George Ballard interrupted. 

This Ballard was a quiet sort of a chap. 
He seemed to understand what was eating 
on me. He said, “Let me explain some- 
thing, Harrison. You're upset because 
we've been giving you the brush-off. I don’t 
blame you. But we have had to do it.” 

“Why?” 

“We can’t tell you that—yet. But we 
will as soon as we can. You've helped a lot 
with this money business—” 

“But not enough to trust me all the 
way?” 

Ballard put his hand on my shoulder. It 
was a nice, friendly gesture. “We'll let you 
in on it when the time comes. Meanwhile, 
quit worrying about Miss Morgan. We’ll 
see to it that nothing happens to her.” 

I gave up. I said to Judy, “Is this the 
way you want it?” 

She nodded “It’s the best way, Steve.” 

“Tt’s your party,” I said. “Have fun.” 
I turned and walked downstairs. I was 
feeling very unhappy about the whole 
thing. Somewhere along the line, my act 
had flopped. 

I was met in the hall by a page boy. He 
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said, “Feller wants you on the telephone.” 

I had things on my mind, and so I said, 
“Me?” which was silly, but natural. 

“Uh-huh.” The kid was acting up. 
you're still named Harrison.” 

I went to the phone booth at the end 
of the dressing-room corridor. I closed the 
door and said, “Hello.” The voice at the 
other end was tuned down to a whisper: 

“Harrison?” 

“Yes.” 

“This is Ollie Grant. 
your first show?” 

S Less 

“T gotta see you right now.” 

That suited me fine. I figured it’d be a 
tonic to talk to somebody who was more 
bewildered than I was. I said, “Your ho- 
tel?” 

“No.” -_He named a cheap grill up the 
street from the Torrid Zone. “In five 
minutes?” he asked. 

“Five minutes,” I said. 

“Tl be waiting.” His tone was urgent. 
“Tt’s awful important.” 


sibs 


You finished with 
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ALKING toward the grill where 

Ollie Grant was waiting, I started 
thinking nutty thoughts. Harrison, I 
thought, you sure are becoming popular all 
of a sudden. Always meeting people, get- 
ting phone calls, having blond bombshells 
explode in your face. Why, Mr. Harrison, 
why? Are you prettier than you thought 
you were? Have you developed a charm 
you never suspected? Or are a lot of peo- 
ple playing you for a sucker? 

I wasn’t much pleased with myself. I 
don’t know exactly what I had expected. 
A medal, at least, for finding that money. 
What I had gotten was an unhostile com- 
ment from Max Gold, a friendly bit of 
advice from George Ballard and another 
dose of the same old run-around. 

Judy was holding out on me. The law 
was holding out on me. I was the little 
boy to whom they couldn’t tell the facts 
of life. Okay, bud... I'll hold out on you, 
too. I’ve got a friend: a little man named 
Ollie Grant. He has told me things that 
Im not telling you. Yaaaaah, Skinny: 
You're another! You won’t play, huh? 
Well, I won’t, either. 

Ollie was sitting at the bar. He had a 
drink in front of him, but-he didn’t seem 
much interested in it. He invited me to 
have one and didn’t wait for me to say 
yes or no. The shadows under his eyes 
were deeper, the eyes themselves were 
desperate. He sat staring at his drink, but 
he didn’t say anything until the bartender 
moved away. 

Then he said, “I ain’t heard a thing from 
Mabel.” 

I wasn’t exactly surprised, but I tried to 
act as though I was. I said, just to keep 
pe alll going, “Not even a phone 
call?” 

“Nothing. No call, no note, no noth- 
ing.” 

He lifted his eyes from the drink and 
focused them on my face. “You heard 
anything?” 

INOS 

“Has Miss Morgan told you about meet- 
ing Mabel?” 

“Not a word. I saw them together the 
other night, but she hasn’t talked about it.” 

“Why not? I thought you and her were 
like that.” He held up two fingers, close 
together. 

“People think that way, Ollie, but they’re 
wrong. We just work together.” 

“Tve watched the newspapers,” he went 
on. “I called every hospital in the book. I 
tried the police stations. Zero.” 

I knew he was leading up to something, 
so I waited. He said, “I got one more 
angle.” 

“What’s that?” 

“This bird Martin: Arthur Gordon Mar- 
tin.” 

I was interested, but I didn’t want him 
to know. I kept my voice steady. “Maybe 
it was two other fellows,” I suggested. 
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“Perhaps Mabel got it wrong. About Jon- 
athan Tate knowing Martin.” 

“Mabel never makes mistakes,” he said 
coldly. “Not that kind. She remembered 
about Tate having had some sort of tie-up 
with Martin years ago. “She went to see 
the guy before she talked to Miss Mor- 
gan.” 

“What did Martin say?” 

“What would he say?” 

“All right—you tell me.” 

“He said he remembered Tate vaguely, 
but really didn’t know him. Claimed it had 
been a long time ago and didn’t mean any- 
thing. But Mabel knew he was lying.” 

“How could she know that?” 

“Because he wouldn’t drop the subject. 
She tried to, just to test him out, but he 
kept coming back to it. He wanted to know 
what she knew about Tate—what the con- 
nection was.” 

“Did she tell him?” 

“Yeah. She told him. He said he wasn’t 
interested, and that was another lie.” He 
paused to explain what particular type of 
liar Arthur Gordon Martin was. He said 
tightly, “He ain’t gonna lie to me.” 

I suddenly wished I had ordered a drink. 
I reached for a pretzel and broke it into 
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little pieces. I said, “When isn’t he going 
to lie to you?” 

“Tonight, he ain’t. 
apartment. Now.” 

“What did you want me for?” 

“To be sure you hadn’t heard anything. 
Maybe Mabel has been in touch with 
Miss Morgan. Maybe with you. I hadda 
be sure before I started something.” 

“What kind of something, Ollie?” 

“T wouldn't be knowing. I’m gonna see 
old man Martin. If he don’t know nothing, 
that’s what I'll find out. If he does know 
anything, I'll find that out, too.” 

I said, “What makes you think he knows 
anything?” 

“Mabel was here on business. She 
wanted to make a-deal. She had two angles. 
One was Miss Morgan. The other was 
Martin. What’s to say she didn’t go back 
to him, knowing he had lied the first time?” 


I'm going to his 


FELT sorry for the tough little man. I 

was holding out on him, just as every- 
body else was holding out on me. I 
wanted to tell him that there wasn’t any 
use looking for Mabel . . . that he’d only 
be sticking his neck out, but I couldn’t say 
a word. If I gave so much as a hint, he’d 
let out a yell so loud the police and news- 
papers couldn’t ignore it. I said, “Why 
don’t you let it ride a while longer?” 

“And go loco? Not me.” 


“It’s better than using force!” 
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“You must be awfully fond of her.” 

Ollie raised his eyes and let them rest 
on mine. He spoke with quiet dignity: 
“There ain’t but one thing in the world 
means anything to me, Harrison. That's 
Mabel.” 

I felt like a heel. I called the bartender 
and ordered a double Scotch. I said, “How 
do you know you're going to see Mr. Mar- 
tin tonight?” 

“He’s home. I phoned there and asked 
for him. I made out like I was somebody 
else. I talked like a screwball and he finally 
said it must be some other Martin I 
wanted. I gave him ‘right’ and hung up.” 
He took out a piece of paper and looked 


at it. He showed it to me. “This is his 
number. On Central Park West. Apart- 
ment 18-A.” 


TRIED to argue Ollie out of it. I 

couldn’t figure Martin in this picture 
because I knew what had happened to 
Mabel. Then I had another idea: 

Somebody had killed Mabel. I felt sure 
it wasn’t Judy. Somebody had taken Ma- 
bel’s body away from the club. That 
wouldn’t be Judy either, or the cops. So 
perhaps Martin knew something. It was 
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a silly idea, but not any sillier than some 
of the things that had been happening re- 
cently. There was always a chance that 
Ollie might learn something. For some 
reason, he liked me. He was taking me on 
as a friend. That hurt .. . but it might 
prove helpful, too. I decided I'd be wait- 
ing for him outside Martin’s apartment 
house so he could give me the latest dope 
while it was hot. For all I knew, he might 
come away from the interview convinced 
that Arthur Gordon Martin was in the 
clear. And that, by itself, was more than I. 
could be sure of now. 

Ollie flipped two half dollars on the 
bar and got down off the high stool. He 
said, “Thanks for coming over, Harrison. 
I just wanted to be sure you hadn’t heard 
anything.” 

“Why didn’t you ask me on the phone?” 

“It was important.” His eyes were 
bright. “I wanted to watch you when you 
were talking. I can always tell when a guy 
is lying.” 

He waved and. went out. I saw him 
hunch his shoulders as the wind bit into 
him. I felt very sorry for the little fellow. 
He was probably as tough as Max Gold, 
but he was pathetic, too. Maybe not to 
anybody else—but he was to me. Some 
day he’d find out about Mabel, and then 
his world would collapse. Holding out 
on him made me feel like a heel. 




























































I gave him a few minutes start. 
got in a taxi and gave an address 
tral Park West about two block 
of where Ollie was going. I paid t lh 
and stood on the corner waiting 
crosslight to turn green. When | 
went over to the park side of th 
and started walking south. 

It was good and cold. Felt lik 
could happen any minute. Ther 
certain amount of traffic, but ne i \ 
My side of the street, where thaw 
nothing but the park, was virtu; 
serted. 

The park itself looked odd: 
did things to it. Maybe it would 
ter next summer . . . better ff 
anyway; but now—in the wir 
wasn’t anything cheerful about it 

Even the background: Cer 
South and Fifth Avenue . hey f 
their sparkle. Before the war. 
been millions of bright lights higk 
all those buildings. Now shade 
drawn, and the best you could ¢ 
faint impersonal glow. 7 

I stood across the street from 
ment house where Arthur Gordor 
lived. It was a big, new building, ¢ 
in width. There was the usual s 
front notifying the public th it 
apartments were available. 1 
another sign informing tradesme 
the ornate lobby was forbidden | 0 
they were to use the service entra 
side. 

Then I saw Ollie. He came a 
corner and went into the lobby. — 
have used the subway. So I had 
there first. I lit a cigarette and 
at my wrist watch by the light 
match. It was twelve minutes 2 


WALKED up and down, w. 

Ollie. A half block one way, 
biock back. I had to keep moving o + 
and I didn’t like freezing. I kept 
on the big glass front doors. Peop 
in and people came out. A doorr 
fancy overcoat kept opening the 
and closing it again. It didn’t le k 
very exciting profession. I waited f fo 
The fact that Ollie had been there 
minutes already gave me an idea 
he must be learning things. If i 
been nothing to talk about, Ollie’ 
have been out long ago. Vs 

Eleven-ten. Eleven-twenty. I got ¢ 
and more nervous. I knew I hadn't 
him. There wasn’t anything to lo 
except that front door. I couldn't ¥) 
what was holding him. - 

By half-past eleven I decided Lé ( 
like it. I had a hunch that somethiny) 
slipped. Maybe Ollie had made a w 
play. There were a lot of maybes 
of which I couldn’t think of. And I 
menced worrying about the supper 
I knew Id have to be getting bac | 
Torrid Zone pretty soon. The 
sounded good. It sounded warm. — 

I felt a sense of responsibility. c 
have kept Ollie from coming her 
telling him the truth. I decided 1 
was up to me to find out what was 
pening. 

I went into the lobby and bac 
against the radiator. It felt wor 
Standing there, thawing out, I de 
what I'd do: I'd pretend that I was1 
ing a social call. Martin would th 
was crazy, but that was okay with 
Lots of people had thought that. O 
think I was show business and, to tk 
man, that spells being slightly off 
beam. He might even think I'd com 
there expecting to find Judy and C 
Martin together. . 

I figured that Ollie Grant would ¢ 
the score right away. If I walked in, 
understand and keep his mouth shut. — 
got off at the. eighteenth floor, four 
heavy wooden door with the inscrip 
18-A on it, and rang the bell. 5 

(To be concluded next week) 
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Fiashy little gent, isn’t he? Mighty 
important, too... Shake hands with 
Mr.GR-S—Government Reserve Syn- 
thetic Rubber—the Man of the Year. 


We’ve known him for quite a while. 
He’s a temperamental fellow, and we’ve 

learned that in order to bring out his many 
superior qualities he must be handled differ- 
==, ently from natural crude rubber. 


———— | 

So we turned Mr. GR-S over to the skilled 
chemists and technicians in our laboratories at 
Hood Rubber Company and B. F. Goodrich—men 
who have the “know how.”’ They understand the differ- 
ences between synthetic rubber and natural rubber and 
have devoted months of study to the new problem of com- 
pounding, processing and manufacturing rubber footwear 

with synthetic rubber. 








These chemists have directed production of hundreds of 
pairs of GR-S rubber footwear, and today these products 
are standing up in actual wear tests under the most 

extreme conditions. 








This research is your assurance that when synthetic rubber 
footwear comes to you bearing either one of these names— 
Hood or B. F. Goodrich—it will have behind it many months 

of successful experimenting and testing. 


This is a Hood contribution to the effort and the vision of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, and others in the rubber, petroleum 
and chemical industries, who have given America one of the most 
important developments of our time—synthetic rubber. 


Hood Rubber Co. 
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WILLIAM L, CHENERY 


JOBS AFTER THE WAR 


OY, oh, boy, after this war will there be the 
B devil to pay!” You hear that remark or varia- 

tions of it almost whenever and wherever you 
get into a discussion of today’s wartime employ- 
ment peaks and high wages. 

But need there be the devil to pay after this war? 
Before it is all over, it will probably be ten times as 
fearful a conflict as the first World War dress re- 
hearsal. But need there be ten times as fierce an in- 
flation as the 1919-20 and 1925-28 inflations, and 
slumps ten times as bad as those of 1921 and 1929? 

Maybe these things are in the cards; maybe we 
can’t by-pass them. In that case, we would seem to 
be headed for chaos, to be taken over by some de- 
based form of Communism—than which we can 
think offhand of nothing more debased or more mis- 
erable for us all. 

We’re optimistic enough, however, to hope that 
any such debacle can be prevented. We base this 
hope, furthermore, on something besides a heart- 
felt wish. We base it on the fact that many of the 
best brains in the United States have been aware ever 


since Pearl Harbor of the postwar economic dan-° 


gers and are facing up to the challenge and working 
on plans to block an economic disaster when the 
fighting stops and the war plants’ orders are largely 
canceled and the men begin to stream home from 
the fronts. 

Here are the bare bones of the problem, as 
X-rayed by economists of the Department of Com- 
merce and of private business: 

In 1940, we had 46,000,000 people gainfully em- 
ployed, with less than 600,000 of these either in the 
fighting forces or turning out war goods. But we also 
had six to nine million unemployed, who could and 
would have worked at productive, paying jobs if 
such jobs could have been had. So we can’t claim to 
have been any too prosperous in 1940. 

By the end of 1943, it is estimated that we shall 
have 62,000,000 people gainfully employed, 20,000,- 
000 of these being in jobs directly connected with 
the war, and 11,000,000 or more in the services. A 


86 


lot of these 20,000,000 people in war jobs, however, 
will be women or over-age or under-age workers who 
will be willing to quit work when the war ends. 

Therefore, to lick the problem of jobs after the 
war—to lick it thoroughly enough to give ourselves 
postwar prosperity instead of panic—it is estimated 
that we must find paying, productive jobs for about 
56,000,000 people, and keep some 2,000,000 in the 
services for some time after the war for the sake of 
the national safety. 

Do this and we shall also lick the problem of 
how to make our enormously enlarged productive 
apparatus work for all of us, by turning out more 
and more peacetime goods, thereby keeping our 
average standard of living always on an upgrade. 

Now at work on this admittedly big problem 
are, among others, the Committee for Economic 
Development, headed by President Paul G. Hoffman 
of the Studebaker Corporation; the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce under the dynamic leadership of its 
president, Eric Johnston, and with President Green 
of the A. F. of L. applauding warmly; the National 
Association of Manufacturers; and a growing num- 
ber of members of Congress. 

All these persons start from the premise that this 
always was a private-enterprise country, where the 
rewards went to the man or woman with initiative 
and the courage to work hard and take risks. 

They feel that we can best lick our postwar eco- 
nomic problems by building on the private-enter- 
prise foundations already laid. Those foundations 
were so well laid, incidentally, that in a year and a 
half, U. S. industry has made various totalitarian 
nations’ long-time war-production totals look sick. 

The Committee for Economic Development, for 
one illustration of its way of thinking, is going back 
to the grass roots of American local ingenuity and 
enterprise. Instead of contenting itself with hurling 
pep talks at the big corporations, it aims most of its 
efforts at helping small business keep people at work 
during the war and line up work for more people 
after the war. 





Local CED community committees 
set up all over the country. Their job 1 
surveys, hold discussions, foster plans—a 
to spot new trade outlets, new processes, new 
for the business concerns in their own comm 
In all this, there is a firm attitude of refusal 
on Washington or to expect any positive he 
politicians. t 

The only major help wanted from the po 
is a fair break in the closely related matter 
just but not confiscatory taxes, and (2) enol 
way for private enterprise to lay up cash res 
wartime, so that, when peace comes, this 
quickly sluiced into plant conversion or eX) 
and the creation or enlargement of distribi 
cilities. 

Public works are recognized as necessé 
way. It is conceded that really useful and 
public works—bridges, parks, conservation | ) 
etc.—should be in blueprints now, so that H 
be started at the drop of a hat after the wé 
the CED and its fellow postwar planners ¥ 
reject the notion that we can put 15 or 20 
people on some sort of expanded WPA after! 
and keep them there forever after. 2 

These schemes ring a bell in our minds. | 
plans you hear for letting the government mal 
for everybody after the war ring no bell with u 
appeal only to such instincts as cowardice, the 
to let others solve your problems for you, and} 
for petty “security.” 

Americans didn’t build this country by 
to those instincts—and no system of gove 
terprise has yet delivered mass standards 
anywhere near as high as those enjoyed undé 
ernments that foster private.enterprise. | 

We think that all Americans who know 
good for them will give full encouragement a 
operation to these people who are planning te 
the American system work better than ever | 
once we’ve permanently pinned back the ears 
Axis. 
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IN NON-VIOLENCE 
BY MAHATMA GANDHI 
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ff course, you know what a Victory Garden is. 
js alittle garden where you go out and putter around 
while, and if you can straighten your back again it’s 
tory. It’s lots of fun, though. I have a beautiful 
h...on my right hand where the blister broke! 


| 







Watch out for pests. I’m not bothered with birds 
y More .. . since I tossed a tube of Pepsodent into their 
pt. Now they haven’t time to do any damage—they’re 
D busy brushing each other’s teeth and singing, ‘Oh, 
oats away film with the gréatest of ease!” 


Film 


hee 





Film on teeth collects stains, 
makes teeth look dull and dingy. 
is what hides the true 
Pay brightness of your smile, 
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What to do 
~ with a Victory Garden 


2. Mother Nature is really wonderful. For instance, 
suppose you want carrots. Well, you just drop a little 
seed in the ground and in no time at all up comes a 
rabbit. Of course, if you want a bright smile, some 
Pepsodent planted on your brush does wonders every time. 





5. Well, that’s all. Just don’t forget the tomatoes. I 
find the best way to remember them is to keep their 
phone numbers in a little book. You know, the same 
book you write in when you want to remember to buy 
Pepsodent . . . the only tooth paste containing Irium. 





This film-coated mirror illus- 
trates how smiles are clouded 
when commonplace methods fail 
to clean film away. 


But look what Irium does to 
that film. It loosens and floats 
it away, leaves the surface bright, 
clean and sparkling. 


by BOB HOPE 


3. After your garden has started to grow, it’s very 

important to use Pepsodent—the film-removing tooth | 

paste. This puts a bright gleam on your teeth ... so if 

the sun doesn’t come out one day, you can always walk 

around with a big smile and shine on your vegetables. : 
| 
L 






Only Pepsodent | 
contains lIrium 
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That’s how Pepsodent with 
Irium uncovers the natural, 
cheery brightness of your smile i 
... safely and gently. 
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By rlingame, Calif. 
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Surly to Bed! 


THAT WAS ME ALL 

OVER WHEN COLDS 

ff KEPT MY NOSE REO 

x AND RAW! BUT SINCE 
\ | USE SOOTHING 

\ KLEENEX* TISSUES 
»{ 
















FOR HANKIES, I'M 
WEARING A HAPPY 
MAPPY ! 


(from a letter by 
G.T.., Portland, 


NO NAPKINS FOR B0Y5 IN OLIVE ORAB 
50 BEFORE | GO TO CHOW — 

(T'S KLEENEX THAT | ALWAYS GRAB 
IT SERVES ANDO SAVES AND HOW! 

(from a letter by Pvt. M. K. L., Fort Reno, Okla.) 


S 
My Towels Had Measles 


— WHEN | USED THEM TO REMOVE 
MY NAIL POLISH. NOW | USE KLEENEX 
AND THE PLAGUE IS OVER. NO MORE 
STAINEO TOWELS! = (from a letter by 

B. J. B., Petersburg, Ind.) 










Hope there'll 
be more DELSEY* “\ 


Toilet Paper rot a q 


after the war 
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HENRY L. JACKSON Wearables 
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ANY WEEK 


OUR agent on the Pacific Coast, Hol- 
lywood Division, reports exclusively 
to this office that he has found an 
actress who has hoarded so many fur 
coats that the animals are setting traps 
for her. 





AND First Lieutenant Louis Ruppel, 
United States Marine Corps, who used 
to be one of our countless bosses, 
notifies us that in the training camp 
where we hope he is now undergoing 
severe hardships, there are quite a 
number of veterans of World War I. 
These elderly leathernecks will not be 
called upon to do the proverbial land- 
ing and getting the situation well in 
hand. They will fill home-front jobs 
that are not so hard on the legs. What 
we want to tell you, however, is that 
Lieutenant Ruppel reports that these 
carry-overs are known to the younger 
Marines as Retreads. 


OUR associate, W. B. Courtney, may 
now be on his way to England where 
(you know as well as we) he will write 
very superior stuff about our pulveriz- 
ing Air Forces. It was necessary for 
Mr. Courtney to get a Portuguese visa. 
Therefore he went to the Portuguese 
consulate. He didn’t get in that day. 
On the door of the consulate, he says, 
there was the sign: “Owing to Dis- 
covery of Brazil, we are closed for 
today.” We tried this one out on sev- 
eral of our friends and have decided 
that it needed a littie amplifying. So 
we explain that it was the anniversary 
of the discovery of that valiant land 
by Senhor Pedro Alvares de Cabral 
in 1500. Seems a little flat to us, but 
there it is. 


THE very reliable Mr. Bill Mason of 
Akron, Ohio, was at the airport to 
greet Doctor Noah Miller, now a cap- 
tain in the Army. Present too was 
Captain Miller’s small daughter who 
was taking the homecoming of her 
father pretty calmly. Her father got 
off the plane and was greeted warmly 
by family and friends, with the excep- 
tion of his small daughter. She looked 
at him coldly ‘and said: ‘‘Well, is that 
Hitler dead yet or is this just another 
furlough?” 


CLARENCE A. ROT Arhcies 
AMY PORTER Articles 
GEORGE CREEL Washington 
WILLIAM HILLMAN Washington 


FRANK D. MORRIS U. S. Navy in Pacific 
FRANK GERVASI Middle East War Theater 


JIM MARSHALL West Coast 
AIMEE LARKIN Distaff 
U. L. CALVOSA Photographs 
GEORGE DE ZAYAS Hollywood 
IFOR THOMAS Photographs 


AS USUAL the government is leaning 
on us again. It is having blonde trou- 
ble just like a lot of individuals we 
know. Away back at the start of the 
war, some troublemaker spread the 
rumor that the Army wanted blond 
hair. We’ve forgotten what it was that 
the Army was supposed to want blond 
hair for. Anyway, they didn’t want it, 
and we had to tell the girls. Then it 
was the Navy. It’s very hard to dis- 
courage blondes. Crates of blond 
combings arrived at the Navy Depart- 
ment. Again we were requested to tell 
the girls that the Navy didn’t want 
their hair. The OPA came next; the 
blondes determined that some govern- 
ment bureau was going to get their 
hair. We’ll never forget how Mr. Leon 
Henderson pleaded with us to come to 
his rescue. So we spoke firmly and 
with apparent effect. Now the girls 
have turned on the OWI, which itself 
has a rather pronounced blond, Mr. 
Elmer Davis. And even the girls have 
no idea why the OWI should want 
more blond hair. Truckloads of crated 
blond hair are arriving at OWI every 
day, and the situation is getting out of 
hand. So again we ask our blond 
readers to stop it. Looking into the 
future we may add that the WPB 
doesn’t want any, either; nor the Mari- 
time Commission; nor any of the 
others. Hang on to it. You may need it. 
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WE DON’T remember how we got to 
talking to this fellow but he was very 
interesting. He helps build government 
houses in war-industry centers—fore- 
man, we think. Anyway we asked him 
about the houses—whether they were 
good houses, how long it took to build 
them, things like that. “Brother,” said 
he, “I take a few hammer-and-saw guys 
with me, go to the site, scrape away 
a little dirt and rubbish with my foot, 
throw down a couple of armfuls of 
lumber and stand back. By the time 
I turn around, the boys have the house 
up. We're getting so fast that if you 
give us a family who’ll stand still for 
a few minutes, we'll build their home 
right around them and leave them 
sleeping peacefully. But they got to 
be careful about bumping into walls 
or jumping on the floor.” ... W. D. 
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WHO should exercise... and WHY 


PIKE OUR ARMED FORCES, civilians, too, 
must keep physically fit for their part 
n this war. This means adequate sleep, rest, 


\Srecreation, a nutritious diet —and ezercise. 


q 


! 
if 


Every person in good health should take 
lsome form of exercise—the type depending 
upon age, strength and occupation. 


Proper exercise strengthens the muscles 
which hold us erect and in good posture. It 
stimulates the circulation and keeps the 
heart and lungs in prime condition. It helps 
us avoid putting on excess weight. Diges- 
tion and elimination are improved . . . vigor 
and endurance are heightened . . . we have 
that feeling of being in “the pink” of con- 
dition. 


! In short, proper exercise helps us live 


longer! Meanwhile, we get keener enjoy- 
ment out of everything in life. 


Generally, some form of exercise which 


may be continued day after day the year 
round is preferred. Moderate regular exer- 
cise is far better than too much at one time. 


Any exercise is more beneficial out of 
doors. The tonic effect of fresh air and sun- 
shine is great. Wisely taken, exercise should 
produce a pleasant exhilaration, not undue 
fatigue and aching muscles. 


Desk workers and those who do light 
manual work—sitting or standing at a ma- 
chine, for example—need exercise to keep 
them limbered up. Workers whose Jobs de- 
mand great physical exertion need recrea- 
tion more than “muscle building.” They 
should seek sunshine, rest and fresh air in 
their leisure time. 


If regular checkups show us to be sound, 
we are never too old to benefit from some 
form of exercise. This year, millions of 
Americans are getting splendid exercise 


through their Victory Gardens. If you are 
one of these, Metropolitan will send you 
upon request a free booklet entitled, “Keep- 
ing the Garden Going.” 


COPYRIGHT 1943—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co, 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N: Y. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 


Please send me a copy of your booklet, 73-C, 
“Keeping the Garden Going.” 


Name 
Street 


City- 
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IT$ $0 EASY: Each morning when you comb your hair simply shake 
a few drops of 'Vaseline' Hair Tonic on your comb, or rub it on your scalp. 
That's the ticket to well-groomed hair every minute of the day. What's more, it 
checks Dry Scalp and loose dandruff by supplementing the natural scalp oils! 
Then before every shampoo, massage your hair vigorously with plenty of 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic—and rub a little on afterwards. Yes, for double care, 
both scalp and hair, use ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic regularly. And remember... it's 
different because it contains absolutely no drying ingredients, 


Vaseline HAIR TONIC @ 


REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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KEEP UP WITH THE WOR 


By Freling Foster 


The cougar, Felis concolor, the 
large member of the cat family found 
in the western part of both Americas, 
is known by 19 different names in this 
country alone, some of them being 
puma, catamount, silver lion, purple 
panther, mountain screamer and In- 
dian devil. By Saul Miller, New York. 


When an atom is “smashed,” it 
does not fly into a number of small 
pieces like a smashed glass bottle. In- 
stead, artificial transmutation takes 
place in that the atom loses some con- 
stituent particle or absorbs some new 
particle or does both and, therefore, 
becomes a new and different atom. 
Today, more than 700 of these new 
atoms have been created by atom- 
smashers, and their number grows al- 
most daily. 


The majority of the 900-odd radio 
stations in this country have to share 
their wave length with a number of 
others because there are only 106 fre- 
quencies in the standard broadcast 
band.—By Rosanne Guess, Charlotte, 
pea Ge 


The German shepherd dogs that 
accompany Coast Guardsmen on 
night patrol duty can detect the pres- 
ence of a stranger within a surround- 
ing area of 350,000 square yards.—By 
Walter Rae, Lakewood, Ohio. 


The condition of a coin, far more 
than its rarity, determines its value 
among collectors. For example, they 
will pay up to $15 for a United States 
1913 S. (San Francisco mintage) quar- 
ter in excellent condition and as much 
as $20 for a perfect 1902 S. half dol- 
lar, although both of these coins, 
when badly worn, are worth only face 
value. 


For many years, illness due to sun- 
burn has caused the loss of more than 
200/000 man-days annually. . . . Of 
the 256 Popes of the Roman Catholic 
Church, 81 or nearly one third of 
them adopted one of only five names, 
23 using John, 16 Gregory, 15 Bene- 
dict, 14 Clement and 13 Innocent. 
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Scientists in India are now mab 
extensive studies of the meteo: 
when entering the earth’s upper 
mosphere, produce strange whist 
sounds of several seconds duratic 
short-wave radio receivers. 


As Congress has never passe 
law imposing monogamous marti 
on the tribal Indians of the 
States, men belonging to tribes t 
permit polygamy may ea 1 
several wives at one time.—By Da 
A. Black, Los Angeles, Califo 

Walking upstairs consumes f 
energy than most kinds of hard 
and strenuous sports in the | 
length of time. Compared with t 
simple act, for example, the alc | 
requirement for sawing wood is O——y 
39 per cent, for running only 48° 
cent and for swimming only 54} 
cent. 


Most people who are good judy 
of time will overestimate the len 
of a certain time interval when tf 
have a fever and underestimate) 
when their temperature is subnorm) 
—By Margery Lent, Rockville Cen 
Eu, (N34 

| 

Rabies develop in only a small p 
centage of the persons who for 
treatment after being bitten by 1 
rabid dog, one eminent specialist ¢ 
timating it conservatively at 15 f= 
cent. However, the disease infects j 
average of approximately 35 per ce 
of the domestic animals that are b 
ten, ranging from about 28 per ce 
of the cattle to about 40 per cent) 
the horses and dogs. 4 


The white birch has been official 
chosen by the American Forestry 
sociation. as the tree to be planted 4 
memorial to a mother. 7 


Five dollars will be paid for each interesti) 
or unusual fact accepted for this colum 
Contributions must be accompanied by sat 
factory proof. Address Keep Up with t 
World, Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue, New Yo) 
(17), Ne Y. This column is copyrighted 
Collier’s, The National Weekly. None of 
items may be reproduced without express pe 

mission of the publisher 


jan power made Superhuman 


SWE INVISIBLE CREW” 


MAN range of sight and hearing... mind could ever attain the positive 
precision in the remote control of tre- perception of speed, direction and 
bwer . . . that’s what Bendix gives to the stratospheric height that are so un- 
g man, on land and sea and in the air! It’s erringly registered by the “PIONEER” 
ible Crew”... mechanical and electronic Instrument members of .. .'The Invisible Crew.” 
at magnify man’s powers and protect In ships, tanks and planes, these Invisible Crew- 
human error. men fight beside our boys... unfailingly. Like an 


an hand could ever contrive, in a power- endless army, they stream forth day and night from 


a 


ne, the instant and delicate fuel adjust- 25 great Bendix plants... products of the Bendix 
th “STROMBERG” Aircraft Carburetors engineering mind, and of the more than seventy 
ally make. No human vision could pierce thousand Bendix workers. And with our boys, too, 
g and into distant space where the Bendix “The Invisible Crew" will be coming back .. . to 


}eing Eye” now penetrates. No earthling serve them in making this a brighter,. better world. 


SOME FAMOUS MEMBERS OF 


Flight and Navigation “BENDIX” AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS Patelsian 


and Aircraft Equipment. 
0—Aircraft Radio 
for Navigation, Detec- 
ation and Direction 
4 Radio Compasses. 
—Auvtomatically ad- 
aft Injection Carburetors, 
the industry. 
"— Aircraft Magnetos, 
is and Ignition Systems. 











—Vacuum and Hydraulic Controls, 
“STROMBERG” Automotive Carbure- 
tors, Aircraft Gun Turrets, Aircroft 
Landing Gear, Wheels and Brakes 
“ECLIPSE” AVIATION—Aircroft 
Starters, Generators and Super- 
chargers, De-icer Systems and other 
Aircraft Operational Auxiliaries. 

“FRIEZ”—Weather, Meteorological 
and Flight Recording Instruments. 
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CORPORATION 
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.when horsepower helps! 


HEN YOU have the most 
fire-power you win—#f you can 
move in fast enough. That takes horse- 
power—more of it thanthe world ever 
saw before. Food, arms and horse- 
power are the biggest needs of our 


served, with top economy and dead 
sure reliability. Have that irreplace- 
able engine of yours checked before 
it is beyond repair. A Sealed Power 
Piston Ring set, individually engi- 
neered for each particular make and 
model of engine, will give proper 
oil control which will reduce wear 


fighters. Engines by the hundreds 
of thousands in airplanes, tanks, 
trucks, jeeps, bulldozers, boats and and prolong the life of your engine. 
ships depend on Sealed Power pis- Sealed Power Corporation, Muske- 
ton rings, pistons and cylinder gon, Michigan, and Windsor, Ont. 
sleeves for their full, eager horse- . Ty 
power. ‘ ; 
New Sealed Power Piston Rings : 
can be just like extra gas stamps 


in your ration book 


SEALED PowER 4e 


PISTON RINGS 


On the home front, as on every 
fighting front, Sealed Power motor 
parts are serving as they have always 





© 1943 Sealed Power Corp. 





for June 26, 1943 


BRuce 
Shown above in test flight is Northwestern’s self-propelled troop __ 
transport glider, equipped with two demountable 130-horse- ~ 
power engines. Instead of being delivered knocked down and in 
crates, this glider can be flown from factory to air base, where the 
engines can be removed and returned to deliver another glider 


HE Lockheed P-38 Lightning, as 

| practically every small boy in Amer- 

ica knows, is an Army Air Forces 

ppb sine fighter, equipped with a pair 

of Allison liquid-cooled engines, four ma- 

chine guns and a cannon. The guns are 
the fixed type, aimed forward. 

Thus our audience of practically every 
‘small boy in America is going to be (a) 
dubious and (b) subsequently popeyed as 
we explain the details of this matter, au- 
thentic and fresh from North Africa, about 
a certain smart and resourceful P-38 pilot. 

Confronted by a sudden emergency, this 
quick-witted lad increased his normal] and 
conventional fire power of four machine 
guns and one cannon, all pointed forward, 
with the following protective, auxiliary 
equipment: 

Two tail guns. 

Waist guns, port and starboard. 

A power turret covering 360 degrees 
laterally. 

More guns firing forward. 

And with this hastily arranged protec- 
tion, he flew safely back to his North 
Africa base on one engine. 

What happened was this: Out over the 
Mediterranean as part of the escort for a 
flock of B-17s, our young friend and his 
pals met up with some of the Luftwaffe’s 
few remaining fighters in that area. When 
one of his Allisons quit in combat, he 
feathered the prop, took a look around, 
and realized he was probably expected to 
make a run for it to his field on the one 
functioning engine. 

Then he thought of something better. 
He swung over to a near-by flight of 
Fortresses, slid under the tummy of one 
of the big bombers, adjusted his speed to 
coincide with that of the Boeing, and 
rode along underneath as the chick in a 
sort of aerial hen-and-chick formation. It 
was quite comforting—all those extra guns 
overhead. 

For a time, there was some unusual 
radio transmission in the area. It went 
something like this, in rather informal 
phrasing: “Hey, you! Get the blank- 
blank out from under us. Scram, pea- 
shooter. You’re blocking our ball turret!” 

But our busy young P-38 sky rider ap- 
parently was intently engaged with such 
| matters as what else was in the sky, engine- 
head temperatures and the multitude of 
other matters which go with keeping a 
P-38 in hand, especially with one engine 
dead. 

He stayed right where he was until 
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he was within range, although those 
messages, traveling only a few fee! 
scarcely have been weak. 

Later he slid out from under, D 
and all hands decided he could pre 
be safely forgiven. 
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ERE’S something you can do 

boys fighting out in the Pacific. 
sending a present to a loved one or 
at one of the remote island ou 
wrap it in a newspaper rather than: 
wrapping paper. Or if you work 
shipping department of a plant s 
materials to the front, stuff your 
Post and Evening Gazette in empty 
left in packing crates. If there is | 
of space and lots of crates, spend 
nickels for other papers and magazil 
ask for your neighbor’s. The men 
unpack the war supplies will app yf 
them. 

Naval aviation officials suggest 
easy means of helping those in the e 
zones after a trip to the Pacific by 
mander Luis de Florez, an officer ¢ 
Bureau of Aeronautics. He report 
what the men in the fleet and 
wanted most was to read about 
back home. But don’t rush out and 
a subscription to the home-town par 
your boy or mail him a bundle of 
papers. Shipping space is too valuab 

Commander de Florez tells a little 
to show how eager the men out the 
for home news. He says he was pf 
his respects to Rear Admiral C. P. M 
commander of a Pacific task force, 
had brought along a box of fine cigar 
Mason and his staff, thinking they 
have been short on good smokes. Wi 
he produced the package, the hard-b 
airmen scrambled for it, fighting not 
the cigars but for its newspaper wrap’ 


| 
| 
| 
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T’S an old-time favorite around 

ars, but it really happened to one 
prietor of a private airfield in the Mi 
West. Three Marine paratroopers 
upon him and wanted to buy rides. 
they joke about sailors taking canoe 
when they're on shore leave,” the pr 
prietor mumbled. 

“This ain’t funny,” said the Mari 
spokesman. “We’ve done a lot of ridi 
around in airplanes, but we’ve never cor 
down in one. We come down the she 
way. And we want to see what it fe¢ 
like to get all the way to the ground in 
plane.” 


I 


J 





\ ONE FOR THE LAD WHO LIVES 
AT 221 SOUTH MAIN... 


- “This one is yours. know that out here we think of you and America where we can look forward, as 
“This is the one you shot down. the other fellows who build models of we always have, to better things. The same 

















| “This is the one you marked for your own, enemy planes as a kind of “special ground America we’ve always known... where 
| months ago, in the attic of the old house crew” of our flying gang. So, keep bye you and I can plan and work and build our 
)) back home. There, in the cleared space at building those planes! Keep on backing —_ futures . .. where there will always be visi- 


the window-end, where your work bench us up. Keep on helping us win. And when _ pity unlimited, ceiling unlimited on every 
is, you built a model of a Zero. Weeks ine long fight a ae and Sng right man’s opportunity ! 
< aos o fly in peaceful skies is won, come 
later, in training school—with the help of pee oe “That’s the America we’re fighting for 1? 
the ship you built—I burned into my mind oe! ; : : 
the line, the silhouette, the bank and turn “(Home to my town, to the house where I Here at Nash-Kelvinator, we’re building 














and climb of my enemy. was born. And there I want to find every- giant new 2,000 horsepower super-charged 
Now, up here, meeting him a minute ago, thing the way it always was. Everything! I engines for U. S. Navy Corsair fighters . . . 
jith the sun in my eyes—half-blinded, pgs med one ae Ne ae propellers for United Nations bombers . . . 
nd caught by ee: I recognized only ae es tL, si ms to working to hurry the day when our boys will 

c shape of wing. But in the splinter of a p , or change a single pic come homé again, the day when we'll turn 








: : fi the pl here it’s al hung! ‘ : 74 
ee for no -fendly thing, TOR oe MBE eae ee aT again to peaceful things, to the building of an 


mm os my deadly foe. And so, we shot “We're fighting a tough fight, lad . . . and even finer Kelvinator, an even greater Nash! 
a down. we’ve got ideas about what we want when $ . x 
is one is yours, lad. And I want you to we come back. Most of all, we want an NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION, DETROIT 


i 
Weed to all those patriotic young Americans 


b win the war by building model planes 
ir forces under the Model Plane Project. 
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KELVINATOR 


In War, Builders of Pratt & Whitney Engines and Hamilton Standard Propellers. 
In Peace, Nash Automobiles, Kelvinator Refrigerators and Appliances. 

































“PLEASE 
MR. AND MRS. PUBLIC 


‘Please think over the Long Distance calls you’ve 
made recently to war-busy centers. Won’t you 
agree that some of them are unessential ? 


“All of these calls can’t be vital, but we don’t 
know which are necessary and which are not. 
You who make them can best decide that. 


“‘We have plans to spend a billion and a quarter 
dollars to take care of your needs after the war 
but we can’t do much about it now. 






“If you will ease up on calls that aren’t really 
necessary, we'll do our best to get the vital calls 
through with little or no delay.” 


P. S.—This is serious. 
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Lena Horne has a great voice, 
a fair voice, the voice of a 
screech owl—you can take your 
choice. On her, it looks good 


O MATTER what else may be said 
| \ | about Hollywood, it must be 
given credit for insanity. 

This has been aptly illustrated by the 
success of a young Negro singer known as 
Lena Horne. Nothing more spectacular 
has been known in Hollywood since the 
Rudolph Valentino funeral. When seen at 
a small night club upon arrival in town, 
Miss Horne was an unknown girl who 
sang very simple songs in an engaging way. 
Men of international renown came and 
leaned their elbows on tables and gazed at 
her with the enraptured looks of sailors 
bewitched by mermaids. 

“That is the greatest voice since—uh— 
since Tetrazzini,” cried one great producer 
in an awed whisper. 

“What charm, what grace, what beauty! 
sighed another, blowing his nose hard to 
keep back the tears. 

A local journalist wrote of Miss Horne 
in terms that had hitherto been reserved 
for Madame Récamier and Theda Bara. 
He spoke of Bernhardt and Clara Bow. 
He urged them rather sharply to move 
over and make room for their superior. 

In the very nature of things, such adula- 
tion could lead only to lucrative servitude 
in one of the cinema’s concentration 
camps and in due course Miss Horne was 
bound over for a period of seven years to 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. They rewarded 
her rather evilly for such surrender of 
her poverty by casting her in Panama Hat- 
tie, which will run well up in competition 
with any collection of the screen’s worst 
bores. 

Her contribution to this shambles con- 
sisted entirely in providing short cinematic 
intervals in which members of the audi- 
ence could crawl out from under their 
seats without danger of asphyxiation. The 
result was that she was starred in the mo- 
tion-picture version of Cabin In the Sky, 
a film which it is hoped will break down 
the superstition that audiences will not 
pay to see pictures with an all-Negro cast. 


” 


Difference of Opinion 


About her singing, there is a difference 
of opinion. One group stoutly maintains 
that she is a reincarnation of Adelina Patti; 
the other merely waves a desperate hand 
like a man who has fallen in a rain barrel 
and fears he will not come up again. Lena 
Horne herself belongs to the latter school. 
In her case it is not modesty; it is fear. 

“There’s no use you trying to fool me,” 
she says in a trembling voice and with a 
look over her shoulder which implies that 
she is being stalked. “Some day they’re 
going to find out.” 

The truth is that she is an acceptable 
singer and an artist at projecting a song. 
The delicate weaving of her hands, the ap- 
pealing earnestness of her voice and the 
general air of being somebody who is 
worthy of support have made her a sen- 
sation. The French have a word for this 
and the word is diseuse. In general it is 
used out of respect for one who is paid 
very large money for having charm and 
technical proficiency instead of a voice. 

Like almost all female motion-picture 
stars, Lena. Horne comes of a divided 
family. Her parents were divorced when 
she was a child, and she either moved 
about as an appendage to her mother’s 
modest stage career or lived precariously 
in the families of various relatives. 

When she was sixteen she was in the 
chorus at the famous Cotton Club in Har- 
lem, getting that job through her mother 
who was then playing in stock at the old 
Lafayette Theater on Lenox Avenue. In 





















































Miss Horne often did five o 
ances a day for the same ¢ 
week. 

“There was no night-club 
days,” she explains; “but we p 
of our own; got it up to $35 2 

In the small hours of the 
the waiters were yawning ar 
for the drunks to go home, t™® 
do some of the songs. She 
the outfit and the worst singe 
hoped the patrons would f 
sense to get out before the 
them. She had a shrill, pipi 
tended to burp when pres 
squeezed it regularly. He 
learned to, use a mike and to { 
ence and she picked up some 
phrasing. Two years later Sis 
as soloist with his band. 


Hasty Marriage, Then He 


When they reached Pittsb 
Horne was still there guarding 
up to this time had enjoyed 
life approximately as torrid <¢ 
crustacean and in consequen 
game for the first personable 
proached. This happened to 
Jones of that murky city and 
ensued almost immediately. Fr 
cumstance came two childre 
Teddy, 2), several long-susta 
aches and an eventual divorce. 

The divorce brought her bz 
York and she was sitting in a 
in Harlem easing her sorrow wh 
rushed in to say that Charley 
rehearsing at the Apollo and 
singer and why didn’t she go a 
did, and for a time was more o 
factorily employed. 

In 1940, times were tough 4 
Barney Josephson took the ex! 
vice of John Hammond (who 
ered more Negro stars than 
human) and booked Lena into 
ety Downtown. Her name up t 
been Helena Horne, but Barney 
dropped the added letters. He do 
her a great deal about using he 
ity in her songs. 

“The voice, Lena, is—” he y 
hands and creased his brow in ¢ 

She was there for six mont 
radio program on the side and 
for somebody who said she 
great in one of the Hollywood cit 
style was just about set—no thriin 
notes, no fake diminuendos, no ¢ 
didn’t sing hot, she didn’t sing 
she sang the old songs very si 

The Hollywood venture had alftt 
marks of a major defeat at firs|b 
the night club she was to overwhim 
managed to open. However, the! 
smaller undertaking known as 
Troc, where she appeared all atrefik 
bowled over the gentry as rjmii 
above. The town went so blitheihg 
about her that she was crowned jue 
something or other overnight. 

On the personal side, she i 
spoken, pleasant and intelligent 
lives in a small house cater 
across from Humphrey Bogart’s 
door to Peter Lorre’s, and there 
erable gossiping across back fe 
yoo-hooing through open windo"} “| 

Her handling of Hollywood w 
set a standard for all young lacs. 
receives their attentions graciouly, 
assures them that she will be very pfs; 
accompany them on an evening |BP.; 

“Come up to the house and el) 
children and my mother,” she sayjkit), 

This discourages wolves so inofin, 
that they invariably remember a 
engagement. ~ 

But Hollywood will accept no | 
about Lena, regardless. If you 
that she may be something less the 
mental, they give you a hard star + 
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' addition to the performances ‘at the club, 
: BY GEORGE 


“Maybe you suffer from beirjnl 
the show was booked into theaters, and 4 


they say bitterly. 
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‘BY KYLE CRICHTON 
2 See Ss 
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/sinjler hand tightened on the car door. “I had little to say,” she told him. “They were the ones who wanted you” 
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may change a man from 
to stranger, but it will 
end his need to be needed 
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j/EXE saw Jack Kirk’s old car stop down 
g/§ the hill at the corner of Maple and 
{” Bay and saw a man get out, turn 
aypk to the car and lean on the hinge-weak 
opr. It was old Frank Hatheway and he 
ajed to talk. Her impatience grew and 
> thought that if she had a twenty-two 
© She would take a chance and frighten 
l away from the car. Jack Kirk would 
‘that. She could hear him say, “Boy— 
L Was neat!” 

You still waiting?” her father asked, 
ting the paper. 


““He’s come,” she said. “Mr. Hatheway’s 
holding him up though.” 

It had been raining and the new tender 
green of the grass stood out against the 
dark clouds in the eastern sky. She heard 
her father get up and walk with a firm 
step toward her. She heard him slap his 
newspaper down on the table without 
changing his pace. When he was directly 
behind her he said: 

“Margaret, you’re not the kind to be 
shocked easily. But to see the man you 
love—crippled; to see that trouser leg 
pinned back—will hurt.” 

“T can take it,” she said. “I’ve seen it 
a thousand times in my mind’s eye. Im 
ready.” 

She stood near the window with her 
thumbs caught in the pockets of the gray 
slacks—a tall, fair girl, her head lifted as if 





. SAILOR, COME HOME 


ite By Henry Meade Williams 


ILLUSTRATED BY RALPH CROWLEY 


she were looking beyond this moment, be- 
yond the roofs of the town, beyond the 
great arc of the river cradling the town. 

“You can,” her father said, “but don’t. 
For your sake, don’t. I’m talking now as 
your father—not a doctor. You're too 
young, you have too much ahead of you.” 

She stood there, watching the car. 

He spoke again. “Knowing Jack Kirk, 
Margaret, I’d say he will release you from 
the promise.” 

She turned then, quickly, defiantly. “I 
won't let him.” 

Her father said, ““He’s hard-willed.”’ He 
put his hands on her shoulders, gently. 
“Don’t let pity decide your life—you'll 
both regret it—forever.” 

“T won't let him,” she repeated softly, 
stubbornly, as though she had not heard 
her father. 
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Dr. Adams smiled and his face grew 
relaxed. “I can say no more. In the end 
you two will decide. Ask Jack to stop in 
at the office and say hello to me.” 

After he had gone out of the room 
Margaret turned to the window and saw 
Jack’s old car slowly climbing the hill to 
the house. She felt suddenly tense—and 
eager. She thought of Jack as she had 
known him before he went away into the 
Navy. She saw him walking through the 
woods upcountry—tall, rangy, the red 
hunting cap pushed back, his dark hair 
damp. She remembered going to picnics 
at Long Lake—ten kids clinging to the car, 
like opossums to their mother’s back; and 
Jack’s square hand, backed by a thick 
wrist, spinning the wheel and sending the 
car over the blueberry barrens as if it were 
on the Machias road. And only four years 
ago on a late November afternoon, she 
had stood on the side lines and prayed as 
he began that long, loping broken-field 
run which won the high school’s big game. 

And in these pictures she was always 
beside him. They were of the same breed, 
and yet, they complemented each other 
—like the lion and the lioness, like the 
tiger and his mate... . 


HE sound of tires on gravel checked 
her thoughts and she heard the tinny 
creak of the car door as it opened. Walk- 
ing through the hall, her hand held out 
toward the door, she thought: I must open 
it at once—watch him come up the steps. 
We must accept this thing from the begin- 
ning simply and fearlessly, without embar- 
rassment or shame. It is the only way. 
But she stood weakly, her hand on the 
knob, listening to the long pause outside, 
then the curious double thump and the 
single footstep on the porch. She closed 
her eyes and felt her heart slugging against 
her breast. Then she opened the door. 

He stood there, silently, a lean tower, 
his blue eyes burning. She saw his jaw 
working and she kept her eyes lifted to his. 

“Jack.” 

He made no move, but she saw his chest 
lift and fall as if he were winded and she 
saw the vein in his neck swell as color 
moved up across his jaw. She took a step 
nearer him. She saw his left arm lift to- 
ward her, then stop. 

He spoke then, quietly, through a tight 
throat: “It’s good to see you, Margaret. 
It’s been a long time.” 

The moment for which she had been 
Waiting had come and was passing. He 
still stood there, rigid and tall. 

She said, “Come in, Jack.” 

He looked down at her. His eyes were 
like fogged glass and yet his voice held a 
carelessness. ‘‘Fine,” he said. ‘Thanks. 
The house looks the same.” 

She turned away and walked toward 
the front room and heard the click of the 
crutches behind her. She pulled the big 
leather chair around and placed a small 
table with cigarettes and an ash tray 
handy. Then she turned and saw him take 
a long swing forward and the curious 
thought came to her that he had already 
become expert at this way of walking. 

Jack Kirk said, “I wrote you that I had 
something to talk to you about in my last 
letter, remember?” He swung easily into 
the chair and sat there, leaning forward. 
He ran his big hand across his mouth and 
his eyes avoided hers. 

She asked him about the trip back from 
Norfolk and he answered quickly, eagerly, 
glad of the small talk. He spoke of his 
ship with respect but without sentiment. 
He made no reference, as he had in his 
letter, to the shot that had blown up his 
gun turret, or to the days in sick bay. He 
touched on times before he had gone into 
the Navy, but his talk was the talk of a 
stranger. Then the thing he had to say 
came to the surface and forced out these 
other things. He edged forward in the 
leather chair. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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The Husband Shortage 


By Amram Scheinfeld 


AUTHOR OF YOU AND HEREDITY 
AND- THE FORTHCOMING MEN AND WOMEN 


DRAWINGS BY M. K. BARLOW 


America is coming face to face with the fact that it has a seri- 
ous and growing shortage of prospective husbands—that even 
before the war, one of every seven of our girls faced spinster- 
hood. It’s a situation that has disrupted the social and moral 


codes of other countries and 
we can find a better 


OR the first time in our history we 
Fe confronted with a big shortage 

of potential husbands. The situation 
already is so serious that one out of every 
seven girls now seems headed for spinster- 
hood. And if we add to this the young 
widows and divorcees who won’t be able 
to marry again, we are threatened with a 
standing population of millions of women 
—six, seven, eight million, no one can esti- 
mate exactly how many—who will have 
to go through life without husbands. 

This simple fact is social dynamite. It 
can rock the foundations of our social 
system and attitudes toward sex, cut down 
our population, change our American way 
of life. 

Those who best understand the dangers 
ahead—our population experts, sociolo- 
gists, economists and psychologists—are 
genuinely concerned. They have seen 
throughout Europe, notably in Sweden, 
England, France and Germany, the grave 
changes that have accompanied marked 
reductions in the proportion of men to 
women. They know that unless we begin 
planning speedily and realistically to meet 
the unbalanced situation of the two sexes, 
it is going to be difficult to maintain our 
present-day moral and social standards. 

You can’t blame the situation on the 
war. It will make things worse, but it isn’t 
the primary cause. Long before it started, 
there had been a steady drop in the ratio 
of men to women in the United States. If 
the war ended today and we could recall 
to life and health every one of our casual- 
ties, there still would not be nearly enough 
men to provide husbands for all our girls. 

There are two fundamental causes for 
our man shortage. One is biological, af- 
fecting the whole civilized world: the fact 
that males are inherently weaker in resist- 
ance to disease and death. The other cause 
is peculiar to the United States, and results 
from our having used up the.artificially 
created male surplus brought in by past 
immigrations. 

Most dramatic is the biological factor: 
Males enter the world with the cards 
stacked against them. No matter how we 
might equalize conditions for both sexes 
—by abolishing war, or eliminating acci- 
dents and added strains on men—males 
are destined to die off at a faster rate from 
the moment of conception on through life. 

That fact now is known to apply not 
only to human beings, but to most of the 
animal kingdom. From mice to elephants, 
from birds to flies and fish, in almost every 
species the male is biologically less resist- 
ant, and has, on the average, a shorter 
life span. 

One of the most interesting experiments 
on this point was made at the New York 
Aquarium, with guppies, the familiar little 
tropical fish that give birth to live off- 
spring. Expectant mamma guppies were 
placed in one tank, and after their hun- 
dreds of progeny had been born and had 
grown for a certain period, they were 
counted by sexes. It was found that the 
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‘an do the same to ours unless 
answer than anyone has found so far 


females outnumbered the males two to 
one. To prove that this wasn’t because 
more females had been born in the first 
place, in another tank there were placed 
large numbers of growing guppies, males 
and females in equal proportions. And 
here, too, after a certain period in which 
many had died off, it was found that twice 
as many females as males survived. 

This does not apply as startlingly to hu- 
man beings. But if we foliow a population 
of men and women into old age—the nine- 
ties and over—we also find that twice as 
many females as males survive. 

One of the reasons for this much higher 
survival rate of females is that males are 
more likely to enter the world with inher- 
ited defects. Another is that the female 
organic mechanism is better able to adjust 
to sudden interna! upsets or external ad- 
versities. And, strangely enough, under 
modern conditions childbearing may 
strengthen. many women. 


Discrimination by Nature 


Before babies ever are born, nature be- 
gins to discriminate. The casualties among 
male embryos are vastly greater than 
among female embryos. In the third 
month after conception, four times as 
many male embryos die off. By the time 
the threshold of birth is crossed, a heavy 
toll has been taken of the males who had 
been conceived. 

To compensate, nature starts things off 
with many more males. Despite prenatal 
losses, 105 to 106 boys are born for every 
100 girls. 

But immediately, the greater toll of 
boys makes itself felt. Among infants 
dying in the United States before their 
first birthday, at least 25 per cent more 
boys than girls are carried off. During 
childhood this mortality ratio drops, but 
at maturity the male death rate goes up 
again, and thereafter the death toll among 
men is at least 25 per cent higher than it is 
among women. By the time the mid- 
twenties, the principal marriage years, are 
reached, the original surplus is completely 
gone, and thereafter women increasingly 
outnumber men. 

One remarkable fact is that as the “ex- 
pectation of life’ has been extended, 
women have profited much more than 
men have. From 1900 to 1941, the ex- 
pectation of life at birth had been in- 
creased by an average of about 15 vears 
for white males, but had gone up 17 years 
for white females. 

A strange seesaw is at work here. The 
higher the death rate anywhere, the lower 
usually is the excess of male over female 
deaths. The more the mortality rate is 
brought down in any population, the 
higher goes the excess of male deaths. 

This should not be too difficult to un- 
derstand. As the more virulent plagues are 
wiped out, as living conditions, hygiene 
and medical care are improved and the 
hazards of childbearing reduced, the in- 
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herent resistance advantages of women 
are given increased opportunity to assert 
themselves. The result has been a con- 
stantly widening gap in life spans between 
the two sexes. It is a trend which is going 
to continue. If nothing else entered the 
picture, this alone would lead to a steadily 
increasing surplus of women. 

Up to this present generation, we always 
had more than enough men to go around, 
with “seconds,” as well, for young widows 
and divorcees. The biological factors noted 
had not yet worked to create an excess of 
females; and more important, we were still 
able to draw upon the heavy surplus of 
foreign-born males brought in by previous 
immigrations. Now the situation for 
American girls is something like playing 
“Going to Jerusalem,” using men instead 
of chairs: With each turn of the years, 
additional men have been yanked away 
and more girls have been left to stand 
alone. 

We now have almost exactly 100 males 
to every 100 females, although in 1930 
there were 102.5 males to 100 females. 
But the figures are deceptive. First, they 
count as present all-the men who went 
overseas, and do not take into considera- 
tion the war casualties. Again, the figures 
include the half million surplus of males 
under 21 which is destined to be wiped out 
with maturity. Last, but far from least, the 
figures include a relatively huge male sur- 
plus of 600,000 in the foreign-born groups, 
mostly over fifty, and few of them mar- 
riage prospects. Subtracting these, by 1940 
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our white population in the ages of 
over had a surplus of a half mil if 
males. 

But matching the sexes purely bi 
bers and age for age involves 
fallacy. Women generally marry 
eral years older, while men prefer 
younger than themselves. 

This principle has a sound bic 
basis. Girls mature several years 
than boys, and a woman’s repro 
life begins earlier and ends much §) .” 
than a man’s. Nature herself has ¢ He, 
an age difference when matching the#}., fe 
from a social standpoint it is also :, 
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Accordingly, in estimating 
prospects for women, we must co 
‘their numbers at any given age 
population of men in older brackets 
immediately reduces the proportt 
available men, for the older the age 
the more members it has lost. Thus, 
1940 census figures, matching womef 
18 to 45 with men aged 21 to 50, thi 
mated shortage of males would 
reached to at least a million and ¢ 
How much larger it is now, and how) 
larger it will be, only our war ca} 
lists will tell. 
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| 
addition, there are always sizable 
“ers of men who remain single 
gh choice or individual circum- 
Mes. Prewar estimates were that 17 out 
‘Bery 100 American men reaching ma- 
would remain bachelors. 
‘Btaling all of the factors, we can see 
basis for the estimate by popula- 
experts that even before the United 
'@s entered the war, about 15 per cent 
Bur girls at the age of 18 seemed 
1ed to spinsterhood. 
w factors hitherto have been more im- 
@pnt in molding our American social 
ides than our comfortable surplus of 
jageable men. If American girls 
been more forward and independent 
® European girls, if they have not had 
nveigle men with dowries, if they 
r had to put up with the type of male 
lordship one finds in Europe, if they 
never had to tolerate an extreme 
@ple standard of conduct which worked 
n men’s favor, it is largely because 
erican girls were in a more command- 
position than those of Europe. 
at the precise effects of a changed 
ratio will be on the American social 
e€ no one, obviously, can predict. But 
e of the possibilities can be foreseen. 
preview of what could happen here 
forded by a number of European coun- 
i which have long had a large surplus 
omen. Most startling to many will be 
situation in Sweden, generally regarded 
mne of the most stable, enlightened and 
gressive countries of the world. Yet 
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the “woman problem” seems to have been 
too much for Sweden in many ways. 

Despite the fact that Sweden has lost no 
men through wars for many years, a man 
shortage developed, in part through the 
higher male mortality rate and in part 
through emigration—a lot of it to Amer- 
ica. Added to this, Swedish men have 
been in the habit of marrying very late (at 
the age of 30, on the average) and a large 
proportion remain bachelors. 

Here are some of the results, as reported 
in a recent book (Nation and Family) by 
Dr. Alva Myrdal, noted Swedish popula- 
tion expert: 

Twenty-five per cent of all Swedish 
women are unmarried at the age of forty. 

A large percentage of Swedish young 
women live openly with men before mar- 
rying, or without ever marrying. 

The average age of Swedish women at 
marriage is 27. 

The Swedish birthrate has dropped so 
alarmingly that it is now the lowest in the 
world—0.756, or 25 per cent short of what 
is needed to replace the population. 

One in every seven or eight births is il- 
legitimate, and the rate would be much 
higher if birth control were not widely 
practiced among young people. 

The frank recognition that many women 
have no opportunity to marry, or must 
wait a long time before marriage, has led 
to both popular and governmental sanc- 
tioning of sex relationships outside of 
wedlock. At the same time, with the des- 
perate need for population replacement, 
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illegitimate births are in no sense frowned 
upon. On the contrary, unmarried moth- 
ers have exactly the same status and privi- 
leges under the law as married mothers. 
“We take this attitude,” one Swedish 
authority told me, “not only because in 
our plight we welcome every child born, 
but because we feel that a woman who is 
denied the opportunity of marrying should 
not suffer additionally by also being denied 
emotional fulfillment and the privilege of 
having children if she wishes them.” 


A Surplus of Women 


We are not implying that the surplus of 
women is solely responsible for the situa- 
tion in Sweden. The Swedish people have 
been traditionally tolerant of premarital 
sex relationships and of childbearing out 
of wedlock. Because of many fundamen- 
tal differences between our two countries, 
it is improbable that anything approaching 
the Swedish situation could develop in the 
United States. But it is not improbable 
that we could get started on a similar trend. 
A large surplus of females, with no oppor- 
tunity for marriage, seems inevitably to 
lead to more sexual license. 

That is, so long as we do not accept an- 
other alternative—polygamy—which re- 
lieves Woman-surplus problems in many 
parts of the world’s population. If: not 


legally sanctioned in Europe, it has at 
least been considered as a possibility. Fol- 
lowing World War I, as a result of war 
casualties and other factors, the surplus 
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of women was enormous. Matching the 
sexes by principal marriage ages, the 
excess of women in Lithuania was 42 per 
cent; in Poland, 38 per cent; in Russia, 32 
per cent; in Great Britain, 23 per cent; in 
France, Germany and Italy, 21 to 22 per 
cent. “The situation was so bad,” popula- 
tion experts tells us, “that in fairly re- 
sponsible quarters there was serious 
discussion of giving polygamy legal sta- 
tus.” 

But actually it went beyond the discus- 
sion stage. A French woman scientist 
said recently: 

“Tt is generally understood that about 
one in every ten marriages in France has 
been polygamous. Not legally so, of course. 
But men have illegal wives in addition to 
their legal ones, and often maintain two 
homes and two sets of children!” 

Elsewhere in Europe, including Eng- 
land, increased numbers of women who 
could not get husbands of their own shared 
the husbands of other women. Many seri- 
ous-minded women chose to bear children 
out of wedlock. 

Polygamy is a mighty touchy subject. 
It should be kept firmly in mind that we 
are discussing it here and not advocating 
it. But it is well to stress that our system 
of one husband to one wife is based on the 
assumption, always true before, that we 
have enough men to make it work. For 
the biggest check to polygamy has come 
not through religion, morals or ethics, but 
through the simple arithmetic of a one-to- 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Ding-Dong Williams’ secret 
weapon was only a very hot 
clarinet, but it won a battle 


DING appeared at reveille that 

morning with the gimlet-eyed gaze 
of one who was taking no chances. Camp 
Navajo lay on the edge of the Painted 
Desert, and the heat haze of the coming 
day hung over the purple buttes as he 
strode across the parade grounds. Farther 
down, the post band appeared, blasting 
into a reveille march. Soldiers poured 
from their tents as the band went by giving 
their all on Under the Double Eagle. Near- 
ing the general, a small clarinet observed 
the star on Baldy Harding’s fatigue cap 
and promptly broke ranks, giving the gen- 
eral a wild twelve bars all his own. Won- 
derful jam, right from the heart. 

“What’s going on here, Sergeant?” Baldy 
Harding roared, his mustache trembling 
before the violence of his voice. “If you 
can’t discipline these men;I’ll get a band- 
master who can!” 

Unnerved by the sudden serenade, the 
band had faltered to a halt. 

“Sir, he’s a new man,” the sergeant said 
unhappily. Glowering at the offending 
clarinet, a small party whose reverent gaze 
still clung to the general’s star, he barked, 
“Why did you break ranks, Williams?” 

“One of us hadda,’ Ding-Dong Wil- 
liams said, a little upset the way everyone 
was staring at him. “If we give a general 
a twelve-gun salute it’s only fair we oughtta 
give him twelve bars of his own. He is a 
general, isn’t he?” 

Baldy Harding’s face grew as red as 
the rising sun and twice as violent. He 
was about to impart the information that 
he was one general who would darn’ well 
see to it he was addressed like a general, 
when he remembered Katie’s warning. 
With an Assistant Secretary of War ar- 
riving on an inspection tour of infantry 
replacement centers within the week, his 
daughter had fondly reminded him he 
would do well to practice keeping his 
blood-and-thunder tactics under control. 

“You handle him, Sergeant,” he grated. 
“Just keep it within the book.” 

Glowering at the band, he went stamp- 
ing off in the rising dust. 


Bo GENERAL BALDY HAR- 


HE sergeant looked stormily upon Pri- 

vate Williams, who only a week ago 
had been widely known as the King of 
Swing. He was a little man with gentle 
brown eyes and the solemn demeanor of 
one who runs more toward soul than 
brains. For a hot man he looked very 
small and forlorn indeed. 

“Thirty years I been leadin’ Army 
bands,” the sergeant snarled, ‘an’ I know 
a Section Eight screwball when I see one. 
The first two days you're here the boys 
got you wanderin’ all over camp lookin’ 
for chevron polish. Now you gotta go 
serenading Old Baldy. What’s wrong with 
you anyhow?” 

“Nothing,” said Ding-Dong Williams, 
“except that [m not real stable. No hot 
man is.” 

“Lissen,” said the sergeant, “you try 
this on for size. You're not a hot man now, 
see, jeep? You got no idea what I even 
think of hot men. You're playin’ in an 
Army band and you're playin’ the way I 
tell you, see? Five days you been playing 
in this band. Five days and every time 
you play a Sousa march it comes out 
different!” 


Ding-Dong sent the melody higher, 
seeking the note that wasn’t there. 
The tom-toms came in stronger, with 
Charley Highmoon faking like crazy 








































Ding-Dong’s eyes widened. " 
that?” he asked. “None of my fa 
read music. A real licorice stick 
send it away the way he feels it, 
give when it’s mellow,” 

Outraged as he was at learnins 
inherited a B-flat clarinet who m 
own music, the sergeant beamed 
that’s a pity,” he said. “Do yo 
stand there and tell me you ne 
music at all?” 2 

Warmed by his kindly inte 
Dong nodded. “I’m gut-bucks 
back,” he said soberly. “No 
long underwear, I'm a gate an 
wide. I get all my kicks ¢ 
house side. A solid sender's 

“You're not kidding!” 
geant, discarding his fine, 
“From now on, Williams, 
read music. Before I get thro 
it comes out Sousa, hear?” 


HERE could be no doubt, 
thought bleakly, that th 
meant it. All too clearly he cou 
self spending the duration ud 
while all the other soldiers got te 
and Japs. Wandering through 
ing’s duties with the harassed gay! 
man lost in thought, he grad 
steps would have to be taken. 
ably hadn’t guessed he was 
to be a scout. Nobody kr 
wanted to be strictly from If 
solid on tracking the enemy de 
shooting them, bang, bang, ban 
they even knew his eagle eye. 
covered them. 
General Harding’s ruddy ba 
bent over a staff table when I 
knocked on the commandin 
door. With an eye to the co 
hat, he had already dispatched 
into the desert, determined 
mock battle that would send the 
Secretary back to Washington 
himself. Frowning on the ma 
terrain, he had a hard time 
his satisfaction at his strategy. 
leading the Red forces he wo 
out Colonel Baxter’s White arm 
time at all. Already stern and 
under the praise that would be 
ing, he didn’t look up until the tit 
was repeated. j 
“Come in,” he cried before 
could open the door. When & 
around it was to confront the i 
had give him a clarinet salute th 
morning. “Well?” he barked. 4 
“T can’t kill no Japs with ae 
Ding-Dong said bleakly. “Coul 
maybe tell the bandmaster you nee 
somewhere else, sir?” peoeier a 
For a private so courageously to)P"" 
Old Baldy in his lair made the ##”"*" 
heart leap. But being a kindly young?! 
anxious to avoid all unnecessary Be" ‘lc 
shed, the lieutenant merely stamm =" 
“T’ll handle this man, sir!” | 
“Like the devil you will! Appar 
I'll have to take the discipline of thise#™ tht 
into my own hands, Bates!” Turming “bei 
Ding-Dong with the gaze that had quy™ ® th 
regiments at twenty paces, he thu 
“Just where did you get the idea th 
nothing to do but worry over your 
When a soldier has a complaint he @) 
it to his company commander!” 4 
“But that’s not reasonable,” Din 
said, and wondered why the gene 
denly grew so red. “If I was laying@al} 
on a date I wouldn't talk it over WHR 0 
anybody. I’d see the owner.” Gi #%y\, <i 
more and more taken with the gemeyp'* ti 
coloring, he continued, “You see I cou “ttany 
get into the Army until last week @)™ «ni 
sorta wanta make up for lost time.) “iin 
“And what kept you out unl th 
week?’ Bee ingh 
“They didn’t think I was real DERM tece 
Ding-Dong admitted, “but I’m alla‘) 
now, General. I’m just fine. On my)’ 
(Continued on page 70) | 
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face of history's most brutal war, 
_the world over live by the rule of 
‘be killed, India’s leader preaches 
el of never lifting a weapon or 
a trigger. Here he tells why 











IE principle of non-violence 

Jeans, in general terms, that men 
ill deliberately shun all weapons 
vhter and the use of force of any 
atsoever against their fellow men. 
host familiar comment on this prin- 
at we who believe in it are naive 
ithout realistic knowledge of the 
The criticism is leveled particu- 
inst me, since it is my name that 
commonly associated with non- 


said that if I were not such a sim- 
deliberately closing my eyes to 
ons as they really are, I would 
hat non-violence can never hope to 
over such powerful and brutal 
as those represented by Nazi Ger- 
and Japan, which are the essence of 
pulous armed might. Non-violence, 
id, may be all very well in theory, 
practice, it is too hopelessly idealis- 
have any chance of success in this 
n world of armored divisions, para- 
troops, dive bombers. 
we naive fools? Is non-violence a 
f dreamy wishful thinking that has 
had and can never have any real 
$ against the heavy odds of modern 
s and the unlimited application of 
and frightfulness? 
jia’s recent history gives the answer 
s. We have won considerable victo- 
le have faced powerful armed forces 
Cwe have not been swept out of the 
- We still exist; belief in non-violence 


still exists. Does not the fact that only a 
single victory has been won prove that 
non-violence, developed to greater perfec- 
tion, could win greater victories against 
greater armed forces? 

But let me describe the true follower of 
non-violence—the true non-violent sol- 
dier as I see him 

The chief requisite for a soldier in a 
violent army is physical fitness. He must 
have this in order to develop the ability 
to kill. Old people, raw youths and those 
suffering from disease are thus excluded. 

But in the non-violent army, the chief 
requisite is the ability to die for your be- 
lief. This depends not on physical but on 
mental fitness. Therefore, this army can 
welcome to its ranks old men, women, 
youths, the blind, the sick and the lame. 
Thus it follows that the non-violent army 
has a much greater mass base; it consists 
not merely of a certain section of the 
population but of all sections. 

The non-violent army has no use for 
weapons. It beats its swords into plow- 
shares and its spears into pruning hooks. 
Whereas, the soldier of the violent army 
is trained in the use of violence by being 
taught how to shoot, the non-violent sol- 
dier has no time or need for this. All his 
training comes through nursing the sick, 
saving those in danger at risk of his own 
life, and cultivating the capacity for sac- 
rifice of the highest type. 

The non-violent soldier recognizes no 
such thing as an external enemy. He has 





nothing but compassion for those who 
consider themselves to be his enemies. He 
believes that no man is intentionally 
wicked, that there is no man who does not 
have the faculty to discriminate between 
right and wrong, and that if that faculty 
were to be fully developed, it would ma- 
ture into non-violence. No men can remain 
enemies in the face of such a treatment 
and such a spirit. They must ultimately be 
absorbed by it and become part of it. 

The non-violent soldier prays to God, 
therefore, to help the so-called enemy de- 
velop this sense of right and wrong, and 
to bless him. His prayer for himself is that 
he may ever grow in moral strength so 
that he may face death fearlessly. 


Body and Mind Fitness 


I said that the lame, the old, the very 
young, the sick and the blind are welcomed 
by the non-violent army. That is true. But 
if possible, the non-violent soldier must 
develop physical as well as mental health, 
for there are certain duties that can be 
performed only by those with a trained 
physique. 

For the non-violent soldier must have 
the capacity to bear severe beatings, tor- 
ture, mutilations, starvation and worse, 
and accept these without fear and without 
anger against those who oppress him. He 
must have the ability to stand guard at a 
single spot night after night, day after 
day; he must not fall ill even if he has to 























undergo cold and heat and rain. He must 
have the strength to go to places of peril, 
to rush to scenes of fire, and the courage 
to pass through the very haunts of death. 
He must have the resourcefulness and ca- 
pacity to plunge into seemingly impene- 
trable scenes of rioting, the will and the 
desire to go to the rescue of men trapped 
in burning houses, and the fearlessness to 
plunge into a flood to save people drown- 
ing there. 

There have been those in India who had 
weapons but who threw them away after 
embracing non-violence and offered them- 
selves freely and unafraid to bullets and 
raw steel. 

This is the true non-violent soldier. 

I have heard it said that the non-vio- 
lent movement has had some acceptance 
in India only because the Indian people 
are cowards who have no weapons and 
therefore are incapable of defending them- 
selves; that non-violence, therefore, suits 
them very well indeed. 

On the evidence I have given, are the 
Indian people cowards? Would a coward 
have the courage to bare his breast to a 
rifle? Is there any army in the world that 
could prevail over such soldiers? Having 
no fear themselves, could Hitler, could 
Japan conquer them? 

Judge if we are naive fools; if there is 
no courage in our hearts! Judge if we who 
believe in non-violence have no practical 
conception of how to overcome the evils 
that exist in today’s nt CINGAM ; 
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Collier’s correspondent explores the mys- 
teries of a British by-election and gets the 
low-down from the Supreme Chief Echo of 
the Voice of the Lord. It’s all a little strange 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR COLLIER'S BY ROBERT CAPA 


AYBE it makes no difference that Mr. Walter 
N | Normanton Reed, president of the Society of 

Angelic Revelations and Supreme Chief Echo 
of the Voice of the Lord, was not elected to Britain’s 
tired House of Commons. Such is the state of the British 
mind today and such is the popular belief that victory is 
just around the corner that it’s likely that Mr. Reed’s 
powerful voice would have been lost in the clamor of 
recovery plan and reconstruction project which now re- 
sounds through the stately reaches of Britain’s Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. Reed shakes his aged head. For such evils as his 
absence from Commons will certainly visit upon his peo- 
ple, Mr. Reed will not accept responsibility. With song 
and prayer issuing alternately from his thin old lips, he 
called upon Lady Viola Apsley, the government’s candi- 
date, and Miss Jennie Lee, Independent, to withdraw 
from the contest. 

“Who is Lady Apsley?” demanded Mr. Reed of us. 
“She is the voice of the government. Who is Miss Lee? 
She is the voice of the people. Who am I? I am the 
Voice of the Lord. Who are the people? They are the 
creation of God. Who are the government? They are 
the creation of the people.” 

We pause a moment for story identification. This is 
not to be taken as a piece about Mr. Reed. The by-elec- 
tion which he lost to Lady Apsley is over and done with. 
Its importance to us in America is less than microscopic. 
All that we’re trying to do is show you how the British 
pull off their elections, to tell you how softly they sing 
the song of democracy. Compared to ours, the British 
elections are garden-clubbish. And yet, every now and 
then, someone like Mr. Reed happens along to give them 
the lift which we love. 

Due to the war and the difficulty that members of 
the Society of Angelic Revelations have in keeping on 
the rolls, Mr. Reed is now the only member of the or- 
ganization. In fact, he was so busy one evening some 
time ago expelling the last of the membership that he 
clean forgot to get to the hall where he was to announce 
his candidacy for the House of Commons. This was not 
disastrous, however, because nobody else went either— 
absolutely nobody. 


“Candidates Are Windbags” 


“Which only proves,” said Mr. Reed, “that my fol- 
lowing are much more intelligent than the average. Peo- 
ple who go to political meetings are either unable to 
think for themselves or have too much idle time on their 
hands. Candidates who address such gatherings are full 
of sound and fury, windbags.” 

Mr. Reed also explained that a matter of one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds sterling had stood in his way of 
standing for Commons, even if Lady Apsley and Miss 
Lee had retired in his favor. Under English law a can- 
didate must post that sum of money (about six hundred 
and thirty dollars at current exchange) with the local 
authorities. If he does not poll more than one eighth of 
the votes cast, he forfeits the money to the local treasury. 
This is supposed to discourage the unfit from seeking 
Office, but actually it does nothing of the kind. It merely 
excludes the patriot who can’t scrape up the hundred 
and fifty pounds. 

Anyway, it’s an old British custom. 

We left Mr. Reed with considerable reluctance be- 
cause the longer we talked to him, the greater was our 
urge to sing Home, Sweet Home. We thought of how 
big Mr. Reed would go in, say, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Mississippi, Florida, Georgia or southern Cali- 
fornia. A noble train of American office seekers trooped 
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FOR BRITAIN 


By Walter Davenport 


Jennie Lee, Socialist, whoops it up for a scant audience in battered Bristol’s slums. Jen 
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asked voters to win the war with their hands, and win the peace with their minds. She losi 
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Miss Lee’s American-style campaign headquarters is full of liberals, World War I vetera 
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Reed, trumpet of Angelic Revelations, gives 
ondent an earful. A master spellbinder, he'd 
America. But he quit this race in disgust 


y, a gentle Conservative, speaks from her wheel 
> won the by-election without lifting her voice 
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iss Lee’s supporters heckles Lady Apsley. at 
t@#he. But sweetly—not as we do it over here 





through our mind. We could see and hear the Honor- 
able Gene Talmadge singing Beulah Land and passing 
out the fried fish and lemonade. Behind him came the 
Honorable Pappy O’Daniel passing the biscuits, croon- 
ing into his Sunday-morning microphone. 

In England, there are no such things as primaries. If 
you want to stand for office and lack the endorsement of 
one of the parties, you merely announce yourself as an 
Independent, post your money and go to it. What we 
were observing in Bristol was a by-election. Lord 
Apsley, Conservative, sitting for Bristol Central, had 
died in the Near East. In its own good time, Parliament 
decreed that his seat and eight other vacancies should be 
filled. 

Soon after the war began, the three major parties— 
Conservative (Tory), Liberal and Labor—agreed that 
thereafter, in by-elections, vacant seats should be filled by 
someone of the same political persuasion as the former 
occupant. Furthermore, all three parties would, as or- 
ganizations, endorse the nominee and refrain, as oppo- 
sition parties, from fighting for the seat. 


Hewing to the Party Line 


Moreover, any member of either the Labor or 
the Liberal parties taking the stump in behalf of any In- 
dependent running against Lady Apsley would forthwith 
be expelled from his party. 

This wartime party agreement was entered into with 
the idea of relieving Mr. Churchill of political worries, 
so that he might devote all his energies to winning the 
war and dissipate none of them in campaigning for his 
policies. Furthermore, it was agreed that there should 
be no general Parliament elections such as Congress 
must face every two years in the States, until after the 
war. Indeed, there may be no general election after the 
war until Parliament so orders. It is possible that there 
won't be one for three years after the end of the war. 

Mr. Churchill may, when hostilities cease, retire—an 
aging and weary but victorious man. But that would not 
thereby necessarily upset the intraparty agreement. All 
he has to do is ask the king for permission to retire, name 
his successor—say Mr. Eden—and leave that gentleman 
to the rough mercies of postwar shenanigans. 

Down in Whitehall, Britain’s politicians deplore the 
absence of such a convenient state of political affairs in 
America. They look apprehensively at the latest Ameri- 
can congressional elections and the current political tem- 
per of the United States, and they quake lest the elections 
of 1944 seat a Republican majority in Congress, to say 
nothing of unseating Mr. Roosevelt. 

Thus, in the making of the peace, Britain may not, 
they fear, have the co-operation that an overwhelmingly 
pro-Roosevelt Congress gave in war waging. 

If only, they tell you, the Roosevelt Congress could 
have been frozen as Parliament is. Erroneously or other- 
wise, they believe that such a Congress would have held 
consistently to its almost blind obedience to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s command. 

But let’s get back to the Bristol by-elections. They’re 
important here in that they give Americans not only a 
hint of how gingerly Britain is sidling toward her post- 
war problems, but in that they reveal something of the 
current mental operations of the common people, the 
voters. 

We attended two of Lady Apsley’s meetings—one in 
the parish house of a church and the other in the gilded 
and gloomy parlor of a hotel. Thirty-six well-mannered 
people attended the former, and fifty undemonstrative 
ladies and gentlemen the latter. 

To one who is more accustomed to the vigor and 
rigor of American political rowdydows, there was an 
uncomfortable feeling at each of these rallies that some- 
one of great importance had died and that the body 
would be fetched in at any moment. Twice at each 
hoop-la, the too-self-contained audiences caught fire to 
the extent of patting their hands together gently and 
murmuring, “Hear, hear!” That done, they looked at 
one another sheepishly as though apologizing for un- 
called exhibitionism and subsided into a doggedly gen- 
teel silence. 

Lady Apsley’s whole campaign was a monument of 
decorum. She offered but one issue—to win the war with 
Churchill. The slogan, such as itis, is our own, and when 
we offered it to one of her managers, a gentleman who is 
noted for developing the vapors when approached by 
journalists, he dropped his swagger stick and jaw simul- 
taneously, and in utter astonishment replied, “Really! 
My dear fellow, think. Think of her ladyship!”’ 

Another of her managers, somewhat less reserved 
than the first, drew us aside and whispered, “Only think. 
She will have to be wheeled onto the floor—sensational 
in itself. What? But the nasty problem is: Who shall pro- 
pel the chair? Her chauffeur? Will it be possible that the 

House will permit a chauffeur to enter? You may well 
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imagine the precedent this will set up. A rather salty bit 
to include in your dispatches. What?” 7 

This aversion to publicity is not uncommon in Eng- 
land. In fact, we have just been informed by a newspa- 
perman who was there at one stage of a scantily attended 
Conservative mass meeting, that a young woman laughed 
with considerable gusto. The candidate halted his speech, 
went ghastly pale, wordlessly left the platform, and went 
home. Not only that, he refused to see or speak to any 
one of his managers until assured by letter that, at future 
meetings steps would be taken to prevent any such “out- 
bursts of levity.” 

Lady Apsley was a G. I. candidate—Government Is- 
sue. She was selected by the Conservative party in its 
London headquarters to stand for the job vacated by the 
death of her husband, and not by the Conservative elec- 
tors of Bristol. In Britain, it is not required, as in Amer- 
ica, that the candidate be a resident of the district that he 
or she aspires to represent. 

Frequently, a candidate will be assigned to stand in 
a district after having been repudiated by the people of 
another district. This tends, of course, to fill the seats 
of Commons with party hacks, but in Britain, they'll tell 
you, too, that it develops statesmen rather than politi- 
cians, a national consciousness rather than a purely local 
allegiance. Also, they'll assure you that it discourages 
the control of Parliament members by local political 
machines or gangs. 

While it is quite true that in England there are no lo- 
cal political bangaroos like Tammany Hall, the Kelly- 
Nash crowd, the old Pendergast racket in Kansas City, 
and the Boss Crump machine in Memphis, America has 
no such national political malarkey as Britain’s Tory, 
Liberal and Labor parties; and if anyone tells you that 
the National Tory party organization isn’t a ruthless 
political machine, he’s just trying to kid you. 

There was considerably more evidence of life about 
Miss Lee’s campaigning. We followed her into one of 
Bristol’s worker neighborhoods where she was holding 
what was, as we were assured, a street meeting. By way 
of announcing her presence, she touched off a phono- 
graph in her car, and through a loud-speaker came the 
clangor of an ancient Sousa March. 

Aroused by the din, the neighborhood began to shud- 
der to life. Gingerly, curtains were pulled aside ever so 
little, and women and children peered out. Doors fell 
back an inch or so, and faces appeared in the meager 
openings. Presently, satisfied that nothing more direful 
than political oratory threatened, a few women emerged, 
folded their hands on their stomachs and, making sure 
that their numerous young were safely behind their skirts, 
proceeded to listen grimly, hard-faced, skeptical. 

Miss Lee then gave out with ten minutes of exhorta- 
tion which to any American audience would have 
sounded like one of Gene Debs’ early tentative assaults 
upon the entrenched interests. Specifically, she was for 
the Beveridge Plan, higher pay for the Armed Forces, 
bigger pensions for the survivors, and, generally, return 
of the control of government to the people. 


Projects for the Future 


Back in London, you had to fight your way through 
conferences discussing everything from socialized medi- 
cine to better piggeries—all to come, somebody hoped, 
after the war. They’re talking about huge public works 
projects and are reading Roosevelt, Ickes and Hopkins 
on the subject. They’re boosting priority purchase cer- 
tificates, a savings plan for postwar purchases of every- 
thing from electric gadgets to motorcars. 

If the reconstruction planners have their way, fifty 
new towns may arise after it’s over to decentralize con- 
gested populations. The government is talking about a 
vast “Come to Britain” drive to fetch tourists and inci- 
dentally two billion dollars to Britain. Airplane manu- 
facturers are dreaming of ocean-flying ferries which 
will whisk one across the Atlantic at four hundred miles 
an hour. A small group is gloating because dyestuffs are 
scarce, thus making it harder and harder to turn out 
old-school ties. 

Near by, the London County Council is doing its best 
to do away with England’s great famous public schools 
—Fton and Harrow and their like—calling them “both 
socially and economically undesirable.” 

Sir James Grigg, Secretary for War, is catching a lot 
of public abuse for forbidding public discussion of the 
Beveridge Plan by British enlisted men. There is a great 
hue and cry for the breaking up of the huge estates of the 
landed gentry—for breaking them up into farms for 
food. 

These are just a few symptoms of what is going on 
inside Britain. 

Mr. Reed said, “Above it all will be heard the Voice 
of God. I shall’ now offer that service to the British 
Broadcasting Corporation.” tok 
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Lieutenant Green saw it first—a sil- 
ver spot on the bleak slope. Diving 
close, both he and Sergeant Stone 
made out the scattered fragments 


An airplane in flight is a 
song of motion—but someone 
has to get the plane in shape 
to fly and keep it in shape. 
This is a story of the ground- 
lings who do the dirty work 
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BY SAM FARNSWORTH 


stepped out of the barracks and headed 

toward the flight line. Sergeant Stone 
zipped up his leather jacket against the 
brisk wind which whipped around the cor- 
ner of the low, unpainted wooden build- 
ing. As he turned the corner, the full blast 
off the wide open desert floor hit him hard. 
The leather jacket was Sergeant Stone’s 
only piece of flying equipment. Blue fa- 
tigue denims whipped against his stocky 
legs, and a cocky, upturned-brim cap flat- 
tened out against his bullet head. Sergeant 
Stone was a mechanic, a crew chief on one 


I: WAS still dark when Sergeant Stone 
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of the hundred or so advanced training 
planes which loomed in shadowy rows on 
the ramp a hundred yards away. 

“Bad morning to preflight,” muttered 
Sergeant Stone—but then, what morning 
was not? Sooner or later ninety-nine other 
dark figures would buck the wind, heading 
from every direction toward the line, and 
all with probably the same thought. 

Sergeant Stone walked between the rows 
of single-engined planes to his own. Me- 
thodically he untied the rope under the left 
wing and tossed it toward the baggage 
compartment; crawled under the tail, un- 


tied the tail-wheel rope, and so ony 
to the right wing. Then stooping 
the engine, he started unsnapping ¢ 
teners of the tarpaulin which shroy | 
nose of the ship. A 
His fingers were stiff and relue 
he did not stop to warm them. 
tarp was unfastened he leaped op 
wing on the windward side of tk 
with a practiced flip let the wind 
heavy canvas off the nose and 
ground on the other side. 
In the east there was still 
dawn. Black, scudding clouds 
opening here and there for a di 
to twinkle momentarily. 
Stone folded the tarpaulin. 
it into the baggage compart 
pulled out the crank with almosi 
movement, gathering up the ro 
tossed to the ground and tucki 
beside the engine cover. Now 
were on the line. Here and th 
ships sputtered, coughed, then 
into life. Stone could see the 
flames shooting out of the exh 
of three ships on his left. 
“Good thing the guy in front 
out yet,” said Stone. : 
The man working fifty feet be 
speeded up, seeing that Stone’s 
stripped and his propeller wou! 
shoving a freezing blast back his 


TONE stuck the crank in 

high on the cowl of his plane 
back the canopy and crawled 
cockpit to make everything 
cockpit seemed sheltered and 
working in the cold desert wir 
Now, dreading the moment 
would have to crawl out in the ¢ 
to spin that crank, he dawdled a 
the job that kept him inside. 

A little red light flicked on. Ste 
the red shield off the light and got 
yellow glow to see his way to the e¢ 
he was after. He could have dor 
thing in the dark, but there was no 
sity for that. He had to turn on the 
switch anyway, and turning that on} 
the red fuel-warning light. He 
the rheostat which brought up th 
cockpit lights gradually, like th 
brightening of footlights in a the 

He unlocked the controls and” 
them through their range of o 
feeling subconsciously to see that 
was no binding in their movements. 
a couple of flips on the wobble pun 
tiny red fuel light flickered out—safe 
sure—and the needle on the fuel-pr 
gauge rose slowly. He plunged they 
back and forth with his right hand 
the surge of pressure assured him th 
gas was being forced into the cyl 
Then he reached up and turned the 
neto switch over to BOTH. There 
three positions for that switch, Lf 
magneto, R for right, and BOTH. ~ 

She was ready to start—Stone hop 

Bucking himself for the biting win 
side, Stone crawled out onto the win 
grabbed the crank with both hand: 
inertia starter whined faintly at first 
rose with each surge of muscle again 
crank until it began to scream. It 
lot out of Stone to swing that heavy 
up to engaging speed; when he je 
the crank and hopped back into 
pit he was breathing heavily, and 
softly. Again he started working 
ble pump to build up fuel press 
faster this time, for the starter was sh 
down by the second. Two more shots 
the primer and he put his right foc 
the pedal marked ENGAGE. 

Now he held his breath for an int 
There was a cough, then rumbling 
and the engine started to take sta 
hold. Stone’s left hand flashed bach 
forth on the wobble pump. He cr 
over his right to give the throttle a 
push, then draw it back again tol 
(Continued on page 47) 3 
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1872. Just 71 years ago, Jules 
Verne routed his fictitious charac- 
ter, Phileas Fogg, around the 
world in 80 days, based on fastest 
land and sea schedules of the time. 


/ 1903. Henry Frederick broke all 
existing records by girdling the 
globe in 54 days, beating by 6 
days the 1901 record of Charles 

_ Fitzmorris, Chicago's Police Chief. 


«In 1938, Howard Hughes 
ound the world in 3 days, 

8 min., 10 sec. Now United — 
airmen are creating en- 


he true meaning of Ten 


e Ten thousand planes a month suggest the size of the 
global war we fight. 

They are a measure of the distances we have to go, of 
the start the enemy got, and of the kind of job that is 
being done by everyone connected with American aviation. 

But Americans must not let the sight and sound of these 
tens of thousands of fighting planes obscure a funda- 
mental truth. This war is being fought with the airplane, 
about the airplane,— about air transportation,— about 
Freedom of the Air. 

When the horse was the important way to get places, 
wars were fought on horses, to control roads. 

When ships were the world’s most important carriers, 
wars were fought chiefly with battleships, to ensure 
Freedom of the Seas. 

In this war, the air is the crucial battlefield. The high 


purpose is Freedom of the Air. 










FREE. Global Map. New, exclusive, beautifully colored. Air 
routes, flying distances, air insignia 46 countries, silhouettes for spotting, 
formations, stunting maneuvers, rank and organization insignia, etc., etc. 
Size 24 x 3314. Write Alcoa Map Dept., P.O. Box 16, New York City. 





Thousand Planes a Month 


The aviation industry has geared itself to win this Free- 
dom. Plane-makers, engine-builders, parts-makers; the 
basic suppliers of raw materials like ourselves; each and 
all of us are working together as perhaps no great industry 
ever worked before. All are determined to give the United 
Nations the supremacy which will clear the air quickly. 

Beyond this immediate war necessity, the vision of the 
industry is to provide global transportation over the 
free and universal highways of the air. Great liners will 
soar over geographic barriers that are no more, so that 
all men may enjoy the bounty of all the world, and the 
free fellowship of all its peoples. 

This is our destiny. It strengthens our wills. It 


speeds our hands. It gives meaning to present sacrifice. 
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If you would be active, productive and of good 
morale, a new shift of wonder workers must re- 
port each day for duty in your diet. These wonder 
workers are the mighty B vitamins and there are 
more than a dozen besides the well-known B,. 
Whether obtained from your food or from other 
sources, they spend the day improving your effi- 
ciency and keeping your wits sharp. Then they 
vanish mysteriously...and must be replaced. 
Nature is none too generous with these essen- 
tial vitamins in the food that comes to your table. 
Besides, the best of cooks can easily destroy them. 
That is the reason why more and more people 





all the essential a 2 
B Vitamins give You a full day's work * 


Collier's, The National Weekly 


are supplementing their daily diet with the 
B Complex vitamins in concentrated form. 
2 * ** 

The Home of Budweiser is one of the world’s 
biggest sources of natural B Complex Vitamins. 
They are produced from brewer’s yeast. We 
supply pharmaceutical manufacturers with a huge 
volume of this vitamin yeast each year. They in turn 
supply our armed forces and civilian population 
with millions of vitamin units. This contribution 
to your welfare resulted from years of research, 
laboratory and clinical work in quest of better 
methods and facilities for brewing the world’s 
finest and most popular beer. 


In addition to supplying the armed forces with glider parts, gun turret pafts and foodstuff 
Anheuser-Busch produces materials which go into the manufacture of: Vitamin D + Rubbt 

Munitions + Medicines + Hospital Diets - Baby Foods - Bread and other Baket 
Vitamin-fortified cattle feeds - Batteries - Paper + Soap and Textiles—to name a few 
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products - 
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\the gleaming pages of 
@st comes this story which 
ls that you never could— 
can—beat’ the Dutch 





rE IS out there now, in his black 
ship. They say he will not die, but 

@. he will sail that ship of his against 
and tide until doomsday comes. 


have heard his name? Nick van 
en. You have heard that he is out 
| swearing his strange oaths and 
hg to round that far-off cape of 
Striving forever? And you do not 
Be? 
ll, by now the Germans also have 
a legend of him. They say that Nick 
traaten must sail the seas for seven 
at which time he may come again to 
nd, to find, if he can, a woman who 
Dve him. Aye, they have begun to call 
der fliegende Hollander, the Flying 
man. 
§ this happens to be true, as I well 
. Since I was with him in the time 
Suble, I can tell you the truth of 
appening, and you can believe it or 
Mas you choose. It is all one to me, 
asters. 
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Cathay 


A day of white clouds and dark shad- 
ows it was, when I watched van Straaten 
come ashore. No wind stirred the swell 
along the sea dyke. I was then twelve 
years of age, playing with my pocket 
sundial, on top of the stones and beams 
of the dyke, with one eye on old Ludo- 
wyk’s dogeart, while Ludowyk sold the 
fishing nets he had made. 

That was late in the year 1569 of grace 
—aye, four years before the trouble. 

I could hear Ludowyk and the mees- 
ters jawing about how many groats to be 
paid for each net; and I longed to be off 
on a ship that would venture forth into 


the unknown seas of the world, to the far ° 


gold coasts and spiceries. 

I sniffed the salt of the sea depths. The 
wind arms of the mills turned only 
slow sighing, in that light air. I saw 
only one ship come in that day, from the 
north to anchor off the dyke. It was a 
bark, gray with weather and salt. And it 
had no sails. That is, they were tattered 
and ripped, lashed to the yards. One man 
from the bark got into a skiff and rowed 
himself up to the dyke where I lay. 


“A good day, yonker,’ his voice 
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boomed at me. “Where is there a cart 
going to Leyden town?” 

“God keep you, my master,” I piped up. 
“Here.” And I pointed out our cart, with 
the dog sleeping in front of it. When he 
climbed up the dyke top and saw it, he 
laughed. Noticing how I was working at 
the sundial I had made, he sat down and 
pulled out a pocket compass with a 
needle that pointed to the north. By it, 
he set my dial true. 


LONG, stooped man, this mariner 
was, fair as a Viking with his red 
beard. He stood as if leaning into the 
wind, his hands swollen by fisting ropes, 
his shoulders bent by hauling at tiller 
shafts. His clothing hung from him stiff 
as armor plate, only mended with cord. 
Curiously he gazed at the fishing craft 
and the flat land beyond. 
“What port are you from, mynheer?” 
I asked. 
“No. port,” he shook his head idly. 
“From the seas.” 
Now I thought that this gentle, lonely 
master was one of the fellowship of navi- 
gants, coming in from the waters that 
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This ship, steering over the land, 
was firing at the Spaniards clus- 
tered on higher ground. “It is Nick 
van Straaten’s bark,” Ludowyk said 


do lie beyond the knowledge of us 
townsfolk, and I forgot all about the 
sundial. “Have you been upon the Sea 
of Darkness?” 

“Old vrouws’ tales!”’ he snorted. 
not listen to them, boy.” Then he saw 
the disappointment in my face, and 
tugged at his beard. “Why, boy, I have 
seen fish that fly through the air off 
Madagascar—aye, and spouts of. water 
drawn up to the sky.” 

While I was drinking in this marvel, old 
Ludowyk came up, counting the coins in 
his hand. When he saw the man from the 
sea he hastened his steps. “Come away, 
boy!’’*he took me by the hand 

“A good day, Ludowyk,” 
Straaten. 

“A bad day, when you show your face 
again.” Ludowyk seemed to be angry. 
“T hear.say how you have come back with 
an empty ship.” 

The stranger rubbed his big hands to- 
gether. “Why, no, I have some fox and 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo 


By Captain Ted W. Lawson 


Around the world to home, to 
honors and promotion, and the 
end of the great adventure 
that America will never forget 


Conclusion 


OU think it was worth while?? one 
of the boys asked me before we 


went to sleep that early morning” 


of June 4th. 

I thought it over for a while, trying to 
see the whole thing objectively. When I 
finally said that I did, I meant it. We'll 
probably never know just how much dam- 
age we caused. The important thing, I 
figured, was that our people got a lift out 
of it. It made them sure that we could go 
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to work on the Japs no matter how far 
away they were. 

I hadn’t thought much about our peo- 
ple, before that night. A fellow doesn’t 
volunteer for something like the Japan 
raid, bomb the place, try to get away and, 
in my case, lose a leg and say, “This is for 
the dear people.” You just don’t say or 
openly feel those things. You think about 
yourself most of the time: whether you'll 
have guts enough to go through with the 
thing, and whether you'll get away with it. 
It’s only later when you add up things and 
get the sum that you think of the people. 
And the cause. And then you hope you’ve 
done both of them some good. 

We took off from Kweilin’s little airport 
at 5 o’clock on the morning of June 4th 
and when we were in the air a little more 
than an hour the AVG man we left behind 


radioed us that the Japs were bombing the 


field. 

That was the closest call of all. . 
the end of a month’s fear of capture. 

We reached Kunming by 9:30 A.M. and 
got a nice reception. Some Flying Tigers 
were there with their shark-nosed P-40s. 
Great guys with plenty of dough. Two of 
them—Hasty and Olsen—had been class- 
mates of mine at Kelly and Randolph. We 
had a nice reunion by the side of the DC-3 
while Doc was dressing my stump, and 
waiting for an ambulance. They told me 
how they paired up to fight the Japanese 
planes, and how some Jap fliers either 
didn’t take parachutes up with them or re- 
fused to use them. They had seen many of 
them just jump out of the attacked planes. 
They also showed me what I thought was 
a string of P-40s on one edge of the field. 


. and 


-Delhi, after flying over great white” 





















































Captain Lawson, here with } 

len, and daughter, Ann, today 
tle sign of his terrible facial in 
an excellent job of reparail 


They were papier-mAché, the be 
The Chinese had made them f 
gers, and the Japs wasted a lot 
and bullets on them. 

After Doc had finished with 
up to the near-by hostel and f 
Hasty had sent me a bottle of ge 
Davey, Carleton, McElroy and 
stayed at the field. When Davey 
my room later I asked him 
Cc was. I had a drink for 

“He got orders at the field 
right to Chungking,” Davey sai 

I never saw or heard from 
again. I never got to say goo 
had a chance to thank him. FE 
most loyal man I ever met. Th 
anything he wouldn’t or didn’t 
during those weeks at L—— 
road. He waited on us night 
never complaining. He never 
wanted a penny. 

Later on, in a letter to the W. 
ment, after it asked us to supph 
Chinese who had helped us, I t 
to express my gratitude and re 
Dr. C But when I wrote 
there were no right words to put 

At Kweilin it was decided 
wouldn’t go on to Chungking. 
and I, at Doc’s recommendation, 
be flown to Walter Reed Ho 
Washington, D. C., for treatmen 
checkup at New Delhi. McClure 
ders were still giving him a lot of 
They had set wrong. Doc didn’t 
tell me that I needed a further am 





ces en. > 





Going into the Homestret 


I was in enough pain now to 
passing out from lack of oxygen 
climbed to 19,000 feet to clear a 
the Himalayas the next day, June 
came down at one of our big nei 
in India. 

Bob Gray was there. After th 
had been assigned to transport wo 
with Dick Joyce, another raid p 
had come through great. They w 
three P-40s to use when the Jap 
come over to bomb their transpo 
weren’t getting much rest. \ 

That day I saw Gray for the 

We flew on to another huge n 
refueled with the temperature at 128, 
had our first ice water. It felt ii 
blessing in my mouth. Before dark 
the same June Sth we came down in 


ples, and put up at Hotel Imperial. Ife 
out that we’d go on soon, without t 
ment there. 

The hotel was almost unbearably 
ilized. It hurt to look at the mo 
fine food, the frilly curtains, the de ep 
and furniture, after all our privation 
slept in a huge bedroom with two om 
eral Stilwell’s medical officers. They 
just walked out of Burma with the gen n 
They had malaria and dysentery and} 
treating each other. #1) 

I was thinking a lot about my 
now, as we went into the homestre 
on the next morning, June 6th, I 
down the street on the crutches to a 
named the Ivory Palace. We had been] /=* 
in Kunming—and found that we had, 
ten only a buck a day subsistence from 
time we left the Coast until we took 
instead of the $6 we had figured om 
a regulation, but we had forgotten andi 
the Hornet had played poker against 
Navy as if we were rich. But I still wat 
to buy some little things to take home} 

I had trouble getting around in thes) 
but I finally got up to a counter } 

(Continued on page 50) 
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They put race-horse legs on the army mule 


AT American soldier of yours is roaring 
0 high-speed action — now backed up 
the fastest, “fightingest”’ equipment 
§ earth. 
In his lightning thrusts, the American 
dier abroad has no better ally than the 
ker in rubber at home. For it is rubber 
chiefly the pneumatic tire — that en- 
Hes the soldier to move with a swiftness 
Byer before known in warfare. 
H Jeeps, trucks, motorcycles speed for- 
ard on rubber. Planes take off and land 


MIOTHER REASON FOR GOODYYEAR LEADERSHIP 


on rubber. Tanks blaze into battle on 
rubber track blocks. Even the foot soldier 
advances on rubber soles and heels! 


Because of years spent in building bet- 
ter tires for you in peacetime, workers at 
Goodyear are able to help give your fight- 
ing men one of their most potent weapons 
— greater speed. The fact that your army 
today travels ten times faster than the 
army of 1917 is due in no small part to 
the progressive research and specialized 
skills of the rubber industry. 


Long a pioneer in rubber, Goodyear also is 
using its years of experience in working with 
metals, fabrics, chemistry to help fight the 
war ... learning new skills, seeing new op- 


portunities to serve you when the peace is won. 


COODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





Sound of Revelry 


By Octavus Roy Cohen 


ILLUSTRATED BY MARIO COOPER 


The Story Thus Far: 


UITE by chance, two dancing teachers— 

Steve Harrison (who tells the story) and Judy 
Morgan, with whom he is in love—see two per- 
sons—a man and a woman—a few minutes after 
Jonathan Tate, a wealthy New Yorker, has been 
murdered in his luxurious apartment, 

There is one other witness: a girl named Babs 
Willard. A few hours after Tate’s death, she, 
too, is murdered! . . . Judy had known Tate, 
given him dancing lessons, but his will astounds 
her, He leaves her everything he owns, includ- 
ing the ‘‘Torrid Zone,” a night club. 

At the Torrid Zone, Steve and Judy actually 
see and meet the blond woman who was seem- 
ingly involved in Tate’s death. But Judy astounds 
Steve by claiming that she has never before seen 
her. Nor do the detectives assigned to the case— 
Lieutenant Max Gold, Andy Sullivan and George 
Ballard—show any interest in the blonde! .. . 
The woman's name is Claire Livingston and, later, 
she introduces Steve to her fellow suspect—Bob 
Norden. 

Among the Torrid Zone’s patrons with whom 
Judy always chats are Gregg Martin; his father, 
Arthur Gordon Martin; and a woman who calls 
herself Mabel Grant. Mabel is murdered; and, 
because the police say nothing about the crime, 
Ollie Grant—a man with whom she has been liy- 
ing—is mystified, frightened, when she fails to 
show up. Confiding in Steve, he says that Mabel 
had been the wife of Jonathan Tate; and that, 
following a Mexican divorce, She had come to 
New York, planning through Arthur Gordon 
Martin to extort money from her ex-husband. 

Alone, in a third-floor room at the Torrid 
Zone, Steve finds a cleverly hidden key—a locker 
key marked S5S7STMC with the number 129 be- 
low. Suspecting that the key had belonged to 
Tate, he decides to find the locker it will open. 
And find it he does—in a place known as the 
57th Street Men’s Club, 

Using the key, when no one is around, Steve 
opens the locker. In it he finds more than half 
a million dollars, in bills!) A short time later, 
Ollie Grant—who is frantic—tells Steve that he 
feels sure Arthur Gordon Martin knows what 
has happened to Mabel; he says that he is going 
to call on Martin at his apartment on Central 
Park West and have a showdown. 

When Grant goes to Martin’s place, Steve fol- 
lows him, waits in the street outside. He waits 
for what seems to be hours, Then, fearing that 
Grant and Martin may have had a fight and that 
Grant may be hurt, he goes to the apartment. 
The door, of wood, is heavy. Steve notes the 
number: 18-A. He rings the bell. 


Conclusion 


RTHUR GORDON MARTIN 
A opened the door. Himself, in per- 
son—not a moving picture. He 
had on a handsome blue smoking jacket 
with black satin lapels. He looked digni- 
fied, benevolent and surprised. I said, 
“Good evening, Mr. Martin,” and he said, 
“Good evening.” 

“IT just dropped in... .” 

He frowned. “Isn’t this a trifle un- 
usual?” he asked. 

I agreed that it was. I said that I’d just 
happened to be passing by and thought it 
would be pleasant to say hello. 

His expression was different. He didn’t 
look like the kindly gent who had been 
chaperoning his son, while Gregg made his 
play for Judy. I asked him to invite me 
in, but he didn’t. He said, “It’s late, Mr. 
Harrison . . .” and he said it in a way 
which told me I wasn’t going to get an in- 
vitation. 

I said, “I’m only staying a few minutes,” 
and shoved past him and walked into the 
apartment. I went down a long foyer and 
into a living room. 

It was a beautiful room: not too large, 
and furnished-with exauisite taste. I heard 
the front door close, and knew that Mr. 
Martin had followed me in. His voice— 
smooth as honey—said, “Since you’re 
here, Mr. Harrison—won’t you have a 
seat?” 

That was a false note. I had acted like 


It was a long way to the ground 
floor. Martin was descending 
fast. Every once in a while he 


popped at me and I let fly at him 


) el 





a boor. He should have been ang a 
he wasn’t. Or if he was, he didy 

I said, “Did I interrupt somet 

“No.” 

“You're all alone?” 

“Yes.” His eyes were unway 
manner was suave. It shouldn'th 
suave. f 

“You've been alone all evenip 

“Of course.” 

“No visitors, eh?” 

“None. But why are you 

“Because I understood some 
coming to see you. I thought 
was here now.” 

“No,” he said gently, “there 
body here.” 

He was lying by the clock, 
it. Ollie had been in this p 
twelve minutes after ten o’¢ 
hadn’t gone out. He was 

I said, “‘I’d like to see your wh 
ment, Mr. Martin. It’s very bez 

He wasn’t smiling any mor 
voice remained silky: “Not tor 
Harrison.” 

“Tonight. I think it would & 
idea.” 

I got up and started across 
toward a door. He came after 
for the first time his voice soun¢ 
And dangerous. He said, “You! 
strangely. Are you drunk?” 

“No. I’m not drunk.” 

“Then I shall have to ask you 
—immediately.” 

“Sorry.” I put my hand on the 
the door. “I couldn’t sleep withe 
your whole apartment.” 

I opened the door and stood 
into a bedroom. It was the bedre 
man of good taste and great wea 
furniture was heavy, handsome a 
It was a perfect bedroom, except 
thing. 

There was something on the fie 
The something was Ollie Gran 
have to look twice to know that 

dead. 

The voice of Arthur Gordon 
came from in back of me. It didn 
angry any more. Just smooth ar 
and confident. 

He said, “I hope you're satisf 
Harrison.” j 

I turned around. 

I was looking straight down th 
of an ugly little automatic. Mr. 
was holding it. His hand was stead 

“You asked for this, Mr. Harris 
said politely. “And you're going to 


RTHUR GORDON MARTIN KE 
like he meant business, and the! 
looked the same way. He was cold,« 
mad. He had killed Ollie Grant, 
stumbled into his playhouse, and no y 
was nothing for him to do but kill me 
It was as simple as that. 

I talked brave. Not because I wat 
because the play at the moment s€ 
to be to stall for time; for every pre 
second of time. I said, “So there 
somebody else here.” It wasnt 
witty, but it broke a tense silence 
words instead of with a pistol shot. 

He didn’t say anything. 

“Why did you kill him?” I asked. 
wasn’t doing any harm.” 

Martin still wasn’t in a talkative ® 
He moved a step closer to me, af 
hand which held the automatic v 
as steady as it had been at first. The 
some satisfaction in knowing that 
his finger did tighten’ on the tri 
wouldn’t even hear the noise. 

I, saidyi didn’t think you were 
kind of a man.’ 

That didn’t register, either. Ma 
a job to do, and he was getting r 
do it. But he did speak. I suppose I 
ured he might learn something, 
final result would be the same, an 
He said, “Why did you come here?” 

(Continued on page 65) x 


0, they’re not pearls — nor any 
pther precious jewel —their value is 
even more fabulous than that! 

You’ re looking at the new “Bead 
Catalyst’ discovered by Socony- 

Jacuum scientists —a catalyst so far 
superior to any heretofore used in 
pasoline refining — that even in di- 
luted form the fuel stock produced 
delivers vastly superior power and 
performance in aircraft engines. 


Thus, America can now plan to 


Coming— 
n Mobilgas 
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that promise New Miracles 


greatly expand its output of needed 
100 Octane aviation fuel. 

Thus, for America’s war planes, 
new gasolines will permit far higher 
power output from their super en- 
gines...greatly increased bomb loads 
...or Wider cruising range! 


Even before the discovery of the 
sensational ‘‘bead catalyst,’’ our sci- 
entists had pioneered and helped to 
develop the Houdry Process of Cat- 
alytic Cracking. Had only recently 


from Petroleum! 


perfected the revolutionary new 
TCC Process—a continuous meth- 
od of refining 100 Octane aviation 
gasoline in quantity. 

Thus America’s “‘black gold,’’ 
Petroleum—daily yields up new 
treasures. Newest key to that store- 
house —‘‘magic beads’’ that open 
up a whole new world of engine 
power— Flying Horsepower! 
SOCONY-VACUUM OILCO.,INC., 


and Affliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
General Petroleum Corp. of California. 
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New Super Power 
for U.S. Planes 
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> BY JERRY D. LEWIS 


The U. S. Army had a stroke 
of luck back in 1905, when 
small-town politics made a sol- 
dier instead of an engineer out 
of young Jake Devers. Meet 
the new Commander of the Eu- 
ropean Theater of Operations 


mornings you sometimes get in North 
Carolina and, at Fort Bragg, thousands 
of infantry troops were lined up for re- 
view by their new commanding officer. 
They were wearing summer sun-tan uni- 
forms: pants, shirt and cap. No jacket: 
Onto the reviewing stand stepped the 
new C.O., dapper in his well-tailored 


I: WAS one of those unreasonably cold 
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blouse. He took one look at the shivering 
men and left the platform. When he came 
back from his car he too was in shirt 
sleeves, and as the harsh wind whistled 
over the parade ground Brigadier General 
Jacob L. Devers stood and watched his 
troops march past. 

One of the reporters said: “If any other 
general had done that it would have been 
open to suspicion. It looks like a gesture 
toward the men. But not when Jakie does 
it. He’s not that kind of guy.” 

Jacob Loucks Devers is not that kind of 
guy. You can depend on that. There 
is always one certain check of any celeb- 
rity’s hat size. Ask the newspapermen, 
who can spot a phony quicker than Mor- 
genthau can spot a counterfeit. The gen- 
tlemen of the press don’t always tell all 
they know, but they never miss knowing 


OFFICIAL U. S. ARMY PHOTOGRAPH 


whether their subject is real or tawdry. 
For the greater part of his career, this 
lean Pennsylvania Dutchman has been in 
constant contact with the “ink-stained 
wretches,” and a personally taken Gallup 
poll was unanimous: In their book, and 
in their language, Jakie Devers is a right 
guy. 

With all his poise and dignity and hatred 
for publicity, he still has more friends 
among the newspapermen than almost 
anyone else in the Army. At the Kentucky 
Derby this year he ran into Bill Corum, 
the New York sports columnist, who said: 

“General, I hardly know how to address 
you now that you’ve become such a big 
shot.” 

Devers smiled and said: “Bill, why not 
call me Jakie? You always have.” 

That’s the kind of a man President 


f 
Roosevelt, through Secretary te 


Stimson, picked as Command 
European Theater of Operatig 















































may assume that they picked, in 
to a nice fellow, a fine tactici 
superb soldier. Secretary Stim 
when he named Devers: 

“I consider General Devers 
fitted to succeed General And 
Commander of the European 
capacity for organization and 
tion was thoroughly establish 
he was head of the Armored F 
is, in addition, thoroughly con 
present and future plans.” 

It is, therefore, an interestin 
as a young man Devers not o 
great love for the Army, but h 
idea of becoming a soldier wher 
ated from high school than dik 
down the block a few years age 

He was born to a Dutch moth 
Irish father, who ran the local je' 
in York, Pennsylvania. The 
date was September 8, 188 
Jakie grew up to be the lead 
“gang,” which was certainly 
things to come. When the gar 
trouble, like breaking the bute 
window, Jakie was the one wh 
arrange to have them pay for it 
ments of a quarter a week. Whe 
to York high school, he was e 
worst speakers the freshman ¢ 
listened to, but before he was 
he was the president of the deb 
ciety. He was also the preside: 
class, and captain of the basket 
besides being a regular on the 
and football teams. In short, Jaki 
was a high-school personality. 


The Makings of an Engin 


Came the time to go to coll 
Jakie’s father decided he wanted hi 
to be an engineer. Engineers are bi 
in Pennsylvania, where there are 
and oil wells and lots of good job 
young men to whom a keystone 
something more than second bas " 
else, then, could Jakie go but Lehigt 
versity, in near-by Bethlehem, Pa Hi 
engineering school, and not too far 
home. In the fall of 1905, ther 
young Devers matriculated at 

Back in York, though, politica 
ing was taking place that was t 
Jakie’s, and America’s, fortun 
senior Devers was one of the Di 
bigwigs of the town, althaugt 
truthful, that was tantamount | 
an important Republican today 
gia. 

A congressman—Republican 0} 
—named Lafaen represented Ye 
he hadn’t yet made his recom 
tion for West Point. Two of th 
inent Republican families were bi 
with Lafaen, each trying to get its# 
the Point. In a fit of anger, Lafaens 

“T’m not going to be pushed aré 
this, and just to prove it to both of 
I’m going to name a Democrat’s s 

Jacob L. Devers was the Der 
son named, and so, after a week at 
Jakie packed and took the Lackaw 
West Point. One day, when 
writes a history book telling on whi 
hinges the doors of destiny open an@| 
the story of the accidental gener 
lead all the rest. 

Jakie took one look at West Pe 
almost turned around and went t 
Lehigh. “I was a big shot in York 
says today, when he thinks about it 
actually, I was just a scaréd, small 
kid. I was awkward, and I had no} 
but the Army soon knocked all that¢ I, 
me. I'll never stop being grateful fiji 
the things the Army has done for™ ™ 
And, it might be added, the Army + 
never to stop being grateful for al 
things Jakie has done for it. 


I 
At the Point, Devers was a good stu n 





JUST ONE GLASS OF HEMO GIVES YOU: 


The Vitamin A in 3 boiled eggs! agp 


PLUS 


The Vitamin B, in 4 slices of whole wheat bread! (faa. 


PLUS Gp. 
The Vitamin B, (G) in 4 servings of spinach! 4% ss, 


PLUS 


The Vitamin D in 3 servings of beef liver! > 
PLUS 4 
The Niacin in 3 servings of carrots! 7) 


PLUS 


The Iron in 24 pound of beef! 
PLUS ey 


The Calcium & Phosphorus in 2 servings 
of cauliflower and 1 serving y, 
of cooked green beans combined! @ 
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“aw, cut it out, Elsie!” protested 
Elmer. “HEMO had nothing to 

do with those roses! I sent ’em be- 

cause—shucks!—because—” 





“I hope because you love me,” 
prompted Elsie. 

“Sure! Sure! That’s it!” mumbled 
Elmer. “I mean—I mean it’s because 
you're so peppy and full of life!” 


“And why do you suppose I’m 
feeling so well?” countered Elsie. 
“Because I’m getting all the vita- 
mins and minerals I need every day!” 


“Do you mean to tell me,” asked 
Elmer slyly, “that all the women in 
America could have your pep if 
they drank their HEMO every day?” 


“I wouldn’t go that far,” laughed 
Elsie. “But it might be a wonderful 
help ...You know, Government nu- 
trition authorities tell us that 3 out 


iN I el 





of 4 Americans may not get enough 
vitamins with their meals. And JUST 
ONE GLASS OF HEMO (mixed in milk) 
gives you half your daily needs of 
Iron, Calcium, and Phosphorus; and 
Vitamins A, B:, B:(G), D, Niacin—” 
“Tf you’re going through the alpha- 
bet—you missed C!” said Elmer. 
“Why, dear, we purposely omit- 
ted Vitamin C,” replied Elsie. “Folks 
get it readily if they drink fruit and 
tomato juices. Now to get back—” 
“To roses?” asked Elmer. 


“No, you sentimental old dear,” 
answered Elsie. “To HEMO. It’s the 





most delicious kind of drink for only 
214¢ a serving! A full-pound jar—24 
drinks—costs just 59¢ at the grocery 
or drug store!...And folks can have 
HEMO made up in any flavor they 
prefer at fountains!” Borden Co 
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AMERICA IS 
SMOKING A/orF 


*k Government figures show all-time peak in smoking 
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SKY-PASSENGERS on Pan American Clippers 
are served with America’s FINEST Cigarette! 





And far more Americans 
are wisely smoking 


PHILIP MORRIS! 


Doctors report, in medical journals, that: 
EVERY CASE OF IRRITATION OF NOSE OR THROAT 


DEFINITELY IMPROVED ... WHEN SMOKERS CHANGED 
TO PHILIP MORRIS! 








No claim is made of any curative power in 
Puitiep Morris. BUT—this evidence clearly 
proves PHILIP Morris far less irritating for nose 
and throat—therefore better for you. Try them! 


Ze hey Gall GOP! 
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LIP MORRIS 


a ad 


OP America’s FINEST Cigarette 






being especially brilliant in mathematics. 
On the sports front at the academy, he was 
captain of the varsity basketball team, a 
regular on the lacrosse team, and one of 
the greatest shortstops any college base- 
ball team ever had. At West Point, when 
they talk about great shortstops, they 
argue whether Devers or another fellow 
who preceded him was the best they ever 
had. The other fellow is named MacAr- 
thur, Douglas MacArthur. 

Devers was graduated in 1909, and sent 
to. Vancouver Barracks, Washington, 
where he was just another second lieuten- 
ant. In 1912, he returned to West Point 
as an instructor in mathematics, and three 
years later was transferred to Hawaii. In 
1917, he was ordered to Fort Sill, Okla- 
homa, headquarters _for artillerymen. 
Time after time, he filed application for 
combat duty, for .we had already entered 
the war, but he was refused because he 
was such a brilliant instructor. 


Soldier “Without Battle 


He almost wept to friends that his ca- 
reer was being ruined. “I’m a soldier,” he 
said, “and they won’t let mé get near a 
battlefield.” Finally, in 1918, his pleas 
were answered. He was made a temporary 
colonel, and placed in charge of the 60th 
Field Artillery. At last he was headed for 
the front. Before he sailed from New 
York, though, a conference had taken 
place in a railroad car in Compiégne, and 
the next to the last war was over. 

Now Devers was certain that his mili- 
tary career was ruined. He wailed: “I’ve 
been left at the post!” But he sailed for 
France, anyway, and served there for 
about six months. He enrolled at the 
French field artillery school, in Treves. 
After graduation, he returned to Fort Sill, 
where he was put in charge of our field 
artillery school. There, he improved 
methods of firing so that targets that for- 
merly took thirty shots to locate were now 
being smashed in six shots. The system is 
still in use. 

From Sill, he returned to West Point 
as an instructor of mathematics again, and 
in his spare time he coached the basket- 
ball and baseball teams. Then, he was’ 
made director of athletics, and also the 
director of West Point’s $5,000,000 expan- 
sion fund. As-director of athletics, Devers 
met the top sports writers in the country, 
and when he smoothed out the differences 
between West Point and Annapolis, and 
brought back the Army-Navy football 
game in 1931, he became a sports-page 
celebrity. 

He remained at the Point until 1939, 
when, as a colonel, he was moved to Pan- 
ama to strengthen the defenses of the Ca- 
nal. He did such a splendid job there that 
the next year, when the President was 
about to make a deal with Great Britain— 
50 overage destroyers for land bases—he 
named Devers senior member of the Army 
and Navy Board to select which bases we 
wanted. How good a job he did in that 
spot is attested by the fact that he 
“jumped” 474 other colonels and got the 
first of his present crop of three stars. 

He cut red tape so quickly and so thor- 
oughly that shortly thereafter he was 
named commander at Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina, with instructions to start a $40,- 
000,000 construction program. When he 
arrived at Bragg, there were 5,000 troops 
stationed there. When he left, about a 
year later, it was the biggest post in the 
world, with over 65,000 men under arms!’ 

His supervision of the West Point 
building program stood him in good stead 
at Bragg; 2,500 buildings were constructed 
without one day of work stoppage. When 
Washington’s red tape threatened to stran- 
gle him, he gave orders and went ahead 
with his show. In one case, buildings were 
completed and occupied three days before 
authorization came to build them! 

In addition to his duties as post com- 
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mander, Devers was still enough 9 
dier to build and command the 
Ninth Infantry Division. q 
While at Bragg, what he did to 
the regulations made “book 
gasp. Pith helmets are nonregulati 
instance, everywhere but in the 
and Army Regulations covering 


a soldier” would sooner permit you tape (0! 
pear in ranks wearing a checkere¢ x Kok 
than one of those helmets. os, 0 

Devers got them for his MF hus be 
the almost dead bodies of the ver sca bel 
Quartermaster Corps, when he Devers 


the boys got no protection from 
from their regulation caps. 
of the barracks were finished b 
the heating equipment was availab 
ers had the post’s locomotives 
steam heat. 
.Perhaps his greatest touch of 
macy came late in 1940. North C 
looked upon the crowd at Bragg ¢ 
another Northern invasion, and th 
ing continued until a Confederate 
living a few miles from the po; 
Devers, the Yankee general from 
sylvania, took charge, and gave 
gentleman a full military funeral 
almost ended the Civil War in that 
of Carolina. 

In July, 1941, General Adna R. 
fee, father of America’s Armored 
lay dying in a Boston hospital. 
commanding general had to be 
and there weren’t many applicants 
job. : 

For one thing, the political fi 
side the Armored Force made th 
Roosevelt Democratic Conventior 
like pink tea parties. Made up o 
of cavalry, infantry and artillery 
each corps vied for the responsib! 
tions. If, for instance, an infan 
was named to an important job, th 
alry and artillery officers all but f 
Into that difficult spot, the War E 
ment dumped Jakie Devers. 

By his obvious, inherent hone: 
his directness of method, by his som 
seemingly ruthless treatment of ine 
officers, he straightened out what 
ened to be either a mess or a I 
scandal. His first big job, after th 
litical situation had been cleared 
to make a decision on which wou 
the fate of the Armored Force. 
guessed wrong, America would ha 
ond-rate Panzer divisions. 
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Epoch-Making Decision 


The government was then on the 
of placing huge orders for tanks. 
ordered, the tanks would roll off t 
sembly lines regardless of whether ¢ 
the decision had been wise. Devers 
ied the subject intently, and came 
ratio of so many light tanks, so 
mediums, and so many heavy tanks 
of every hundred. He guessed, it 
be told, that the greatest proportion ¥ 
have to be medium tanks, and that hi 
right is proved by the utter failure ¢ 
German Mark VIs (heavies), upon ¥ 
Rommel placed so much faith in Ni 
Africa. The actual percentages Deg 
decided on are, of course, a secret. _ 

Another vital decision he made w 
use a preponderance of artillery or 
propelled mounts. That was over a 
ago, and, once again, his quick, sure 
ment put America in front of the pz 
for today, on every battle front, the 
cent is on self-propelled artillery. 7 
can check that with a man named §” 
Arnim, if you have any doubts. 

One factor, probably the largest } 
of the secret of his meteoric rise, is 
fact. that he is a great executive. A 
colonel, asked to evaluate Devers’ abi 
said: ps 
“There isn’t a division anywhere 
the Army that the old man (a commant™ 
general is always ‘the old man’) coul 
















































| 
bver and make you notice the im- 
ment within a week. His effect on 
len in the ranks would be notice- 
mmediately. He makes those kids 
every one of them is his personal 
nd the effect is something to watch.” 
of the reasons he’s a great executive 
t he carries the nucleus of a great 
ith him at all times. When he was 
lerred to London, he took with him 
fae Fort Knox a censored number of 
bfficers. Only one, Colonel Tristram 
ler, has been publicly announced, 
ou can bet there were many more. 
en Devers came to the Armored 
on August 1, 1941, it consisted of 
ions, all of them undermanned and 
equipped. When he left, the Ar- 
d Force had 15 divisions, an unprece- 
d number of unattached battalions, 
1 victory over Rommel. 


A Man of Reserve 


|| 
5m his Dutch mother, Devers (the 
is pronounced to rhyme with “sev- 
| inherited both a dogged determi- 
m and a marked reticence that he 
romes only with difficulty. He is a 
whom people like and trust instinc- 
, but never get to know intimately. 
yest friend, a colonel who served with 
at Fort Knox, once said: 
wish I knew what he thinks of me.” 
nother colonel, in almost daily contact 
Deyers, in answer to a routine ques- 
asked at dinner one night, admitted 
he didn’t know how many children 
ers had. He has one—and when the 
erses only child married an artillery 
ain, she naturally wanted him trans- 
d to the Armored Force, which Dev- 
ommanded. Before acceding, Devers 
onally checked with almost every offi- 
nis new son-in-law had worked under. 
ieneral Devers is a moderate drinker 
a moderate smoker. He will go to a 
er party and take a drink—but only 
ink. He may go for days without 
\king a cigarette. Then, if he feels the 
i for relaxing, hell chain-smoke a 
x. And then he probably won’t smoke 
in for a week. Anyone who smokes 
ws that a man who can do that could 
in a second front by himself. 
Jnlike most “old Army” men, General 
yers doesn’t spice his language with 
ipery Anglo-Saxonisms. He is a Connie 
| k when it comes to strong language, 
| closest approach to profanity being 
pl dang it!” That bit of testimony 
es from his golfing partner, which 
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7 A.M....oh, woe is Joe! } 


gives it an unassailable stamp of authority. 

Devers plays golf for exercise and not 
for sport. He plays nine holes every night 
after work, and he finishes the round in 
less than an hour, which is practically run- 
ning. 

Physical fitness is one of the few sub- 
jects about which he is immoderate. 
“War,” he says, “is a business of endur- 
ance, and the Army that can outlast its 
opponent will be the one to ride off the 
battlefield with the victory.” Today, at 
fifty-five, he is in better shape than most 
of the officers in the field, including those 
twenty years his junior. 

When the President and Secretary Stim- 
son were looking for the man to succeed 
the late General Frank M. Andrews, after 
the tragic crash in Iceland early in May, 
they had to find a man who was not only 
well versed in the lore of ground warfare, 
but also one who knew the value of air- 
power. In General Devers they picked 
one of the most air-minded of generals. 

“This,” said Devers recently, “is no 
time to refuse to look at the matter re- 
alistically. Airplanes are the eyes of the 
tanks and artillery. One of the tank’s 
greatest virtues—its speed—is lost if it 
doesn’t know exactly where it’s going. 
Without close support of the air arm, the 
tank becomes a groping mass of ineffec- 
tive strength.” 

He put out directives when he was at 
Knox that his tank men were to fly as often 
as possible, so that they could appreciate 
the problems of the aviators, and he in- 
vited all Air Forces men stationed near 
Armored Force posts to ride in the tanks, 
so they might understand the peculiar dif- 
ficulties of the tank driver. 

In directing his tankers to fly, he was 
only telling them to do something he does 
as often as possible. On inspection trips 
in 1942, Devers flew some 55,000 miles in 
this country. 

He went to Africa to visit his number- 
one general in the Armored Force, Lt. 
General George Patton. The day after 
Devers was named to his new post, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower announced that General 
Patton, his job all but finished, had been 
relieved of his command. General Pat- 
ton’s present whereabouts, as this is writ- 
ten, are a military secret, but don’t make 
too much of a bet that he isn’t by Jakie’s 
side, for, unless past performances are 
very deceiving, you have not heard the 
last of the team of Devers and Patton. 

They’re going places—and Adolf knows 
what places we mean. 

THE END 











“And if you see the buyer wavering, you say, ‘Madame, they aren't 
making any more of these for the duration.’ That clinches the sale 
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WOEFUL JOE. He wakes up needing a 
laxative—feels headachy and out of 
sorts. But Joe’s not going to feel that 


9 A.M....and watch Joe glow! 





GLOW-FUL JOE. Taken first thing in 
the morning, Sal Hepatica acts gently 
and quickly . . . usually acts within an 
hour. AND .. . Sal Hepatica helps turn 
a sour stomach sweet again by helping 


Whenever you need a laxative 


—take gentle, s2cedy 
SAL HEPATICA 


Sal Hepatica’s active ingredients: sodium sulphate, sodium chloride, sodium phosphate, lithium 
carbonate, sodium bicarbonate, tartaric acid. Ask your doctor about the efficacy of this prescription. 


TUNE IN 





“TIME TO SMILE” starring Eddie Cantor—Wednesdays, 9:00 P.M., EWT 
“DUFFY’S”—with Ed Gardner—Tuesdays, 8:30 P.M., EWT 





way all day if he can help it. So he takes 
gentle, speedy Sal Hepatica the minute 
he hops‘out of bed. 





counteract excess gastric acidity. These 
are some of the reasons why 3 out of 5 
doctors, recently interviewed, recom- 
mend this sparkling saline laxative. 
Try it when you next need a laxative. 
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In the smoke of Fleetwoods you get /ess nicotine, /ess throat irritants, 
|| and /ess of the tars that stain fingers and teeth . . . provided you do not 


| smoke Fleetwoods farther than old-size cigarettes ... because the smoke 
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| is filtered cleaner by being drawn through more tobacco, 20% more for 
the first puff and 50% more for the last puff. You are invited to try 


a cleaner, finer smoke. aa 
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peace comes, do we 
other “league”? Or are 
astitutions just for im- 
al dreamers? Here are 
ngs they have done— 
Id do, if given a chance 


Conclusion 


EVIOUS articles we have sug- 
d certain steps in the making of 
. They ultimately lead up to the 
of some sort of “world institu- 
preserve peace. 

eps we have suggested are: 

at there be an agreement among 
ed Nations prior to the end of 
constituting a few of the leading 
e “Trustees of Peace.” 

at, instead of an armistice, we 
“conditional peace” immediately 
tory, which shall embrace certain 
rgent measures to start political 
momic recovery on its way at once. 
at, instead of a general peace 
ce, we have a transitional period 
ar to peace, during which the set- 
) of long-view problems should be 
lalized into regional councils for 
, Asia, and the Western Hemi- 
or into special commissions, where 
affect more than one region. We 
ed that these settlements should be 
ed by a determination to eliminate 
ice the causes of war. 

at the regional councils should 
ire of current controversies, and, if 
il to settle them, refer them to the 


at the Trustee nations preserve 
in the world during the transition 


That among the long-view questions 
! be placed the creation of a “world 
tion” to preserve peace which shall 
d the Trusteeship. 

|Propose in this article to make some 
tions upon the “world institution.” 
igestions of new approach to this 
pm which we offer are put forward 
je hope that they will stimulate 
ht. There can be no commitment 
orld the form of which is not yet 


Is easy mentally to dismiss the dif- 
problems of peace by saying we will 
reate a “world institution” and it 
© the rest. 
are convinced that world experience 
y shows the utter futility of believ- 
re can pass the buck in this way. That 
mply dodging responsibilities in dif- 
problems which we do not have the 
age to face. It ignores the whole bit- 
perience of the world and the task 
lies before us. 
e believe strongly that no final form 
Pmmitment to the over-all “world in- 
ion” could be competently formu- 
until after victory is won when the 
e of the world will be far more clear. 
We believe strongly that, even after 
bry, time must be taken for formula- 
of plans for such an institution. The 


W APPROACHES 
LASTING PEACE 


ERBERT HOOVER AND HUGH GIBSON 


“world institution” should be the last 
phase of peacemaking, not the first. 

Such an institution should be launched 
under conditions which favor its survival. 
We shall be throwing it to the wolves if 
We Set it up to grapple with the unallayed 
forces in operation at the end of the war. 
There could be no greater disservice to a 
“world institution” than to entrust it im- 
mediately after firing ceases with the task 
of maintaining order. To hand it such re- 
sponsibilities in the immediate maelstrom 
would be to repeat again one of the great- 
est of handicaps under which the League 
Jabored through being thrown into the 
violent aftermaths of postwar and re- 
quired to deal with the mess. This ex- 
perience should have amply proved that 
any newly created general organization is 
ill-fitted for such emergency service. 

Unless the political, economic, military, 
and other settlements are first so formu- 
lated as to allay or silence the destructive 
forces of ideologies and economics, of im- 
perialism, militarism, extreme national- 
ism, fear, hate, and revenge, there can be 
no lasting peace no matter what “world 
institution” we create. 

Furthermore, delay is needed until the 
heat of war and nationalism has cooled— 
until the enemy states have gained in good 
will and stability—until the dynamic 
forces which create war have been settled 
and more tranquillity of mind is possible. 


It Must Be a People’s Peace 


It is essential, if such a “world institu- 
tion” is to have permanence, that it be 
rooted in acceptance of United Nations 
peoples themselves. If this is a people’s 
war, it must be a people’s peace. And 
there can be no people’s peace unless the 
people have time for public debate and 
understanding after a concrete proposal 
is advanced. We must remember that it 
was six years from the victory of York- 
town to the Constitution of the United 
States. And the permanence of that in- 
strument is evidence that this six years of 
discussion and thought was not wasted 
time. 

There is every reason why discussion of 
all possible plans should take place now. 
Ideas must be developed and hammered 
on the anvil of debate. Americans dis- 
cussed the form of a constitution for the 
United States long before the victory at 
Yorktown. 


Experience has much to contribute to — 


our thinking upon this question of a 
“world institution.” We should be foolish 
as a people, if we did not take into ac- 
count the efforts of the past, their strength 
and their weaknesses. 

The world has seen two major attempts 
to create a “world institution” to preserve 
peace. The first followed the Congress of 


President Roosevelt addresses the 
Pan-American Union, cited as an 
“effective international council,” 
wielding great influence and pres- 
tige in its part of the world 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 


As Briand, the French premier, preaches his peace plans to the League Assembly 
at Geneva, the Japanese representative (upper left) keeps his thoughts to himself 
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Vienna in 1815, which ended the world 
wars of the Napoleonic period. This effort 
embraced only Europe but that was most 
of the international world at that time. 

The second, the League of Nations in 
1919, a century later, attempted to reach 
over the whole globe. 

The Congress of Vienna evolved the 
Holy Alliance. This was a sort of state- 
ment of aims and ideals of justice and 
peace. It was soon transformed into the 
Quadruple Alliance of the four major 
powers in Europe. This institution was 
based on a determination to keep peace 
by force and to put down evil thoughts of 
growing liberalism. It kept the peace for 
some time and from it emerged the “Con- 
cert of Europe.” This was a practical, not 
a formal, organization. The “Concert” 
came into action whenever a crisis arose. 
Then the major powers communicated or 
conferred. It tided over many crises and 
limited the spread of local wars into wider 
general conflagrations. But it failed 
against the dynamic forces making for the 
explosion of 1914. 

The major lesson from the “Concert” 
was the getting of nations together “in 
council” to solve crises. It proved it can 
be done. 

In these efforts to maintain peace we 
cannot overlook the Pan-American Union, 
which was evolved in 1910 from preced- 
ing Pan-American conferences. This has 
constituted an effective “council” of the 
Western Hemisphere. It has no “powers” 
but much influence and such prestige that 
the Western Hemisphere has been able to 
maintain general peace throughout its life. 


The Lessons of Failure 


The League of Nations was the greatest 
experiment in history by definite organiza- 
tion to keep peace in the world. It was 
a magnificent attempt. 

It is important that we examine this ex- 
periment critically as a guide to the fu- 
ture. In making this analysis of the 
League’s failures and successes, it is not 
our purpose to indulge in a controversy 
about the League but to discover such 
lessons as are to be found in avoidance 
of another failure. 

The writers of these articles supported 
America’s entry into the League in the 
hope that the experiment could be worked 
out, although they did so with many mis- 
givings expressed to leaders during the 
drafting of the Covenant. 

The successes of the League lay in the 
erection of a most capable secretariat and 
the development of a large number of 
measures of world co-operation. World 
co-operative action was proved effective in 
the labor field, child welfare, white 
and black slavery, double taxation, drug 
traffic, public health, the settlement of 
transportation and transit and other ques- 
tions. 

The League, through the organization 
of arbitration, conciliation, and judicial 
processes, succeeded in the settlement of 
many controversies by these pacific means 
and well proved that an organized instru- 
ment set up for this purpose can under- 
take and bring to successful conclusions 
many such controversies which otherwise 
might lead to war. 

But the League was born of liberalism 
and founded upon liberal ideas; it could 
not survive the revolt from liberalism in 
Europe. That revolt found its roots in the 
failure of the treaty (as distinguished 
from the League Covenant) to allay the 
dynamic causes of war. 

Moreover, it was not set up in times of 
piping peace when hatreds had died down. 
It was hurriedly created during the after- 
maths of war with all their animosities, 
and divisions. No adequate chance was 
given for public debate and change before 


commitments were made and it was not, - 


therefore, rooted in the support of the 
people. 
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The first lesson from the League 
time must be taken to formulate 
institution, and taken in an atm 
removed from the emotions of w 

The second lesson to be had ff 
experience of the League was ff 
structure was too elaborate, toe 
and contradictory as to its duties. 
structure of the Covenant, it gej 
whole system of interpretations 
fusions. Discussion of cases b 
League often became hair-spli 
bates over the meaning of the t 
Covenant. Nations even withdr 
the League over such differences 
jealousies in representation upon it! 

The foundation for such a bodys 
be a simple statement as to its br 
pose to preserve peace. It sho 
the terms of the Kellogg Pact by 
tions renounced the use of war 
strument of national policy. 
be authorized to take cognizane 
troversies and seek to bring 2 
pacific settlement of them. 

The third lesson was in the f 
provide for the revision of oner¢ 
ties. The League became an ag 
maintaining the status quo. 
ning for the future, we should be 
guard against too ready assump 
we can build an edifice of natio 
nation as unchanging as the stones 
material building. Throughout all hi The Ag 
nations change in their strength, 
fluence, their sympathies and the 
est. There can be no rigid pattern 
later. Peace cannot be preserved 
ting nations into strait jackets. 
attempt to maintain the status 
a changing world is a direct invit 
war. Change is the first law of I 
the need for change is made ¢ 
growing pressure. If we fail to 
peaceful and orderly methods of 
war becomes the inevitable solv 

The fourth lesson from League en i! 
ence was the fact that it was based ore 
conflicting philosophies. The first® forhe 
that it was to settle controversie™  ” 
pacific methods such as conciliationg” 
bitration, negotiation, and judicia | fan b 
cedure. The second was that in cag” ( 
failure of pacific methods it was iP"! 
ganize and apply economic and mil "| 
force to any recalcitrant. pe bull 

The penalty for failure to agree W 
be shot. 4 

The consequence was that often en 
the nations avoided or prevented | 
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versies from coming before the 
fear of the force applications. Mo 
the League was not able to sec 
nimity of action in the application o 
because nations involved in such e& 
versies had friends and affiliates in 
League membership. r 
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How Prestige Was Lost 


It quickly developed that aggre® 
powers would be supported by bloc 
followers from among the other f 
ber nations on grounds that had ne 
to do with the controversy, or ai 
that some nations, while acquiescin 
the adoption of League measures, Wi 
nullify them by refraining from actio 

While the League had notable suc 
in pacific methods from which the gre 
and development of precedent and exj 
ence gave it strength, yet the minulg)/ 
failed to apply force when faced wit | 
necessity for doing so, it lost such ¢R/ 
e 
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tige and strength as to weaken it in | 
field of pacific settlement. And whe 
tried to apply force and failed, it was 
tified in the eyes of its own member 
that its moral force was almost destro 

The whole experience points to ther 
of thought upon separation of these 
functions. 

It might well be considered that fl 
should be one agency solely to apply 
cific means to controversies and to h 
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| owers of force. Upon the tailure of 
fic settlement to stop aggression, there 
nt be a second agency to step in and 
ly the force. 

| fifth lesson from League experience 
les to the character of force measures. 
|League setup provided for two such 
hods. The first, the “economic sanc- 
5,” to be a blockade by which other 
bns broke off trade and _ financial 
lions with the aggressor nation. 
‘Treby unemployment and _ suffering 
b to be imposed upon the aggressor’s 
le until their government mended its 
s. This idea has been revived under 
erm “quarantine” and seems to haunt 
y thinkers. The word itself adds 
a to injury. 

actice has proved there are two il- 
pns in these ideas. The first is that 
arantine” or economic sanctions are 
ething “short of war.” Their effect on 
lpeople of the aggressor nation is the 
e as war, except for the absence of 
pting. Small nations might submit, but 
‘large nations have hitherto replied to 
tions or threat of sanctions by 
interthreats to go to war against the 
sing nations, or have even actually 
le to war. It is not the fear of small 
ions that leads to world wars; it is the 
ve ones who are able to fight. 
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The Aggressors Have Friends 


Another of the illusions is that all na- 
as can be brought to support economic 
tions, blockade, boycott, or quaran- 
. Every aggressor nation has friends 
0 may deplore its conduct, but they 
not take part in such actions against 
The employment and livelihood of 
e nations are greatly dependent upon 
| aggressor nation. They also are suf- 
ers and will refuse to go along. This 
Mbination of friendship, economic in- 
» mest, threat and probability of war de- 
lted the application of sanctions to 
ban for her aggression on China in 1932, 
d Italy for her aggression on Ethiopia 
11935. 

it can be concluded that quarantine, 
bckade or economic sanctions ap- 
F d to great nations mean war and that 
y other belief is fooling. The world 
duld build up no hopes that such ac- 
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tion will be “short of war.” The only 
effective sanction in this case of aggres- 
sion is military action. 

The sixth lesson of League experience 
was from the participation of the mem- 
ber nations, in all questions, and thus the 
injection of members into the considera- 
tion of regional or even local problems 
which did not directly concern them. For 
instance, some 25 members were from 
the Western Hemisphere and Asia, and 
they were not concerned in the secondary 
problems of Europe. This system of 
world-wide representation resulted in the 
inability of the League to formulate ma- 
jor policies for peace in any one of the 
three great regions of the world. Most 
serious of all, it failed to formulate peace 
policies for Europe where it was most 
needed. As a matter of fact, the nations 
of Europe, to a very large extent, avoided 
the use of the League. That is evident 
in the fact that during the effective life of 
the League, there were 19 important dip- 
lomatic conferences covering European 
questions, in which the League had no 
part; 36 military alliances and nonaggres- 
sion pacts which ignored the League were 
signed by member states; and 20 violent 
acts took place between nations where the 
League did not, or was not allowed to, 
take any action. 

It is certain that very much better 
results can be obtained from a “world 
institution” under which the primary re- 
sponsibility is divided regionally than 
from a world-wide organization which is 
charged with responsibilty for the detailed 
problems of the whole earth. Experience 
indicates that the first step in the preven- 
tion of war is the development of regional 
policies and responsibilities. 

Such a method would relieve the 
“world institution” of all except major 
world crises. It would, in our view, in- 
finitely better serve to keep the peace. 
The view that there should be three major 
areas of Europe, Asia and the Western 
Hemisphere was advanced by the writers 
of these articles on May 1, 1942. Con- 
firmation of these ideas has recently come 
from Mr. Churchill, who, on March 21, 
1943, said: 

“One can imagine that under a world 
institution embodying or representing the 
United Nations, and some day all nations, 
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“On second thought, let's ask the Beemers up 
for the week end. It would serve them right!” 


DAVE GERARD 
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War-Economy 
Container 
10% More Powder 
No Higher Price 
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<r *2 ounces Sa 


It’s powder — without that “powdery” feel! Richer, fluffer, more full-bodied 


#2 


. .. arevolutionized NEW QUICK-FOAM FORMULA! Feels more like a paste 
when you brush with it, yet gives you powder’s money-saving economy. 
NEW “WHIRLPOOL” CLEANSING ACTION helps bring out the natural bril- 
liance of enamel. Get the big red, white and blue war-economy container at 


any drug counter. There’s a taste-thrill in that NEW WINTA-MINT FLAVOR! 
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Fungi growing fast 


Photomicrograph of Ath- 
. lete’s Foot fungi. This 
parasitic plant life burrows 
under the tissues, irritates 
/ delicate nerve endings. No 
; wonder Athlete's Foot 
causes such severe pain! 





| For free sample... 








It’s the extra perspiration that comes 
with hot summer weather that invites an 
attack of agonizing Athlete’s Foot which 
might very well lay you up! When it cracks 
the skin between your toes, the Athlete’s 
Foot fungi, which have been feeding on the 
dead skin and stale perspiration products, 
root in the raw flesh, spread unchecked. 
Pain tells you Athlete’s Foot has struck! 








hot, steaming feet! 





Even the tiniest 
cracks between your 
toes are danger sig- 
nals! When cracks 
appear, drench the 
entire foot with 
Absorbine Jr., full 
strength, night and 
morning, every day! 


I. Absorbine Jr. is an effective fungicide. It 
kills the Athlete’s Foot fungi on contact. 

2. It dissolves the perspiration products on 
which the Athlete’s Foot fungi thrive. 

3. It dries the skin between the foes. 

4. It soothes and helps heal the broken tissues. 

5. It eases itching and pain of Athlete's Foot. 


Proof that Athlete’s Foot Fungi 
DIE AT TOUCH of Absorbine <4 


~ 


Fungi dead 


Photomicrograph show- 
ing that Absorbine Jr. 
kills Athlete’s Foot 
fungiastheyarereached. 
Nolongercantheygrow, 
causing you so much 
pain and misery. 





Guard against reinfection. Boil socks 15 
minutes. Disinfect shoes. In advanced cases 
consult your doctor in addition to using 
Absorbine Jr. $1.25 a bottle at all druggists. 
address W. F. Young, Inc., 


201K Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


ha! KILLS ATHLETE’S FOOT 
FUNGI ON CONTACT! 


Also brings QUICK RELIEF to Sore Muscles, 
Sunburn, Tired, Burning Feet. 
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there should come into b... 5 a Council of 
Europe and a Council of Asia. 

. It is upon the creation of the Coun- 
cil of Europe and the settlement of Eu- 
rope that the first practical task will be 
centered. Now this is a stupendous busi- 
ness. In Europe lie most of the causes 
which have led to these two world wars. .. . 

. We must try to make the Council 
of Europe, or whatever it may be called, 
into a really effective league with all the 
strongest forces concerned woven into its 
texture, with a high court to adjust dis- 
putes and with forces, armed forces, na- 
tional or international or both, held ready 
to enforce these decisions and prevent re- 
newed aggression and the preparation of 
future wars.” 

There is some comment that can be 
made upon some of the plans for the over- 
all “world institution” now being cur- 
rently proposed or revived. There have 
been a multitude of such plans. They have 
all been proposed time and again over the 
centuries. It is an advantage to have them 
all weighed again in public discussion. 
And they should be weighed in the light of 
experience already gained. 

There are those who propose a restora- 
tion of the League of Nations. Realism 
compels any student searching for light 
from experience, to the conclusion that if 
the League is to be revived it must be 
greatly amended before it could hope for 
any better success and it would need a 
far better soil if it is to thrive. 

In all plans for world action there arise 
two practical problems of major impor- 
tance. These are the method of representa- 
tion of the nations concerned, and the 
degree of sovereignty which nations are 
to cede to the “world institution.” 

There are several plans of representa- 
tion. They comprise proposals of equal 
representation for each independent na- 
tion, or are based upon strength or popu- 
lation with or without modifications, or 
some combination of the two. The latter 
was the case in the League of Nations 
where the Assembly represented each na- 
tion equally and the council was originally 
planned as mainly of the large nations, 
each having a veto power over the whole 
mechanism. It was an unadmitted ac- 
knowledgment of the responsibilities of 
the great nations. 

There are today 57 independent na- 
tions, or there would be if their sovereignty 
were restored. If we include the British 
Dominions and the Philippines, there 
would be about 7 more, or 64. They are 
located as follows: 11 in Asia, 25 in Eu- 
rope, 4 in Africa, 2 in Australasia, 11 in 
South America, 11 in North America, or 
a total of 22 in the Western Hemisphere. 


A Problem in Majorities 


There are about 2,230,000,000 people 
in the world, of whom about 1[,200,000,000 
are in Asia and the Indies, 500,000,000 
in Europe, 170,000,000 in Africa, about 
10,000,000 in Australasia, 90,000,000 in 
South America, 170.000,000 in North 
America, or about 260,000,000 in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The complication of the problem of 
representation is indicated by the fact that 
on a straight population basis Asia and 
the Indies would have a majority of the 
representatives. Peoples of advanced 
Western civilization are less than 30% of 
the human race. The Western Hemisphere 
would have about 10% of the voice. The 
United States would be about 6%. On an 
equal representation 43 nations would 
have 70% of the members although they 
have less than 10% of the world popula- 
tion. And 4 nations alone would have a 
majority. 

The proposed: methods of selecting 
representatives in the ‘‘world institution” 
fall into two groups of thought: One that 
representatives be appointed by the gov- 
ernments; the other that they be elected 
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directly by the people. Plans for election 
at once run upon two rocks. Less than 
20% of the world’s population have free 
electoral systems based even theoretically 
upon an honest secret ballot. And some 
of these are not so good. As populations 
are not equal in literacy, culture or power, 
suggestions are made of basing the elec- 
torate on these factors. Aside from the 
lack of electoral systems, any attempt to 
differentiate between countries on grounds 
of superiority or inferiority in literacy, 
culture or the like would arouse jealous- 
ies and disputes at once. A rough guess is 
that application of such standards would 
give Europe and North America over- 
whelming power. 

In any event, no general electoral sys- 
tem is likely to be adopted over the world 
during this century. 

Therefore a difficulty in such plans is 
that representatives from countries with- 
out real electoral systems would of neces- 
sity be appointed by their governments, 
while those from electoral countries 
would come direct from the people and 
not under direction of their foreign of- 
fices. The foreign offices would tend to 
become somewhat atrophied. 

All these ideas were the subject of end- 
less discussion in 1919. Our belief is that 
when the discussion is finished again, the 
method of representation will approxi- 
mate that of the League with the possible 
change that, if founded upon regional or- 
ganization, the representatives to the over- 
all “world institution” might be chosen 
by the regional councils and comprise 
mostly the larger victorious nations. 

The degree of sovereignty to be dele- 
gated to this “world institution” is the 
most difficult of all questions. The vari- 
ous plans run all the way from an organi- 
zation devoted to development of peace 
policies, settling controversies and stop- 
ping aggression, to those of the super- 
government type where world parliaments 
would have legislative, executive, military 
and judicial powers. 

The supergovernment ideas are also 
embraced in proposed world unions, or 
federations, under which some or all the 
present national governments become 
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“The way I figure it, we owe ‘em exactly 17 poirits” 














































provinces. All supergovernment 
seem to include control of interna 
trade transportation and communi 
That would enable such a body to 
indirectly the internal economic 
every nation. 

We are devoting a great deal 0 
energy these days to discussing the 
of various schemes of world gove a 
with their parliaments, courts and ay 
We can eliminate a large part o ‘tt 
recognizing the hard fact that no 
supergovernment can be set up 
the great powers are ready to ae 
surrender of sovereignty as is 
create the new authority. 

As we have already said, it 
tremely unlikely that Britain or 
France would surrender such di 
sovereignty, even if the America f 
were willing to do so. 


; 


> 
i 
The Elements of Agreement 


In the light of this it is perhaps py 
ture to assume that we alone are @ 
step in a world eager for the adop 
a world government. We might ¢ 
to turn our thoughts to solutions W 
can hope for general agreement. 

And as we said in the begit 
when considering the authorities of 
a body, emphasis needs to be may 
thinking upon the words “co-operai 
“Joint action,” “united action,” “ 
ship,” rather than “supergovern 

In any event, we should not fo 
own struggles toward safety and fr 
It was eleven years from the Dec 
of Independence to the Const 
Many ideas rose and died be 
reached that solution. 

We have an opportunity to bui 
ing peace. The rocks for its fou 
must be blasted from the quarry 
perience, must be shaped with the 
of hard realism, but the design 
temple of peace must come from 
ism of men. We can well take a fe 
to build it, stone upon stone, fol 
build well and successfully, we sh 
brought salvation to all mankine 

THE END 
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AUTOMOTIVE 
SPARK PLUGS 
\ built by AC since 
N 1908. 








SPARK PLUGS—Dirty or 

worn plugs waste as much 

gas as one coupon in ten. 

Oxide coating collects on 

the plugs and causes them 

to misfire,—especially when 
the engine is working hard. 
Dirty plugs also cause hard 
starting which weakens your 
battery. Under present slow driv- 
ing conditions, have your plugs 
cleaned and adjusted every few 
months. 
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YOU REMEMBER, “‘Suzy-Q”—famous Flying For- 
tress that destroyed every Zero attacking from 
the rear. She was one of the first with .50 
caliber tail “stingers” —like those AC has been 
building, continuously, since nine months before 
Pearl Harbor. 


Aerial gunners know that the shattering blast of 
those machine guns must be “on tap”’ all the 
time. So, those guns are cleaned, oiled, and ad- 
justed after every trip aloft. Marvels of precision 
workmanship, and as reliable as that workman- 
ship can make them, the guns, 
nevertheless, need service to keep 
them in fighting trim. 


Expert Care for Your Spark Plugs 


The same thing is true of the 
AC Spark Plugs which fire the 
engine of your car, truck, or 
tractor. Symbols of quality and 
performance to millions of motor- 





AIR CLEANERS—A dirty 
air cleaner increases gas- 
oline consumption be- 
cause it chokes down 
the flow of air into the carbu- 
retor. Your air cleaner should 
be rinsed whenever your car is 
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miles, it may be worn to the 
point where a check-up is due. 








MACHINE GUNS— 
built by AC since nine 
- months before Pearl 
Harbor. (Mounted in 
Martin bomber.) 


ists, these plugs need cleaning and adjusting 
every few months. 


This service is easy to get. Every mechanic— 
everywhere—renders valuable conservation serv- 
ice. This is being augmented, now, by trained 
AC service men who are carrying to all service 
organizations the latest methods of diagnosis and 
repair of AC products. (The panel below indi- 
cates what this service is, and why you need it.) 
We urge you to follow the simple suggestions— 
for the conservation of your vehicle, and to 
save gasoline, oil, and tires. 


When replacement is needed, 
select AC—and be sure of com- 
plete satisfaction. 


QiS= Awarded to the men and women of AC 
’ on September 2, 1942, for outstanding 
\ achievement in producing for Victory, 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 








OIL FILTERS—Slow 
driving accelerates 
the formation of soot 
and carbon in engine 
oil. If not constantly 
filtered from the oil, 
this dirt will clog 


lubricated. 


FUEL PUMPS—Practically 
trouble free. But, if 
yours has been in use 
thirty or forty thousand 


DRIVING INSTRUMENTS—Speed- 
ometer, gasoline gauge, oil pres- 
sure gauge, ammeter, and tem- 
perature gauge seldom need 
service. But, if they give trouble, 
have them cared for at once. 


BRING VICTORY QUICKER—BUY U. S. WAR SAVINGS STAMPS AND BONDS 


piston rings, which 
causes increased consumption of 
oil and gas. So, replace your oil 
filter element whenever your 
dealer’s AC Oil Test Pad shows 
that your oil is dirty- 
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WORLD'S BIGGEST BUTTERFLY IS THE FEMALE PAPILIO 
GOLIATH WITH A WING EXPANSE OF 8 INCHES! DO you 
KNOW THE BIGGEST TREAT IN BOURBONS ? ITS TODAYS 
SUPER-SMOOTH, SUPER-SATISFYING TEN HIGH! 


Parachute high 


A RUSSIAN AVIATOR PLUNGED 38,713 FEET TO SETA 
HIGH MARK FOR PARACHUTE JUMPING. BUT YOU CAN 
SET A RECORD FOR BOURBON ENJOYMENT JUST BY 
STEPPING UP TO TEN HIGH, THE FAMOUS WHISKEY 

WITH “NO ROUGH EDGES |! 


and Ten High! 


A new high 
in whiskey smoothness! 





Please be patient. If your store or tavern is temporarily out of TEN HIGH there are two rea- 
sons: (1) Since all distilleries are now making war alcohol instead of whiskey, the available 
supply of TEN HIGH is on quota “for the duration.” (2) Railways must give war materials 
and food the right of way, so your dealer’s shipment of TEN HIGH may sometimes be delayed. 


This Straight Bourbon Whiskey is 4 years old. 86 proof. Hiram Walker '& Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 
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Sailor, Come Home 


Continued from page 13 


He spoke as if he had already formed 
the words and was reciting them: 
“T couldn’t say it in writing, and I guess I 
wanted to put it off as long as I could. 
But this is what I want you to know— 
why Icame home. You don’t have to keep 
the promise we made. I wouldn't want 
you to stick to it now.” 

She held her hands together in her lap, 
her elbows on the arms of the straight- 
backed chair, and looked at him, feeling a 
smile on her lips. “Father said you'd prob- 
ably say that. Now that you've said it let’s 
skip the rest.” 

“You're going to make it easy for me, 
Margaret?” 

“Yes, easy and very simple. When you 
left, you promised to marry me. I’m going 
to hold you to that promise. That’s easy, 
isn’t it?” a 

But even as she spoke, she felt the solid 
cold of his decision like a wall between 
them. re 

He shook his head. “You've said your 
piece—now let’s get this thing done. I 
came back home to tell you that it’s all 
off—we’re through,” 

She did not believe his words, but she 
felt their significance. She said, evenly 
now, “I get it, Jack. You'll say that, and 
many other things, to release me from 
what you call a bad bargain. But if I 
prove to you that it isn’t a bad bargain 
for me—that ever since you wrote me 
what happened, I've wanted only one 
thing, and that’s to get you back home. 
You are only thinking of what I might 
feel. Well, I don’t feel it, Jack. I haven't 
changed.” 

He was looking at her intently, as if he 
wanted to believe her—but his words came 
from the wall he had built. 

“You don’t know what you are talking 
about,” he said. “I’m going away in a 
couple of days. There’s a job I can get in 
Boston.” 

“Then Ill go with you.” 

He drummed his fingers on the fat arm 
of the chair. “You're saying all this be- 
cause you are what you are—a swell guy, 
Margaret. But I don’t want that.” His 
voice went hard and rasping: “Maybe I'll 
have to give it to you straight. I’ve 
changed. I don’t want you. That’s all, 
Margaret.” 


EFORE she could answer, his hands 

shot out and gripped the chair and he 
hoisted himself to a standing position. He 
swung the crutches under his shoulders 
and moved across the room into the hall. 
At the door he turned and said, “It’s tough, 
I know. But there’s no need in kidding. 
We've always believed in being straight 
with each other.” 

He fumbled at the door, and a crutch 
fell. She picked it up instantly and opened 
the door for him. She walked across the 
porch near him, and helped steady him as 
he stepped down to the driveway. When 
he got into the car he tur ced to her. 

“Thanks,” he said. The rough edge 
of his voice scraped across her nerves. 
“You're very helpful.” 

He turned the panel switch and kept his 
face from her. The whole scene was un- 
believable to her—she had the powerless 
feeling of a helpless onlooker in a bad 
dream. He pushed the starter and then he 
turned to her, slowly, reluctantly, and their 
eyes held. And she saw then, under this 
surface hardness, the same disbelief, the 
same dazed incredulity in his face that she 
felt in her own. It was as if they were 
hurting each other, deliberately, without 
reason. 

He shoved in the gear. But now, seeing 
this look in his eyes, knowing what he was 
feeling and why he was doing this, she felt 
suddenly strong and a stubbornness grew 
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INUTES later, as she walked « 

town, she knew she had been 
She knew Jack Kirk. He was a small 
boy and he knew that the quick fireo 
sip would reach her and burn her 
It was like a message from him s 
“Forget me. You see, I’m no good 
this proves it.” p 

“Forget him,” her father had 
“Don’t you see? He wants it that wat 

He wanted it that way for her sake 
for his! He was thinking of her, 
himself. If she could only make hi 
that she wanted him now more than 
that she would work for him, fight for: 
And another thing—she would shoy 
town how to pay its debt to Jack Kirk 

She walked to Water Street, pi 
Lunk’s saloon, crossed Church Alley 
turned in at the gate of the App 
shipyard. She showed her identific 
card to Merrill Colcord and walked 
Joe Applebee’s private office. She gav 
crimp-eyed old seafaring man a goo d 
son for wanting the day off. He wi 
when he said, “Maybe I can guess the 
reason you want shore leave. It’s ki 
good to have the sailor home, isn’t it, 
garet?” She felt an unreasonable i 
tion at his fatuous assumption that 
was just any lovesick girl with a v 
heart on furlough. She had work to ¢ 

She went first to Will Libby’s store. © 
men were leaning over the glass ¢} 
counter, reading the newspaper. Neil 
looked up when she came in. She pa 
them and walked quickly to the smal | 
fice in the rear of the store. She sf 
quietly to Will Libby, handing him 
written list of groceries. The soft-spe 
man hunched his big body around on 
high stool and looked steadily at the 
he had seen grow from childhood. 

“Go on,” he said. “What else is 
your mind?” | 

She gave him a lifting smile and 
hand went out to the bu.ging sleeve 0} 
arm. “You know all the troubles in’ 
town, Will—a.id the people who ha 
troubles. Mine isn’t great—yet. An 
won't let it be.” 

She looked at him with the eyes ci} 
woman who knew a man’s direct wa) 
talking. “Now that young Will is in ® 
Army, have you chosen anyone 7 | 
spare-time coach for the high-school | 3 
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teams?” 

The slow man looked up and his f 
clouded. “I see,” he said. “Well, 
garet, it will-be harder now—not bec 
of Jack’s accident—but the things that 
in the air. Jack was in Lunk’s last nigh 
and he drank too much. They say Ja¢ 
changed.” 

“You believe what you hear, Will?” 

“I believe the war is changing thi 
and if a man’s been hurt as Jack has, f 
got to change.” 


> instead of gossip.” 

ook in the big man’s eyes gave 
agth for the things she had to do 
. She felt his goodness, his un- 
ling, follow her as she walked 
| the store. 

ler man reading the paper at the 
i looked up as she passed, and yet 
ad seen her and both knew her 


not ae Will. “You believe me 
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Walked up the dark stairs to Frank 
ays law office in the Hamlen 
The stocky, gray-haired man 
lat her over his glasses. He put 
ind e letter he had been reading. On 
bey tag Dehind him were a dozen or more 
onde UP snapshots of the men who ac- 
anyoy ied the tough little lawyer on his 
rec rips back country. In six of the 
en ill Margaret saw Jack Kirk, taller, 
- than any of the other men. 
d you came,” Hatheway said. 
5 the matter with Jack, anyway? 
his saying he don’t care for fishing 
pre.” 
varet said, “He used to write me 
vd pme South Pacific naval base that 
‘med every night of being upcoun- 
ad Wilsome stream...” She walked be- 
‘iste desk and looked closely at the 
(ii Then she said, without turning, 
now, Mr. Hatheway, I heard yes- 
hi that the ice was out from Mopang 
0 SFY ou can get there by canoe without 
2 carry this time of year. Tell Jack 
going there instead of the long trip 
Big Eddy.” 
her Neway grinned and smoothed out 
‘tt ler on the desk. “You've got a man’s 
it Margaret. When you see him, tell 
(lle got some news for him.” 
ittMon’t be seeing him,” Margaret said. 
news didn’t come from me.” 
ck neway regarded her with admira- 
el It’s a good fight, Margaret. I’m 
Alig you.” 
t walked to the door with her and 
ent it him standing there at the head of 
\ili@@irs as she hurried down toward the 
he E of light from Walnut. 
84H took the short cut across Colson’s 
Dw to Thompson’s mill. As _ she 
\(@i along the path she could hear the 
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roar of the river in spring flood and from 
time to time the heavy boom of the logs 
rushing down the spillway. When Jack 
Kirk had finished building the cottage 
across the river a year and a half ago, he 
had brought her there one evening and 
they had cooked on the old box stove he 
had bought from the Hamlen camp up- 
river. 

They had decided then, that when he 
came back, they would live there. She 
could see the roof now over the low alders 
along the bank, and as she drew nearer she 
saw the old suspension footbridge which 
had been used by the loggers before the 
river road was put through at the other 
side. It swayed now in the wind follow- 
ing the course of the river. 

When the path turned downstream, she 
Was nearer the cottage and she could see 
the blank stare of the boarded-up win- 
dows. The wind suddenly seemed cold and 
she hurried on down the path to the mill. 


R. THOMPSON, wiry and peppery, 

scuttled out of his office to meet 
her, pleased at seeing a good-looking girl 
in a place seldom visited by a woman. 

“There!” he said. “What brings Doc 
Adams’ beautiful daughter here?” His lit- 
tle dark eyes traveled across her body and 
never quite reached hers. She felt tall 
standing there near him. 

“It’s about Jack,” she said. 

His eyes now shifted and held the alert- 
ness of the businessman. “Jack came in 
last night to look around. I asked him if 
he wanted his old job back—and I meant 
it, too—I could use him. But he said he 
didn’t.” 

“Try again,” Margaret said. “Don’t call 
it his old job—he couldn’t work on the 
river any more. Don’t tell him you could 
use him—say you've got to have him.” 

Thompson smiled and she saw the other 
side of this man, the kindly side Leona 
Thompson must know. He put his small 
stubby hands on the rail between them. “I 
get it,” he said. “It may work.” He looked 
at her curiously and she had the feeling he 
was sorry for her. A moment of anger 
grew, but she tightened against it and said, 
quietly, “Thank you, Mr. Thompson.” 

She turned and went out. She walked 
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“No—we're not taking on any bone-a-year men” 
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out to the Kirks’ house on Clay. Jack’s car 
wasn’t there. She knocked at the door. 

Eve Kirk was a slender, white-haired 
woman, with a girlishness which would 
never leave her. She accepted this call from 
Margaret Adams without surprise or won- 
der. “Come in, dear. Jack’s downstreet. 
_| He'll be back after a bit.” She walked 

ahead, her little shoulders swaying easily, 
and turned two chairs face to face near the 
window of the darkened room. 

“Eve,” Margaret said, before she sat 
down. ‘Has Jack told you he was going 
to Boston?” 

Mrs. Kirk looked up, her blue eyes calm 
and understanding. “Yes, he mentioned it. 
He’s restless, I guess.” 

“T know,” Margaret agreed quickly, 
grasping at the harmless word. She walked 
to the tall stove in front of the bricked-off 
fireplace and put her hands out toward it. 
“But it isn’t for that reason—and you 
know it and I know it. He’s going because 
he thinks that will make it easier for me.” 

“Things will never be easy between you 
and Jack,” Mrs. Kirk said, mildly. “You're 
not easygoing people.” 

“Nothing will ever come between us— 
nothing.” 


RS. KIRK put aside the sewing bas- 

ket and Jooked up thoughtfully at 
Margaret Adams and felt the fierce inten- 
sity of her words. “I suppose,” she said, 
“vou don’t believe what they’re saying in 
town any more than I do?” 

Margaret said, “It’s reached you?” 

“Many things reach me. I take little 
stock in what’s said. Nothing will come 
between you and Jack—no accident, no 
woman, no misunderstanding. But there 
is something else now. Jack’s pride. When 
a man’s been hurt as he has, something 
happens to him. Either he is bitter and de- 
feated, or his pride grows so big and—and 
overweening, that it takes the place of what 
he’s lost.” 

“He needs our help,” Margaret said. 
“He’s got to see that all of us—you and 
I and this town and his place in town— 
are the same as they were before he went 
away.” 

Mrs. Kirk was shaking her head slowly, 
seriously. “I’d be a little bit careful about 
helping him, Margaret. I think, maybe, 
that’s what he is afraid of.” 

She took the sewing basket from the 
table and put it back on her lap. Then she 
said, pulling thread off a spool, “You re- 
member, Margaret, I told you about that 
loan I have to meet at the bank? Well, 
last night I made a clean breast of it to 
Jack. I didn’t know where the money was 
coming from, I told him. After all, he’s 
a man, and my son, and it seemed to me 
he would just have to take over the re- 
sponsibility.” 

Margaret was shocked. “You told him 
that, on top of his other troubles?” 

“Sometimes,” Mrs. Kirk said, “when a 
man’s got one shoulder all weighed down 
with troubles, it seems as if the only way 
to give him back his balance is to burden 
the other one.” 

“T never knew you could be hard, Eve.” 

Mrs. Kirk looked up and smiled. “You 
call it hard? I wonder. There’ll be men 
coming back now, day after day all over 
this country—some worse off than Jack. 
They will come: back to their wives and 
mothers and girls—and some will be bit- 
ter and some will be afraid. But most of 
them will want to fight for the right to be 
whole men—with the burden and responsi- 
bility of whole men. And we women must 
give them that chance—that position, 
which is their right.” 

Margaret said, “Jack and I have shared 
equally, always. He doesn’t think of me 
as helpless; I’d be less the woman he knew 
if I changed.” 

Mrs. Kirk shrugged her little shoulders. 
But I 
always think that when a man changes, 
his girl must change, too.” 


” 


> 


Wearever Zenith : 
oe “Maybe you're right, Margaret. 
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Jack Kirk’s car was parked on Walnut 
near Will Libby’s store. When she saw 
the battered rear fenders, Margaret felt 
a sudden pull on her heart. It was early 
morning and the mist had not yet left the 
river. Applebee workers hurried by, some 
saying good morning to her. 

She drew nearer the car and saw Jack 
Kirk sitting there looking at a folded 
piece of paper. She walked to him and put 
her hand on the cold steel of the door. 

He turned, startled by her suddenness. 
A light came and went in his eyes. Then 
his mouth hardened. 

He said, “These things should end 
quickly. I'm going tomorrow.” He tapped 
the paper he was holding. “Will Libby 
tells me the school board selected me to 
coach the high.”” He looked at her steadily. 
““You’ve been busy, Margaret.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I’ve run across your work here and 
there. Even Frank Hatheway sprang the 
dope on Mopang. There’s no trout there, 
and you know jt. But—it’s an easy trip 
for me.” 

She felt her hand tighten on the car 
door. She said, stubbornly, “I had little to 
say. They were the ones who wanted you 
—but they didn’t know how to approach 
you—that’s all.” 

“So you told them.” 

“T helped them to see what they already 
felt 

He leaned toward her. “Don’t think 
I'm not grateful. Iam. But if I give you 
gratitude, I can’t give you anything else. 
I'm sorry, Margaret, but that’s how it is.” 

He was looking at her now, taking her 
into his mind to hold there forever. He 
was fighting against a strong tide. And he 
was winning. His face turned away. 

She stood there, tall and calm, and 
heard the voices of the people passing by 
on the sidewalk behind her—the long shrill 
whistle from the shipyard and her mind 
kept saying, “It’s all over—it’s finished. 
You’ve lost and you don’t know why.” 

Jack Kirk suddenly said, looking straight 
ahead, his voice in a mechanical mono- 
tone, “Some day we will look back on 
this as our best decision.” 

She turned away from him then and 
found herself being hurried along in the 
crowd toward the whistle of the shipyard. 


HE didn’t go home that afternoon to 

face the kind sympathy of her father, 
his sober, mild philosophy. Instead, she 
avoided the homebound shift of workers 
and cut across Colson’s field toward the 
river and the cottage. She had held in 
mind during the day the moments she 
could have there alone to rebuild her 
world. 








“I hope that we'll still be the best of friends, but why 
should I give up a swell essential job to work for Gif- 
' ford’s Silk Undergarment’s Company, Mr. Gifford?” 
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And as she followed the p 
the gray, wind-torn evening, § 
bered what Jack had said to h 
he enlisted: “Look, Marge 
much for this daydreamin 
sometimes just go over to th 
walk around as if we were 
Maybe I’m nuts, but where 
will make me feel good to t 
there.” ; 

HE wind was stronger on 

stretch of the river and sh 
head as she moved against i 
footbridge. She climbed the 
swung through the V of the 
bles and out onto the narrow 
walk. The dark cedar-staines 
ried by beneath her in deep, 
She remembered crossing ©} 
Jack below a jam upriver | 
his calm voice say, “Keep yo 
don’t look down,” and she | 
back, “What're you afraid of, 
had pleased him. 

She looked ahead of her no 
edging out. The uneven gus 
worked on the bridge, swayin; 
hard jerks. She used the cab 
rails. She had no fear and, 
ment, the cold wind beating di 
exhilarated her. This was 
stunt Jack Kirk would admire. 

About halfway across, wh 
in the cables made them too low 
rails, she realized that she vy 
have to crawl on her hands an 
else take advantage of a lull ir 
and make a quick dash to the : 
‘the rising cables beyond. She st 
smiling at herself—and deci¢ 
dash. 

Six or seven steps out, a qui 
length of the bridge and caugh 
lost her balance, turned up: 
jumped free of the bridge’s sy 
gratulating herself that she 
enough not to try to make a f 
into that water. 

She began swimming at one 
strong, fast racing crawl and h 
a clump of alders well above the 
figuring that the current would 
to the low bank immediately ir 
the house. 

But a moment later she saw 
was not on a diagonal line to th 
that the current was holding } 
straight course downriver. For 
time she felt anxiety. She knew 
or three hundred yards below, t 
the storage pond was closed and 
river ran free and swiftly ove 
spillway just above the mill. 
She felt the drag of her cla 
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“Those doggoned kids | 


Give ’em a screw-driver and a pair of 


pliers and they’ll make anything ryn!’’* 


The colonel’s “kids” had come upon a 
broken-down French tank, abandoned be- 
fore the Yanks reached North Africa. They 
were told it would never run again. That 
was a dare to boys who loved machinery. 
Whenever they could, they worked on the 
old tank. ... Eventually, it grunted—lurched 
—and roared across the field! 


The story of ‘‘those doggoned kids” is true 
—and so is its peculiarly American moral. 


The boys sweated those extra hours, not 
at bayonet point, but freely—for fun and 
satisfaction. They saw a job to do, they 
rolled up their sleeves, they pitched in on 
their own! Call that “‘free enterprise,” call 
it American initiative. Whatever you call it 
—it made America grow! 


And that same spirit built America’s 
electric companies. Many of the business 
men who manage them today were linemen, 
clerks, meter readers. Ordinary folks who 
saw a job to do, rolled up their sleeves 
and pitched in. 


Result? Better service at lower prices! The 
average American family gets twice as much 


electricity for its money as it did about 15 years 
ago. And, at the same time— 


These companies under experienced business man- 
agement are supplying over 80 per cent of 
America’s wealth of electric power! Power for war 
production. Far more power than in all the Axis 
countries combined! 


Yes, some folks wanted to make things run 
—and run smoothly! They Aad the initiative. 
They acquired the know-how. They were 
allowed to work in freedom! . . . Know-how, 
freedom—those are the tools in the hands 
of initiative! They’re the “‘screw-driver’’ and 
the “‘pliers”! .. . With those two simple 
tools, Americans can make anything run! 
Americans are doing it! 





THIS PAGE SPONSORED BY A GROUP OF 114 


ELECTRIC COMPANIES” UNDER 
AMERICAN S0SWéss MANAGEMENT 


*Names on request from this magazine. Not listed for lack of space. 





BUY WAR BONDS AND HELP “THOSE KIDS” MAKE THE AXIS RUN! 





% Quoted from an AP despatch from Tunisia 
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FALSE TEETH WEARER 


RISK DOUBLE DANGER BY BRUSHING DENTAL 
PLATES OR BRIDGES WITH MAKESHIFT CLEANERS 


Oy 


resulting in Denture Breath. Re- 
member, you may not know you 
have it, but others do! Besides, 
brushing with makeshift cleaners 
often wears down the delicate fit- 
ting ridges designed to hold your 
plate in place. With worn-down 
ridges of course your plate loosens. 


Brushing your plates with make- 
shift cleaners, such as tooth paste, 
tooth powder and soap, may 
scratch the denture material which 
is 60 times softer than natural 
teeth. These scratches cause odor- 


\. 
bene 
ous stains, film, and food particles 


hee 
\ i aM 
}) 
: to collect faster and cling tighter... 


BEWARE OF DENTURE BREATH and LOOSENED PLATES! 


DO. THIS 
EVERY DAY! 


Place denture in 
Polident solution for 
15 minutes, or longer 
if convenient. Rinse— 
and it’s ready to use. 


modern denture materials. No 
brushing, no danger, yet the daily 
Polident bath works into the cor- 
ners and crevices no amount of 
brushing can reach—leaves your 
denture sparkling clean, odor-free. 


The safe, modern way to clean 
dental plates, partial plates and all 
removable bridges is to soak them 
clean in Polident every day. Poli- 
dent is approved by many leading 
dentists and the leading makers of 





_ WHAT A WONDERFUL IMPROVEMENT — DOUBLY. SAFE! 


Millions call Polident a blessing. 
No fear of Denture Breath—no 
risk of wearing down and loosen- 
ing the plate. Polident used daily, 
maintains the original, natural ap- 
pearance of your dental plate for 
less than a penny a day. Today— 


POLIDENT 


get Polident at any drug, depart- 
ment or variety store. 3 oz. size— 
30¢.; 7 oz. size—60¢. 

FREE—Booklet on Care of Den- 
tures. Send post card to Hudson 
Products, Ine. Dep C-6, 8 High 
St., Jersey City, N. J. 


. BUy 
WAR 
BONDS 


The Safe, Modern Way to 
Clean Plates and Bridges 














stopped long enough to shed the skirt and 
the suede jacket. She lost distance by do- 
ing that, but she was freer now and her 
strokes brought her nearer the bank, but 
not out of the pull of the center current. 
She was still above the cottage. 

Then she saw that a shutter had been 
removed from the small window in the 
front room and that smoke swirled above 
the chimney, dipping low in the wind. And 
at the same moment she heard a man 
shout and knew it was Jack Kirk. But the 
roar of the spillway below drowned his 
words. For one harsh second she won- 
dered if her mind had tricked her. Why 
should Jack be there? 

Involuntarily she called out and was 
ashamed of her weakness. Her strokes 
became wild, and she kept turning her 
head in order to see the bank. 

Jack’s car suddenly appeared on the 
road which ran along the river. She saw 
his face, white, tense as he drove by her 
downstream. When she dared look back 
a few moments later, she saw the car 
stopped at the water’s edge on the old 
wagon-road fording. In the back eddy 
along the bank she saw Jack a ees 
upstream toward her. 

He swung out into the main cornent 
just as she drifted opposite him; he caught 
her arm. “Hold my shoulder,” he shouted. 
“Keep swimming.” 

Fatigue began to numb her. 

“Don’t quit,” Jack cried. 

They were nearer the bank now and 
still above the car. Then she saw the 
hump in the water as the current lifted in 
a smooth hill over the sunken roadbed 
of the fording and she felt Jack brace 
himself for the contact. A rock, only a 
foot or so below the surface, came at them 
and he reached for it, clung to it, then lost 
his hold. But the brief anchorage had killed 
the full speed of their downstream rush. 
In the narrow margin of reduced current 
behind the rock, Kirk finally stopped them. 

Her knees buckled as she tried to stand 
and Kirk’s arm tightened around her. She 
saw the car only a few feet away and then 
the heavy weakness possessed her. 


HE blanket against her chin was 


rough and there was a strong smell of ° 


wood smoke. She was conscious that she 
was warm now and the shivering had 
passed. She saw Jack sitting at the foot 
of the bunk smoking a cigarette. He was 
looking at the fire. She could hear the 
dripping of the water from his wool shirt 
hanging on the back of a chair. 

She sat up and he turned quickly. 

“You all right?” 

She said, “I feel like a fool.” 

“IT wish you’d tell me something,” he 
said, slowly. “What were you doing out 
there?” 
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“Who do you suppose it is this ttme—Eleanor?” 


off the bridge.” 

He looked around at her, his eyes smil- 
ing, as if he were looking at a child who 
had just confessed to a foolish prank. 

“You ought to have known better, cross.) “> 
ing that thing in a wind like this.” He! 


{ 
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“T wanted to see the cottage, and I fell 
| 

















jis, 0d w 
y at jst 





flipped the cigarette into the fire. “I came} © {yio\ 
over here this afternoon to look around) za! “The | 
for the last time—I mean, to see if things) ° ie 
were Okay before I went away. Thompson} W ced ho 
said he’d buy the cottage from me. He ean ie 
use it as living quarters for some of the | ‘ott 
mill hands. There’s reason enough for me f mA CaP 
to sell it.” pe re 
Margaret sat there on the bunk without i a. 
moving. She saw him looking aro en 
the warm, firelit room—at the desk and | the 
the bench he had built, the gun rack | oy 1 
over the mantelpiece, the shelf for the a Na 
dio. 
Then he turned to her. He looked | 4 jal 
her for a second and said, suddenly, ni oe 
concern, “Why, Margaret—you're shi i is tt 
ing!” He drew the blanket, like a sha a 
over her shoulders. ss 
“Now, take it easy,” he said. “I'll a 
up the fire and get more wood. You've got wel 
to keep warm.’ “ a 
She heard a new quality in his voice, ag 
z, good. 


And as she sat there, she became aware 
a sureness in him that had not been th 
since he had come home. 

He said, thoughtfully, “You cant 
damn’ near getting yourself killed, 
garet. If I hadn’t been here—and a good 
swimmer—God, I hate to think of it.” — 

She saw him studying her, taking her in 
with his eyes. But this time he wasn’t 
fighting against a strong tide, and he was 
looking at her not so much to hold a pice- 1% 
ture for memory, but for the fullness of 
the moment. 

He said, “I’m not going away. There are” 
things here I’ve got to do—there are peo 
ple here who need me.’ 

She said nothing—she hardly dared 
breathe. She felt her heart beating in her 
throat. She waited, seeing his thoughts, 
his plans reviewed in his mind. “We can 
swing it,” he said. “Just as we had planned 
to, Margaret. Yes, I can do it.” 

Eve Kirk’s words came to her: “When 
a man changes, his girl must change, too.” 
For the first time Margaret Adams saw 
the direction of that necessary change. It” 
wasn’t going to be so hard, now. Her life 
before had been his—it could stiil be his—_ 
the way he wanted it. , 

She saw him lean toward her and all the 
time of waiting for this moment vanished. 
There were no reservations in his eyes — 
now. This man, holding her close to his 
strength, his lips so familiar and yet so | 
new, had never gone away. 

THE END 


proprietary, protective—almost an es. 
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er skins, and whale ivory,” he said. 
And is that the treasure of 


ereupon Ludowyk hauled me away, 
“The Devil,’ he muttered, 


‘hen I asked how that happened, he 
winbled. Nick van Straaten had tried to 


d house of the cape, and others had 
deened and died. But van Straaten had 
4 through the winter. “Ya—he hath 
fear of God. To go into the ice floes 


” 


I when he left ‘the clam digging to 
his living on the Lofoten fishing 
ks. All his years he had spent out there, 
lil he was master of a lugger, with which 
plied up and down to Boulogne, until 
had been able to buy that bark of his. 


far, good. But with that bark he had 
" Bie to seek a way to Cathay, at the 
1h @rld’s end. To Cathay, with its silk, and 


rls, and lacquer and elephants’ tusks. 


E THOUGHT that up beyond the 
i North Cape there was a way by water 
Cathay, in spite of the ice. And he 
ght there for this northeast passage, 
the top of the world. 

Pfut!” said Ludowyk, “now he is poorer 
. He lacks guilders 


It was better, old Ludowyk said, not to 
nk of the fantasies of the deep seas. 
Jere in Leyden we grew fruit and made 
od cordage and cloth as our fathers had 
ne—getting a good price at the Amster- 
m market. We were better off than any 
afarer, “A penny earned is a penny got.” 
Truly, it seemed to be as he had said. 
r I saw Nick van Straaten thereafter 
ing at the tavern tables to drink, and 
nging around the canal to speak with 
e cloth merchants, who turned a deaf 
r to him. 

That evening, in front of the Pieterskerk 
_ /ter candlelighting I heard him roaring at 
Jur good burgomaster, Adrian van der 
erf, as if he were opzee—drunk. 
“When will you lift up your eyes, my 
yaster? The Spaniards hold fast the new 
orld. Aye, they have seized upon the 
rm and continent land of America. Al- 
zady Balboa hath sighted the ocean that 


— 





i ir, and very wise. “But they have not yet 
yound a sea passage to the northwest,” he 
aid. 

| “By the three dead men of Cologne,” 
shouted Nick, “how will we find open 
water unless we seek for it?” 

“Tn the ice sea?” Van der Werf tapped 
nis staff on the cobbles. “No human 
nands, shipmaster, can build a ship that 
ill break through ice floes.” 

Nick’s big hands twisted in his belt and 
his face grew red. “There is no sea un- 
navigable, and no land uninhabitable!” 

It was then that a lady in a dark shawl 

Ooming from the doors of the church 
sstopped by them, looking curiously at the 
icircle of men. I did not know her face. 
| “Be that as it may, shipmaster,” said 
Van der Werf, “these merchants of Ley- 
den have no will to risk their goods in a 
venture to Cathay.” 
And Karol Bockman said that the mar- 
jkets of Amsterdam and Haarlem were 
good enough for him, God be praised. 
Some of them laughed, although not the 
burgomaster. Nick stared around at them, 
and swung away, biting at his beard. 
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. Passage to Cathay 


Continued from page 23 


He almost blundered into the lady with 
the shawl, because she stepped in front of 
him, holding up her train. She loosened 
the rope of pearls clasped around her 
throat, and held them out to the voyager. 

“I would like well,” she said in a clear 
voice, “to find a way to Cathay. Take 
these and seek it.” 

Van Straaten chewed his red beard, 
amazed, as were we all. Those matched 
pearls would outfit his ship and buy him 
a lading. “Faith,” he blundered, “you do 
not know the risk—” 

Her dark eyes seemed to look through 
him, and she smiled. So small she was, 
her hair jet against her white shawl, she 
seemed to be a slender image in the shadow 
of the church. “This is little indeed, my 
master, to risk for the treasure of the world. 
Besides, I have no need of them now.” 

The pearls would have slipped through 
her fingers into his, but he reached down 
swiftly and kissed her hand. “My lady, 
no. 

Slipping her arm into his, she drew him 
away from the merchants. I heard some- 
one name her, Lady Margaret, and some- 
one else said that she was of Spain. But 
no one knew much of her. 

A little way behind, I followed them— 
he striding along beside her, his head sunk 
in thought. Her voice chimed like the 
smallest bell of the carillon in the tower. 
Aye, a silver bell. At her door he bowed, 
and stood, cap in hand, until she had gone 
in. Then he drew a deep breath and looked 
up at the first stars, as if at something beck- 
oning to him. 

“By the three dead men,” he swore, 
is a brave woman.” 

Then I saw that he had the string of 
pearls in his fist. 

“Luck, yonker!” He laughed. “In spite 
of the Devil himself, this time I shall find 
the way through the ice.” 

Lady Margaret, Ludowyk said, was a 
lonely, praying woman, who had been a 
duchess and had lost her husband in the 
Netherlands war. 

In truth, the Lady Margaret kept to her- 
self, with her silent maid. When I watched 
her in the kerk, I noticed that she wore no 
rings, or indeed any precious stones after 
she had given away the pearls. Once I 
did see a fine-looking officer knocking at 
her door, and by his cloak and the Vene- 
tian lace at his throat, I judged him to be 
no Hollander. He had a thin, dark head, 
and when he walked with her to church 
that evening he kept the center of the path 
as if by right, making us townspeople step 
aside. Yet he didn’t seem to be aware of us. 


“she 


FTER the prayers he held her back at 

the doors until they two were alone, 

except for me. His voice, swift and whis- 
pery, sounded angry. 

“Nay,” she drew away from him, “here, 
we speak Dutch.” 

The officer swore to himself. “Excel- 
encia,” he cried, “you cannot remain in 
this pesthouse.” 

“T have left a pesthouse for this.” 

“But—why?” 

“Ts not the man who loved me dead in 
Flanders? Is not my house empty except 
for authority?” She gathered her cape 
about her. “In Toledo I had to look into 
the eyes of men who might soon be dead. 
And I was afraid.” 

He tried to see into her face, in the dim 
light. “Afraid? In Spain? I do not under- 
stand.’ He moved his shoulders as if shak- 
ing off a load. “When you are tired of this 
prank, send word to me. And I will get 
you out of here if I have to beg a ree 
from the duke to do it.” 

“No.” She held out her hand to Tike 
“Adios.” 

She watched him walk away across the 





The Ace Detective Who 
Never Made an Arrest 


D een standing right in the middle of a great, sprawling, 
through freight yard at night. 


A thousand cars are on the move all around you. And that 
man there with the lantern... he’s seeing to it that those thou- 


sand cars keep moving. 


We call him an inspector, but actually he’s a detective —a 
trouble detective. It’s his job to discover defects in equipment 
which, if allowed to pass unnoticed, might result in delays or 
damage to your property. 


Erie has a staff of these inspectors in every yard. When a train 
is coming in they station themselves at the side of the track and 
observe the condition of wheels and other parts as the cars go 
by. After the train stops a more rigid inspection is made. 


You may never see these men. You may never have known they 


were there. But night and day, summer and winter, they’re 


always on guard protecting lives and property and making pos- 
sible faster delivery of war materials and essential civilian goods. 


Bs. 23,578 sreict TRAINS DAILY 
& E jh 1,408,964 rreicur cars Daly. 
otto 25,000,000 ner tons DAILY. 
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FIGHT an 


ALL § FUNG/ 


OR EFFORT MAY BE WASTED 


Five fungi may cause Ath- 
lete’s Foot. Any one alone 
—or all of them. 
e 
= Fungiarehardy, persistent. 
e 
SORETONE KILLS ALL 5 
FUNGI ON CONTACT, 
e 
#4 Soretone contains power- § 
Mw ful 4-Beta-Ethyl-Hexyle 
Phenol—nof in any other 
Athlete’s Foot preparae 
tion. | 


UNDERESTIMATE 
ATHLETE’S FOOT 


This malady is stubborn. Don’t trifle—fight 
to kill. Soretone helps relieve that madden- 
ing burn and itch, while it attacks the cause. 
Soretone cleans and dries the skin. Dissolves 

















perspiration deposits — on TONEY 


which fungi feed. Promotes BACK 

healing of broken tissues. | —It sige 
4 does' 

And McKesson makes it. satisfaction. 


POWERFUL HELP 
—TONIGHT 


Spread toes apart. Pour Sore- 
tone full strength. Let dry. 
Repeat in morning. 

Avoid reinfection. Spray 
or wipe shoes with Soretone, 
Boil socks 20 minutes. 

McKesson gives a big bot- 
tle for $1—so use liberally. 

If not relieved promptly, 
see your doctor. 
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cobblestones. Then she beckoned to me. 
I thought that she was like Mynheer van 
Straaten, who went away to look for 
Cathay. Only he was not afraid. I thought 
she was beautiful as an angel in a painting. 
“You look for something,” I said, “like 
Mynheer van Straaten.” 

“Perhaps I do.” She smiled, pleased. “I 
had a writing from him.” 

He had been gone then a year. The 
Spanish lady showed me the writing on a 
half sheet of stained paper, where she 
kept it in a box by her window: 

“To the Most Gracious Lady Margaret, 
dwelling in the painted house by the Canal, 
Leyden: Greeting. Know that by reason 
of the setting of the ice we must winter on 
the shore of that sea called the ice sea, be- 
yond the seventieth degree of latitude, in 
all good hope of finding clear water to the 
northeast the next summer. Nicholas van 
Straaten, shipmaster.” 

It had come, she said, from a fishing 
craft of Norway. No other letter arrived. 

After three more years had passed, Lu- 
dowyk shook his head, saying that van 
Straaten and his men would be frozen to 
death in that pagan limbo long since. 

But before then the trouble had come 
to Leyden. 

Old Ludowyk spat when he heard about 
the new tax. “One per centum on houses, 
two per centum on boats and nets, ten per 
centum on the price of herrings sold. Devil 
fly away with such thieves!” 

As one man the burghers of Leyden 
refused to pay this new tax of Philip of 
Spain, whose army was advancing along 
the Meuse. 

Then came a cavalcade of Spanish offi- 
cers to talk with Adrian van der Werf, 
in the Pieterskerk square. They said that 
Hollanders would become rebels if they 
failed to obey an order of the throne. 
After that, Spanish flags were hauled down 
in the city, and the burghers gathered in 
the streets to talk of what they would do, 
if war came. 

I saw men digging out on the earth ram- 
parts, and cannon were brought in on 
barges from the ships. The tavern lights 
showed late at night, for men waited about 
to talk, after the day’s work was done. The 
ramparts of Leyden, they agreed, could 
not be stormed—so wide was the water 
moat; and we had plenty of gold in the 
treasury at the statehouse. 

Then we found that the road to Haarlem 
was cut off. Our goods could not go to 
the market there. Haarlem was besieged, 
and so our goods piled up in the ware- 
houses. 


HE day that Haarlem surrendered, we 

heard the big bells tolling in the state- 
house tower. And Ludowyk said that no 
one could go by road or canal to the sea, 
because of the Spanish soldiers. 

Hot with excitement, I ran to the door 
of Lady Margaret’s house. The maid 
spoke sharply to me about taking off my 
shoes; then she led me out to the garden 
where the Spanish lady sat by the flower 
beds, listening to the tolling. 

“My lady,” I cried, “I will take you out 
of the walls in Ludowyk’s cart.” . 

“But why, yonker?” she asked. 

“Because tomorrow, surely, the siege 
will ee Aren’t you going?” 

” she said gently, “I would like to 
stay ee if I can.” 

Some of the burghers believed that the 
Spanish woman must be a spy, to stay 
shut up among us. Ludowyk said that 
spies do not go about dressed for all the 
world to see, and she had been a duch- 
ess somewhere or other, so she must have 
a whim. 

That was a March day, when the first 
tulip shoots were showing. The next day 
we saw men in steel morions out on the 
road, and the bridges were drawn up. 
Then we could make out tents among the 
outlying farms and cannon appearing 
along the lines of the old dykes. 


Yes, that was in March. In October 
when thin ice coated the water of the 
canals, we were still waiting in the case- 
ments along the ramparts and the flag was 
still over the statehouse tower. We waited 
by our firelocks and pikes, sitting in the 
places we had dug out because we could 
no longer stand on our feet except for a 
little while. We were skeletons perched 
like ravens on the dirt wall. 

Bright shone the moon that night, gleam- 
ing on the patches of ice. Behind us rose 
the black ribs of houses, shattered by the 
great bombards of the Spaniards. But 
we did not look up any more at the whine 
and rumble of the shot. Indeed by then, 
the Dons did not trouble themselves to 
work the bombards often. Like us, they 
waited, beyond that wide moat of water, 
still and clotted with the flesh and clothing 
of men. The glow of their campfires lay 
along the flat sky line, and out there in the 
tent lines they waited, eating their fill at 
night. 

Broken barges lay here and there in the 
water. When, at first, they had tried to 
push bridges of boats across to us in the 
town, we had scattered the barges with 
shot or fought back the steel-covered regi- 
ments of attack with our pikes. No man 
of theirs had set foot in Leyden and from 





INCREDIBLE COINCIDENCES 


In Marion, Indiana, an automo- 
bile driven by O. J. Scott struck 
Chester E. Heal and broke his left 
leg. Ten years before, an automo- 
bile driven by the same Chester E. 
Heal had broken the same O. J. 
Scott’s left leg. 





Franklin C. Britt of Los Angeles 
has a twin sister living in Baltimore. 
He resides at 1788 Holt Avenue and 
she at 1788 Cambridge Street. Both 
their phone numbers are 1788. 





In Danbury, Nebraska, at 7 min- 
utes to 7 in the morning of the 7th 
day of the 7th month, a daughter 
was born to the Alvin O. Newsports, 
married 7 years. The baby, of 
course, weighed 7 pounds! 





the statehouse tower one could see the 
crosses of their cemeteries in the lowlands 
behind their artillery. But we did not hate 
now those far-off soldiers in steel. Our 
hatred gathered where we sat together like 
this, and it turned on one man, Adrian van 
der Werf, who came at times with some of 
the burghers to inspect the ramparts—for 
we of the watch could not go back into 
the houses, on account of the pestilence. 
When he passed by now, we turned to look 
the other way. Van der Werf had set his 
mind against ours. He would not send the 
message to the Dons that would surrender 
Leyden. 

But—as we all knew—we were cut off 
from the world. No ships at sea could 
reach us, and on land there was no force 
able now to face the Spanish regiments. 
We were caught in a ring of steel weapons 
that could not be broken. We were starv- 
HA pease 

One night we heard the thin ice snap- 
ping and something splashed in the moon- 
light. Then a harquebus roared from the 
rampart, and another. But we could see 
little to shoot at. Then we heard a Dutch 
voice bellowing: 

“By the three dead men of Cologne! 
Open your eyes, town dogs.” 

I stood up then, holding to the wicker 
backing. And I saw a swimmer breaking 
through the ice beneath. 

“Tt is the voice,” someone muttered, “of 
the dead van Straaten.” 

Dripping and swearing, the swimmer 
climbed out of the water, and up the 
rampart. He lay there panting and, even 















































if he was alive, he seemed more like 

water animal than a man. Skins covere) 
him, tied together by thongs, and his hai 
and beard matted about his head. 

“Give a man a hand, skellums,” } 
growled, peering at us. Nay, he did no 
know me, after these years. 

When we hauled him over the parag 
his skin felt slippery with grease, and 
breath reeked of schnapps. Truly he hg 
fortified himself against the cold and w 
in swimming the canals to pass throug 
the Spanish lines. 

“What word bring ye from the flee 
our company captain demanded. \ 

Nick only wiped the water from hi 
eyes. The ships, he said, were beating off 
shore in this west wind. It was little oy 
nothing he knew of the siege. The on 
thing he wanted was to be taken to 
Lady Margaret in the painted house 
the canal. A 

TOOK him back to the canal, carryi r 

the one lanthorn we had at our post, — 

He seemed surprised when I opened t 
door—for the maid had been dead sin 
Saint Stephen’s day—and carried the lant- 
horn straight into my lady’s sleeping roo n. 
“Please, Excellency,” I said, “the ship- 
master van ‘Straaten has come back from 
the ice séa.’ j 

“I am glad,” her voice whispered. 4| 

He pulled at his beard and coughed, 
abashed at seeing her figure on the bed. 
“My lady,” he said, “we have not yet 
found open water beyond the ice sea. Y% 
from the easterlings of that region I have 
heard of a mighty river called the Ob—”* 

All in a breath he was speaking to ex- 
plain his return, when he saw her face 
fairly. Taking the light from my hand he 
bent over her. on 

The skin stretched tight across her teeth, 
and she did not move. Her dark eyes: 
looked up, out of the mask of a face. Yet 
her hair curled softly against her - 
cheek. No doubt he had thought of her in 
her splendor of pearls and lace, for the se 
four years. And his long fight with the 
ice must have preyed upon his mind. — 

“You have been brave, my captain, 
she whispered, “and perhaps in God’s gooe 
time, you will find the passage.” y 

Still he looked at her. “Have you no 
bread or wine in this place?” rs 

She shook her head. “Not in Leyden 
But we are not afraid, because of that.” _ 

Only then did he realize how near we 
were to starvation. “By the three dead men 
of Cologne, I will bring you some—soon.” — 

“It will take much to feed the mouths: 
of Leyden.” 

I pulled him away at that, for it is il 
to promise food to the dying. His big 
hands pulled at his belt as he went, and 
he swore at each step, demanding that I 
take him to the burgomaster. 

We found Adrian van der Werf by a fire 
where the canal crossed the old channel o} a 
the Rhine River. The west wind had drive 
the water inland, through the canals, 
that the banks were flooding, and the 
burgomaster was working with some hand- 
werpen to move children out of the flooded — 
dwellings. iy 

Van Straaten said that food must be g 
into Leyden, or it would be madness" tc 
hold out. Some plan must be made— 

Van der Werf stared at him. Had 
not sought for a plan? “Did you find, ship 
master, the passage to Cathay? Or did | oh 
find the ice?” 

“IT will find open water yet,” snarle 
the voyager. |. 

Slowly he went back with me to the | 
rampart. There he leaned with his head to — 
the wind, striking his fist against the earth. 
“It is sick you are, men of Leyden,” he 
growled. “There must be a way .. . if ye 
had but open water and wind.” 

He was thinking of a ship, and he grew 
quiet. “What did my lady say? You are 
not afraid? Fear... that would do it.” 

All at once he became the old Nick I had 
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TRUE to the 
Creed 


of his 


Engines! He’s got to live, breathe, 
think, and love engines or he 
wouldn’t be a Doctor of Motors. 


His is an exacting creed which he 
follows when working on your car, 
truck, or tractor. A creed which 
says, “Only when it is right, is it 
good enough.” Thus, the Doctor 
of Motors gives you careful, con- 
scientious service. 


CIRCLE 


Se ee ren en 


PERFECT By, 


Craft 


Doctor of 
Motors 





PLACING PISTON RINGS ON PISTON 


The Doctor of Motors has won 
our confidence—and we have won 
his. For years he has demanded 
piston rings which save oil and gas 
and increase power. ..and because 
we have met his demands, he is in- 
stalling Perfect Circles in increasing 
millions every year. 


The Perfect Circle Companies, Hagerstown, 
Indiana, U.S. A., and Toronto, Ont., Can. 
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‘| patched, gray headsail. 





known, chuckling in his beard. Taking 
a plank from the parapet he slid over to 
the water, saying to me to watch at this 
place when the west wind came again. I 
watched him swimming away and I envied 
him the strength that was taking him back 
to eat his fill. 

The third night after that I slept by the 
warmth of the lanthorn behind the para- 
pet. I woke hearing a faint crunch, as if a 
wind wheel had fallen to earth far off. The 
sound came again and again, until we 
pulled ourselves up to watch. A stirring 
and creaking we heard as of wagons mov- 
ing, the sound carried to us on the wind. 
Nothing more than that happened. 

But the west wind had risen to a gale. 


T DAYBREAK we saw the plain to- 
ward the sea gray with water. The 
water in the moat had risen and was flow- 
ing past. Watchers who climbed to the 
statehouse tower saw the great sea dykes 
had been broken through in five places. 
Some of the Spanish encampments had 
been flooded out, and we could make out 
men climbing up to higher ground, crowd- 
ing on knolls and embankments, pulling 
cannon up after them: 
ass said Ludowyk, who limped out 
to watch, “they have wet their bottoms 
this night.” 

The gale piled water into the breaks, 
rushing across the lowlands, tearing into 
cottages and trenches. Bodies began to 
whirl and drift through our moat—bodies 
of Spaniards torn out of the loose dirt in 
the cemeteries. Under that gray storm, the 
bodies turned in the water as if alive. The 
earth was vanishing, and clouds swept low 
over the water. 

“Tt is like the judgment day,” 
Ludowyk. 

Then we saw that ghost of a ship. A 
black bark without banner or side cur- 
tains, driving over the land itself, under a 
It veered between 
the embankments as if driven by witch- 
craft, over the floodwater. 

“See,” I cried at Ludowyk, 
the course of the old Rhine.” 

In that rising flood the specter ship was 
feeling its way along an invisible channel, 
as if knowing well how the land lay be- 
neath the floodwater. 

Fear made the skin of my back cold. I 
thought a Dutchman must be at the tiller 
of that bark. Then flame flashed from its 
sides, and we heard the roar of cannon. 
This ship, steering over the land, was fir- 


muttered 


“it keeps to 


‘}ing at the Spaniards clustered on higher 


ground. 

“Tt is Nick van Straaten’s bark,” Ludo- 
wyk said. 

Then I heard the great bell of the state- 
house tolling, which was a signal for all 
living men to stand to arms. We crowded 
along the rampart, watching. 

For, behind the bark, fishing sloops came 
in, over the land, firing cannon fore and 
aft. And behind them a great admiral ship, 
with the arms of Orange painted upon its 
sterncastle. It moved slowly, under one 
spritsail, its broadsides smoking and roar- 
ing. And astern of it appeared long cargo 
barges carrying cannon, pulled by oars. 

Ludowyk wiped the tears from his eyes, 
watching. “The ships of the sea are com- 
ing to Leyden.” 

Ketches and schooners from Lofoten, 
sailing skiffs of the Zuyder Zee, they fol- 
lowed van Straaten in, on a course over 
the canals to the Rhine that had filled its 
channel again with salt water. It seemed 
to the good people to be a miracle. 

Because a strange thing happened. The 
thousands of armed men of the fercios, 
wet and cold and hungry, caught in crowds 
along the embankments and punished by 
chain and solid shot of the ships, began to 
leave their cannon and to try to get away 
to firm land. Divided, out of reach of their 
commanders, and half submerged, they 
ran from these ships that sailed over their 
tents of the night before. Weighted by 


their breastplates, they drowned where the 
earth beneath them gave way. 

All the while the great bell tolled. 
Ludowyk and I could see the ships drifting 
toward the stone quays on the floodwater. 
Men pushed at poles to steer them, past 
the wrecks of canal barges, where no ships 
had ever ventured before. We could see 
cheeses and wine kegs piled on the decks, 

But we heard the bell tolling, and we 
of the watch understood why it was sum- 
moning us when we no longer had a duty 
to perform on the rampart. 

Hurrying back, we joined other people 
along the canal walks where the water now 
splashed against our feet. Nay, we did not 
go down to the quays where the food 
would be landed. We hurried toward the 
doors of the Pieterskerk whither the voice 
of Adrian van der Werf was summoning 
us by means of the bell. 

Although we hurried, we did not make 
much progress because we were weak, and 
our feet in wooden shoes slipped on the 
cobbles. I heard men weeping for joy, and 
heard only faintly their voices as they tried 
to sing: 

“We praise Thee, O Lord .. . for Thy 
mercy everlasting. We give praise—” 


We were going to make our prayer at 


the kerk before tasting of the food. Com- 
ing out of the doors, I thought of Lady 
Margaret and hurried down the canal to 
her house. 

There I saw Nick van Straaten, alone. 
He limped with one leg, and his other arm 
hung stiff by his belt. Dried blood black- 
ened his fingers. On his good arm he was 
carrying a basket. And it was strange 
how, suddenly, my belly ached at sight 
of the round loaf of bread and jug of 
wine in it. He swayed as he walked, as if 
the ground was awkward to him who had 
been so long at sea. 

I helped him to open the door that had 
no latch onit. Pushing into his lady’s sleep- 
ing room, he went to the bed, looking into 
her face. Her eyes moved up at him. 

His good hand trembled so that he could 
not break the bread, until I helped him 
with my knife, first cleaning it of dirt. 
Then he dipped the morsels of bread into 
the wine and opened her lips so that she 
could chew on the soft bread. After an 
hour the death paleness was gone from her 
cheeks and she could smile. 


Y THE basket he sat, rubbing his 

knee, not knowing what to say. It was 
a strange thing for me to see, but the lines 
softened in his hard face, and he also 
seemed more alive than before. He looked 
at me and sighed. 

“Those skellums in our ships would not 
go ashore at first when the wind came to 
blow up the out-dykes,” he grumbled. 
“They said no ships could reach Leyden. 
The Devil fly away with them!” 

“They were Dutch,’ Lady Margaret 
smiled, “and so are you.” 

“Why, yes,” said Nick. 

Now that he had fed her, he did not 
think of anything else to do. Sitting there 
in his chair, his head dropped on his beard, 
and he breathed heavily. He slept, like a 
tired man who has come home, at the hour 
of candlelighting. 


Out of that day we had learned a lesson. _ 


The Spanish army could run away—the 
armada of King Philip was not invincible. 
So, from then, we fought back like fiends; 
and they melted away from our coast of 
Holland, leaving us free in our land. 

Now that the wars are over, we in 
Leyden town are building a monument to 
Adrian van der Werf, and our good Wil- 
liam of Orange hath ordered a university 
to be established here, to honor the de- 
fenders of Leyden. 

But Nick is not here. He is sailing his 
ship again, up there beyond wind and 
tide, in the ice sea. He is looking for that 
passage he meant to find. And he will not 
die, my lady says, while Dutchmen live. 

THE END 
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beed. This was ticklish procedure—a little 
)o much and the engine would backfire 
‘nd stop, possibly burst into flame with 
o much throttle. There was close co- 
Iidination between ear and hand at that 
oment. The engine caught with a roar. 
one countered a mild backfire with an- 
‘ther sharp thrust with the throttle, and 
vhen the engine roared again he knew the 
attle was won. - 

He relaxed a little in the seat and 
ar the oil pressure climb to safe lim- 
. the engine pump took over the job 
Abulling fuel, and Stone’s left hand came 
darest. The tachometer needle was wav- 
ring around 700 r.p.m. as he pushed the 
ropeller control forward and the heavy 
lades swung into low pitch. The tachom- 
er crawled to 1000 and the engine 
oothed out comfortably. Everything 
vas under control now. A few minutes’ 
{ling and he could gun her to check mani- 
Id pressure, and check one magneto, 
nen the other, at cruising speed. 
Meanwhile he checked the hydraulic sys- 
’m by operating the wing flaps; flipped 
e landing lights on and off, watching 
neir hot beams plow through the thick 
larkness ahead. The ship quivered all 
ver, but each movement was a healthy 
me, Stone knew. 

| He checked the fuel supply, though only 
abotage could affect that; he had filled 
oth wing tanks himself the last thing the 
ight before. After fifteen minutes’ run- 
jing Stone was satisfied. He pulled the 
jle-cutoff back and listened as the power- 
ul engine spluttered to a stop. When the 
‘ropeller came to a full stop he turned 
ff the switch. He was ready to report okay 
n the preflight. She was a safe ship to 
y that day—if any ship was safe in that 
eather. 

On his way over to the flight shack 
jergeant Stone noted a faint streak of pink 
ow on the eastern horizon. The sun was 
oing to make a stand, anyway. 

The last few days had been miserable 
n that Arizona desert: cold, gusty, dusty, 
ne gloomily overcast. Once or twice 
eC. O. had called off fiying for an hour 
r so. No use risking cadets and planes 
nnecessarily. The enforced risks would 
ye great enough later on. 

“Later on!” repeated Sergeant Stone. 
Later on I’ll still be stuck right here run- 
\ing up these lousy training planes.” 

















CERGEANT STONE opened the door 
)D of the flight shack and stepped inside. 
Sight or nine men were huddled around 
he coal stove in the center of the eight-by- 
ourteen room. 
The casual greetings lapsed back into 
e sleepy silence which had been there be- 
lore Sergeant Stone entered. He filled out 
nis preflight form and joined the group of 
ilent, greasy-clad mechanics around the 
> tove. 
“What’s for chow?” 
“Soggy French toast.” 
) “Molasses?” 
pean. 

“Nuts.” 
| Like the men before him Stone decided 
7 o pass breakfast and wait for coffee and 
ioughnuts at the Post Exchange after the 
lanes took off on their first morning mis- 
sions. 
Blue daylight pecked feebly at the gray 
slouds now. The wind rattled the loose- 
ung windows in the flight shack. There 

Was the dull uneven roar of various engines 


Deing run up on the ramp. 

“Who’s got something to read?” some- 
one asked. 

“As if you could.” 

“Well, pictures then?” 

No reply. 
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Continued from page 20 


“Who's got a cigarette?” asked a weasel- 
faced kid, poking his head out of the 
wool collar of his jacket. “You, Stone?” 

“Say,” said Stone, offering his wrinkled 
pack, “don’t you ever buy cigarettes?” 

“Now who’s got a match?” asked the 
kid, calmly. 

The entire ramp was barely visible now 
in the dim light. Armament and radio 
men were scurrying from ship to ship, 
checking transmitters, testing and loading 
the guns. Landing lights stabbed on and 
off from ships being preflighted just ahead 
of the dawn dead line. The shack began 
to fill up. There was ribald bantering, 
horseplay and shoving for the available 
seats. Soon the tiny room was packed with 
men seated and standing. Someone wedged 
in the front door. “Move to the rear of 
the car, please . . . plenty of room in the 
rear. 

“Here they come!” 


HE men clambered over one another 

as they piled outside again. “They” 
were the cadets, clumsily waddling along, 
their bulky parachutes slapping the seats 
of their pants. 

They came out of the Operations 
Office in little knots, then scattered through 
the ramp of ships looking for the numbers 
that had been assigned to them. 

The ground crew scattered to their own 
planes, waiting for the cadets to come up. 
“Gadgets,” the ground crews called them. 

Sergeant Stone was quietly proud of his 
plane. Each of the crew chiefs felt the 
same pride. It was a good healthy feeling, 
good for the mechanics and good for the 
cadets who flew the ships. 

On this gusty, feebly lighted morning 
two figures came up to Stone’s ship, a lieu- 
tenant and a cadet. 

“Ts this bucket of bolts ready to roll?” 
joked the lieutenant. 

“You bet, sir,” said Stone. Quickly he 
slid back the rear canopy and unbuckled 
the safety belt in the back cockpit. It was 
unusual for two to go up in his plane and 
he kept the rear belt safely buckled most 
of the time. 

The lieutenant and the cadet crawled 
into the cockpits, student in front, instruc- 
tor in the rear. Stone inserted the crank 
and started winding slowly. 

“Switch on!” shouted the cadet. 

“Switch on,” echoed Stone. 

He swung hard against the crank. He 
listened as the starter whirred louder and 
louder. 

When it reached the proper pitch 
Stone slipped out the crank, stepped back 
to the cockpit rim and shouted, “Clear!” 

“Clear!” repeated the cadet, stepping on 
the engaging pedal. 

Again the starter droned down under 
the load, but the engine quickly caught. 
Certain that it would keep running, Stone 
stepped off the wing, plunged the crank 
into the baggage compartment and scooted 
out of the way of the propeller blast. He 
ran around the wing to the front of the 
ship, stepped carefully behind the slash- 
ing propeller blades and, on a nod from the 
cadet, pulled the chock from under the 
right wheel. Then around the propeller 
and behind it again, he jerked the left 
wheel chock free. 

The ship lunged forward as soon as 
Stone had trotted to the left wing tip. He 
walked alongside the wing, one hand rest- 
ing on the tip until the ship crossed the 
yellow line which marked off the taxiway. 
He waved at the cadet and received a 
smile and a nod in return. Then, slinging 
the chock ropes over his shoulder, he 
walked slowly back to the other side of 
the ramp. 

Groups of mechanics formed to watch 


the planes take off. There were comments 
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® Come to Laurel, Mississippi, sometime and you'll see 


one of the most amazing sights in the world .. . trees 


literally “exploded” into ligno-cellulose fiber, without dam- 
aging either the fiber or the lignin which held it together. 


Tis “explosion” is just the start of 
the Masonite* process. The fiber is 
next interlaced, to provide equal 
strength in all directions, and then 
welded together under different heats 
and pressures, using lignin’s own great 
bonding power to pr ounce har Beards 
of truly remarkable properties. 

The Masonite Presdwoods,* made 
in this way from ligno-cellulose fiber 
of varying degrees of plasticity, weight 
for weight have steel-like strength, 
yet they will not rust. They have the 
versatility of wood, yet they will not 
warp, chip or crack when used 

“Masonite” identifies all products 


= COPYRIGHT 1943, MASONITE CORP. 


MASONITE PRESDWOODS Afi» 


LIiGNO-cELLULOSE R 


properly. Like hard rubber, they do 
not conduct electricity. Glass-smooth, 
still they do not shatter. 


Today the Masonite Presdwoods are 
going mostly into America’s great war 
program—-saving tons of steel, alumi- 
num, rubber and other scarce ma- 
terials. Naturally, they are not readily 
available right now for general civilian 
use. But if your company is engaged 
in essential production, and you need 
a superior material to replace those 
on the critical list, 
write: Masonite Corporation, 111 W. 
Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


we suggest you 


*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
marketed by Masonite Corporation. 


HARDBOARDS 
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and ribbing about the relative merits of 
one another’s airplanes. 

“What's the matter with 710’s landing 
gear, Smitty?” 

“Give ‘em time.. 
wheels'll go up.” 

“Yeah, just about the time he wants to 
land.” 

“Take off your hats, boys,” said Stone. 
“There goes an airplane!” 

His number, 722, flashed past in a swift, 
throaty take-off. 

“Just how many. men does it take to 
fly that crate?” someone ribbed, noticing 
that the rear cockpit was occupied. 

“Don’t worry about that airplane,” said 
Stone. 

Worrying dbout those airplanes—that 
was funny. Nobody admitted worrying, 
yet every man on the line did. When a 
hundred ships went up, there were a hun- 
dred men on the ground waiting and wor- 
rying. Perhaps not much. Some only 
worried about whether there would be 
work to do on her when she came in. Oth- 
ers worried about that cable which showed 
a sign of strain, or the sluggish manner in 
which the throttle had seemed to take hold 
that morning. Was that prop throwing too 
much oil? Did that left mag let the engine 
fall off too much? Or if it was not the 
ship itself, how are those boys going to 
make out in this wind? 

The wind ... it was gustier now than 
it had been in the dark early morning. 
Pockets of dust swirled off the desert and 
across the field. 

The mechanics shivered as they lined up 
for roll call. Stone watched his plane bank 
right and swing out of sight, too soon for 
his comfort. “Visibility’s pretty rotten this 
morning,” he said to the man next to him. 

After roll call Stone joined the two 
dozen or so men streaking for the Post 
Exchange for that long-delayed coffee 
and doughnuts. The PX was warm, noisy 
and smelly—a comfortable mixture of cof- 
fee, gasoline and sweat. 

“Why the hell did they send ’em up to- 
day?” someone asked. 

“To fly, you dope.” 

“They oughta ground 
weather.” 

“You oughta be Operations Officer, too.” 

Someone else joined the argument: 
“Who you workin’ for—the Axis? Not 
wantin’ our guys to learn to fly?” 

“No, I’m not,” said the boy who la- 
mented so much. “But whoever sent those 
ships out today is.” 

“Aw, shut up.” 

“Yeah, quit battin’ your gums, Shorty.” 

Stone dunked a doughnut into his paper 
cupful of steaming coffee. It was delicious 
warmth. 

“How’d you come out in the blackjack 
game last night?” someone asked him. 

“They roughed me up,” said Stone. “I 
was okay till I lost the deal.” 

“What time’s mail call today?” 

“Not yet, that’s all I know.” 


. give ’em time; them 


’em in this 


FTER coffee Stone went back to the 
line. 722 should be back from its first 
mission in an hour. That would mean gas, 
oil and a good lookover in the daylight. A 
long file of planes was swinging into the 
landing pattern over the edge of the field. 
One by one they cut in for landings. The 
crew chiefs gathered along the outside 
edge of the ramp to meet their ships. 
“707,” some~nre yelled. ““Where’n hell 
is Fletcher?” 
“Darn that guy,” said someone else. 
“Seems like I’m always walking his ship 


-in.”” 


“Here comes my baby,” yelled another 
mechanic, running out to meet the wing tip 
as it swung into the ramp. 

Ship after ship came rumbling up. One 
by one the mechanics left the taxiway, busy 
with their own ships. 

Stone looked around and found himself 
alone. A cold shiver kicked quickly at his 
stomach, but he told himself that every- 


thing was all right. He looked up at the 
empty sky, empty except for the clouds. 

Fifteen minutes passed. 

“What you doin’ out there?” someone 
yelled, noticing Stone alone. 

Stone did not reply. His gaze kept 
sweeping back and forth across the hori- 
zon. Then he glanced along the rows of 
ships to see if 722 had by chance slipped 
by him and been parked by someone else. 
No, it was not there. 

Sergeant Stone forgot about the cold 
wind whipping at him. He rehearsed every 
detail of his last inspection yesterday. 
Everything had been okay. Yeah, every- 
thing was okay. 

In a few more minutes the ships were 
taxiing out again for the second mission, 
taxiing right past the unseeing mechanic 
still waiting for his to come in. He waited 
half an hour. All the other ships had come 
and gone. Twice Stone’s heart had leaped. 
Specks out there on the horizon could 
be...are... yes! sure! ... no, it’s not. 

He turned around and walked to the En- 
gineering Office. A lieutenant sat behind a 
desk there. Sergeant Stone stepped for- 
ward and saluted. . 

“What’s on your mind, Sergeant?” 

“722, sir,” said Stone, “did not come in.” 

“Sit down, Stone,” said the lieutenant, 
and picked up a telephone. 

“Operations? . . . This is Lieutenant 
Green. What was seven-two-two’s mis- 
sion?... Yes...one hour... . Have you 
any spare planes for a search?” 

There was a scurry of activity. Stone 
went to check out a parachute. He was 
going with Lieutenant Green. 

“Perhaps you'd rather not,” said Green 
as they walked up to a plane. 

“T want to, sir.” 

In a few minutes they were in the air. 
Stone again was mentally rechecking his 
ship. He knew every detail of it so clearly 
he could recapture the sense of touching 
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“On second thought, maybe we weren’t made for each other!” 













































the various parts. There had not be 
single fray on any cable. There was 
a spot of oil inside the accessory sect’ 
Each gas-tank supply line was free ; 
clear... . What happened? 

They swooped low over the jagged 
rain. Stone strained his eyes for a sigr 
what he hoped not to see. 

Lieutenant Green saw it first. There 
a bleak slope was a silver spot. It glin 
just enough from the light of that dull ¢ 
to attract their eyes. Diving close, b 
Lieutenant Green and Sergeant St 
could make out the scattered fragments 
silver wing, a hundred yards from 
fuselage. The tail sheared off besid¢ 
huge rock. The fuselage twisted piti 

“Looks bad,” said Stone. * 

The wing that was still intact lay ups 
down and the letters RMY burned 
Stone’s brain. The angle at which th 
lage lay was just enough to show the 
two figures—22.... é 

That was all Stone could look at. Tr 
untarily the back of his right hand wir 
across his eyes. Lieutenant Green sw 
back toward the field. 


We they climbed out of the 
‘Lieutenant Green said, “I would 
worry too much, Stone. Could have be 
a pocket .. . bad flying.” 

They went out with two trucks to pi 
up the pieces. Stone went along. It 
his ship. He had to take care of it. It 
dusk when the trucks came back. § 
geant Stone rode with the piled wrecka 
in the last truck. 

He jumped down when it stopp 
turned and looked again at the dent 
right wing tip which stuck out back. Byt 
dim light from the Engineering Off 
window he noticed a smudge of dirt on 

Sergeant Stone reached for the rag 
his hip pocket and wiped it clean. 

THE END 
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| | EET Mary and John Garland, husband 
\ ad wife, who work side by side, at “heat- 
eat” furnaces in one of the war plants of 
foblitt-Sparks. They’re fashioning metal 


»els for communication cable—making things 
lenty hot for the Axis. 





Mary and John have a son in this war. In 
he last war, Mary served as a Red Cross nurse 
a France. She was wounded about the face 
ind knee when the Germans bombed a hos- 
ital near Brest. Now, she wears a silver knee- 


rlate and can’t go to the fighting front again. 











But back here on the production front, Mary 
and her husband are working hard to lick our 
Wnemies. And what they are doing is quite a Jot. 


Today there are hundreds of thousands of 
arys and Johns in this great country of ours 
all working with the same spirit—and for 


he same great purpose. 


The workers of Noblitt-Sparks—3000 men 


and women in nine plants—are producing tre- 
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mendous quantities of weapons for war. So, 
until war’s end, we can’t be making the good 


old Arvin products for comfort and pleasure. 


The metal and labor that formerly went in 
Arvin furniture—hot water car heaters and 
bathroom electric heaters—are now going into 
water and food supply-cans for our fighting 
men—blitz-cans for gasoline on the battle 
fronts—ammunition boxes—anti-tank mines, 
burster-wells, bombs—and many vital parts 


for combat cars, tanks and transport trucks. 


The experience and skill that went into 
Arvin radios before the war are now going 
into fighting-radios for planes and trucks— 
radios built with great precision to enable our 
fighting men to talk back and forth and win 


battles in the air and on the ground. 


After the war, Arvin products will be back 
again—all better, some new. Until then—the 
men and women of Noblitt-Sparks are working 


with supreme confidence and a whole heart. 
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Help Make Available More Gas, Oil 
and Transportation Facilities for the 


ARMED FORCE S 


© Regardless of the type or make of 
vehicle you are operating—car, truck, 


RISLONE * “car, truck 
AND us or tractor—conservation of oil 
KARBOUT and fuel is necessary to make sure 


that an adequate supply is available 
at all times to promote the War Effort. 

Oil and fuel wastage can be re- 
duced by keeping all engines free of 
gums and sludge. 

RISLONE added to the regular oil 
right in the crankcase, absorbs all 
types of motor gums and sludge—cleans out the engine 
and “frees” valves and other moving parts so they may 
function properly. 

Ask your Dealer for a RISLONE “Tune-Up” today. A 
feelable improvement in performance will take place in 
the first five miles of driving ... RISLONE is made by the 
makers of the world famous Vulcanizers and ‘Hot Patches” and the con- 
centrated gum solvent, KARBOUT ... THE SHALER COMPANY, 


Waupun, Wisconsin, and Toronto, Canada. 


SAALER 


Prolong engine life 

Save Fuel and Oil 

Free sticky valves 

Restore lost compres- 
sion and power 

Facilitate quick 
starting 

















Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo Bis 
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Continued from page 24 iy si 


noticed uneasily that a helmeted Colonial 
was staring at me. I guess I looked like a 
bum. 

“Seen a bit of the war, old boy?” he 
asked, not very interested. He stared at 
my stump and pushed-in face. 

I was sensitive about things then. I 
wanted to rap him over his pith hat but 
I realized that I might as well begin get- 
ting accustomed to parrying unfeeling 
questions. So I told him a canary had 
kicked me, and bought Ellen an ivory let- 
ter opener. 

Back at the hotel I tried to write her a 
cable, but couldn’t. I just didn’t know 
what to tell her. 

One of the things I often thought about 
during the tough days at L—— was ice 
cream and apple Pic. Kid stuff, but it 
preyed on my mind so much that I swore 
that if I ever got out to a big city I'd eat 
myself glassy-eyed on apple pie a la mode. 
So that afternoon in New Delhi, McClure 
and I went looking for it. And we found 
the best possible way to the best place. 
We spotted a couple of American soldiers 
who looked as if they knew their way 
around and they led us straight to the 
place. There wasn’t any apple pie, but 
what a job we did on ice cream! 


Midnight Carriage Ride 


I couldn’t sleep again that night. About 
midnight I went downstairs, hired a car- 
riage and rode around for the rest of the 
night. About 3 a.M. I saw the two soldiers 
walking down the blacked-out street with a 
girl and invited them to ride with me. We 
rode around New Delhi, singing a few 
songs we knew. 

We took off at 9 A.M. on Sunday, June 
7th, from New Delhi and flew to our last 
stop in India, Karachi, and saw the strato- 
liner which was going to take’ us the rest 
of the way home. Greening, Hilger, Smith, 
Holstrom, Wilder and a few others were 
there. Some of them had been ferrying 
fighting ships to several fronts, for this 
field is a kind of clearing station for such 
traffic. We were going home together. We 
were a mob by this time. 

At 11 o'clock that night they carried 
me into the stratoliner and we flew all 
night to a field near Bagdad, where the 
British had a breakfast of fish and eggs for 
us. We took off right after it, flew over 
the Holy Land and the Suez Canal to Cairo 
—and got there a little after noon. 

The boys were invited to make a trip 
to the Pyramids and the Sphinx. I couldn’t 
go on account of the walking it entailed, 
but I went downstairs with them and 
when they had gone I went into the cable 
Office, to try it again. 

I picked up a pencil in the cable office, 
wrote out Ellen’s name and address, then 
just looked at it for a time and crumpled it. 

You see, I had talked to some of the 
boys about Ellen, especially to Hilger, 
Greening and Jones—the wives of the first 
two were with Ellen. I asked them for 
advice. I told them I had been thinking 
about this for a long time and that it was 
making me very nervous. But I couldn’t 
bring myself to tell her. I told them I 
didn’t know how to put the words down 
so that they wouldn’t hurt Ellen or the 
baby. Yet I figured that no matter how I 
told her or when I told her, it would be 
hard for her to accept. 

One of them suggested that maybe their 
wives could tell Ellen, but I asked them 
please not even to tell their wives. I told 
them I had a plan that I had thought of 
suddenly: I'd just stay in, Walter Reed 
Hospital until I had all the work done on 
my leg and face and learned to use the 
artificial leg. Ellen could think that I was 
still in China or India. Then, when I was 


nud ha 


all right, I could walk up to her and ef 


her all the things that had happened, 
We were just about to take off fray. 
Cairo on June 10th when Clever, who hi n 
come through the hell of all those f oh 
wounds, and Ozuk, who had hung ap 
cliff bleeding for nearly two days, wi ae 
both stricken with appendicitis. They w € . 
ready to get in the plane. Doc sent than” ’ 
back to a Cairo hospital. ie , 
We got to a base on the Nile in aon 
middle of that afternoon, had a ch ay 
shop a little and had dinner that ni i 
the officers’ mess. Later, one of the be ‘be 
let out a surprised sound as he thumb ig 
through a June Ist copy of a magaziu” : 
that had been flown in and left there, # "|, 
had all our pictures. a 
“Golly, somebody does care,” one of t 
fellows said. 
I looked at my picture and then at 
self in a mirror. Different fellows. Finally 2 
We took off late that night and flew un gi (0 


rhe et 


An 


morning to a Nigerian field, flying -hi “a 
over a camel caravan carrying 5-gallon tim” be 4 
of gas to some new American outpost. a 


I was all mixed up inside. I wanted 
get home, but I didn’t know what I wee! 
going to do when I got there. I wis out tl 
had written Ellen from China, but whee“ 
I looked at myself—the leg was abscessip” 
now—I was giad I didn’t. My mouth wee" 


healing all out of shape. Of course I hiy™ 
no teeth. In the 1 

Jack Sims, Howard Sessler and Griffig'™ § 
Williams, bombardiers on the raid, wey’ “ 
in Nigeria. We buffalo’d with them 2°"! 
while, then flew on to one of the fielge™“™ 
we've built on the Gold Coast. Bay SOL 


We stayed there until the 13th, hag®")® 
ing the stratoliner’s engines checked fig "tl 
the flight across to South America. pe my pl 
people there were very good to us. Thy”! Tear 
took us on a “bush” trip, a picnic lunge! 
near old Fredericksburg Castle, and it gaye" 
us a chance to take some snapshots Tthoug 
wild-haired natives and their goona-goorg™ 
wives and daughters. By ove 

On the 13th, late, we flew on to a Wem") bu 
African field, had dinner and took oe He: 
that night for the trip across. pestle 

When everybody was asleep that nigig®*!! 
on the stratoliner, I made my way up tgs! 
aisle on the crutches and stood behirg™titol 
Niswander, the big plane’s pilot. The c 
pilot, Kratovil, was away from his se: 
Niswander motioned to it, and after a lit 
trouble I got in it and leaned back, lookir’ 
at the stars in the black sky. \ 


The Urge to Fly Again | 
| 
could read my thoughts, I guess, for I ¥ = 
just thinking how much I wanted just 
feel the controls in my hands when he sait aa 
“T know how you feel. Take it for a whi 
He took it off the automatic pilot. 

I flew the stratoliner for an hour. (f 
helped. I had been curious to see if flyin} é 
bothered me mentally. 7 i 

There is a three-hour time change com} 
ing over from West Africa, so it was 
only a little after midnight when we \) 
into Natal We refueled and flew the | 
of the night to Belém and spent June 1 | 
there. We walked around the streets im 


He was a nice guy, that Niswander. H 


the Grande Hotel, to shop and to give mjj 
more practice, and had a drink at an 
door café where the music was great. 9 
wished Ellen could have heard some ¢i 
those sambas. She can really dance. | 
Trinidad, our stop. in the midmornin} 
of June 15th, looked like the most wondei) 
ful place on the trip home to all of us |) 
had not only cold cokes but slot me) | 
chines, just as ornery as the ones in th) 
States. On the same afternoon we flew ty 
Puerto Rico. re 
I had to begin to think now about ge). 
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ting a little slicked up, so I picked up a 
‘shirt and some trousers at the Post Ex- 
change, bought some new wings and dug 
out the silver lieutenant’s bars the Chi- 
nese had hammered out for me at their 
\hospital. I decided to keep wearing the 
\black silk slipper I had worn from the 
cay the embarrassed Chinese gave me 
ithat pair. 

The room assigned to me that night at 
the Puerto Rico field was upstairs in the 
/barracks, and by the time I started there 
the blackout was on. It’s a real blackout 
ithere. I wasn’t supposed to switch on a 
light, but getting upstairs in the dark was 
\more than I could manage. I tried flashing 
on a hall light, to get a quick look at the 
steps, and then flashing it off. But the mo- 
ment it would come on Id hear yells to 
turn it off. I would, wait a while, then try 
it again. And the yells would come as soon 

-Was it went on. It must have looked as if I 
| ere sending flash signals to somebody. 


Another Sleepless Night 


Finally a tough sergeant came out and 
started to curse at me. Then he turned 
ithe light on. He helped me upstairs. It 
iwas the first time I had tried that and it’s 
‘tough to do, at the start. 

Somebody was in my bed upstairs. They 
had changed my room to the ground floor 
without telling me. It took even longer to 
get back downstairs and when I finally got 
© my room I couldn’t sleep. I went out- 
side and talked to the guards until it was 
time to leave. 

In the morning light we flew over the 
Florida Keys to a field near Palm Beach. 
Hilger and I had breakfast there: two 
J quarts of milk, two chocolate milk shakes, 
bacon and eggs and a stack of hamburgers. 
It may sound disgusting now, but it tasted 
ighty good that day. 

| We talked about Ellen and I told him 
hat my plan was best. I told him that my 
jonly fear was that somebody else might 
tell her. I wanted to be the one to tell her, 
; but not until the right time. 

| I thought Ellen was still at Myrtle Beach 
.§ with the other wives. We were scheduled 
o fly over the beach so we asked Niswan- 
der to buzz them on the way north that 
day. He made three big circles over the 
ittle settlement and went on. I didn’t know 
hen that Ellen had gone back to Los An- 
eles to be near her people and my mother, 
/but the other wives saw the plane. 


} 
| 
- | 
| 
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We reached Bolling Field on the after- 
noon of June 16th—the end of a trip 
nearly all the way around the world 
by plane, ship, stretcher, flatboat, junk, 
stretcher again, sedan chair, truck, bus, 
station wagon, train and plane again. 

Niswander had radioed ahead for a Wal- 
ter Reed ambulance. McClure and I 
waited for it at the plane, and finally it 
came. 

You think of some funny things, irrele- 
vant things, when your life is suddenly 
filled with the unreality of being badly 
hurt. On the way to the hospital my main 
thought, aside from the feeling of relief 
that Ellen hadn’t been tipped off, was the 
wonderful springs of the ambulance. Who- 
ever designed them did a great job. I guess 
in the back of my head I was trying to find 
some usefulness for myself, and my mind 
was going back instinctively to the things 
I had always wanted to be. 

At Walter Reed we were taken up to 
Ward Five and into Watson’s room. His 
arm was still in a heavy cast. They had 
operated on him when he arrived a week 
before, to get the shoulder back in place, 
and he was coming along fine. We ate din- 
ner off trays in Watson’s room that eve- 
ning, and bulled. A nice nurse brought 
McClure and me another full tray after we 
finished the first one. Colonel Peterson of 
the Medical Corps came in and roared 
laughing at the way we ate. 

While we were still eating, Doolittle 
came in. He didn’t have to go to that trou- 
ble. He had to leave his office and his 
work, but it shows you what kind of guy 
he is. He said he was sorry he wasn’t at 
Bolling Field when the plane came in—he 
hadn’t been told—and that he’d see to it 
that we got the best possible care. He’s 
kind of like a father, I guess. 

I tried to stand up when he came in, but 
he put his hands on my shoulders and 
wouldn’t let me. I don’t think he knew for 
sure that my leg was off until Doc told him 
at the War Department. 

We talked a while about the raid and 
the trip home, then he asked me if there 
was anything bothering me. I said that if 
I could get a good night’s sleep I believed I 
could think better. 

“How about the family situation?” 

I said I’d like a good night’s sleep before 
I did anything about that. 

“Do you know about your mother?” 
Doolittle asked. 

I was afraid to ask him what about her. 
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“But Streech—I tell you it isn’t water” 
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“SOLO TO THIS LADY... 
FOR 25000 IN WAR BOWOS!/" 


It takes two patriots to make a sale like this. One enthusiastically 
lends till it hurts. The other heroically donates to the cause a prized 


and well-nigh irreplaceable possession—a Toastmaster toaster: 


That zs giving up something! For Toastmaster toast is toast at its 
best, timed to a T and popped up piping hot and perfect—with no 
watching, turning, or burning. It’s all automatic—you merely set 
the adjustment button for your kind of toast, and press, down the 


lever. The toaster does the rest: 


Why tell you this zow? Because one of these days we'll again be 
making America’s most famous toasters—and we think we'll be 
making them finer than ever. . . . You cow/d set aside just one small 


War Bond—and mark it “‘Toastmaster toaster’’! 


83 UNUSUAL TOAST RECIPES 


Master chefs created them. And a handsome 32- 
page booklet tells how to make meals more appe- 
tizing and nourishing with Toastmaster* toast— 
bread in its most digestible form. Write for your 
free copy of ‘“Toast-Ways,”’ to Dept. A, McGraw 
Electric Co., Toastmaster Products Division, 
Elgin, Ill. 








TOASTMASTER Zocs7exa 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


*“TOASTMASTER” is a registered trademark of McGraw Etectric Company,-Toastmaster Prod- 
ucts Division, Elgin, Ill. Copyright 1943, McGraw Electric Co., manufacturers of Buss Electric 
Fuses, Clark Electric Water Heaters and Toastmaster Products. 
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. Loox 
yj) Bid Squirt and 
Y double your 
pleasure. You 
are sure to 
: win. Delicious 
—refreshing — satisfy- 
ing. Try it! 

BIGGEST SELLING 
wat) GRAPEFRUIT DRINK 
>; IN THE WORLD! 


aB Es ‘ 
*A Trade-Mark of The Squirt Company. Copyright, 1943 The Squirt Company. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 





THE WORD IS GETTIN’ ROUND 


when minor headache and neu- 
wll art bearing down... 
fast relief from 
. try a SBC". 


ralgic pains st 
and you want extra- 
the discomfort - - 
Headache Powder. 


«ot HEADACHES 


aevralgic and Muscylar pains 













Headache tip for 
a HOUSEKEEPERS 
“®& simple headaches 

() often strike without 

~ warning. A package 

(x f vick-acting “BC’ 

Po i edi- 
Headache Powders in the m ae 
| cine cabinet is ge a 
E ‘headache insurance. 1 =a 

25¢ sizes at all drug stores. 

only as directed. 
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“She’s had a stroke. She’s pretty bad off. 
I’m sorry.” 

I didn’t say anything. 

“What do you want to do about your 
wife?” 

Doolittle knew that the baby was com- 
ing. So I told him that I wanted to stay at 
Walter Reed until I was all right, and I 
asked him if he could fix it so Ellen would 
think I was still abroad. 

“That would be a good idea except that 
I’ve already written your wife and told her 
you were injured and on the way back,” 
Doolittle said, “but that I didn’t know the 
extent of your injuries. That's all I told 
her. You'd better do something about it.” 

The doctors gave me two sleeping tab- 
lets that night and knocked me out for 
seven hours. That was the longest I had 
slept at one time since sleeping off the 
spinal anesthetic after the amputation. 

Doolittle called Ellen in Los Angeles the 
next morning. He told her where I was 
and that I was safe. When he came out to 
the hospital to see us later that day I asked 
him if he had told her about the leg. 

“No, I didn’t,” he said. “I told her that 
there was something else I couldn't talk 
about over the phone, and that I'd airmail 
her a letter.” 

The following day, the 18th, I got my 
first letter from Ellen in a long time. She 
wrote it as soon as Doolittle hung up, I 
guess. 

“You'll never know how relieved I am 
to know you’re back,” Ellen wrote in one 
part of the letter. “I’m coming to Wash- 
ington just as soon as I can. At least I 
can see you every day. 

“They wouldn’t tell me what happened 
to you, yet, but I can’t imagine your be- 
ing sick very long. .. . There isn’t much to 
tell about your mom just now. After she 
had the stroke on May 21st (that was the 
day I finally got to Choo Chow Lishui, I 
thought to myself) she lost her speech. She 
is gradually gaining it back, but it will take 
along time. I'll tell her I’m going to Wash- 
ington to be with you, but it would be bet- 
ter right now if she didn’t know where you 
were in Washington. . . . I'd love to talk 
to you on the phone but since I am going 
to see you I'll try to wait. I can start 
practicing my patience now on you, and 
then I'll make a better mommie.” 

Ellen must have gotten Doolittle’s let- 
ter, about the leg, on the morning of the 
18th. She was great about it in her air-mail 
letter to me. She didn’t make a point of it. 

She tola me about her trip home the 
month before, and something about the 
car. And the clippings she had been sav- 
ing. Ellen said I'd better write or wire my 
mother, but just tell her I was back and 
okay. Ellen didn’t think my mother was 
well enough to hear about me, for the time 
being. 

Glad to Know the Truth 


it wasn’t until near the end of the letter 
that Ellen got away from what she was 
trying to do: make me know that our 
world was going on just about as always. 
And even then the way she put it was so 
right. 

“Tm glad to know the truth. My im- 
agination has been running away with 
me,” Ellen wrote. “Darling, it could be so 
much worse. I’ve had so many nightmar- 
ish dreams that you didn’t come back at 
all, and others in which you completely 
lost your memory and refused to believe I 
was your wife. Those were horrible. 

“There is no reason in the world why we 
can't lead a perfectly normal life and do 


-| the things we’ve planned. 


“When I do see you I'll do my best to 
control my tears. But should there be any, 
please don’t misinterpret them. Because 
they'll be tears of happiness and joy.” 

I went down the end of the hospital cor- 
ridor to the phone booth and put in a call 
for her. Her father answered the phone 
and called her in from the yard, and soon 
I heard her voice on the phone. 


June 26, 1943 


I don’t know what I said at first. It was 
about her letter and how much it meant. 
Then I asked her not to come. I told her 
the trip might be too much for her, for 
she’d have to go back across the country 
to have the baby near her people. We 
didn’t know anybody in Washington, I told 
her. 

She said that was crazy; that she was 
coming. Then I told her that I looked so 
awful. Worse than she could imagine, I 
told her. But the last thing she said, before 
our three minutes were up, was that she 
was coming. 

“What if you aren’t in top condition— 
all prettily shaved and combed?” Ellen 
asked me in her next letter. “Do you think 
a wife minds that? 

“T have so much to tell you and this may 
be my only chance to see you before the 
baby is born. There are so many, many 
things dangling in the air that we need to 
talk over... . My condition is no excuse 
at all. 

“Is there still something you haven’t 
told me? I want more than anything in 
the world to understand you, always. 
That’s why it worries me so, that I can’t 
see through your wanting me fo stay here 
where I’m not needed, when I could be 
with you.” 

Ellen’s mother wrote me a wonderful 
letter after that. She told me how Ellen 
had taken the news and that one of the 
first things she said was that she was glad 
the baby was coming. 

“You must know how deeply we regret 
that this should have happened to you,” 
Ellen’s mother wrote, “but we know how 
you'd hate a fuss or pity. You'll never get 
it from any of us. Because I have had to 
drag a half-dead leg through life I can 
offer a little understanding. There will be 
a lot of things you can’t do, but a lot more 
you can. And there’s an extra joy of 
achievement, love and a peace within. 

“Tt has been so good to have Ellen at 
home for a while. She seems to be in an 
excellent physical condition. While her 
condition is now apparent, she hasn’t lost 
her daintiness. She has been careful to 
buy clothes that make her look well- 
groomed and dignified. I was looking for- 
ward to having her here where I could 
share in all the preparations for your baby. 
but if you can have her with you, that joy 
belongs to you, and there’s no joy or 
mystery in life equal to that of the first- 
born. 

“Ellen is all packed and ready to come. 
I don’t believe it will harm her physically. 
Yet if you think it would save you, or be 
safer for her not to come, I know she will 
abide by your wishes. And you know we'll 
be very glad to make the waiting as happy 
and easy as possible.” 

I was sitting in my room a day or two 
later, looking out the window and think- 
ing of her and what would become of us, 
when the door opened and she stood there. 
I had tried to kid myself into believing that 





“And that, Merithew, is just why you'll have to dig deeper fox holes” 
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she’d come across the country on a t 
but I should have known Doolittle be 
than that. Ellen flew, of course. He, 
to that. 
I had thought so many times of y 
I'd say and what I'd do, but now all I¢ 
think was that Ellen was there, there jj 
room, Nothing mattered except that, 
I jumped up to go to the door, for 
everything. Forgetting the crutches, 
when I took a step toward her I fell: 
face in front of her. 
The Army doctors went to work 
as soon as they fattened me up ¢ 
more and Ellen was settled in ~ 
Reed’s Hostess House. ‘ 
The second amputation was as 
the first one. The spinal anestheti 
seem to work as well as it had wo 
China. But they gave me some de 
ing the process of the cutting and t 
eling of bone, and I went out cold. 
was another operation after that ¢ 
leg, a trimming job. 
The doctors did a great job ¢ 
mouth and jaw. X-rays showed th 
shock of going through the windshie 
shoved one of my teeth up thro 
gums into a section of my sinus. Thi 
that out, along with some broken-of 
left in the gums, then went to work 
job of reshaping my mouth and chin 
ther had healed straight. 


An Audience at the Operation 


A number of interns—nice fe 
had met around the place—came to 
this one. It was very interesting, th 
the doctors blindfolded me this time. 
marked off sections of scar tissue to t 
out and places where they'd have to 
kind of hem. They cut these mark 
very sharp instruments before givir 
novocain, for novocain relaxes the 
cles in such a way that there would 
way of telling whether they were c 
correctly if the cutting began afte 
sagging effects of the drug had set in. 

“This will hurt you,” one of the de 
said as he cut down through the vern 
border of my lower lip. He wasn’t 
I could hear the happy interns s: 
“Wheel him around this way, so Wi 
see.” I tried to say something to 
about being a bloodthirsty bunel 
blokes. 

It took a long time, cutting, shaping 4 
sewing. The doctors spoke only once. 
of them said, “Good Lord! He’s sti 
some of that beach sand in there.” 

Ellen and I spent all our days togeth 
It was interesting to read the letters § 
had written me... the ones she coul 
mail. She thought the raid on the Ph 
pines was “it” for a while. But when 
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first Tokyo raid was announced, by Tok nC 
she knew that that was where I was, eva” 
though at first the Japanese identified t ual DC 
planes as just “Allied.” iar Air 


“I don’t know whether to feel glad: tanspo 
il 0 
Wou! 
Master 
atest 
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| you identify the above Douglas 
a Warplane? It’s the C-47 Skytrain 
“@ or C-53 Skytrooper transport. These 
‘)) war versions of the famous commer- 
| cial DC-3 are the “work horses” of 
_ our Air Forces. Great fleets of these 
| transports are rushing men and ma- 
| teriel over world air routes. 
Would you recognize the C-54 Sky- 
| master combat transport, the world’s 
largest air transport in volume pro- 


duction? Could you spot the SB-D or 


BE YOUR OWN AIRCRAFT SPOTTER 





A-24 Dauntless, the dive bombers that 
have carried the brunt of the fighting 
in the Pacific? And how about the 
A-20 Havoc or Boston bomber, termed 
the most vicious, versatile airplane of 
the war? 

You can know your Douglas War- 
planes better and possess superb dec- 
orations for home or office with the 
five full color prints offered below. 

Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., 
Santa Monica, California. 


DOUGLAS 


Largest Builder of Cargo and Transport Aircraft 


MEMBER, NATIONAL AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 


Send 25c for 5 Full Color Prints of Douglas Warplanes D 


. 

| These beautiful full color lithographed 
~ prints illustrate and describe the C-47 Sky- 
train, C-53 Skytrooper, C-54 Skymaster, SB-D 
and A-24 Dauntless, A-20 Havoc and Boston. 


Prints are 19° x 14%", reproduced from ac- 
tual color photographs, ideal for framing. 
The quantity is Jimited. Order today to avoid 
disappointment, 





DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO., INC. 
Box 620C, Santa Monica, Calif. 


Please send me the set of five color prints of Douglas Warplanes. 


I enclose 25c to cover cost of handling. 


NAME 


STREET 
ADDRESS 


CITY : STATE. 
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MODEL? 


eoe this year, It’s Your 


Old Car Simonized! 


7 


Make Your Car Sparkle 
Like New...and Stay 
Beautiful, too! 


Why apologize for your car’s ap- 
pearance . . . Simoniz! Then it will 
always be dazzling bright and 
you'll get more on a trade-in when 
victory comes. 

It may be years before you can 
buy a new car. Get more enjoy- 
ment out of the car you have! 
Make it sparkle like new and save 
the finish with the amazing new 
Liquid Simoniz Kleener. It cleans 
and shines in one quick, easy op- 
eration. Then if you want your car 
to stay beautiful apply Simoniz. 
It's Simoniz that protects the finish 
from weather and wear. Makes it 
last longer and keeps your car 
new-looking for years. So the 
sooner you Simoniz...the more 
you save. It's easy to do yourself! 
All you need is Simoniz and Si- 
moniz Kleener. Better get them 
for your car right away! 

THE SIMONIZ COMPANY, CHICAGO, 

U.S.A. 


MOTORISTS WISE 


HOUSEWIVES DO LIKEWISE 
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over, or what,” Ellen wrote, when the news 
was announced. 

When I was off my nut a little in China, 
before the operation, Ellen wrote that she 
didn’t know what was the matter: she 
couldn’t sleep. On what must have been the 
day my leg came off Ellen heard from the 
wife of one of the boys that I was okay. 

Young King Peter, of Yugoslavia, in- 
directly broke the news to my mother. He 
visited us in Walter Reed on June 26th. 
Two boys hurt at Pearl Harbor, Lieut. 
Wallace Pickard and Pvt. Ramon Carazo, 
were wheeled in and we formed a line of 
chairs in front of the democratic young 
king. There were five of us, including Mc- 
Clure and Watson. The king said he was 
proud of us and shook hands. 

The story and pictures were released 
and turned out to be the first news that 
anybody had been hurt on the raid. My 
mother’s nurse kept it from her for a day 
but my mother found out. She happened 
to listen to a news broadcast about it, but 
it wasn’t as much of a blow as we had 
thought it would be. It turned out that my 
mother thought I was dead and that my 
wires to her from Washington had been 
written by someone else. About the same 
time, my mother received letters from Mr. 
and Mrs. Parker, the missionaries, telling 
her everything. I was sure that their letters 
were held up in Chungking, but they got 
through. I didn’t know this until after my 
mother died, last January 16th. She never 
Jet.on, for fear I would worry too much 
about the full effect of the news on her. 

Twenty-five of the boys were decorated 
at Bolling Field in a fine ceremony on 
June 27, 1942. General Arnold and Gen- 
eral Doolittle were there to pin the D.F.C. 
on them. I asked Ellen to go with the other 
wives to see it, and she did. We had a lot 
of clips about the boys to paste in our 
scrapbook, and a lot of the boys came out 
to the hospital and sat around with us. 

Sessler and Parker joined us at the hos- 
pital after that, to be treated for their 
malarial fever, and all of us got our D.F.C. 
on July 6th. McClure and Watson, with 
their arms held out from their bodies by 
casts and braces, and I sat in pajamas and 
bathrobe. Doolittle was there, with that 


| infectious grin of his, and so were Maj. 


Gen. Millard F. Harmon, chief of the air 
staff of the Army Air Forces, Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau, Watson’s 
mother, wife and father, McClure’s mother 
and Ellen. We all spoke on the radio that 
day. 

A couple of weeks later, Watson and I 
got our captaincies and McClure became a 
first lieutenant. Everybody on the raid was 
jumped one rank, at Doolittle’s recom- 
mendation. All of us got the Order of the 
Purple Heart. Also we were awarded the 
Military Order of China on July 25th by 
Maj. Gen. Chu Shih-ming, military atta- 
ché at the Chinese embassy in Washington. 
Doolittle showed up for that one, too. He 
was spending a lot of time with us, and it 
made us all proud as the devil. 


Letters from the Boys 


The long wait for the baby and for my 
leg and mouth to get well was hastened 
along because I could see and talk to Ellen. 

There were letters to read and write, too. 
Sergeant Lovelace, who painted the pro- 
phetic Ruptured Duck with crossed 


June 26, 1943 


Ellen and I heard from Bob Gray -quite 
frequently, and wrote to our “bridesmaid” 
a lot. What a wonderful, lighthearted fel- 
low he was! “I’ve stopped drinking,” he 
wrote in August from Dinjan. “It’s easier 
to guzzle it. I’ve led 17 raids over Burma 
and got to China once, in a B-25. I flew 
the P-40 on a strafing mission and recon 
missions. I’m down to 170... a mere 
shadow. I'd like to come home, but why 
beef? We’re shorthanded over here. Would 
you please order a chocolate malted and 
a bottle of beer and drink them for me 
even if it kills you?” 

A month later Bob wrote: “I’ve got 
Shorty Manch for a copilot'now. We're 
having a little fun now and then. We’ve 
heard so many rumors about what all the 
fellows got when they came home I wish 
you'd give me a little cold dope. Manch 
is still a second lieut. and I’m still a first. 
Tell the Little General that every time 
we're recommended for promotion over 
here somebody says, “They’re on detached 
service, so we can’t promote them.’ ... 
Wish I was going to be there for your 
l-year anniversary next month.” 

In his next letter Bob asked us to buy 
him a small American flag,;for he needed 
it to identify himself in some of the places 
he was going. 

“T have a hunch we'll be home by 
Xmas,” he wrote on October 16th. “There 
are only 18 of the old gang left over here. 
That won’t break the Treasury, bringing 
us home. 

“J got my capt. today. It was dated Aug. 
21st. I sure was tickled because there are 
fellows coming out of the States six and 
eight months behind me who are capts. 
Sorry I can’t say anything about Keith. 
Tell Dory I can’t find out anything.” 

Bob was killed two days after he wrote 
this letter. And poor Clever, who was hurt 
so badly in our crash, but pulled through, 
was killed a month later in a crash near 
Versailles, Ohio. Smitty got it, too. He 
was killed in a flight over Europe last 
November. Gene McGurl, Sergeant Mel 
Gardner and Sergeant Omer Duquette 
never came back from a raid on the 
Burma Road in June, 1942. Ken Reddy 
was in a crash at Little Rock, Arkansas, 
last September. Dick Miller was killed in 
North Africa. Davey Jones was forced 
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: 
down in Tunisia and is now in 
prison in the vicinity of Berlin. 

Late last summer, Ellen found 
furnished apartment pretty close 
hospital. When her time got 
able to spend the evenings there w 
I was glad it worked out that way, 
the evening of September 25th we 
ting around and talking when he 
came. With the help of some kir 
bors, I got Ellen to our car. We m 
Walter Reed just on time. Elle 
through it swell. Our little Ann is ¢ 
baby, and she has been a world 
to us. ? 

McClure and Watson are coming 
fine. I’m coming along all right, t 
was a nerve about as big around 
extending down to the bottonr 
stump, but the doctors have 
pretty much by injections of ale 
soft hammering. 


Facing a New Life 


Some people have asked me if 
myself getting bitter. It’s just the op 
I’m proud, honest. One of the boys 
hospital, very upset over an Qj 
which was done at a little post, z 1d 
put him in Walter Reed for a le 
told me one day that the Medical 
had studied my case and that, as 
hereafter there will be a differe 
nique in leg amputations. The 
be beveled the first time, and enot 
will be left to flap over and be 
the back of the leg instead of sew 
the bottom where it fits into the 

But I feel that if my case pre 
value of all that . . . why, that’s 
think Doc White did a wonderful 
me, when you think of the handic 
der which he had to work. He si 
life and got me back. That’s all z 
could ask for. 

Before Doolittle flew to Africa, ° 
he has some of our old gang flyin 
him, he dropped by the hospital t 
goodby. He asked me what I w 
more than anything else. 4 

That’s how I got around to telling) {| 
for the first time, that what I 
wanted to be was an aeronautical eng 

THE END p 
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|| Be sure to insist on genuine Simoniz and | crutches which, according to a Gripsholm 
Simoniz Kleener (now a liquid as well as a | evacuee, is on display in a Tokyo square, 
paste). Sold by grocers, hardware, auto ac- | wrote me to say how bad he felt about 
cessory, drug, paint and department stores. | missing the raid. The night before we left 
Also by filling stations and garages. Eglin Field for the Coast, Lovelace went 
to town. He hitchhiked a ride coming back 
to the field. The car turned over, broke 
his back and he spent the rest of 1942 in 
a hospital. 

Lovelace tried to make me feel good 
about the Ruptured Duck. “Personally, I 
think that damn’ old crate was a jinx from 
the start,” he wrote. It wasn’t. It was a 
good ship. 






“It’s funny that the only time you'll play house with me is op Father's Da 
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PEACE-TIME homes are going to be easier to own | 
... and better to live in! 





For when this war is won all of America’s mighty 
forces now devoted to equipping men for fighting will 
be turned to equipping men for living. | 

And that’s the job we at General Electric love the best! | 

A new electric age is being born and after victory | 
even the most modest home is going to have comforts 
and conveniences now considered luxuries. 

Help hurry these happier days along. Buy every War 

ee P pegs Bond you possibly can. Dig deep! For by lending your 
Rees eUurrtutiin 




















nyititi i money to your country you help end the war sooner ... 
‘ i | i oe ; s . i . 
pT LL aa a and at the same time provide the means for making your 
= own dreams and plans come true. 


General Electric Co., Appliance and Merchandise Dept., Bridgeport, Conn. 


GENERAL () ELECTRIC 


General Electric Consumers Institute at Bridgeport, Conn., is devoted to research on wartime home-making problems such as: 
Nutrition + Food Preparation + Food Preservation + Appliance Care + Appliance Repair - Laundering - Home Heating and Air Conditioning. 
Bulletins and booklets are available through your G-E Appliance Dealer, or from General Electric Consumers Institute; Dept. C6-3. 
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THE CHIEF THINGS to consider in a whiskey are just two. There’s the whiskey you begin with. 
Then there’s the time you let it age. Old Charter goes into the barrel, we believe, the noblest 


Bourbon ever distilled. Then, for seven round years Time does for Old Charter what Time 


, 
ig BUY | - 7 
$4 oxo | its bouquet. Then and only then Old Charter is ready to show you how fine a 


STATES 


FQRVICTORY| alone can do for whiskey . . . ripens its silky flavor, mellows its body and enrichens a A SUPERB | a 


WHISKEY MATU 


4 gxcrrses | Bourbon whiskey can really get to be! 5 ; I 
i oti F  7-YEAR PERER 
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FATER dripped miserably past the store 
window and stood in brown puddles on 
he road and the plowed land beyond. 
med the green of the near ridges, and 
: peaks were gray as the sky. 

an spread his hands over the heater and 
rfully, “They'll have to bail out his 
e they did Ed’s. You didn’t go to Ed’s 
ther, did you?” 

}I go to a funeral, I'll be carried,” Rush 
ped beer from the bottle in his hand 


or ed. 
.” Sherman said smugly, “but I got the 
end to.” 
pulled on his beer. 
we all have to die,” Sherman went on. 
7om was pretty old, wasn’t he? More 
; odded and said, “Seventy-six.” 
nan brought another bottle from the ice- 
Seventy-six. And nobody figured he 
ive the winter out, after Ed died.” 
asn’t just Ed,’ Rush said moodily. “It 
yeing the last. It’s tough on a man to out- 
kids that way. And the folks he’ d 
up with, they was mostly gone, too.” 
h in nodded wisely. “Nothing to live for, 
e Martin said. Like Doc said, his works 
E or rm out and ready to stop when he was. 
was ready when Ed died.” 
Biilied at his bottle and said, “For six 
a ter Ed went, he never picked up a gun, 
ed to be a man who would quit haying 
"There never was a better-man to hunt 
an old Tom, neither. We killed some 
fi e, fat bucks together, Tom and me. 
hen Ed died, Tom didn’t even care about 
That’s how I knew he was dying.” 
interest in life,” said Sherman, nodding 
idly. “And then one day—let’s see, four 
ve years ago... But I guess you were 
it day?” 
ing baht at this table,” Rush said. “I can 
the date. October twenty-ninth, just two 
iter deer season.” 
sn he walked in and asked for a box of 
brisk as a kid, I pretty near fell over, 
in said. ““You ever see a man change so, 
‘h ig x 
come in and bouglit me a beer. He 
t keep it secret. He come in like you say, 
as a pine squirrel, and bought me a 
d told me about that white buck.” 
his meadow, wasn’t it?” Sherman asked. 
nt there in the northeast corner, by the 
A snow-white forked-horn, he said. 
is paper, whiter than any sheep. Even 
was full dark, Tom stood there and he 
could still see the buck when he moved, 
hite splotch. Well, why wouldn’t he be 
? I never heard of an albino in here since 
body killed that doe in 1917.” 
there have been a few others seen,” 
Nn said. 
emptied his bottle and set it on the table 
hump. “Seen by,who? People like Rack 
and such windbags! They can see any- 
hey even see panthers!” 

























MAN went to the icebox for another 
le of beer, remarking as he opened it, “I 
heard it was bad luck to kill a white deer.” 
n't believe it,” Rush said. “I was up there 
after Tom told me about that buck. Not 
kill deer after the season, but—” 

in self-defense,” Sherman said, with a 


il, when I get right meat hungry,” Rush 
d. “That ain’t no sin even if it is a crime. 
white buck—” 

a weren't the only one,’ Sherman said. 
t half the country was up there that week. 
ey say old Tom was out every day, even 
hristmas, when the meat would have been 


drank and said, “According to Doc Mar- 
t kept him alive. I told Doc if the buck 
‘om an interest in life, I hoped the buck 
brever.’ 

nan nodded wisely. “Doc said just yes- 
that Tom owed five years of life to that 


) said nothing and, after a moment, Sher- 
ent on, “I used to joke about it being a 
leer, too, but it was funny, the way they 


found old Tom, wasn’t it? And Tom thought it 
was a ghost, didn’t he?” 

“He got to calling it that,” Rush admitted. 

“That was after Rack Wilson shot it and drew 
blood.” 

“Rack said he got blood. Rack’ s a natural- 
born liar, but he had old Tom worried, because 
he hadn’t seen the buck, not to be sure it was the 
albino, after that first time, and he got to think- 
ing maybe the buck had got into the brush and 
died there. But I knowed Rack was a liar, and I 
told Tom he was a liar, and not two days later, 
Tom and I were out and I saw the buck again.” 

“Again?” said Sherman. “Did you see it be- 
fore?” 

“Well, I saw it. So Tom felt better.” 

“And you got a shot at him next year, when he 
was a four-point, didn’t you? More beer?” 

Rush nodded. ‘That was when that fool 
windbag from the Forest Service claimed he 
gutshot the white buck. That’s what started 
Tom calling it a ghost deer. He got to saying, 
“There’s only one bullet made for that buck, 
and it’s in my gun.’” 

“T’ve heard him,” Sherman said. “And it be- 
gan to look like he was right, especially after that 
what’s-his-name from the valley and McFar- 
lane both had shots at the buck.” 

“Couple more windbags.” 

“Well, you got to admit it was funny, the way 
they found Tom,” Sherman argued. “Maybe it 
was a ghost. Pretty near everybody in the coun- 
try saw him. Still, nobody could kill him.” 

“All deer got light-colored rumps,” Rush said. 
“That’s all Tom saw after that first time. Imagi- 
nation, that’s what he saw the rest of the time.” 

“T don’t know about that,” Sherman said. “Im- 
agination can’t keep a man living five years. And 
look at how they found him! He shot at some- 
thing, didn’t he?” 


USH drank deeply. Sherman went on, “And 

he wouldn’t shoot at another deer. Why, 

I’ve heard he never fired a shot after Ed died.” 

“That’s right,” Rush admitted. “He was sav- 
ing that bullet for the white buck.” 

“All right, then! What did he shoot at?” 

“T don’t know,” Rush said. 

“But you was there. You think he killed the 
white buck at last?” 

“Maybe he thought so,” Rush said. He closed 
one eye, looked into the bottle and hiccoughed. 
“There wasn’t no blood.” 

“No tracks?” 

“Too dry for tracks.” 

“But he shot at something,” Sherman insisted. 

Rush said carefully, “There was an empty 
cartridge in the gun. He was sitting against a 
sugar pine with the gun across his legs.” 

“Rack Wilson says he was smiling like he’d 
dropped that buck and died. You said yourself 
he wouldn’t shoot at anything but that white 
buck.” 

Rush emptied the bottle and said gloomily, 
“No, he wouldn’t shoot at no other deer.” 

“But there was no blood, no tracks,” Sherman 
reiterated. “Maybe Tom saw him and missed 
him.” 

“He’d waited too long to miss,” Rush said. 
“He wouldn’t shoot at no light-colored rump, 
no maybe-white buck.” 

“You mean you think the deer was a ghost?” 
Sherman asked. 

Rush had begun to roll a cigarette. He spilled 
half the tobacco and threw the paper to the floor 
with an angry gesture. “I’m sick of that white 
buck,” he blurted. “I don’t want to hear no 
more about him—because I killed that albino! 
I killed him two days after Tom saw him in his 
meadow that first time.” 

Sherman stared. 

“Well, what you. goggling at?” Rush snapped. 
“I still got the hide to prove it. It was out of 
season. Could I brag about it with that illegal 
meat hanging in my shed? And then when Doc 
Martin told me it was the buck making Tom so 
chipper, what could I do? Just keep on pre- 
tending to hunt him and lying about seeing him. 
I been lying and hearing lies about that buck 
for five years, and I’m sick of it, hear?” 

Rush’s tirade ended abruptly and he began 
to fumble with his tobacco sack. 

Sherman scratched his hip and turned to stare 
out at the sodden earth. Absently, automatically, 
he asked, “Another beer?” 
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You will find the Allison engine busy today in the tropic heat of equatorial regions, and 
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The Allison is manufactured under General Motors 


standards of engineering, metallurgy and fabrication. 


Planned from the outset to be one of the 
world’s finest aircraft engines, the Allison is 
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his wand again and there would be 
e of logs all ready for the stove. 
sn the family came home to find the 
/clean and wood piled in the bin, 
would know that Timur had been 
i. Timur was a great favorite with 
an youngsters, and the Pioneers 
ed his name for their secret society. 
by work much as Timur worked. A 
y is finding the burden of carrying 
o heavy. Perhaps the husband is at 
ont, and his wife works in a factory 
ay. This is true of thousands and 
ands of families in Russia. Nurseries 
are of the children while a mother is 
ng, and she picks them up on her 
nome. Then she has to prepare din- 
x them. She has little time for house- 
ng or wood chopping. 

filant youngsters will report this to 
oneers. A flying group of Timur lads 
escend on the house, give it a thor- 
cleaning, scour the pots and pans, 
gs, wash and dry any dirty dishes, 
enough wood to last a week—and 
anish. The housewife comes home 
doks at her now clean and tidy house 


EMBARRASSING ERRORS 


W. T. Nethery campaigned for 
election to the school board of 
ayti, Missouri, for a whole month 
fore he discovered that his term 
deanother year to run. 

Some years ago the Raleigh, 
orth Carolina, chapter of the 
.A.R. planted a little tree presented 
them as the offspring of the “Con- 
hental Elm” at Cambridge under 
ich General Washington took 
ymmand of the Continental Army. 
ecently the tree bloomed with 
1erry blossoms. 





An Eskimo recently inducted into 
e Army thumbed a ride while in 
attle. When he got to his destina- 
on he was surprised to discover 
at there were machines known as 

icabs, whose drivers charge 
oney for giving you a lift. 

W. E. FARBSTEIN 


again. 

ypical of the way in which Timurs 
late is the care they take of an aged 
lid, father of the well-known Soviet 
tor Peter Bostivan. Both Bostivan 
his wife enlisted and are at the front. 
woman who normally took care of 
iousehold went into a munitions plant, 
he old man, quite helpless, was alone. 
Timurs heard of it and today they are 
e house getting his hot tea and black 
ready for breakfast. They take turns 
1g up their lunch hours to prepare his 
. In the afternoon they do his mar- 
ng and housecleaning. In recognition 
lis, Bostivan recently wrote a glowing 
r of thanks to the Pioneers and it was 
shed in the Moscow newspapers. 
Ithough discouraged by military au- 
ty, the children have actually done a 
in combat at the front. Sometimes 
ary leaders cannot help themselves. I 
fifteen-year-old Vassia, who was just 
from the front. He was a baby- 
d kid with wide-open eyes, and his 
nds called him by the diminutive, 
assili. He was very unhappy. He 
‘being sent to school. However, he 
stoutly, a good soldier must always 
y orders. 
assia lived the life of an ordinary 
ntry lad in the region around Khar- 
The Germans came and killed his 


{thinks that the age of miracles has 
ip 
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father, and Vassia ran away to join the 
guerrillas. At first, he acted as a scout 
for them—a spy who could go into occu- 
pied villages without fear of detection. 
But many of his comrades in the guerrillas 
were killed, and young Vassia picked up 
the gun of one who had fallen. In time he 
became an expert tommy-gunner, inci- 
dentally using a Thompson machine gun 
made in Bridgeport, Connecticut. Vassia 
liked the gun very much, he told me, and 
wished to thank the workers in Bridgeport 
who make such a wonderful weapon. 

Oh, yes, he had killed many Germans— 
many, many Germans. So many, in fact, 
that the Germans heard of him and learned 
his name and took their typical revenge. 
They hanged his mother and sister, who 
were still in Kharkov. Fearing the boy 
would do something really rash now, the 
guerrilla chief made him go to Moscow. 
He’d never been to Moscow before and 
was having the time of his life. He spent 
his first two days right in Moscow’s mag- 
nificent Metro subway, which incidentally 
combines the best features of the London 
and New York underground railways. 

When I met him, Vassia had discovered 
streetcars and was spending. hours each 
day seeing the sights of the capital from 
the crowded trolleys. 

A group of Pioneers became heroes not 
long ago in an occupied region near Kursk. 
The kids there had a swimming hole, and 
when spring came, they spent most of 
their time in it. Unfortunately, the Ger- 
mans also discovered the hole, ordered the 
kids to run along and swam there every 
day themselves. There was only.one road 
leading from the town to the swimming 
paradise. The kids thought of a bright 
idea. 

A Strafing for the Records 


They found some very old and dirty 
phonograph records. They planted these 
on the road traversed by the Germans. 
Both the Germans and the Russians have 
an antipersonnel mine which looks like a 
phonograph record. When the Germans 
saw some of these half-buried records, 
they suspected that the guerrillas had been 
active. The Germans have a healthy re- 
spect for Russian mines. They brought 
up a machine-gun detachment and sprayed 
the road with bullets hoping to explode 
the “mines.” But no explosion resulted. 
They brought up heavier guns and sent 
barrage after barrage into the inoffensive 
road. This took some days, during which 
the kids swam happily in the pool. 

Pioneer ingenuity triumphed again in 
the Kursk neighborhood, and all Russia is 
laughing about another stunt perpetrated 
by the youngsters. The kids heard some 
nature-loving Germans discussing a report 
that there was a nightingale in a small 
woods just outside the town. They would 
bring a recording machine to the woods 
and record the song of the nightingale. 
Clever young Ivan Pechnikovy had a bright 
idea. He was an expert at imitating bird 
songs. He would go into the woods and 
warble his tunes. The Germans would 
come along, and the guerrillas would cap- 
ture them. He ran to a guerrilla detach- 
ment near by and they agreed to his plan. 

It worked beautifully. Ivan and his 
whistling led the Germans to where the 
guerrillas were waiting. The unsuspecting 
Nazis were blissfully recording the song 
of the youngster, thinking it a Russian 
nightingale, when the guerrillas came. 
They captured the small detachment of 
Germans and the truck which contained 
the recording machine. They played the 
record back. It began with the lovely 
notes of young Ivan and then came shouts 
and curses and the sound of gunfire and 
the wail of captured Germans. They 
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STUBBORN AS A MULE 


about the Tobacco You Smoke? 


Switch to the Blend that Meets the 


INDOOR TEST 


Critical smokers— particularly —like BoNnpb 
STREET. It has the cool, bite-free, mellow flavor of 
an expensive custom blend. And—it’s genuinely 
aromatic. 








BonD STREET contains a rare aromatic tobacco 
never before used in“any popular priced blend. 





It leaves no stale pipe odors in the room. Even 
the ladies approve. And—BONnD STREET doesn’t 
lose its flavor. 











Smokers by the thousands are switching to 
Bonp STREET. Try it yourself! See why! 
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How FAR ¢s an hour 7 


S it 4 miles or 400? It depends on how 
you travel! When grandpa was a boy, 
he spent most of a Saturday getting to 
town and back with a horse and buggy. 


But today he can step into an airliner and 
cross the country before the sun goes down. 

To the thousands of people who travel 
by air, miles are merely minutes... oceans 
and continents, hours. 

Today, the Airlines maintain the fastest 
passenger, mail and cargo schedules in the 


world — serving hundreds of U. S. cities 
and scores of foreign countries. 


For the Army and Navy, the Airlines 
also operate an armada of transport planes 


that reduce surface days to air hours in 


supplying every fighting front. 
Yet the 180-mile-an-hour speed on which 


the Airlines base their present schedules 
will probably seem slow indeed, when the 


giant transports of the future lift their wings 


to global skies. 


What that speed will be—how far it will 
take you in 60 minutes—can only be con- 
jectured by this fact: Our aircraft builders 
are now making military planes that fly more 
than 400 miles an hour—7 miles a minute! 


» » » 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; 
please cancel early if plans change. When you use Air 
Express speed delivery by dispatching shipments as soon 
as they're ready. Air Transport Association, 1515 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


IF YOU CAN’T GO OVER, COME ACROSS..: BUY BONDS! 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


AIR TRANSPORT GETS THERE FIRST...PASSENGERS... MAIL... AIR EXPRESS 
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had a chance to turn off their re- 
machine. 

bungster whose story is told wher- 
ioneers gather is fourteen-year-old 
“Nikolaev. His family, too, was 
put and he joined a band of guerril- 
Russian war correspondent from 
“was wandering around looking 
terial when he met young Mischa 
road. They walked along, and soon 
| was telling the correspondent a 
ic story, none of which the cor- 
went believed. He told of going 
the German lines and stealing six 
Oh, yes, he got the horses back to 
achment. He told how he had sur- 
three Germans chopping wood in 
. They had laid their guns on the 
. He had stolen close, grabbed one 
guns, captured the three Germans 
>n brought them back to his guer- 
loup. 

on, young Munchausen!” the cor- 
dent laughed. “Tell me more.” 

ll, I have killed fourteen Germans,” 
y said earnestly, “and once I cap- 
machine-gun nest alone by sneak- 
lose and throwing a hand grenade.” 
parted, the correspondent laughing 
oungster’s boastfulness. He reached 
by guerrilla outfit aud asked the 
nder for some of his experiences. 


he Boy Who Wouldn't Talk 


have only one person here who is 
a story,” the commander said. 
young Mischa. We took him in 
e his family had all been killed. He 
ders just to help with the cooking, 
found him sneaking off on his own. 
ne brought back six horses. Again 
e in with three captured Germans. 
ne other day he actually put out of 
ssion a machine-gun nest that had 
jiving us a lot of trouble. He’s a 
hy youngster and I’m afraid you 
ve trouble getting his story from 


!’ the correspondent exploded. 
the most boastful little brat I ever 
met him down the road, and he 
e the whole story, none of which I 
a.” 

orrow, the general is visiting us,” 
mmander explained, “and he is go- 
igive young Mischa a decoration. I 
m that the general would wish to 
ne whole story of his exploits. For 
, the kid has been in terror. He has 
ehearsing his story and today he 
ie he was going for a long walk and 
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that he would try the story out on the first 
man he met. He thought that would give 
him some practice in telling it.” 

The correspondent mentally apologized 
to the kid and then brought the story to 
Moscow. Needless to say, the Pioneers 
adopted Mischa as their No. | hero. 

When Pioneer youngsters take their 
oath of allegiance, the ceremonies are 
mighty solemn. In the presence of com- 
rades and always with some ranking Red 
army officer in attendance, the boy or girl 
takes this oath: “I, a young Pioneer of 
Soviet Russia, before my comrades, sol- 
emnly promise the Great Stalin and the 
Party of Lenin to live, study and work so 
as to justify the high name of Young 
Leninist. I promise to be decent, hard- 
working and brave. With all my heart I 
hate the Fascist invaders. I will always 
be ready to defend the Fatherland. I 
serve in the names of fighters who gave 
their lives for our happiness. I will re- 
member eternally that their blood burns 


-on my Pioneer scarf and on the red ban- 


ner.” 

Then the commander of the group cries 
out the slogan of the Pioneers: “Bud 
Gotov.” Like our Boy Scout motto, this 
means literally: “Be Prepared.” 

The candidate answers: “Vsegda Go- 
tov,” or “Always Prepared.” 

There are ten rules which form the 
Pioneer credo and they are similar to our 
Boy Scout articles of behavior, except for 
the first two, which are quite startling. 

The ten commandments are: One—A 
Pioneer is true to the cause of Lenin and 
Stalin. Two—A Pioneer passionately loves 
his Fatherland and hates its enemies. 
Three—A Pioneer considers it an honor 
to become a member of Lenin’s Comso- 
mol. Four—A Pioneer is honest and truth- 
ful; his word is as firm as steel. Five—A 
Pioneer is as brave as an eagle; he de- 
spises cowards. Six—A Pioneer has a 
sharp eye, iron muscles and steel nerves. 
Seven—A Pioneer needs knowledge as 
soldiers need arms in battle. Eight—A 
Pioneer is unafraid of hard work. Nine— 
A Pioneer is the pride of the family and 
his schoo]. Ten—A Pioneer is an example 
to all children. 

Many years ago Melville Stone said that 
truth was the first casualty in any war. 
Education is usually the second casualty. 
The Soviets have been careful not to allow 
education to be killed, and today the public 
schools of Moscow are running on almost 
a peacetime basis. The children merely 
have added duties. In addition to their 
already mentioned drilling, which occu- 





“T lost all my money to some American sol- 
diers in a crap game—whatever that is! 
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pies five hours a week, they learn a great 
many things which will fit them for war- 
time service when they reach military age. 

Public School 545 is much like any 
large New York school. I visited various 
classrooms. One, where the teacher was 
an eighteen-year-old Red army sergeant, 
the children were learning radio and tele- 
phone communications. Here the young- 
sters learned all the methods used by the 
army in the field of communications, and 
the young sergeant, a wounded veteran of 
Stalingrad, said they were learning their 
lessons well. 

Thousands of uniformed girls are used 
in communications branches of the Red 
army. If the war lasts another- two years, 
some of the thirteen and fourteen-year- 
old girls I saw in Public School 545 will be 
in uniforms, doing the same thing. 

Children study hard in Moscow public 
schools. Only by getting good marks are 
they eligible for the Pioneers. Only by 
diligent work can they earn the right to 
attend military camps during summer 
vacations; otherwise they are sent with 
younger students to collective farms where 
their job is to pick berries and medicinal 
herbs. Very soon, thousands will leave 
Moscow for a summer on a farm. Their 
parents are happy to see them go. The 
food they get on farms is far superior to 
what one can get in Moscow. Fresh milk 
and butter are plentiful on farms, and 
outdoor work is just what the kids need 
after being confined in snowbound Mos- 
cow for the winter. 


Orphans of the Plague 


The Russian government well remem- 
bers its besprizorni—children without par- 
ents, who roamed the country after the 
plague which followed the last war had 
caused the deaths of so many thousands 
of parents. Those homeless children, 
starving and poorly clad, formed maraud- 
ing bands which terrorized the outlying 
districts of Moscow and small villages. 

The problem of war orphans is being 
solved in a practical manner by the Soviet 
government. Like so many things in Soviet 
Russia today, the idea came from a private 
citizen, a middle-aged woman named Oy- 
chinnikova. She worked in a factory, and 
when the Germans first invaded Russia, 
she and her fellow factory workers 
formed an organization to send food and 
clothing to orphans in the war zone. They 
collected these supplies from their neigh- 
bors and other factory workers. 

At a meeting, Ovchinnikova said, “Giv- 
ing orphans food and clothing is not 
enough. We must give them parents. I 
myself have four young children but I'll 
gladly adopt one more.” 

Others followed, and the newspapers 
printed the story of these volunteer par- 
ents. The organization grew tremendously. 
Today, thousands of orphans have been 
taken into homes by Russian citizens. The 
Red army itself has adopted additional 
thousands. Soldiers who are unmarried 
adopt a child and have part of their pay 
sent to support him. If the child is old 
enough, he carries on a correspondence 
with the soldier. If the soldier has rela- 


‘tives, the child is sent to live with them. 


This now has grown into a huge govern- 
ment operation, supervised by a depart- 
ment which investigates every case of 
adoption thoroughly. A period of four 
weeks elapses between the time the appli- 
cation is made by the prospective parent 
or parents until the child is legally adopted. 
This is to give the applicant plenty of time 
to make up his or her mind. 

The motto of the various co-ordinated 
agencies dealing with war orphans is: 
“Children are our future—we must pro- 
tect our future.” 

On the whole, these children of Mars 
are well taken care of. They should be. 
Children are by far the nicest people alive. 

THE END 
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SUMMER 
DISTRESS? 


‘v Maybe it’s the heat 


= . maybe it's too 
Mg many cold, uncooked 
= . meals... maybe it's 
Z owe the water... 

Anyway, you feel miserable, your stomach is 
sour, sickish and upset—and to put it very 
plainly, you may have simple diarrhea. Be 
gentle with your digestive system at such 

a time—take soothing PEPTO-BISMOL. 


Never Upset an Upset Stomach! 
Don’t add to the distress of an 
already distressed stomach by 
taking overdoses of antacids or 
harsh physics. 


Take soothing Pepto-Bismol ! 


This pleasant-tasting preparation is 
neither an antacid nor a laxative. Its 
action is different. It spreads a sooth- 
ing, protective coating over irritated 
stomach and intestinal walls, thus 
helping to calm and quiet 
common digestive upsets. 
Get a bottle today! If you 
do not get prompt relief, 
consult your physician. 





Coy 


Pepto Bisma) 
——— 





Recommended for children as well 
as adults. Three sizes at your drug- 
gist’s—or by the 
dose at bis fountain, 


Makers of — 


Unguentine® 


PEPTO- 
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BISMOL 


FOR UpSET STOMACH 


This formula is known and sold in Canada as P. B. 
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YOU CAN’T ESCAPE | 


By Faith Baldwin 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN HOLMGREN 


The Story Thus Far: 


INDA WHEATON lives with her mother and 
her father in the littke New England town of 
Benfield. She is engaged to Rix Anderson, the 
son of a local banker. She adores Rix; and Rix 
apparently adores her. 

But Linda does not marry Rix Anderson. One 
week before she is to become his wife, he elopes 
with Peg Reynolds, an orphan living in Benfield. 
whom Linda had befriended; he marries Peg in 
New York City! A lovely, sensitive girl, Linda is 
terribly hurt, desperately unhappy. Finally, feel- 
ing that the best way to forget what has happened 
is to get away from Benfield, find a job and 
plunge into hard work, she goes to New York. 

There, in the great, roaring metropolis, she 
takes a room in a “girls’ club’ —a boardinghouse 
managed by Cynthia Warren, sister of Sally War- 
ren, with whom she had gone to college. And 
there, a young lawyer, Tony Dennison—the son 
of one of her father’s classmates at college—en- 
ables her to secure a job with the firm by which 
he is employed. 

Linda makes good. Within a short time, she 
becomes secretary to Andrew Powell, one of the 
important members of the firm. Tony, too, 
forges ahead ; he becomes a junior partner, with 
a large increase in salary. 

Tony, Linda soon learns, is in loye with Nelda 
Heron, the daughter of a wealthy man whose 
legal affairs (thanks to Tony) are handled by 
Tony’s firm. From time to time, Linda picks up 
items about Rix: He has gone to work for some 
sort of brokerage outfit; his father, disgusted by 
the elopement, has dropped him; and so on. ... 

The Herons have an elaborate country estate 
in Connecticut. They invite Tony, Linda and 
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Tom Yorke—who, like Tony, is a junior mem- 
ber of the firm, and who is becoming interested 
in Linda—to spend a week end with them. Linda 
and Tony drive down together. Yorke—seem- 
ingly happy-go-lucky, irresponsible, but a_bril- 
liant thoroughly dependable Jawyer—goes down 
later, 

The house is crowded with guests. Tom Yorke 
(who is not on the water wagon and has no in- 
tention of going on it) leads Linda to the game 
room. There he asks her again and again why 
she has never given him ‘‘a tumble,”’ At last he 
exclaims, “Just my luck to have you assigned to 
Powell! I'd spend more time in my office, if 
they’d left you there.” 


Ill 


HEN Linda and Yorke went up- 
Stairs again they found the radio 
going full blast, two bridge tables 


occupied, and Nelda and Tony absent 
from the scene. Someone remarked that 
they had walked down to the pool and 
Yorke said unhappily, “Why didn’t I think 
of that first?” 

On Sunday morning Linda woke late. 
She felt sleepy and relaxed, and admired 
without much thought the sunlight on 
draperies and turquoise walls. When she 
had pulled herself together sufficiently she 
rose, performed sundry sketchy ablutions 
and then crawled back to bed, to ring for 
her breakfast as Nelda had bidden her 
do. 

“The women never get up,” Nelda had 





said. “Too devastating. Besides, it gives 
the men a chance to talk about us ... They 
can really let down their hair over coffee 
and ham and eggs or what have you.” 

Breakfast arrived, according to the or- 
der she had put in on the night before, cof- 
fee, fruit, toast. She ate it in a leisurely 
fashion, smoked a cigarette, turned on the 
bedside radio and listened to the nine- 
o'clock news, which was disheartening, a 
black shadow creeping over the bright 
sunlight of Sunday morning. Much later 
she put on her slacks and, as the day was 
warm, a round-collared linen shirt in 
which she looked no older than fourteen, 
and went downstairs. 

No one was in the living room or din- 
ing room but she found the Prestons and 
Tom Yorke on the terrace. Nelda and 
Teny, they reported, had gone riding. 
Nelda had left word that if Linda cared 
to ride there was a horse in the stables for 
her.““Masterpiece of understatement,” said 
Yorke, “as there are thousands of horses, 
all champing at the bit and yearning for 
a chance to give you the brush-off.” 

Linda said she didn’t ride and Peter 
Preston suggested a tour of the grounds 
—or part of them, he amended, as they 
comprised some three hundred acres. 
“We'll stick to the trails of civilization,” 
he promised. 

Beautiful gardens, clipped hedges, and 

















































Nelda and Tony were deep in e 
tion at the far end of the poe 
Nelda turned suddenly and plu 


y 
ry 
YI 
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the pool behind its windbreak, wit 
ing rooms in a low white house, f 
edging the very blue water. It 
pool, cement, painted aquamariy 
jets of water rose and fell from th 
of unlikely lions and -dolphins, 
spring fed, Preston explained, 
on to talk of an intricate heati 
tus, underwater lights for nig 
continuous flow of water for cles 
a scum gutter which really work d 
ult 


come 


on. He ended thoughtfully tha 
ably cost the Herons a dollar a ¢ 
maintain it. 7 

Beyond were the utility uni 
stables, barns, superintendent’s 
servants’ quarters. “Peace or 


tens 


Preston, “Mr. Heron can maint have 
‘self right here, provided he can | a 
requisite number of men to work fj 

A thousand chickens, a herd of J f 
and plenty of space. They grow tha) 0 


feed and vegetables. It’s quite a 
It costs plenty,” he told Linda @ 
walked together. “It’s Heron’s bé 
could be run on a self-supporting 
but isn’t, of course.” 

Beyond she could see fields, ste 
and wood lots, the trees showing 
tender, heartbreaking green. F 
bushes were in bloom and the sno 
clear and delicate, of the fruit tre 


ned 
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RESENTLY Tony and Neldg 

back from their ride and ey 
went swimming. It had turned ve 
toward noon, and the pool was 
warmer than the air. Linda prote: 
she had brought no suit, but ther 
stock of suits in the cabana, of 
and a maid produced one which | 
been worn. 

Tom Yorke got himself inte 
“Because,” he said proudly, “I hay 
fine physique’”’—which was perfe 
—but refused to do more than dit 
swim to the end of the pool and clin 
wrapping himself in a sheet-size 
and calling loudly for a drink. 
shone on his sleek red head. 

On the ledge at the far end of 
Nelda and Tony were deep in 
tion. Tony seemed to be protesti 
haps too much, thought Linda, 
as Nelda turned from him and in # 
dle of his sentence, plunged into t 
and swam away. ) 

The course of true*love, Linda t 

Luncheon was served on the 
and afterward as Tony and Ne 
disappeared and Yorke seemed a 
sistent, Linda excused herself and 
her room. She said, as Yorke chide 
“At my advanced age a twenty-mi 
is always indicated,” and, followed 
reproaches, went upstairs. She teé 
the slacks in which she had lunch 
lay down on the bed and prese 
asleep. 

When Linda woke she knew 
altered light in the room that 
slept for some time. It must be 1 
five. Well, no one had wakened h 
she had not been missed, she thoug! 
membering that Nelda had said son 
about people dropping in for cock 
put on her suit and the thin swea 
looked at herself in the glass. 

She.was thinner, she thought, tha 
she had left Benfield. She liked th 
muted pastel plaids, in a fine soft 
she liked her new-haircut. .. . She th 
But you could be one of a thousan 
Linda. Not like Nelda, for instance 
couldn’t be any more like Nelda. J 
der, she asked herself, frowning at 
flection, why I don’t like her. Not 
dislike her. It’s as if there were notl 

(Continued on page 75) 
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I’m keeping a nose on 


I'm just a hound dog called Butch to about every: 
body but The Boss. To him I’m The Nose. 


Why, he’d no more think of going hunting with 
any other nose than he’d chink of going migrant 
his gun. For...if I do sayso... ast nose of mine 
can find any critter that’s even thought of visiting 
over our way. 


But now The Boss has gone to war. 


Ill bet he misses those winter mornings we used 
to spend together, when the air itself smelled good. 
There’d bea light, tracking snow. And when I sang 
out on a hot rail ; . boy! ede 
haven’t signed me oP for opera! 


it’s a wonder they 


I miss those days, too. But I know that The Boss 


is in there fighting for the right to enjoy more of 


those days of freedom to have fun. 


The Boss said 
Just wait tll J 


“Keep a nose on things, Butch,’ 
when he left. And am I doing it! 


show him that new place I’ve found on the east ridge! 
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Here at Remington we are thankful for our 127 
years” experience in making fine arms and ammuni- 
tion for sportsmen. For that helped us convertquickly 
to vital wartime production when the need arose. 


When war came, an expansion program of almost 
incredible scope was launched. Fields were turned 
into vast, bustling factories. Hundreds of “little busi- 
nesses” pitched in to help supply necessary equip- 
ment. Many thousands of untrained workers were 


schooled by veteran Remington employees. 
And the result?... 


—during 1942, Remington produced enough small 
arms ammunition to fire more than 300 times at 
every Axis soldier. 

—during the last 7% months of that year alone, 
Remington produced more small arms ammunition 





Remington Sportsman* 3-shot autoloading 


shotgun and Nitro Express* shot shells 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


things 


than the entire country produced during all} 
years of World War I. 


—thousands upon thousands of military rifles 
speeded to our armed forces all over the world 


—and ; emington has received four Army-Navy 


sd me > Ee 

> 

' ii > 
Nae: a> Ba. 
The many ae of us who are Remingtor 
grateful that we are able to serve our country, 
alter the war is won, we will be glad to serve 
sportsmen friends again with the famous Remi 
line of sporting arms and ammunition. 


Meanwhile ...as a reminder of happy huntin) 
per lences in day S past, and those yet to come, 
might like a free, full-color enlargement of 
picture above. If so, write Dept. 34, Remington, 
Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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ited to find Ollie.” 


ause he was a friend of mine.” 

1 good a friend?” 

very. I had only known him a 
time.” 

> you know what he wanted?” 

ss. Information.” 

hat kind of information?” 

t his wife. Her name was Ma- 
e sound of my own voice amazed 
I didn’t sound frightened, which 
Des to prove something. I even man- 
a smile, like heroes do in movies. 
didn’t feel like a hero. I felt lousy. 
Professor Grisson is mad at you 
king his illusion box.” 

it stopped him. He asked, “Who?” 
ofessor Grisson, the magic man 
show at the Torrid Zone. You 
1 up his pet trick when you carted 
I's body off in his box.” 

didn’t like the way I was carrying 
Neither did I. But it was using up 
and that seemed important. 

said, “I don’t know what you’re 
g about.” 

lat makes us even, Mr. Martin. I’m 
ire I do, either. But I figure that you 
killed Ollie’s wife or else had it 
“When Ollie showed up and started 
questions, you got annoyed. So 
illed him.” 

asked, “Does that mean anything to 


jat I’m in a jam. I’m not so dumb I 
n't know that. But Id still like to 
why.” 

ling you wouldn’t do any good. 
wouldn’t remember.” 


ARD myself saying words that 
n't mean a thing. But my brain was 
‘Bing. There was an awful lot I didn’t 
stand and probably never would, 
ertain pieces were beginning to fit 
ind the thing that kept me going was 
Morgan. 

yerever I turned, however I thought, 
was right in the middle of this. Gregg 
in had been making a play for her. 
| man—Gregg’s father—had been 
Ing around. That setup had always 
iscrewy. It was all tied up in some 
stic way with Jonathan Tate and the 
d Zone and with a lot of other things 
nade no sense to me. 

rtin said, “Ollie Grant was no par- 
r friend of yours. You had some 
reason for coming up here.” 

0,” I answered, “I didn’t. I liked the 
Twas sorry for him. He was in loye 
his wife and he didn’t know she was 
.@ He knew you knew Jonathan Tate. 
Bnew that Mabel had come to see you 
ay before she was murdered. He fig- 
Maybe you could give him some in- 
ation. He must have stumbled on 
hing or you wouldn’t have done 


in looked straight at me. “That’s 
est you'll do?” 

could make things up,” I said, “but 
know I was doing it. You’d get 








probably would. But it wouldn’t 
any real difference.” 

hich is your way of telling me that 
ber is up.” 

pproximately.” 

hought about Judy. I figured I had 
ied the end of the trail, and that she 
Wd be next. 

thought about all the things—the 
S other than murder—which had 
happening. Then I said quietly, “Be- 
you pull the trigger, Mr. Martin, I 
to ask you something. Would the 
of six hundred and fifty-three thou- 
dollars mean anything to you?” 

. 
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Sound of Revelry 


Continued from page 26 


His eyes changed color. He said, “How 
much?” 

“Six hundred and fifty-three thousand 
dollars.” I said it the slow way, making 
it sound impressive. “That’s the exact 
amount, and it’s all in twenties, fifties and 
hundreds.” 

He said, 
money?” 

“Precisely that amount. Not a nickel 
more or a nickel less.” 

“Where?” 

I shook my head. “I wouldn’t be right 
bright if I told, would I?” 

“How long have you had it?” 

“T’m not telling that, either.” 

“Does anybody else know you’ve got 
ie 

“Yes.” I looked him straight in the 
eye and tried to make my voice sound 
convincing: “Not Judy, though. I didn’t 
tell her.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because she wasn’t telling me things. 


“You've got that much 
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So I held out on her. And I’m glad I did.” 
I was like a man in a strange room at 
midnight with the lights out. I was get- 
ting places, but I didn’t know where. 
Obviously, what I had said meant more 
to Arthur Gordon Martin than just so 
much money. He knew all about that 
particular money. He was willing to talk. 
Maybe he’d get tired of talking in a little 
while, but at the moment I was on top. 


I said, “That’s a heap of money, Mr. 


Martin—but it doesn’t mean anything to 
a dead mani.” 

“Meaning who?” 

“Me. If you shoot me, you won’t know 
where it is—and I won't care. We both 
lose.” 


E SAID carefully, “If I let you go, 
would you turn the money over to 
me and keep your mouth shut about this?” 
“Yes.” 
“Even about Ollie?” 
“Ollie’s dead. There’s nothing I could 
do for him.” 
He thought it over. “I might make a 
deal with you. You look sensible... .” 
He didn’t fool me for a minute. This 
man had personally murdered Ollie Grant. 


He was unquestionably involved in the 
killing of Mabel. He fitted—in some 
vague way—into the murder of Jonathan 
Tate and Babs Willard. He certainly 
wasn’t going to let me get away with any- 
thing, but it began to look as though he’d 
be willing to string along for a while if I 
could make him believe that he might get 
the money. 

I said, “I know you're tough. I’m will- 
ing to talk . . . on the basis that I haven’t 
got anything to lose.” 

“All right,” he said. “Talk.” 

I said, “Mind if I smoke?” 

“Go ahead.” 

His keen eyes watched every gesture as 
I reached into one pocket for a cigarette 
and another pocket for a match. I took a 
deep drag. It tasted good. I said, “I’m 
scared to death.” 

“You have every right to be.” 

I kept on talking as I moved toward the 
dresser near where he was standing. There 
was an ash tray on the dresser and I held 
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the dead match out in front of me. It was 
a natural, easy gesture. I was thinking so 
fast that I didn’t know what I was saying, 
but I suppose it sounded good, because he 
let me get away with it. 

I dropped the match into the ash tray. 
I kept my voice going. I was very close 
to him now. Close enough. 

I played football in high school. I used 
to drop kick. But I had never put so much 
into my right foot as I did then. 

I kicked him in the shin. 

A kick in the shin hurts. It hurts bad. 
You get a kick like that, and no matter 
what else you’ve got on your mind, you 
forget it for a couple of seconds. 

That was all the time I needed. The gun 
wavered and I grabbed it. I smashed my 
fist into his face. I gave him the knee 
where it would do the most good. 

I was twenty-six years of age and in 
good shape. He was fifty. I wrenched the 
gun away from him, reversed it, and hit 
him on the head. 

I gave it all I had. He didn’t cry out or 
groan. He sprawled out on the rug. I 
didn’t know whether I’d killed him and 
I didn’t care. He was out like a light, 
and I had the gun. 
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I pulled myself together. I was still 
holding the gun. I was ready to travel. 

And then I heard a noise. The front 
door opened. People came in. I closed 
the bedroom door nine tenths of the way. 
I glued my ear against the door, and lis- 
tened. 

I heard something. I heard a man’s 
voice, calling. He said, “Hier sind wir, 
Herr Oberst. Wo sind Sie?” 

And then instantly, another voice, loud 
and angry: “Speak English, you fool! 
Speak English!” 


OME time during the era when I had 

been exposed to education I had stud- 
ied German. I did it because of the lan- 
guage requirements and not because I 
wanted German. It seemed easier to me 
—and more sensible—than Latin. That 
was all. 

It was surprising that I remembered 
enough to get'a hint of what had been said 
in the next room. Of course, the tone 
helped, and recognition of a word here 
and there didn’t do any harm. But the im- 
portant thing, the pay-off, I could thank 
the newspapers and magazines for. It was 
that “Herr Oberst.” That meant “colo- 
nel,’ and a colonel is a big shot in any 
language, but especially in German. 

IdeaS were crowding in on me. They 
were coming fast and from all directions. 
Far off on the mental horizon I saw a 
glimmer of light, a faint spark of reason. 
Four men had walked into the apartment, 
most likely in answer to a telephone sum- 
mons. One of them had said something in 
German. He said it with the ease and 
naturalness with which one uses his native 
language. I couldn’t get it word for word, 
but I knew it added up to something like 
this: 

“We are here, Colonel. 
you?” 

I looked down at the unconscious figure 
of the eminently respectable Mr. Arthur 
Gordon Martin, and I held out my hand 
and said, “Heil, Kid!” 

At the moment it didn’t seem to be a 
bad gag, and I promised myself to remem- 
ber it for posterity, provided I survived 
long enough to take a hand in promoting 
the posterity business. 

The truth is that I was scared green, and 
was trying to convince myself that I 
wasn’t. These were Nazis, and we were at 
war with them. The kind of guys they pin 
Congressional medals on—they would 
have been elated at the chance I had. But 
I wasn’t elated. I wanted to get out of 
there. I wanted reinforcements—plenty of 
reinforcements. I was a one-man lost bat- 
talion. 

I was doing a lot of thinking. It didn’t 
take up much time. I was certain of one 
thing: When they found me, I'd be a dead 
duck. As dead as Ollie. As dead as Ma- 
bel and Jonathan Tate and Babs Willard. 
What came over me wasn’t courage. It 
was sheer desperation. 


Where are 


GLUED my eyes to the crack in the 

door and sized up the enemy forces. 
They were four. One was Gregg Martin. 
That didn’t surprise me. The second was 
Bob Norden, and that didn’t surprise me, 
either. 

The third man was Emil, headwaiter at 
the Torrid Zone. He looked twice as big 
as I remembered him. 

The fourth was Louie, the bus boy, 
the lad I’d caught snooping around Judy’s 
third-floor apartment at the club. They 
all seemed restless. I knew that whatever 
was going to happen would happen soon. 
To me. 

All this was a matter of seconds. Some- 
one had called to his colonel in German. 
Someone else had ordered him to speak 
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EYES OVERWORKED? Just put two drops of 
Murine in each eye. Right away you feel it 
start tocleanseand soothe your eyes. You get— 
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QUICK RELIEF! Murine’s 7 scientifically 
blended ingredients quickly relieve the dis- 
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English. The first man said, “I’m sorry. I 
thought—” 

“You're not supposed to think. In this 
country we speak only English—even 
among ourselves.” 

That was that. They spoke only Eng- 
lish. But they still saluted the swastika. 

I concentrated on my immediate prob- 
lem. It was as simple as something in dif- 
ferential calculus. I was here. So were 
they. I had slugged their top man. There 
wasn’t going to be any armistice. I looked 
down at my hand and saw the snub- 
nosed little automatic. I took a fresh grip 
on myself and remembered some ROTC 
stuff: 

“They're four against one,” I told my- 
self. ‘But you know where they are and 
what they’re doing. They don’t know any- 
thing about you. You've got a chance to 
win because the elements of initiative and 
surprise are on your side.” 


HE four men were getting restless. 

One of them called, “Mr. Martin?.. .” 
It was Gregg. I wondered why a son 
would call his father mister. Even in Ger- 
many. Then Emil, who seemed to wield 
considerable influence, said, “Could he 
have gone out?” and someone else said, 
“Irmesureshe didnit. <. 1s 

“About thirty seconds, Harrison.” That 
was me talking to me. “Make up your 
mind.” 

If there’d been any other way out, I 
wouldn’t have done it. But a man—even 
a man as scared as I was—will do what 
he’s got to do. 

One thing I knew, and one thing only. 
This wasn’t any time for picturesque 
drama. No “Hands up, gentlemen: I’ve 
got you covered.” Not with these babies. 

I made sure that the safety catch of the 
automatic was off. I waited just long 
enough for my heart to sound a shade 
quieter than a trip hammer. Then I flung 
open the living-room door and went in 
shooting. 

Bob Norden was the closest and I let 
him have it. The gun made an awful 
racket, but Norden didn’t utter a sound. 
The other three stood rigid for an instant. 
I fired again: this time at Emil. That was 
because he was nearest to me. 

I didn’t have time to be afraid now. The 
chips were down, and no matter how bad 


'| this was, it was better than thinking. 


I made a dash for the front door. I 


' ripped it open and dashed into the hall. 


Somebody ran after me, and I heard a 
sound about twice as loud as a French 75. 
An apartment door opened and a woman 
stuck her head out, just as the gun 
sounded. She let out a horrible scream 
and slammed her door. I didn’t blame her. 

No time to play around with elevators. 
I tore open the fire door. It had the word 
Exit written on it, and that seemed like an 
excellent suggestion. I ran down a short 
flight of concrete stairs and turned just in 
time to see the door at the top open again. 
Louie came through, followed by Gregg 
Martin. They both had guns and they 
both fired at me. 


HERE were two flights of stairs be- 

tween each pair of floors: about a 
dozen steps down, a landing, and then 
another dozen steps. I remembered read- 
ing once that shooting an automatic was 
the same as pointing your finger. So I 
pointed my finger. Louie said something 
in German. It sounded painful and pro- 
fane. I didn’t stop to see whether Id hit 
him. I kept on going. Fast. And Gregg 
Martin followed me down. 

It was a long way to the ground floor. 
Martin was descending fast. I knew be- 
cause I was breaking world’s speed rec- 
ords, and he wasn’t gaining on me. Every 
so often I caught a glimpse of his face. It 
was still handsome, but it was dangerous. 

Every once in a while he popped at me, 
and I let fly at him. Round and round we 
went, like two insects sliding down a cork- 
screw. From beyond the various fire doors 
we passed, I could hear screams. The ten- 


ants had been aroused and that was plenty 
okay with me. I hoped somebody had 
telephoned the police. That’s what I 
wanted most. Lots of coppers. Nice, big, 
brave cops. And I wanted them especially 
badly right then because my gun wouldn't 
fire any more. Bullets gone. Clip empty. 

Another shot from Gregg’s gun. Louie 
had dropped out of the scene. I had been 
moving at maximum speed up to that mo- 
ment, but now I really put on the pressure. 

One floor from the bottom, I saw some- 
thing. I didn’t like what I saw. It was the 
last stairway, but the door wasn’t there. It 
was a long way off. Miles away. Maybe 
thirty feet. 

Not so good. Gregg Martin was so 
close that he couldn’t miss me if I at- 
tempted to sprint that thirty feet. He’d 
have more than enough time to stand 
steady and plug me. All that running for 
nothing. I did the only thing possible. I 
crouched against the wall and prayed that 
Gregg would keep right on coming. 

He did. I bent at the waist.and hit him 
hard. A neat football tackle. His gun 
clattered out of his hand as we hit the top 
of that last stairway together. 

We rolled down. Concrete is hard. It 
hurts. But you don’t notice it when you’re 
afraid of getting killed. We were still 
tangled up in each other when we hit the 
street level. 

It was more of a wrestling match than 
a fight. And not a pretty wrestling match, 
either. None of this razzle-dazzle stuff. It 
was grim and dirty. We gouged and kneed 
and kicked and butted. I had one idea and 
one idea only: to keep close to the guy, to 
keep my arms around him. That was my 
only chance. 

There was a steel door at the end of that 
thirty-foot stretch of corridor. And all of 
a sudden it burst open. Three men came 
running in. They were carrying guns. They 
wore beautiful blue uniforms with brass 
buttons. 

I thought: Cops! 

Then I passed out. 


WAS lying on a bed, not enjoying the 

odor of antiseptics. I didn’t have to 
open my eyes to know where I was. I 
thought: No matter who gets killed, J 
wind up in a hospital. 

I moved my arms experimentally, and 
then my legs. All present or accounted 
for. I wasn’t sure about my head. Where 
that should have been was one huge ex- 
quisite pain: not a headache pain—the 
pain of bruises. I hoped there wasn’t a 
mirror handy. I knew I wouldn’t be 
a pretty sight. 

A voice sounded from close to the bed. 
It was a lovely voice. It sounded sweeter 
than any other voice in the world. It be- 
longed to Max Gold. The voice said, “Our 
one-man blitz is waking up.” 

That seemed to be a suggestion, so I 
took it. I opened one eye. I was willing to 
open the other, but the eye refused. I fig- 
ured that Gregg Martin’s fist was prob- 
ably caught in it. 

The first person I saw was Judy. Her 
eyes were the soft gray of a summer sea at 
dawn. That’s what I said to myself as I 
looked at them, and I wondered whether 
it would always take a punch in the nose 
to bring out the poet in me. 

I winked at her with my good eye, 
which had the effect of blacking out the 
room, since the other one was tightly and 
painfully closed. When I looked at her 
again, she was smiling. I thought: A warm 
smile like a summer sea .. . And then I 
thought: Oh, nerts! Is that the only cute 
thing you can think of? 

I was in that kind of a humor. Trivial 
things like pains and aches seemed of ab- 
solutely no importance. Just being alive 
was a grand feeling. My body was bruised, 
but my brain was clear. Nice rhythm to 
that line. I decided to keep it in the act. 

George Ballard was sitting at the foot 
of the bed, close to Judy. Max Gold was 
hovering over me like a mother chick with 
one hen. Mother chick ... no, I had that 
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ward, but J didn’t care. I didn’t care 

it anything just then except life, lib- 

and the pursuit of Judy. 

mething was missing. I said, “How 

> Andy Sullivan isn’t here?” 

lax Gold smiled. It was a miracle. I 

d. I said, “It’s a real smile. Warm 

E nerous. It makes you look like a 

an being.” 

lax said, “How you feeling?” 

fine. Perfect. But I ache like crazy.” 
‘hat ain’t unnatural. You got pushed 
made a gesture, and Judy understood. 

slipped a cigarétte between my lips. 

jeld the match for me, and then bent 

and kissed me. I said, “Haven’t you 

shame?” and she said, “Of course 


rrinned. It probably wasn’t a person- 
grin because my lips were puffed, but 
| could see that my intentions were 
. I said, “I’m the belle of the ball. 
| when have [I rated all this atten- 


Ace a couple of hours ago,” said Max 
“TI got to hand it to you, sonny.” 


PEAEY were all smiling at me. Approv- 

hgly. I loved it. I loved not being 
bker in the deck. I thought back over 
‘had happened. An idea hit me. It 
hard. I said, “That outfit—they’re 


Miwas George Ballard who answered. 
quiet, even voice said, “Yes; we 
” 


ax was nodding, too, but he was still 
9. He said, “How did you find out?” 
"Maid, “They talked German. The old 
Gregg Martin’s father . . . he was 
ead cat.” 
hat makes you say that?” 
hey called him ‘Herr Oberst.’ That 
es him a colonel in the Fatherland. 
hot.” 

ard said, “Do you feel fit to tell us 
s ory, Harrison? From the begin- 
could,” I said, “if Judy would sit 
D | and feel my pulse.” 

lax Gold laughed and got up to change 
| with Judy. She was a good pulse 
tr. I didn’t care how long it took to 
ny story. 
aad to go back quite a way. I made 
short as possible, but there was still 
to tell. 
hen I got to the part about Mabel, 
Gold chipped in. He said, “I hadn’t 
ed it that way, Steve.” Steve, he 
calling me now. “I knew you knew 
body was there, and that you had 
ned to take it away. But I wasn’t sure 
hadn’t killed her.” 
‘m not the type,” I said. “I was wor- 
about this little lady—the one who’s 
ing my hand.” 
went on with the story. When I 
hed the apartment of Arthur Gordon 
tin, Ballard slowed me down. He 
ed asking questions, checking on de- 
I looked at him and then at Max 


ax grinned and said, “That’s okay, 
i. Ballard is from the Federal Bureau 
hvestigation.” 

gave Ballard a double take. F.BI., 
_ That explained a lot of things. It 
ained why he was a cop, but didn’t act 
acop. It explained... 

w, heck,” I said, “then you knew all 
ime the Nazis were mixed up in this?” 
es.” That was Ballard. “But we 
dn’t find what we wanted. I couldn’t. 
whole bureau couldn’t. You did it 
s.”” 

did what?” 

Ou spotted the one man we’d never 
able to identify. You discovered that 
ur Gordon Martin was head of the 


(0 


of 


it 

\) 

if 

(i. z 

ou mean I’ve done something worth 
” 

ft 


Mmes.” Ballard looked straight at me. 


Collier's for June 26, 1943 


“You've done something rather magnifi- 
cent.” 

I was embarrassed. I felt a sense of hu- 
mility and of gratitude. “Thanks,” I said. 
“That removes a little of the curse from 
being 4-F.” 

Ballard said, “You've put the finishing 
touches on the most dangerous subversive 
group in the United States. You’ve uncov- 
ered the leader and placed him in our lap. 
You found their bank roll and handed it to 
us. If I start dwelling on the importance 
of what you’ve accomplished, I’ll slop 
over.” 

I felt silly. I felt happy. I knew that I 
was blushing with what was left of my 
face. I still didn’t understand it, but the 
important thing was that I was aces with 
Judy and aces with myself. It was a nice 
feeling, after what I’d been going through. 

I said, “What happened to the others?” 

“Ollie, as you know, is dead. Martin 
killed him. Martin is in the hospital under 
heavy guard, getting over a concussion. 
He'll probably be executed as a spy. Nor- 
den is dead... .” I felt funny when he said 
that, but he reassured me: “You mustn’t 
feel badly. Suppose you’d been in North 
Africa when this happened. Would you 
feel badly about having killed aman?” ~ 

“T suppose not... .” 

“Emil is seriously wounded. He prob- 
ably won’t live. Louie is badly hurt, but 
they say he’ll get over it—for a while. 
Gregg Martin is bunged up worse than 
you are, and we’ve got him.” 

“And the blonde, Claire Livingston? 
Was she in on this?” 

“Yes. We picked her up promptly. We 
also got William, the assistant bartender at 
the Torrid Zone, and a chap named John 
Stacey, not to mention a half dozen others 
whom you’ve never met.” 

“You work fast,” I said. Then I had an- 
other thought, “What about that waiter, 
Paul? He always seemed to be around.” 

Ballard chuckled. “Paul is an F.B.I. 
agent.” 

“Well, I'll be darned! The club shapes 
up like espionage headquarters.” 

“Tt was,” stated Ballard. “Just exactly 
that.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“We make it a rule not to tell things. 
Not a word more than we have to. Asa 
matter of fact, 'm glad now that we 
didn’t.” 

“Why?” 

“Because if you’d understood what was 
going on, you wouldn’t have played your 
own game... and if you hadn’t done that, 
we would still have been trying to find the 
head man.” 


SAID, “I’ve done a lot of talking. Sup- 

pose you start telling me things.” 

“T will.” Judy fired up another cigarette 
for me. Ballard’s voice was soothing: 

“When Max Gold talked to you after 
the killing of Babs Willard, you mentioned 
the name of Jonathan Tate. You told 
about a certain episode which had hap- 
pened that night in Tate’s penthouse. 
That registered with Max.” 

“Why?” 

“Because he—as well as the entire New 
York City police department—has been 
co-operating with us on a lot of things. 
Max knew that we were interested in Tate. 
We knew that Tate was an American 
Quisling, and that he was probably treas- 
urer of this subversive group. But we also 
knew that Tate had a streak of decency in 
him somewhere, and he’d been having at- 
tacks of conscience since the United States 
got into the war. When he was killed, we 
knew why. We went to his apartment, 
found his body, checked it against your 
story—and examined his apartment. That 
was the first place we slipped.” 

“Where?” 

“He had a safe built into the wall of his 
apartment. We figured there might have 
been a lot of money in there, because for 
the sort of work that outfit has been doing, 
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they need cash. We didn’t find any money, 
which seemed to indicate that the mur- 
derers had not only killed him to shut his 
mouth, but they had also taken with them 
whatever money might. have been on 
hand. Your discovery of the six hundred 
and fifty-three thousand dollars told us a 
lot of things.” 

“As for instance?” 

“Tt explained why this young lady...” 
he smiled at Judy, “had not been killed.” 

I sat up in bed. “You mean she was in 
danger?” 

“Yes. But we didn’t know it until a 
couple of hours ago. The F.B.I. will ac- 
cept help from loyal Americans, but we 
will never knowingly let a private citizen 
stick his chin out. If there are any risks 
to be run, we prefer to run them ourselves. 
We know now that Miss Morgan was seen 
when she left you on the terrace that night. 
We know that Claire Livingston went to 
the Torrid Zone, dressed exactly as she 
was the night Tate was killed, with the 
object of discovering whether Miss Mor- 
gan would recognize her.” 

“Which she promptly did.” 

“Yes. But she had promised us to keep 
quiet about it. She had given us her word 
not even to tell you.” 

I looked at Judy. “You sure can keep 
a secret, honey.” 

“T didn’t like it,” she said, pushing me 
down on the pillow. “But Mr. Ballard had 
impressed on me that this was wartime, 
and that if I was willing to work with them 
at all, I shouldn’t let my personal feelings 
interfere.” 

“T’m afraid of a woman with that much 
self-control,’ I said. “But go ahead.” 


“T WANT you to understand clearly,” 

said Ballard, “that if we had known 
then what we know now, we would never 
have used Miss Morgan as we did. We did 
not believe that she had been recognized 
or could be in danger. In fact, our theory 
was just the reverse of that.” 

“Why?” 

“Because the Torrid Zone was a clear- 
inghouse for the entire espionage and 
sabotage group. We knew every person of 
importance connected with the organiza- 
tion—except one. We didn’t know the 
head man, and until we identified him— 
the arrest of the others would merely 
have crippled their activities for a little 
while. 

“We had Emil and Louie and William 
and the others spotted. We had Paul 
working under cover there. That was sim- 
ple enough because most of the employees 
and almost all of the customers were good, 
average, loyal Americans. So we wanted 
the club to continue to operate. If it had 
gone out of business, we’d have been ex- 
changing something we knew about for 
something we didn’t know. We told Miss 
Morgan as much as we could tell, and 
she agreed to play ball with us.” 

“TI wanted to be on the team, too, but 
she wouldn’t let me.” 

Ballard made a gesture of apology. 
“You can blame us for whatever she did, 
or didn’t do.” 

“Like not firing Emil when he started 
shoving me around?” 

Judy said, “I felt badly about that, 
Steve. But they had asked me not to dis- 
charge certain employees—the Nazi ones 
—no matter what happened.” 

“She handled things our way right from 
the beginning,” said Ballard. “We told her 
as much of the truth as seemed necessary. 
No more. It was on our suggestion that 
she accepted the legacy.” 

I asked, “Why did Tate leave it to her 
in the first place?” 

“We'll never know his exact reasons. 
But it was probably a gesture of revenge. 
He suspected that he was in danger. If his 
fears were well-founded, he’d have the 
perverse satisfaction of knowing that he 
had gummed up their machinery. But he 
misfigured about the money.” 


Collier's for 


I said, “I don’t get it.” 

“He had possession of their treasury— 
the money you found. They probably 
thought he had it in his apartment. Fear- 
ing that he was in danger, he may have 
figured that they'd try to get the money 
before killing him . . . and by hiding it, 
he’d have a talking point that might save 
his life. His selection of a hiding place was 
adroit. His manner of concealing the key 
was equally clever... .” 

“And those lads I found snooping 
around the apartment; they were looking 
for the key?” 

“No. That was the really clever part of 
what Jonathan Tate did. They were look- 
ing for something, but they didn’t know 
what. They probably thought that the ac- 
tual money was hidden in the club. For 
all they knew, Judy had gotten it from 
Tate. If that were so, they had to find out 
for sure. Without that money, they were 
relatively helpless. Getting fresh money 
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in from Germany isn’t as easy now as it 
used to be. 

“The way they figured it . . . which 
was the way we wanted them to believe 

. was that Judy was a nice, egotistical 
little dancer to whom the inheritance 
meant little more than a chance to shine 
professionally. When Claire Livingston 
showed herself at the club and nothing 
happened, they felt sure that even though 
they had seen Judy, she had not seen 
them. So they continued to meet at the 
Torrid Zone. A big, public, gay place 
like that was the safest rendezvous in the 
world. Am I going too fast?” 

“T’m dizzy,” I confessed. “But I’ve been 
that way so long it doesn’t matter.” 


a E KNEW,” continued George Bal- 

lard, “from your description, who 
had killed Tate and why. But while pick- 
ing them up would have been interesting, 
that wasn’t what we were after. We could 
get Norden and this Livingston woman 
any time we wanted. We could get Sta- 
cey and Louie and William and Emil. 
But we figured that by having the club 
stay open, by letting them think they were 
safe—we would some way, somehow, 
identify the big man, the man we really 
wanted. And that was where youcamein.” 


“T tell you it’s your turn to wash the dishes!” 


June 26, 1943 


I said, “I love the glory of it, Ballard— 
but I could be wrong. Just because they 
called him Herr Oberst...” I sat up again. 
“How did you even know that? Before 
just now, I mean.” 

“When we found you, you were bab- 
bling. You kept saying, “They're Ger- 
mans ... they’re Germans. . . . They 
called the old man Herr Oberst... .’” 


LOOKED at Judy. “I'd better be care- 

ful. I talk in my sleep.” 

“We ransacked the apartment. We 
found what we think is a notebook in 
code. We found other things that seem 
to tie up Arthur Gordon Martin as the 
chief, aside from that Herr Oberst crack. 
We hope the little book we found has 
some new names for us. Our experts are 
working on it now.” 

I said, “I’ve got to ask a few questions. 
First, why didn’t they kill Judy Morgan 
right away if they recognized her?” 
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“Because they didn’t think she had 
recognized them—and that apparently 
left them safe. If they had killed her, 
there would have been a lot of legal 
trouble about the title, and the club might 
have had to close. And that would have 
bothered them, because at that time they 
thought the missing money was hidden 
somewhere in the building. Is that clear?” 

“Yes. Now, another: Why did Claire 
Livingston make a play for me?” 

“Because she knew you were practi- 
cally engaged to Miss Morgan—” 

“Not practically. Completely is the 
word.” 

“And there was more than a chance 
that you knew whatever she knew. In 
other words, if Miss Morgan had the an- 
swer to the missing money, they figured 
she might have told you. If you had 
known, and if you could have become suf- 
ficiently interested in our blond friend... . 
you might have talked.” ' 

I said, “You're leaving me nothing. I 
thought it was my masculine appeal.” 

“Anything else you want to know?” 

“Why did they kill Mabel Grant?” 

“Because she had enough of a claim on 
the estate-to cloud the title.” 

“That’s not much of a reason for mur- 
dering a woman.” 
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“Tn wartime, they don’t call itn 
“T see. ... Did you ever find her 
“No. These people would b 
efficient about a thing like that.” 
I shook my head. “I’m glad Ol] 
know about it. He was really in Ie 
her.” 
Max Gold stepped in. “He 
killed Mabel was easy enough, 
you're interested, Steve. One of tJ 
bunch waited on Mabel and Mi 
that night. They heard enougk 
there was an appointment at th 
the next day. They probably ha 
guys planted there. Chances 
didn’t plan to knock her off th 
pick her up after she left. So 
rives early. One of them lets hi 
takes her upstairs—which 
routine to her. Then he kills b 
figure maybe they can get the b 
before anybody knows about it 
“They probably contact Ma 
structions. These Germans don’ 
thing without orders. Whils 
talking to him—and they would: 
telephone—Miss Morgan come 
sees the body. She telephones 
ain’t there. She won’t stay are 
a dead dame, so she comes after 
see her go, get a gander at Mak 
maybe Miss Morgan’s in a mess, 
up your rug trick. 
“So while you go after you 
friend in Brooklyn, the Nazis co 
find the coast clear and take 
away. If anybody has seen it wh 
been gone, they haven’t lost any 
it hasn’t been seen, they’re just ti 
to the good.” 
“Poor Professor Grisson,” I s 
owe him a new crate for his pet | 


ALLARD broke in: “There” 
thing that might interest ya 
son. Gregg Martin is not the sc 
thur Gordon Martin.” ' 

“No kidding?” 

“No. Gregg told us himself. 
he thought it might help his ¢ 
could prove that he wasn’t relat 
chief of the outfit. The young 
full-blooded German. He had 6 
cated in France, which checked i 
the old man, who had lived in P 
of his life.” 

“And Claire?” 

“German. We had her pegg 
the beginning. But we didn’t kno 
thing about the Martins until y 
along.” 

I reached for a drink of wate 
fresh cigarette. “What gives 
asked. 

“Nothing. They'll let you go hi 
soon as you feel able. The on 
you can do for us is to keep your: 
shut until the trial. We'd rather t 
your story that way.” 

The two men rose. Ballard she 
with me and said something ni 
Gold gave me a hard grip an 
smile. 

“You're a good guy,” he 
glad you know I ain’t as dumb 
must have thought I was.” 

I said, “You couldn’t be.” 

He laughed out loud. He 
you ever stumble over any mor 
sonny—come to me first. We'll 
next one together.” ; 

They waved and went out. I cl 
one eye that wasn’t closed alread 
hurt all over, but that didn’t bo 

I felt something on my face. 
strand of Judy’s red hair. I op 
good eye and liked what I saw 
over me. She said, “You know ¥ 
thinking, don’t you, Steve?” 

I said, “Yes. But that isn’t img 

“What is important?” she ask 

“Tt’s important for you to kiss 
mediately and thoroughly and fo 

She did. 
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THE END 
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physical my legs jerked just like everybody 
else’s.” 

Having watched the C.O. reach such a 
ruddy high in emotion, Ding-Dong was 
quite unprepared for his sudden blanch. 
For the first time in his long and distin- 
guished career, the manual couldn’t aid 
General Harding. He had lived by the 
book and now it had betrayed him. There 
was no regulation in it covering a com- 
manding officer’s dealing with a mental 
case. Trying to control his unbecoming 
tremor, he listened numbly to Private 
Williams’ chorus in crape. Now that the 
Army had finally been broad-minded in 
his case, Ding-Dong didn’t feel he was 
doing his share just playing clarinet. 

“It’s got no menace,” he said. 

To smarten up enough to get by the 
doctors, Ding-Dong had tried reading 
books without moving his lips much, and 
it was this he wished to discuss with the 
general. Having brushed up on Sitting 
Bull, Wild Bill Hickok and Daniel Boone, 
not to mention Tom Swift and His Electric 
Rifle, he wanted to become a scout. “I 
want to get action,” he said. 

Only then was General Harding con- 
vinced he was dealing with a problem child 
and not a potential ax murderer. “We'll 
see you get it!” he roared. “There’s nine- 
teen thousand men in this camp and they 
all eat potatoes!” 


HERE Ding-Dong had always been 

a musician who could take his po- 
tatoes or leave them alone, he soon learned 
the mess sergeant had other theories. When 
Sunday came he had long since lost all 
hopes of ever facing the enemy armed 
with anything more deadly than a paring 
knife. For the first two days he had tried 
to keep his spirits up by counting the 
spuds that passed through his hands, ones 
with sprouts counting double. Then, as 
he realized he was a permanent K. P. with 
no chance of ever being decorated with 
anything but gravy stains, all hope left 
him. 

On that Sunday, hidden behind moun- 
tains of potatoes, Katie Harding found 
what was left of the King of Swing. 

“Go ’way,” he said, seeing her. “Girls 
aren’t allowed in Army camps.” 

“This. one is,” Katie said confidently. 
“Old Baldy’s my father.” 

Numbed by this sudden exposure, Ding- 
Dong dropped three potatoes. Katie was 
seventeen but despite her tender years 
she had all the determination of her for- 
midable sire. Glowing, she surveyed Ding- 
Dong with all the worldly wisdom of a 
lady alligator. Blue eyes shining, wearing 
her handsome red hair in a mature up- 
swept roll, she moved right in on him. 

“What are you so shy about? Why, 
for ages I’ve gone out of my mind when 
you beat it out, Ding-Dong. My face fell 
right on tne floor when I heard you were 
in our camp. You're solid, man.” 

“Not for the duration,” he said darkly. 
“T’m off that jive.” 

“That’s what you think,” she said cheer- 
fully. “You're to get your clarinet and 
report to my house at three o’clock, Pri- 
vate Williams.” 

There were among the younger set at 
Camp Navajo a respectable gathering of 
hepcats and, as Katie explained, she led 
this group of the faithful. With her fa- 
ther gone for the day she had no hesitation 
at requisitioning the one and only Ding- 
Dong Williams for a session that would 
set the cats howling. 

“You needn’t look so dopey,” she fin- 
ished. And then, with a rush of touching 
anxiety, “You haven’t lost your lip, have 
you?” 

“No, ma’am,” Ding-Dong said slowly, 
almost wishing he had. “It’s just that I 
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got no future. All I'm gonna see of this 
war is the potatoes.” 

“Oh, relax,” she grinned. “Baldy’s al- 
ways throwing the book at someone.” 
When he didn’t brighten, she skirted his 
flank. “You handle the licorice-stick de- 
partment and I'll handle Pops, Ding-Dong. 
Between us, we’ll really have these charac- 
ters hanging on the ropes.” 

Gradually he emerged from his dismal 
soul state. “You mean that?” he asked, 
looking almost hopeful. “You think I can 
play my way outta here?” 

She was positively touched. If she hadn't 
been practically engaged to two lieutenants 
and a cavalry captain, she would have 
taken Ding-Dong over, herself. 

“Private Williams,” she said, every 
ounce the commanding officer’s daughter, 
“if you're as floy-floy in the flesh as when 
your knocking yourself out on a platter, 


guilty of understatement. Within ten min- 
utes the house was not only jumping but 
coming apart at the beams. The reverbera- 
tions of that famed clarinet brought 
the camp running faster than a chow 
call. 

Blue Room was their getaway piece 
and never had Ding-Dong’s public heard 
him throw it away like he did out there 
on the edge of the Painted Desert. With 
those KP blues all around him, he brought 
the boys into Avalon, knocking the rhythm 
against the melody until the whole house 
was shaking. 

“He’s gone,” Katie cried rapturously. 
“Oh, beat it out, gate!” 

Outside, the soldiers forgot the blazing 
sun. Some of the nursery trade so forgot 
the urgencies of their new calling that 
they burst into wild shags. Sweet Georgia 
Brown, the Iady of a thousand riffs, was 











“I suppose it’s just a rumor, but I did hear that every one of these 
big bombs on Lend-Lease eventually goes to Germany or Japan” 
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I'll make Baldy give you a gun. See if I 
don’t!” 

With the desperation of one who had 
found some chance of escaping a fate 
worse than life in a symphony, Ding-Dong 
reported wired for sound. Katie’s wiles 
had persuaded the mess sergeant she was 
really doing him a great favor in taking 
Ding-Dong off his hands. 


ENERAL HARDING’S residence 
was never designed for the session 

that ensued. While the contractors had al- 
lowed for possible twisters, both from 
without and within, depending upon where 
the general chose to blow up, this sturdy 
home was still only made of cement and 
wood. Katie had rounded up all the young 
officers who were off duty, her own daz- 
zling set of Army hepcats, a smattering of 
Waacs, and several young women from the 
Nurses Corps. 
_ “But I thought I was just gonna make 
jam,” he protested. “You didn’t say noth- 
ing about my having to meet people.” 

Happily aware that her two lieutenants 
and the handsome cavalry captain were 
watching the way she clung to him, Katie 
gave Ding-Dong her most alluring smile. 
“Look over there! Once the living room’s 
cleared, the joint’s jumping.” 

For once in her life Katie Harding was 
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taking the beating of her life. Riding it 
away, crying out all his hopes of playing 
himself out of the kitchen, Ding-Dong 
ignored all those jazz lovers crowding 
in on him. Backed up by a big colored boy 
who played a lovely walking bass, Private 
Williams went right out of his mind. Thir- 
teen choruses that gutty ensemble went, 
all of them. trying to stay with his reed, 
showing Ding-Dong that if it wasn’t for 
the war they could have been big leaguers, 
too. 

No wonder Brig. General Baldy Har- 
ding couldn’t be heard bellowing in the 
center of his own living room. With him, 
lean and gray, the Assistant Secretary of 
War whose plane he had just met was 
staring at this madhouse, still unnerved 
by the impromptu jitterbugging he had 
witnessed on the C.O.’s lawn. Having dis- 
persed the soldiers with a wrath sizable 
to destroying whole panzer divisions, 
Baldy had gone storming into his house, 
unable to believe his outraged ears. 

“Quiet!” he roared in a voice that woke 
three Indians on a neighboring mountain. 
“Quiet!” he stormed, sounding so much 
like a four-motor bomber about to crash 
in the living room that he actually achieved 
a ghastly silence. 

Katie gave a terrified whimper at the 
color in his face. 






























































4 
“The whole deal’s off, Ding-L 
moaned. “How did I know he wi 
barging in with his brass hat?” 
Shoving the cats aside, 
ding planted himself before th 
“For conduct unbecoming s¢ 
rasped. His voice collapsed 
gled gasp as he unerringly pick 
prit responsible for his humili 
Williams,” he panted, ignoring 
“You—you—” Only the Ass 
tary’s interested gaze prevent 
ing this enemy of all the better 
limb from limb. While he 
gling with this laudable imp 
whispered in his ear. Slowly 
receded from his jowls. 
“Williams,” he barked, “you 
a scout, don’t you? Well, fi 
two days you’re on detached d 
scouting. Just keep out of ou 
we’re on maneuvers!” 


ITH the haze shimm 
golden reaches Privat 
happily pointed his jeep into tk 
spaces. Overwhelmed at this 
polish up his scouting he was 
interview the Navajos. Havin 
opportunity come just when he 
to fret that maybe the gener 
him had filled him with the hig 
General Harding would be mi 
of his judgment when Ding-D 
into another Kit Carson, m 
wearing a real buckskin jacket 
Lieutenant Bates had been 
cific as he bundled Ding-Do; 
and all, into the handiest jeep. * 
he said, “just keep going unti 
furthest Indian village. There 
where around Echo Mountai 
Dong’s gratitude so embarras: 
gruffly thrust some cigarette 
“Here, you better take these. 
ably need some.” 
“No, thanks,” said Ding- 
wouldn’t want the Indians thiz 
a reefer. They’ve got ethics.” — 
Heading into the sinking 
pretending he was a real scol 
time Camp Navajo was only a| 
the darkening horizon he was 
volved with carrying a messa 
the enemy lines, stopping no\ 
to dispatch a German sentry. 
When night fell with terri 
ness he withdrew from the Germ 
stabbing on his lights. For the }} 
he had skirted the desert’s rim } 
sure just where he was, he was 
the headlights picked up a lai 
of dogs. While these dogs stra 
sembled coyotes, Ding-Dong 
certain they were man’s best frie 
looked like dogs and they trotte 
and they barked like dogs, onl 


whine like an E-flat clarinet s May 
upper register. you 
Not until the road disappeare i 
from under him did he wonder p May 
integrity of these dogs. No i] Your 
around. With trees he could ha}, 
himself some moss and decide} 
way was north. || 
Coming with the blasting h Tree 
angry furnace the dawn found Ye 
miserably in his jeep. Followi \ 
lore of Kit Carson he had trai “nk 
Dipper until he succeeded in tf Vl 
handsomely lost. port 
With the gas rationing and ¢ m2 
feel right about just driving ar 
night and so had curled up in t 
his combat car. | 
Behind him was the rising du} ¢ 
Baldy Harding was already vali | 
ing the Red forces against 
Honor-bound to leave the Armyt} 19 


devices, Ding-Dong plunged al 








COMING AT VOU, SCHICKLGRUBER / 


to figure how many million tons of it would 


Maybe you overlooked this machine when 
you planned your world conquest, Adolf. 
Maybe you never saw one, yourself, and 
your agents forgot to tell you. But soon 
you'll be seeing it in your nightmares — 
seventeen tons of “Caterpillar” Diesel D8 
Tractor burying you under earth and rock! 


You said those soft, money-grubbing 
Americans knew nothing of making war. 
Well, we’re learning. But there was one im- 
portant part of war we didn’t have to learn, 
and that was moving dirt. Did you ever stop 


CATERPILLAR 


have to be moved to win this war, Adolf? 
You'd be surprised. 

You see, we've been using “Caterpillar” 
Diesels for quite a while. They were ready 
when we had to build Army camps and 
Navy bases and airports and war plants in 
such a hurry. The earth they moved in *4] 
alone was equal to digging two Panama 
Canals. And, meanwhile, over in England 
they did their part in stopping your invasion. 
How do you suppose those bombed airfields 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


TO WIN THE WAR: 





WORK—FIGHT—BUY U. S. WAR BONDS! 


were repaired so fast, and the rubble of 
cities cleared away, and the channel fortifi- 
cations thrown up? 


“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors sort of got 
in your way in Egypt, too. Did Rommel 
ever tell you about the forty miles of tank- 
traps they dug on the Alamein line? Or 
the trans-African airway they helped build? 

Next time you talk to Tojo ask him how 
the Yank engineers tear roads out of the 
jungle and the Artillery hauls up its big 
guns with “Caterpillar” Diesels. He found 
out on New Guinea and Guadalcanal. 

So look in your crystal ball, Schickl- 
gruber, and before’ you stop shivering re- 
member never to start a war unless you've 
got the horsepower to finish it. 
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REF: -- WA/5925/Eng. NOM ing | 
Dear Sirs? 


I would like to express my appreciation of the 
valuable assistance which was rendered to us by your 
representative at Roberts Field, Mr. McKenney. 


It was largely through his assistance that we ; +— 
were able to save one of our aifcraft which had a tefor 
forced landing in that area, 


There is no doubt about it that Mr. McKenney's J, aa 
ingenuity in making a condenser from sardine cans to ; ° 
replace the unserviceable item on the starter coil \ . bow b 
enabled us to fly the machine away in time to avoid : ; mol 
the rains, when the machine would probably have been —« 

bogged for months, ~ ae 


Yours faithfully, 


Squadron Leader ’ din 
Senior Technical orri eer 
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Intercontinental Division Re 5 ; : 
Washington National Airport ; i ; ig | 
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Charles McKenney, whose improvised condenser saved an 









R. A. F. warplane in Africa, has been with TWA 6 years. Bo 

At the age of 28, he is an alert, competent artisan who typi- a 

SA RD NE CA Re S fies the resourcefulness and performance of the hundreds a 
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of our armed forces through Army Air Transport Command os 
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x for some signs of an Indian village. 
he sun was turning to a blood red when 
| spotted the huge butte. 
‘Leaving the jeep, he clambered up its 
Jaled sides, seeking some signs of life. 
When, as badly winded as if he had just 
en a full chorus on Ride, Red, Ride, 
 Wreached the butte top, he was not unre- 
Wirded. There, staring off into space with 
Wille under one arm and a hand shielding 
| eyes in the best Navajo fashion, was a 
| se bronzed man with a broken nose and 
Ayworn blanket. 
"When the brave didn’t turn, Ding-Dong 
SJughed politely. “How?” he bleated, 
ishing he had a peace pipe to offer him. 
i fe paleface friend. Me lost.” 
For a moment Wallace Twoclouds con- 
ed him sourly. “You're not the only 
who’s lost, brother. I’ve been up here 
e yesterday.” 
‘Well,’ Ding-Dong admitted, “it is a 
desert.” 
aving resumed his traditional pose, 
fick around,” Mr. Twoclouds said 
Dodily. “There ought to be a smoke 
mal any minute. Any time I’m gone 
er two days on a hunting trip my wife 
stows I’m lost again.” It seemed his wife 
savays had to give him a few puffs and a 
sicle before he could find his way home. 
@sowering at the horizon, he said darkly, 
Yat a ribbing I'll take from the boys. 
5 enough to make a man wish he never 
an show business.” 
\ (Oo mountains behind them a pluming 
ar of smoke was rising from what a 
Mment before had been only another 
nite blur. Nudging him, Ding-Dong 
@earded, “I guess that’s your wife now. 
u don’t suppose she could tell me where 
find the nearest Indian village?” 
Regarding him with narrowed eyes, Mr. 
oclouds grunted, “What for?” 
Pleased at his sounding like a real Indian 
in, Private Williams explained his mis- 
n. “I’ve only got another day left,” he 
Jed, “and I wantta pick up these tips on 
juting. You know, how to see in the 
tk and maybe how to make tracks like 
yas goin’ in the opposite direction.” 
With his explanation, much of Wallace 
roclouds’ moodiness evaporated. With 
the sunniness of a man who sees a 
nce to turn a quick dollar, his confi- 
ce in his heritage had returned with 
azing speed. “You couldn’t have found 
etter teacher,” he said heartily. “For ten 
ks, say, I'll be glad to teach you the 
Vajos’ sure-fire methods. My grand- 
her often talked of writing a book on 
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HILE Mr. Twoclouds hadn’t been 
too impressive on first sight, Ding- 
1 )ng remembered how the best scouts 
en got lost for ten days at a time. Hadn’t 
, ‘niel Boone once spent five weeks wan- 
ring around his native Kentucky mighty 
i. f used? Sure he had come to the right 
ice, Ding-Dong made his deal. For ten 
lars, Twoclouds not only agreed to give 
ma thorough mastery of trailing but even 
owed him to drive him home in the jeep. 
lighted as he was at being among the 
m-tom trade Ding-Dong noticed that 
. Twoclouds kept glancing at him as 
*"y headed for the mountain village. 
‘You know,” he said finally, “I'd swear 
e seen your face before.” 
‘Quite a few have,’ Ding-Dong admit- 
1. “People called me the King of Swing. 
adda band of my own, Ding-Dong Wil- 
ms and His Dixieland Cats.” 
ratified at meeting a fellow profes- 
nal, Mr. Twoclouds immediately let 
#wn his long black hair. When he was 
} the rodeo circuit he had once caught 
#ng-Dong at the Chicago Theater and 
“ther time they had played Cleveland 
Same week. Those were the good old 
I Ys before Mr. Twoclouds had been 
ven back into the blanket business. 
» | Remember the rodeos,” he said wist- 
ly. “Two years ago Wallace Twoclouds 















and His Hoop Dancers could choose their 
spots. But when the Army grabbed four 
of my boys in Omaha the same week I 
decided to break up the act. Forty-eight, 
I’m washed up.” 

Overlooking the scenic beauties of their 
bouncing ride across the rising ground, 
ignoring the clouds of dust that concealed 
Colonel Baxter's White army daringly 
breaking through the Red forces as they 
sought the safety of the mountains, Mr. 
Twoclouds continued his harrowing re- 
cital of his life and times. Numbed by his 
melancholy, Ding-Dong was edging the 
jeep up the breakneck road that led to 
the Navajo village atop Echo Mountain. 
The most garrulous of braves, only their 
entrance to the village ended Mr. Two- 
clouds’ dirge. 

“But you’ve got no wigwams,” Ding- 
Dong said in polite amazement. 

Understanding his disappointment Mr. 
Twoclouds gazed gloomily about the vil- 
lage as the jeep pulled up before the small 
home of the considerable Twoclouds fam- 
ily. Only these frame residences marred 
the monotony of the scene. Bulky owners 
were drowsing on their porches as their 
fat wives put away the day’s weaving. The 
silversmiths were driven out of business 
by lack of metal and spent their days at 
gin rummy. Above the barking dogs and 
shrill talk of the women, over the old 
chief's radio tuned in on a news com- 
mentator, Mr. Twoclouds said bitterly, 
“No matter what people tell you, there’s 
no future in being an Indian these days.” 


ENERAL HARDING slept very fit- 

fully that night. The day’s maneuvers 
had unhappily ended with Colonel Bax- 
ter’s White forces safely intrenched in the 
rugged reaches at the base of Echo Moun- 
tain. Unable to assault his rear, the gen- 
eral could now only take him by a bold 
frontal attack. While this would cost him 
far too heavily, with both the umpires 
and the Assistant Secretary watching him 
with keen professional interest, there could 
be no turning back. And resting wearily 
in his near-by tent, the visiting brass hat 
shared Old Baldy’s troubled slumbers, 
wondering. how he would solve this di- 
lemma. Once he twitched as a banshee 
wail cut the stillness, and Baldy Harding 
also tossed in his sleep, unpleasantly re- 
minded of that nitwit clarinet player he 
had given back to the Indians. 

That high shrill cry in the night, re- 
sounding through the acoustic wonders of 
the Echo range, a piercing wail that could 
only be reckoned in thousands, also 
aroused the passions of innumerable 
coyote packs. With ears cocked to the 
wind, they quickened at this mating call of 
what must be the queen coyote of them 
all. They, like the general, were not aware 
that Ding-Dong Williams had become in- 
volved in a Navajo jam session. 

“Let’s try Body and Soul now,” he sug- 
gested to the five braves who were furnish- 
ing him tom-tom, trumpet and harmonica 
accompaniment. With the flickering fire 
‘around which the whole village had gath- 
ered growing brighter and brighter, Ding- 
Dong, always anxious to oblige, had given 
his all. Under Wallace Twoclouds’ urging 
that he meet a few of the boys musically, 
Private Williams had written a bright page 
in Navajo history. For two hours they 
had beat themselves out on Muskrat Ram- 
ble, Big Noise from Winnetka, Rosie the 
Riveter, and Deep in the Heart of Texas. 
Always partial to skins, those tom-tom 
artistes brought out all that was fine and 
good in his clarinet. Gone with his art, 
Ding-Dong was looking dazedly on his 
new friends. 

“T don’t know about Body and Soul,” 
said Charley Highmoon, spent with his 
trumpeting. “I can only take it in A.” 

Nevertheless Ding-Dong took them 
right into the piece. Riffing it out with 
soulful little licks, he sent the melody 
higher and higher, always seeking the 

















Sun, soil, showers, luck — ail these 
count. But there is a 5th ingredient: You. Patience, practice, study, care 
... these things will make every garden a bit of fighting soil. AS a 
friend long familiar in the American home, Canada Dry says: let’s make 


every square inch of home soil count ... and save food for the boys who 


are defending that soil with their lives. Pat ee 
Please don’t blame your dealer for temporary shortages of Pp, $ 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale. Wartime restrictions limit the  ° 

supply. Just keep asking for it. Thire’s no substitute for “the: i 


Champagne of Ginger Ales.” 
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MR. IVES: Social Security will pay us 
$60 a month. But to qualify for it, I'll 
have to give up my job. 


MRS. IVES: But Jim, we simply can't 
make out on that little. 


MR. IVES: No. It looks as if I'll be 
working from 9 to 5 as long as | can 
keep going. After all these years, we 
can't afford to accept Social Security 
when it is due. 


MR. LONG: Here it is! $60 a 
month Social Security for us 
.-. from now on! 


MRS. LONG: And with our in- 
come from the insurance pol- 
icies, we're sure of enough to 
make out comfortably. Isn't it 
wonderful? 


MR. LONG: Yes, a new life 
begins at 65 for us, because 
we planned and saved for 
this day. 


Tes Mutual Life representative in your 
community is qualified to chart your fam- 
ily’s Social Security expectations. Let him 
show you how the insurance policies you 
now own can be fitted into your Social Se- 
curity picture... what other income may 
be needed to make it possible for you to 
receive Social Security and still maintain 
a reasonable standard of living. This service 
is wholly free and without obligation. 
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Social Security FILE 


This specially designed file lists the 7 types of official records 
required to collect Social Security benefits, and provides for their 
convenient safe keeping. You will also receive a handy form on 
which you can estimate now your future Social Security benefits. 
A few minutes of foresighted planning may save you or your 
family costly delay in obtaining Social Security benefits when 
due. Mail this coupon today to Dept. CS-2. 
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note that wasn’t there. Warmed to his 
lead, the tom-toms came in stronger and 
stronger, with Charley Highmoon faking 
like crazy. Wilder and wilder, coarser and 
coarser, until some of the older braves 
stirred. Neighboring Apaches had been 
scalped with far less incentive. Then Ding- 
Dong suddenly had it right on the nose, 
and he was away. Five choruses he went 
before he gradually became aware the 


others had dropped out. 


“I never heard a clarinet talk back be- 
fore,” he said fretfully. “Why, it’s like 
my own echo was barking at me.” 

“Heap time somebody talk back,” the 
old.chief grunted sourly. Rising stiffly he 
glared at Ding-Dong, liking ‘neither his 
clarinet nor the coyotes he had attracted. 
The pulsating coyotes, beyond themselves 
with longing, had hastened to the moun- 
tain rendezvous, shrieking their love. With 
all of them trying to get that certain some- 
thing into their voices, such a din had 
never been heard in the chief's memory. 
Not until the bolder coyotes had been 
driven back from the flickering rim of fire 
could anyone turn in. Then, following 
their chief's lead, everyone disappeared 
without even saying good night. 

“But what happened?” said Ding-Dong. 
“T didn’t ask the coyotes up here.” 

“Forget it,” said Wallace Twoclouds, 
“it’s just that everyone always agrees with 
the chief. He’s got a pull with the ration- 
ing board.” 

“Oh,” said Ding-Dong. And, wistfully, 
“Do you know something? You haven't 
started my lessons yet. And I’ve only got 
through tomorrow to practice my scout- 
ing. The general said so.” 

Wearily Mr. Twoclouds went into his 
home and returned with two sticks. His 
wife having already appropriated half of 
Ding-Dong’s tuition fee, Mr. Twoclouds’ 
heart was not.in his work. “Look,” he 
said, “it’s too late to give you the full rou- 
tine tonight. I'll just show you how to 
make fire by rubbing these sticks to- 
gether. It’s been very popular with the 
Boy Scouts.” 

Near the community woodpile he found 
some shavings and settled down on his 
haunches. Then, applying hifmself with re- 
luctant vigor, he rubbed the sticks to- 
gether. Long and furiously he rubbed, the 
sweat creeping out on his brow. Only once 
did he achieve a spark and it was gone be- 
fore he could make any use of it. Growing 
angrier and angrier, Mr. Twoclouds pulled 
and he rubbed, muttering under his breath. 
When his arms were ready to drop off, 
there were suddenly dozens of little sparks 
and then a handsome conflagration. 

“You see, nothing to it,” he panted, ris- 
ing. “You can’t miss, Ding-Dong.” And, 
to make his word as good as his inten- 
tions, he quietly added a little kerosene to 
another pile of shavings while his en- 
tranced pupil was staring at the mysterious 
wonders of the fire. Kicking it out, Wal- 
lace Twoclouds directed Ding-Dong to his 
little workplace, and took himself off to 
bed with the content of one who left every 
customer satisfied. 


ABORING there in the shadows Ding- 
Dong went happily to work with the 
sticks. But lacking both the heft and ex- 
perience of his instructor, he produced no 
sparks at all. Bleakly aware he didn’t have 
too long to master his course, he was de- 
termined to get through that first lesson if 
he had to stay up all night. 

He did. 

Not until the deep black of the night 
was fading into the gray that precedes the 
sun did he achieve one spark. But it was 
a magnificent one that the shavings 
couldn’t possibly ignore. Weary with wait- 
ing the kerosene seized the lone spark and 
the whole pile of shavings went up in one 
fine blaze. Wonder-struck at his success, 
Ding-Dong was still standing there gazing 
on it long after the heat had spread to the 
stacked logs of the community woodpile. 
































































Tinder-dry, the logs glowed and 
spurred by the breeze, the whole wo 
was suddenly one vast raging fire 
only the wood but the back porch 
chief's residence went right up in f 

Ding-Dong was still seeking a hie’ 
as the whole village came storming 
the scene. The sight of the wood tha“ 
so wearily hauled up the mountaigggei 
in this roaring inferno was topped ome 
the chief's discovery the wine hippest! 
cached on his back porch had also gdp. 
in smoke. Ander 

“I'm sorry,” Ding-Dong said he 0 
“IT was just fussing around and—" fei? 

When the old chief's war whoop cf ft 
into the night he made the jeep if 
leap. While their squaws fought the Sipe bi 
the braves came whooping afteipe vw 
with the savagery of men who are bigpiedji 
mere words. Led by the chief theygiglyor' 
almost in scalping distance as he gine: 
jeep started. Rounding the first tre™ey. 90 


ous curve, Ding-Dong moaned asim ys 
violent cries stayed right with him. iy of 
no intentions of letting this light-mMibp te 
one depart in one piece they chasejiiiy 
right down the mountain, taking 

cuts that kept them within pantin 

tance. : od her 


k touch 

AVING to slow for the curveli jy: 
losing ground on the grades, Miya 
Dong bit his lips, knowing now heii joy 
Pony Express riders had felt. Screfiie- | 
their rage, the braves were so close Hi tj 
him he could feel his scalp coming wic 
around the edges. Looking all the fis te 
dreadful in the cold gray light of dai.» : 
were only three jeep-lengths behind, »y 
came roaring out the base of Echo Ni... , 
tain. Unfortunately he couldn’t rof..., 
for he had struck smack in the rear fe th 
White forces as they were gallantly, the 
standing the first charge of Bald i vas 
ding’s Red troops. The Indians w onple 
close behind him when Ding-Dong ¢ Ton 
all that confusion he had lost all how. - 
retaining his skin or even his clarine tly 
Hitting Colonel Baxter’s men whe 


had thought they were safely intre oe 
against Old Baldy’s frontal attacli§. to 
hard-pressed White forces were | duc 


unprepared for an attack from the 
To find themselves apparently at wa 
the whole Navajo nation only added 
uproar. Confused as they were, 
dashed from their shelter and it wa: 
a matter of minutes before the whole 
had been trapped and theoretically 
out by the astounded Baldy Ha 
Finding themselves face to face 
many soldiers the Navajos had pro 
beat a strategic retreat and Colone 
ter’s wild protests that he had been 
columned from the rear brought ¢ 
cold glance from the Assistant Secr 
especially when Indidns were mentio 

“Frankly,” the Secretary told 
Harding, “last night I didn’t see hor 
could possibly win this battle. I’ve 
seen more brilliant tactics. Never.” 

“Oh, that,” said Baldy. 

While he had frowned at the wil 
of some strange-looking private ¥ 
clarinet having led the Navajos’ atta 
was quite prepared to find Ding-Don 
liams waiting unhappily in his tent. 
tily Private Williams reported that wl 
appreciated the general’s interest, h 
afraid he wouldn’t be able to go or 
his scouting. Only last night he ha 
of overdone things and he didn’t 
now how to explain it all. 

“Williams,” said the general, lay™ 
fatherly hand on his shoulder, “dor 
another word. Under no circumstan: 
I want you to say another word. 
uh, rather unorthodox tactics hav 
gone unmarked. All things consi 
that you may continue your caree 
having you transferred to another 
immediately. The cavalry has real » 
scouts like you.” 

THE END 
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‘for dislike. And she’s very nice to me 
in ‘in a casual sort of way. 
tite ie went downstairs and, guided by the 
Mal id of voices, out to the sun porch. It 
‘ied to be filled with people but for a 
second there was only one person in 
iio, two. 
x Anderson stood there leaning 
the mantel of the big stone fire- 
~ with a glass in his hand and, just be- 
‘4 hi n, Peg—dark, sultry, in a startling 
) iress—was talking to Nelda. 
‘Bither had seen Linda. She stopped 
‘the she was. She thought crazily: But 
hs like dying. She thought: I can’t go 
‘M. I won't. 
*B a made a supreme effort and turned 
She would go back, silently, creep- 
ah ack upstairs, attaining the privacy 
llsafety of her own room. There she 
ld lock herself in until they had gone. 
‘iy they would not be staying for din- 











Nu 

B had her back to them now. Some- 

ne touched her arm and turned her 
‘ad. It was Tony. She felt the steadi- 
Sig nd warmth of his hand. She heard 
| a e, low, reassuring. She heard him 
‘(For her alone, “No, that isn’t the way, 
“h.” She felt the grasp tighten and 
ing his voice again, raised this time, for 
‘ime to hear. “Where the devil have 
been?” he demanded. “I thought 
‘id run out on us.” 
Mu can’t run out, was what it really 
'GWhere’s your pride? Don’t be a fool, 
“hh. See this through. 
n felt the blood come back into her 
4 It was as if for a second she had 
‘§ completely drained. She walked, 
‘With Tony’s hand on her arm into the 
if borch, saw Nelda step forward, saw 


r utterly incredulous eyes, saw Peg’s 





ii very white... . 
, mda,” cried Nelda, “what on earth 
; med to you?” She turned to make 


latroductions, but Linda spoke first, 
‘Mily. “We know each other. Hello, 
| ‘ * said. “Hello, Rix . . . how nice to 
“at's right, be a hypocrite, watch the 
iH Telief in Peg’s eyes, don’t stop to 
what Rix’s expression means, take 
hand, and feel Rix touch yours again 
get. He took her hand and dropped 
. He said, “Of all the 


hol 
ally 








. ected—” 
vida made round eyes and Linda said, 
“«lomehow smiled, “But we're very old 
lifils, Nelda. Rix is from Benfield, too, 
iat) | nOW. ” 
ill said, “I knew you were in town, 
(f. Rix’s mother wrote—I’ve been 
a ng to look you up but things .. . 
at mow how you never quite catch up 
w York. We’ve just moved too, and 
fook a bit of doing.” 
‘fa Preston spoke to her then, and Peg 
Ti and Rix smiled. All the charm was 
all the vitality. A moment ago 
Dif had thought that he looked tired, 
““\drawn. Before she could control it 
“ped felt the instant concern and anx- 


"fat was wrong, why did he look 
nat? It was habit, of course. You 
at worry over a person for years 
ot gO On worrying even when what 
id or did not do was no longer any 
n of yours. 
nda,” Rix said, “come here. There are 
“fisand things I want to ask you.” He 
r away with him, touching her arm 
e looked for a moment at Tony, 
f ’ ding beside her. His eyes met hers 
‘By. If they said anything at all, they 
his is up to you. You take over 
here. 
found herself presently sitting be- 
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wf You Can’t Escape 
Continued from page 62 


side Rix on a big swing in a corner of the 
sun porch. Someone brought her a cock- 
tail and she took it mechanically and set 
it down beside her. And Rix said, aston- 
ished, “You never used to drink them.” 

Linda picked up the glass, drank a little 
and set it down again. She said lightly, 
“T’ve changed, I suppose,” and took a ciga- 
rette from a silver box on a table beside 
her, lighted it and looked at him. 

He said, “I—I don’t quite know what 
to say, Linda.” 

“Suppose,” she suggested evenly, “you 
don’t say anything at all. Let’s go on from 
here, shall we?” 

He said, “Mother wrote me you were 
working in New York. She told me the 
firm name and the address. I knew Tony 
Dennison was in the firm. We—met him, 
you know, at the Herons’ one night last 
winter.” 

So it was at Nelda’s that Tony had come 
into contact with Rix and Peg. Linda 
hadn’t asked, she hadn’t cared. 

“My outfit,’ Rix explained, 
some of Heron’s private investments. .. . 

“see.” 

“Linda,” he said helplessly, “we can’t 
go on from here. I mean we have to get 
things straight first.” 

She looked at him, full, and his eyes 
shifted and evaded her own. She said, 
“You haven’t always reasoned that way.” 

“Don’t you think I know ...? Don’t 
you think that I haven’t known every day 
since and loathed myself,” he said, “as 
you must despise me?” 

She said coolly, “I haven’t any feeling 
for you at all, Rix. Whatever I felt, it’s 
over now. Quite. I made a good recov- 
ery,” she added, with a sort of hard bright- 
ness, and wished with all her heart that it 
were not a lie. 

“Linda,” he begged, “if you knew how I 
felt—and Peg too. She was always fond 


of you... . Isn’t it possible,” he asked, “for 
us to be friends?” 
And restore -your self-esteem, she 


thought, even set you right in your father’s 
eyes... or a little right? Aloud she said 
politely: “I suppose it’s possible, Rix, but 
I don’t see much point in it.” 


UDDENLY he was not looking at her. 

He was looking across the room and 
something came into his face that she had 
not seen for a long time, something young 
and amused and secret. . . . She followed 
his regard. But he was not looking at Peg, 
now talking with a little too much anima- 
tion to Tony Dennison. He was looking 
at Nelda, who was coming across to them. 
And Nelda was saying, “Can’t you and 
Peg stay for dinner, Rix?” 

He said, “I’d give anything to, but you 
know we just sneaked away from the Jar- 
rods for an hour—they expect us back. 
We're not driving back until morning...” 


“TI see,”’ said Nelda, “I’m so sorry.” She 
added, “Don’t forget our date next 
week ... .” 


Presently Peg came over to them. She 
said; “Rix, you can’t monopolize Linda 
like that when I have so much to ask her.” 
But she hasn’t, Linda thought. She 
doesn’t want to see me, much less talk to 
me, but she wants something, or dislikes 
something else more than the situation. 
What is it? Then, watching Peg’s regard 
slide across Nelda almost as if she weren’t 
there, watching the sudden tightening of 
Rix’s mouth, she knew. It was incredible. 


She thought: But they haven’t been mar- |} ’ 


ried six fuil months! 

She didn’t know whether she was glad 
or sorry. She told herself she didn’t care, 
it was nothing to her. Yet looking up to 
see Tony frowning, as if in concentration, 
she wondered. .. . And Nelda, smiling at 


Rix, Nelda’s long eyes bright with amuse- | 
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“Bridges quickly built where wanted” . . . might 
well be a slogan of the Army’s resourceful Corps of 
Engineers. When a river blocks the movement of 
thousands of troops, minutes are priceless . . . and 
the Engineers waste none of them! 


Swiftly the Engineers’ bridge equipment speeds to the 
chosen crossing. Big, buoyant pontoons are launched, 
maneuvered, and secured in position. Bridge decking is 
extended over them . . . and like magic a floating road- 
way stretches to the farther shore, ready for the tramp 
of troops, the rumble of tanks and trains of supply trucks. 


Outboard motors to help speed bridge building . . 

another war-time job where Evinrudes serve with un- 
flagging power and rugged stamina. Long ago the 
Engineers proved the usefulness of Evinrudes on this 
and many another task . . . driving ferries, transporting 
troops, powering assault craft. Now, on many fronss 
and for all branches of America’s armed services, 
Evinrudes are used in steadily increasing numbers. 


Delivering to our fighting forces the finest outboard 
motors that skill and long experience can build .. - 
that is Evinrude’s responsibility today. And you can 
be sure that, after Victory, the Evinrude you can’t 
buy zow will be a motor worth waiting for! 


EVINRUDE MOTORS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Evinrude Motors of Canada, 
Peterboro, Canada 
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ment. . . . What was she trying to do? 
thought Linda. 


Suddenly she felt tired, flat. Well, it had 
Happened. She had seen Rix again, and 
Peg. She had taken their hands, heard 
their voices, and all that she had dreaded 
had come to pass and she felt as if she had 
come a long way and was so tired she 
could not move another inch. Nothing 
mattered, she thought, I don’t care any 
more. What had become of her love and 
her anger and her broken friendship? 
What had become of her grief and resent- 
ment and desperation? Here they were: 
Rix, with his brown eyes and his face more 
familiar to her than her own; Peg, with her 
dark, sullen loveliness . . . and yet the first 
shock having passed, they were as strange 
people whom she could watch with detach- 
ment. 

Rix said, “Linda, you aren’t very po- 
lite. I’ve spoken twice and you don’t even 
hear me.” 

She said, with an effort, “I’m sorry, Rix, 
I was thinking of something else,” and saw 
his instant blank amazement, its reflection 
on Peg’s face, while Nelda looked curi- 
ously from one to the other. 

“Rix,” Nelda ordered, “come over here. 
There’s something I want to show you... .” 

Peg sat down beside Linda and watched 
her husband and Nelda walk away, both 
laughing, his head bent a little, to the 
smooth blond head, and she said low and 
unhappily: 

“Why didn’t you warn me, Linda... 
but then how could you?” 

“Warn you—about what?” asked Linda 
slowly. 

“That ... he hasn’t it in him to be loyal 
to anyone,” said Peg, “not even to his 
Wilejsee- 


T WAS like being suspended in time; it 

was like finding yourself inside a magi- 
cal crystal; you could look through, you 
could see the world outside, you heard 
voices, words, sentences, but you could not 
answer, you could not speak. 

“T’m sorry,” said Peg, “skip it. Forget 
I said anything.” 

The spell shattered, the crystal broke 
and Linda came alive again. The room 
sprang into normal perspective, the voices 
in it seemed a little louder, that was all, 
and the colors sharper. She said, quietly, 
“There are things you have to find out 
for yourself, Peg... .” 

“Hi,” said Tony, appearing at Peg’s 
elbow, “break it up, you two, and give a 
guy a chance. Linda, move over.” As she 
obeyed, mechanically, he sat down be- 
tween them and regarded Peg’s empty 
glass. “How about more of the same?” he 
inquired and took it from her. 

“No, thanks,” Peg told him. “We’ll have 
to be getting back to the Jarrods.” She 
smiled at Tony, without, it appeared, ef- 
fort. “Mrs. J. is fearfully punctilious. 
Bells ring, for dressing, for meals. Very 

ritish. It’s the biggest, stuffiest house you 
Can imagine, and the J.’s are period pieces. 
But we can’t afford to offend them, as he’s 
a very lucrative customer.” 

_ In Benfield you didn’t accept hospital- 
ity, then go to someone else’s house and 
talk about your host and hostess. If you 
did and were overheard by a parent or an 
older friend, you were slapped down, hard. 
But this wasn’t Benfield, Linda reflected. 
She wished that it were, with all her heart. 
She wished herself back, in her own house, 
her own room, with her own people. If 
only you could wipe out six months, a 
year. But that wouldn’t help. A year ago 
she and Rix— : 

Peg rose. She said, “Rix will have to 
tear himself away . . . Business \before 
pleasure.” It was said lightly enough but 
Linda’s heart tightened. She watched Peg 
go across the room to stand with Nelda 
and Rix. Whatever she said, Rix protested. 
Linda could hear him. 

“Must we, angel,” he demanded, “when 
this is so much more fun?” 
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Linda unclenched her hands. She had 
not been aware until this moment that they 
were little, tight fists, but now they ached 
and the fingers were cramped. 

“Good girl,” said Tony, low. 

She turned, tried to smile into his con- 
cerned gray eyes. She said, “I’m sorry, 
Tony. I came within an inch of making a 
fool of myself. You see, I had no idea 
that Nelda knew Rix and Peggy.” 

“IT saw no reason to tell you,” he said 
promptly, “and hadn’t the foggiest notion 
that they’d be near here this week end, 
much less barge in. . . . If I had, I wouldn’t 
have let you come, you know that. Yet, 
sooner or later, you were bound to run 
into them,” he told her. “Perhaps it’s better 
to get it over, even without preparation.” 

“It’s an absurd situation, isn’t it?” she 
said. “Thanks for standing by.” 

“You look better,” he said. “Perhaps 
another drink... ?” 

“No, I’ve had enough. I don’t really like 


that. If I don’t... I'll go crazy,” she said 
in her exaggerated way. “I swear it.” 
What were Hecuba’s tears to her? Linda 
thought. But curiosity came to life in her 
brain—a small, cold snake coiling and un- 
coiling. She thought, in horror: What sort 
of a person have I become... that I want 
to hear what’s wrong between them? Be- 
cause something is wrong .. . Is it only 
because he’s attentive to Nelda Heron. . .? 
After a moment she said, quietly: 
“All right, Peg. Lunch is rather difficult. 
I don’t go out at any specific time, it de- 
pends largely upon Mr. Powell. I’m sup- 
posed to get off at five, but don’t, always, 
or I'd suggest tea somewhere. Would it be 
possible for you to come to the club?” 
“You mean, does Rix ever leave me 
alone?” Peg’s smile was sardonic. “Natu- 
rally,” she said. “He’s pretty occupied. 
You have to do battle for clients these 
days and you’re apt to do it in bars, as 
well as on golf links. Ill call you at the 


“She always wears it on our anniversary to remind me what day it is” 
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it,” she said, “and I don’t know why I 
bother. Perhaps because it’s less trouble 
than refusing. What do you mean, I look 
better?” 

He said, “I watched you from across the 
room. You were pretty white and 
straned=ia a2 

Peg came back to them, with her slow, 
provocative walk. She asked, “Linda... 
may I speak to you a moment?” 

Tony rose promptly. “Girlish prattle,” 
he said. “That’s what your father once 
called feminine chitchat in my hearing. 
I'll make myself scarce, although I burn 
with curiosity and am wounded to the 
quick. Sure I can’t stay?” he asked Linda, 
laughing, but his eyes were grave and 
steady. Just say the word, they assured 
her, and Peg, together with whatever wild 
horses she may produce, couldn’t drag me 
from this spot. 

“Run along,” ordered Linda, and drew 
a deep breath to quiet her heart. 


HEN he had left, Peg said, “Linda, 
I simply have to see you. Can’t we 
meet for lunch or something?” 

Linda looked at her. She said, “It 
doesn’t make sense, Peg. We have noth- 
ing to say to each other.” 

Peg twisted one long scarlet-tipped 
hand in the other. She said, desperately, 
“IT must . . . I have to talk to someone. 
Crazy as it sounds, you’re the one human 
being I can talk to—I beg you to believe 
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office, if that’s all right with you, and tell 
you when I'll be free.” 

“Tt’s all right,’ began Linda and then 
Rix stood beside them. She had not seen 
him come, but she felt it. He asked, war- 
ily, “What are you two muttering about? 
I’m ready to go, Peg... . You’re behaving 
according to pattern,’ he informed her; 
“First all of a dither to get away and then, 
when I’m ready, holding up the proces- 
sion.” 

Peg rose. She spoke to Linda without 
looking at him. “We’ll get together some- 
time,” she said easily. “It was fun seeing 
you. "By, Linda.” 

Rix looked from one to the other. He 
stood easily, his hands in his pockets. He 
asked, “Sure, why not? Have dinner with 
us one night, Linda. We’ve a fair cook, 
and can show you a costly view of the 
East River. I selected the site because it 
will come in handy some day, when cus- 
tomers fade away and I feel impelled to 
jump in” 

““A macabre but practical thought,” said 
Linda evenly, astonished at herself, and 
rewarded by a flash of irritation and in- 
credulity in Rix’s dark eyes. 

She watched them make their farewells 
to Nelda, the Prestons, to Tony and Tom 
Yorke. When they had gone she rose. She 
told Nelda, “I have some packing to do. 
We aren’t dressing, are we?” 

Nelda seemed abstracted. She said, “No, 
as we're leaving right after dinner. Ill 
















































come along up with you. You te 
We can leave the men to their o' 
terious devices.” 

They trailed upstairs, the sm 
lishwoman and Nelda—tall, toc 
heavy gold of her hair about h 
ders. Ann was saying, “What an 
couple. The Andersons I mean, 

“Yes,” said Nelda, “amusing, 
a bit on the difficult side, rath 
I think, but he’s great fun. 
Linda?” She added to Ann, e 
“Linda knows them very well. 

“Rix and I were brought up 
said Linda, “and Peg and I we 
mates.” Well, she thought, ther 
short story for you. P.S Hom 
doesn’t make good. She add 
“Yes, they’re fun.” 

Great fun, as Nelda had sai¢ 
ing. They slew you. You we 
the aisles for anyone to step o 

Linda finished her packing 
very little of it—lighted a cig 
sat down in a big chair to 
through. To what had she comr 
self? She’d been a fool. She r 
see Rix or Peg again, certainly 
own volition. But Peg was © 
Good, said Linda savagely to he 
had, in New England parlance 
a comeuppance. And avhy 
she? 


ABIT’S a crazy thing. They 
very close friends; and no 
unhappiness, Peg had turned to” 
wonderful friend she’d turned 
thought Linda. So what? So I’m 
to say: There, there, it’s all righ’ 
I do to make you feel better... 
bruise and make it well? Well 
she told herself. I haven’t grown 
I don’t hate her. I just don’t li 
more. I don’t want to have any 
do with her... orwithhim. 
Rix, it was dreadful seeing yor 
It was unreal, it was fantastic, you 
remote from me as the stars. 
remembering. You can’t love at 
years and years and not remembe 
it’s not only crazy, it’s cruel and mig lweb 
Your mind tells you: This man is 
to you, the man you loved n 


existed or this wouldn’t have h Th 
He never really loved you or he V@ diya 
today be married to the girl who 
your best friend. Yet the pulse 
know that. They hadn’t been 
with the power to think. The 
your body didn’t reason, it was sk 
disturbed, no matter what the bre 
coolly, logically. ume 
“Tt’s such a mess,” said Linda§ ppl 
and put her head in her hands fa 
and cried from sheer nerves and which 
She had washed her face, an make 
over when the knock came at bin an 
She went to open it and Tony that 
He asked, “How about a hand} {i 
rummy, before dinner .. . ?” rete 
broke off and looked at her § am, 
“You’ve been bawling,” he accul 10 de 
sternly. Which 
Linda smiled, after a diluted ; 
She didn’t mind Tony’s knowit bt 
how. She said, “Silly of me, 
I suppose it was just nerves and 
He said, “Well, darn it, he isn’ 
they aren’t worth it.” , ‘ 
“What does that matter?” she 
berly and went out of the room 
stairs to be soundly trounced f Nan, 
games before dinner was anno Chic 
They left shortly after dinner 10 ma 
following arguments as to the ¢ bombe 
of manpower in the three cars. bomb 


tled it. She and Tony in his car, t 
tons in hers, and Tor could tak 
Linda’s heart lightened a little | 
Tony was obviously so pleased. § 
mind being shuffled around. 
such a good guy, she told therse 
served a break. Nelda hadn’t gt 
much time over the week en) 
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PNgsary EVERYBODY seems to know that the 
Chrysler Corporation makes Army tanks and that 
those tanks give a good account of themselves in 
battle, throughout the world. 


For well over a year these big fighting machines 
have been produced in ever increasing quantities, 
but they are, after all, only a part of the total war 
production of this corporation. 


That total war production includes twenty-one 
distinctly military products, for the use of our 


“GUNS AND CANNON 
FOR ATTACK AND 
DEFENSE” 





armed services and for the protection of civilian 
populations. : 


For the soldier we not only make tanks in 
which he engages the enemy in battle; we also 
make the trucks and combat vehicles which haul 
him and his equipment about. We make the stoves 
that heat his tents and barracks and the field 
kitchens on which his meals are cooked. We make 
refrigeration units which preserve his food in 
camp and in the field. We make the ammunition 
to defend him and the guns and cannon with 
which to shoot the ammunition. 


For the Air Service we make bomber fuselages 
for the Army, and major bomber sections for the 


“GYRO-COMPASSES FOR 
THE NAVY AND 
MERCHANT MARINE“ 





Navy. We make landing gear for planes. In 
Chicago we are just completing a very large plant 
to. make big airplane engines for long range 
bombers. We make the bomb racks to carry the 
bomb loads of the planes. We are making thou- 
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sands upon thousands of Duralumin forgings and 
castings for all types of aircraft purposes. 


For the Navy we are making vital parts of 
searchlights that the Navy uses to spot its targets. 
We are making the gyroscopic compasses that 
steer the ships of the Navy and Merchant Marine. 
We make pontoons for lighterage and for the 


“COMBAT CARS TO HAUL 
MEN AND EQUIPMENT 
INTO BATTLE“ 





raising of ships that have been sunk. We make 
both pusher and puller types of tugs which are 
used all over the world from Iceland to Guadal- 
canal, on the rivers of South America, India and 
Russia. We make thousands of marine engines for 
many purposes—some of them for commando 
boats and things of that nature. 


When we saw the war coming we knew that 
it would be a mechanical war and that no concern 
the size of the Chrysler Corporation would remain 
out of the picture. 


We felt that institutions like ours should hold 
themselves free and in readiness to take tough 


“BIG AIRPLANE ENGINES 
FOR LONG RANGE 
BOMBERS” 
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jobs—those things that require intense coopera- 
tion on the part of scientists, metallurgists, engi- 
neers; the volume jobs that require intimate 
knowledge of the tooling and mechanical proc- 
esses necessary to make duplicate equipment in 
large volume. 


Today finds us employing over eight thousand 
subcontractors. Fifty-eight cents of every dollar 
we receive for our war effort is passed on to some- 
body else who supplies us services, materials or 
parts.We are not only prime contractors ourselves, 
but we are also subcontractors for a number of 
other companies, ranging from such concerns as 
General Electric and Westinghouse, employing 
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great numbers of people, to small and remote 
outfits of a few hundred men. 


Many people ask “What about your post-war 
plans?”’ Our only plan is the present urgent one 
to win the war and win it quick. For every moment 
that we can shorten this war we feel that, as a 
people, we are lucky, and, as a Nation, fortunate. 


Of course we think that after the war people 
will be driving automobiles and eating bananas, 
washing their clothes, wearing shoes, and that 
the styles of ladies’ hats will change. We feel that 
business is an economic thing and that it tends to 
follow cycles. We think that if we keep our minds 
on the fact that we are sailing a boat on an eco- 
nomic sea, and that if we sail it according to the 
charts and the weather, and to the conditions we 


a “THE MARINE ENGINES 
FOR COMBAT AND 


COMMANDO BOATS" 





find, that this Nation can go into its post-war 
effort with the same enthusiasm and the same 
desire to do a service to our 135 million people 
that is now being exhibited in this all-out war effort. 


i (as gs 


President, Chrysler Corporation 


WAR PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Tanks... Tank Engines... Anti-Aircraft Guns .. . Bomber 
Fuselage Sections... Bomber Wings... Aircraft Engines 
..- Wide Variety of Ammunition ... Anti-Tank Vehicles . .. 
Command Reconnaissance Cars... Cantonment Furnaces 
. . - Troop Motor Transports .. . Ambulances... . Marine 
Tractors... Weapon Carriers... Marine and Industrial 
Engines . .. Gyro-Compasses...Air-Raid Sirens and Fire 
Fighting Equipment... Powdered Metal Parts... Navy 
Pontoons .. . Field Kitchens... Bomb Shackles... Tent 
Heaters . . . Refrigeration Compressors . . . Aircraft Landing 
Gears ... and other Important War Equipment 


In this war production, Chrysler Corporation is assisted 
by 8,079 subcontractors in 856 towns in 39 states 


[ WAR BONDS ARE YOUR PERSONAL INVESTMENT IN VICTORY ]. 


CHRYSLER 
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Shirts with the Pacific 
Factay tested for all 3 


by gon herold 


A shirt is no better than its tail. That’s 
my way of saying a shirt starts with a good 
fabric. 

There is now a deadsure way to iden- 
tify a good shirt fabric. I'll tip you off. Look 
for a Paciric Factac hooked to a button 
on the chest of the shirt. 

This tag tells the ability of the colors 
(according to tests of the National Bureau 
of Standards) to stand up under washing, 
sunlight and perspiration. 

Many makers of good popular- priced 
shirts now use the Pacific Factag.. . are 
proud to fly this symbol on their wares. 


Pacific Mills, 214 Church Street, New York 





BIG OFFENSIVE 
STARTED AGAINST FLEAS ! 


\—SAYS “OLD SARGE” 


The big drive’s on—against fleas. 
From Spring through Fall, a dog can 
pick “em up anywhere. We don’t let 
“em Sabotage our outfit—we have a 
flea-contro! system that works! 

It’s the ONE-TWO. One, a bath 
with SKIP-FLEA Soap—sure death 
to fleas. Two, frequent dusting with 
SKIP-FLEA Powder to kill new in- 
vaders. (Sergeant’s Pine Oil Disinfec- 
tant helps keep ’em out of bedding!) 

Get SKIP-FLEA at drug or pet 
stores. Free 1943 Sergeant’s Dog Book ! 







Please mail the NEW, 1943, 40-page, 
illustrated Sergeant’s Dog Book te: - 


State 


DOG MEDICINES 
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| thought: Maybe she’s really fond of him. 
| He’s insane about her, and it would be a 
good marriage. There can’t be anything in 
this absurd business with Rix. ... 

Tony’s worth ten of Rix she informed 
herself and, besides, Rix is married. 

Benfield spoke there, common decency 
and all her background of tradition and 
fair play . . . the tradition Peg had vio- 
lated. 


TT WAS, she found, difficult to adjust 

herself to present circumstances. She 
wrote Alice Anderson, because she felt she 
must. A harder letter had never been com- 
posed. In the end it was simple enough, a 
statement of fact. She had gone to a week- 
end house party in Connecticut and had 
seen Rix and Peg. They looked very well. 

Alice’s reply, in her large, angular 
script, came by return mail. She wrote, 
“I’m grateful to you for telling me. But, 
poor child, it must have been very hard 
for yout... 77 

More pity. Linda crumpled the letter in 





her hand. Oh, let them forget, she prayed, 
let me get over it. 

Get over what? Not Rix’s betrayal or 
Peg’s treachery alone, but the softness in 
herself, the weakness, she told herself 
fiercely, which made her keep on wanting 
to trust people, to care for them, to have 
friends. Tony didn’t count. He was good, 
he was honest, she could swear to that, 
and he was in love with someone else. In 
any event, she was immune as far as men 
were concerned. Tom Yorke while driv- 
ing her home from Heroncrest had de- 
bated that with her. Due to his urgency, 
they had stopped at’a roadside place for 
coffee and a sandwich—“After all that 
dinner?” she’d demanded, and he had re- 
sponded, “It’s only an excuse”—and they 
danced a little to a juke box. “You don’t 
look like a cold critter, darling,” he had 
said. 

“J,” said Linda firmly, “am the Ice 
| Queen herself.” 

“If I recall! my fairy tales, even she 
melted.” 

They were dancing. Linda kept step 
smoothly. She asked, ““Who’s afraid of 
the big bad wolf?’ ” 

“So that’s what you think? If you gave 
me the slightest encouragement, Linda, 
my intentions might even be honorable.” 
He went on in some astonishment, “Al- 
though it’s a regrettable thought, as I 
don’t want to marry—the mere idea 
frightens me. One household, one woman, 
pipe, slippers and a sleepy dog. A couple 
of kids, not sleepy enough. Golf on Sun- 
days and dinner at the in-laws—” 

“We could hardly run up to Benfield for 
Seon! dinner,” she reminded him. 





os ELL, that’s something. My peo- 

ple, then. All very correct and 
stuffy. My mother’s cute,” he said, “and 
Southern. But her aunt lives with us and 
she’s pre-Civil War. You know—faithful 
black mammies, ye old plantation, drip- 
ping mint juleps, Spanish moss and a little 
black boy to fan you. Seventeen-inch 
waists, the family silver buried in the 
back yard and that Sherman. It’s pretty 
dreadful. You must come up and see us 
sometime. I'll say you’re from New Eng- 
land by way of—let’s see—Virginia would 
do.” 

She’d laughed. She had asked, “How 
about Nelda?” 

“Oh, Nelda,” said Tom carelessly, 
“every man who meets her goes through 
a phase. He falls in love, he despairs, he 
is harrowed. Then one morning he wakes 
up free as air. She’s got what it takes at 
first sight, so to speak, but you soon find 
you're astigmatic. You see, Nelda’s pe- 
culiar charm lies in the fact that she ap- 
pears so mysterious, so Mélisande in the 
wood. She has that quality, rather rare, 
very intriguing. Still water, all that sort 
of thing. Then when you come to know 
her you realize there isn’t anything there 





at all. No depths which you alone might 
plumb. Nothing but a parrot brain which 
repeats the catch phrases of the era cor- 
rectly, in the right places, to the right peo- 
ple and—an overwhelming vanity.” 

“Golly,” said Linda, “how hard she 
must have turned you down!” 

“Why, you little brat,” he said, exas- 
perated, “that’s no way to win a man—by 
telling him the truth.” 

“T don’t want to win you,” she said, “not 
even in a raffle.” ‘ 

“Smart girl.” Yorke sighed. “No, 
Linda, Nelda was a temporary aberration. 
She’s in love with two things, irrevocably: 
Herself, for one; and her attraction for 
men. Poor old Tony.” 

“Tony?” She wouldn’t discuss Tony 
with Tom. Tony was her friend. The only 
friend upon whom she could rely. 

“Sure. He has a very bad case. Prog- 
nosis doubtful,” said Yorke. “The odd 
thing is I think she likes him as well as 
she’s capable of liking anyone . . . she 
might even marry him at that. Wretched 
thought. After about three months he’d 
wake out of his dream and how] dismally, 
like a dog. Of course she has her—mo- 
ments. That cinema puss;Anderson, for 
instance. Methought I saw the old fa- 
miliar gleam in her eye. Only more so. 
What do you think?” he inquired. “You 
used to hang over the garden gate with 
Anderson, or so IJ heard.” 

Linda said evenly, “Yes, I’ve known 
him always. And Peg’s an old friend.” 
There was no hesitation between adjec- 
tive and noun. She went on, “But I’m sure 
you're mistaken. Rix is very attractive.” 
Too attractive, said her heart. “But he’s 
been married a very short time. Not that 
the length of time makes any difference to 
this discussion. Let’s just say, he’s mar- 
ried.” 

Yorke grinned. He said, “For a kid 
who’s been in town for half a year, you 
are certainly incredibly naive. Nelda 
doesn’t care if a man’s married. She 
doesn’t care about anything but her effect 
upon him. If ever she runs into one and 
starts to consider his effect upon her, well, 
it’s just going to be too bad, for her, for 
good old Tony, and for the gentleman’s 
wife, provided he has one.” 

Which, reflected Linda afterward, cer- 
tainly gave one furiously to think... . 

Life went on, the early summer was un- 
seasonably warm, and Peg had not called 
her on the telephone. Perhaps she never 
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“We didn’t get nearly so many wedding presents as we expe 





























































would, thought Linda, relieved. 
Cynthia went about together. Sh 
being with Cynthia, but refused t¢ 
the friendship to be more than ¢; 
no demands on either side. Th 
a woman in the world she'd trus 
again. You didn’t let yourself i 
twice, she thought. Not that hist 
repeat itself. It was simply that § 
want to know Cynthia too well, 
in her, receive confidences in rety 

Her work at the office was 
Powell was pleased. She made r 
Possibly the other secretaries 
Were a trifle disappointed in her, 
pleasant, but she gave none 
tunity for intimacy. She did 
lunch with them, in groups, ne 
linger in the rest room for goss 
ture, banter. This naturally ¢ 
dear her to the girls her own 
however endear her to Miss Coy. 
position as personnel head of t 
employees had endowed her with 
pline of a drill sergeant and ac 
ness of royalty which is othe 
only to an American woman whi 
a title. 
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HAT Miss Covert did not kn 

that Linda had no intention 
ing a secretary all her life. She 
tended to take a night law co 
autumn and thus more than equi 
for Miss Covert’s position when 
was ready—if ever—to retire. 

She had dined occasionally w 
Covert in the older woman’s 
apartment, she lunched with her 
then, and told herself sternly tha 
were absurd and reactionary, out 
and set herself, single-mindedly, 
tracting from Miss Covert all the 
tion possible about the job. The 
knew, the better off she’d be 
time came. 

She was beginning to believe 
would not hear again from Peg 
when Peg telephoned one mornii 
office. She said breathlessly, “I 
had a chance before. May I com 
club late this afternoon, or could 
dinner together somewhere? 
of town.” 

Linda had a good and reasor 
cuse. As a matter of fact she was | 
dinner with Tom Yorke and going 
a movie. He had been very attenti 
although he had not again refer 
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§ your own worst enemy and a menace to 
country in its hour of peril! 


nstantly he tries to trick you into causing 
age—destruction and the slow-down—on 
war production job. 


e has sneaked in so subtly that you may 
know he is there. But the longer you put 
ith him the more persistent, deceitful and 
viciously dangerous he grows. 
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Who is he? He is your faulty eyesight! 

Weak, straining, blurring, flickering eyes 
keep you groping in a world of semi twilight. 
They waste time and ruin precious material, 
cause accidents and nervous exhaustion, bog 
you down before quitting time. 

“But,” you say, “my eyes are OK.” Don’t 
be so sure. Seven out of every ten war work- 
ers have defects of vision, and of these only 
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It is your privilege in this land of opportunity © put your dollars into 
the fight—and save them too! BUY WAR BONDS TO THE LIMIT. 
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Copyright 1943, Better Vision Institute, Inc, 


SUPPRESS THAT SABOTEUR IN YOUR EYE! = @3 
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three have done anything about it. There are 
fully 7,000,000 people with uncorrected faulty 
vision, working at the machines, desks, draft- 
ing boards, typewriters and filing cabinets in 
our war plants. Likely, you are one of them. 
In the name of patriotism, don’t guess about 
your eyes! Find out their true condition. 

Profit by the best professional eye services 
and technical skills. Back up the boys who are 
out there defending your priceless freedoms, 
by bringing your eyes up to flawless fighting 
efficiency. See-Power will win, on the produc- 
tion line as on the firing line. 


BETTER VISION INSTITUTE, INC. 


630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





















RELIANCE NO-TARE? | me 
THAT'S WHAT ” 





TEAR 
THE FLY 


“Longer wear in every pair” say millions of satis- 
fied No-Tare Short wearers! They’ve found that No- 
Tare’s exclusive patented fly construction won't rip 
or tear! Distinctive patterns, in soft, cool, comfort- 
able materials. Reliance shorts also serve America’s 
armed forces. Ask your dealer for No-Tare Shorts. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. * New York Office—200 Fifth Ave. 


MAKERS OF Big Yank Work Clothing +* Aywon Shirts 
Universal Pajamas + Kay Whitney and Happy Home Frocks 
Ensenada Shirts and Slacks 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out ¢ 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out about two pints of 
liquid bile onto the food you swallow every day. If 
this bile is not flowing freely, your food may not 
digest. You get constipated. You feel sour, sunk and 
the world looks punk. 

It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills to get these 2 pints of bile flowing freely to 
make you feel “up and up.”’ Get a package today. 
Take as directed. Effective in making bile flow free- 
iy. Ask for Carter’s Little Liver Pills. 10¢ and 25¢. 


KILLS FLEAS, LICE 
AND TICKS 


HOTEL LOWRY 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
GARAGE -COFFEE SHOP 





DRY SCALP | 


With an Enders Speed Shaver— 
you don’t have to worry about 
blade scarcity. You can buy the 
new Enders Strop outfit and make 
every double-thick Enders blade 
do the work of a dozen ordinary 
blades. Here is your chance to 
really save steel and get “new 
blade”” smoothness every shave. 
Get an Enders Speed Shaver at 
your drugstore. 

Send $1 for Enders Special\ syaye 
Stropper—can be used only on 
Enders Speed Blades. No C.O.D.’s, U j 


ENDERS SPFED SHAVER 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. C, MYSTIC, CONN. 


FOOT AND LEG PAINS? / 


Rheumatic-like foot and leg pains, tired, aching 
feet, sore heels, or callouses on soles, may be due to 

weak or fallenarches. Dr.Scholl’sArchSupportsand exercise ( 
Kelp give relief by removing muscular and ligamentous strain 
—the cause of your pain. Adjustable to aid in restoring the 
arches to normal, Can be changed from one pair of shoes to 
another. Expertly fitted at Shoe, Surgical and Dept. Stores every- 
where. FREE foot booklet, write Dr. Scholl’s, Inc., Chicago. 


DF Scholls sueeczs 


There is a Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliance or Remedy for Every Common Foot Trouble 
80 
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JERIS 


HAIR OIL 


MILLIONS OF BOTTLES USED YEARLY 
































their conversation of the evening driving 
back to New York, except in oblique 
ways. 

She said, “I have a dinner engagement 

. I'll have to get myself home and 
dress.” 

“Let me come while you dress,” said 
Peg. “Please, Linda. It’s so important. At 
least to me.” 

It wasn’t the first time Linda had 
dressed and Peg had sat in her room with 
her or lain full length on the bed or 
walked about smoking, talking, laughing. 
Linda thought: Get it over with. Besides 
she wanted to know; she fiercely desired to 
hear with her own ears what Peg had to 
say and to watch her face as she said it. 
She said, “All right, Peg, I think I can be 
back at the club by five-thirty.” She gave 
the address, hung up and went back to her 
work. 


HE thought: What can she possibly tell 

me? That Rix is interested in Nelda? 
What difference can that make to me? 
She’s made her béd, thought Linda, and 
she can lie in it—with misery for her pil- 
low. 

Tony poked his head in at the door. He 
asked, “Alone? Where’s his highness?” 

“You know perfectly well that he’s in 
court.” 

“So he is. Smith vs Renwick Com- 
pany. Boy, what a dull morning he'll 
have.” Tony advanced into the anteroom 
and shut the door firmly behind him. 
“Congratulate me,” he said. “I’m an en- 
gaged man.” 

“Tony, you’re not!” 

“T certainly am.” He sat down on the 
edge of her desk and swung his long legs. 
His mouse-colored hair was wildly di- 
sheveled, he had cut himself shaving, and 
his gray eyes were bright with excitement. 
“Tt’s going to be announced next week. 
Big shindig at the future in-laws. You're 
asked.” 

“T’m so glad for you,” she said. She 
was. He was happy. It was wonderful to 
see anyone so happy. He looked, she 
thought, as she had once felt. She said, 
“It’s Nelda, of course?” 

“Who else could it be?” he demanded, 
astonished. “I’m the luckiest guy in the 
world. I was beginning to chafe at the 
bit, wondering if a mere lawyer could 
join the R.A.F. ... Good Lord, Linda, so 
much afoot in the world and me not in 
there pitching. My draft number’s so 
high it needs an oxygen mask. No kid- 
din’. . . . But this changes things a bit. 
And she’s pretty wonderful...” 

“Of course,” said Linda and thought: 
I wish it were anyone else but Nelda. ... 
He’s too good for her. I feel it in my 
bones. 

He got up, came over and dropped a 
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“Who knows! Maybe Clark Gable or Jimmy Stewart is in that plane!” 




















































kiss on the top of her head. “Young 
he said, “I wish things were as goc 
you as they are for me... .” Heh 
at her, with real anxiety. . . . He 
“Todm’s been telling me he thinks ¥ 
pretty special.” 

“Oh, Tom!” 

“You could do worse. He'll settle 
and shed the wolf disguise. He's 
brilliant young man,” said Tony, “ar 
the one to know it.” 

“He’s all right,” said Linda. 

He said, “One nail drives out an 
He'd be fun even if you don’t 
seriously. You know, I wish I co 
you again as I did the first time I e 
eyes on you... bubbling over with 
of inner joy, so enchanting to see. 
me envious of the—” he broke ¢ 
didn’t mean to say that,” he exe 
“I’m a clumsy fool. And I’ve hurt 

“No, you haven't,” she said. 
couldn't.” She swung around and 
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him her hand. “When are you goi ‘ae 
be married?” she asked. - 

He shrugged, frowned. ‘“Neld- ‘a 
brat,” he told her. “Not until aie 


Christmas, a million years away.” 

“Why?” 

“T don’t know. She says it’s too 
She’s very young, you know,” he ¢ 
tenderly. 

“Is your mother pleased?” asked I 

“She’s delighted. Anything which 
me happy goes with her, of course. 
she and Nelda get along beautifully. ¥ 
reminds me for no good reason t 
have to see a client, now, this mir 
The phone rang on Linda’s desk ¢ 
voice inquired severely, “Is Mr. Den 
in Mr. Powell’s office, Miss Wheator 
Mather is waiting to see him.” 

“Your cue, Tony,” said Linda, “¢ 
Mather.” 

Tony nodded. He said, “And ther 
fore I lunch with one of God’s gif 
lawyers—Litigation Louis, we alway 
him .. . he’s in and out of courts 
cuckoo in a clock—before Louis, I 
to nip out to the florist. I suppose gi 
tired of orchids.” 

“Tt’s June,” said Linda, smiling. * 
not send her something Junelike : 
with the orchids?” ‘ 

The door closed behind him. Linc 
quite still at her desk. She would 
Tony. She’d see him every day b 
would be different. Why? She had 1 
known him when he was fancy-free 
for that brief time in Benfield. E 
fiancée was bound to make a differ 

She sighed and picked up a lette 
had just written. It seemed to make s 
She thought: I wish today would last 
ever so I need not see Peg, ever; I w) 
were five and I were on my way home 

(To be continued next week) 
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ation. When the sexes are equal 
Jers, one wife to one man is the 
tural arrangement, and also the 
irable socially. But when a short- 
en becomes the permanent situa- 
ygamy in one form or another 


i resorted to by most people in the 
istian countries as the simplest 


f providing every woman with a 


ynsidered her fundamental right. 


trary to what is believed, women 
places are not only not averse to 
husband, but prefer the arrange- 


' who consider that polygamy 
jt happen here are shutting their 
eality. We have never been with- 


wBgamy in principle and practice. 


divorce courts alone millions of 


. ~ . 
fas have practiced or are practic- 


m of polygamy by rotation. Look- 
cts coolly in the face, a primitive 
a few measly wives to his credit 
tly say, “Look who’s calling who 
pus!” 
blus of women may bring other 
The security of marriages already 
d may be menaced by the com- 





Hf single women for the husbands 


. There is a possibility of more 
on, more abnormal sexual be- 
ad a general increase in psycho- 
nd emotional upsets. The legal 
> may drop, and illegitimacy in- 
ack of husbands would swell the 
women workers, create new em- 

problems. This is not mere 
It represents what has happened 
De. 


i one asks, “can’t scientists find 
Biincrease the proportion of males 


olling the sex of babies entering 
42” Some day, perhaps, but pres- 
riments are still too uncertain to 
esults in this generation. 

heless, without relying on pos- 
ontrol methods, there are means 
t hand for stepping up the ratio 
and perhaps for eventually re- 
he surplus of females with a sur- 
hales. How? First, by improving 
conditions to the point where 
e a better chance of achieving 


Bmong younger, healthier and bet- 


-for mothers, the ratio of boys 


Bonsiderably higher than average. 


ore Boys Can Be Born 


proving the prenatal conditions 


Bog more childbearing at the most 


ages and intervals, scientists 
dent that we could increase the 
boys born by several per cent. 
this increase already may be on 
in wartime and postwar periods 
of boy births goes up, chiefly, it 
2d, because there is more child- 
dy younger mothers. 
ext step would be to keep more 
ive. Six out of every hundred 
mM now die in their first year. But 
is is an average figure. In the 
ored groups the boy death rate is 
amount; by better care we could 

n the general mortality and start 
s more little boys on life’s way. 
d also reduce deaths from causes 
ow discriminate against males, 
accidents, industrial hazards, vio- 
1 environmental diseases. 
of these measures are for a future 

any years hence. At the moment, 
face the fact that no matter how 


i War casualties may be, we will 


rious man shortage in the years 
ahead. 

ay begin by following our war- 
: Where there’s a shortage, make 
have go as far as is possible. Thus, 
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The Husband Shortage 


Continued from page 15 


our girls may be surprised to find how 
many more husbands can be gotten out of 
the supply of unmarried males. In the past 
large numbers of our male marriage pros- 
pects have been sidetracked for long pe- 
riods; others have been permanently lost 
in the mazes of bachelorhood. 

In Sweden, population experts have 
found that uneven geographical distribu- 
tion of the sexes has been an obstacle to 
marriage. The same is true in this country. 
Too many young women in one place (ask 
the girls in Washington) or too many men 
in another place (ask the boys at the ship- 
yards) is bad for getting dates or getting 
mates. In normal times our cities run 


heavily to women while our rural districts | f 


have an excess of men—some of the farm 
regions having two unmarried men to 
every single woman. 

The Far Western states still had, at the 
war’s outbreak, a 6 per cent excess of 
males. In contrast, the New England and 
Middle Atlantic states had a marked 
shortage of men. 

By 1940, these traditionally “spinster 
states,” with only one fourth of our total 
population, had almost three fourths of 
our surplus of native white females. 


Better Marriage Chances 


Any steps which would help to even up 
the distribution of the sexes would in- 
crease the marriage chances of our women. 
The war emergency has brought women 
into many fields where formerly there 
were only men. If the barriers remain 
down after the war, it would step up the 
marriage-license rate. 

Another impediment to marriage has 
been the tendency of many men to shift 
from place to place. By keeping many 
seasonal industries on an all-year-round 
basis, we could cause much larger num- 
bers of men to settle down earlier. Any- 
thing else we can do to keep up wages, 
reduce poverty and insure job security 
will provide additional incentives to mar- 
riage. 

A great deal could be accomplished 
through more deliberate efforts to bring 
marriageable young women and men to- 
gether. No statistics are needed to tell you 
that even under normal conditions, in 
countless American homes, apartments or 
furnished rooms (and right this minute) 
there are lovely girls eating their hearts 
out, waiting hopelessly for the telephone 
to ring, while all the time, a short distance 
away, there may be many fine men, equally 
lonely, who would give anything for an 
introduction. 

American girls have known the privi- 
lege of having men to choose from, the 
opportunity of fulfilling themselves as 
women and as mothers, for too long to 
give them up without a fight. If no other 
alternative is presented, that fight may be 
against long-cherished codes, customs, 
traditions and principles. 

Authorities with whom I have discussed 
the problem are worried not that the 
American public will be alarmed, but that 
it will not be alarmed sufficiently to bestir 
itself. To produce workable plans, and to 
devise means for carrying them out, will 
require the putting together of our wisest 
heads, the co-operation of our most able 
lawmakers, sociologists, psychologists, 
clergymen, educators and businessmen 
and, most important of all, of our wisest 
and ablest women. 

If we do not begin such planning in the 
very near future, we may find ourselves 
losing one of the most important social 
battles on our home front. And this time, 
our young women, not our young men, 
will be the casualties. 

THE END 


Misini 
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PEACE ON EARTH 


OLLIER’S at this time has the honor to be 
printing a series of four articles on the gigan- 
tic question of how to make a workable and 

lasting peace after the present war. Published un- 
der the general title New Approaches to Lasting 
Peace, the articles are from the brains and hearts of 
Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson, whose experi- 
ence and sincerity need no elaboration here. 

We hope that everybody who reads Collier’s will 
read these articles, from first word to last. By way 
of doing our best to help stimulate the widest pos- 
sible reading of them, we call attention here to their 
high lights, and ask all our readers’ attention to 
Messrs. Hoover’s and Gibson’s detailed and _bril- 
liant discussion of those high lights. 

The point started from is that all of us in our 
right minds want peace on earth—lasting peace, 
after this second frightful war in less than twenty- 
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five years. Well, then, let’s get peace after this war. 
How? Let us agree now on the essentials—with 
fairness and decency toward all who prove worthy of 
admission into some world-wide system of preserving 
peace. 

As Messrs. Hoover and Gibson warn repeatedly, 
the time to set about this planning is now. After the 
guns cease firing it may easily be too late, what with 
ancient hates and passions boiling up again, and 
with revolutions breaking out or threatening in coun- 
tries now held down by invaders or self-controlled 
by their determination to win the war. 

Here, then, are the chief warnings and sugges- 
tions advanced in the Hoover-Gibson series: 

1. We must rule hatred out of our thinking 
about the peace, and keep it ruled out. 

2. We must drop any notion that the United 
States alone can write the peace, then underwrite it, 


‘the present systematic (and very shrewd) N 


then enforce it. Only the Allies, acting in fr 
generous concert, can hope to do that. 

3. We must give up any idea that it will 
to engineer a lasting peace; that human nat 
be changed by this war into something sw 
tractable. Human nature won't. 

4. We must not be eager to impose our 
thinking on peoples who have been satisfied, 
ter how mistakenly, with their own ways ¢ 
ing for hundreds or thousands of years. 

Having laid aside these preconceptions aj 
tal handicaps, we can proceed to lay plans { 
ling some momentous postwar problems: 

1. How about the millions whom this ° 
leave maimed, diseased, orphaned, hungry 
will be the first emergency after the war, 
we are prepared to meet it with thoroughgoi 
erous and efficient relief measures, both i 
and in Axis territory, we can lose this peac 
and more disastrously than we lost the pe 
followed World War I. 

2. Vast damage to homes, factories, 
plants, dams, etc., has already been wrought 
war, and much more will be wrought. Bl 
for reconstruction must be in existence when 
ends. Otherwise, H. G. Wells’ horror ta 
Shape of Things to Come, may come allt 

3. How about quick conversion of wa 
to peace plants, so that peacetime consume 
may be manufactured in a hurry and in q 
Here, at least, it looks as if the United Ste 
not be caught unprepared, because many 
industrial leaders are already at work on suc 

4. What about postwar political tangles} 
tries now occupied by the Axis? Such mix- 
example, as rival factions claiming to be t 
rightful leaders of their long-imprisoned peo} 
have a preview of that in the Giraud-De Ga 
putes in North Africa) . . . governments 
which may have lost prestige with the peoy 
stayed at home and took the Nazi or Jap § 
on the chin . . . such postwar boundary dis 
the one existing between Russia and Poland. 

5. How about postwar financing of bo 
quered and victorious countries—complicé 





























Jap absorption of stock, bond, corporation, et 
ership into the German and Japanese ec 
systems? We'd better be ready with plans 
tangling those ungodly complexities and nm 
those properties to their rightful owners as 
is humanly possible. 

6. There is also the huge problem of 
handle, steer and stage-manage the peace cor 
or conferences; and of how to keep the wo 
sonably quiet while the peace is being work 
The boys will be wanting to come home, f 
the armies, and their families and political 
will be loudly seconding the motion. Can the 
air forces and navies do most of the world4 
job for as long as may be necessary? It woul 
that they can. But let’s be sure, and let’s h 
tailed plans ready to go into operation. 

7. Lastly, there is the difference of op 
already wide and deep in the United Stat 
Great Britain—on the question whether to 
one world federation to be set up soon aftert 
or at a number of regional federations co-of! 
from the start and aiming at a world federatio 
day. : 

On all these and related matters, Messrs. | 
and Gibson have much to say. All that they. 
say is of great value, because it is based 0 
enormous experience in the great upheaval 6 
18, and in the long truce which preceded the 
greater upheaval. 

On the correct solution of these trem 
problems depends the fate of the world for # 
generation at least, and perhaps for the nex 
years or more. We cannot lay our plans t0 
or too soundly, long though World War I 
time promises to be. 
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